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NOTES. 

Lord  Elgin  is  not  the  man  to  study  the  making  of 
"  effects,"  and  yet,  had  he  been  as  theatrical  as  Lytton 
and  as  rhetorical  as  Disraeli,  he  could  hardly  have 
achieved  a  more  successful  coup  than  that  of  his  one 
great  speech.  To  make  one  speech  to  show  that  he 
can  speak  when  he  wishes,  to  make  only  one,  thus 
conveying  the  moral  that  action  and  not  speech  is  the 
proper  metier  of  an  administrator,  is  a  device  worthy  of 
the  most  accomplished  artist  in  politics.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  take  the  speech  in  that  way.  To 
speak  only  when  there  was  real  need  for  speech  was 
obviously  Lord  Elgin's  natural  habit.  In  this  he  has 
set  an  example  others  will  not  do  badly  to  follow.  When 
Lord  Curzon  was  appointed,  much  was  made  of  the 
contrast  between  him  and  his  predecessor.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  on  Lord  Curzon's  retirement  the  temptation 
to  point  the  contrast  will  not  be  so  great.  Lord  Elgin 
reminds  one  of  the  philosopher's  statesman,  who  was  to 
enter  public  life  as  a  duty,  not  from  inclination  or 
ambition,  but,  indeed,  against  his  will.  Aristocracy, 
too,  owes  him  something,  for  it  is  difficult  not  to  find  in 
his  particular  case  evidence  of  the  hereditary  capacity 
for  administration  which  justifies  the  existence  of  a 
"  governing  class." 

The  small  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr. 
Jamsetji  Tata's  gift  of  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  for  the  establishment  in  India  of  a 
Teaching  University  and  Research  Institute  will  hardly 
stir  up  others  to  similar  good  deeds.  Neither  will 
Lord  Curzon's  critically  cool  reception  of  the  Univer- 
sities' Provisional  Committee.  It  may  be  right  to  be 
critical  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  without  being 
ungracious.  The  scheme,  about  which  at  present  there 
is  a  strange  lack  of  knowledge  in  England,  seeks  to 
establish  a  Teaching  University  and  an  Institute  of 
Scientific  Research  in  India,  modelled  generally  on  the 
famous  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  which 
was  started  primarily  as  a  school  for  men  who  had  gone 
through  the  ordinary  collegiate  training,  and  wished  to 
spend  further  time  in  advanced  work.  The  scheme 
will  also  incorporate  the  principles  of  such  European 
institutions  as  the  German  Seminaria,  the  French 
Conferences,  and  English  Research  Classes. 

Thetrainingwill  of  course  be  of  a  purely  specialist  kind, 
and  will  seek  to  give  expert  instruction  in  professional 
and  technical  subjects  rather  than  in  those  branches  of 


education  generically  known  as  "liberal."  Prominent 
among  the  departments  of  the  new  university  will  be 
a  School  of  Sanitary  Science  and  Practice  for  qualified 
medical  men,  of  Pedagogics  for  those  intending  to  be 
higher  secondary  teachers,  and  a  school  for  certain 
higher  technical  studies,  among  which  Agriculture  will 
figure  conspicuously.  The  most  doubtful  proposal  in 
the  scheme  is  that  to  give  the  Senate  power  to  alter 
the  constitution.  Under  this  power  it  will  be  possible 
— though  we  trust  the  possibility  will  never  eventuate — 
for  the  main  purpose  of  the  University  to  be  set  aside  : 
that  purpose  is  the  perfecting  of  the  higher  education 
of  native  Indians  ;  and  therein  is  danger  of  the  Senate 
at  some  future  time  converting  the  University  into  a 
School  for  the  sons  of  Anglo-Indians. 

Lord  Cromer  well  deserves  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Year's  list  of  honours.  Judged  by  solid  results, 
in  face  of  unusual  difficulties,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  no  English  diplomatist  of  our  times — certainly  none 
•since  Sir  William  White — has  rendered  such  service  to 
the  Empire  as  has  Viscount  Cromer  during  fifteen  years 
in  Cairo.  He  saw  the  State  founded  by  Mehemet 
All  crumble  to  pieces  from  sheer  corruption  and  incapa- 
city, and  in  its  place  he  has  laboriously,  built  up  a  new 
orderwhich  isdestined.we  hope, under  English  guidance, 
to  lead  Egypt  into  a  prosperity  unknown  since  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  He  has  inaugurated  the  New  Year 
by  a  visit  to  Khartoum,  where  he  is  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Gordon  Memorial  College  ;  for,  with 
characteristic  energy,  Lord  Kitchener  is  not  going  to 
allow  his  ^100,000  to  lie  idle.  Lord  Cromer's  speech 
to  the  sheikhs  and  notables  in  Omdurman  on  Thursday 
bore  a  double  significance.  It  was  an  intimation  to  the 
natives  of  the  Soudan  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  do 
for  them  what  she  has  done  for  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
was  a  thinly-veiled  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  day  when  the  Egyptian  flag  will  float  alone  over 
Cairo  and  Khartoum  is  far  distant. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Year  honours  are  singularly 
unexciting.  Of  the  four  new  peers,  two.  Sir  Joseph 
Bailey  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  are  country  gentlemen 
of  sufficient  opulence  and  unimpeachable  respectability. 
Sir  Philip  Currie,  besides  being  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  banking  family,  is  a  Foreign  Office  pundit, 
who  has  not  yet  scored  a  success  as  an  ambassador. 
We  suppose  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Hornby  has  been  made 
a  baronet  because  his  colleague  Sir  William  Coddington 
was  made  one  before  him.  This  prompts  one  to  ask 
whether  a  baronetage  is  what  conveyancers  call  an 
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"emblement  appurtenant  "  to  the  Blackburn  seat.  If 
so,  that  manufacturing'  town  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  subscribing  members. 

But  if  the  honours  conferred  have  excited  little  or  no 
interest,  there  is  an  honour  omitted  which  has  provoked 
universal  comment.  For  years  the  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  have  been  declaring  that  an  Imperial  Penny  Post 
vvai  utterly  impossible.  This  Christmas  and  New  Year 
have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton 
over  the  narrow-minded  opposition  of  the  authorities  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  result  has  been  obtained 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  superior  to  that  of  the  paid 
officials,  and  by  a  persistence  which  no  obscurantism 
could  daunt.  What  is  the  sequel  ?  Mr.  Badcock,  a 
Post  Office  clerk,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term, 
is  admitted  to  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  whilst 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  is  simply  ignored.  This  is  not 
fair.  Public  honours  should  be  given  or  withheld  solely 
on  public  grounds. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  is  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  permanent  officials  who  have  received  the  C.B. 
He  began  his  career  at  the  Home  Office  as  private 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  served  in  suc- 
cession under  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post.  Under  Mr.  Ruggles-Brise's  sympathetic 
and  energetic  chairmanship,  the  Prison  Commissioners 
have  effected  great  improvements  in  the  management 
and  classification  of  prisoners,  and  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley's  Prisons  Bill  was  largely  due  to  their  initiative. 

The  "  elevation  "  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  suggests  the 
interesting  inquiry,  is  it  the  reward  of  long  lingering, 
or  of  not  lingering  still  longer  ?  In  either  case,  the  pre- 
cedent is  bad ;  inciting  on  the  one  hand  to  amiable 
self-delusion,  on  the  other  hand  to  a  kind  of  blackmail. 
Matters  might,  indeed,  be  worse  ;  for  there  are  on 
record  instances  where  the  retiring  title  was  accepted, 
but  the  entitled  did  not  retire.  So  lame  a  conclusion 
is  only  possible  where  unusual  simplicity  meets  unusual 
acuteness.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  cannot  be  charged 
with  excessive  simplicity  ;  but  the  Prime  Minister  is 
also  a  man  of  experience.  On  personal  grounds  every- 
one will  be  delighted  to  see  Sir  Henry  amongst  the 
Lords.  It  would  be  a  real  misfortune  to  the  nation,  if 
Sir  Henry's  individuality  were  wholly  lost  to  public  life. 
We  trust  that  the  gilt  and  coldness  of  the  Upper  House 
will  not  develop  in  Sir  Henry  that  tendency  to  silence, 
which  he  resisted  so  successfully  on  the  Bench. 

Popularity  at  the  Bar,  a  safe  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  saddle  of  a  steeplechaser,  with  a 
good  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  though  within  a  limited 
range,  are  very  fair  recommendations  to  the  Bench  in 
these  days.  The  promotion  of  Mr.  Bucknill  will  thus  be 
accepted  by  lawyers  with  as  little  enthusiasm  as  regret. 
The  instinct  of  the  profession  warns  it  beforehand  that 
some  appointments  will  turn  out  badly,  but  usually 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  whether  a  new 
judge  will  develop  into  a  success  or  a  failure.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Bucknill  is  a  bit  too  much  of  a  specialist,  a  class  of 
man  apt  to  be  dangerous  as  a  judge,  especially  in 
criminal  cases.  Was  not  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  quite 
admirable  as  Sir  Walter  in  the  Admiralty  and  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Bar  Council,  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society,  and  the  legal  journals,  all  demand 
an  additional  judge.  They  make  a  considerable  body  of 
authority,  but  the  necessity  they  urge  is  not  obvious. 
If  the  Treasury  appoint  the  suggested  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts,  we  greatly  doubt 
their  finding  the  solution  of  present  difficulties  in  more 
judges.  The  suggestion  is  either  a  cowardly  alternative 
for  the  necessary  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system, 
the  High  Court,  County  Courts,  and  Criminal  Courts  in 
London  and  the  provinces  ;  or  it  is  a  device  to  stave 
off  changes  by  those  who  do  not  want  change.  May 
we  not  ask  how  the  time  of  the  present  staff  of  judges 
is  occupied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  waste  that 
goes  on  in  working  the  antiquated  circuit  system? 
And  is  it  not  something  to  the  point  that  Her  Majesty's 


judges  rest  for  120  days  during  the  year,  excluding 
Sundays?  And  the  reference  to  the  suggested  com- 
mittee, is  it  to  include  the  question  of  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  judges  ? 

The  situation  in  Abyssinia  is  viewed  with  great 
anxiety  in  Rome,  and  we  need  not  add  that  so  long  as 
Menelik  keeps  from  90,000  to  100,000  men  under  arms, 
the  Sirdar  on  his  part  is  bound  to  maintain  a  much 
larger  force  in  the  Soudan  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  According  to  this  week's  telegrams  Menelik 
has  declared  the  deposition  of  Ras  Mangascia,  king  of 
Tigre  ;  and  Ras  Makonnen,  his  successor-designate,  is 
at  Haussen  with  40,000  men  prepared  to  fight.  Which- 
ever side  wins,  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble,  as  the 
Italian  force  in  Erythrea  is  quite  inadequate  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony,  and  a  victorious  Ras  in  Tigre  is 
pretty  certain  to  try  and  regain  the  territory  ceded  to 
Italy.  Menelik's  claims  in  the  west  are  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  new  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 
In  spite  of  treaties,  he  was  not  long  ago  meditating  a 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  crushing 
victory  at  Omdurman  and  the  withdrawal  of  Major 
Marchand  from  Fashoda  have  appreciably  cooled  his 
ardour,  but  Egypt  can  never  be  altogether  at  peace 
while  Abyssinia  is  at  war. 

Things  are  going  as  badly  as  ever  in  China.  The 
demands  of  the  French  have  been  conceded  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  China 
received  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
Germany,  and  Japan  in  resisting  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Muscovite  influence  was  ranged  on  the  side 
of  France,  which  is  another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  differences  of  the  Western  Powers  will  have  to  be 
settled  at  Peking.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  British  Cabinet 
has  all  along  seemed  incapable  of  grasping  the  vast 
significance  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
new  arena  of  politics  in  the  Far  East.  At  one  time  it 
was  hoped  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  French 
settlement  at  Shanghai  would  prove  a  second  Fashoda 
question,  and  that  England  would  stand  firm.  But 
there  is  a  painful  probability  that  the  analogy  may  still 
hold  good,  with  the  difference  that  the  situation  of  the 
two  Powers  will  be  reversed. 

The  revolt  in  Szechuan  seems  to  be  the  most 
serious  which  China  has  had  to  deal  with  since  the 
present  troubles  began,  and  the  danger  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  almost  power- 
less to  aid  the  Viceroy.  Owing  to  distance  and  to  a 
total  lack  of  military  organisation,  the  direct  marching 
of  troops  to  the  scene  of  trouble  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  as  the  local  officials  are  irritated  and  alarmed  by 
rumours  of  various  reforms,  all  of  which  mean  to 
them  the  cutting  off  of  various  sources  of  pecu- 
lation, they  are  not  likely  to  over-exert  themselves. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  been  pointing  out  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  that  for  their  present  expendi- 
ture, which  does  not  give  them  a  single  army  corps 
of  capable  soldiers,  they  could  organise  an  army 
of  200,000  thoroughly  equipped  and  drilled  men,  with 
which  order  could  be  restored  and  a  bold  front  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy.  But  then,  if  the  money  were 
spent  on  the  army,  the  mandarins  and  officials  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  steal  it,  and  that  is  just  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  all  Chinese  reforms. 

So  it  is  a  lawyer  again  who  is  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  England.  It  is  the  tradition  that  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  shall  be  popular  and  successful,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Choate  will  no  doubt  add  to  his  already  great 
reputation.  His  fame  is  not  yet  equal,  however,  to  that 
of  his  uncle,  Rufus  P,  Choate,  who  lias  left  a  name 
which  even  American  rhetoric  can  hardly  sufficiently 
eulogise,  though  it  uses  for  purposes  of  comparison  the 
mighty  names  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Daniel 
Webster.  The  latest  exhibition  of  the  new  Minister's 
exuberant  oratory  (American  oratory  is  just  a  little  too 
full-blooded)  was  a  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  uncle.  It  would  be  no 
loss  to  English  lawyers  if  they  were  stimulated  by  his 
presence  to  a  little  wider  interest  in  professional  matters. 
They  might  hear  American  views,  say,  upon  the  dis- 
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paragement  of  trial  by  jury,  which  is  now  fashionable 
both  here  and  in  America. 

The  United  States  in  demanding;  the  Philippines  from 
Spain  seem  to  be  acquiring  a  hornets'  nest.  There  are 
about  twelve  hundred  islands  in  the  group,  with  nearly 
6,000,000  inhabitants  ;  and  if  all  these  are  disaffected, 
General  Otis  has  before  him  a  heavy  task.  At  present 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  overawe  the  insurgents  round 
Manila,  while  General  Miller  has  found  it  either  impos- 
sible or  inexpedient  to  attack  the  insurgents  who  have 
taken  possession  of  Iloilo.  Perhaps  the  most  sinister 
element  in  the  situation  is  the  escape  of  General 
Aguinaldo  from  his  friends,  the  Americans.  If  the 
insurgent  chief  is  now  busy  organising  an  insurrection 
against  the  United  States,  he  may  give  General  Otis 
quite  as  much  trouble  as  he  gave  the  Spanish  Governor- 
General.  The  American  Administration  has  also  to 
square  its  views  with  this  week's  pronouncement  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  But  possibly  they  share  our  view  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  the  Cobden  Club  says. 

Meanwhile,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  remains  to  be  ratified,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  Congress,  which  has  met  this  week, 
will  consent  to  the  ratification.  President  McKinley 
claims  that  he  will  secure  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  may  be  right ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  the  Anti-imperialist  party  in  the  States  is 
growing  in  boldness,  if  not  in  numbers.  Besides  the 
peace  treaty,  there  will  be  a  number  of  interesting 
subjects  before  Congress  this  session.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  the 
ticklish  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  ;  there  is  also  Senator 
Hanna's  Shipping  Bill,  which  proposes  to  rehabilitate 
the  American  mercantile  marine  by  a  system  of  gradu- 
ated subsidies.  More  important  even  than  these  is  the 
race  feud  in  the  South  between  the  black  and  white 
races,  which  will  have  to  be  faced  at  an  early  date. 

The  American  Imperialist  with  his  radiant  imagination 
seems  to  have  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  will  be  abrogated  in  deference  to 
the  representations  of  the  American  Government  that 
this  instrument  interferes  seriously  with  its  project  of 
constructing  the  water-way  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  United  States.  That  is  precisely  what  it 
was  intended  to  do.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  seek  or  obtain  any  such  commercial  or  territorial  pre- 
dominance in  the  Isthmian  region,  was  the  price  paid  to 
Great  Britain  for  abandoning  certain  valuable  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
England  had  obtained  from  the  local  Governments  an 
admirable  site  for  a  coaling  station  and  naval  station  in 
Fonseca  Bay  on  the  Pacific  side,  together  with  the 
"Bay  Islands  "  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  with  the  town  and  port  of 
Greytown,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  proposed  Canal.  There  had  been  a  race  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  strong 
strategic  positions  that  commanded  the  line  of  inter- 
oceanic  communication,  and  as  it  happened  Great 
Britain  won. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  negotiated  to  put  an 
end  to  this  dangerous  competition,  and  to  place  both 
Powers  on  an  equal  footing.  England  gave  up  her 
actual  acquisitions  ;  the  United  States  Government  had 
nothing  to  give  up,  but  it  pledged  itself  not  to  acquire 
anything  in  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  treaty 
did  not  compel  us  (according  to  our  construction  of  it) 
to  surrender  Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  Protectorate, 
but  we  eventually  did  so,  in  compliance  with  American 
remonstrances.  It  seems  incredible  that  Lord 
Salisbury  should  give  away  for  nothing  rights  and 
privileges  which  even  Lord  Granville  insisted  on  retain- 
ing. To  conciliate  the  Americans  by  cancelling  the  treaty 
may  be  good  politics,  but  we  should  like  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  getting  something  of  tangible  and  permanent 
value  in  return.  There  is  talk  of  Tariff  concessions  in 
favour  of  Canada.  This  is  all  very  well  ;  but  if  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  Americans  to  enter  into  a  reci- 


procity arrangement  with  the  Dominion,  one  fails  to 
see  why  it  should  be  purchased  from  them  on  this 
extravagant  scale. 

Tariff  privileges  and  commercial  agreements  are 
transitory  matters  at  the  best.  A  change  of  American 
fiscal  policy  might  render  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Canada  useless  five  years  hence.  But  harbours,  and 
fortresses,  and  coaling  stations  are  things  that  abide. 
The  proper  consideration  for  the  abrogation  of 
treaty  of  1850  would  be  to  put  us  in  an  analogous 
situation  to  that  in  which  we  stood  before  this  con- 
vention was  signed.  Let  the  United  States  consent  to 
our  acquiring,  by  peaceable  negotiation  with  the  Central 
American  Governments  concerned,  one  or  two  convenient 
naval  stations  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
entrances  to  the  new  waterway.  Whatever  the  value  of 
the  canal  may  prove  to  be,  we  cannot  consent  to  being 
placed  at  a  strategic  disadvantage  on  the  alternative 
short  route  to  our  trans-Pacific  possessions  and  to  the 
markets  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  imposed 
by  the  Boer  Government  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  mining 
profits,  a  tax  of  z\  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  of  gold 
from  mining  leases,  a  tax  oi  £\  on  every  200  acres  of 
Transvaal  land  held  by  foreign  companies,  a  tax  of  ^15 
per  head  on  non-naturalised  residents,  and  a  tax  of  2^ 
per  cent,  additional  is  recommended  on  all  imports. 
If  these  are  enforced — and  foreigners  receive  little 
clemency  in  the  South  African  Republic — -the  Government 
will  receive  another  million  sterling  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's patient  wards,  who  number  perhaps  125,000.  We 
may  say  parenthetically  that  it  is  always  well  to  remem- 
ber the  comparative  paucity  of  the  uitlander  popula- 
tion. A  million  is  a  light  thing  to  the  many  :  it  is  a 
crushing  burden  to  the  few.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  this  additional  taxation  of  several  pounds  per  head 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  recent  riots  at  Johannes- 
burg ;  the  hypothesis  is  at  least  as  probable  as  Reuter's 
suggestion — a  bibulous- Saturday  afternoon. 

What  becomes  of  the  millions  drawn  thus  by  the 
ruling  oligarchy  in  the  South  African  Republic  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Year  by  year,  under  President 
Kruger's  fatal  policy  of  pauperisation,  the  Boer  farmer 
is  sinking  into  the  position  of  State  pensioner,  sup- 
ported by  irregular  doles.  His  demands  on  the 
Treasury  are  growing  more  insistent  as  he  loses  self- 
respect  ;  until,  as  the  latest  news  tells  us,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  apply  for  a  special  vote  to 
enable  it  to  take  over  all  burgher  mortgage  bonds. 
The  nationalisation  of  the  land  is  in  England  a  dream  : 
in  the  Transvaal  it  has  become  a  national  necessity,  if 
independence  is  to  be  preserved.  The  Transvaal  State 
— so  reasons  President  Kruger — rests  on  its  citizen 
soldiers.  At  all  costs  these  must  be  supported  and — the 
uitlander  pays. 

Another  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade's  sins  of 
omission.  Why  cannot  the  Board  supply  informa- 
tion as  to  the  tin-plate  trade,  for  which  we  have 
to  go  to  Messrs.  Sim  &  Coventry's  report  on  the  market 
for  1898?  Here  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  recent  coal 
strike  are  visible  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute 
the  troubles  of  the  tin-plate  trade  solely,  or  even  mainly, 
to  the  coal  strike  :  they  are  of  longer  standing.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  United  States  looked  to  South 
Wales  for  their  large  supply  of  tin-plates.  Thanks  to 
energy  and  a  protective  tariff,  they  look  there  no  longer, 
to  any  extent.  In  1893  we  supplied  the  United  States 
with  255,603  tons  of  tin-plates  ;  in  the  following  years 
this  quantity  steadily  decreased,  until  it  stood  in  1897  at 
76,398  tons.  1898  has  been  worse  than  1897,  as  may  be 
gathered  by  comparing  the  eleven  months  of  the  two 
years,  the  figures  for  which  are  respectively  75,352  tons 
and  61,676  tons.  There  are  things  in  the  report  which 
it  would  never  do  to  mention  at  an  Anglo-American 
banquet.  The  Board  of  Trade  gives  us  no  information 
on  the  point,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  we  are  now  actually 
importing  tin-plate  bars  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  the  less  excuse  for  these  departmental  short- 
comings   inasmuch  as  Government  advice  on  trade 
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matters  when  sound  is  not  neglected,  as  is  shown  by  the 
publication  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  of  journals  dealing 
with  trade  in  the  Far  East.  Thus  we  have  already  an 
honest  attempt  to  supply  one  of  the  most  important 
omissions  noted  in  consular  reports. 

The  revenue  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  were  published  this 
week.  Most  of  the  items  in  the  statement  look  healthy, 
the  conspicuous  exception  being  the  Customs.  Here, 
of  course,  we  are  paying  for  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  curious  present  to  the  tobacco  manufacturers. 
It  is  fair  to  assume,  after  an  examination  of  the 
import  statistics,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  Customs 
receipts  is  attributable  to  the  remission  of  part  of  the 
tobacco  duty.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
anticipated  a  loss  on  this  account  of  120,000,  and 
he  will  probably  get  it.  For  the  two  first  quarters  of 
the  year  the  diminution  reached  ^632,000,  and  com- 
mentators at  the  time  foresaw  the  probability  of  an 
even  greater  decline  than  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had 
estimated.  The  recently  published  Statement,  however, 
indicates  a  decline  in  the  third  quarter  of  ^191,000 
only,  and  some  commentators  are  now  rushing  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  congratulating  the  country  on  a 
lessened  loss  than  was  expected.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
includes  Christmas,  and  those  preceding  weeks  when 
the  wine  and  spirit  merchants  and  the  tobacconists 
withdraw  from  bond  largely  increased  stores  of  the  raw 
material  of  Christmas  revelry,  and  the  receivers  of 
Customs  have,  in  consequence,  a  busy  time. 

Has  a  prisoner  who  is  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
punishment  a  claim  for  damages  ?  Such  is  the  nice 
legal  point  which  has  come  before  a  Supreme  Court  in 
Australia,  and  will  probably  come  before  the  Privy 
Council.  A  prisoner  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  gaols  was 
ordered  to  tend  an  engine  and  boiler.  A  glass  tube 
burst  and  destroyed  his  eye,  whereupon  the  prisoner 
brought  an  action  against  the  Government.  The 
defence  was  that  the  prisoner  was  neither  the  guest  nor 
the  employe  of  the  Government.  After  elaborate 
arguments  lasting  many  days,  the  colonial  court  non- 
suited the  plaintiff,  who  has  appealed.  It  is  a  novel 
point. 

Canon  Fleming  should  be  advised  by  his  friends  to 
hold  his  peace.  Every  fresh  utterance  on  discipline  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  indicates 
more  clearly  the  wounded  vanity  and  the  deep  insubordi- 
nation of  the  speaker.  On  New  Year's  Day  the  com- 
municants were  informed  that  they  were  under  no 
obligation  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  their 
loyal  and  obedient  pastor  would  cheerfully  assist  their 
contempt  of  his  Lordship's  admonitions.  Canon 
Fleming  was  not  ashamed  to  suggest,  and  something 
more  than  suggest,  to  communicants  that  they  might 
dispense  with  all  that  solemn  preparatory  part  of  the 
Communion  Service  which  the  Prayer  Book  has  pro- 
vided and  which  the  Bishop  has  rightly  insisted  on  as 
essential  to  a  legal  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 
This  is  the  popular  preacher  at  his  very  lowest,  sinking, 
in  the  service  of  his  own  vanity,  to  become  the  tool  of 
congregational  indolence  and  worse. 

The  reasons,  as  usual,  were  even  more  amazing  than 
the  counsel.  They  are,  first,  the  uselessness  of  hearing 
the  same  service  twice  on  the  same  day  ;  and,  next,  the 
importance  of  keeping  up  the  large  number  of  com- 
municants at  St.  Michael's.  As  to  the  one,  Canon 
Fleming  holds  office  in  a  Church  which  constantly 
assumes  the  contrary.  Evensong  is,  largely,  a  repe- 
tition of  Matins.  The  objection  underlying  this  con- 
temptuous reference  to  liturgical  repetitions  has  hitherto 
been  the  peculiwn  of  the  lower  type  of  Dissenting  critic. 
Adversity  makes  strange  bedfellows.  The  stern  advo- 
cate of  military  discipline  in  the  Church  lies  down  with 
the  itinerant  ranter  on  the  common  platform  of  resis- 
tance to  the  "  vain  repetitions"  of  the  Prayer  Hook.  As 
to  the  other,  if  the  communicants  at  St.  Michael's  only 
receive  the  Sacrament  on  condition  that  the  service  is 
mutilated  to  their  taste,  a  diminution  in  their  numbers 
would  hardly  be  any  injury  to  religion.    Canon  Fleming 


concluded  his  New  Year's  message  with  a  reference  to 
our  Saviour's  Command,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  irrelevancy  or  the  bad  taste  was  the  more 
remarkable. 

We  observe  that  the  Evangelical  lament  about  the 
distribution  of  Crown  patronage  in  the  Church  is  again 
audible.  Nothing  but  discredit  to  the  Low  Church  party 
and  injury  to  the  National  Church  can  result  from  the  de- 
mand that  the  Bench  shall  be  systematically  recruited  on 
partisan  principles.  The  high  level  of  learning  and  cha- 
racter which  has  generally  marked  the  Episcopal  appoint- 
ments of  the  last  thirty  years — to  which  we  owe  the 
fact  that  the  Bench  is  now  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
a  dangerous  crisis  without  cringing  to  popular  passion 
or  having  recourse  to  Parliament — must  not  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  probably  the  most  degrading  form 
of  corrupt  motive — the  interest  of  religious  party.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  present  Premier  is  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  lend  himself  to  such  an  abuse  of  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  his  office.  Given  a  certain 
eminence  of  intellectual  position  and  a  recognised  alti- 
tude of  character,  Evangelicals  and  High  Churchmen 
are,  we  know,  regarded  with  impartial  favour.  It  is  an 
ill  compliment  which  either  party  pays  to  itself  when  it 
complains  of  this  equality  of  treatment,  and  desires  to 
throw  into  the  scale  an  irrelevant  consideration. 

The  question  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers  is  cer- 
tainly no  easy  one.  A  common  register  for  all  would 
lump  together  teachers  of  every  sort  and  calibre,  from 
the  weakest  of  pupil  teachers  that  ever  gained  the 
Queen's  Scholarship,  to  Senior  Classics  and  Wranglers  ; 
as,  apart  from  the  question  of  training,  admission  to  the 
list  would  naturally  have  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  attainments  of  the  lowest  intellectual  drudge 
among  primary  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  separate 
registration  for  primary  and  secondary  teachers  would 
lead  to  a  complete  separation  of  the  most  undesirable 
kind  between  the  two  sets  of  teachers,  thus  establishing 
and  perpetuating  a  system  of  caste  that  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  education.  And,  finally,  there 
is  the  vexed  question  of  the  registration  of  teachers  in 
technical  subjects.  For  surely  they  have  a  right  to 
State  recognition,  and  yet  to  add  them  to  the  single  list 
would  make  it  still  more  incongruous. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
one  we  hope  the  Government  will  adopt.  The  dual 
object  to  be  arrived  at  is  to  preserve  the  one-ness  of 
the  teaching  profession,  while  admitting  the  principle 
of  the  threefoldness  of  branches  into  which  it  forks. 
This  educational  unity  in  trinity  and  trinity  in  unity 
would  best  be  brought  about  as  follows  :  First,  there 
must  be  one  register  and  one  register  only,  but  the 
same  should  be  divided  into  three  sections — primary, 
secondary,  and  technical,  each  with  a  definite  minimum 
of  attainment  to  be  required  of  those  seeking  admission. 
Thus  a  primary  teacher,  on  gaining,  say,  a  University 
degree,  would  be  eligible  to  be  classed  as  a  secondary 
teacher,  while  secondary  teachers  would,  ipso  facto 
be  eligible  for  primary  posts,  and  thus  help  to  bring 
about  that  most  desirable  result — the  entry  of  another 
class,  with  larger  and  wider  ideas  of  life,  into  our  primary 
schools. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Duke  of  Northumberland 
removes  a  distinguished  lay  member  of  that  remarkable 
religious  society  which  calls  itself  by  the  comprehen- 
sive name  of  the  "Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 
The  attraction  of  "Irvingite"  mysticism  has  been 
strongly  felt  by  men  of  varied  powers  and  the  highest 
character.  The  tolerance  of  its  ecclesiastical  attitude 
may,  perhaps,  in  part  explain  the  fact.  Edward  Irving 
himself  was  the  most  fascinating  of  men,  and  some- 
thing of  his  mysterious  charm  has  attached  to  his 
system.  Dr.  Pusey,  though  he  regarded  Irvingism  as 
'•a  strange  delusion  of  Satan,"  yet  was  willing  to 
receive  Irvingites  to  Holy  Communion  so  long  as  they 
w  ere  not  actually  in  communion  with  the  sect.  Perhaps 
V.  I>.  Maurice,  writing  when  the  air  was  full  of  Irvingite 
"  miracles,"  best  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the  cultivated 
Churchman  towards  this  somewhat  fascinating  as 
somewhat    fantastic   denomination:    "Unless    I  saw 
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more  clearly  than  I  do  here  a  boundary-line  where  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  must  be  taken  to  have  ceased,  I  do 
not  like  to  deny,  much  less  to  laugh." 

Ireland  begins  the  New  Year  well,  and,  if  Lord 
Cadoganand  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  have  the  courageof  their 
opinions,  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
present  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  ghastly  scenes  of  in- 
surrection and  massacre  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth.  Then  as  now  England  possessed  a  minis- 
ter who  knew  the  evil  and  its  remedy.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
that  there  was  no  permanent  peace  for  Ireland  till  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  brought 
round  to  the  side  of  order  and  loyalty.  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  a  small  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  were  his  remedies,  but  unhappily  for  himself  and 
for  Ireland  he  gave  way  before  the  obstinacy  of 
the  King.  Mr.  Balfour  knows  the  value  of  the  support 
of  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  but  he  too  is  threatened  with 
opposition,  not  from  above,  but  from  beneath.  The 
Orange  mob  and  the  English  Nonconformists  will 
do  their  best  to  frighten  him  from  his  policy.  But 
we  hope  that  England  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
century,  and  that  "  No  popery"  is  no  longer  an  irresis- 
tible cry. 

Some  of  the  English  journals  have  been  trying  to 
raise  a  scare  about  the  doings  of  a  certain  United  Irish 
League  in  Mayo,  just  as  last  year  they  were  clamouring 
for  the  suppression  of  the  "  '98  Centenary  Movement." 
We  then  counselled  Mr.  Balfour  to  let  the  '98  men 
demonstrate  to  their  hearts'  content,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  longed-for  advertise- 
ment. The  result  was  that  the  movement  was  a  ludicrous 
fiasco ;  several  foundation-stones  were  laid,  and  the 
committees  are  now  at  their  wits' end  to  raise  the  money 
to  build  the  monuments.  There  is  nothing  really 
menacing  in  the  anti-grazier  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  having  a  man  of  genius  like  Parnell 
for  leader,  the  League  has  only  a  discredited  windbag  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  real  working  grievance 
is  lacking.  In  1879  there  was  a  disastrous  famine, 
rents  were  high,  and  prices  were  rapidly  falling.  In 
1899  there  is  abundance,  rents  are  lowered  by  nearly 
one-half,  and  prices  show  signs  of  improvement. 

Gratitude  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  sparing  us  a 
speech  would  have  been  greater,  had  he  shown  the 
public  more  consideration  of  late  in  the  matter  of 
letters.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the  front-bench 
Liberals  are  feeling  grateful  to  Sir  William  for  this 
delicate  thought  for  the  "  future  leader,"  whom  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  just  condemned  proleptically.  Possibly 
some  of  the  candidates  are  also  thinking  that  it  might 
not  have  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  coming  leader  to 
know  beforehand  what  was  in  Sir  William's  mind, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  the  battle  fore- 
armed. But  that  would  spoil  all  the  fun  for  Sir  William, 
who  prefers  to  lie  low,  and  wait  for  his  successor  to 
speak  first  "  upon  the  new  condition  of  things."  He 
may  safely  rely  on  the  public  to  believe  that  he  remains 
faithful  to  his  principles.  His  constituents  have  not 
known  him  so  long,  so  they  may  have  more  doubts. 

As  one  of  the  six  Powers  interested  in  Far  Eastern 
politics,  Japan  is  strenuously  preparing  a  navy  to  give 
effect  to  her  ambitions.  Very  soon  she  will  be  in  a 
position  to  construct  her  own  war-vessels,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  dockyards  of  Germany,  France,  America, 
and  Great  Britain  are  busy  supplying  her  with  the  best 
products  of  modern  naval  invention.  Part  of  her  pro- 
gramme— a  ten  years'  building  programme — includes 
the  construction  of  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo-boat 
destroyers.  Several  of  the  latter  are  being  built  by 
Messrs.  Yarrow  and  Co.  on  the  Thames,  and  the  speeds 
attained  on  recent  trials  have  been  fully  thirty-one  knots. 
This  is  a  result  which  no  other  boat  of  this  class  can 
show,  and  it  is  only  one  indication  among  many  of  the 
high  quality  of  the  Japanese  navy.  In  a  short  time  the 
torpedo  flotilla  alone  will  number  a  hundred  vessels. 

In  our  opinion  the  British  Cabinet  has  committed 
a  deplorable  blunder  at  the  outset  in  allowing  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
Empress  Dowager.    Who  is  the  Empress  Dowager? 


Our  envoy  is  accredited  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  no 
official  intimation  has  been  given  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  any  political  change  at  Peking.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  an  Empress  to  whom  the 
respects  of  the  foreign  ladies  were  due  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  to  have  passed  her  over  was  tantamount 
to  acknowledging  the  recent  coup  d'etat.  Old  ladies 
play  an  important  role  in  the  Chinese  household  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Imperial  family  a  Dowager  Empress  has 
to  retire  in  favour  of  the  reigning  Emperor's  wife.  Con- 
stitutionally, the  position  of  the  Empress  Dowager  is 
precisely  that  now  occupied  by  the  Empress  Frederick 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  objected  that  just  now  the 
Empress  Dowager  is  supreme,  and  that  it  is  only 
through  her  that  concessions  and  other  advantages  can 
be  obtained.  Our  diplomacy  is  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
conducted  on  those  sordid  lines  ;  and  it  is  incredible 
how  things  should  have  been  allowed  to  drift  into  the 
present  anomalous  and  unbusinesslike  position.  That 
we  shall  later  on  reap  troublesome  complications  in 
consequence  of  these  impolitic  proceedings  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  growing  taste  of  the  Russian  peasants  for  beer, 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
reference  to  the  production  and  sale  of  vodka  in  the 
rural  districts,  have  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
brewing  industry.  Nearly  all  these  breweries,  though 
nominally  Russian,  are  really  worked  and  financed  by 
wealthy  German  firms,  and,  having  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  market,  are  realising  immense  profits. 
The  demand  for  English  "  pale  ale  "  and  "  stout  "  in  the 
capital  and  the  larger  towns  is  rapidly  increasing,  though 
the  price  is  extravagantly  high.  The  brewing  of 
"  English  "  pale  ale  and  stout  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  and  profitable  branches  of  these  Russo-German 
Companies,  but  as  yet  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
by  any  English  firms  to  establish  Anglo-Russian 
breweries  in  Russia.  It  is  certainly  humiliating  to  our 
national  enterprise  to  find  "  English  "  pale  ale  and  stout 
made  in  Russia  by  German  brewers  and  sold  by  them  at 
fancy  prices. 

The  Kennel  Club's  new  regulations  for  the  better 
management  of  dog  shows  have  just  come  into  force. 
They  would  be  much  worthier  of  notice  if  they  included 
stringent  rules  against  the  removal  of  portions  of  terriers' 
tails,  and  the  tampering  with  collies'  ears — two  very 
senseless  practices  which  prevail  among  those  who  exhibit 
and  traffic  in  dogs.  At  the  Sandringham  kennels  no 
mutilations  or  trimmings  of  any  kind  are  permitted  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  whose  dogs  appear  on  many 
show  benches. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  purports  to  be  a  philosopher  ; 
therefore,  when  he  poses  as  a  politician,  there  is  no  need 
to  take  him  seriously.  All  that  he  had  to  say  to  his 
Positivist  friends  as  to  our  position  in  Egypt,  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  and  the  value  of  Wei-hai-wei,  may 
safely  be  ignored  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  generalise  on 
the  influence  of  "imperial  expansion,"  he  is  at  least 
within  his  rights,  for  generalisation  is  the  philosopher's 
privilege.  The  imperial  spirit  is  to  Mr.  Harrison  the 
source  of  all  evil.  It  makes  progress  impossible  ;  it  has 
"  swallowed  up  the  energies  of  Liberalism"  (at  worst 
an  equivocal  loss  to  the  country).  Mr.  Harrison  is  a 
scholar,  and  must  be  taken  to  base  his  arguments  on 
the  teaching  of  history.  That  is  what  astonishes  us. 
We  can  conceive  a  philosopher  arriving  at  these  conclu- 
sions by  purely  a  priori  methods,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  a  student  of  history  can 
reach  the  same  results.  We  believe  the  teaching  of 
history  to  be  all  the  other  way  ;  that  with  imperial 
expansion  there  has  coincided  expansion  intellectual, 
moral,  artistic  ;  that  decay  of  imperial  energy  has 
usually  synchronised  with  decay  in  other  directions. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise.  The  subject  is  well 
worthy  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  should 
have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  a  political  diatribe.  To 
confound  imperial  expansion  with  Jingoism  is  a  kind  of 
advocate's  trick,  that  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  police- 
court  attorney.  Such  pettiness  in  a  philosopher  can 
only  be  attributed  to  irritation  at  finding  that  he  stands 
alone— or  alone  with  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 

"  FJ'XPERIENCE  makes  more  prophets  than  reve- 
■t-"  lation "  was  a  saying  of  Lord  Halifax,  and 
the  apothegm  suited  the  cynical  humour  of  the 
Trimmer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  it  is  only 
true  within  narrow  limits,  for  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  oldest  Parliamentary  hand  makes 
egregious  blunders  in  dealing  with  the  future.  For 
instance,  last  year  opened  in  gloom  and  war-shocks, 
and  ended  in  smiles  and  confidence.  This  year  opens 
in  smiles  and  confidence  ;  but  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
infer  that  it  will  therefore  end  in  war-shocks  and  gloom. 
Experience  is  of  immeasurable  value  in  disposing  of  the 
matter  in  hand ;  it  is  of  very  much  less  value  in 
attempting  to  forecast  the  future.  We  have  no  desire 
to  play  the  prophet,  a  dangerous  and,  even  if  successful, 
a  thankless  task.  We  merely  wish,  by  using  our  eyes, 
to  suggest  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  year. 

The  disturbing  factors  of  the  year  1898  were  the  rela- 
tions between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  those 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.    Spain  is  humbled 
and  helpless,  and  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to 
make   war   upon   anybody  during   the   next  twelve 
months.    The  three  months'  war,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  brought  home  in  rather  a  vivid  way  to  the 
Americans  what  would  have  happened  to  them  had 
their  habit  of  rash  talking  involved  them  in  a  war  with 
a  first-class  Power  such  as  ourselves.    In  fact,  the 
Americans  were  only  a  degree  or  two  less  unprepared 
than  the  Spaniards.    As  the  Americans  are  extremely 
intelligent,  the  lesson  is  not  likely  to  be  lost.   The  camp 
at  Tampa  and  the  naval  operations  in  West  Indian 
waters  revealed  a  state  of  things  in  their  naval  and 
military  departments  which  it  will  take  them  some 
years   to  put  right.     The  United  States,  therefore, 
are   not  likely  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  world 
during  1899.    France  presents  a  double  problem  to 
the  inquirer,  the  external  and  the  internal  problem. 
So  far   as    France    and    ourselves    are  concerned, 
we  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  a  rupture.  From 
the  Fashoda  incident  France  has  learned  that  there 
are   certain   questions  on  which   Great   Britain  will 
fight,  and  that  the  control  of  Egypt  is  one  of  them.  It 
is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics  that  France 
will  never  engage  in  a  single-handed  war  with  England, 
for  her  navy  is  admittedly  inferior  to  ours,  and  her 
army,  her  pride  and  glory,  would  not  be  able  to  fire  a 
shot.    This  reduces  the  chance  of  conflict  between  the 
two  nations  to  an  infinitesimal  contingency,  as  Egypt 
is,  besides  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  only  question  of 
foreign  policy  in  which  France  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  dream  of  fighting  for.    With  regard  to  the  internal 
politics  of  France,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  the  course  of  events  during  the  next 
six  months.    We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man 
or  woman  in  France  who  knows  any  more  about  it  than 
the  intelligent  foreigner.     That  there  is   a  Royalist 
party  cannot  be  denied  ;  a  wealthy  manufacturer  has 
just  made  the  Due  d'Orleans  a  present  of  ^40.000. 
That  there  is  a  Buonapartist  party  is  equally  evident ; 
and  certain  organs  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  triumph  of  the  Imperialists  is 
only  a  question  of  weeks.    It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  wish 
these  able  editors  would  point  out  to  us  even  the  nucleus 
of  the  organisation  necessary  for  a  coup  d'etat.    We  dare 
say  there  are  plenty  of  St.  Arnauds  hanging  about, 
eager  for  a  job  :  there  may  even  be  a  Dc  Morny  in 
readiness  ;  but  where  is  the  Napoleon  ?    It  must  be 
remembered  that  Napoleon  III.  made  two  attempts  upon 
the  French  throne,  and  that  he  only  succeeded  on  the 
third  occasion  as  the  President  of  the  Republic.  This 
argues  a  greater  tenacity  of  character  than  any  Imperial 
Pretender  has  since  displayed.     Besides,   in    1848  the 
Napoleonic  legend  was  still  fresh  :  to-day  it  is  a  faded 
affair.    On  a  question  of  political  dynamics  we  must 
fall  back  on   our   old   servant— experience.  History 
teaches  us  that  while  a  small  faction  can  make  a  revo- 
lution in  the  sense  of  seizing  the  palaces  and  the  guards, 
it  requires  a  very  real  pressure  of  material  want,  or  a 
strong1  rush  of  sentiment,  to  induce  a  nation  to  support 
or  acquiesce  in  the  change.    I  lunger  produced  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  and  in   184K  France  was  swept  away  by 
the  revolutionary  wave  which  passed  over  Europe.  In 


the  France  of  to-day  the  starvation  motive  is  certainly 
wanting,  and  we  doubt  if  the  irritation  aroused  by  the 
Dreyfus  affair  is  a  sufficiently  strong  sentiment  to  unite 
the  nation  in  favour  of  either  the  Due  d'Orleans  or  the 
Prince  Napoleon.  President  Faure  might  well  put  to 
either  of  the  pretenders  the  question  which  Charles  II. 
was  fond  of  putting  to  his  brother  James  :  "  Who  is 
going  to  kill  me  to  make  you  king  ?  " 

We  may  be  very  innocent,  but  we  have  formed  the 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  sincere  in 
his  policy  of  peace.  We  do  not  ascribe  his  action 
entirely  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  though  that 
counts  for  something.  We  believe  that  the  Czar  is 
perfectly  informed  as  to  the  financial  and  military 
condition  of  his  vast  Empire.  Money  and  men  are  his 
wants,  to  supply  which  breathing-time  is  essential. 
His  Ministers  have  cleverly  seized  their  opportunity 
of  playing  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  a  young  and 
amiable  Sovereign,  in  order  to  gain  the  one  thing 
needful — time.  There  is  another  point.  It  would 
require  very  strong  provocation  from  England  to 
induce  Nicholas  II.  to  make  war  upon  his  august 
grandmother.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  indeed  Her  Majesty's  life  is 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  European  peace.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  breaking  up,  owing 
to  the  internal  weakness  of  Italy  and  Austria.  The 
recent  attitude  of  protection  adopted  by  the 
German  Emperor  towards  Turkey  makes  an  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Germany  difficult,  and  the  Kaiser 
will  probably,  for  the  time  being,  imitate  England's 
policy  of  isolation.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  may  be 
right  in  saying  that  there  will  be  war  in  Chinese  waters 
over  the  tariff  question  ;  but  it  cannot  come  this  year. 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  all  require 
time  to  assimilate  their  Chinese  acquisitions,  and  to 
learn  what  their  several  interests  are.  The  old- 
fashioned  Eastern  question,  meaning  thereby  the 
Bulgarian-Macedonian-Armenian  question,  we  have, 
like  the  poor,  always  with  us  :  but  since  the  settlement 
of  Crete  it  has  lost  much  of  its  terror.  For  the  life  of 
us  we  cannot  see  where  war  is  to  come  from. 

In  domestic  legislation  the  measure  of  the  Session 
will  be  a  London  Government  Bill,  as  to  which 
there  has  been  so  much  forethought  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  to  whose 
department  it  belongs,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour.  We  should  have  thought  Mr.  Ritchie  might 
have  been  a  fitter  person  to  pilot  the  bill,  as  it  will  deal 
with  Municipal  Government  and  with  London.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  etiquette,  when  the  head  of  a  department 
is  superseded,  it  can  only  be  done,  presumably,  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Such  a  measure  has  long 
been  due,  and  is  needed  as  the  complement  of  the  Act 
of  1888.  That,  at  least,  is  what  it  should  be,  though 
we  are  aware  that  it  might  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
We  do  not  apprehend  much  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's 
attempt  to  form  a  labourers'  league  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  whose  object,  shortly,  is  to  squat  upon  the 
farmers'  land.  Thus  the  quietness  of  Ireland  will 
probably  leave  nothing  to  temper  the  happy  monotony 
of  the  last  year  of  the  century,  except  the  amusement 
of  watching  how  the  Radical  leadership  will  work  "in 
commission." 


THE  RUSSIAN  WAR-CHEST. 

F*ROM  time  to  time  England  is  moved  to  a  general 
revival  of  interest  in  Russian  finance.  These 
occasions  are  never  brought  on  by  financial  considerations 
alone,  but  strictly  coincide  with  some  new  intrusion  of 
the  war-spectre.  In  quiet  times,  neither  bankers,  nor 
brokers,  nor  bondholders,  nor  other  suspicious  folk 
seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  with  the  stability  of  Russian 
credit,  or  ever  disturbed  by  the  mysteries  of  the 
Russian  Treasury.  But  at  the  first  approach  of  a 
"  Penjdeh  incident,"  the  appearance  of  resolute  Musco- 
vite hostility  in  China,  or  any  similar  portent,  political 
speculation,  oven  more  quickly  than  financial  timidity, 
turns  to  the  condition  of  money  matters  in  the  Russian 
Empire.  "We've  got  the  money,  too,"  that  stirring 
line  in  the  deathless  Jingo  song,  might  have  been  no 
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expression  of  doubt  that  Russia  was  as  fortunate,  but 
what  it  might  not  have  been  it  was  ;  the  expression  of 
a  general  and  in  every  way  popular  doubt,  for  which  we 
may  perhaps  find  a  date  in  the  letters  and  speeches 
of  Richard  Cobden.  When  that  peaceable,  and  yet 
half  imperialist,  statesman  said  that,  in  a  conflict  with 
England,  Russia  would  be  crumpled  up  like  a  sheet 
of  paper,  he  was  thinking  not  of  her  destruction  by 
naval  and  military  measures,  but  through  financial 
collapse  :  a  meaning  which  puts  his  simile  exactly  right. 
It  pleased,  for  we  were  immensely  proud  in  those  days 
of  our  cash  resources,  and  all  the  other  virtues  celebrated 
by  Dr.  Smiles  ;  and  ever  since  then  any  association  of 
the  words  England,  Russia,  war,  has  brought  up  to 
sanguine  minds  the  image  of  a  colossal  band-box  full 
of  I.O.U.s. 

Xow  we  see  that  a  sort  of  peace-appeal  from  St. 
Petersburg  has  much  the  same  effect  in  this  way  as  a 
menace  of  war.  No  sooner  does  the  Czar  issue  an 
encyclical  in  favour  of  suspending  armaments  for 
a  few  years,  than  its  meaning  is  brought  to  the  test 
of  Russian  finance.  Nor  is  it  wrong  to  do  so,  or 
"cynical,"  or  unworthy,  or  any  of  the  other  stupid 
things  that  have  been  said  of  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  course.  Suspending  armaments  is 
not  as  simple  an  affair  as  reverting  to  plain  dinners  at 
seven  o'clock.  When  rivalry — we  need  not  speak  of 
enmity — proposes  mutual  suspension  of  effort  for  a  little 
while,  it  is  desirable  to  try  the  grounds  of  the  sugges- 
tion by  every  applicable  test,  and  to  do  so  with  the 
rigour  and  impartiality  of  chemical  investigation.  That 
is  what  would  be  done  in  business,  and  should  be  done 
in  politics.  The  facts  being  found,  choice  of  action  still 
remains.  You  may  consider  and  disregard  the  facts,  or 
act  on  them  in  part — do  what  you  will,  in  short,  within 
your  limit  of  capability  ;  but  not  till  you  have  put  them 
plainly  before  your  eyes,  with  all  the  probabilities  rooted 
in  them.  Therefore  they  are  not  merely  innocent,  but 
dutifully  careful,  who  try  the  Czar's  rescript  by  every 
explanation  that  is  likely  to  fit.  The  financial  explana- 
tion naturally  comes  first ;  and  whether  it  be  applicable 
or  not,  or  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  applicable, 
there  is  more  cogency  in  considering  the  financial  state 
of  Russia  as  related  to  a  disarmament  scheme — which 
is  an  evident  matter  of  choice — than  in  doing  so  in  con- 
templation of  hostilities  beyond  our  power  to  determine. 

Investors  and  traders  (usually  the  best  judges)  being 
sufficiently  agreed  of  the  soundness  of  Russian  finance 
in  the  general,  our  concern  is  at  all  times,  as  to  that 
matter,  with  the  Russian  war-chest  ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  the  common  unvarying  impression  in  England  is 
that  there  is  very  little  in  it.  When  the  war-cloud  hovers 
over  that  land  and  any  other,  discovery  is  not  far  off 
that  Russia  must  certainly  avoid  hostilities  for  some 
time  to  come,  for  reasons  best  known  at  the  Ex- 
chequer. Her  new  system  of  artillery  remains  in- 
complete from  its  enormous  cost  ;  or  the  new  rifle 
equipment,  though  also  incomplete,  has  drained  the 
Treasury  ;  or  there  is  a  famine  so  widespread  as  to 
draw  to  itself  irresistibly  every  available  rouble  from 
every  available  source.  Or  should  war  seem  really 
imminent  (and  it  came  very  near  indeed  after  the  fight- 
ing at  Penjdeh),  then  the  calculation  is  that  at  any  rate 
it  cannot  last  long,  because  of  the  really  "  rotten  " 
state  of  Russian  finance.  And  just  as  this  same  embar- 
rassment is  supposed  to  explain  the  Peace  encyclical,  so 
also  it  explained  (for  us)  the  Russian  alliance  with 
France :  an  alliance  which,  at  first  declared  to  be 
absurdly  impossible  for  political  reasons,  was  afterwards 
thought  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  picaresque  design  on 
French  savings  at  a  time  of  great  need.  Both  explana- 
tions, however,  were  forced,  and  even  rather  hysterical  ; 
and  the  truth  is,  we  suppose,  that  little  is  known  of 
Russia's  money  affairs  except  to  a  few  gentlemen  in  the 
same  constellation  with  M.  de  Witte.  The  greater 
financiers  of  the  professional  class  may  know  much, 
and  probably  do  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  a  knowledge  rank- 
ing with  trade  secrets,  and  therefore  to  be  kept  to 
themselves.  Yet  we  will  venture  the  opinion  that  few 
men  are  more  impressed  with  the  actual  and  potential 
wealth  of  Russia,  or  the  Russian  State,  than  some  who 
have  had  most  reason  to  look  into  its  resources.  The 
immense  expenditure  of  these  later  years  (the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Siberian  railway  was  about  ^35,000,000 


sterling)  may  have  hatched  out  some  misgivings,  though 
not  as  to  ultimate  results ;  for  the  immense  expenditure 
has  been  accompanied  by  enormous  development  of 
potential  ways  and  means.  Latent  resources,  however, 
no  matter  how  considerable  they  may  be,  are  of  small 
avail  in  case  of  great  and  sudden  demands  :  such  de- 
mands as  war  makes  now-a-days,  when  campaigns  that 
cost  scores  of  millions  are  practically  over  in  a  few  weeks. 
To  be  sure,  Russia  is  a  country  that  can  stand  out  against 
conquest  longer  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  the  United 
States.  But  the  conditions  have  changed  for  Russia 
also  in  that  respect  ;  so  that  none  can  boast  any  longer 
of  what  has  been  our  own  great  stand-by  in  war — latent 
resource.  But  see  how  that  works  out.  Two  great 
nations  are  suddenly  at  war.  The  one  has  a  far  greater 
amount  of  available  wealth  than  the  other,  and,  time 
being  allowed,  could  wear  its  foe  out,  and  wear  it 
down  almost  certainly  ;  but  has  never  thoroughly- 
prepared  a  quick  succession  of  heavy  blows.  Its 
antagonist,  a  poorer  country,  may  have  spent  its  whole 
resource  and  borrowed  more  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganising and  completing  a  careful  system  of  attack — a 
system  of  roads,  and  mines,  and  wires,  actual  and 
metaphorical — such  as  must  ensure  a  first  sweeping  suc- 
cess. Consider  what  a  first  sweeping  success  means  in 
these  days,  and  then  say  which  of  the  two  nations  is  the 
likelier  to  be  bankrupt  (by  indemnity  and  what  not)  six 
months  afterwards. 

Which  of  these  two  parts  is  and  has  long  been 
played  by  Russia,  and  which  till  quite  the  other  day 
by  England,  we  know.     With  precisely  how  much 
skill,  with  how  much  freedom  from  the  failure  that 
corruption  and  incompetence  provide,  we  do  not  know. 
And  there  still  remains  the  question  whether  the  im- 
pecuniosity  of  the  Russian  Government  is  all  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be.    It  is  reasonable  to  doubt  it.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  suggestion  that  a  Government 
so  Eastern  in  its  traditions  and  character,  so  unceasingly 
careful  and  assiduous  in  its  military  preparations,  and 
with  a  more  secret  command  of  money  than  any  other 
State  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  unlikely  not  to  have 
an  adequate  war-treasury.  If  but  of  moderate  dimensions, 
why  not  a  hoard  for  fighting  purposes  according  to  the 
use  and  wont  of  such  Governments?    The  question 
may  be  answered  by  another  :  "Why,  in  that  case,  go 
out  into  the  streets  to  borrow  for  army  charges?" 
But  where  such  treasuries  are  formed  they  are  meant  for 
their  own  sacred  purpose  alone  ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  Governments  are  poor  because  they  borrow.  Govern- 
ments are  greatownersortrustees  of  property  sometimes. 
There  is  no  such  independent  owner  or  trustee  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  the  Czar  ;  and  with  no  lack  of  means  at 
command  it  may  profit  his  country  to  borrow  vastsums  in 
order  to  enlarge,  to  exploit,  to  secure  the  estate  ;  and 
that  is  what  Russian  Governments  seem  to  have  been 
doing.    There  are  even  political  advantages  in  such 
borrowing.    When  an  individual  person  borrows,  he 
puts  himself  very  much  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor. 
When  a  strong  nation  borrows  of  other  nations  the  case 
is  altered  ;  the  creditor  is  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor.     The   Russian   loans   were   largely   held  in 
England  for  a  long  time  :  no  foreign  stock  was  so 
much  favoured  by  the   last   generation   of  bankers, 
Much  of  this  stock  was  sold  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
with  a  sense  of  political  relief.    Most  of  it  passed  into 
German  hands.    Germany  was  loaded  with  Russian 
stock  in  Bismarck's  time — not  to  his  political  advan- 
tage ;   for   the   consequences  of  suspended  payment 
(which  would  have  been  terrible  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  conditions   then  existing  at  Berlin)  were 
actually  hinted  from  St.  Petersburg  on  some  appropriate 
occasion  of  disagreement.    The  desire  of  the  Russian 
Government  seems  to  be  to  make  the  whole  world  its 
banker  ;  and  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
is  all  from  need,  and  not  at  all  from  financial  policy  and 
statecraft.  Of  the  two,  the  second  is  the  safer  hypothesis  ; 
and  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding her  enormous  army  and  her  fast-growing 
navy,  Russia  is  bent  upon  conquest  by  management 
and  not  by  war  (unless  as  a  finishing  stroke),  it  would  be 
most  unsafe  to  reckon  at  any  time  on  the  lack  of  means- 
in  that  country  as  a  safeguard  against  war. 
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LORD  ELGIN. 

"  1\/T  AGISTRATUS  virum  ostendit"  is  an  aphorism 
IV 1  the  truth  of  which  has  rarely  been  more  clearly 
vindicated  than  in  the  case  of  the  retiring  Viceroy  of 
India.  Five  years  ago  he  was  an  unknown  quantity  ; 
to-day  he  remains,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  force  on  which 
his  country  may  draw  for  the  higher  service  in  the 
future.  We  find  it  difficult  to  recall  many  instances 
where  the  choice  of  an  untried  man  for  a  great  post  has 
been  more  completely  justified  by  his  conduct  in  times 
of  extreme  difficulty.  Not  that  any  man,  on  assuming 
such  an  office  as  that  which  Lord  Elgin  has  filled  with 
conspicuous  success,  should  not  foresee  the  possibility 
of  gigantic  obstacles  to  his  career  ;  but  he  may  be  for- 
given if  he  does  not  foresee  that  misfortune  will  come 
during  his  reign  with  both  hands  full.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appointment,  twice  pressed  upon  a  reluctant  recipient, 
has  been  most  brilliantly  justified  by  the  event.  We 
may  set  it  against  the  unhappy  instance  of  Lord  Ripon, 
and  admit  that  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Liberal  Premier.  "  Bon  chien  chasse  de  race  "  is 
rarely  true  of  the  sons  of  statesmen  ;  but  the  present 
Earl  of  Elgin  may  boast  that  his  title,  already  illus- 
trated by  the  great  services  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, has  acquired  at  his  hands  a  fresh  claim  to  the 
grateful  recognition  of  his  countrymen. 

The  modest  speech  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
events  of  his  rule,  and  indicated  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
is  worthy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  our  public  service, 
and  especially  of  that  branch  which  performs  its  task 
in  India,  where  there  is  daily  done  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  more  really  good  yet  unrecognised  work 
than  any  other  people  could  show  at  any  period  of 
the  world's  history.  There  is  no  public  official  who 
receives  less  adequate  acknowledgment  for  his  services 
than  an  Indian  Civil  servant,  and  what  recognition 
he  does  receive  is  probably  founded  on  inaccurate 
grounds.  We  enjoy  the  prestige  derived  from  the 
Government  of  India,  which,  indeed,  is  the  real  source 
of  it  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
estimate  the  true  nature  or  scope  of  the  work  done. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  well.  Parliamentary  interference 
with  Indian  government  is  always  disastrous,  and,  if 
ignorance  abated  criticism,  it  would  be  folly  indeed  for 
our  legislators  to  be  wise.  But  the  telegraph  has  only 
brought  out  more  clearly  the  incapacity  of  people  at 
home  to  control  Indian  administration. 

It  is  they  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  grasp  this  patent 
fact  who  are  the  boldest  critics  of  Indian  statesmen. 
There  are,  probably,  many  excellent  persons  who  still 
cherish  the  legend,  created  by  certain  Radical  politi- 
cians, that  Lord  Elgin  was  a  weakling,  who  became  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  fire-eating  soldiers  and  oppres- 
sive magistrates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  proved 
one  of  the  least  obtrusive,  but  one  of  the  most  successful 
among  a  line  of  great  rulers.  Let  us  take  first  the 
uncontested  services  he  has  rendered.  During  his  years 
of  office  3.500  miles  of  railway  have  been  opened  in 
India.  He  has  been  both  praised  and  blamed  for  excess 
of  zeal  in  his  railway  policy  ;  but  he  has  at  least  done 
this  much,  he  has  instituted  a  system  whereby  the 
claims  of  competing  railway  schemes,  which  come 
before  the  Government  in  hundreds,  are  quickly  and 
justly  disposed  of  after  due  examination.  One  result, 
and  that  peculiarly  important  in  India,  apart  from  the 
generally  civilising  influence  of  the  railway,  has  been  that 
during  the  terrible  years  of  1896  and  1897  the  peninsula 
has  been  able,  in  a  way  never  known  before,  to 
rely  on  its  own  stores  of  grain.  This  doubtless  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  effects  of  a  most  grievous 
famine  were  warded  off,  or  mitigated,  more  successfully 
than  ever  before.  We  do  not  forget  the  generosity  of 
this  country,  nor  should  the  Viceroy,  whose  wisdom 
made  a  timely  and  effective  appeal  to  the  national  purse, 
be  forgotten.  The  treatment  of  the  plague  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  criticism  ;  but  its  details  were  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Viceroy  ;  in  any  case  its  appear- 
ance laid  fresh  tasks  upon  the  administration,  on  which 
a  famine  usually  makes  all  the  demands  it  is  adequate 
to  meet.  All  these  expenses  had  to  be  borne  by  an 
already  heavily  burdened  Treasury,  but  the  brave  and 
sagacious  words  of  Lord  Elgin,  regarding  the  resources 
of  India,  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  tempted  to 


despair  of  its  financial  future.  The  rate  of  exchange 
during  the  current  year  has  only  varied  3  per  cent.,  as 
against  a  fluctuation  of  1 1  or  12  previously,  and  the 
desired  goal  of  \6d.  to  the  rupee  has  been  almost 
attained.  We  think  there  is  much  in  the  appeal  that 
the  Indian  Government  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  too  high  an  interest.  After  all  labour  is  cheap,  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  being  daily  opened  up,  and 
the  protection  of  England  gives  India  a  stability  which 
many  European  States  may  envy. 

In  all  the  matters  alluded  to  Lord  Elgin  has  legitimate 
ground  for  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  not  on  these  that 
his  claims  to  be  considered  a  great  Viceroy  will  be 
disputed  or  upheld.  The  Native  Press  Act,  and  the 
frontier  wars,  are  the  matters  on  which  controversy  has 
raged,  and  he  wisely  has  touched  upon  them  with  the 
lightest  hand.  He  can  afford  to  abstain  from  insisting  on 
a  matter  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  informed  persons 
are  of  his  opinion,  but  he  would  have  been  more  than 
human  if  he  had  not  hinted  at  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  him  by  some  members  of  his  own 
party. 

With  regard  to  the  Press,  results  have  fully  justified 
the  Indian  Government.  It  cannot  be  beneficial  for  the 
subjects  of  any  realm  to  read  coarse  and  virulent  abuse 
of  their  rulers,  but  what  is  contemptible  in  the  West 
becomes  dangerous  in  the  East.  There  is  no  unalterable 
rule  with  regard  to  Press  Censorship;  the  criterion  of  its 
value  as  an  institution  is  the  mental  condition  of  the 
people  who  read  the  newspapers.  A  Frederick  the  Great 
ordering  his  men  to  paste  libels  on  himself  low  enough 
for  the  people  to  read,  is  magnanimous  in  Berlin  but 
demented  in  Calcutta.  Every  native  who  writes  in  a 
newspaper  would  fain  be  regarded  as  a  patriot  fighting 
against  tyranny ; 

' '  ed  tin  Marcel  diventa 
Ogni  villa 1 1  che  parteggiando  vi'enc." 

But  the  warrior  and  the  man  of  the  people  do  not 
comprehend  a  Government  which  allows  itself  to  be 
insulted,  and  they  form  the  real  public  opinion  of  India. 

Finally,  in  the  debated  question  of  the  frontier 
wars  Lord  Elgin  is  justified  by  results  ;  but  he  must 
have  keenly  felt  for  a  time  the  action  of  his  political 
friends.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the 
singularly  infelicitous  choice  of  a  battle-ground,  on  the 
two  occasions  when  the  Opposition  has  challenged  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Soudan  expe- 
dition requires  no  excuse  ;  but  the  frontier  wars  were, 
it  is  true,  marked  by  errors  at  first  which  everyone 
knows  were  not  the  fault  of  the  Viceroy,  but  are  to  be 
imputed  to  certain  frontier  authorities,  who  shall  be 
nameless.  The  attempt  to  brand  Lord  Elgin  as  the 
tool  of  a  military  clique  is  one  of  the  meanest  episodes 
of  party  strife  known  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  In 
this  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  principal  sinner.  It  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted  that  a  man  of  the  calibre 
of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  associated  with  so  despicable  an  attack  upon 
his  former  colleague,  from  which  Lord  Rosebery 
with  his  customary  astuteness  held  aloof.  The  attempt 
to  convict  a  public  servant  upon  a  private  telegram 
came  to  this— that  the  late  Government  asked  for 
explanations  of  the  Viceroy's  attitude,  but  offered  no 
alternative  policy  before  they  left  office.  So  little 
weight  indeed  did  the  Liberal  Cabinet  attach  to  the 
charge  of  bad  faith,  that  at  the  Cabinet  Council,  when 
the  whole  matter  was  discussed,  the  point  as  to  a 
possible  breach  of  faith  was  only  mentioned  incidentally 
after  three  main  propositions  had  been  disposed  of.  To 
point  to  the  outbreak  among  the  tribes  as  the  result  of 
making  a  road  to  Chitral  is  idle,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  tribes  along  the  road  did  not  rebel,  and  that 
the  only  alternative  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government  would  have  resulted  in  the  betrayal  of  the 
tribes  who  had  stood  by  us.  A  reputation  for  good 
faith  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  and  the  Viceroy,  who  would  have  risked 
it  to  please  politicians  at  home,  would  have  indeed  been 
guilty,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  unhappy  phrase,  of  "a  gross 
breach  of  faith."  The  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  may  be 
inevitable,  lay  in  the  Durand  agreement,  which  drew  a 
hard  and  last' line  between  India  and  Afghanistan,  and 
thus  brought  within  the  influence  of  one  State  or  the 
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other  tribes  which  had  formerly  ranged  freely  in  a  no 
man's  land. 

It  is  Manchester thum  run  mad  to  suppose  that  you 
can  always  be  at  peace  with  men  to  whom  vendetta  is 
the  only  serious  business  of  life.  The  splendid  campaign 
of  Sir  William  Lockhart,  and  a  reputation  for  meaning 
what  we  say,  have  won  us  their  respect,  and  a  similar 
policy  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  it.  Lord  Elgin  has 
known  how  to  steer  his  course  evenly  between  the  for- 
ward party  and  its  opponents ;  if  he  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  the  former,  that  he  did  so  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  policy  accepted  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  rightly,  in  1894.  That  they  failed  to  foresee 
its  evolution  does  not  entitle  them  to  belittle  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  own  nominee. 

To  sum  up,  Lord  Elgin  has  known  how  to  be  patient, 
silent,  and  strong  ;  he  has  guided  India  through  the 
most  critical  period  she  has  known  since  the  Mutiny  ; 
and  the  highest  proof  of  his  sagacity  is  that  few  people 
at  home  know  how  critical  it  has  been.  We  can  wish 
his  successor  no  better  fortune  than  to  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps, but  under  a  clearer  sky. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  EMBELLISHMENT 
OF  LONDON. 

IF  our  fathers  sometimes  treated  the  prophets  with 
contempt,  we  appear,  in  a  panic  of  repentance,  to 
be  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  every  minor  false  prophet 
of  the  day.  Fate  gave  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  detached  star  from  the  Renaissance  Pleiad,  a 
man  who  by  rights  should  have  been  born  when 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  were 
straining  in  the  race  for  the  creation  of  a  supreme  heroic 
monument.  What,  by  unkind  accident,  no  one  of  them 
completed  Alfred  Stevens  brought  within  an  ace  of 
completion  here  :  his  monument  wanted  but  the  addition 
of  that  one  of  the  three  or  four  first-rate  equestrian 
statues  of  the  world,  which  he  had  modelled,  to  be  the 
superb  missing  achievement.  The  whim  of  a  cathedral 
chapter  left  it  truncated.  Succeeding  times  have  not 
yet  furnished  the  energy  and  devotion  to  cast  the 
statue  and  place  it  upon  its  arch.  But  meantime  money 
and  the  will  have  been  forthcoming  without  stint  for  all 
manner  of  second-rate  decoration.  Nay,  an  equestrian 
statue  to  the  same  hero  has  actually  been  set  up  ;  a 
monument  that  must  be  among  the  three  or  four  worst 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  And  now  Boadicea  is  upon  us 
again,  with  her  chariot  and  horses. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  very  middling  gift 
horses  (the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Thornycroft)  were  on 
view  at  Westminster  last  spring,  so  that  Londoners 
might  look  them  in  the  mouth.  Timidity  in  rejecting  a 
gift,  backed  by  testimonials  from  "  art-circles,"  appeared 
to  be  likely  to  carry  the  day.  A  vote  of  ^5,000  to  pay 
for  a  pedestal  came  up  before  the  County  Council,  and 
was  opposed  ;  but  an  unexpected  intervention  checked 
the  whole  project  at  this  point.  The  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  informed  the  County  Council  that  it 
had  no  power  to  put  up  the  statue  without  leave  of  the 
Government,  and  there  the  matter  dropped.  Since 
then,  however,  the  vote  has  reappeared  on  the  agenda, 
because,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Government  has  now 
withdrawn  its  opposition.  Thus  a  most  convenient 
veto  has  been  thrown  away,  and  London  will  have 
another  middle-class  monument. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  spill  too  many  tears  over  this 
particular  case.  The  monument  will  go  very  well  with 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  with  Doulton's  Works  and 
the  Aquarium,  with  all  that  modern  enterprise  has  done 
to  embellish  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  few  monuments  more  or  less  cannot  make  things 
worse  in  that  unhappy  part  of  the  riverside.  But  with 
aediles  so  accommodating,  pious  donors  so  abundant, 
private  enterprise  and  public  bungling  in  building  so 
pressing,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  parts  where  an 
older  dignity  remains  will  not  be  invaded  and  adorned  ? 
Are  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Somerset  House  quite  safe 
with  this  itch  for  art?  Shall  we  not  someday  see  an 
iron  bridge  with  Gothic  mouldings  and  tasty  sculpture 


thrown  across  at  that  point  to  give  facilities  for  tram- 
way communication,  and  a  building  in  the  sanitary 
style  of  South  Kensington  take  the  place  of  Chambers' 
Palace  ? 

The  fear  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  jealous  lovers 
of  the  river  know  how  much  has  already  gone,  or  is 
doomed  to  go.  Bridges,  churches,  irrecoverable  ancient 
houses  and  parks  that  made  its  course  lovely,  are 
things  of  the  past  or  threatened,  while  money  is  lavished 
on  the  destruction  of  our  cathedrals,  on,  tart-like  monu- 
ments, on  machinery  for  the  propagati  on  of  bad  taste 
like  the  Academy  and  the  Government  Schools  of  Design. 
Putney  Bridge  has  gone,  Fulham  Church  is  rebuilt  one 
side,  Fairfax  House  pulled  down  on  the  other,  and  the 
banks  above  bridge  industriously  vulgarised.  Further 
up,  the  old  Hammersmith  Church  has  gone,  a  marvel 
of  quaintness  and  old  colour  outside  and  in  ;  and  a  vast, 
cheap,  trade-Gothic  building  has  taken  its  place.  The 
charming  old  church  at  Chiswick  has  also  made  way 
for  professional  Gothic.  Higher  still,  Kew  Bridge  is 
doomed — one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  country  for  curve, 
situation,  and  grouping.  A  quarrel  over  the  estimates 
for  the  new  (tramway)  bridge  delays  its  fate  ;  but  no 
authority  dreams  of  insisting  that  the  tramway  shall 
make  a  bridge  for  itself,  and  leave  one  of  the  rarest 
compositions  of  landscape  and  architecture  untouched. 
After  this  who  will  say  that  Richmond  and  Kingston 
Bridges  are  safe  ?  The  view  from  the  Hill  itself — that 
extraordinary  sweep  of  park,  unbroken  as  far  as 
Twickenham — lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator.  The 
Ham  side  is,  perhaps,  secure,  though  Twickenham 
yearns  to  construct  a  bridge  and  monster  hotel  on  Eel- 
pie  Island,  and  "develop"  the  Ham  Estate.  But  on 
the  other  side  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
curve  hangs  now  in  the  balances.  The  "  Marble  Hill  " 
estate,  long  in  the  market,  has  changed  hands,  and 
rumour  has  it  that  this  and  an  adjoining  property  are  to 
be  "  developed."  To  buy  it  as  a  public  park  has  proved 
too  costly  for  the  purse  of  Twickenham.  Has  Govern- 
ment and  has  the  nation  no  duty  when  a  part  of  that 
royal  prospect  is  in  question,  that  remaining  fragment  of 
lordly  peace  through  which  the  river,  hemmed  in  by 
towns,  still  flows  ?  Ham  House  guards  that  seclusion 
on  the  Surrey  side,  and  till  now  has  been  faced  by  the 
grey  block  and  lofty  trees  of  Marble  Hill.  If  this  land- 
scape is  cut  into,  London  loses  a  matchless  silvan  effect 
at  her  very  doors. 

We  have  touched  on  one  or  two  instances  of  attempts 
to  beautify  London,  and  one  or  two  points  where  her 
ancient  property  in  beauty  has  been  marred  or  threatened. 
The  moral  we  draw  is  this  :  Commissioners  of  Works 
cannot  call  genius  into  being  ;  Governments,  as  Govern- 
ments are  ordinarily  constituted  or  advised,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  patronise  art  with  any  discretion.  They  will 
do  well  to  be  chary  in  the  work  of  decoration.  But  the 
work  of  guardianship  and  conservation  may  well  call 
for  their  activity,  even  if  it  cost  money  to  preserve  what 
is  priceless  and  irreplaceable.  Vigilance,  pressure,  veto, 
direction  given  to  private  generosity,  and  backing  to 
local  effort,  these  seem  to  be  called  for  in  high  places,  if 
we  are  not  to  lose  all  from  the  past,  that  gives  dignity 
and  amenity  to  the  capital.  Does  the  Griffin  by  the 
Temple  make  up  for  a  landscape  ruined  at  the  gates 
of  London  ? 


TARRAGONA, 

SEEN  from  the  sea,  Tarragona  is  a  cluster  of  grey 
houses,  full  of  windows,  on  a  hill  rising  steeply 
from  the  shore  ;  and  the  grey  houses  climb  to  a  yellow 
point,  the  Cathedral.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  black 
line  of  railway  crosses  a  strip  of  ruinous  land,  from 
which  the  abrupt  rock  goes  up  to  the  Paseo  de  Santa 
Clara  ;  and,  leaning  there  over  the  railings,  one  looks 
down  on  that  strip  of  ruinous  land,  whitened  harshly  by 
the  great  open  square  of  the  prison,  whenever  one  looks 
seawards. 

And,  indeed,  all  Tarragona  is  expressed  in  those  two 
words,  ruins  and  the  sea.  Whichever  way  one  follows 
it,  it  ends  in  half-hewn  rock,  and  in  a  new  aspect  of  the 
sea,  and  it  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  colony. 
The  Roman  walls  themselves,  of  which  such  consider- 
able fragments  remain,  rise  on  the  foundations  of  a 
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Cyclopean  wall,  built  of  vast  unhewn  masses  of  stone  ; 
the  Cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque  ; 
a  public  square,  lined  with  houses,  the  Plaza  de  Fuente, 
still  keeps  the  form  of  the  Roman  circus.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  old  town  are  made  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Roman  houses,  modern  windows  break  out  in  solid 
Roman  walls,  left  to  end  where  ruin  left  them  to  end  ; 
there  are  Roman  fountains  in  the  squares,  Roman 
tombstones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  fragments  of  triumphal  arches  are  set  into 
the  walls  about  Roman  gateways;  the  "Tower  of 
Charles  V."  comes  up  from  the  tiled  roof  of  the  Arsenal, 
and  "  Pilate's  Tower,"  once  part  of  the  Palace  of 
Augustus,  is  a  prison.  And  out  of  all  these  ruins  of 
great  things  there  has  come,  for  the  most  part,  only 
something  itself  dilapidated,  to  which  the  ruins  lend  no 
splendour.  They  exist,  but  half  themselves,  as  if  un- 
willingly made  a  part  of  the  stagnant  life  about  them, 
unwillingly  closing  in  the  coloured  movement  of 
markets,  the  rapid,  short  steps  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
They  have  seen  narrow  streets  come  up  in  their  midst, 
twisting  between  them,  winding  up  and  down  steps, 
and  around  corners,  and  jutting  out  into  irregular 
squares  and  odd  triangles  ;  doorways,  windows,  busy 
iron  balconies,  flat  roofs,  the  whole  idly  active  Spanish 
life  open  to  the  street,  or  disappearing  behind  green 
pcrsianas ;  and  they  see  the  Spaniards  still  quarrying 
about  them,  restless,  and  leaving  their  impoverished, 
fragmentary  city  still  unfinished. 

Yet  Tarragona  has  its  one  marvel,  the  Cathedral, 
as  the  Cathedral  has  itself  its  marvel,  the  cloisters. 
Its  facade,  coloured  the  brown  of  the  earth,  and  warmed 
with  a  tinge  of  almost  ruddy  gold,  fills  the  whole  space  of 
sky  at  the  end  of  the  steep  street  by  which  one  approaches 
it,  whose  narrow  lines  indeed  cut  into  the  great  rose- 
window,  and  the  arched  Gothic  portal,  in  which  the  Virgin 
and  Child  stand  in  the  midst  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
carved  simply  and  devoutly  by  the  thirteenth-century 
sculptor,  who  has  set  over  them  a  Last  Judgment  in 
relief,    crowded   with   small,  indistinguishable  dead, 
while  the  great  saints— each  saint  distinct,  with  his 
written  history  beside  him— rise  visibly  from  their  coffins, 
and  two  flying  angels  blow  long  trumpets  above  their 
heads.    Walking  round  it,  by  ways  which  lose  and 
find  it  again,  we  see  the  long,  irregular,  late  Roman- 
esque structure,  like  house  added  to  house,  with  its 
low  octagonal  turret,  exactly  the  deep,  rich  colour  of 
plum  pudding.    Inside,  the  church,  with  less  of  that 
properly  Spanish  mystery  which  we  find  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Barcelona,  for  example,  has  an  ample  dignity, 
and  at  night,  before  the  altar  candles  are  lit,  becomes 
splendid  in  shadow.     In  its  detail,  in   the  gradual 
accumulation  of  structure  and  ornament,  the  statues  of 
the  retablo,  the  windows,  doorways,  columns,  it  is  in 
itself  an  almost  complete  historical  museum  of  Spanish 
art  in  stone.    But  it  is,  after  all,  in  the  cloisters  that 
one  cares  chiefly  to  linger.    To  walk  there,  looking 
between  the  slim  white  columns,  with  their  history  of 
the  Bible  or  of  the  world  carved  minutely  and  with 
mediaeval  humour  on  the  capitals  ;  looking  past  them 
into  that  inner  court  where  a  garden  of  trees  and  shrubs 
blossoms  with  many  greens — the  green  of  palm,  of 
cypress,  of  oleander  ;  in  that  coolness  under  the  sun- 
shine visible  upon  the  foliage,  is  to  surrender  oneself  to 
an  enchanted  peace.    Here  Tarragona  at  least  still 
sleeps  perfectly,  in  that  permanent  dream  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Ruins  and  the  sea,  I  have  said,  make  up  most  of 
Tarragona  ;  and  the  sea  here  has  some  particular  charm 
of  its  own,  new  to  me,  after  all  I  have  seen  of  the  sea. 
A  wide  rambla,  planted  with  trees,  where,  in  the  after- 
noon, everyone  walks,  leads  to  that  iron  railing  at  the 
cliff's  edge  from  which,  but  for  the  pedestal  of  a  modern 
statue,  one  could  look  right  through  the  new  town  to 
the  open  country  and  the  vine-covered  hills  of  the 
PrioratO.  To  the  right  is  the  harbour,  with  its  long 
curving  mole  ;  to  the  left,  a  little  neck  of  land  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  making  a  kind  of  tiny  bay  ;  in  front,  the 
unlimited  sea.  At  night  the  gaslit  mole  becomes  a 
horseshoe  with  golden  nails,  the  little  neck  of  land  might 
be  the  first  glimpse  of  a  desert  island.  Something  in 
the  point  from  which  one  looks  down  on  il,  the  sense  of 
being  almost  theatrically  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
balcony,  helps,  no  doubt,  to  make  one  look  on  this  view 


of  the  sea  as  a  great  spectacle,  arranged  against  a  mag- 
nificent moving  background  of  clouds.  Certainly  I 
never  saw  the  clouds  dispose  themselves  with  so  con- 
scious an  air  of  being  scenery,  a  background,  as  about 
that  vast  plain  of  blue  sea,  pillaring  a  kind  of  fleecy 
dome  over  it.  And  the  strip  of  black  ruinous  land  made 
its  own  line  of  footlights,  dark-coloured  for  contrast 
with  that  watery,  and  variable,  and  gentle  brilliance. 

It  is  certain  that  the  expressive  quality  of  Tarragona 
comes  out,  not  only  in  the  union,  but  in  the  emphatic 
contrast,  of  sea  and  ruins.  And  that  particular,  harsh, 
spot  on  the  shore,  the  great  prison,  "  El  Milagro,"  has 
its  own  singular  value  in  the  composition.  One  looks 
clown,  from  those  railings,  on  the  whole  inner  court, 
open  to  the  sky,  and  painted  sky-blue,  where  a  line  of 
prisoners  sits  in  the  sun,  wearing  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats,  rope-making,  and  the  others  stroll  about,  drink 
out  of  earthen  pitchers,  or  sit  on  great  stones,  all  over 
the  court,  or  with  their  backs  against  the  door  of  the 
prison-chapel.  They  have  hung  up  their  coats  on  nails 
in  the  wall,  and  they  lounge  there  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  white  sandal-shoes,  exactly  as  they  would  lounge  in 
their  own  doorways.  Outside  the  high  white  walls, 
soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  stand  on  guard  ;  and  at 
night  .after  the  prison  is  silent  behind  its  grated  windows, 
one  hears  their  long  cry  of  "  Sereno  "  echoing  other 
voices  from  up  the  hill.  And  that  centre  of  lives  that 
have  come  to  grief,  all  that  pent-up  violence,  is  set  there 
between  the  city  and  the  sea,  for  idle  people  to  look  down 
upon  all  day  ;  and  all  day  long,  beggars,  or  children,  or 
casual  passers,  stand  leaning  over  those  railings,  staring 
down  into  the  prison-yard.  As  many  people,  I  think, 
look  at  the  prison  as  at  the  sea  ;  some  of  them  cannot 
see  the  sea  for  the  prison,  and  their  eyes  stop  there  on 
the  way.  And  for  everyone  who  looks  at  the  sea,  there 
is  the  prison  thrusting  itself  between  one's  sight  and  the 
sea,  more  desolate  than  any  ruin,  a  wicked  spot  which 
one  cannot  wipe  off  from  the  earth. 

Arthur  Symons. 


TWO  FRENCH  AMBASSADORS. 

WE  are  taught  in  England,  or  at  least  we  used  to 
be,  that  "  comparisons  are  odious."  French 
children,  perhaps,  are  not  brought  up  on  this  excellent 
precept.  "  Le  Figaro"  should  surely  have  pondered  it 
more  deeply  before  endeavouring  to  institute  compari- 
sons between  the  reserve  and  tact  of  English  Ambas- 
sadors in  France,  of  whom  there  have  been  nine  since 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  reserve  and 
tact  of  France's  representatives  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James',  of  whom  there  have  been  forty-one  during  the 
same  period.  "  Le  Figaro's "  neglect  in  that  respect 
suggests  a  recommendation  to  be  less  inquisitive  for 
the  future,  by  refreshing  its  memory  with  regard  to  one 
or  two  French  ambassadors  whom  most  people  can 
remember. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Persigny,  and  of  him  Lore 
Malmesbury  writes  to  Lord  Cowley  on  March  2,  1858, 
"With  the  best  animus,  Persigny  is  so  cmporte',  that 
we  cannot  reason  with  him  ;  his  vehemence  and  excita- 
bility  makeinterviewsanything  butagreeable.  [Compare 
Lord  Salisbury  on  his  interview  with  Baron  deCourcel.  ]  1 
wish  particularly  to  avoid  any  sort  of  complaint  being 
made  of  him  to  his  enemy,  Walewski,  or  even  to  the  Em- 
peror upon  thi'sscore,  but  there  is  one  point  whichjj'ow  must 
press  upon  the  Emperor,  and  which  he  must  in  his  turn 
press  upon  Persigny — namely,  that  it  is  utterlyfatalto  the 
carrying  out  of  delicate  operations,  or  even  of  routine  I 
business,  if  he  repeats  to  the  Opposition  all  that  passes  j 
between  him  and  her  Majesty's  ministers."    And  lest 
Lord  Cowley  himself  should  find  it  difficult  to  approach 
the  Emperor  on  so  ticklish  a  question  without  definite 
charges,  Lord  Malmesbury  supplies  them.    "  After  my 
first  conversation  on  the  20th  (ulto.),  in  which  we  j 
proposed  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  the  present" 
(Lord  Malmesbury  is  referring  to  the  Refugee  com- 
plication arising  out  of  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon 
III.'s  life),  "  he  went  and  related  the  whole  to  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  and,  that  you  may  not  doubt  the  fact,  he  1 
himself  told  me  that  he  had  done  so,  together  with 
I'almerston's  observations.     You  know  well  enough 
that,  whatever  the   Government,  and  whatever  the 
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Opposition,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  political  matters 
unless  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  are  tongue-tied  with 
the  Opposition.  It  always  was  looked  upon  as  a  point 
of  honour,  just  as  it  is  with  our  own,  many  of  whom 
must  be  always  opposed  to  the  de  facto  Government  in 
opinions.  Pray,  then,  let  him  be  warned  by  his  master, 
but  not  by  his  fellow-servant,  whom  he  hates  with  all 
the  bitterness  imaginable." 

After  all,  Persigny's  disregard  of  the  diplomatic 
convenances  might  have  been  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  one  can  only  commend  Lord  Malmesbury  for 
endeavouring  to  confine  that  knowledge  to  a  limited 
circle ;  although  there  is  a  serious  doubt  whether 
Wulewski  himself  would  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner 
if  Lord  Cowley  had  taken  the  Republicans,  Orleanists, 
and  Legitimists,  into  his  confidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  desired  expulsion  of  the  Refugees.  Persigny,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  with  a  small  audience  ;  practically 
he  pronounced  his  views  urbi  ct  orbi.  Twelve  days 
after  the  date  of  the  above-quoted  letter,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury wrote  as  follows  in  his  "Journal:"  "Lady 
Tankerville  dined  at  Lady  Palmerston's,  where  she 
met  the  Persignys  ....  Count  Kielmansegge,  the 
Hanoverian  Minister,  told  her  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
in  Persigny  to  make  such  scenes  because  Palmerston 
was  turned  out  and  Lord  Derby  come  in  ;  that  a  foreign 
Ambassador  ought  to  have  no  politics  except  those  of 
his  own  country  ;  and  it  ought  to  make  no  difference  to 
him  which  party  was  in  office,  it  being  his  duty  to  be 
friends  with  all.  I  hope  Persigny  is  really  going  over, 
as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  both  difficult  and  disagreeable 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  is  perfectly 
untrustworthy,  repeats  everything  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  never  appears  to  act  according  to  his  instructions. 
The  first  time  I  met  him  at  the  Foreign  Office  he 
literally  raved,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
(he  was  in  Court  dress),  and  shouting  '  C'est  la  guerre  ! 
c'est  la  guerre  ! '  "  The  first  part  of  the  latter  note  is 
evidently  based  on  information  supplied  by  Lady 
Tankerv  ille,  and,  lest  this  evidence  should  be  suspected 
by  the  French  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
them  that  Lady  Tankerville  was  by  birth  a  Gramont. 
A  Gramont  is  necessarily  a  Legitimist,  and  therefore 
suspected  of  being  hostile  to  everything  and  everybody 
belonging  to  the  Second  Empire.  Not  so.  The  Due 
de  Guiche,  Lady  Tankerville's  nephew,  and  subse- 
quently Napoleon's  Foreign  Minister,  as  Due  Agenor 
de  Gramont,  was  one  of  the  first  to  rally  to  the  restored 
Napoleonic  dynasty. 

This  in  passing.  Here  is  another  extract  from  Lord 
Malmesbury's  letter  to  Lord  Cowley,  dated  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards  (January  26,  1859):  "I  must 
thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  met,  with- 
out any  instructions  from  me,  the  idea  of  the  French 
Government  of  sending  Persigny  here  again.  I  will  tell 
you  frankly  that  when  Persigny  assured  you  he  only 
saw  Palmerston  once  after  he  left  office,  it  is  entirely 
untrue.  When  violently  insisting  on  the  necessity  and 
ease  of  passing  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  he  came  out  with 
this  :  '  J'ai  repetd  a  Palmerston  phis  d'une  fois  tous  vos 
raisonnements,  et  il  me  dit  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  un  mot  de 
vrai  dans  tout  cela.'  It  was  then  I  told  him  that  I  must 
do  all  business  at  Paris  through  you,  if  he  saw  our 
opponents  and  repeated  our  conversations  to  them. 
Before  he  left  Paris,  where  he  was  when  Palmerston 
was  turned  out,  he  said  to  several  people  that  in  a  week 
he  would  put  him  in  his  place  by  forcing  us  to  pass  the 
same  Bill.  I  could  add  half  a  dozen  witnesses  to  this. 
For  three  weeks  after  he  returned,  I  heard  of  nothing 
but  his  violent  language  against  Lord  Derby  and  me  in 
every  salon,  and  it  was  the  talk  and  astonishment  of  the 
whole  Corps  Diplomatique  to  see  a  French  Ambassador 
holding  forth  like  an  electioneering  agent.  .  .  .  This 
country  is  not  Spain,  and  a  Government  is  not  to  be 
upset  by  a  Foreign  Ambassador." 

Thus  far  Lord  Malmesbury.  Persigny,  it  is  true, 
was  the  envoy  of  a  regime  P  rance  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned, but  the  late  M.  Challemel-Lacour  was  a 
shining  light  of  the  Third  Republic.  The  following 
are  passages  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  "  Le 
Figaro  "  of  December  20  or  21,  1881,  commenting  upon 
M.  Challemel-Lacour's  interference  in  English  affairs, 
and  "  Le  Figaro"  was  the  severest  critic  of  Sir 
Edmund   Monson.     After  describing   M.  Challemel- 


Lacour's  philosophical  recreations,  "Janus"  (M.  de 
Bonnieres),  who  was  one  of  "Whist's"  (M.  Valfrey) 
predecessors,  goes  on  to  say  : — "  I  should  certainly  not 
attempt  to  draw  M.  Challemel-Lacour  from  the  leisure 
of  his  gentle  and  restful  existence,  if  of  late  his  pre- 
occupations had  not  turned  with  a  kind  of  complacency 
towards  Ireland,  and  if  he  did  not  attempt  in  thai 
respect  to  intervene  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  counsels.  It 
was  reserved  for  Ireland  to  divert  M.  Challemel-Lacour 
from  his  nonchalant  diplomatism,  which  professes  to 
despise  '  the  career '  and  its  usages  because  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  them." 

"  M.  Challemel-Lacour,"  the  article  further  says, 
"is  entirely  engrossed  with  Ireland.  In  fact,  so  en- 
grossed is  he  as  to  have  led  English  Ministers  to  remark 
that  he  is  engrossed  with  nothing  else.  The  other  day 
Lord  Granville  said  in  a  despairing  tone  to  one  of  his 
friends,  '  M.  Challemel-Lacour  talks  of  nothing  but 
Ireland.'  And  then  he  added,  '  I  should  like  to  know 
somebody  who  has  sufficient  influence  over  M.  Challe- 
mel-Lacour to  tell  him  in  confidence,  and  to  assure  him, 
that  he  may  talk  "politics"  to  me.'  I  translate  Lord 
Granville's  words  verbatim  ;  but  I  suppose  that  by  the 
word  '  politics  '  his  lordship  means  '  something  different 
from  Irish  affairs.  I  can  assure  you  that  tbe  Foreign 
Office  does  not  take  kindly  to  M.  Challemel-Lacour's 
meddling.  I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if 
Lord  Lyons  had  entered  the  arena  for  the  expelled 
religious  congregations,  and  for  M.  Baudry  d'Asson, 
confined  to  le  petit  local  (equivalent  to  our  clock  tower). 
The  fact  is,  M.  Parnell  is  in  prison  ;  and  this  has  proved 
too  much  for  the  sensibility  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
who  has  intervened  in  his  favour  ;  for  which  interven- 
tion I  should  not  blame  him,  if  he  were  acting  simply  as 
a  private  individual." 

So,  after  all,  the  English  ambassador  was  no  worse 
than  a  distinguished  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic, 
who  again  was  no  worse  than  his  undiplomatic  pre- 
decessor of  the  Second  Empire.    Let  us  cry  "  quits." 


BURNE-JONES. 

Exhibition  of  his  Works  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  of 
Drawings  and  Studies  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club. 

IN  a  gracefully  written  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
New  Gallery  collection  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's 
work,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  cites  some  pregnant  sentences 
from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  artist,  among  them 
these  :  "  Rossetti  gave  me  courage  to  commit  myself  to 
imagination  without  shame — a  thing  both  bad  and  good 
for  me.  It  was  Watts  much  later  who  compelled  me  to 
try  and  draw  better."  No  words  could  more  exactly 
define  the  painter's  attitude  ;  it  was  hardly  Mr.  Carr's 
business  to  understand  all  their  bearings,  the  first  part 
only  was  his  text ;  but  to  draw  out  their  full  signifi- 
cance would  explain  alike  the  enthusiasm  and  disdain 
that  the  work  of  the  dead  master  excites,  and  any  serious 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  Time,  that  will 
come  to  bury  the  mortal  part  as  well  as  to  praise 
the  enduring,  must  take  account  not  only  of  un- 
ashamed imagination,  but  also  of  reluctant  drawing. 

What  is  the  attitude  ?  Rossetti  required  of  drawing 
no  more  than  the  illustration  of  poetry  ;  once  a  mood, 
an  expression,  a  significant  gesture  was  tellingly  fixed, 
designed  to  give  it  importance  and  mystery  to  the  eye, 
and  drugged  with  heady  colour,  all  was  done.  This  was 
the  province  of  the  imagination.  Outside  lay  "  drawing 
better,"  conceived  as  a  field  where  stupid  men  unprofit- 
ably  laboured  and  clever  men  unprofitably  showed  off 
their  cleverness.  Burne-Jones,  holding  this  faith  from 
Rossetti,  has  yet  a  certain  misgiving.  He  is  compelled 
by  Watts  to  "  try  and  draw  better."  The  phrase  suggests 
that  it  was  not  the  driving  impulse  of  his  art  to  "  draw 
better,"  the  passion  or  pleasure  of  creation  burned  else- 
where ;  it  was  rather  a  concession  to  outside  standards 
of  finish  ;  his  own  desire  was  satisfied,  his  idea 
expressed,  by  more  rudimentary  signs.  Why,  then, 
draw  better?  Rossetti  would  have  bullied  the  doubt. 
"  What  is  Leonardo  to  me,  if  I  have  said  what  I  wanted 
to  say?"  Burne-Jones  feels  that  it  may  be  expected  of 
a  thorough  workman  to  carry  things  to  this  unreason- 
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able  pitch.  He  subjects  the  drawing  learned  from 
Rossetti,  accordingly,  to  an  academicising  process, 
giving  it,  I  mean,  the  superficial  aspect  of  an  art  pro- 
duced by  the  passion  of  form,  without  himself  sharing 
the  passion  to  that  degree.  Rossetti  himself,  when  he 
tried  to  realise  his  designs  on  a  large  scale,  found  it 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  blanks  with  some  kind  of 
modelling  ;  Burne-Jones  went  further  ;  in  the  nudes  of 
several  large  compositions  he  tried  conclusions  with  an 
art  different  in  its  root  from  his  own. 

His  own  was  the  illustration  of  a  particular  kind  of 
poetry,  and  so  far  and  so  often  as  that  kind  of  poetry 
holds  sway,  his  art  will  exercise  its  spell.  The  impulse 
that  fascinated  Tennyson  is  the  lost  battle  and  mys- 
terious end  of  his  hero,  and  reluctantly  sent  him  back  to 
the  beginning  of  his  story — the  yearning  of  pitifully 
doomed  lovers,  the  marsh-hunt  of  the  Grail,  the  coils  of 
sleep  in  Lotos-land  and  Avalon,  blind  dream-phantoms 
that  grope  in  waste  places,  the  song  of  the  Siren,  the 
glamour  of  the  under-world,  the  dragons  and  the  deeps, 
all  the  romantic  legend  and  night-embroidery  of  English 
poetry  streamed  through  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones 
with  startling  novelty  into  English  graphic  art.  Since 
Blake,  no  man  had  thus  "committed  himself  without 
shame  "  to  his  imagination  ;  the  excursions  had  all  been 
made  with  academic  governesses,  and  English  painters 
were  practically  too  illiterate  or  too  professionally 
bound  to  translate  into  actual  drawing  what  finally 
with  Keats  and  Tennyson  was  thrilling  over  into 
pictures.  This  translation  Rossetti  effected  with  the 
intensity  and  Burne-Jones  with  the  prodigal  inventive- 
ness, that  so  rich  and  neglected  a  text  invited.  We 
are  all  its  witnesses,  all  who  have  responded  to  the 
poetry  of  our  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  side  of  the  matter  for 
those  who  are  temperamentally  moved  by  such  strains, 
but  the  spell  does  not  work  equally  for  all,  nor  even  at 
all  times  for  the  sensitive,  and  what  I  shall  here  attempt 
is  to  indicate  to  the  intolerant  devotee  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  matter,  another  world  of  art  to 
which  the  key  is  "drawing  better."  The  art  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  may  be  said  to  extend 
itself  laterally  ;  imagination  means  for  it  multiplying 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  fixed  image  of  life  appears, 
a  mask  has  been  built  up  with  one  expression  stamped 
upon  its  features,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  art  is  to 
pursue  this  through  a  succession  of  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, invention  being  really  limited  to  those  scenes, 
circumstances,  incidents,  and  not  attacking,  not  going 
back  upon,  the  image  of  life.  There  is  another  art 
which  proceeds  not  laterally  on  the  same  level,  but,  so 
to  speak,  vertically,  digging  ever  more  deeply,  and 
seeing  not  the  same  thing  in  different  circumstances, 
but  the  same  thing  differently,  more  finely,  more  pro- 
foundly. Imagination  to  this  art  means  not  re-dressing 
but  transforming  the  image.  The  first  is  an  invention 
of  new  groupings  under  one  mood,  the  other  a  dis- 
covery in  vision  itself,  and  with  it  of  a  perpetually  trans- 
figured trance  bound  up  with  the  brooding,  close 
grappling,  engendering  act  of  seeing. 

The  comparison  that  lies  to  our  hand  at  the  moment 
is  between  the  art  of  Rembrandt  and  the  art  of  Burne- 
Jones,  but  so  tremendous  a  comparison  would  be  unfair. 
I  will  take  rather  a  modern  instance,  almost  exactly 
complementary  in  quality  and  defect.  In  Ingres  we 
have  a  draughtsman  who  was  quite  insensitive  to  the 
romantic  feelings  that  inspire  modern  poetry,  and  who  had 
not  a  tithe  of  the  teeming  inventiveness  of  rare  situation 
and  pose,  nor  command  of  the  appealing  facial  expression 
that  marked  the  Englishman.  He  was  academical  on 
the  side  of  subject,  as  Burne-Jones  was  academical  on 
the  side  of  drawing.  He  was  more  insensitive  to  colour, 
regarding  that  and  tone  as  a  mere  explanatory  filling  in 
of  form.  On  a  whole  range  of  emotional  keys,  then,  he 
gives  no  response.  But  he  was  possessed  by  a  passion 
forthe  apprehension  of  vital  form,  for  the  purification  and 
simplification  of  its  expression,  for  the  beauty  that  lies 
in  the  logic  of  construction.  Under  this  impulsion  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  one  illustration  to  another 
of  his  own  fancy  or  another's  ;  "drawing  better"  was 
to  him  the  whole  of  rut,  and  it  meant  making,  and 
unmaking,  and  remaking  the  image,  pressing  ever  closer 
to  a  lucid  and  eloquent  expression  of  its  life. 

At  this  point  in  the  argument  one  is  brought  up  by 


the  question,  But  what  is  the  use  of  this  eloquence  if 
nothing  is  said  ?    Nothing  is  said  to  the  man  who  is 
chiefly  literary,  to  whom  circumstances  and  an  approxi- 
mate facial  expression  are  the  whole  image  ;  he  must 
be  content  with  the  illustrators.    But  on  the  other  side 
of  his  limitations  a  sense  extends,  to  which  the  beauty 
of  vital  form  and  character  speaks  directly,  is  significant 
and  moving  apart  from  being  nailed  to  one  text  or 
incident.    Take  Ingres,  to  make  matters  as  equal  as 
possible,  at  his  most  hampered,  using  the  unaccustomed 
medium  of  lithography,  and  producing  therefore  a  sur- 
face that  approaches  in  unpleasantness  the  oil-painting 
of  Burne-Jones.    With  all  this  obstruction,  his  drawing 
of  an  odalisque  provides  a  source  of  delight  inexhaustible 
to  the  eye  and  mind,  so  living  and  just  is  the  relation  of 
part  to  part,  so  penetrated  are  the  several  members  by 
the  flowing  energy  of  the  whole.   The  eye  reads  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  returns  and  follows  and  begins  again. 
Drawing  like  this  depends  on  no  one  fashion  or  senti- 
ment ;  it  is  a  fountain  that  taps  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent sources  of  poetry.    Turn  from  this  to  a  Burne- 
Jones,  and  we  find  often  an  admirably  conceived  disposi- 
tion of  the  body,  an  emphatic  intention  in  the  eyes, 
beauties  of  detail  in  feet  and  hands  ;  but  the  body  is 
built  up  painfully  of  separate  pieces  with  gaps  and  dead 
junctions.    If  the  particular  motive  of  the  design  misses 
fire,  nothing  remains  of  more  deeply  vital  interest.  We 
stumble  over  limbs  and  bodies  ;  they  do  not  take  hold 
of  us  with  their  own  charm  and  hurry  us  on  with 
quickened  faith  to  take  in  the  whole. 

At  this  point,  again,  the  objector  may  intervene, 
asking,  But  what,  then,  of  all  those  studies?  What 
are  they  but  tireless  interrogations  of  nature  in  prepara- 
tion for  pictures  ?  Here  we  see  scores  of  drawings 
attached  to  a  single  work  ;  where  shall  we  find  more 
constant  and  painful  trial  and  revision  ?  A  little  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  drawings  prove  my  point. 
There  are  some  among  them,  it  is  true,  that  rise  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence,  such  as  the  heads  for  the 
"Masque  of  Cupid,"  the  studies  for  "The  Passing  of 
Venus,"  hands  for  the  "  Days  of  Creation,"  and  others. 
But  the  greater  number  are  almost  stationary  in  the 
matter  of  drawing  ;  they  are  trials  of  pose,  pegs  for 
drapery,  and  so  forth.  No  man  can  stand  absolutely 
still ;  and  the  later  drawings  lose  all  life,  and  retain 
merely  a  flicker  of  expression.  Compare  the  hands 
studied  for  "  Avalon"  with  those  for  earlier  designs.* 

It  is,  after  all,  before  the  uninspired  parts  of  this 
enormous  production  that  one  is  driven  to  what  may  sound 
grudging  distinctions.  When  the  legend  has  really 
kindled  all  the  maker's  powers,  we  may  forget  to 
criticise.  The  "  Depths  of  the  Sea"  is  the  supreme 
example.  What  in  many  of  the  pictures  is  a  vague 
appealing  woefulness  in  the  faces  of  elaborated  dolls, 
takes  meaning  here  and  life  in  the  soft  inhuman  glee  of 
the  mermaid.  Design,  that  in  other  pieces  wastes  itself 
in  motiveless  twistings,  gathers  itself  together  here  with 
grave  monumental  energy,  giving  but  one  superb  in- 
flection to  the  downward  shooting  lines  ;  the  colour  is 
happily  almost  monochrome  as  in  the  "Fortune,"  "Days 
of  Creation,"  and  "Golden  Stairs,"  and  the  drawing 
itself  becomes  more  nervous  and  expressive  with  the 
magnificent  opportunity  given  to  it.  This  is  surely  one 
of  the  immortal  inventions  of  illustrative  art.  Not 
less  wonderful  for  invention  is  the  ecstasy  of  sleep  in 
the  third  scene  of  the  "  Briar  Rose."  Here  again  is  the 
adequate  subject  for  an  ever-present  motive,  and  by  all 
the  power  of  this  aptness  the  ingenious  geometry 
of  the  "  Days  of  Creation  "  or  the  "  Golden  Stair  " 
and  the  figures  that  have  drowsed  through  a  score  of 
too  active  scenes  are  locked  by  sleep  in  a  richer  rhythm. 
This  picture  unluckily  is  not  at  the  New  Gallery,  nor  is 
the  Graham  piano,  with  its  perfect  designs,  nor  the  "  Sea 
Nymph,"  the  picture  in  which  the  oil  paint  becomes 
for  once  tolerable  and  the  colour  decorative. 

In  default  of  these  there  is  a  very  full  collection  of 
early  Rossetti-like  water  colours.  These  prove  to 
what  an  extent  misapprehension  of  the  oil  medium 
hindered  and  smothered  the  artist's  colour  sense,  and 
forced  his  drawing  to  be  only  an  approximation  to  his 
intention.    Never  was  such  ingenuity  spent  in  evading 

•  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  buy  "  Avalon,"  the  painter's  last 
work,  for  the  nation.  The  subscribers  would  be  better  advised  to  wait 
till  sonic  work  of  a  better  period  conies  into  the  market. 
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the  expressive  use  of  pigment  ;  and  the  tax  paid  to 
timidity  in  breaking  with  habits  of  work,  and  to  ambi- 
tion that  yet  demanded  the  larger  scale,  is  heavy 
indeed.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  past  the  colours  and 
textures  of  "  Venus's  Mirror,"  the  "Chant  d'Amour," 
the  "  Mill,"  the  "  Laus  Veneris,"  and  recognise  how 
imaginative  was  the  planning  of  these  places  of  vision, 
and  that  the  colour  itself  was  imaginatively  planned, 
but  wrecked  by  a  misunderstood  medium. 

At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  enjoyment  is  less 
impeded.  Here  the  prolific  invention  works  freely,  well 
fitted  for  expression  and  decoration  with  a  pencil  line, 
and  things  are  drawn  of  the  size  they  were  born. 
Here  are  fragments  of  the  immense  scheme  of  illustra- 
tion for  the  "Earthly  Paradise"  and  other  books  of 
Morris,  "who  began  everything  for  me."  Morris's 
verse  was  a  kind  of  half-way  house  to  Burne-Jones's 
drawing.  He  illustrated  in  verse  the  poetry  that  the 
other  illustrated  in  line.  This  gallery  is  the  monument 
of  a  fruitful  partnership,  and  in  drawings  like  those  for 
the  initial  letters  of  a  Vergil  we  find  the  finest  things 
of  the  kind  done  in  modern  times  ;  perhaps  also  the 
most  perfect  work  of  their  author. 

D.  S.  M. 


"LA  BURGONDE"  ;  AND  THE  PARIS  OPERA. 

WERE  Mr.  Betjemann  to  compose  an  opera,  one 
might  or  might  not  be  surprised.  Were  the 
Covent  Garden  management  to  accept  and  produce  it, 
one  would  certainly  be  surprised.  Were  the  opera  to 
be  successful,  one  would  be  extremely  surprised.  For 
Mr.  Betjemann  is  first  fiddler  at  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
in  England  we  know  that  whoso  can  do  one  thing  can 
do  no  other  thing.  At  all  events,  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  whoso  does  one  thing  to  our  satisfaction 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  do  another  thing.  We  critics 
would  make  horrible  fun  of  Mr.  Betjemann.  We  would 
point  out  that  the  opera  was  written  by  a  first  fiddler 
with  merely  a  first  fiddler's  view  of  things,  that  only  the 
first  fiddle  part  was  well  written,  that  the  words  of  the 
libretto  had  been  managed  to  make  them  fit  melodies 
evidently  designed  for  the  first  fiddle.  We  would  end 
by  jocularly  recommending  the  cobbler  to  stick*to  his 
last  and  the  first  fiddler  to  his  first  fiddle.  Such  a 
people  are  we.  How  different  in  France  !  They  posi- 
tively enjoy  for  its  own  sake  any  man's  sudden  change 
of  role.  Mr.  1  Vidal,  I  am  informed,  occupies  a  position 
in  Paris  similar  to  Mr.  Betjemann's  position  here.  He 
suddenly  pops  up,  opera  score  in  hand,  and  tries  to 
show  himself  capable  of  things  not  expected  of  him. 
Of  course  the  coup  has  not  come  off  quite  so  dramatically 
as  might  have  been  wished.  Mr.  Vidal  has  set  down  a 
great  many  notes  before  ;  and  this  particular  opera  has 
been  much  talked  of — judging  from  the  Paris  papers, 
too  much  talked  of.  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
Mr.  Vidal  has  made  a  considerable  success  as  dramatic 
artist,  as  actor — in  fact  I  may  say,  without  meaning  to 
be  disagreeable,  as  mountebank.  As  composer  he  has 
had  little  success  :  his  opera  is  so  very  bad  that  he  did 
not  in  this  capacity  deserve  to  have  any  success  at  all  ; 
but  there  he  is,  every-other-nightly  (or  thereabout) 
enjoying  due  to  the  man  who  can  do  at  least  two 
things. 

"La  Burgonde,"  I  say,  is  bad,  downright  bad:  I 
have  seldom  heard  a  much  worse  opera.  But  Mr. 
Vidal  cannot  altogether  be  blamed.  I  have  already 
made  a  confession  as  to  my  French  in  these  columns. 
But  when  the  French  papers  tell  me  that  the  librettists, 
Messrs.  Emile  Bergerat  and  Camille  de  Sainte-Crois,  are 
very  eminent  literary  personages  indeed,  I  want  to 
refer  the  French  newspaper  writers  to  the  librettists' 
achievement.  To  achieve  anything  really  worth 
achieving  in  literature — this  will  be  readily  granted — 
demands  in  the  very  first  place  a  certain  minimum  of 
intelligence.  In  the  book  of  "  La  Burgonde  "  there  is 
no  sign  of  that  minimum.  Yet  it  cannot  be  called  a 
stupid  book.  Stupidity,  indeed,  implies  a  wistful  long- 
ing and  a  pathetic  striving  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chance  glimmerings  of  sense  that  may  visit  the  stupid 
man  ;  but  in  the  book  of  "  La  Burgonde  "  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  such  longing  or  striving.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  is  candidly  incoherent  and  inept.  With 


all  the  assurance  of  pompous  inability  they  chose  a 
story  in  which  everything  depended  on  the  handling. 
They  found  a  drama  of  love  and  jealousy  enacted  amidst 
all  the  uproar  of  a  mediaeval  war-camp  ;  and  this  is 
what  they  have  made  of  it.    Three  hostages  are  held 
by  Attila  :  Gautier  of  Aquitaine,  Hagen  of  Worms,  and 
Ilda  the  Burgonde.    The  last  is  a  pretty  young  woman  ; 
and  in  a  conventional  French  piece,  manufactured  by 
ultra-conventional  French  writers,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
first  two,  besides  Attila  himself,  should  promptly  fall  in 
love  with  her.    A  Frenchman,  of  course,  cannot  look 
upon  a  woman  without  beginning  straightway  to  die  for 
love  of  her.    But  of  course  we  know  the  Frenchman's 
love-sickness  to  be  a  polite  affectation  :  what  he  really 
means  is  that  he  knows  the  woman  to  be  dying  for  love 
of  him.    Every  Frenchman,  it  goes  without  saying,  is 
irresistible  :   the  invincible   fascinations  of  each  one 
positively  form  a  source  of  danger  to  the  virtue  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  human  race  ;  and  no  Frenchman 
can  understand  how  any  other  man  than  himself  can  be 
loved.     So  Hagen,  in  the  fourth  line  given  to  him 
in   the    "  Burgonde,"   says  (addressing   Attila,  who 
luckily   is   not   there   to  hear)  :   "  Tu  demandes  en 
vain  des  paroles  d'amour ;  II  ne  monte  vers  toi  que 
des  chants   d'esclavage."     Gautier  also  is  sublimely 
cocksure  of  his  fatal    gift   of  attraction,  and  does 
as  a  matter  of  fact  win  the  day.    Attila  alone  seems 
to  feel  dimly  that  women  are  not  necessarily  enamoured 
of  a  man  with  thoughts  and  manners  and  person  of  an 
habitually  inebriated  cafe-loafer.    Gautier  is  bold,  and, 
like  Mr.  Dupret,  whiles  away  his  leisure  by  killing 
ferocious  boars  as  a  light  sort  of  amusement.  Hagen, 
for  some  reason  carefully  concealed  from  the  spectators, 
skulks  at  home,  although  the  librettists  would  not  by 
any  means  have  him  deemed  cowardly.    Ilda  appears  to 
possess  all  the  modesty  and  readiness   to  lie  of  a 
courtesan.    So  here  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a 
fashionable  boudoir-tragedy.    Hagen's  father  dies,  and 
Hagen  departs,  ostensibly  to  assume  his  father's  crown  ; 
Gautier  meets  Ilda,  and  they  arrange  to  run  away. 
They  do  run  away  ;  and  Attila^is  in  despair.    A  masked 
cavalier  offers  to  catch  them,  on  condition  that  he  will 
be  given,  as  reward, [a  certain  lady  whom  he  describes — 
describes  very  inaccurately,  by  the  way,  as  the  audience 
knows.    Catch  them  he  does  ;  Gautier  is  condemned  to 
die  ;  Ilda  is  told  she  must  enter  Attila's  harem  ;  and 
though  Hagen  points  out  that  she  is  the  lady  he  meant, 
Attila  replies  that  he  may  whistle  for  her.    Hagen  there- 
upon has  an  acute  attack  of  remorse  ;  he  saves  Gautier 
and  is  himself  killed  ;  Ilda  quietly  makes  away  with 
Attila  ;  and  she  and  Gautier  go  off  triumphant,  singing 
gaily  in  praise  of  the  "  Dieu  du  jour,  Dieu  de  l'amour. " 
This  is  the  whole  story.    Of  the  atmosphere  of  a  camp 
of  turbulent,  barbarous  robbers  there  is  no  trace  ;  Attila 
is  a  senile  philanderer ;  Ilda  what  I  have  said  ;  Gautier 
a  stuffed  lay  figure  ;  Hagen  a  contemptible  scoundrel. 
No  motive  in  the  drama  arises  out  of  any  essential 
element    in  our    humanity  ;    everything   is  artificial 
to   the   last  degree,  everything   is   prettily  scented, 
neatly  tricked  out  in  ribbons  for  the  French  market. 
And  it  would  take  more  space  than  I  can  afford  to  show 
how  lamely,  loosely,  the  incidents  are  strung  together. 
A  more  clumsily  constructed  libretto  was  never  offered  to 
a  hapless  composer  :  simply  it  is  not  constructed  at  all  : 
it  is  a  very  nightmare  of  a  libretto.    Of  course  a  diver- 
tissement-ballet is  forced  in  at  a  suitable  moment — at  a 
moment  suitable,  that  is,  to  the  occupants  of  the  boxes. 
I  chiefly   remember  a  number   of  men  pirouetting, 
skipping  and  grinning  like  ballet-girls — -a  loathsome 
spectacle.    Possibly  the  librettists  objected   to  this, 
for  when  it  is  all  over  they  slyly  make  Attila  say, 
"Burgonde  !  verse-moi  du  vin.    Ce  spectacle  a  creuse 
dans  ma  gorge  un  ravin  ! "    It   certainly  made  me 
athirst  for  its  inventor's  blood. 

A  great  composer  could  not  possibly  have  spun  fine 
music  round  such  stuff.  Mr.  Vidal  is  not  a  great  com- 
poser ;  and,  to  do  him  the  barest  justice,  apparently  he 
has  not  tried  to  do  what  a  great  composer  could  not 
have  done.  His  score  is  as  inept  as  the  libretto.  A 
genuine  theme  never  arrives.  Now  and  then  a  chance 
phrase,  catching  enough  to  make  a  moderately  success- 
ful music-hall  song,  clings  to  the  ear  for  a  moment — 
nay,  even  now  I  remember  the  ghastly  commonplaceness 
of   "  Quand  s'dleve  ton  pur  glaive,"  which  was  as 
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an  oasis  in  the  desert  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  series 
of  sounds  or  noises  drifts  uneasily  along,  meaningless 
passage  following  meaningless  passage,  without  sense 
or  beauty.  Even  the  ballet-music  is  without  prettiness 
or  piquancy.  A  passage  given  to  Mr.  Alvarez  in  the 
love-duet  excited  the  claque  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  : 
it  was  printed  on  the  back  page  of  the  "  Figaro  "  ;  and 
I  recommend  those  who  want  to  realise  the  depth  of 
depraved  taste  to  which  French  music  has  fallen  to  pur- 
chase it  (it  is  called  "O  Dieu  du  jour").  Such  a  duet 
would  be  hissed  in  a  London  music-hall.  To  me  the 
crowning  exasperation  is  the  treatment  of  the  voice 
parts.  Again  and  again  an  opportunity  occurs  for  a 
singer  to  score  a  dramatic  or  melodramatic  point  ;  again 
and  again  the  composer  sends  the  singer  off  with  some 
totally  unsingable  phrase  in  his  or  her  weakest  register. 
The  vocal  parts,  you  see,  had  to  fit  the  orchestral  parts  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  composer — like  so  many  com- 
posers before  him — thought  his  attempt  al  ter  Wagnerian 
continuous  development  would  cover  a  multitude  of 
bad  melodies.  Often  it  does  cover  them,  literally  ; 
often  for  twenty  to  thirty  bars  at  a  time  one  can  hear 
nothing  of  the  voices  for  the  instrumental  blaring  and 
screaming  which  the  French  term  brilliant  modern 
orchestration.  A  bass  wandering  aimlessly  amongst 
the  low  F's,  G's,  A's,  and  B  flats,  while  the  trombones, 
trumpets,  horns  and  a  battery  of  wood  wind  make 
merry  over  his  struggles,  is  an  amusing  sight,  but  it 
does  not  afford  much  gratification  to  the  ear.  But  it 
is  unjust  to  the  composer  to  single  out  passages  thus. 
Let  me  be  just  and  declare  that  the  music  is  from 
beginning  to  end  weak,  bald,  barren,  meaningless, 
unmelodious,  and  generally  ugly.  The  stream  of 
noises  flows  on  until  one  begins  to  feel  that  this  must 
be  a  nightmare.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  an 
educated  audience  should  have  the  self-control  to  sit  in 
patience  under  such  an  enormous  temptation  to 
descend  and  sweep  the  performers  out  of  the  theatre. 

The  management  that  thought  such  a  work  worth 
producing  might  be  expected  to  produce  it  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner.  That  they  have  done  so  cannot  be 
denied.  Just  as  the  composer  has  squandered  reck- 
lessly the  wealth  of  instrumental  effects  at  his  disposal 
and  made  no  real  effect,  so  the  management  have 
recklessly  squandered  the  cash  at  their  disposal  and 
made  no  real  effect.  The  scenes  are  expensively  got 
up  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  either  hideous  or  silly. 
The  tent  prepared  for  one  of  Attila's  great  drinking 
bouts  was  daintily  decked  with  Liberty  fabrics  and 
modern  drawing-room  furniture.  The  stage  manage- 
ment would  be  thought  wretched  even  at  Covent 
Garden.  Lights  came  and  went  as  they  listed.  The 
first  scene  is  supposed  to  open  in  the  dark  of  early 
dawn  ;  and  we  were  given  broad  daylight.  Extra 
lights  came  on  with  the  first  prima  donna.  In  the 
course  of  half-an-hour  evening  came  gently  down  ; 
but  when  Ilda  stole  out  of  her  tent  for  a  love  inter- 
view with  Gautier  under  the  cover  of  night,  every 
light  in  the  theatre  was  turned  on  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  startled  even  the  claque  into  some  mis- 
timed applause.  Every  detail  was  mismanaged.  The 
ballet,  for  which  the  Opera  is  supposed  to  be  famous,  is 
deplorable.  It  consists  mainly  of  elderly  angular 
females  devoid  of  grace  and  skill  :  one  seemed  to  hear 
their  aged  joints  squeaking  as  they  tried  to  hop  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe.  They  are  quite  untrained  :  they 
rushed  about  like  a  herd  of  lost  sheep  and  incessantly 
found  themselves  in  a  state  of  elaborate  confusion.  And 
as  for  the  acting,  it  was  too  French  and  too  operatic  to 
be  called  acting  at  all.  After  the  absurdities  of  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  nothing  when  two 
people  went  to  opposite  sides  of  the  stage  and,  turning 
their  backs  on  each  other,  bawled  their  asides  into  the 
stage-boxes.  Gautier,  Ilda,  Attila,  Pyrrha  and  Hagen 
were  never  away  from  the  footlights.  Once  indeed  I  Ida 
got  so  very  near  the  edge  that  I  trembled  for  the  un- 
fortunate bandsman  beneath  her.  Probably,  however, 
she  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  when  her 
garments  began  to  singe  ;  for  she  moved  back  fully  an 
inch  and  a  half)  and  the  impending  catastrophe  was 
averted.  And  this  is  what  is  called  operatic  acting  in 
what  is  called  the  first  opera-house  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  worst  opera-house  in  Europe.  It  is  an 
artistic  pesthousc.    There  is  nothing  inessential,  artifi- 


cial, false  and  evil  in  art  that  does  not  find  a  home  there, 
no  bad  old  tradition  that  is  not  cherished,  no  good  thing, 
nothing  sweet,  lovely,  fresh,  and  true,  that  is  not  re- 
pulsed from  its  doors  with  contumely.  It  is  a  greater 
curse  to  Paris  than  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  London. 
It  would  be  as  unfair  to  judge  Paris  by  it  as  to  judge 
London  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  It  merely  re-  ; 
presents  the  worst  side  of  Paris.  And  it  is  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  worst  side  of  Paris  that  is  regarded 
by  Covent  Garden  as  a  model  for  imitation.  If  a 
gentleman  of  singular  inability  appears  there,  and  pays 
enough  to  win  hearty  applause  from  that  stupid  abomi- 
nation the  claque,  he  is  immediately  foisted  upon  us 
as  the  latest  Paris  success.  He  generally  appears 
twice  or  thrice  at  Covent  Garden  and  then  slinks  back 
to  a  land  where  applause  can  be  bought  more  cheaply 
than  heres  It  the  gentlemen-amateurs  who  control  our 
Opera  for  us  cannot  stand  upon  their  own  legs,  cannot  do  i 
things  in  their  ow  n  way,  1  cannot  understand  why  they 
go  to  the  Gratid  Opera  lor  assistance  and  an  exemplar 
instead  of  to  the  Opera  Comique.  There,  at  any  rate, 
things  are  done  in  a  workmanlike  way.  Band,  scenic 
arrangements,  singers,  are  frequently  excellent  ;  and  in 
such  works  as  "  Orfeo,"  and  even  in  "Carmen"  and 
"  Mignon,"  one  may  see  something  resembling  true 
acting.  Lately  Covent  Garden  has  begun  to  pay 
special  attention  to  Paris,  and  I  also  have  begun  to  pay 
special  attention  to  it.  The  result  is  that  I  am  startled 
to  find  things  so  bad  there,  astonied  that  I  had  never 
noticed  before  how  rapidly  things  are  moving  back. 
And  I  declare  that  if  Covent  Garden  follows  Paris,  we 
shall  soon  have  no  opera  at  all.  The  English  people- 
even  the  society  section  that  keeps  Covent  Garden — ■ 
will  not  stand  opera  done  in  the  Grand  Opera  fashion. 
If  Covent  Garden  is  extinguished,  it  will  be  a  pity. 
It  is  bad  enough,  heaven  knows  ;  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  just  a  little  better  than  nothing.       J.  F.  R. 


R.  I.  P. 

AS  a  theatrical  year,  1898  passed  away  last  Saturday 
night,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  very  peacefully. 
"  A  Little  Ray  of  Sunshine  !  "  it  gasped  feebly  ;  then, 
with  a  wan  smile  it  turned  its  face  to  the  wall,  and  the 
dramatic  critics,  when  they  knew  that  all  was  over, 
stole  quietly,  decorously,  away  to  compose  its  epitaph. 
Requiescat — "  let  it  lie."  That  is  quite  the  kindest  thing 
we  can  sincerely  say  of  1S98. 

Last  moments  have  always  a  melancholy  interest : 
else  should  I  find  even  less  than  I  do  find  to  say  of  "  A 
Little  Ray  of  Sunshine."    As  a  play,  it  seemed  to  me 
very  trite  and  tame,  though  its  author  had  cunningly 
sought  to  disarm  criticism  by  suffusing  it  with  a  Yulish 
glow.     When  people  are  standing  on  ladders,  with  a 
trail  of  holly  in  one  hand,  and  a  hammer  in  the  other,  it 
cannot — so  the  author  seems  to  have  argued — much 
matter  whether  they  say  anything  really  amusing,  and 
intrinsic   sentiment    may   be    dispensed   with  whilst 
Christmas  carols   are   being  sung  "off."     For  my 
own  part,  I  was  not  disarmed  by  these  sly  devices.  I 
I   can   imagine   that   in   June   or  July   they   might  j 
charm  me  and  win  me  over,  but  at   this   time   of  ' 
the  year  they  come  only  as  a  surfeit.    After  laboriously 
filling  oneself  with  goodwill  ;  after  beaming  fixedly  all 
round,  stamping  imaginary  snow  from  one's  boots, 
rubbing  one's  hands  to  the  bone,  and  shouting  the 
compliments  of  the  season  till  one  is  hoarse  ;  after  J 
feigning   intense   excitement   about  the  contents   of  A 
crackers,  dissembling  one's  dread  of  snap-dragon,  and 
ruining  oneself  in  tips  ;  after  being  for  a  whole  week,  n 
as  in  duty  bound,  hale,  hearty,  bluff,  hopeful,  greedy,  1 
lender  and  forgiving,  one  cannot  gain  any  real  pleasure  I 
from  a  play  which  has  Christmas  for  its  mainspring. 
"A  Little  Ray  of  Sunshine"  is  simply  a  Christmas  I 
pudding  minus  flame  and  spirit,  and  I  doubt  (though,  ' 
for  Mr.  Pcnley's  sake,  I  hope)  that  there  is  a  sixpence  ) 
in  it.    The  best  I  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  gives  Mr.  { 
Penlcy  a  chance  of  proving,  once  and  for  all,  his  inability  J 
to  play  anything  in    the  nature  of  sentiment.  Hisj 
voice  alone — so  delightful  in  pure  farce — is  enough  torn 
preclude  him.    To  chant  all  words  religiously  on  one  J 
high  note  is  one  of  his  most  amusing  tricks,  but  it  is  1 1 
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fatal  to  pathos.  When,  at  the  close  of  this  play,  he  tells 
the  story  of  his  life,  in  a  speech  evidently  charged  with 
pathetic  import,  there  is  not  a  moist  eye  in  the  audience. 
He  is  a  virtuoso  in  the  grotesque,  and  he  cannot  get 
beyond  the  grotesque.  However,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
he  has  made  his  little  experiment — so  long  as  he  does  not 
repeat  it. 

So  much  for  the  last  moments  of  1898.    So  much  for 
the  close  of  an  even,  harmless,  insignificant  career. 
Looking  back  on  it,  I  can  find  scarcely  one  occasion  on 
which  it  rose  above  mediocrity,  few  on  which  it  sank 
beneath  that  level.    Stagnation  was  its  prime  attribute. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  most  interesting  figure  in  our  tiny  ring 
of  dramatists,  wrote  one  amusing  play,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  his  best  gifts — of  the  gifts  which  distinguish 
him  among  his  confreres.    As  a  man  of  ideas,  of  strenu- 
ous and  vivid  sympathy  with  life,  he  is,  I  think,  wasted 
in  that  line  of  artificial  comedy  to  which  he  has  been 
devoting  himself.   Mr.  Pinero,  whose  strength  seems  to 
lie,  not  in  any  great  force  of  mind  or  sympathy  with  life, 
but  rather  in  his  technical  skill  and  engaging  tempera- 
ment, wrote  one  little  play  which,  though  it  appealed 
chiefly  to  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  had  a 
succes  de  crinoline  with  the  public.    It  was  a  pretty 
little  thing,  but  how  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Pinero's  early 
farces!    Mr.  Grundy,  that  cynic,  seems  content  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who  knew  the  French 
language  and  the  British   public.     The  glamour  of 
mediaeval  romance  has  been  too  much   for  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Carson,  whom  Nature  so  well  equipped  as 
humourists ;  they  have  swathed  themselves  in  heavy 
cloaks,  and  donned  hats  whose  plumage  gets  into  their 
eyes,  and  swords  which  trip  them  up.    I  implore  the 
authors  of  "Rosemary"  and  "  Gudgeons  "  to  disrobe. 
Mr.  Esmond  may  now  come  out  of  the  corner  in  which 
he  was  stood  after  "  Cupboard  Love,"  beg  everyone's 
pardon,  and  write  a  good  play.  There  are  other  authors 
who  have  contributed  to  the  year's  drama,  but  they 
are   not   remarkable   enough  for  me  to  recall  their 
names.     Stay  !  I  had  forgotten  Mrs.  Craigie,  whose 
debut  was  a  delight  to  me.    As  a  student  of  her  books, 
I  have  formed  a  certain  opinion  of  what  are  her  true 
gifts,  and  I  trust  she  will  not  be  beguiled  from  that 
line  of  artificial  comedy,  touched  with  human  sym- 
pathy, in  which  she  is  so  excellent.    I  would  urge  her 
not  to  overstep  that  line,  as  earnestly  as  I  urge  Mr. 
Jones  to  become  serious.    Also,  I  had  forgotten  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  "  Lady  Ursula  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  deserves  very  clear  recollection.    In  vain  do  I 
search  my  memory  for  any  work  of  vital  originality. 
The  past  year  has  been  utterly  barren  of  great  work, 
barren  of  any  sign  that  great  work  is  at  hand.    Of  the 
two  really  fine  plays  that  I  have  seen  in  the  past  year, 
neither  has  any  connection  with  modern  British  drama. 
The  author  of  "Julius  Caesar"  was  an  Elizabethan; 
the  author  of  "  Pelleas  and*Melisande  "  is  a  foreigner, 
and  a  phcenix  at  that.    Sad,  that  these  two  men  should 
have  written  the  only  first-rate  plays  produced  here  in 
1898!    Both  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 
»ande  "  were  successes  of  surprise.  We  are  accustomed 
to  suppose  that  the  Shakesperian  plays  which  we  have 
lot  seen  too  often  must  be  unsuitable  for  the  stage, 
ind  it  thrilled  us  to  find  in  "Julius  Caesar"  a  moving, 
/ivid  drama,  and  not  the  chilly  bas-relief  we  had 
magined  it.    Likewise,  we,  who  knew  M.  Maeterlinck 
inly  as  a  mystic  poet,  were  amazed  by  the  intense 
lumanity,  the  true  drama,  of  "  Pelleas  and  Melisande." 
\\\  credit  to  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Robertson  for  their 
!xperiments  !    But  one  wishes  that  the  best  available 
talent  in  dramaturgy  did  not  happen  to   be  either 
irehaic  or  alien.    One  wishes  that,  in  the  few  London 
heatres   not   consecrated   to  dull   farce   or  musical 
romedy,  one  could  find  more  assurance  that  real  drama 
s  a  fairly  flourishing  concern.    Why  is  it  that,  whilst 
ine  books  have  been  published  during  the  past  year— 
nany  of  them  by  young  writers— not  one  fine  play  has 
Jeen  produced  ?    In  a  word,  why  is  our  drama  so  in- 
erior,  intellectually  and  artistically,  to  our  literature? 
Perhaps  these  questions  are  asked  in  every  generation, 
n  every  country.    Drama  is  always  handicapped  by  its 
trect  dependence  on  the  public.    Publishers  are  far 
nore  accessible  than  managers  to  original  genius.  To 
>ublLh  the  work;,  of  a  young  Meredith  or  Pater  does 
iot  bring  in  any  immediate  return  in  cash  or  prestige— 


probably  it  entails  a  loss  at  first ;  but  there  is  every 
chance  that  the  loss  will  be  counterbalanced  hereafter, 
when  the  public  has  been   bullied   into  admiration. 
Meanwhile,  the   publisher   can    support   himself  by 
giving  the  public  what  it  buys  at  once  and  of  its  own 
accord.    But  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  play  is  a  very 
expensive  proceeding.  The  public,  having  groaned  on  the 
first  night,  stays  away  on  the  second,  and  the  distracted 
manager  must  either  give  it  once  more  the  kind  of  thing 
to  which  it  is  accustomed  or  pass  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy-court ;  in  fact,  he  cannot,  as  can  the  publisher, 
afford  to  wait  while  the  public  is  being  educated.  Un- 
limited exchequer,  and  unlimited  enthusiasm  for  art, 
might  enable  him  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  he  is 
seldom  blessed  with  both  these  advantages.    He  fights 
shy,  therefore,  of  youthful  genius.    When  a  recognised 
dramatist  strikes  out  a  new  line,  his  play  can  be  pro- 
duced with  some  prospect  of  success — his  name  may  tide 
it  over.   Such  progress  as  is  made  in  the  theatre  is  mostly 
due  to  the  qualms  of  conscience  suffered  by  dramatists 
who  have  previously-enriched  themselves  by  pandering 
to  the  stupidity  of  the  public.    The  conversion  of  the 
public  is  a  necessary  factor  in  dramatic  progress.  And 
thus  it  is  that  drama  must  always  limp  and  lag  far 
behind  the  other  arts,  which  can  advance  without  the 
public's  acquiescence.    Knowing  that  it  can  wreck  any 
play  which  displeases  it,  make  bankrupt  any  manager, 
terrorise  any  players,  the  public  is  far  more  confident  in 
its  opinion  of  plays  than  in  its  opinion  of  books  or 
other  works  of  art,  and  is  less  easily  converted  from 
its  own  crassness.     And,  undoubtedly,  this  dreadful 
state  of  things  frightens  away  many  men  who  have  it 
in  them  to  write  fine  plays.    Artistic  genius  is  a  coy 
and  timid  thing — it  shrinks  from  that  personal  exposure 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  dramatic  art.  Why, 
it  argues,  should  it  put  its  head  in  the  pillory  of  a  theatre, 
when  there  are  laurel-wreaths  to  be  won  quite  quietly  in 
literature?    It  may  long  to  express  itself  in  dramatic 
form,  but  the  theatre  bristles  with  terrors  for  it.  Ah, 
if  only  the  public  could  be  dispensed  with  !    It  cannot 
be.    The  most  one  can  hope  for  is  (1)  some  young  man 
(or  men)  of  artistic  genius,  in  whom  love  of  dramatic 
form  is  stronger  than  dread  of  the  theatre,  and  (2)  some 
enthusiastic  person  (or  persons)  who,  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money,  will  lease  a  good  theatre  and  devote 
it  exclusively,  for  some  years,  to  the  plays  of  the  young 
man  (or  men).    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  recent 
years,  theatrical  conventions,  (not  to  be  confused  with 
dramatic    conventions),    have    grown    stronger  and 
stronger,  narrower  and  narrower.    Playwriting  is  now 
overlaid  with  an  agglomeration  of  petty  difficulties  not 
inherent  in  the  art — large,  free  treatment  of  any  theme 
is  practically  barred  on  the  modern  stage.    With  such 
a  theatre  and  with  such  plays  as  I  have  suggested,  one 
might,  in  course  of  years,  educate  the  public,  or  rather 
make  the  public  un-learn  its  present  canons  of  taste  and 
judgment.    Once  this  were  done,  English  drama  would 
begin  to  show  more  signs  of  life,  and  .  .  .  but  I  am 
Utopian.    As  yet,  I  see  no  sign  of  the  young  man  (or 
men)  with  the  irresistible  genius  for  drama,  nor  of  the 
wealthy  person  (or  persons)  with  the  beautiful  enthusiasm. 
So  perhaps  I  had  better  content  myself  with  hoping  that 
drama  will  in  1899  tread  the  old  road  a  little  more 
nimbly,  a  little  less  miserably,  than  it  did  in  1898. 

Max. 


FINANCE. 

T  T  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Stock  Markets 
J-  have  been  actually  despondent  during  the  first  week 
of  the  New  Year,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  active  business  which  were 
freely  expressed  in  the  closing  days  of  i8c>8  have  not 
yet  been  realised  in  the  first  seven  days  of  1899.  There 
have  been  no  political  excursions  and  alarms  during  the 
week  to  account  for  the  disappointing  record.  Actual 
warfare  seems  far  more  distant  than  it  seemed  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  world  is  not 
quite  easy  in  its  mind.  China  is  not  yet  partitioned, 
but  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  great  Empire  of  the 
Far  East  is  as  patent  as  ever,  and  it  only  needs  that 
Russia,  England,  and  France,  shall  go  on  working 
a^dinst  each  other  there  for  a  little  while  longer  for 
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new  difficulties  to  arise  which  may  not  be  shelved  so 
easily  as  former  ones.  The  United  States  are  ap- 
parently going  to  have  no  easy  task  in  the  pacification 
of  the  Philippines.  There  appears  to  be  the  possibility 
of  renewed  difficulties  in  Siam.  Portugal  seems  less 
inclined  than  ever  to  alienate  her  colonies  in  South 
Africa.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  a  fresh 
scare  with  regard  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal.  All  these  considerations  have  probably 
had  their  effect  in  causing  uneasiness  in  the  public 
mind,  but  they  would  all  probably  have  been  counter- 
acted, so  far  as  the  Stock  Markets  are  concerned, 
by  the  improved  outlook  in  general  at  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pronounced 
weakness  of  the  Paris  Bourse.  Paris  financiers 
are  decidedly  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the 
Dreyfus  affair  is  taking,  and  although  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  expected  coup  d'etat  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  come  off,  and  that  Pretenders  who  announce  publicly 
their  intention  of  doing  something  more  than  "  pretend- 
ing "  next  week  or  the  week  after  need  scarcely  be 
taken  into  account,  the  Paris  Bourse  has  been  nervous 
and  weak.  Large  quantities  of  securities  have  been 
sold  there,  and  the  money  has  been  sent  to  London  to 
be  invested  in  Consols  and  other  high-class  English 
securities,  with  the  idea  that  whatever  happens  it  will 
be  safer  in  London  than  in  Paris  for  the  next  month  or 
so.  This  movement  of  cash  across  the  Channel  has 
been  very  real  and  is  reflected  in  the  course  of  Exchange. 
Last  week  the  exchange  of  Paris  on  London  fell  z\ 
centimes  to  25*23!  frs.  and  this  week  there  has  been  a 
further  fall  of  4  centimes  to  25^19^  frs.  Until  therefore 
the  Dreyfus  affair  is  disposed  of  and  the  Third  Republic 
is  well  out  of  danger,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  revival 
of  activity  which  was  looked  for  will  take  place. 
Should  confidence  in  Paris  be  still  further  shaken,  the 
consequences  may  be  serious  ;  for  Berlin  is  still  heavily 
indebted  to  Paris,  and  any  curtailment  of  facilities  in  the 
latter  capital  will  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  financial 
stringency  in  Germany.  London  is  still  disinclined  to 
lend  money  to  Berlin,  and  the  result  may  be  that  large 
quantities  of  American  railway  securities  and  of  mining 
shares  may  have  to  come  on  the  market  and  thus  cause 
a  considerable  depression  all  round. 

All  these  considerations  make  it  probable  that  the 
period  of  financial  ease  usual  in  January  will  this  year 
be  very  short.  By  the  end  of  the  month  New  York 
will  also  begin  to  draw  heavily  upon  London,  and  if 
there  is  any  important  set-back  in  the  prices  of 
American  rails  there  may  be  a  rush  to  sell  in  Wall 
Street,  which,  after  the  recent  big  rise,  may  have  serious 
consequences,  and  will  further  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  monetary  position.  Hitherto  the  United  States 
have  been  taking  their  own  securities  to  a  large  extent 
in  payment  of  the  heavy  trade  indebtedness  of  Europe. 
If  this  process  should  cease,  and  money  instead  of 
securities  begins  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  the  drain 
of  gold  may  be  so  great  that  a  5  and  even  6  per  cent. 
Bank  rate  in  London  will  become  necessary.  Although, 
therefore,  at  the  mid-January  settlement  rates  may  be 
easier,  at  the  end  of  January  they  are  likely  to  be  very 
stiff,  and  caution  is  necessary  in  entering  upon  any 
dealings  that  cannot  be  concluded  before  that  time. 
The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  showed  an  increase  in 
the  reserve  of  £557,000,  and  £264,000  was  received  in 
gold  from  abroad.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  has,  however,  fallen  4  per  cent,  to  39}  per 
cent.,  and  on  Thursday  £176,000  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  for  South  America.  The  total  reserve  is 
about  £500,000  lower  than  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  but  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is 
higher.  Owing  to  the  release  of  dividends  money 
lias  been  plentiful,  and  discount  rates  have  been  easier, 
call  money  being  offered  at  2  to  22  per  cent,  and  three 
months'  Bank  bills  at  2§  per  cent.,  as  against  4  per 
cent,  and  3  ,V,  per  cent,  last  week.  Last  year,  at  this 
time,  day  to  day  money  could  be  obtained  at  1  to  \\  per 
cent.,  but  the  three  months'  rale  was  higher  at  3  per 
cent.    Consols  are  \  lower  on  the  week. 

Speculation  as  to  the  approaching  dividend  declara- 
tions on  Home  Railway  Stocks  are  now  in  full  swing, 


and  on  the  whole  the  market  is  taking  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  outlook.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  an  all- 
round  advance  was  established,  but  on  Thursday  the 
general  weakness  affected  this  market  also,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  improvement  was  lost.  Nevertheless 
the  traffic  returns  of  the  week  in  most  cases  were 
favourable  and  made  an  excellent  show  for  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  old  year.  The  North-Eastern,  with 
an  increase  of  £23,446,  and  the  Midland,  with  an 
increase  of  ^17,51 1,  showed  the  best  results.  The 
Great  Western,  however,  had  a  decline  of  .£6,890, 
which  is  somewhat  mysterious,  as  it  comes  on 
the  top  of  a  small  decrease  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year.  The  Great  Western  has  had  a  bad 
year,  and  its  ill-luck  has  apparently  pursued  it  to  the 
very  end.  The  Great  Northern  also  showed  a  small 
decline.  Metropolitans  have  been  a  weak  market,  and 
have  fallen  a  point  on  the  week,  but  Districts  have 
remained  firm  at  the  advance  which  has  been  established 
in  consequence  of  the  negotiations  with  certain  big 
companies  to  which  we  referred  last  week. 

In  the  absence  of  any  indications  as  to  the  course  of 
working  expenditure  during  the  second  half  of  1898  on 
the  great  English  railways,  the  task  of  forecasting  the 
dividends  to  be  declared  becomes  to  a  large  extent  mere 
guesswork,  and  the  first  reports  to  appear  will  be  eagerly 
scanned  in  order  that  the  general  tendency  may  be  dis- 
covered. In  the  first  half  of  1898  there  was,  as  is  well 
known,  a  very  general  and  considerable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  working  the  railways,  due  in  the  main  to  higher  wages 
paid  to  the  employes.  Since  wages  cannot  go  on  in- 
creasing indefinitely,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
the  past  half-year  will  show  more  favourable  results  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  working  expenditure  to  gross 
receipts  than  was  possible  in  the  first  half  of  the  past 
year.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  in- 
creased expenditure  was  already  in  evidence  during  the 
second  half  of  1897,  and  that  the  comparison  of  the 
past  half-year's  results  will,  therefore,  be  with  a  period 
when  the  movement  which  worked  such  havoc  with 
the  dividends  of  the  June  half  of  1898  had  already  had 
its  effect.  The  wages  bill  for  the  half-year  just  con- 
cluded will  not,  we  may  fairly  assume  in  consequence, 
show  any  considerable  increase ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
increased  cost  of  coal  on  account  of  the  strike  in  South 
Wales  will  no  doubt  have  made  it  impossible  to  achieve  any 
actual  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenditure 
to  receipts.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the 
reports  when  they  appear  will  reveal  a  much  more 
favourable  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect  than  is  gener- 
ally anticipated.  The  half-year  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  very  good  one  for  most  of  the  lines.  Six  of  them  show 
aggregate  increases  of  more  than  £100,000,  for  the 
half-year,  and  four  others  of  more  than  £50,000  ;  and 
this  fact  is  the  more  important  because  the  comparison 
is  made  with  a  half-year  when  large  increases  were 
reported.  Consequently  a  number  of  dividend  an- 
nouncements will  probably  be  much  more  favourable 
than  seemed  possible  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1898, 
when  a  most  despondent  view  was  taken  of  the  position. 
These  more  favourable  announcements  have  not  as  yet 
been  discounted  in  the  prices  quoted  for  Home  Railway 
Stocks,  and  a  good  many  advances  will  follow  the 
earlier  reports  if  they  confirm  the  general  anticipation 
of  a  more  favourable  showing. 

The  North-Eastern,  which  comes  first  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  gross  receipts  of  £235,000,  may  be 
able  to  pay),  percent,  more  for  1898  than  for  1897,  butan 
increase  of  ,]■  per  cent,  to  7}  seems  to  be  assured.  The 
North- Western  shows  a  gross  estimated  increase  of 
£180,000,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  nearly  .£200,000 
when  the  exact  figures  are  available.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  year  the  Company  spent  large  sums  out  of 
revenue  on  improvements,  and  if  this  outlay  has  not 
been  continued  during  the  second  half,  an  increase  of  \ 
percent,  in  the  dividend  should  be  possible.  In  view 
of  the  competition  of  the  Great  Central  and  the  Great 
Western  il  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  C  ompany 
has  slackened  its  improving  zeal,  and  we  therefore 
anticipate  that  the  dividend  will  be  the  same  as  for  1897, 
with  a  larger  balance  forward.  The  Midland,  with  an  es- 
timated gross  increase  of  £175,000,  will  probably  have  a 
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real  increase  of  £200, 000;  but  this  Company  also  has  been 
spending  a  great  deal  on  improvements  in  preparation 
for  the  competition  of  the  Great  Central.  Nevertheless 
we  think  it  probable  that  at  least  the  Company  will  be 
able  to  revert  to  its  1896  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the 
Deferred  Stock.    Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances an  addition  of  \  per  cent,  to  the  dividend  may 
be  possible,  making  it  3!  per  cent,  for  1898.  The 
Great  Northern's  increase  of  ^106,000  may  mean  an 
increase  in  net  earnings  of  ^40,000,  and  with  this,  the 
larger  balance  forward  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  profit 
of  ^2 1,000  then  reserved,  the  Company  will  have 
enough  in  hand  to  pay  an  extra  1  per  cent,  of  dividend. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  course  will  be  pur- 
sued, but  an  extra  ^  per  cent,  is  assured,  and  a  much 
larger  balance  forward  will  strengthen  the  Company's 
position  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  Great  Central, 
that  present  bogey  of  all  the  Northern  lines.  Great 
Western  shareholders  will,  of  course,  have  to  submit  to 
a  reduction  in  their  dividend,  probably  of  \  per  cent. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  will  probably  be  able  to 
pay  at  least  J  per  cent,  more,  and  the  Great  Eastern 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same.    The  Great  Central's 
time  of  prosperity  is  not  yet,  but  it  will  be  seen  that, 
except  in  its  case  and  in  that  of  the  Great  Western,  the 
shareholders  in  the  "  heavy  "  stocks  are  likely  to  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  past 
half-year. 

American  Rails  have  been   a    very  irregular  and 
"  catchy  "  market  all  the  week,  and  no  one  would  like 
to  prophesy  at  the  present   what  the  future  of  this 
market  is  to  be.    In  some  quarters  the  reaction  is  con- 
sidered a  healthy  sign  after  the  recent  rather  wild 
advance,  and  it  is  expected  that  after  a  few  days  the 
market  will  have  steadied  and  a  more  sober  upward 
movement  will  take  place.    On  the  other  hand,  any 
further  news  of  trouble  in  the  Philippines  and  develop- 
ments in  Paris  which  may  seriously  affect  Berlin  will 
probably  bring  about  another  and  more  serious  reaction, 
and  a  lower  level  of  prices  may  be  established  all  round. 
On  the  whole,  the  American  market  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  place  to  keep  out  of  at  the  present  moment. 
The   time   for   the   announcement  of  the  Louisville 
dividend    is    now    at   hand,    and   there   is   a  good 
deal   of  interest  displayed  in  the  probable  amount. 
Many  people  are  positive    that    only    1   per  cent, 
will  be  declared.    Others  are   equally  positive  that 
it  will  be  1^.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  earnings  of  the  Company  are 
sufficient  to  pay  2,  and  even  2^,  per  cent.   It  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  proof  of  wisdom  if  the  directors  decide  to  pay 
only  1  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  and  leave  the  declara- 
tion of  the  full  dividend  until  next  July,  when  the  profits 
of  the  whole  year  are  known.    It  is  in  the  December 
half  of  the  year  that  the  Louisville  road  earns  its 
biggest  profits,  and  during  the  present  half-year  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  wages  bill  will  have  to  be  met. 
Taking  a  sober  view  of  the  position,  it  seems  to  us 
probable  that  for  the  whole  year  to  30  June  next  the 
Louisville  dividend  will  be  certainly  2\  per  cent.,  and 
may  possibly  be  3  per  cent.,  if  the  anticipations  war- 
ranted by  the  trade  outlook  in  the  States  are  realised. 
Even  with  the  lower  distribution,  the  yield  on  Louis- 
villes  at  their  present  price  of  66]  will  be  3!  per  cent. ,  and 
there  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  room  for  a  further 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  stock  in  view  of  the  present 
excellent  position  of  the  railroad. 

On  the  whole,  the  steadiest  market  of  the  week  has 
been  the  South  African  department.  Those  Kaffir  gold 
shares  which  are  currently  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
were  affected  towards  the  end  of  the  week  by  the 
uneasiness  which  French  investors  and  financiers  feel 
with  regard  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  Dreyfus 
business,  but  the  rest  of  the  list  was  firm,  and  in  some 
cases  advances  have  been  scored.  This  confidence 
which  English  investors  now  feel  in  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Rand  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  wonderful  results 
achieved  during  the  past  year.  An  industry  which  dis- 
tributes in  actual  dividends  the  sum  of  ^9,000,000 
sterling  in  one  year,  and  produces  more  than  4,000,000 
ozs.  of  gold,  or  1,000,000  ozs.  more  than  were  produced 
in  1897,  can  scarcely  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 


attention  of  the  investor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
the  shares  of  the  long-established  and  successful  outcrop 
mines  are  now  only  obtainable  at  prices  which  yield 
from  5  to  6  per  cent,  to  the  buyer  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  amortisation  of  the  capital  invested  when 
the  mine  is  exhausted,  and,  as  investments,  these  mines 
are  therefore  placed  in  the  same  category  by  the  investor 
as  sound  and  well-managed  home  industrial  securities. 
But  even  amongst  the  outcrop  mines  there  are  several 
which  in  the  past,  owing  to  difficulties  in  mining  or  to 
bad  management,  have  never  given  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves.  These  are  now,  in  most  cases,  being 
taken  into  more  expert  hands,  and  will  shortly  achieve,  no 
doubt,  as  successful  results  as  their  neighbours  on  the 
outcrop.  But,  owing  to  their  lack  of  success  in  the 
past,  the  shares  of  these  mines  are  obtainable  at  much 
lower  prices  than  those  of  the  more  successful  under- 
takings, and  consequently  offer  much  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  profit.  Cases  in  point  are  the  Van  Ryn,  to 
which  we  have  on  several  occasions  drawn  attention, 
and  whose  shares  have  since  risen  from  less  than  £2  to 
^3  and  are  likely  to  go  still  higher  ;  the  Roodepoort 
United,  which  by  March  next  will  be  in  a  position  to 
earn  very  largely  increased  profits,  but  whose  shares 
have  so  far  failed  to  show  much  improvement  ;  and 
even  the  George  Goch,  that  unluckiest  of  all  the  mines, 
which  is  at  present  in  the  throes  of  reconstruction,  but 
which  is  likely,  once  this  ordeal  is  successfully  passed 
through,  to  achieve  some,  at  least,  of  the  success  to  be 
expected  from  it  as  the  next-door  neighbour  to  the  Henry 
Nourse. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  new  issue  of 
Chartered  an  excuse  for  "bearing"  the  shares,  but 
without  success.    The  slight  fall  was  due  to  the  weak- 
ness of  Paris,  and  not  to  any  decrease  of  confidence. 
The  market  was  of  course  quite  aware  that  the  shares 
would  be  issued  sooner  or  later,  and  though  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  rather  suddenly,  the  success  of  the 
Rhodesian  gold  mines  already  at  work  was  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  issue.     The  money  is  asked  for 
specially  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry  in  Rhodesia,  which  is  now  proved  to  contain 
payable  gold.    The  December  returns  from  the  mines 
are  again  good.    The  Bonsor  with  40  stamps  crushed 
3,600  tons,  yielding  1,825  oz-    This  works  out  at  the 
rate  of  10*139  dwt.  per  ton,  and  as  the  tailings  assay 
4^  dwt.  per  ton  the  total  yield  is  14^  dwt.,  an  excel- 
lent result.    So  also  the  Dunraven,  with  20  stamps, 
obtained  1187  oz.  from  1938  tons,  the  tailings  assaying 
3  dwt.,  or  a  total  yield  of  15 \  dwt.  per  ton.  The 
Geelong  mine  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  yield  of  its 
first  month's  crushing,  the  December  return  giving 
10*14  dwt.  per  ton  from  the  mill,  as  against  10*2  dwt. 
in  November,    9  dwt.  in  October,  and    i2\  dwt.  in 
September.    As  the  tailings  assay  from  6  to  7  dwt.  per 
ton,  even  the  lowest  result  is  highly  payable,  for  the 
working  expenses,  including  development  redemption, 
are  only  215'.  3^.,  indicating  a  profit  of  285-.  gd.  per  ton, 
equivalent  with  20  stamps  to  a  dividend  of  17  per  cent, 
on  the  issued  capital  of  the  Company.    For  the  credit 
of  Rhodesia  it  is,  however,  to   be   hoped  that  the 
manager  will  soon  be  able  to  redeem  his  promise  to 
return  to  the  first  month's  yield.    With  a  yield  of 
19!  dwt.  and  the  mill  of  40  stamps  which  it  is  intended 
to  work,  the  Geelong  should  be  able  to  earn  40  per  cent, 
on  its  total  capital  of  ^250,000. 

Anacondas  have  lost  a  small  portion  of  their  recent 
advance  owing  to  selling  from  Paris,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  further  considerable  advance 
will  soon  take  place  in  these  shares.  Recent  advices 
from  the  mine  show  that  the  difficulties  of  the  past 
have  been  overcome,  and  that  the  production  of  copper 
will  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future.  The  fire, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much  trouble,  is  at  last 
definitely  extinguished,  and,  though  the  noxious  gases 
generated  still  hinder  to  some  extent  the  working  of 
the  mine,  ventilation  is  rapidly  removing  this  final 
obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  richest 
portion  of  the  Anaconda  Company's  property.  During 
the  past  six  months  practically  the  whole  of  the  ore 
smelted  has  come  from  the  Syndicate  mines,  and,  since  the 
copper  content  of  the  ore  from  this  part  of  the  property 
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is  less  than  that  from  the  Anaconda  mine,  the  profits  of 
the  Company  have  not  been  so  great.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Company  will  pay 
next  April  its  usual  half-yearly  dividend  of  $1.25  per 
share,  making  the  total  dividend  for  the  year  10  per 
cent.  As  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is  (#25),  and 
the  present  price  under  jQj,  even  after  the  rise  of  i\ 
since  the  last  settlement,  the  yield  is  over  7  per  cent. 
But,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  on  a  future  occasion, 
the  profits  next  year  are  likely  to  exceed  10  per  cent, 
very  considerably,  and  the  shares  therefore  look  like  a 
very  profitable  and  improving  investment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Round  wrote  to  us  last  week  concerning 
our  review  of  Sir  J.  Ramsay's  book,  "  The  Foun- 
dations of  England." 

The  disputed  point  appears  to  be  whether  or  not 
Sir  J.  Ramsay  says  that  Wace  described  a  palisade. 
Mr.  Round  in  his  letter  quotes  part  of  Sir  James's  note 
on  page  27  of  his  second  volume,  but  not  the  whole. 
The  note  ends  thus  :  "  a  few  lines  further  on  Wace  speaks 
of  '  lices,'  lists  or  palissades  (sic),  protecting  the  stan- 
dard." Dictionary  or  no  dictionary,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  a  "palissade"  Sir  James  means  a  palisade,  and 
nothing  else. 

The  statement  made  in  our  review  was  therefore 
strictly  accurate. 


RICH  AND  POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  In  answer  to  note  or  query  appended  by  the 
Editor  to  my  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review,  "  Is  Sir 
W.  Russell  prepared  to  say  that  no  man  attempts  to 
fulfil  the  behest  '  Be  ye  perfect,'  "  I  would  reply  that 
I  never  knew  of  a  man  who  made  any  attempt  of  the 
sort  for  the  very  good  reason  you  assign  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  You  will  permit  me  to  add  that  I  do  not 
think  the  reply  or  the  query  affects  the  subject  of 
"  Rich  and  Poor  "  in  any  way. — Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Russell. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  1  January,  1899. 

Sir, — The  argument  in  Sir  William  Howard  Russell's 
letter,  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  yesterday,  appears 
to  be  founded  on  the  characteristic  dislike  of  the  English 
mind  to  abstract  thought  and  logical  reasoning. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  believe  that  either  the 
abstract  or  the  concrete  man  will  strive  for  an  end 
which  he  is  convinced  cannot  be  attained. 

This  is  begging  the  whole  question,  and  is  morally 
reprehensible. 

Who  is  able  to  say  that  the  loftiest  ideal  of  ethical 
improvement  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  is 
unattainable  ?  What  does  anyone's  conviction  that  it 
is  unattainable  amount  to  ?  What  is  such  a  conviction 
worth  as  an  opinion  on  a  state  of  things  necessarily  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  distant  future? 

Is  it  not  more  logical  as  well  as  more  moral  for  man 
to  strive  after  a  lofty  ideal  ?  Is  it  not  more  scientific  ? 
Can  any  psychological  truth  be  more  firmly  established 
than  that  the  mind  travels  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  ?  That  with  which  it  is  most  familiarised  is 
that  which  becomes  easiest  to  do  ;  and  if  each  and  all 
of  us  were  to  direct  our  efforts  towards  an  ideal  aim, 
however  far  removed  from  possibility  of  attainment  by 
ourselves,  would  it  not  create  a  current  of  tendency 
which,  gathering  strength  as  it  went,  might  one  day  lead 
mankind  to  a  stage  of  ethical  development  of  which 
we,  in  this  age,  can  only  dream  ? 

Man's  moral  support  comes  from  hope  and  from  a 
belief,  justified  by  experience,  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature. 

Such  a  belief  may  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  We 
cannot  tell.    But  it  is  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of 


history,  which  shows  us  man's  slow  but  sure  advance 
along  the  road  of  ethical  progress. 

Who,  then,  can  say  that  that  progress  will  be 
arrested  at  a  particular  point,  beyond  which  mankind 
will  not  be  able  to  advance? 

To  refrain  from  striving  after  an  ideal  of  perfection 
because  we  are  convinced  it  cannot  be  reached  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  less  than  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty. 

"  Duty  exists  :  immutably  survive, 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies." 

Sir  William  Russell's  unfaith  is  an  enervating  gospel 
of  flabby  despair.  Every  such  utterance  retards  man's 
moral  improvement  and  is  a  disservice  to  humanity. — 
Your  obedient  Servant,  D.  N.  Samson. 


CONSUMPTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  headed  "Consumption"  treats 
very  judiciously  a  subject  which  has  been  placed  very 
prominently  before  the  public.  Perhaps  you  will  permit 
me,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  has  considered  the  matter  for  many  years,  to  urge 
a  few  words  of  caution  lest  a  too  ready  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis 
should  bring  about  undesirable  results.  It  is  said,  with 
truth,  that  a  person  affected  with  consumptive  disease 
of  the  lungs  is  a  nursery  in  which  the  microbes  of  tuber- 
culosis are  cultivated,  and  whence  innumerable  seeds  are 
distributed.  "  Every  consumptive  patient  is  a  centre 
from  which  innumerable  disease-causing  germs  are 
sneaking  into  the  world."  But  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  consumptive  disease  of  the  lungs  is  in- 
fectious in  the  sense  that  scarlatina,  small-pox,  measles, 
and  mumps  are  infectious.  In  fact  good  evidence  of 
the  direct  transmission  of  the  tubercle  microbe  from 
person  to  person  is  extremely  scanty.  Physicians,  who 
have  had  many  years  of  service  at  consumption  hospitals, 
have  again  and  again  testified  that  instances  of  direct 
communication  of  the  disease  are  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  seeing  that  the  life  history  of  the 
microbe  is  so  well  known,  and  its  inoculability  so 
crucially  demonstrated.  In  the  wards  of  a  hospital  in- 
fection between  consumptive  and  non-consumptive 
patients  is  unknown.  The  communication  of  the 
disease  to  a  doctor  is  perhaps  not  unexampled  ;  but  a 
well-known  physician  says  that  for  three  or  four  hours 
twice  a  week,  for  eight  years,  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  consumptives,  taking  his  luncheon  in  the  same 
room  with  them,  and  washing  down  the  bacilli  with  his 
coffee,  yet  he  continued  free  from  the  disease.  Such 
exponents  can  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred.  I  do 
not  adduce  them  to  weaken  the  case  of  those  who 
would  attempt  by  judicious  means  to  destroy  the 
seeds  of  the  disease—  to  disinfect,  for  example,  the 
matters  expectorated,  or  to  commit  to  the  fire  any 
fabrics  on  which  such  sputa  have  fallen — but  I  do 
urge  that  the  fight  against  the  tubercle  bacillus  should 
not  be  carried  beyond  the  proper  lines.  There  is  a  fear 
of  consequences  which  I  deem  undesirable — for  instance, 
the  complete  isolation  of  a  daughter  from  her  mother, 
brother  from  sister,  a  sister  from  other  sisters  who  have 
made  her  life  comparatively  happy.  For  many  years 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  the  scare  has  been  an 
agency  for  extortion.  Large  sums  have  been  paid  for 
the  disinfection  of  rooms,  bedding,  &c,  and  heavy 
damages  have  been  claimed  by  hotelkeepers  when  a 
death  from  consumptive  disease  has  given  them  a 
chance  of  putting  on  the  screw.  Moreover  the 
authorities  of  some  "advanced"  colonies  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  tubercular 
suspects. 

The  influence  of  soil,  of  receptivity,  of  personal  pre- 
disposition, has  been  too  much  ignored.  The  experience 
of  thousands  tells  of  the  tendency  of  tuberculosis  to  be 
hereditary  generation  after  generation. 

As  you  have  said,  the  object  of  the  recent  comment 
should  be  education  of  the  people.  Most  careful 
hygienic  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  ;  but  the  present  state  of  medical 
science  does  not  warrant  the  rigorous  isolation  of  a  con- 
sumptive patient. — Your  obedient  servant,  F.R.C.P. 
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REVIEWS 

THOMAS  HARDY  AS  POET. 

"  Wessex   Poems,  and   other  Verse."    By  Thomas 
Hardy.    London  and  New  York  :  Harper.  1898. 

A  [  R.  HARDY  enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  his  very 
i'  1  clear,  and  sometimes  powerful,  presentation  of 
the  limited  life  of  the  country  folk  who  live  in  a  back- 
water out  of  the  main  stream  of  the  world.  Even 
more,  his  work  has  for  some  years  been  one  of  the 
important  influences  determining  the  estimate  of  life  of 
many  thoughtful,  if  imperfectly  educated,  people.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  anything  he  chooses  to  publish  pre- 
disposed to  respect.  But  as  we  read  this  curious 
and  wearisome  volume,  these  many  slovenly,  slipshod, 
uncouth  verses,  stilted  in  sentiment,  poorly  conceived 
and  worse  wrought,  our  respect  lessens  to  vanishing- 
point,  and  we  lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  strong  upon 
us  that  Mr.  Hardy  has,  by  his  own  deliberate  act,  dis- 
credited that  judgment  and  presentation  of  life  on 
which  his  reputation  rested.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand why  the  bulk  of  this  volume  was  published  at  all 
— why  he' did  not  himself  burn  the  verse,  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  indiscreet  literary  executor, 
and  mar  his  fame  when  he  was  dead. 

The  pieces  of  verse  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
are  expressions  of  the  feelings  natural  to  every  thought- 
ful young  man  coming  to  his  first  grips  with  life,  and 
finding  that  his  imaginings  surpass  its  possibilities. 
There  are  the  lines  to  the  lady-love  who  has  changed 
to  grosser  clay  ;  there  is  the  thought  that  suffering  is 
more  bitter  because  it  falls  from  blind  chance,  and  not 
from  the  flattering,  if  painful,  action  of  some  malignant 
deity  ;  there  is  the  lament  that  Nature  is  indifferent ;  that 
the  children  of  a  lady  who  has  married  another  will  not 
be  so  "  high-purposed "  as  they  would  have  been  had 
she  married  Mr.  Hardy  ;  and  there  is  the  revulsion  from 
love.  The  feelings  do  not  ring  quite  sincere  ;  they  are 
not  strongly  felt  ;  they  are,  in  truth,  the  outpourings  in 
verse  common  to  all  the  weak,  undeveloped  natures  of 
intelligent  young  men,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  lock  them 
away,  or  burn  them.  Only  two  of  them,  "The  Heiress 
and'the  Architect,"  and  "Neutral  Tones,"  show  any 
forecast  of  Mr.  Hardy's  mature  strength. 

Then  comes  a  very  pleasant  ballad  "Valenciennes," 
with  two  really  good  stanzas  in  it  : 

"  I  never  hear  the  zummer  hums 
O'  bees  ;  and  don'  know  when  the  cuckoo  comes  ; 
But  night  and  day  I  hear  the  bombs 
We  threw  at  Valencieen." 

And 

"  O'  wild  wet  nights,  when  all  seems  sad, 
My  wownds  come  back,  as  though  new  wownds  I'd  had  ; 
But  yet— at  times  I'm  sort  o'  glad 
I  fout  at  Valencieen." 

There  is  in  it  a  genuine  realisation  of  the  pathos  of 
the  old,  shell-deafened  pensioner's  plight,  the  true  insight 
into  his  feelings,  and  naturally  the  right  form  comes. 

Of  four  of  the  other  ballads  it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  are  some  of  the  most  amazing  balderdash  that  ever 
found  its  way  into  a  book  of  verse.  In  "  San  Sebastian  " 
a  sergeant,  harrowed  by  remorse,  tells  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  that  city,  and  how  Heaven  has  punished  him 
for  ravishing  a  young  girl  during  the  sack  of  it,  by 
giving  his  daughter  her  eyes.  In  "  Leipzig"  a  Caster- 
bridge  workman  tells  the  story  of  Napoleon's  defeat,  as 
it  was  told  him  by  his  German  mother, 

"  When  she  used  to  sing  and  pirouette, 
And  touse  the  tambourine 
To  the  march  that  yon  street-fiddler  plies." 

In  "The  Peasant's  Confession  an  improbable  peasant 
tells  how  he  led  astray  and  killed  an  officer,  who  told 
him  the  gist  of  the  orders  he  was  carrying  from  Napoleon 
to  Grouchy.  The  stories  of  the  siege  and  of  the  battles 
are  alike  bald,  mechanical,  and  lacking  in  spirit  ;  while 
that  essential  quality  of  the  ballad,  a  lilting  easy  flow,  is 
entirely  wanting.    Consider  such  a  verse  as — 

"  With  Gordon,  Canning,  Blackman,  Ompteda, 
L'Estrange,  Delancey,  I'acke, 
Grose,  D'Oyly,  Stables,  Morice,  Howard,  Hay, 
Von  Schwerin,  Watzdorf,  Boek." 


Even  worse  than  these  three  is  "The  Alarm." 

"  The  Dance  at  the  Phoenix,"  save  for  the  idiotic  lines 

"  But  each  with  charger,  sword,  and  gun, 
Had  bluffed  the  Biscay  wave," 

is  far  better.  It  is  better  in  story,  and  has  the  real 
ballad  ring.  While  "  My  Cicely  "  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  for  it  is  instinct  with  the  feeling  of  Poe,  and  there 
sounds  through  it  a  far-away,  faint  echo  of  his  peculiar 
music. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  hardly  more  fortunate  with  the  poems 
which  purport  to  be  dramatic,  than  with  his  ballads  of  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  The  situations  in  "The  Burghers," 
when  the  husband  surprises  the  flying  lovers,  and  when 
he  gives  them  gold  and  jewels  for  their  livelihood,  afford 
admirable  opportunities  for  the  display  of  dramatic 
power  ;  but  such  is  the  poorness,  the  clumsiness  rather, 
of  the  treatment,  that  they  lose  all  their  inherent  drama- 
tic force,  and  are  entirely  unreal,  lifeless,  and  flat.  The 
scene  too  in  "  Her  Death  and  After,"  where  the  lover, 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead  wife's  neglected  child,  blackens 
her  name,  and  declares  falsely  to  her  husband  that  he  is 
the  child's  father,  is  even  more  unreal.  Consider  the 
bald  infelicity  of  this  ending  of  their  dialogue  : 

"  —  Sir,  I've  nothing  more  to  say," 

"  Save  that,  if  you'll  hand  me  my  little  maid, 
I'll  take  her,  and  rear  her,  and  spare  you  toil. 
Think  it  more  than  a  friendly  act  none  can  ; 
I'm  a  lonely  man, 
While  you've  a  large  pot  to  boil. 

"  If  not,  and  you'll  put  it  to  ball  or  blade — • 
To-night,  to-morrow  night,  anywhere — 
I'll  meet  you  here  .  .  .  But  think  of  it, 
And  in  season  fit 
Let  me  hear  from  you  again." 

Mr.  Hardy  reaches  a  higher  level  in  the  verse  which 
he  calls  "  personative  "  in  conception.  Such  verses 
as  "Friends  Beyond,"  "Thoughts  of  Ph-a,"  "In 
a  Eweleaze  near  Weatherbury,"  are  instinct  with  the 
intimate,  penetrating  charm  of  real  feeling,  completely, 
strongly  felt  ;  they  have  the  value  of  originality  of 
sentiment  and  idea  ;  and  were  the  form  equal  to  the 
matter,  they  would  be  poetry.  Last  of  all  comes  a 
veritable  poem,  "  I  look  into  my  glass."  It  is  an 
original  thought  realised  and  felt  completely  ;  and  the 
expression  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  will  surely  live 
when  the  rest  of  the  book  has  been  forgotten  : 

"  I  look  into  my  glass, 

And  view  my  wasting  skin, 

And  say,  '  Would  God  it  came  to  pass 

My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin  !  ' 

For  then,  I,  undistrest 
By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me, 
Could  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 
With  equanimity. 

But  Time,  to  make  me  grieve, 
Part  steals,  lets  part  abide  ; 
And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 
With  throbbings  of  noontide." 


HADRIAN. 

"  The  Emperor  Hadrian  :  a  Picture  of  the  Grseco-Roman 
World  in  his  time."  By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius. 
Translated  by  Mary  E.  Robinson.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1898. 

FEW  names  in  history  are  more  familiar  than  that  of 
Hadrian,  and  yet  the  materials  for  an  authentic 
record  of  his  life  are  few  ;  indeed,  they  are  scarce 
almost  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  A  lengthy  but  often 
unfaithful  and  prejudiced  account  in  Greek,  written  by  a 
Bithynian  senator  some  eighty  years  after  the  Emperor's 
death,  and  shortened  by  a  monk  some  eight  hundred 
years  later  still  ;  a  suggestive  sketch  of  his  character 
by  Aurelius  Victor  ;  and  a  meagre  and  inconsequent  epi- 
tome of  his  wanderings,  by  Spartian,  both  two  hundred 
vears  after  the  events ;  one  letter  supposed  to  be  from 
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his  own  pen,  probably  spurious,  and  five  lines  of 
agnostic  poetry,  probably  genuine — these  are  all  the 
literary  monuments  of  his  reign  and  personal  life.  In- 
direct evidence  there  is  in  plenty  ;  coins  and  medals, 
not,  as  to-day,  with  formal  and  unchanging  countenance 
and  superscription,  but  various  in  type  and  occasion, 
almost  a  complete  record  of  his  journeys  and  benefac- 
tions ;  a  wealth  of  art  treasure,  from  a  last-expiring 
effort  of  classical  and  pagan  feeling,  closely  connected 
with  the  Emperor  and  his  character,  as  lover  or  connois- 
seur ;  inscriptions  in  every  province  of  the  world ; 
finally,  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  country-seat  near 
Tivoli. 

And  the  Age  itself — in  somewhat  the  same  plight ;  of 
direct  history  little  or  nothing  to  narrate,  infertile  in 
events,  unwarlike,  critical  yet  tolerant,  superstitious 
and  credulous,  secularist  yet  curious  after  hidden 
mysteries  ;  in  Latin,  pagan  literature  complete  extinc- 
tion, and  only  ambiguous  hints  of  its  successor,  the 
Library  of  Western  Fathers  ;  in  Greek,  a  new  and 
brilliant  efflorescence — an  age  peaceful  outwardly  but 
restless  within,  full  of  contrasts,  and  opposites,  and 
diverse  elements  fighting  to  the  death  under  a  super- 
ficial uniformity  ;  happiest  age  of  humanity,  as  many 
tell  us,  without  doubt  of  those  particular  regions  ;  if 
happiness,  which  can  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, can  be  used  of  a  complex  society  :  and  if  the 
gentle  pressure  of  a  temperate  central  authority,  a 
socialistic  scheme  of  government  aiming  at  the  welfare 
of  all,  apart  from  race  or  rank  or  religion,  and  the 
comforting  absence  of  personal  responsibility — can  en- 
sure contentment. 

This  is  an  age  with  which  we  feel  to-day  strangely 
familiar  and  sympathetic  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
historic  data,  and  the  often  confusing  effect  of  the  side- 
lights, we  seem  to  be  able  to  realise  it  better  than  the 
Caesarian  period  of  the  first  century,  or  the  succeeding 
ages  of  the  barbarian  invasion,  or  of  theological  dis- 
cussion. The  narrow  limits  of  rival  States  had  disap- 
peared without  violence  and  without  oppression,  until 
the  whole  world  was  one  peaceful  city  ;  the  tone  of 
society  was  humanitarian  and  imperialist.  There 
were  no  more  wars  of  aggrandisement  ;  and  no  great 
social  problems  pressed  for  an  answer.  A  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  action  was  tolerated,  not  to  be  known 
again  till  our  own  day.  In  the  absence  of  stirring 
political  movements,  men  sank  into  a  pleasant  languor 
of  apathy  ;  and  in  that  peculiar  ironical  attitude  to  life, 
a  mark  of  a  maturity  that  is  nearly  decadent,  closely 
approached  the  mild  cynicism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  a  word,  we  feel  it  to  be  essentially  modern,  and 
sympathetic  instinct  and  guess  goes  beyond  the  direct 
evidence,  and  restores  to  us  something  like  a  complete 
portraiture  of  the  time. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  translation  of  Gregorovius' 
excellent  and  painstaking  work  on  the  man  and  his 
epoch.  It  has  been  long  known  in  the  original  to 
students  of  Roman  history  ;  it  has  certainly  influenced 
one  Oxford  Prize  Essay  ;  and  in  its  new  garb  should  be 
welcomed  by  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers.  German 
books  perhaps  rather  gain  than  lose  by  a  skilful  trans- 
lation ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  present  venture  may  be 
commended  as  intelligent,  idiomatic,  and  natural,  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  more  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  correction  before  printing,  as  the  already 
lengthy  list  of  errata  might  be  considerably  extended. 
"  Heiron(ymi),"  "  <f>\vpia<;,"  "  remedo,"  "  Valentian 
III.,"  "  enphypnion,"  "  complentissima,"  "  Daisida> 
monia "  (which  looks  like  a  music-hall  reminiscence) 
are  all  really  inexcusable  errors  in  a  volume  of  this  size, 
price,  and  pretension.  The  work  itself  quite  deserves 
the  moderate  praise  of  Professor  Pelham,  whose  sym- 
pathy with  the  Imperial  Age,  and  peculiar  soundness  of 
judgment,  make  one  sorry  that  he  prefers  to  be  more 
often  a  critic  than  a  writer. 

Gregoroviusdivides  his  book  into  two  parts — Hadrian's 
life  and  reign,  and  the  social,  literary,  artistic  environ- 
ment of  the  age.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  of  the 
former  part  is,  and  must  always  be,  purely  hypothetical; 
we  can  rarely  say  of  any  year  or  any  journey,  Hadrian 
did  this,  but  instead  "  may  have,"  "must  have,"  "pro- 
bably." It  is  the  twilight  of  history  ;  in  the  second 
division  the  light  improves.  The  historian  is  equally  at 
his  case,  whether  in  drawing  out  a  possible  scheme  of 


events,  which  will  not  at  least  do  violence  to  the  scat- 
tered and  vague  hints  of  the  authorities,  or  in  his 
sound  appreciation  of  the  general  tone  of  the  second 
century,  as  displayed  in  its  writers,  artists  and  states- 
men. We  have  an  admirable  guide-book  to  the  Levant, 
of  all  that  Hadrian  must  have  seen  in  his  travels  ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  eager  picking  up  of 
the  slightest  incident,  and  of  a  somewhat  hasty  generalis- 
ing (e.g.  p.  174,  note  3)  in  such  a  dearth  of  informa- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed  that  Gregorovius  leaves  a 
correct  impression  on  a  reader's  mind.  He  is  no 
theoriser;  and  does  not  try  to  explain  too  much.  He 
is  also  generally  free  from  that  vicious  political  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  small  and  irritable  city-states,  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  real 
greatness  and  success  of  Rome.  However,  he  probably 
wastes  his  sympathy  on  the  "  unhappy  creatures,"  the 
slaves,  who  formed  a  third  (and  perhaps  the  most  light- 
hearted  proportion)  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 
The  negroes,  the  Russians,  and  the  classical  comedy — 
all  seem  to  bring  testimony  to  the  careless  and  irrespon- 
sible gaiety  of  a  slave  population — just  that  side  of  the 
ambiguous  thing  "  happiness  "  which  totally  disappears 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  a  nominally  free  country.  A  great 
difficulty,  too,  meets  us,  in  reading  his  eulogy  (p.  203)  on 
Free  Labour,  "  as  the  highest  expression  of  energy  and 
strength,  and  the  source  of  all  wealth."  This  would 
have  been  unhesitatingly  accepted  some  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  to-day  Free  Labour  is  apparently  indissoluble  from 
the  abject  misery  of  millions  and  the  enrichment  of  a 
small  knot  of  unscrupulous  egoists ;  and  as  to  its 
panacea,  Socialism  or  State-control  is,  as  some  think,  a 
modified  form  of  slavery  (with  an  abstraction  for  master, 
or  an  oppressive  clique),  and  not  Free  Labour  at  all. 

Some  few  remarks  excite  a  question  : — on  Plutarch  ; 
"  even  to-day  one  of  his  writings  [!]  is  an  ornament  to 
literature  ;  "  on  the  Stoics,  who  are  entirely  misrepre- 
sented by  one  unfortunate  word  ;  "in  the  Encheiridion 
we  are  told  that  man  has  only  his  actions  [!]  in  his 
power;  they  are  free,  but,  &c."  He  takes  (284,  289) 
far  too  complimentary  a  view  of  the  practical  import  of 
formal  Stoicism,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Epictetus  and  Aurelius  do  not  represent  this  at  all,  but 
develop  a  complex  doctrine  of  Platonism  and  humani- 
tarianism  ;  the  latter  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Porch,  but  to  the  imperial  precepts  and  practice  of  the 
first  just  and  uniform  government  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  ' '  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  "  is  an  otiose  phrase  of  their  vague  and  indo- 
lent ethics  ;  but  is,  in  the  world  of  reality,  the  proud  and 
enduring  achievement  of  the  Empire,  and  not  of  that 
conspiracy  of  noble  but  short-sighted  philosophers 
who  opposed  its  foundation,  and  thwarted  its  develop- 
ment. 

But  Gregorovius  brings  into  clear  relief  the  main  fea- 
tures of  Hadrian's  versatile  character,  and  of  the  age  he 
reflected  so  well  : — (1)  in  his  exchange  of  an  heroic  for- 
ward policy  "  for  concentration  on  frontier  defence  ; 
(2)  his  personal  supervision  of  an  entire  empire,  free 
from  the  embarrassing  equipage  of  modern  royalty,  and 
moving,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  powers,  in  a  far  more 
open  and  truthful  atmosphere  ;  (3)  his  creation  of  a 
permanent  civil  service  or  bureaucracy  (see  pp.  217,  224) 
by  which  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  good  and  an  evil  crop 
— stability  and  Byzantinism.  His  chapters  on  Art  and 
Buildings  are  appreciative  and  interesting,  and  we  feel 
in  closing  the  volume  we  have  been  listening  to  one  who 
has  patiently  exhausted  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, though,  perhaps,  with  Professor  Pelham  we  must 
add,"  he  has  not  said  the  final  word." 

In  the  strange  and  significant  silence  of  leaderless 
democracy  to-day,  as  to  its  views,  its  motives,  its 
aspirations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  peculiar  fascination 
attaches  to  the  biography  of  great  sovereigns,  born 
rulers  of  mankind  ;  a  1  ladrian,  a  1-Yederic,  or  a  Napoleon. 
The  failure  of  Parliamentarism  all  through  the  Latin 
races  causes  one  to  look  with  unusual  interest  on  the 
lessons  of  a  democratic  t'a^sarism  ;  the  leadership  of  one 
fearless  man  empowered  by  a  whole  people's  assent  or 
choice,  which,  with  all  its  obvious  disadvantages,  will 
certainly  never  be  banished  from  t ho  list  of  possible 
constitutions. 
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SCOTTISH  LITERATURE. 

"  Scottish  Vernacular  Literature."    By  T.  F.  Hender- 
son.   London  :  David  Nutt.  1898. 

IN  the  fine  old  crusted  phrase,  this  book  supplies  a 
long-felt  want,  and  meets  it  also  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  when  several  Scottish  writers  had  been  thinking 
of  patriotically  bestirring  themselves  to  produce  such  a 
work.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  such  a  com- 
petent scholar  as  the  co-editor  with  Mr.  Henley  of  the 
"  Centenary  Burns,"  setting  his  practised  hand  to  the 
task,  and  its  appearance  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign 
of  a  revived  interest  in  the  subject.  Such  a  book,  of 
course,  is  like  Burns  himself — the  product  of  a  long 
and  laborious  series  of  pioneers — and  could  not  have 
been  written  without  the  previous  workers  in  the  field 
such  as  Pinkerton,  Ritson,  Irving,  Scott,  and  the  learned 
clubs  and  text  societies.  A  "  succinct  history"  is  what 
Mr.  Henderson  calls  it,  and  he  has  been  wise  in  at  first 
limiting  himself  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  whole  subject, 
rather  than  in  breaking  fresh  ground  with  a  complete 
and  antiquarian  treatment.  It  is  excellent  in  every 
respect,  and  we  trust  that  in  a  second  edition  he  will 
see  his  way  to  very  largely  expand  his  book  by  in- 
creased biographical  and  critical  material,  and  will  not 
be  afraid  that  there  is  lacking  an  appreciative  public. 
The  old  ignorance  about  the  Northern  Speech  is  yield- 
ing to  philological  advance.  Dunbar,  the  greatest 
follower  of  Chaucer,  speaks  of  "  our  tongue "  and 
"  our  English  "  ;  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  "our  English 
rhetoric."  The  flippant  nonsense  of  J.  R.  Lowell  on 
the  old  Scotch  "  makars  "  in  his  "  Spenser  "  essay  was 
one  of  the  many  frailties  of  that  very  superior  person, 
who  lived  to  confess  his  regret  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes. 

The  book  reads  well,  and  the  general  reader  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  history.  Nor  will  the 
more  initiated  lack  fresh  points  of  interest  on  old  sub- 
jects. We  are  glad  to  see  the  author  vindicate  Barbour 
from  the  charge  of  confusing  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
with  the  claimant,  and  assert  the  right  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland  to  the  "  Quair,"  "  Peblis  to  the  Play,"  and 
"Christis  Kirk."  Romance  dies  hard  ;  but,  since  Pro- 
fessor Minto's  opinion,  it  has  been  impossible  to  regard 
the  supposed  meeting  of  the  King  with  Jane  Beaufort  in 
Windsor  as  anything  else  than  an  imitation  of  Chaucer's 
"  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  and  Mr.  Henderson  has  accepted 
this  theory.  The  great  genius  of  Dunbar  receives  ade- 
quate treatment,  and  Professor  Courthope's  curious 
mistakes  on  the  poet  are  well  exposed.  But  it  is  the 
concluding  chapter  on  the  ballads  that  will  afford  mate- 
rial for  reconsideration  of  opinion  to  most  men.  What 
will  Mr.  Henley  say  to  the  proof  that  the  great  ballad  of 
"Sir  Patrick  Spens "  is,  after  all,  not  an  indubitable 
ancient — neither  referring  to  the  Maid  of  Norway,  as 
Scott  believed,  nor  to  James  III.  and  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, as  Finlay  thought,  nor  to  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  III.  and  Eric  of  Norway,  as  Motherwell 
made  out — but,  in  all  probability,  is  based  on  Sir 
Patrick  Vans,  who  sailed  with  James  VI.  to  bring  home 
his  wife?  Uneasy  feelings  about  similar  possibilities 
are  excited  when  we  see  that  the  great  ballads  of 
"  Otterburne,"  and  "  Jamie  Telfer,"  are  practically  the 
work  of  Scott  himself,  as  they  stand  at  present.  How 
far  the  mint-mark  of  Abbotsford  has  impressed  itself  on 
other  versions  can  hardly  be  known,  but  the  suggestion 
has  long  caused  qualms  to  critical  editors.  We  think 
Mr.  Henderson  has  hardly  vindicated  Fergusson  suffi- 
ciently from  the  libels  of  Irving,  and  the  strange  conceits 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
that  he  is  aware  of  Dr.  Grosart's  final  words,  in  his 
standard  "  Life"  of  Burns'  great  pioneer,  in  the 
"  Famous  Scots  "  series. 

It  can  only  be  by  an  oversight  that  1785  is  given  as 
the  date  of  Francis  Sempill's  death  (p.  393),  and  the 
"  Luciad  "  of  Camoens(p.  417).  On  p.  293  "  Y-wis  "  is 
erroneously  rendered  "  I  guess,"  as  Macaulay  and  Cole- 
ridge also  thought.  The  mother  of  Fergusson  was  Eliza- 
beth, not  Margaret  Forbes.  The  latest  opinion  of  Dr. 
Charles  Rogers  was  that  "The  Rowan  Tree"  was  not 
written  by  the  Baroness  Nairne  ;  and  the  author  has  evi- 
dently not  seen  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  remarks  on  Jean 
Elliot's  immortal  song,  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 


and  his  belief  that  it  is  largely  worked  up  from  genuine 
and  ancient  remains. 

The  volume  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  and  a 
proof  of  the  revival  of  Scottish  interest  in  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Now  that  the  national  universities 
have  devoted  part  of  their  curriculum  to  history,  is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  Edinburgh  for  her  vacant  chair 
will  look  for  a  man  qualified  to  expound  the  chequered 
story  of  Scotland  among  the  nations,  and  one  willing  to 
remember  always  the  claims  of  Henryson,  Dunbar, 
Burns,  and  Walter  Scott  ? 


"A  FRIEND  OF  THE  HONEST  KING." 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran."  By  General 
Count  della  Rocca.  Translated  by  Janet  Ross. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1898. 

A GENERATION  has  passed  away  since  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  concluded  the  struggle  for  Italian 
independence.  In  spite  of  manifold  disappointments 
and  the  destruction  of  ambitious  hopes,  the  era  which 
began  with  the  abortive  efforts  of  Charles  Albert 
and  closed  with  the  establishment  of  his  son  in  the 
Quirinal  remains  one  of  intense  interest.  This  book, 
the  autobiography  of  a  soldier  who  served  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  the  cause  of  Italy  throughout  that  period, 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  political  or  military 
events,  but  it  has  a  value  due  to  the  author's  intimate 
connection  with  Victor  Emanuel.  For  twenty-five  years 
from  1840  onwards,  General  della  Rocca  saw  him  nearly 
every  day,  and  from  this  close  association  he  gives  us 
glimpses  of  il  re  galantuomo  at  important  crises  of  his 
career,  which  are  of  particular  value.  The  friendship 
between  the  two  men  arose  from  a  common  honesty  of 
character.  Della  Rocca  was  no  courtier  and  Victor 
Emanuel  hated  etiquette  and  loved  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  while  his  equerry  could  pass  ten  or  twelve  hours  in 
the  saddle  without  fatigue.  Their  attachment  was 
cemented  by  service  together  in  the  field,  in  campaigns 
as  unfortunate  in  a  military  sense  as  they  were  politi- 
cally successful. 

There  are  few  stranger  contrasts  in  history  than  that 
between  Charles  Albert  and  his  son.  The  former  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  a  phrase,  V Italia  fara  da  se, 
which  all  subsequent  events  falsified  ;  while  Victor 
Emanuel  effected  his  purposes  by  adroit  alliances,  the 
only  possible  way  to  bring  his  end  about.  The  melan- 
choly dreaming  disposition  of  the  father  is  in  startling 
opposition  to  the  practical  common-sense  of  his  suc- 
cessor, which  is  brought  out  again  and  again  in  this 
volume.  The  latter  was  also  possessed  of  great 
physical  courage,  and  fought  among  his  men  like  a 
subaltern,  but  was  no  ideal  liberator.  In  his  gigantic 
appetites,  and  his  love  of  vulgar  adventures,  he  is  one 
of  Dumas'  heroes,  but  he  had  in  him  more  than  a  touch 
of  the  statesman.  He  knew  how  to  choose  his  servants, 
and  he  sometimes  was  able  to  wait  his  time  and  bow 
to  the  inevitable,  when  the  wisest  of  them  would  have 
hazarded  almost  certain  destruction  by  rash  action. 
Compare  his  sensible  acceptance  of  the  disappointing 
Peace  of  Villafranca  with  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  Cavour,  who  actually  wished  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone.  The  prescience  of  the  King  was  justified  within 
one  year.  His  wisdom  and  foresight  are  shown,  too, 
in  a  matter  noted  by  Delia  Rocca.  Louis  Napoleon,  when 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  all  the  European  sovereigns,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
frontier  of  Savoy,  and  Victor  Emanuel  took  the  occa- 
sion to  send  an  envoy  to  greet  him  with  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter.  Rocca  is  probably  right  when  he 
says  that  the  resolve  to  help  Piedmont  dated  from 
that  hour,  at  all  events  it  undoubtedly  prepared  the 
soil  which  Cavour  tilled  to  such  good  purpose  at 
Plombieres.  The  name  of  "  the  honest  King  "  came  to 
Victor  Emanuel  from  his  refusal  to  go  back  upon  his 
father's  word  and  abrogate  the  Constitution  of  Pied- 
mont, as  he  was  urged  to  do  by  Radetsky  after  Novara. 
In  this  he  was  a  true  son  of  Piedmont,  where  honesty 
is  as  common  as  it  is  uncommon  in  the  South. 
The  writer's  dismay  at  the  morality  of  the  Southern 
Italian  helps  one  to  understand  the  immense  diver 
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gencies  of  character  among-  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  a  central 
authority.  Delia  Rocca  was  sent  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1861 ,  and  tells  many  amusing- 
stories  of  the  attempts  made  to  bribe  him  by  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  who  wanted  contracts  and  posts 
under  the  new  regime.  He  had  no  love  for  his  new 
fellow-subjects,  and  got  himself  recalled  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  He  served  with  considerable  success  as 
special  ambassador  on  several  occasions,  notably  at 
Paris  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1859,  and 
later  on  heard  the  Emperor  read  to  Victor  Emanuel 
the  despatch  from  the  Empress  which  induced  him 
to  abandon  the  war.  That  there  really  was  danger 
to  France,  from  the  efforts  of  the  Wochenblatt  party 
in  Prussia,  is  made  clear  by  the  Bismarck  Memoirs, 
and  at  any  moment  she  might  have  been  seriously 
endangered  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  it  was  his  own 
confused  policy  which  landed  Napoleon  in  the  impasse 
where  he  had  either  to  abandon  his  ally  or  risk  his  crown. 
The  military  story  of  that  year  is  little  else  than  "  a  con- 
fused noise  of  the  warrior  and  garments  rolled  in  blood. " 
Macmahon  blundered  hopelessly  at  Magenta  and  was 
created  a  Duke,  while  the  Emperor  rode  aimlessly  about 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and  Solferino  was  a 
massacre  without  definite  result.  The  Italian  campaign 
of  1866  was  conducted  in  the  same  muddle-headed  way, 
but  when  Garibaldi  and  other  hot-heads  would  have 
continued  the  war  after  Koniggnitz  and  the  Austrian 
retreat  towards  the  Tyrol,  the  saving  common-sense  of 
the  King  was  contented  with  the  solid  gain  of  Venetia. 
Such  a  story  of  continued  defeat  in  the  field  and  success 
won  by  adroit  policy  and  wise  reticence  is  not  to  be 
easily  matched  in  history.  The  translation  of  this  book 
is  idiomatic  and  makes  agreeable  reading,  but  it  might 
have  been  reduced  to  half  its  present  length  with  ad- 
vantage. 


OUR  .EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  NAVY. 

"  The  Royal  Navy  :  A  History  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present."  By  Wm.  Eaird  Clowes.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1898. 

CERTAINLY  the  way  is  made  easy  now-a-days  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  about  the  British  Navy, 
either  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  or  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  Thanks  to  such  works  as  "The  Naval 
Annual,"  and  Mr.  Laird  Clowes'  own  little  "  Naval 
Pocket  Book,"  the  British  public  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  itself  familiar  with  its  "  Fleet  in  being." 
Side  by  side  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  Navy 
of  to-day  is  growing  up  a  desire  for  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  records  of  the  past.  Captain  Mahan,  in  fact, 
has  madenaval  history  and  naval  science  popular  studies. 
The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes'  "  Royal  Navy" 
covers  the  period  from  1714  to  1792.  It  divides  itself 
generally  into  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
Navy,  separate  chapters  being  devoted  under  the 
latter  head  to  major  and  minor  operations.  In 
old  days  an  intelligible  classification  ot  the  ships 
was  more  possible  than  it  is  now,  for  a  ship  was  rated 
according  to  the  number  of  its  guns,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  according  to  its  size.  Thus  a  first-rate 
mounted  100  guns,  a  second-rate  84,  and  a  sixth-rate  from 
10  to  30.  But  from  the  death  of  George  the  First  the 
favourite  class  was  that  of  the  third-rates.  These  ap- 
proximated, perhaps,  to  our  modern  first-class  cruisers, 
and  were  found  the  most  suitable  for  dealing  with  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  The  frigate,  around  which  hang  so 
many  romantic  tales,  was  not  introduced  till  1756,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  to  encourage  home  manu- 
factures it  was  required  that  every  ship  built  in  Great 
Britain  should  he  fitted  with  sails  woven  in  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  now-a-days  to  imagine  the  oflicers  of  a 
man-of-war  each  dressed  according-  to  his  fancy,  yet  it 
was  not  till  1748  that  a  regular  uniform  was  established, 
and  then  only  for  the  superior  ranks.  Life  was  no 
bed  of  roses  for  junior  officers,  and  we  find  them 
described  as  "  bedded  worse  than  hogs,  and  eating- 
less  delicacies."  Thompson,  however,  was  able  to 
testify  to  some  improvement,  for  he  says:  "The  last 


war,  a  chaw  of  tobacco,  a  rattan,  and  a  rope  of  oaths 
were  sufficient  qualifications  to  constitute  a  lieutenant ; 
but  now,  education  and  good  manners  are  the  study  ot 
all."  And  what  of  care  for  the  men's  health  ?  A  case 
or  two  of  measles  in  a  battleship  causes  universal  com- 
motion to-day.  Compare  this  with  Hosier's  fleet  in 
1726.  During  two  years  of  his  command  the  nominal 
complement  of  his  ships  did  not  at  any  one  time  exceed 
4,750  persons  ;  yet  the  fleet  lost  during  that  period  about 
sixty  oflicers  and  4,000  men  by  various  forms  of  sickness. 
The  relations  between  the  naval  and  military  officers, 
when  acting  in  concert,  were  often  far  from  satisfactory  ; 
and  but  little  surprise  seems  to  have  been  felt  or 
expressed  at  home  when,  owing  to  dissensions  between 
the  services,  the  operations  against  Santiago  in  1741 
ended  in  a  dismal  failure.  Nor  was  the  spirit  and  sub- 
ordination of  the  naval  officers  themselves  by  any  means 
so  good  as  we  should  like  to  believe.  We  constantly 
come  across  descriptions  of  actions  more  or  less 
incomplete,  followed  by  mutual  recriminations — ad- 
mirals complaining  of  lack  of  support  from  their 
captains,  and  captains  pointing  out  the  failings  of  the 
admiral. 

Courts-martial  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  many 
officers  were  punished  for  their  neglect  or  excess  of 
prudence  in  action.  Thus,  after  the  battle  off  Toulon 
in  1745,  one  captain  was  dismissed  the  service,  and 
another  his  ship  ;  a  third  was  cashiered,  and  a  fourth 
only  avoided  punishment  by  flight.  Admiral  Mathews, 
who  was  in  supreme  command,  was  himself  placed  on 
his  trial  and  cashiered  ;  while  Vice- Admiral  Lestock, 
who  largely  contributed  the  evidence  against  his 
superior,  was  also  tried,  but  acquitted.  A  remarkable 
conflict  took  place  during  Lestock's  trial  between  the 
court-martial  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  con- 
flict not  without  something  of  a  parallel  in  these  days,  but 
with  a  change  of  venue.  The  King  sided  with  the  court- 
martial  ;  but  both  he  and  the  Admiralty  soon  found  that 
they  must  yield  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the  civil  law. 
Errors  of  judgment  were  punished  no  less  severely 
than  cowardice.  Indeed,  the  four  chief  counts  on  which 
Admiral  Byng  was  tried  in  1757  were  of  a  techni- 
cal nature,  involving  questions  of  seamanship,  and  the 
court  expressly  absolved  him  from  all  charge  of 
cowardice  ;  yet  they  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  The 
conduct  of  our  naval  war  during  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  book  includes  some  very  ignominious 
failures  ;  yet  the  general  record  of  the  everlasting  con- 
flict with  France  and  Spain  is  one  of  a  long  series  of 
successful  actions — we  need  not  say  victories — great 
and  small. 

Probably  few  things  will  strike  the  reader  of  these 
narratives  more  than  the  numbers  of  serious  actions 
which  have  passed  out  of  the  public  memory.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  innumerable  fights  are  brief  and  clear,  and 
can  be  readily  followed  by  the  ordinary  reader.  A  table  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the  losses  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  fleets  respectively  from  various 
causes.  The  British  ships  taken  by  the  enemy  are  com- 
paratively few,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  greater  audacity 
in  seamanship,  large  numbers  of  them  are  shown  as 
wrecked.  It  seems  wonderful  that  the  British  fleet 
should  have  achieved  what  it  did  in  view  of  the  serious 
discontent  and  discomfort  prevailing  in  the  ships.  The 
details  given  of  mutiny  and  desertion  are  most  painful 
reading,  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  the  four  years 
ending  1780  the  fleet  lost  42,069  men  by  desertion  alone. 
The  chapter  by  Captain  Mahan  is  written  in  his  own 
accurate  and  lucid  style,  and  deals  with  "  major  opera- 
tions" from  1762  to  17S3.  No  part  of  it  is  more 
interesting  than  that  which  describes  the  "  minor 
operations,"  as  they  may  be  called,  between  the  pigmy 
fleets  of  Britain  and  America  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
177(1.  But  if  the  ships  were  pigmies  their  crews  were 
giants,  and  it  was  only  after  desperate  fighting  that  the 
American  galleys  and  gondolas  were  finally  extinguished 
by  the  British  gunboats.  Captain  Mahan  describes  at 
length  the  hide-and-seek  operations  between  Lord 
Howe  and  D'Estaing,  and  sums  up  in  a  few  pregnant 
words  the  valuable,  if  negative,  results  due  to  Howe's 
.ability. 
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LEWIS  CARROLL. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll  "  (Rev.  C.  L. 
Dodgson).  By  Stuart  Dodgson  Collingwood,  B.A. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1898. 

WHEN  Mr.  Dodgson  Collingwood  consented  to 
write  this  memoir  of  his  uncle  he  fortunately 
laboured  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  before  him.  He  recognised  his  own  limitations 
and  the  elusive  and  complex  nature  of  his  subject.  But: 
he  was  lacking  in  neither  industry  nor  devotion,  and  he 
has  had  the  ready  co-operation  of  "  Lewis  Carroll's  " 
many  friends.  The  result  is  that  we  have  before  us 
a  biography  that  is,  in  the  main,  not  only  animated  but 
delightful.  "  Lewis  Carroll  "  was  born  at  Daresbury, 
a  secluded  village  near  Warrington,  in  1832,  and  came 
of  a  good  and  notable  family.  The  North-country  strain 
in  his  blood  will  account  for  a  great  deal  of  his  sturdy 
yet  kindly  independence.  From  the  North,  too, 
came  that  indefinable  and  fascinating  wistfulness 
of  fancy  which  Mr.  Dodgson  Collingwood  has  contrived 
to  suggest  in  his  memoir.  Memories  of  Daresbury 
inspired  the  poem  of  "The  Three  Sunsets,"  wherein 
"Lewis  Carroll"  pictured  "the  happy  spot  where  I 
was  born  "  as 

"An  island  farm,  'mid  seas  of  corn  " — 

the  first  home,  maybe,  of  the  White  Rabbit.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  early  bent  towards  the  cheer- 
ful subject  of  logarithms.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
Daresbury  had  been  left  for  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  he 
went  to  the  famous  school  at  Richmond.  His  boy- 
hood's pastimes,  in  the  way  of  caricature  and  scribbling, 
remind  one  of  those  of  Thackeray.  We  are  told  that 
long  after  he  left  school — i.e.,  apparently,  Richmond 
School — young  Dodgson  was  remembered  as  a  boy 
who  knew  well  how  to  use  his  fists  in  defence  of  right. 
At  Rugby,  however,  he  seems  to  have  felt  considerably 
out  of  his  element.  From  Rugby  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  met  the  original  of  the  Mad  Hatter.  He 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church  in  1850.  Nine  months 
later  he  went  into  residence,  and  from  that  date  till  his 
death,  in  1898,  he  belonged  to  "  the  House."  Of  the 
mathematical  master  and  tutor  Mr.  Dodgson  Colling- 
wood has  comparatively  little  to  say,  leaving  this 
section  of  the  book  to  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Watson 
Hagger,  M.A.  He  has  himself  tried  to  show  us  the 
man  behind  the  University  don. 

"  Lewis  Carroll  "  has  been  represented  as  possessing 
a  singularly  reserved  and  exclusive  character.  To  this 
view  his  training  and  environment  certainly  gave  a 
semblance  of  reality.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a 
Dryasdust.  Philosophy  and  history  had  no  special 
charm  for  him,  and  his  remarkable  devotion  to  mathe- 
matics left  room  for  a  wide  capacity  for  enjoying  the 
"cakes  and  ale"  of  refined  good-fellowship.  For  a 
"  shy  man  "  he  was  remarkably  astute  in  the  pursuit  of 
desirable  introductions.  He  liked  to  knoweminentpeople, 
and  he  delighted  even  more  in  inducing  them  to  take  up 
positions  before  his  camera.  His  willing  photographic 
victims  and  his  other  friends  pass  in  a  sort  of  dioramic 
procession  through  his  biographer's  pages.  They 
range  from  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to  little  circus 
children.  But  he  cherished  impenetrable  reservations. 
Reverence  was  an  instinct  with  him  ;  he  exacted  punc- 
tilious courtesy  from  all  his  child  friends  ;  and  in  these 
characteristics  we  have  an  inkling  of  the  reason  for 
his  close  adoption  of  a  pen-name.  "  Lewis  Carroll  " 
was  a  nom  de  guerre  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  inthe  olddays  of  "  The  Train."  Mr. 
Dodgson  Collingwood's  aim  has  been  to  let  his  uncle 
tell  his  own  story  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  we  have 
numerous  extracts  from  Mr.  Dodgson's  Journal  and 
correspondence.  In  the  Journal  occurs  an  entry,  dated 
July  4,  1862,  which  describes  the  now  well-known  origin 
of  "Alice" — how  Mr.  Dodgson  made  a  river  expedition 
to  Godstow  with  the  three  little  daughters  of  Dr. 
Liddell,  and  told  them  the  fairy  tale  which  he  then 
undertook  to  write  out,  and  which  has  formed,  with  its 
companions,  the  subject  of  much  ingenious  theorising. 

"  Lewis  Carroll's  "  love  for  the  drama  is  an  oft-told 
tale.  Especially  did  he  admire  the  acting  of  children. 
How  far  he  let  imagination  carry  him  away  as  he  saw 
life  in  the  mirror  of  the  stage  may  be  measured  by 


the  curious  mistake  he  made  in  addressing  books  to 
two  married  actresses  (whom  he  saw  take  the  leading 
parts  in  "The  Two  Little  Vagabonds  ")  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  girls  of  about  fifteen  and  twelve 
years  old  respectively.  Of  his  literary  and  musical 
tastes,  we  gather  that  Dickens,  Kipling,  and  C.  M. 
Yonge  were  his  favourites  ;  that  he  deemed  Gregorian 
chants  vile  ;  and  that  he  was  not  above  admiration  of 
a  popular  music-hall  song,  although  he  never  in  his 
life  entered  a  "  variety  theatre."  As  a  critic  of  art  he 
passed  a  telling  verdict  on  the  statues  in  the  German 
capital.  "  The  beast-killing  principle,"  he  wrote,  "has 
been  carried  out  everywhere  with  a  relentless  monotony 
which  makes  some  parts  of  Berlin  look  like  a  fossil 
slaughter-house."  Exacting  to  the  last  degree  in  his 
relations  with  Sir  John  Tenniel  and  Mr.  Furniss,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  ideas  by  those  two  artists.  Very  charm- 
ing is  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Thompson,  who  illustrated  his  "Three  Sunsets,"  a 
poem  which,  in  Mr.  Dodgson  Collingwood's  eyes,  veils 
the  romance  of  its  author's  life  :  "  The  shadow  of  some 

disappointment  that  gave  him  his  wonderful 

sympathy  with  all  who  suffered." 

Many  of  "  Lewis  Carroll's  "  friendships  with  children 
began  in  a  railway  carriage.  Once,  when  he  was 
travelling,  a  lady,  whose  little  daughter  had  been 
reading  "  Alice,"  startled  him  by  exclaiming,  "  Isn't  it 
sad,  about  poor  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll?  He's  gone  mad, 
you  know?  ....  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority." 
The  idle  rumour  owed  its  origin  doubtless  to  the  purely 
popular  notions  regarding  men  and  women  who  cross 
the  borders  of  the  commonplace.  These  notions  are  a 
stock  possession  of  "  the  public." 

There  were  brave  tellers  of  fairy  tales  long  before 
"Lewis  Carroll";  but  his  is  the  renown  of  one  who 
has  added  a  rich  province  to  the  realm  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  and  has,  further,  given  to  many  grown-ups  a 
key  to  the  golden  gate  of  childhood — a  gate  which  they 
had  never  dreamed  of  re-entering.  All  who  knew 
"  Lewis  Carroll  "  and  love  his  work  will  regret  that  the 
form  of  this  biography  is  not  less  clumsy  to  handle. 


MYSTERIES  OF  CRIME. 

"  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime."    By  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1898. 

THIS  extensive  work  is  a  brief  history  of  the  great 
criminal  cases.  It  covers  a  vast  period  of  time 
and  a  vast  area  in  space.  Europe  and  America,  even 
India  and  Australia,  have  yielded  their  quota  of  direful 
human  testimonials  to  the  author's  industry.  With  no 
attempt  at  chronological  order,  we  are  taken  from  the 
times  when  torture  was  as  common  as  cross-examination 
up  to  events  but  a  few  months  old.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  much  in  this  book  that  is  instructive  as  to 
the  efforts  made  by  the  State  to  protect  property  and 
person.  Police  there  have  been  of  a  kind  from  the 
earliest  ages,  when  they  chiefly  consisted  of  the  military 
guards  about  the  persons  of  kings  and  rulers.  Major 
Griffiths  considers  that  it  was  the  French  monarchs 
who  began  the  development  of  the  system  in  more 
modern  times  ;  a  "  fatal  gift,"  according  to  our  chroni- 
cler, "soon  to  be  developed  into  an  engine  of  horrible 
oppression."  And  when  we  read  of  the  doings  of  La 
Reynie,  de  Sartines  and  Pouche",  with  their  secret  un- 
bounded power  and  hordes  of  corrupting  and  all-per- 
vading spies,  we  can  hardly  quarrel  with  the  sentiment 
Again,  Vidocq,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  founder 
ot  a  regular  detective  force,  was  himself  a  convict  of  the 
worst  type,  as  were  his  instruments,  whom  Vidocq  em- 
ployed against  their  old  companions  in  crime.  Dreaded 
by  many,  and  trusted  by  none,  he  died  in  poverty  in 
1857. 

In  England  during  the  last  century,  and  down  almost 
to  our  own  day,  there  were  no  police  in  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  only  decrepit  watchmen,  old 
and  harmless,  while  the  detective  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  eight  celebrated  Bow  Street  Runners, 
beautifully  typified  in  Dickens's  Inspector  Bucket. 
It  was  in  1829  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  originated  the 
New  Police,  a  measure  which  was  far  from  popular  at 
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first ;  the  English  people  dreaded  anything  resembling  a 
military  force,  and  had  a  holy  horror  of  espionage.  But 
the  new  body  rapidly  gained  favour  ;  for  it  established 
order  and  made  streets  safe  and  rendered  property 
secure.  The  Metropolitan  police  force  now  numbers 
over  15,000,  patrolling  an  area  of  688  square  miles. 
We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  huge  and 
varied  record  of  crime  and  criminals,  but  students  of 
human  nature  and  lovers  of  detective  stories  will  find 
much  therein  to  gratify  them.  Many  facts  are  brought 
forward  which  claim  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  as 
well  as  of  the  consumers  of  "sensations."  We  learn 
how  hard  it  fortunately  proves  to  get  rid  of  a  dead  body, 
owing  to  the  baffling  difficulty  of  entirely  destroying 
the  traces  of  the  dead  even  by  means  of  fire.  We  read 
how  want  of  all  scientific  knowledge  has  sometimes  led 
to  ultimate  discovery,  as  when  a  murderer  placed  chlor- 
ide of  lime  over  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  little  thinking 
that  he  was  only  preserving  the  body  in  so  doing. 
Again,  arsenic  has  been  perhaps  more  used  than  any 
other  poison,  yet  nothing  so  unfailingly  leaves  clearer 
tokens  of  its  presence,  besides  preserving  the  remains. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  persons  who  die  by  their  own  or 
others'  violence  will  be  found  with  their  eyes  open,  a 
fact  which  has  frequently  led  to  evidence  of  crime,  the 
eyes  having  been  subsequently  closed  to  simulate  a 
peaceful  end. 

It  is  gratifying  once  more  to  observe  that  even  the 
most  desperate  outlaws  have  so  often  shown  glimpses 
of  a  better  nature  that  many  of  them,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  might  have  lived  useful,  if  not  noble  lives, 
under  different  conditions.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
this  interesting  history  to  say  that  it  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  the  science  of  "  Sociology"  (the  word  is  not 
ours),  and  does  not  seem  fully  to  appreciate  the  outcome 
of  a  modern  view  which  regards  crime  as  mainly  a 
symptom  either  of  social  or  physical  disease.  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths,  however,  is  dealing  with  past  offences 
and  old  methods,  and  of  these  an  ex-governor  of 
Millbank  is  well  qualified  to  speak.  But  it  is 
significant  to  notice  that  the  officials  of  the  old 
order  have  no  hope  to  give  us.  "  Crime,"  says  the 
author,  "must  be  constantly  present  in  the  com- 
munity ;  force  and  fraud  are  in  our  midst,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  prison  officers,  "  so  it  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Scarcely  so,  perhaps  ;  at  least  not  so  much 
so.  The  chronicles  of  crime  themselves  give  some 
hope.  At  one  time  "  body-snatching,"  which  often  led 
to  deliberate  murder,  was  rampant  in  this  country  ;  and 
why?  Because  a  "  subject  " — then  very  hard  to  get — ■ 
fetched  from  £8  to  £12  at  the  various  medical  schools. 
Now  when,  under  wiser  laws,  bodies  for  anatomical 
research  are  properly  obtainable,  the  stealing  of  corpses 
has  become  a  crime,  in  the  legal  sense,  of  the  past.  This 
is  only  one  instance  of  the  great  truth  that  human  nature 
responds  to  its  surroundings.  The  methods  of  mere 
punishment  have  had  their  day  ;  erroneous  in  theory 
and  futile  in  practice,  they  are  slowly  giving  place  to 
curative  treatment.  It  will  rest  with  patient  Science  and 
the  wisdom  of  future  legislators  to  redeem  our  weaker 
brethren  from  being  "damned  into  the  world"  and 
sinking  beyond  salvation  into  the  great  vortex  of  crime. 


FICTION. 

"Afterwards,  and  Other  Stories."    By  Ian  Maclaren. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

DOUBTLESS  it  will  not  be  believed,  nevertheless  it  is 
true  : — this  is  the  first  book  by  Ian  Maclaren  we  have 
perused.  We  intend,  unless  fate  go  hard  with  us,  that 
it  shall  be  the  last.  Babbage  patented  a  machine  that 
did  sums  accurately,  and  we  wish  we  had  one.  Mr. 
Maclaren  has,  we  are  convinced,  invented  a  similar 
instrument  for  turning  out  the  accomplished  story,  but 
we  do  not  yearn  to  possess  it.  Or  ought  the  method 
to  be  described  as  a  novel-cooker)'  recipe?  Take  a 
person  whose  character  is  made  up  of  a  "wealth  of 
sacrifice  "  sic)  and  a  victim  upon  whom  the  appetite  for 
figuring  as  a  martyr  is  exercised,  combine  them  with 
false  sentiment,  feeble  phraseology,  some  cheap  flip- 
pancy, and  a  few  minor  carly-Victorian-Christian-young- 


woman's-magazine  characters,  and  out  comes  a  tale 
ending  in  a  death-bed  scene,  the  victim  left  in  agonies 
of  remorse,  and  the  self-sacrificer  escaping  to  heaven  in 
broken  "last  words"  with  four  or  five  dots  between. 
This  nauseating  stuff  (palmed  off  as  stories)  is  not  re- 
deemed by  any  better  touch  ;  the  descriptions  of  nature 
are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  Two-thirds  at  least 
of  the  stories  in  the  present  volume  end  in  death-bed 
scenes  ;  this  fact  lends  ample  opportunity  for  a  protest 
against  the  prostitution  of  the  great  mystery  of  death, 
to  help  the  profitable  penny-a-lining  of  a  maker  of 
worthless  printed  stuff.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  ending  a  story  in  death  and  ending 
it  in  a  death-bed  scene.  The  great  natural  event 
hangs  over  every  man.  Happily  for  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  these  mawkish  death-bed  scenes  do 
not. 

"  Stories  in   Light  and  Shadow."     By  Bret  Harte. 
London  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson. 

Tales  by  the  pen  of  Bret  Harte  are  always  welcome, 
and  this  volume  will  add  to  his  reputation  for  securing 
the  interest.  Even  an  old  hand  will  not  guess  the  plot 
enclosed  as  a  nutty  kernel  in  the  small  space  of  each 
racy  story.  "  Unser  Karl,"  the  simple  strayed  American 
citizen,  who  perplexed  the  American  Consul  of  Schlacht- 
stadt,  who  was  made  to  serve  his  time  for  his  Fatherland 
by  official  decree,  and  was  handed  on  by  rapid  promo- 
tion right  into  the  heart  of  the  "  fortress  of  fortresses," 
Rheinfestung,  is  a  delicious  bit  of  extravagance.  But 
the  best  tale  is  that  of  "  Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Billy," 
while  the  best  character-sketch  is  that  of  Urania,  wife 
of  Enriquez,  though  the  story  in  which  she  moves  is 
the  most  improbable  of  the  set. 

"By    Roaring    Loom."     By  J.    Marshall  Mather. 
London  :  Jas.  Bowden. 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  concerning  Lancashire 
factory  workers,  told  in  dialect.  Both  tales  .  i.d 
dialect  are  good,  though  the  author  seems  to  wander 
into  the  neighbouring  county  of  Yorkshire  for  some  of  , 
his  words.  "  Laiking  "  is  not  the  common  expression 
for  Lancashire  folk,  though  it  is  good  Yorkshire  ;  the 
Lancastn  1  uses  the  word  "playing"  for  out-of-work 
people.  1  >he  strange  portion  of  this  volume  is  the  long 
introduction,  wherein  the  writer  deplores  the  fact  that 
Lancashire ;  still  "awaits  her  novelist,"  and  introduces 
the  count',  and  its  main  industry  as  an  undiscovered 
land.  But  many  novelists  have  mined  the  county  ;  first 
and  foremost  came  Mrs.  Trollope,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  century,  when  the  effects  of  the  new  factory  system 
were  beginning  to  stagger  the  minds  of  men ;  the 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  her.  Later  we  had 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  to  whose  well-known  and  admirable  work 
Mr.  Mather  is  hardly  just  ;  then  followed  Mrs. 
Hodgson  Burnett  and  a  host  of  minor  writers,  while 
Edwin  Waugh  and  Ben  Brierley  cannot  be  beaten  in 
their  own  field  of  the  dialect-songs  and  tales.  If  it  is 
the  ambition  of  Mr.  Mather  to  be  as  distinctively  the 
novelist  of  Lancashire  as  Thomas  Hardy  is  of  Dorset, 
he  may  indeed  be  congratulated  when  he  succeeds. 
These  stories,  effective  though  they  are,  are  first-fruits 
that  hardly  give  promise  of  a  harvest  so  rich. 

"  Uncle  Max."    By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.    London  : 
Macmillan. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  female  young  person.  The 
characters  come  on  in  battalions,  new  ones  every  few 
pages,  like  wooden  soldiers  on  a  frame.  The  chief 
male  character  turns  his  young  brother  out  of  the  house 
on  the  word  of  a  maidservant  that  she  saw  him  steal  a 
cheque;  he  also  accepts  the  assurance  of  "another 
woman  "  that  the  girl  he  loves  is  indifferent  to  him. 
Uncle  Max  also  accepts  a  similar  assurance  in  the  case 
of  his  admired  lady  ;  hence  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
not  smoothly.  We  believe  that  by  the  decree  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  this  is  the  right  sort  of  novel  on  which  to  feed 
the  wits  of  girls. 

"  The  Green  Passion,"  by  Anthony  P,  Verl  (London  : 
Clrecning),  is  properly  described  by  the  author  herself — 
we  assume  that  Vert  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  a  lady — as 
the  study  of  a  jealous  soul.  Everything  about  the  book, 
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including  the  cover,  is  green,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  story  itself.  If  this  is  a  first  book,  the  author 
gives  promise  of  good  work  to  come.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  wavward,  wholly  natural  girl  who  hates  the 
new  woman  and  the  woman  journalist,  marries  a  clever 
journalist,  and  becomes  intensely  jealous  of  him,  to  her 
own  and  everyone  else's  pain.  In  the  opening  the  author 
gives  us  her  idea  of  diverse  passions,  the  white,  the 
golden,  the  silver,  the  red,  the  black,  and  the  green — an 
epigrammatic  little  study  in  itself:  "The  green  passion 
....  turneth  true  love  and  trust  into  jealousy,  and  most 
exceeding  bitter  are  its  chains,  so  that  they  who  wear 
them  writhe  of  heart  and  moan  continually."  The 
method  adopted  in  telling  the  story  is  in  the  main  that 
of  the  book  of  a  play  rather  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
novel.  It  is  not  a  style  to  be  cultivated  by  novelists 
indiscriminately. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Dreyfus  Case."    By  Fred  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.    London  : 

George  Allen.  1898. 
'  A   History  of  the   Dreyfus  Case."     By  George  Barlow. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1899. 

WITH  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  dossier  to  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  last  week,  the  long-drawn-out  agony  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair  possibly  entered  on  its  last  phase.  Whatever 
the  result  of  the  investigation  may  be — and  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  world  is  now  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
convict — the  case  is  among  the  most  dramatic  which  even 
French  history  has  known.  A  profoundly  moving  study,  as  it 
has  been  unfolded  week  by  week  for  the  past  two  years  in  the 
Press,  it  is  only  possible  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the 
tragedy  when  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  approach  the  matter  from  slightly  different  standpoints  ;  but 
each  in  its  way  is  an  able  statement  of  the  case  for  Dreyfus. 
What  new  facts  may  be  laid  before  the  Court  time  only  can 
show  ;  but  there  seems  no  loophole  of  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  Dreyfus  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Four  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  was  convicted.  At  the  end  of  1894 
nobody  doubted  that  he  had  been  justly  punished.  At  the  end 
of  1898  there  seems  equally  little  doubt  that  Commandant 
Ravary  spoke  truth  at  Zola's  trial  when  he  said  that  "  Military 
justice  is  different  from  civil  justice."  When  M.  Cochefert 
arrested  Dreyfus,  he  replied  to  the  prisoner's  protestations  of 
innocence  : — "  II  est  inutile  de  vous  debattre  devant  IV  liw.ee. 
Yotre  trahison  est  decouverte."  Judging  from  the  dence 
contained  in  these  two  books,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Jt  the 
position  of  the  accusers  of  Dreyfus  to-day  more  concise'  .^ince 
Colonel  Picquart's  discovery  of  the  "  petit  bleu,"  disclc  ng  the 
real  authorship  of  the  bordereau,  the  enemies  of  Dreyfus  have 
been  beaten  at  all  points,  till  nothing  but  the  secret  dossier 
remains  as  a  straw  to  be  wildly  clutched  at.  Mr.  Barlow's  array 
of  dates  and  facts  is  even  more  complete  than  Mr.  Conybeare's, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  more  convincing.  His  volume, 
indeed,  makes  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Conybeare's  labours.  "  The  clearest  and  most  decisive 
testimony,"  writes  Mr.  Barlow,  "and  the  sternest  protest  in  the 
name  of  truth  against  the  repeated  lies  by  which  French 
generals  and  ministers  were  dishonouring  France,  came  from 
England.  To  all  who  know  the  leafy  beauty  of  Oxford  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  all  who  love  the  grey  cloisters  ....  there 
was  something  strange  and  even  solemn  in  the  voice  of  truth 
thus  sounding  across  from  the  calm  of  Oxford  to  the  turmoil  of 
Paris."  "  Huguenot's  "  articles  were  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  M.  Joseph  Reinach,  until  Mr.  Conybeare  came  forward  as 
the  author  in  order  to  save  M.  Reinach.  Yet  the  judges  of 
the  French  Military  Court  of  Enquiry  degraded  M.  Reinach 
on  account  of  the  articles  he  had  not  written.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  military  party  in  France  it  would  seem  to  be  a  crime  to 
be  suspected.  Neither  Mr.  Conybeare  nor  Mr.  Barlow  can  for 
a  moment  be  accused  of  any  hostility  to  the  French  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  sharply  differentiate  between  France  and 
those  who  are  dragging  her  fair  name  through  the  mire  in  the 
assumed  interests  of  the  Army.  It  is  the  purpose  of  both 
writers  to  expose  "  the  group  of  officers  who,  having  behaved 
infamously  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Dreyfus,"  have  sought  to 
save  themselves  by  falsehoods,  illegalities,  forgeries,  and 
sophistry.  That  Dreyfus,  innocent  or  guilty,  was  illegally  con- 
demned has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  French  Government 
itself;  but  there  is  still  a  mystery  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
business  which  events  may  clear  up.  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr. 
Barlow  explain  much  ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect  more  from 
these  books  than  as  a  fact  we  get. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos."  Vol.  I.  By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 
A  very  creditably  compiled  little  school-book  for  junior 
forms.    There  are  a  few  slips  of  quantity  in  the  vocabulary — 
e.g.  ablcio  (which  however  would  pass  muster,  say,  in  Statius), 


largltio,  and  quottdifinus,  which  last  again  is  rather  fantastic  as 
regards  quantity  than  absolutely  wrong.  The  notes  are  for  the 
most  part  useful,  but  irregularities  of  syntax  ought  to  be  branded 
more  conspicuously.  Otherwise  the  boy  who  imitates  them  is 
likely  to  suffer. 


THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS 

American  Imperialism  and  the  Far  East  have  been  practically 
driven  from  the  January  Reviews  by  the  question  of  the  Liberal 
leadership.  It  is  significant  that  the  "  Contemporary,"  the 
monthly  organ  of  Radical  sentiment,  is  content  to  dismiss  the 
crisis  in  a  short  conversational  skit.  The  "  Fortnightly"  seizes 
the  occasion  to  publish  an  article  on  Lord  Rosebcry  as  "  the 
Disraeli  of  Liberalism."  The  definition  is  not  very  precise,  nor 
very  true,  but  there  is  much  acute  criticism  in  the  article  showing 
the  discrepancy  between  some  of  Lord  Rosebery's  words  and 
some  of  his  actions.  If  there  were  a  Public  Orator  of  the 
Empire,  Lord  Rosebery,  we  may  agree,  would  be  an  ideal 
selection  ;  but  it  is  going  a  little  far  to  say  the  ex-Premier 
"  may  return  to  the  Foreign  Office  under  whichever  party  he 
chooses."  Another  article  in  the  same  Review  impartially  cha- 
racterises Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  "recre- 
ant leaders,"  each  of  whom  resigned  just  when  the  party  was 
looking  to  him  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  personal 
nature  of  the  differences  which  have  led  to  the  Liberal  collapse 
are  insisted  on  by  the  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century."  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  think  that  the  taunts  indulged 
in  at  the  expense  of  the  party  by  Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  have  been  left  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. What  a  happy  family  the  Radicals  have  become  !  One 
thing  fortunately  is  made  clear  by  the  current  Reviews.  It  is 
not  possible  for  a  Radical  leader,  when  one  can  be  found,  to  go 
to  the  country  on  any  anti-Imperial  policy.  As  Mr.  Rogers  says, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Little  Englander  in  order  to  escape 
the  taint  of  Jingoism.  The  whole  truth  is  indicated  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Low,  also  writing  in  the  "  Nineteenth,"  when  he  says 
that  men  like  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  E.  Grey  would,  in  a 
natural  arrangement  of  parties,  be  found  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  on  the  other.  Mr.  Low  states  "a  case  for 
coalition,"  and  suggests  a  composite  Cabinet  on  the  lines  of 
that  proposed  recently  in  the  "  Fortnightly."  Though  there  is 
exceedingly  little  ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  or  would  work  with  Mr.  Asquith,  the  idea  is  less  in- 
conceivable than  would  have  been  a  suggestion  in  1884  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  some  day  work  with  Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  left  the  remnants  of  the  Manchester 
School  high  and  dry  by  his  utterances  on  the  Fashoda  crisis. 
The  argument  that  he  is  more  Jingoistic  than  Lord  Salisbury 
is  v  ery  wide  of  the  mark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jingoism  is  as 
moribund  as  Cobdenism,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  "  National  Review  "  will  serve  at  least  one 
useful  purpose.  It  will  show  precisely  what  there  is  in  the 
parrot  cry  of  Jingoism  raised  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  against  foreign  pretension  and  aggression.  The  Jingo, 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  does  not  desire  war  ;  he  is  anxious  to  avoid 
offence  to  other  nations;  and  he  dislikes  to  see  "Ministers 
in  public  prancing  and  threatening  war  while  in  private  they 
are  playing  something  very  like  the  coward."  That  we  hope 
is  not  Mr.  Wilson's  way  of  characterising  the  conduct  of  certain 
British  Ministers  in  the  past  year.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  future.  "  War,"  he  says,  "  will  be  always  on 
the  horizon  until  the  great  conflict  in  Europe  is  fought  out." 
Fashoda  has  cleared  the  air  for  the  Radicals,  probably  as 
effectually  as  for  foreign  Powers.  They  now  understand  that, 
whatever  the  arguments  against  "bloated  armaments,"  it  is  vain 
to  expect  the  British  nation  to  again  submit  to  what  "  The 
Looker-on  "  in  "Blackwood's"  calls  the  policy  of  the  Squeeze. 
Foreign  nations  are  much  more  amiable  when  they  see  that 
England  is  prepared,  than  when  they  know  they  may  bully  with 
impunity.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  regarded  by  "The  Looker-on" 
as  the  embodiment  of"  Manchester  principles  in  foreign  policy." 
TheCobdenite  reactionaries  are  dependent  for  power  on  the  Law 
of  the  Pendulum  in  elections,  and  we  are  warned  that  foreign 
Powers  will  do  as  little  as  possible  to  offend  Great  Britain  in 
order  "to  accelerate  the  backward  swing  of  the  Pendulum, 
whereon  Sir  William  Harcourt  sits,  like  Cupid  in  a  French 
clock."  A  similar  line  of  thought  runs  through  "  The  Looker- 
on's  "  comments  on  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  speech.  It  was 
meant  as  a  reminder  of  the  danger  of  "giving  in." 

Of  the  more  miscellaneous  articles  in  the  Reviews,  there  are 
several  which  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  In  the  "Fort- 
nightly" there  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh's  survey  of  the  Samoan 
question,  of  which  he  takes  a  most  serious  view.  The  article 
is  important  notwithstanding  Mr.  Leigh's  tendency  to  muddle 
his  metaphors,  and  such  a  slip  in  regard  to  dates  as  that  Mr. 
Seddon  "succeeded  to  the  New  Zealand  premiership  in  1886." 
The  Tanganyika  Railway  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Lionel  Decle  as 
certain  to  improve  the  means  of  transport  to  the  heart  of  Africa. 
In  the  "Contemporary"  Mr.  E.  E.  Bennett  has  a  sensational 
account,  reflecting  very  severely  on  the  Sirdar,  of  the  killing  of 
wounded  Dervishes  "after  Omdurman."    Mr.  Bennett's  story 
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is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  passing  strange  he  should  have  saved 
his  revelations  for  publication  three  months  after  the  battle. 
Mr.  William  Clarke,  also  in  the  "Contemporary,"  writes  on 
Bismarck  as  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  counter- Revolution. 
"Blackwood"  "takes  a  look  at  the  Carlists,  their  chief,  their  real 
cause,  and  their  technical  case."  The  article,  which  bears  the  im- 
press of  authority,  seems  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  Carlism.  It  shows 
that  Don  Carlos  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  that  his  bids  for  popularity  have  lost  him  the  support  of 
certain  thoroughgoing  Carlists.  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot's  life  of 
Admiral  Lord  Lyons  is  reviewed  appreciatively  in  both  "Black- 
wood" and  the  "  National."  The  Dreyfus  case  is  treated  in  the 
"  National"  and  the  "Nineteenth" — in  the  latter  by  M.Yves 
Guyot,  who  regards  the  affair  as  a  sequel  to  Boulangism.  Two 
other  specially  notable  contributions  to  the  "Nineteenth"  are 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Prologue  to  "The  Duchess  of  Malfy,"  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Adye's  on  "The  Colonial  Weakness  of  France." 
France,  with  a  stagnant  if  not  a  falling  population,  is  striving- 
after  too  much.  Her  colonial  ambition  is  not  a  sign  of  power  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  country  which  has  no  surplus  population 
can  have  little  hope  of  successfully  challenging  the  colonial 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  28. 
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NOTES. 

Mr.  Chaplin  is  so  well  known  for  his  genial  good- 
fellowship  that  it  can  only  be  in  his  own  despite  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  his  department  to  the  verge 
of  revolution.  We  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with 
a  strong  President  for  putting  better  men  over  the 
heads  of  their  seniors  ;  but  a  very  strict  account  of  his 
stewardship  may  justly  be  required  of  a  President 
who.  in  two  successive  years,  promotes  a  second-class 
clerk  to  the  position  of  assistant-secretary,  absolutely 
ignoring  the  whole  of  the  tried  and  experienced  men  in 
the  first  class.  There  may  in  each  case  be  some  dis- 
tinction about  the  clerk  promoted,  such  as  will  justify  the 
unusual  proceeding  ;  but  at  present  we  know  of  none 
but  the  accident  that  each  was  once  the  President's 
private  secretary.  However,  Mr.  Chaplin  bids  fair  to 
earn  remarkable  distinction  at  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  for  his  predecessors,  without  exception,  left  it 
with  a  reputation  for  statesmanship  enhanced. 

So  the  Miners'  Federation  has  recruited  60,000 
new  members  and  expects  40,000  more  —  a  very 
striking  increase  of  strength.  Is  it  for  good  or 
ill  ?  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  perfecting  of  the  organisation  of  both  employers 
and  employed  tells  surely  in  favour  of  an  ultimate 
solution  of  labour  difficulties,  other  than  the  barbarities 
of  a  strike.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  policy  of  blind  adherence  to  any  political 
party.  They  are  probably  not  wrong  in  their  calcula- 
tion that  for  the  present  their  best  hope  lies  with  a 
group  of  younger  and  more  constructive  Tories. 

The  fact  that  both  nations  have  taken  the  publication 
of  the  Madagascar  Blue-book  so  calmly  must  not  be 
thought  to  lessen  the  gravity  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  England  disclosed  in  that  remarkable 
volume.  Some  situations  are  too  serious  for  strong 
language,  and  the  issue  now  plainly  raised  is  how  long 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  civil  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  Government  whose  representatives  do  not  seem 
capable  of  realising  that  a  broken  pledge  is  a  thing  to 
make  a  fuss  about.  France,  when  she  assumed  the 
protectorate  of  Madagascar,  and  afterwards  when  she 
annexed  the  island,  gave  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  she  would  respect  the  engagements  which  she  had 
entered  into  with  England.  Once  comfortably  installed, 
she  regards  the  commercial  rights  of  England  in  the 
island  as  non-existent,  and  British  trade,  which  was 


large,  is  practically  crushed  out  of  existence,  with 
imposts  and  exactions  of  all  sorts.  Lord  Salisbury  in 
July  last  called  the  "  urgent  and  earnest  attention  "  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  to  this  matter,  but  up  to  the 
present  he  has  not  even  received  the  civility  of  a  formal 
reply.  That,  however,  may  be  put  down  to  domestic 
worries. 

The  rumour  that  the  United  States  are  to  be  asked  to 
sell  the  Philippines  to  a  syndicate  has  been  revived.  It 
is  said  that  we  shall  soon  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
scheme,  which  appears  to  be  promoted  from  Spain  with 
the  object  of  conserving  the  interests  of  Spanish  traders. 
The  suggestion  is  that  a  company,  or  companies,  should 
be  formed,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  British 
South  Africa  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
the  islands  and  developing  their  resources.  Such  a 
company,  it  is  declared,  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
better  form  of  administration  than  could  be  supplied  by 
Washington,  and  its  rule  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Filipinos  than  that  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
very  doubtful  ;  there  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Filipinos  would  accept  gladly  any  government 
except  their  own.  Months  ago  Aguinaldo  said  that  he 
did  not  understand  any  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  a 
colony  or  protectorate.  All  he  understood  was  absolute 
independence,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  day's 
canard,  the  States  mean  to  grant. 

Congress  is  the  disposer  of  all  power — the  Presi- 
dent, however  able  he  may  be,  is  in  its  hands — and 
Congress  is  busily  hampering  the  Administration  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  Senate  this  week  various 
resolutions  have  been  presented  regarding  the  Philip- 
pines, the  most  comprehensive  being  that  of  Senator 
Bacon.  In  this  resolution  the  United  States  is  asked 
to  disclaim  any  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  the  islands  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  assert  that  they  will  leave  the  government 
and  control  to  the  people,  when  the  said  people  have 
duly  established  an  independent  Government.  The 
sentiment  embodied  in  that  resolution  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  worthy  of  debate  by  the  students  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. As  guidance,  however,  to  a  new  world-power 
in  a  critical  situation,  it  is  curiously  feeble  and  im- 
practicable. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  Lord  Curzon  so 
soon,  but  we  cannot  help  observing  with  some  alarm 
that  he  has  already  made  nearly  as  many  speeches  as 
did  Lord  Elgin  in  the  whole  of  his  career.  Talking 
is  the  trade  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  a  talking 
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Viceroy  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation.  Orientals 
are  proverbially  fond  of  rhetoric,  and  no  doubt  Baboos 
and  Civilians  will  both  be  constantly  endeavouring  to 
get  a  speech  out  of  Lord  Curzon.  When  speech- 
making  is  by  long  practice  as  easy  as  ordinary  con- 
versation, it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  he  will  be  less  inclined  to  talk  if,  as  is  possible, 
difficulties  arise  in  connexion  with  the  dominions  of 
his  old  friend  the  Ameer.  Abdurrahman's  life  is 
known  to  be  not  a  good  one  from  the  insurance 
point  of  view.  The  Indian  Government  contents  itself 
with  repeating  that  it  has  "no  trustworthy  news  "  on 
the  subject  ;  but  the  fact  that  such  Englishmen  as  have 
engagements  in  Kabul  are  with  one  consent  finding 
pretexts  for  leaving  that  city,  while  those  like  Sir  Salter 
Pyne,  who  happen  to  be  in  India,  are  in  no  haste  to 
return  goes  to  show  that  perilous  times  are  expected  in 
the  Afghan  capital.  The  usual  war  for  the  succession 
is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  bloody.  The  Ameer 
himself  favours  his  eldest  son,  Habibulla  Khan,  but  the 
youngest,  Umar  Jan,  who  is  a  mere  youth,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  "  better  born"  than  his  two  elder 
brothers,  and  his  chances  are  also  aided  by  the  fact  that 
his  mother,  a  powerful  and  determined  woman,  has 
secured  a  large  following  among  the  chiefs  in  case  of 
need.  Meanwhile  Russia  has  pushed  on  her  strategic 
railway  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Khushk  frontier. 

Prince  George  seems  to  be  inaugurating  the  new 
regime  in  Crete  in  a  sensible  manner.  A  Commission  has 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  composition 
of  [a  National  Assembly,  in  which  all  sections  of  the 
population  will  be  represented.  The  composition  of  this 
Commission  itself  seems  to  have  given  universal  satis- 
faction, as  elements  have  been  included  representing  all 
parties  and  creeds,  as  well  as  districts,  in  the  island. 
On  7  January  the  Prince  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Moslem  community,  and  attended  a  public  service,  to 
celebrate  his  arrival,  in  the  principal  mosque.  A  large 
number  of  Christians  were  also  present,  and,  after  the 
service,  the  Mohammedan  notables  gathered  round  him 
and  offered  a  prayer  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  Crete. 
A  good  beginning ! 

It  is  announced  that  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexan- 
drovitch  has  been  appointed  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Guards  Corps  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
The  Grand  Duke  Paul  is  the  youngest  surviving  son  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  consequently  a  brother  of 
Alexander  III.  and  an  uncle  of  the  present  Emperor. 
The  most  interesting  circumstance  about  the  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment  is  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  fate  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  present 
Emperor's  eldest  uncle  and  the  predecessor  of  Paul  in 
command  of  the  Guards,  a  command  he  had  held  for 
over  twenty  years.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of 
General  Kourapatkin  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  a 
conflict  arose  between  the  General  and  the  Grand  Duke, 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  General,  who 
thereupon  forwarded  documents  to  the  Emperor  which 
induced  his  Majesty  to  summon  General  Kourapatkin 
to  Livadia.  The  result  of  that  visit  was  the  reinstate- 
ment of  General  Kourapatkin,  which,  as  we  now  learn, 
has  been  followed — as,  indeed,  it  must  have  been — by 
the  retirement  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir.  By  his 
action  the  Emperor  has  shown  a  courage  which  even 
his  father,  who  never  dared  to  dismiss  his  turbulent 
brother,  lacked.  The  Grand  Duke  Paul  is  one  of  the 
Empress's  party. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  won  the  gratitude  of  the  native 
population  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  by 
ordering  the  abolition  of  reduced  or  "starvation  "  diet 
in  West  Indian  prisons.  Under  this  inhuman  system, 
a  hard-labour  prisoner  for  the  first  seven  days  was 
given  food  in  quantities  which  medical  evidence  proved 
was  insufficient  to  maintain  life.  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  questions 
in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  nearly  a  year  ago.  The 
reform  is  a  small  but  significant  instance  of  the  powei 
for  good  attaching  to  the  Imperial  connexion. 


Monday's  meeting  of  the  Anti-Bounty  League  came 
with  singular  opportuneness.  It  was  shown  at  the 
late  abortive  Brussels  Conference,  even  more  emphati- 
cally than  at  the  1889  Conference,  that  France  alone 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.  The 
other  Powers  are  willing  enough  to  forego  their  costlv 
luxury.  But  in  this  case  there  need  be  no  protracted 
negotiations  with  our  neighbour ;  we  have  but  to 
draft  the  Bounty  Abnegation  Agreement  and  let 
the  other  European  States  sign  it ;  and  France  can 
please  herself.  Or,  rather,  she  would  be  helpless  to  do 
aught  but  fall  in  line  ;  for  the  agreement  would  contain 
a  clause  under  which  the  signatory  Powers  (in  practice, 
England)  would  agree  to  put  on  bounty-fed  sugar  a 
duty  to  countervail  the  bounty.  In  the  alternative,  the 
import  of  bounty-fed  sugar  might  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Either  method  would  stop  the  ruin  by  France 
of  our  staple  sugar  industries. 

Of  the  New  Queen's  Counsel,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gill  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Duke  are  the  best  known.  Mr.  Gill  has  been 
bred  at  the  Old  Bailey,  an  excellent  school  for  learning 
what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence,  and  for  gaining  an 
insight  into  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature.  It  is  not, 
naturally,  an  equally  good  school  of  manners,  and 
when  Mr.  Gill  is  brought  west  to  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  he  sometimes  displeases  by  the  robustness  of  his 
methods.  He  is  not  brilliant  by  any  means,  but  he  is 
sensible,  and  industrious,  and  having  travelled  the 
road  for  many  years,  he  knows  the  milestones.  Of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Duke,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
soundest  lawyers  within  or  without  the  Bar,  and  one  of 
the  kindest  of  men,  always  ready  to  help  and  en- 
courage a  junior. 

The  rules  made  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Benefices  Act, 
which  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
have  been  issued.  Framed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Penzance,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Lord  Justice  Chitty,  who  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  act  as  Judge 
with  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  they  are  clear  and 
concise,  and  evidently  designed  to  make  the  procedure 
as  free  from  expense  as  possible.  That  they  should  be 
signed  by  Lord  Penzance  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity- 
He  is,  indeed,  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and,  as 
such,  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  making  rules  under 
the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  of  1892,  which  is  also  the 
rules  authority  under  the  Benefices  Act,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  judge  nominated  under  that  Act.  But  Lord 
Penzance  has  attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two, 
and  is  entitled  to  a  rest.  Recently,  when  a  case  was  to 
come  before  him,  he  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  the  parties,  and  to  their  astonishment  gave  judg- 
ment without  so  much  as  making  their  acquaintance. 
Lord  Justice  Chitty  will  not  be  paid  any  extra  salary  for 
officiating  under  the  Benefices  Act ;  so  departure  from 
the  usual  course  will  involve  no  additional  expense. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  judge  in  full  activity 
should  be  taken  away  from  his  work  to  do  the  duties  of 
another. 

The  Act  considerably  alters  the  position  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  regard  to 
their  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Under  Acts  of  James  I. 
and  William  and  Mary,  the  right  of  presentation  to 
livings  belonging  to  Papists,  who  were  incapable  of  pre- 
senting or  nominating,  was  given  to  the  Universities. 
The  counties  were  divided  between  them,  Oxford  pre- 
senting to  the  benefices  nearer  to  Oxford,  and  Cambridge 
to  those  nearer  to  Cambridge.  But  they  could  not 
present  a  living  to  a  person  who  had  any  other  living. 
This  restriction  is  now  abolished  ;  and  the  Universities 
may  make  any  regulations  they  please,  by  statute  or  ord- 
inance, for  the  exercise  of  their  new  rights.  Roman 
Catholics  may,  therefore,  in  future  be  enabled  to  vote, 
or  join  in  the  election  or  presentation  to  benefices, 
though  they  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  do  so  under 
a  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of 
1 820.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  the  time  has 
not  arrived  when  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Church  Patronage  in  1N70  should  be 
adopted, and  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  removed. 
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Why  should  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics  deprive 
them  of  rights  which  are  exercised  by  others  without 
regard  to  their  religious  beliefs?  We  should  prefer,  of 
course,  the  ideal  (and  the  right)  solution,  that  only 
Anglicans  should  have  rights  of  patronage  in  the  case 
of  Anglican  livings. 

Dr.  Richardt's  acquittal,  at  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions 
last  week,  on  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  of  keeping  an  alleged  lunatic 
in  an  unlicensed  house,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  hasty  launching  of  such  prosecutions  is  a  public 
misfortune.  Insanity  is  increasing,  and  it  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  that  nothing  more  certainly  promotes  this 
increase  than  the  difficulty  of  getting  patients  and  their 
friends  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid  in  those  early 
stages  of  hysteria  and  nervousness  which,  unless 
promptly  dealt  with,  result  in  many  cases  in  an  attack 
of  real,  and  often  incurable,  lunacy.  This  natural  re- 
luctance will  hardly  be  diminished,  nor  facilities  for 
remedial  treatment  be  multiplied,  if  every  "  border-line  " 
patient  is  to  be  liable  to  have  the  brand  of  lunacy  put 
upon  him  by  being  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  judge  dissatifies  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  so  keenly  that  they  both  appeal  from  his 
decision.  This  distinction  has  been  achieved  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  in  Cason  v.  Hine,  where  the  plaintiff 
had  to  pay  the  costs.  The  learned  judge,  upon 
appeal  from  the  Master,  allowed  the  costs  of  certain 
witnesses  and  the  solicitor's  fee,  but  disallowed  counsel's 
fees,  which  he  said  were  excessive.  Thereupon  the 
plaintiff  appealed  on  the  question  of  solicitor's  and  wit- 
nesses' costs,  and  the  defendant  appealed  on  the  question 
of  counsel's  fees.  Lord  Justice  Smith,  who  is  a  plain, 
blunt  man,  said  that  Master  Kaye's  experience  in  such 
matters  was  much  greater  than  Mr.  Justice  Ridley's, 
and  that  consequently  the  judge  was  wrong  in  inter- 
fering with  the  Master's  decision.  We  can  understand 
that  100  guineas  to  a  leader  and  70  guineas  to  a  junior 
should  seem  extravagant  fees  to  Mr.  Justice  Ridley, 
who  can  seldom  have  handled  such  an  honorarium  when 
he  was  at  the  Bar. 

The  French  Chamber  has  seldom  met  in  more  anxious 
circumstances  than  those  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire.  What  views  the 
deputies  would  take  it  was  quite  impossible  to  foresee. 
Fortunately,  the  statements  made  on  Thursday  by  the 
Minister  for  Justice  and  the  Premier  left  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  of  which 
M.  de  Beaurepaire  seeks  to  convict  his  late  colleagues  is 
the  practice  of  treating  suspected  persons  with  humanity. 
In  the  division,  common  sense  prevailed  by  423  votes  to 
124.  M.  de  Beaurepaire's  contention  that  the'  Court  is 
showing  partiality  towards  Dreyfus  by  its  treatment  of 
Picquart  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  so  far  said  in 
favour  of  revision.  When  the  friends  of  the  Army 
advanced  absurd  demands  that  the  whole  Court  of 
Cassation  should  be  court-martialled,  the  Chamber  had 
no  choice  as  to  what  their  vote  should  be. 

The  increase  in  the  world's  production  of  gold  last 
year  is  very  striking.  For  the  Transvaal  the  total  is 
4»555>000  or  over  1,500,00002.  in  excess  of  1897. 
The  aggregate  of  the  various  Australasian  Colonies  is 
better  by  about  600,000  oz.  ;  it  is  estimated  that  for 
the  United  States  the  increase  will  be  at  least 
500,000  oz.  ;  and  if  we  allow  no  more  than  400,000  oz. 
for  all  the  other  contributories,  we  have  a  total  increase 
of  something  like  3,000,000  oz.  The  world's  pro- 
duction will,  on  this  showing,  exceed  ,£60,000,000  in 
value,  compared  with  ^22,000,000  ten  years  ago. 
Western  Australia  is  going  ahead— it  has  passed  the 
million-ounce  mark,  and  has  contrived  to  get  in  front 
of  both  Queensland  and  Victoria,  although  they  ,too, 
report  an  enhanced  yield.  The  explanation  of  the 
general  advance  is  to  be  found  in  more  systematic 
surveys,  and  in  the  employment  of  better  machinery. 

We  drew  attention  last  week  to  the  injustice  of  the 
war  tax  imposed  by  the  Transvaal  Government  on  lands 
held  by  foreigners.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that 


the  tax  is  illegal,  as  well  as  unjust.  And  by  illegal  we 
mean  in  direct  breach  of  the  Convention.  The  tax  is 
not  to  be  levied  on  lands  occupied  by  burghers  of  the 
South  African  Republic  :  it  is  only  to  be  levied  on  the 
lands  of  absentee  foreigners,  or  corporations  repre- 
senting such  foreigners.  Now  the  Convention  dis- 
tinctly provides  that  British  subjects  shall  not,  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  business  or  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  be  subjected  to  any  special  or  differential 
taxation  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  not  pay  any 
taxes  from  which  the  Boers  are  exempt.  Some  of  the 
Companies  concerned  have  taken  the  opinion  of  a  very 
eminent  South  African  lawyer,  which  is  adverse  to  the 
legality  of  the  new  tax.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
will  keep  Mr.  Chamberlain  up  to  the  mark  on  this 
subject. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  seem  unable  to  learn  the 
very  simple  rule  of  controversy,  that  flat  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  leader  columns  does  not  pay  when  the  facts 
are  accessible  to  all  in  the  news  columns  in  the  same 
issue.  One  paper  distinguished  itself  in  this  way  on 
Saturday  last,  when  it  accused  our  Foreign  Office  of 
discourtesy  and  dilatoriness  in  leaving  the  Czar's  Peace 
Message  unanswered  for  two  months,  the  fact  being,  as 
its  readers  could  see  by  glancing  at  a  neighbouring 
column,  that  the  message  was  answered  on  the  day 
after  it  was  received,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time, 
telegraphed  to  St.  Petersburg  his  "warm  sympathy 
and  approval."  He  explained  at  the  same  time  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  at  that  season  (30  August),  the 
formal  reply  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  must  necessarily 
be  delayed  for  some  time.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
the  critic  that  in  a  constitutional  country  a  matter  of 
that  sort  could  not  be  dealt  with  till  it  had  been  discussed 
by  the  Cabinet. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  Imperial  destiny  of  the  English  race,  and  if  he 
sometimes  seems  to  regard  political  success  as  certify- 
ing something  more  than  Christians  will  readily  admit, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  never  separates  political 
success  from  national  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
missionaries  in  India  will  lay  to  heart  these  his 
parting  words  :  "The  Church  will  cherish  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  ancient  religious  systems  by  which  she 
is  surrounded  ;  she  will  use  no  harsh  word  nor  enter- 
tain any  unkind  thought  about  any  one  of  them  ;  she 
will  hold,  not  that  Christianity  is  wholly  true  and  other 
religions  are  wholly  false,  but  that  Christianity  is  the 
perfect  expression  of  the  truth  to  which  other  religions 
approximate." 

The  doings  of  Germany  in  the  South  Pacific  have  been 
the  occasion  of  some  uneasiness,  and  all  sorts  of  designs 
have  been  attributed  to  her.  There  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  any  real  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  her  inten- 
tions either  in  Tonga  or  Samoa.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  recognised  that  German  interests  in  Samoa  are 
greater  than  those  of  either  England  or  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  is  just  now  much  more  concerned  to 
develop  the  territory  she  has  than  to  risk  complications 
with  her  partners  in  the  tripartite  Samoan  arrangement, 
by  attempting  to  seize  more. 

Every  approach  towards  ecclesiastical  harmony  is 
welcome.  On  5  January  appeared  a  small  publication 
which  is  full  of  hopeful  augury  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  tide  is  setting  towards  unity  among  the  Pro- 
testant denominations.  The  issue  of  "an  Evangelical 
Free  Church  Catechism  for  use  in  home  and  school "  is 
not  only  an  evidence  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
now  obtain  among  the  eight  bodies  represented  in  the 
list  of  compilers,  but  also  a  very  significant  approxima- 
tion towards  the  system  of  the  National  Church. 
The  appearance  of  a  Dissenting  Catechism  is  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  catechetical  method  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  step  towards  an  understanding  with 
the  Church  on  the  other.  The  chaotic  state  of  Dis- 
senting belief  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.    The  Church  knows  her  mind  on  the  subject  ; 
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she  stands  by  the  Prayer-book  Catechism.  If  now 
Dissent  can  know  its  mind,  and  stand  by  a  Catechism 
of  its  own,  some  working-  arrangement  for  teaching 
both  in  all  elementary  schools  might  be  found.  But 
will  the  denominations  accept  the  work  of  the  com- 
pilers ? 

The  Wesle)7ans  are  inwardly  disturbed  by  an  ambi- 
tious financial  project  which  has  been  launched  on  the 
denomination  from  head-quarters.  It  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Twentieth  Century,"  or  the  "  Million 
Guineas  "  scheme,  and  the  object  is,  of  course,  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  passage  from  one  century  to 
another  in  order  to  raise  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  An  "historic 
Roll  "  will  record  the  names  of  all  subscribers  of  one 
guinea,  and  the  opening  of  this  sacred  list  is  made  the 
occasion  of  much  enthusiasm,  oratorical  and  otherwise. 
Is  the  oratory  meant  to  drown  the  voice  of  grumblers — 
or  critics  ?  It  is  the  old  story  which  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  turn  rehearse.  The  central  authority 
oppresses  the  local  branches  ;  the  official  wire-pullers 
go  too  fast  for  the  general  mass  of  members.  The 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  declares,  in  the 
manner  of  another  President,  that  the  scheme  is  mani- 
festly of  Divine  origin  ;  but  other  Wesleyans  trace  it  to 
sources  far  from  divine. 

There  are  some  interesting  signs  that  Welshmen  are 
becoming  weary  of  playing  the  part  of  political  pawns 
on  the  English  Nonconformist  chessboard.  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists  are  turning  the  wrath  they 
generally  devote  to  the  English  Church  upon  the 
rudeness  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes  in  drawing  up  the 
Nonconformist  Catechism  without  asking  Principal 
Edwards,  of  Bala,  a  very  fair  Biblical  critic  and  the 
literary  Pope  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism,  to  assist 
him  in  the  work.  Another  gentleman  in  bad  odour  with 
the  Welsh  just  now  is  Mr.  Humphreys  Owen,  a  Welsh 
member,  who  at  an  Eisteddfod  gathering  committed 
the  enormity  of  talking  "temperance"  and  politics, 
instead  of  glorifying  Welsh  music  or  Welsh  poetry. 
Truly,  Welshmen  are  no  Puritans. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  may  be  proud  of  his  "  learned  " 
ally  who  informed  the  Westminster  Protestants  on 
Wednesday  that  an  English  clergyman  is  under  no 
liability  in  the  event  of  his  revealing  a  secret  disclosed 
in  the  confessional.  For  it  happens  under  Canon  113 
of  the  Canons  of  1603,  every  minister  is  strictly  charged 
and  admonished  not  at  any  time  to  reveal  any  crime  or 
offence  so  committed  to  his  trust  and  secrecy  (except 
they  be  such  crimes  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his 
own  life  may  be  called  into  question  for  concealing  the 
same)  under  pain  of  irregularity.  A  Q.C.  may  not  be 
expected  to  know  much,  but  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing, of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  is  right  when  he  says  in  his 
article  on  angling  in  one  of  the  monthly  reviews  that  if 
the  reform  of  the  London  water  systems  is  much  longer 
postponed,  the  Hertfordshire  trout  will  be  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  men  and  women  of  East  London. 
The  springs  of  the  lovely  head-waters  of  the  Lea  are 
getting  lower  and  lower,  whilst  the  little  brook  Mimram 
or  Maran  empties  a  far  smaller  supply  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since  into  her  neighbour.  The  Kent  Cray 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  Darenth  of  the  same 
county  no  longer  deserves  the  praise  it  won  from 
Spenser.  The  water  companies  are  sucking  dry  the 
great  sponges  of  chalk,  in  which  these  once  fair  streams 
have  their  sources. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  arc  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  trying  to  awaken  headmasters  to  the 
need  of  putting  modern  language  teaching  on  a  sound 
footing.  Nor  arc  they  to  be  blamed  for  their  endeavours 
to  make  the  leaching  of  French  and  German  colloquial 
as  well  as  literary,  besides  including  a  certain  quantum 
of  cvery-day  facts  about  the  two  countries  that  every 
schoolboy  ought  to  know.  But  when  it  comes  to  intro- 
ducing the  methods  of  German  philology  into  the  school 
course,  as  some  of  their  more  zealous  adherents  propose 
to  do,  we  draw  the  line.    Those  who  know  the  inside  of 


a  German  university  are  well  aware  how  the  worship  of 
the  letter  has  killed  the  literary  spirit,  and  how  authors 
are  read,  not  for  their  aesthetic  worth,  but  for  the  rare 
and  uncommon  philological  forms  they  contain.  But 
verbal  botany  is  not  literature,  and  it  would  be  indeed 
a  pity  to  have  got  rid  of  so  much  superfluous  general 
grinding  of  the  old  grammatical  type  merely  to  substitute 
in  its  place  the  "  root-grubbing"  method  so  dear  to  the 
Teutonic  professor  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  German  confusion 
between  literature  and  philology,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  is  that  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  first 
examination  established  in  English  language  and  litera- 
ture at  Oxford.  The  examination  consisted,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  as  much  philology  as  literature.  On  the 
morning  of  the  examination  candidate  number  one 
asked  the  chief  examiner,  who  was  one  of  those 
foreigners  that  we  have  imported  to  teach  us  our 
own  language,  whether  philology  would  count  as 
much  as  literature,  and  on  hearing  that  it  would,  he 
gracefully  retired.  Candidate  number  two  took  the 
literature  papers,  but  scratched  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  philology  paper  ;  while  the  third  candidate  with- 
drew in  despair  after  the  last  paper,  and  the  examina- 
tion came  to  an  untimely  end  for  lack  of  any  more 
candidates.  One  of  these  candidates  had  taken  a 
first  in  Greats  and  was  strong  in  English,  but  he 
rightly  declined  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  second 
through  not  having  sufficiently  "  crammed  "  up 
philology. 

Still  conferring — that  seems  to  sum  up  the  life  and 
occupation  of  our  vast  army  of  teachers,  or  rather  of 
its  officers.  Possibly  there  may  be  interludes  for 
teaching,  but  anyone  who  follows  the  conferences, 
congresses,  and  gatherings  that  come  round  as  per- 
sistently as  one  day  follows  another,  and  hardly  less 
frequently,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  talking  and  not 
teaching  is  these  people's  trade.  Where  does  the 
school-room  come  in  between  Head  Masters',  Secondary 
Masters',  Technical  Teachers',  and  Private  School 
Conferences  ;  between  Winter  Meetings,  N.U.T.  Con- 
gresses, Voluntary  School  gatherings,  Metropolitan 
Board  Teachers'  meetings,  and  a  thousand  more  ? 
Really,  these  people  must  not  complain  if  "nobody 
marks  them  "  for  the  same  reason  that  nobody  marked 
Benedict. 

We  have  given  space  with  unwonted  pleasure  to  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Saturday  Review  by  an 
assistant  school-mistress  in  the  service  of  the  London 
School  Board.  It  is  well  to  expose  the  petty  persecu- 
tion which  the  women  teachers  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  take  their  own  part  in  this  matter  have  to 
complain  of  at  the  hands  of  the  ring  who  run  the 
teachers'  organisation.  Were  we  concerned  about  the 
party  politics  of  the  School  Board,  we  could  wish 
nothing  better  for  the  churchmen  than  that  their 
opponents,  of  whatever  description,  should  oppose  the 
claim  of  the  mistresses.  But  it  is  for  them  that  we  are 
concerned,  for  we  consider  they  have  been  unjustly 
treated,  and  therefore  we  desire  to  see  all  parties  on  the 
Board  prepared  to  treat  them  fairly.  It  is  especially  to  be 
regretted  that  their  most  determined  opponent  is  a  lady 
member  of  the  Board,  whose  proceedings  are  likely  to 
prejudice  the  useful  part  played  by  ladies  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  one  would  like  to  ask 
as  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  The  sums 
received  in  1S97  on  account  of  this  fund  exceed  one 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  They  do  not  come 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts,  nor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  local 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  bund  exceeds  the  amount 
paid  out  from  the  Fund  to  the  Guardians.  What 
becomes  of  the  balance?  It  is  not  accounted  for  at  the 
end  of  the  year  nor  carried  forward,  nor  arc  the  expenses 
of  the  receivership  specified  in  the  returns  published  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  remains 
Receiver,  and  Mr.  Uowel  Thomas,  a  clerk  of  a  depart- 
ment, does  most  of  the  work. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  recent  shooting  case  in  Johannesburg,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  British  residents  on  the  Rand  to 
memorialise  the  Queen  on  their  grievances,  have 
reminded  the  English  public  that  there  is  still  a  Trans- 
vaal question.  It  is  a  fact  we  have  been  disposed  to 
forget  during  the  past  exciting  months.  The  average 
elector  is  inclined  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject.  He 
vaguely  hopes  that  it  will  all  come  right  in  time.  The 
Dutch  oligarchy  will  be  deprived,  somehow  or  other,  of 
the  power  it  abuses,  and  the  Transvaal  will  eventually 
be  turned  into  a  decently  ordered  State,  with  British 
influence  predominant.  In  the  meanwhile — well,  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Uitlanders  must  endure  their  bur- 
dens, pocket  their  dividends,  and  refrain  from  too  per- 
sistently worrying  a  perturbed  and  overwearied  Imperial 
Titan. 

But  laisser-aller  will  not  do.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  South  Africa,  or  to  shelve  its  perplexing  politics  : 
we  have  paid  too  dearly  for  that  error  already.  From 
Slaaghter's  Nek  to  Doornkoop,  most  of  the  disasters 
and  mistakes  have  been  due  to  neglect  at  home,  fol- 
lowed by  exasperated  haste  on  the  spot.  A  crisis 
ripens  too  easily  in  that  island  of  white  population, 
set  amid  a  sea  of  black  and  brown  humanity.  British 
and  Dutch  South  Africa  is  at  once  a  very  great  and  a 
very  small  country.  Geographically  it  is  as  large  as 
India  ;  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Dark  Continent,  it 
is  capable  of  becoming  the  abiding  home  of  races  drawn 
from  the  temperate  climate  of  Northern  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  how  scanty 
is  the  white  element  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
not  more  numerous  than  that  of  a  big  English  or 
American  'manufacturing  city,  and  it  is  very  closely 
linked  together.  Capetown,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Johannesburg,  Bloemfontein,  Buluvvayo,  are  related  to 
one  another  like  the  suburbs  of  one  great  town.  The 
stay-at-home  Englishman  may  find  it  hard  to  realise 
that  places  as  far  apart  physically  as  London  and 
Constantinople  have  yet  more  in  common  than  Bir- 
mingham and  Brighton.  But  so  it  is.  The  same  sort 
of  white  people  inhabit  the  sea-coast  villages,  the 
mining  camps,  and  the  upland  plateaus,  throughout 
the  group  of  States  and  territories  scattered  over  an 
area  in  which  Britain  might  be  lost.  The  same  ques- 
tions divide  them,  the  same  interests  connect  them. 
The  Dutchman  and  the  Englishman  must  contrive  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  each  another  and  with  the  natives, 
to  reconcile  their  differences,  to  find  a  modus  vivendi, 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  And  of  the  whole  far- 
stretching  area  the  Transvaal  is  the  heart.  The 
gold  of  the  Rand  has  displaced  the  South  African 
centre  of  gravity.  It  is  in  Johannesburg  that  the 
tide  of  life  pulses  most  fiercely,  the  nervous  system 
is  most  complex,  the  relations  with  the  world  outside 
are  closest.  The  Rand  is  bound  to  become,  in  spite 
of  excessive  taxation  and  misgovernment,  the  nucleus 
of  population  for  all  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 
With  the  deep  levels  and  the  lower-grade  outcrop  mines 
worked  to  their  full  capacity,  and  with  Delagoa  Bay  in 
English  hands,  or  under  English  regulation,  Johannes- 
burg will  be  a  city  like  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  with  half 
a  million  of  people,  and  a  vast  trade  with  the  mother- 
country  and  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  millionaire's  question  is  to  look 
at  a  very  small  corner  of  it.  No  doubt  the  magnates  of 
South  African  finance  will  make  more  money  when  the 
paralysing  hand  of  an  obstructionist  Government  has 
been  lifted  from  the  Witwatersrand  reefs.  But  so  also 
will  thousands  of  investors  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  ;  and  so  will  many  British  manufacturers,  and 
pretty  nearly  all  South  African  colonists,  Dutch  and 
English  alike.  The  greatest  gainers  of  all,  if  they  only 
knew  it,  would  be  the  Beer  farmers  of  the  Transvaal, 
who  might  make  small  fortunes  by  supplying  the 
wants  of  a  Greater  Johannesburg,  instead  of 
being  rapidly  turned  into  the  pauperised  hangers-on 
of  a  bureaucracy  which  is  practically  supporting  them 
out  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  Uitlanders.  No 
wonder  that  these  latter,  and  not  they  alone,  but 
Englishmen  in  general,  throughout  South  Africa,  and 
plenty  of  energetic  Africanders  as  well,  are  exasperated 
at  the  obstinacy  which  is  spoiling  the  whole  prospect 


by  extortion  and  misgovernment.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  those  who  know  the  country  and  the  facts  do  not 
like  the  outlook.  The  situation  is  indeed  curiously 
anomalous.  In  Cape  Colony,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  in  Natal,  and  in  Rhodesia,  English  and  'Dutch 
live  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  ;  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
Englishman — perhaps  with  a  partner,  cousin,  or  brother 
beyond  the  frontier — is  an  inferior  creature,  a  member 
of  the  "  misera  plebs  contribuenda,"  with  no  political 
status,  and  the  privilege  of  being  plundered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ruling  aristocracy. 

It  is  this  which  really  alarms  cautious  men.  They  feel 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Johannesburg  must  affe«t 
the  entire  South  African  world.  The  harmony  of  Eng- 
lish and  Africander  outside  the  Transvaal  is  jeopardised 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  oppression  of  the  former  race 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  illustrate 
the  case  by  a  perfectly  fair  analogy.  Could  Irishmen 
live  peacefully  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Manchester, 
if  in  Liverpool,  let  us  say,  to  be  Irish  were  to  be  a  political 
and  fiscal  pariah,  condemned  to  pay  all  the  rates,  and 
in  return  to  be  left  without  civic  rights?  But  there 
is  another  danger  which  reaches  further.  Disarmed 
and  helpless  as  they  are  for  the  moment,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, certain  that  a  majority  of  Englishmen,  with  a 
contingent  of  Americans  and  Australians,  will  not 
be  permanently  kept  in  subjection  by  a  minority,  in- 
ferior to  them  in  wealth,  in  education,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  everything  but  the  possession  of  arms  and 
privileges.  If  not  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  Transvaal  Outlanders  will  eventually 
contrive  to  secure  their  rights  without  such  aid.  In  that 
case  they  would  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  Paramount 
Power.  There  would  be  an  English  Republic  in  the  midst 
of  our  enclave,  and  this,  from  its  superiority  in  wealth 
and  population,  would  draw  all  the  other  Colonies  and 
territories  after  it.  There  would  be  more  likelihood  of 
a  United  States  of  South  Africa — not  under  the  English 
flag — than  one  cares  to  contemplate.  At  any  rate,  the 
chance  of  political  and  commercial  Federation  would 
disappear.  Even  as  it  is,  there  is  a  well-grounded 
belief  that  the  influence  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  in  the 
Republic  is  sedulously  at  work  against  the  Com- 
mercial Union  project,  which  the  Progressives  will 
probably  bring  forward  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  the 
Cape  Parliament.  The  great  idea  of  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  hardly  be  carried  into  effect  so 
long  as  the  Africander  cause  is  "  bossed  "  from  Pre- 
toria. The  reflex  action  of  Transvaal  politics  on  the 
Cape  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  not  solely  a  question  of  taxation.  Larger 
interests  are  involved,  and  these  are  such  as  affect  others 
besides  a  few  wealthy  mine-owners.  All  the  Johannes- 
burgers  are  not  proprietors  of  gold-mines,  nor  are  most 
of  them  rich.  True,  the  pressure  of  taxation  on  the 
industry  of  the  Rand  is  goingbeyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
The  Transvaal  Government  during  the  last  few  weeks 
has  imposed  a  5  per  cent,  tax  on  mining  profits,  a  tax 
of  25  per  cent,  on  the  yield  from  mining  leases,  besides  a 
poll-tax  on  alien  residents,  and  a  so-called  "war-tax" 
on  land  held  by  foreigners  or  foreign  companies  ;  and 
these  imposts  will  mean  a  serious  loss  to  thousands  of 
shareholders  in  France  and  Germany  as  well  as  in 
England.  But  the  Rand  residents  might  almost  forgive 
the  taxation  if  it  produced  a  reasonably  good  adminis- 
tration. A  government  may  be  costly  without  being 
bad.  That  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  both. 
The  Johannesburgers  have  been  mulcted  of  millions 
without  obtaining  the  elements  of  civilised  rule.  They, 
a  community  of  active  business  men,  who  have  success- 
fully carried  through  some  of  the  most  gigantic  industrial 
enterprises  of  modern  times,  are  forced  to  see  their 
affairs  mismanaged  for  them  by  over-paid  officials,  who 
are  grossly  and  necessarily  ignorant,  even  when  they 
are  not  corrupt.  The  Transvaal  Government  is  un- 
able to  perform  the  first  duty  of  a  European  regime  in 
Africa,  that  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  natives  : 
it  cannot  prevent  the  Kaffirs  at  the  mines  f  rom  rendering 
themselves  useless,  two  or  three  days  a  week,  by  drink 
and  faction  fights.  Its  police  system  is  notoriously 
rotten.  The  circumstances  of  the  recent  shooting  case 
remain  to  be  investigated  ;  Edgar  may,  as  is  alleged, 
have  deserved  his  fate,  and  brought  it  upon  himself. 
But  the  demeanour  of  the  "  Zarps  "  towards  civilians 
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is  a  constant  provocation,  and  no  one  would  be  surprised 
if  lamentable  incidents  occasionally  ensued.  On  all 
grounds  the  discontent  of  the  Uitlanders  is  genuine, 
and  it  is  legitimate,  even  if  it  tends  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  question,  on  which  the  future  of  South  Africa 
largely  depends,  is  as  to  what  can  be  done,  or  what  is 
likely  to  be  done,  to  remedy  it.  The  best  hope  for  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  that  the  Transvaal  governing  ring 
should  see  the  error  of  its  ways,  and  abandon  a  policy, 
which  is  doing  infinite  mischief  to  the  country  and  fatally 
demoralising  its  Dutch  population.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  be  able  to  assist  the  process,  by 
polite,  but  steady,  pressure  on  the  Pretoria  authorities. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  Convention  of  1884;  and  so 
long  as  President  Kruger  keeps  within  the  four  corners 
of  that  remarkable  instrument,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
bring  him  up  with  a  jerk.  Nor  is  such  a  course  at  all 
desirable.  There  has  been  quite  enough  haste  and 
violence  in  South  Africa  already.  Still,  with  all  respect 
to  that  Convention  (which,  at  best,  is  a  highly  elastic 
document),  President  Kruger  may  be  reminded  that 
there  is  something  outside  and  above  it.  On  20  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  "neither  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  1852, 
nor  at  any  other  time,  did  Her  Majesty's  Government 
surrender  the  right  and  duty  of  requiring  that  the 
Transvaal  should  be  governed  with  a  view  to  the 
common  safety  of  the  various  European  communities." 
The  London  Convention  is  no  more  fundamental  than 
the  Sand  River  Treaty,  and  it  does  not  deprive  the 
Paramount  Power  of  its  obligation  to  see  that  no  South 
African  State  is  so  governed  as  to  become  a  nuisance  or 
a  danger  to  its  neighbours.  It  ought  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  firm,  but  conciliatory,  diplomacy  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  the  obstinate  Pretoria  clique  which  is 
causing  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  have  a  great,  if  difficult,  task  before 
them.  They  have  to  convince  President  Kruger  that, 
while  there  is  not  the  least  desire  to  interfere  with 
Transvaal  independence,  so  long  as  that  mode  of  exist- 
ence suits  the  Transvaalers,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
the  rough-riding  of  the  Uitlanders.  The  Conspiracy 
and  the  Raid  have  been  paid  for  by  three  years  of 
humiliation  and  confiscation  ;  it  is  time  to  revert,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  "  status  quo  ante  Jameson,"  and  to  make 
those  improvements  in  the  position  of  the  Rand  aliens 
on  which  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  have  in- 
sisted long  before  the  unhappy  events  of  January  1896. 


OUR  NEIGHBOUR'S  DIFFICULTIES. 

EVERY  nation  has  the  defect  of  its  qualities,  and  the 
energy  and  practical  common-sense  of  the  British 
are  largely  countervailed  by  their  lack  of  imagination. 
In  no  direction  is  this  unimaginative  quality  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  our  dealings  with  France.  No  doubt 
French  diplomacy  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
irritating  ;  and  French  journalism,  as  in  duty  bound, 
plays  up  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  our  journalists, 
who  assume  the  office  of  guiding  us  on  foreign  policy, 
that  the  French  nation  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
exceptional  difficulty  and  stress.  We  have  ourselves, 
at  different  times  in  our  history,  endured  similar,  if  not 
identical,  crises.  The  struggle  with  our  American  Colonies 
in  the  last  century,  the  uprising  of  an  impoverished  and 
unrepresented  populace  between  1816  and  1832,  the 
years  between  1855  and  1857,  when  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Persian  War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  followed  one 
another  like  thunderclaps,  were  all  hours  of  national 
trial,  in  which  a  powerful  neighbour  might  easily  have 
amused  himself  at  our  expense,  and  might  even  have 
inflicted  upon  us  serious  humiliations.  That  we  escaped 
was  doubtless  due  more  lo  luck  than  to  pluck,  or  the 
forbearance  of  others.  But  surely  the  memory  of  these 
difficulties  might  import  a  little  patience  and  a  little 
sympathy  into  our  dealings  with  a  neighbour  who  is 
fighting  for  dear  life  with  lliose  of  his  own  household. 
The  brutality  of  most  of  our  own  journals  is  due,  we  are 
sure,  less  to  unkindncss  or  dislike  of  the  French  than  to 
the  lack  of  that  imaginative  faculty  to  which  we  have 


alluded.  It  is  so  very  difficult  for  the  average  Englishman 
to  understand  anything  about  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  the 
newspaper  writer  is,  of  course,  a  very  average  English- 
man. All  the  incidents  and  turns  and  developments  of  the 
Dreyfus  business  are  so  remote  from  our  experience  of 
what  is  possible  that  they  puzzle  or  amuse  us,  accord- 
ing to  our  temperaments.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
our  able  editors  that  what  is  sport  to  us  may  be 
death  to  the  French  nation.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
resignation  of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  President 
of  the  Civil  Chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  his 
newspaper  attack  upon  his  colleagues.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  home  to  an  Englishman  what  has 
happened,  because  the  thing  is  to  him  barely  con- 
ceivable. Let  us  try  to  imagine  that  during  the  trial 
of  the  Parnellite  members  by  the  Special  Commission 
in  1888  (the  only  approach  to  a  parallel  that  we  can 
think  of)  Lord  Justice  Smith  had  suddenly  retired  from 
the  Bench,  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  "  St. 
James's  Gazette,"  and  confided  to  the  sympathetic  ear 
of  that  journal  that  he  had  seen  Brother  Day  talking 
to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  the  corridor,  and  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  usher  that  President  Hannen  gave 
Mr.  Parnell  a  whisky-and-soda  in  his  private  room  ! 
We  beg  the  pardon  of  a  very  eminent  judge  for  borrow- 
ing his  name  to  point  our  moral ;  but  in  no  other  way 
is  it  possible  to  realise  how  the  average  Briton  regards 
the  recent  performance  of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire. 
Yet  M.  de  Beaurepaire  is  not  mad,  nor  is  the  higher 
French  judiciary  corrupt.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  excuse  for  M.  de  Beaurepaire's  conduct,  tried 
by  an)'  civilised  standard.  There  is  hardly  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  lawyer  who  has  reached  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession  turning  round  and  accusing  his 
brethren  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar  of  partiality  and 
corruption.  To  propose  that  the  Dreyfus  case  should 
be  tried  by  all  the  forty-nine  members  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  instead  of  by  the  fifteen  members  of  the 
Criminal  Chamber,  is  a  transparently  dishonest  sugges- 
tion, as  M.  de  Beaurepaire  knows  well  that  a  court  of 
forty-nine  judges  would  never  agree  upon  anything. 
But  M.  de  Beaurepaire  is  not  the  French  judiciary  ; 
still  less  is  he  the  French  nation. 

That  is  where  so  many  of  our  countrymen  seem  to  go 
wrong  in  judging  their  neighbour.  They  will  nit 
remember  that  "  the  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine  "  is  not 
the  mood  of  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen  in  the  towns, 
still  less  of  the  laborious  thrifty  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Who  does  not  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  British  nation  are  dumb,  or  inarticulate?  Their 
sentiments  are  only  guessed  at  by  the  metropolitan 
journals  and  by  members  of  Parliament,  except  in 
moments  of  national  emergency.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  French  nation  ;  and  who,  with  a  spark  of 
imagination  in  his  composition,  can  help  feeling  sym- 
pathy with  that  dumb,  inarticulate  majority  ?  Who 
serves  them  faithfully  ?  Who  tells  them  the  truth  ? 
Their  officers,  whom  they  are  told  to  look  up  to  as  their 
leaders,  are  quarrelling  furiously  amongst  themselves 
as  to  whether  a  particular  officer  has  or  has  not  sold 
military  secrets  to  the  Tsar.  And  now  their  judges  are 
beginning  to  quarrel  over  the  same  question,  which 
decides  the  fate  of  their  Governments.  In  an  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  chapter  Carlyle  describes  how 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  Louis  XVI.  attended 
a  banquet  of  his  officers  at  Versailles,  and  how 
on  the  Sovereign's  entry  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  air 
"  O  Richard,  o  moo  roi  !  Punivers  t'abandonne."  Is 
not  France  in  the  position  of  her  once  unhappy  King  ? 
The  universe  seems  to  be  abandoning  her  ;  judges, 
officers,  ministers,  all  her  natural  protectors,  seem  to  be 
deserting  her,  and  allowing  her  to  drift  towards  the 
Niagara  of  civil  war.  Consider,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  any  French  Government  in 
dealing  with  Foreign  Affairs.  Granted  that  the  New- 
foundland shore  question  has  been  allowed  to  drag  on 
an  unconscionable  time,  and  that,  in  converting  the 
Madagascar  protectorate  into  annexation,  British  treaty 
rights  were  ignored.  This  is  not  the  time  to  insist 
upon  our  pound  of  flesh,  or  to  harass  a  distracted 
neighbour.  In  private  life,  when  one  sees  a  friend 
halt  ling  with  a  cruel  disease,  or  bowed  down  by  the 
stroke  of  a  domestic  calamity,  one  does  not  choose  that 
precise  moment  to  settle  accounts  ;  the  humane  man. 
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waits.  Might  we  not,  without  impairing  our  dignity, 
inject  into  our  relations  with  France  a  little  of  the 
courtesy  and  humanity  of  private  life  ? 


A  YEAR'S  TRADING. 

A MONTH  ago  we  took  stock  of  the  nation's  foreign 
trade  as  disclosed  by  the  available  statistics  for 
the  eleven  then  completed  months.    The  accounts  for 
December  have  now  been  made  up,  and  though  they 
leave  intact  the  conclusions  drawn  from  our  interim 
stock-taking,  they  yet  afford  some  mitigation  of  the 
ominous  figures  set  forth  in  the  eleven  months'  record. 
An  expansion   occurred  in  our  export  trade  during 
December  (accounted  for  partly  by  the  presence  of  an 
extra  working  day  consequent  upon  Christmas  falling 
on  a  Sunday,  partly  by  renewed  commercial  confidence 
following  on  the  close  of  the  Fashoda  incident),  with 
the  result  that  the  decrease  in  exports  of  ,£2,635,438  is 
reduced  for  the  year  to  a  decrease  of  ,£828,916  only. 
On  the  import  side  we  find  an  increase  during  De- 
cember, amounting   in  value   to  no  less   than  four 
millions  sterling  ;   so  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
,£1,658,252   in   the   December   exports,  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  is  farther  off  correction  than  ever. 
The  increased  food  imports  alone  equal  in  value  the 
total  increased  exports  of  the  month.    But  the  character 
of  December's  swollen  imports  is  made  less  portentous 
by  the  existence  of  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  raw 
materials  for  textile  manufactures.    These  were  im- 
ported in  December  1898  to  the  value  of  ,£9,593,105,  an 
increase  of  ^1,335,318   over  December  1897.  This 
results  in  a  conversion  of  the  small  decrease  in  this 
class  of  imports  on  the  eleven  months'  record  into  a 
decrease  for  the  twelve  months  of  ,£1,202,652.  A 
growth  in  the  imports  of  "  raw  materials  for  sundry 
industries  and  manufactures "  during  December  has 
converted  the  eleven  months'  decrease  of  ,£158,075 
into  a  twelve  months'  increase  of  ;£i33,394-    The  im- 
ports have  also  been  lessened  by  a  spurt  in  the  re- 
export trade.    The  increase  of  this  entrepot  business  for 
the  eleven    months  was  ,£240,318;    for   the  twelve 
months  it  is  ,£664,789.    It  will  thus  be  gathered  that 
the  December  returns  have  an  air  of  seasonable  cheerful- 
ness, and  have  in  various  directions  contributed  to  allay 
in  some  slight  measure  the  very  alarming  character  of 
the  national  trade  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
But,  just  as  the  outburst  of  compliments  and  hopeful 
feeling,  with  which  the  Yuletide  period  is  marked,  needs 
in  other  departments  of  life  to  be  discounted  by  the  cold 
realities  of  unfestive  times,  so  it  would  be  foolish  to 
accept  this  New  Year's  greeting   from  the  Custom 
House  as  complete  and  positive  indication  of  the  trend 
of  our  trade.    We  have  given  above  two  reasons  why 
December  1898  shows  an  expansion,  and  others  might 
be  added,  applicable  to  particular  branches  of  industry. 
It  will  be  wiser,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  take 
the  whole  of  1898,  and  compare  it  with  the  whole  of 
1897  ar,d  1896. 

In  1898  we  exported  home  produce  and  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  .£233,390,792,  a  decrease  of  ,£828,916 
on  the  exports  of  1897,  which  in  its  turn  was  worse 
than  1896  by  ,£5,925,843.  Yet  between  1896  and  1898 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  population  estimated  at 
700,000.  In  the  former  year  our  exports  were  ,£6  is.  6d. 
per  head  of  the  population  ;  in  1898  they  were  ,£5  16s. 
This,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  advance  in  United 
States  exports,  and  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
exports  of  Germany  and  other  countries,  hardly  indicates 
that  we  are  maintaining  our  position  in  the  world- 
market.  Our  total  imports,  less  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  re-exports  (which  is  as  near  as  we  can  get 
to  the  actual  net  imports),  were  worth  last  year 
.£422,118,837,  an  increase  over  1897  of  ^£19,053,405  ; 
and  the  1897  imports  were  themselves  larger  than  those 
of  1896  by  ,£6,243,459.  Thus  the  ugly  gulf  between 
imports  and  exports  yawns  more  widely  every  year. 
It  is  bridged  to  some  small  extent  by  the  value  of 
the  ships  built  in  British  yards,  of  which,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  the  Board  of  Trade  takes  no 
account  in  its  Returns  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  increase  of  nineteen  millions  sterling  in  last 


year's  imports  is  accounted  for  by  the  spurt  in  ship- 
building of  which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much. 
This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  total  tonnage 
launched  from  British  yards  last  year,  with  that  of 
previous  years.  In  1896  the  total  production  was 
1,323,709  tons  ;  in  1897  it  was  1,047,951  tons.  The 
wonderful  year  (for  shipbuilding)  just  ended  records  a 
total  output  of  1,559,125  tons.  Clearly,  then,  the 
increased  activity  of  the  shipyards  makes  but  a  poor 
show  as  a  set-off  against  the  huge  increase  in  the 
imports.  We  are  also  told  by  optimistic  critics  that 
the  unknown  item  of  freights  plays  a  very  large 
part  in  filling  up  the  discrepancy  between  imports  and 
exports.  It  cannot  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
accounting  for  last  year's  increased  imports  ;  for,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  frightfully  intricate  records  of 
Imovements  in  carrying  rates  last  year,  increases  in  rates 
on  some  routes  were  discounted  by  decreases  on  others. 
Nor  do  the  Board  of  Trade's  shipping  accounts  indicate 
any  growth  in  the  carrying  trade  of  British  vessels. 
In  1895  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  at 
foreign  and  Colonial  ports  was  25,339,655  tons  ;  in 
1898  it  was  only  25,171,847  tons;  of  vessels  cleared 
the  record  for  1897  is  28,101,298  tons;  for  1898  it  is 

27.959>322  tons- 

So  much  for  the  gross  totals  of  our  trade  statistics. 
They  need  not  be  pursued  further,  because — a  circum- 
stance some  of  our  contemporaries  would  do  well  to 
apprehend — the  actual  condition  of  our  trade  cannot  be 
gathered  by  comparisons  of  gross  totals ;  to  lump  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  imports  of  manufactures,  for  in- 
stance, into  one  table  is  to  spread  confusion  rather  than 
knowledge.  Among  the  leading  features  of  the  year's  ex- 
ports may  be  mentioned  a  decline  of  half  a  million  tons 
in  the    export  of  coal  ;   though,  owing  to  increased 
price,  there  is  a  growth  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
sterling  in  the  value  of  that  export.    For  reasons  we 
have  given  on  previous  occasions,  the  curtailment  in 
this  branch  of  our  export  trade  would  be  a  subject  for 
congratulation  rather  than  mourning  ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  late  shrinkage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  coal  strike 
(an  incident  full  of  various  disasters  to  the  nation's 
wealth  and  industry),  and  there  is  no  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  scientific  conservation  of  our  vanishing  coal 
supply  has  entered  into  the  head  of  anybody  concerned. 
Notable  also  is  the  decrease  of  over  two  millions  sterling 
in  the  value  of  the  yarns  and  textile  fabrics  exported. 
This  decline  is  spread  over  all  branches  of  the  textile 
trade  save  cotton,  and  in  some  departments,  silk  ;  both 
Ireland  and  Yorkshire  have  been  hit  severely.  Mean- 
while an  increase  in  the  export  of  textile  machinery, 
from  ,-£5,702,183  to  ,£6,601,876,  shows  that  we  are  still 
pursuing  the  somewhat  equivocal  business  of  furnishing 
our  rivals  with  the  means  of  competing  with  British 
manufactures.    Apart  from  machinery,  our  manufac- 
tured exports  are  not  in  a  particularly  good  way.  In 
metals  and  metallic  manufactures,  and  apparel,  and 
articles  of  personal  use,  there  is  a  decline  of  ,£1,982,238, 
which  is  but  poorly  compensated  for  by  an  increase  of 
,£436,773  in  the  export  of  miscellaneous  manufactures. 
The  serious  significance  of  this  stagnation  is  espe- 
cially marked  when  reference  is  made  to  the  increase 
in  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures  ;  for  there  is  now 
proceeding  the  manufacturing  equivalent  of  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.    The  import  of  fully  manufactured 
articles  was  valued  at  ,£85,134,440  in   1897,  and  at 
.£87, 119,504  in  1898,  an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions. 
Nor  does  this  represent  the  real  total.    Under  Miscel- 
laneous Articles  imported   we   have  a   growth  from 
^£14,140,39810  ,£14,797,902.    Far  the  greater  part  of 
this  may  be  added  to  manufactures  ;  as  also  may  the 
articles  coming  through  the  Parcel  Post,  the  receipts 
from  which  rose  from  ,£1,004,950  to  .£1,313,308. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article  is  not  an 
adequate  place  for  the  discussion  of  remedies  for  the 
pathological  condition  of  our  national  trade.  Nor  will 
it  be  profitable  to  suggest  sweeping  changes,  such  as  a 
revolution  in  our  fiscal  system.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  a  revolution  is  not  desirable,  but  on  the  great 
scale  it  is  obviously  impracticable  just  now.  Yet,  as  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  Session,  we  may  with  advantage 
name  two  directions  in  which  the  Legislature  could  at 
once  afford  help.  For  the  aid  of  the  home  market  for  home 
produce  there  should  be  a  new  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
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more  drastic,  much  more  complete,  than  the  two  existing 
Acts.  Every  import  which  it  is  possible  to  brand  should 
be  marked  "  foreign  "  or  "  Colonial  "  according  to  the 
place  of  origin  ;  and  the  articles  themselves  (not  the 
wrappings  of  the  packing  cases)  should  be  stamped, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  impracticable  sub- 
sequent deletion.  Parliament  should  also  demand  the 
overhauling  of  the  Consular  Service,  and  its  recon- 
struction on  a  more  commercial  basis.  Wherever  the 
importance  of  the  place  warrants  it,  commercial  attaches 
should  be  added  to  the  Consular  staff,  and  the  excellent 
system  of  complete  and  up-to-date  Consular  Reports 
which  the  United  States  demand  from  their  agents, 
should  be  organised  by  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
Commercial  Consuls,  at  least,  should  also  be  appointed 
to  the  British  Colonies  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 


LAW  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

'T'HE  Supreme  Court  has  just  entered  upon  a  new 
legal  year.  It  would  be  easier  to  have  hopes  of 
the  coming  year  were  it  possible  to  congratulate  the 
Court  on  the  year  that  is  passed.  In  the  chronic 
unhealthiness  of  legal  affairs  we  are  denied  both  these 
pleasures.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  list  of  cases 
set  down  for  trial,  which  is  rather  favourable  than 
otherwise,  when  compared  with  some  previous  years. 
Since  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  number  of  cases 
has  diminished  in  all  branches  of  the  Court,  except  the 
Appeal  Court :  but  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  is  owing 
to  reduction  of  arrears  which  had  accumulated  ;  and 
this  again  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  severe  criticism 
to  which  the  Courts,  for  a  considerable  time,  have  been 
exposed — especially  from  members  of  the  Bar.  The 
Appeal  Court  is  rather  peculiar  in  having  nearly  a 
hundred  more  cases  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  ; 
but  there  has  been  an  actual  reduction  of  the  arrears 
with  which  the  last  sittings  began.  The  increase  may 
be  due  either  to  the  weakening  of  the  Courts  of  first 
instance,  which  is  an  unpleasant  phenomenon  of  recent 
development,  or  to  the  retirement  of  the  late  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Viscount  Esher,  who  used  the  commanding 
influence  he  had  over  his  Court  in  discouraging 
applications  for  new  trials.  Under  the  new  regime 
the  views  of  the  Court  have  become  more  con- 
sonant with  general  professional  feeling  on  this 
matter.  Even  in  the  Chancery  Division  arrears 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  there  are  now 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  cases  less  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  what 
inferences  should  be  drawn  from  this  class  of  facts. 
One  inference,  however,  can  be  made  with  certainty. 
If  the  judges  are  clearing  off  arrears,  the  clamour  for 
more  of  them  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  when  the  lists  become  heavier,  it  is  not  from 
increase  of  healthy  business,  but  from  the  growth  of 
arrears  which  our  present  number  of  judges  is  plainly 
able  to  keep  down. 

It  has  long  been  known,  not  only  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  to  all  belonging  to  the  classes  familiar  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  legal  machinery  itself  is  all 
out  of  gear  ;  and  that  the  delay,  expense,  confusion,  and 
uncertainties  of  all  kinds  now  prevalent  largely  explain 
the  falling-off  in  "business."  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  thrice- 
told  tale  of  the  law  even  before  the  Aula  Regis  became 
the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
But  the  Judicature  Acts  of  twenty-five  years  ago  re- 
moved many  of  the  old  grievances,  so  that  recent  com- 
plaint and  protests  arise  out  of  matters  of  recent  origin. 
The  old  order  has  changed,  but  development  has  not 
reached  the  stage  it  should  have  done  ;  our  legal  system 
shares  the  grotesque  fate  of  that  other  case  of  arrested 
development,  the  mongoose.  As  witness,  we  need  only 
recall  the  circuit  system.  But  another  worse  kind  of 
dissatisfaction  has  arisen  which  is  rarer  in  legal  history. 
Englishmen  have  been  railing  against  law  and  lawyers 
for  ages,  but  they  have  mostly  been  proud  of  the  dig- 
nity, learning,  wisdom,  and  high  character  of  the  Bench 
of  Judges.  With  the  exception  of  the  monarchy  itself, 
hardly  any  institution  in  the  country  has  had  more 
respect  and  reverence.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  so 
sound  a  public  attitude  came  to  be  abandoned,  what- 


ever the  cause.  So  much  the  more  reason,  then,  to  note 
any  change  in  that  direction.  Recent  appointments  to 
the  Bench  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  a  certain 
discontent  which  is  now  abroad.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  Judges  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The 
higher  offices  have  not  suffered.  They  fill  them- 
selves— by  an  almost  natural  selection — from  small 
groups  of  men  whose  distinction  is  obvious  and 
obviously  justified.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Puisne 
Judges,  where  selection  is  more  difficult,  enough  care 
has  not  been  exercised.  The  Puisne  Judges  used  to  be 
the  most  able,  learned,  and  experienced,  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Bench,  but  this,  with  certain  distinguished  ex- 
ceptions, can  no  longer  be  said  of  them.  In  several 
recent  instances  political  services  alone  were  the  moving 
cause  of  the  appointments.  In  one  case  no  other  reason 
could  be  discovered  than  relationship  to  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  yet  another  appointment  could  best  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  thought 
good  political  business,  that  all  the  inferior  samples  of 
judges  should  belong  only  to  one  political  party.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  choice  in  the  creation  of  judges  is, 
to  be  sure,  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be,  because 
he  has  no  longer  three  chiefships  to  bestow.  Part  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  Bench  is  due  to  this  fact.  With 
two  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  a  Chief  Baron,  the  Bench 
had  more  distinction.  A  man  who  would  not  accept  a 
Puisne  Judgeship  would  accept  a  chiefship  ;  and  thus  a 
very  strong  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bench  is 
now  lacking.  The  mistake  was  not  foreseen  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  it  is  felt  now  ;  and  a  return  to  the  former 
state  of  things  would  be  a  most  useful  reform.  Another 
excuse  may  be  found  for  the  Chancellor  in  the  fact  that 
he  might  have  avoided  some  half  dozen  of  his  appoint- 
ments, if  he  had  had  a  freer  hand  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  names  of  a  good  number  of  distinguished 
advocates  and  lawyers  may  be  recalled  who  were  ripe 
for  Puisne  Judgeships,  which  they  would  have  gladly 
accepted.  They  were  either  appointed  to  County  Court 
Judgeships  or  they  retired.  About  the  time  when  they 
should  have  been  appointed  to  the  High  Court,  it  was 
almost  wholly  manned  by  elderly  judges,  long  past 
their  pension  age,  who  would  not  retire. 

Too  long  deferred  retirement  has  not  only  been 
responsible  for  slow  despatch  of  business,  but  has 
actually  tended  to  the  deterioration  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Bench.  But  with  all  these  allowances,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  most  recent  appointments  to  the 
Bench  have  been  of  a  perverse  character.  We  do 
not  include  in  this  remark  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill. 
That  at  least  has  not  been  made  against  the  general 
sense  of  the  Bar,  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  was.  We 
do  not  know  that  the  Chancellor  can  be  expected  to 
have  knowledge  of  defects  of  temper  which  are  more  to 
be  looked  for  at  home  than  in  court.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor always  gets  out  of  touch  with  the  Bar  after  a  few 
years  of  office,  and  is  not  qualified  to  judge  of  these  re- 
finements. But  there  was  the  broad  fact  that  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley's  experience  was  of  a  very  limited  charac- 
ter ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, and  little  even  of  the  wider  kind  of  civil  practice. 
If  he  was  an)  thing,  he  was  an  expert  in  figures.  Mr. 
Justice  Phillimore,  again,  was  an  expert  in  Admiralty 
cases  and  on  ecclesiastical  law.  If  Sir  Walter  had  to 
be  a  judge,  his  place  was  clearly  in  the  Admiralty  Divi- 
sion. But  owing  to  the  peculiar  union  of  that  and  the 
Divorce  Division,  a  judge  may  have  to  sit  in  both  classes 
of  cases,  which  really  disqualified  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore. 
His  management  of  criminal  trials  has  shown  that  he 
forgets  that  he  is  not  a  judge  of  morals  but  of  law. 
Flagrant  examples  are  the  case  of  the  post-mistress 
upon  whom  he  passed  a  most  cruel  sentence,  w  hich  the 
Home  Secretary  has  promised  to  mitigate;  and  the 
better  known  case  of  Lieutenant  Wark.  One  thing 
appears   very   clear    in    all    these   appointments  :  the 

enormous  importance  of  the  administration  of  the 

criminal  law  is  not  duly  appreciated.  An  incredible 
amount  of  gratuitous  human  suffering  follows  from  the 
appointment  of  inexperienced  judges.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  an  opinion  often  expressed  that  a  Com- 
missioner should  not  try  civil  cases  on  account  of  their 
importance,  but  may  be  sent  to  relieve  a  judge  of  his 
criminal  work.  Some  years  ago  some  of  the  ablest  ot 
the  Chancery  Judges  were  sent  on  circuit.    Their  in- 
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experience  of  criminal  courts  was  fatal,  and  the  experi- 
ment curiously,  if  happily,  was  not  continued.  The 
proper  inference  from  this  is,  that  a  common  law  judge 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  try  matters  of  life  and  death  by 
way  of  apprenticeship.  Vivisection  certificates  are 
not  granted  to  students.  If  there  is  any  consola- 
tion to  be  derived  from  these  recent  scandals  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  it  is  that  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  of  judges  will,  for  these  very 
cases,  be  probably  the  sooner  tempered  by  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal. 


VALENCIA. 

PAST  the  deserts,  orange-groves,  and  watered 
gardens,  winding  up  and  down  between  low 
Ja&ged  hills  and  the  sea,  which,  against  the  red  soil 
about  Cabanal  and  the  harbour,  is  often  blood-red, 
suddenly,  turning  inland,  we  are  in  Valencia.  It  was 
dark  when  I  reached  it,  and  I  have  never  seen,  except 
point  by  point  in  its  midst,  this  city  of  tall  towers  and 
blue  domes.  I  have  followed  all  its  windings,  and  on 
every  side  it  dwindles  out  to  dusty  and  cheerless  boule- 
vards, a  half-dry  river-bed,  gardens  with  palms  and  all 
manner  of  slim,  feathery  trees,  thirsty  for  lack  of  rain, 
and  grey  with  dust.  It  is  a  maze  of  tall  and  narrow 
streets,  in  which  houses  of  irregular  height  and  size,  and 
colour  and  style,  follow  one  another  with  a  uniform  pro- 
fusion of  balconies,  all  with  their  shutters  or  their 
persianas ;  here  and  there  four  or  five  streets  debouch 
into  an  oddly  shaped  square,  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
space  between  street  and  street,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  a  church  at  one  of  its  corners.  There  are  whole 
streets  of  shops,  every  shop  with  its  little  oval  sign- 
board, painted  with  the  image  of  a  saint  ;  every  shop 
open  to  the  street,  and  hung  outside  with  sashes,  and 
plaids,  and  lengths  of  cloth  and  velvet,  and  shawls,  and 
blankets,  and  every  kind  of  long,  bright  stuff.  And, 
stagnant  amidst  the  constant  flowing  of  busy  life,  to 
and  fro  in  these  vivid,  narrow  streets,  a  beggar  stands 
at  every  crossing ;  men  with  a  horrible  absence  of 
hands,  men  without  legs,  men  doubled  up,  and  twisted 
into  strange  shapes,  hopping  like  frogs,  blind  men,  men 
sitting  against  the  wall  with  cloaks  drawn  over  their 
faces,  old  men  tottering  with  age,  women  carrying  sick 
children,  or  with  children  running  beside  them  with 
little  tin  plates  in  their  hands. 

Valencia  is  both  old  and  new,  and  much  in  it  seems 
to  be  at  once  old  and  new.  The  people  are  busy, 
thriving,  but  they  work  with  their  hands,  not  with 
machinery,  and  they  work  almost  in  the  open  air,  in 
shops  laid  open  like  Eastern  bazaars,  in  great  doorways, 
where  whole  families  assemble  with  their  chairs,  or 
sitting  on  balconies,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  their 
backs  to  the  street.  The  women  pass,  bare-headed, 
in  their  bright  clothes,  on  their  tiny  feet,  carrying 
pitchers  to  the  fountain,  and  pitchers  of  beautiful  ancient 
form,  like  two-handed  amphorae.  They  pass,  dressed 
in  black,  with  their  black  mantillas  and  their  fans,  on 
their  way  to  the  churches,  to  which  they  are  always 
going,  and  from  which  they  are  always  coming.  And 
in  the  men's  handkerchiefs,  twisted  into  a  turban,  with 
a  hanging  tail  ;  in  many  of  the  faces,  in  which  brown 
blackens  to  so  dark  a  shade  ;  in  fingers  and  finger-nails, 
stained  like  a  negro's,  I  see  the  Moors,  still  un- 
conquered  in  Spain. 

And  the  colour  !  I  have  never  seen  so  much  colour 
in  any  streets  before,  except  indeed  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow,  where  it  hurts.  Here  it  is  bright,  moving,  not 
insistent,  and  clothing  gay  life.  I  like  to  walk  in  the 
market-place  on  a  sunny  morning,  among  those  white 
stalls,  set  up  with  coverings  like  sails,  at  which  brown 
women  sit  in  their  comfortable  chairs,  laughing,  calling 
to  one  another,  fanning  the  fruit  to  keep  off  the  cloud  of 
flies  and  mosquitos.  There  is  a  ceaseless  noise,  pass- 
ing, sound  of  voices  ;  bright  dresses,  shawls,  aprons, 
throng  the  pavement  and  the  roadway;  everyone,  as 
people  do  in  Spain,  is  hurrying  leisurely  ;  they  are  at 
once  serious  and  good-humoured,  as  Spanish  people 
are.  And  this  coloured  crowd  is  moving  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Lonja,  with  its  delicate  fifteenth-century 
Gothic  (still,  as  naturally  as  ever,  the  Exchange),  and 
before  the  barbaric  rococo  of  the  Church  of  Los  Santos 


Juanes,  in  the  one  spacious  square  of  Valencia,  where, 
in  the  days  of  the  Cid,  tournaments  were  held,  and  men 
have  been  burned  alive. 

This  living  on  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  a  busy  town, 
into  the  present,  came  home  to  me  with  singular  force 
one  Thursday  morning,  as  I  went  to  the  Cathedral 
Square  to  see  the  Tribunal  of  the  Waters.  Outside  the 
Apostles'  Door  an  iron  railing  had  been  set  up  on  the 
broad  pavement,  and,  within  the  railing,  an  old-fashioned 
sofa,  semi-circular  in  form,  had  been  placed  ;  and  at 
half-past  eleven  six  old  men,  peasants,  took  their  seats, 
bare-headed,  in  their  peasants'  blouses.  Then  two 
peasants  came  forward,  entered  the  enclosure,  and  each 
stated  his  case,  briefly.  The  case  was  heard,  discussed, 
and  decided,  in  five  minutes.  The  six  old  men  sat  there 
leaning  forward  on  their  sticks,  listening  attentively,  for 
the  most  part  saying  nothing,  tacitly  accepting  the  judg- 
ment of  their  president,  a  keen-faced,  unhesitating  man, 
who  sat  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  eyes  raised  scrutin- 
isingly,  never  moving  from  the  face  of  the  man  before 
him.  His  decision  has  the  force  of  law :  and  this 
tribunal,  which,  since  the  time  of  the  Moors,  has  sat 
here  every  Thursday  at  half-past  eleven  to  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  the  watering  of  the  lands,  is  a 
remnant  of  mediaeval  democracy,  peasants  judging 
peasants,  which  is  not  the  least  surprising  of  popular 
survivals. 

Another  morning  I  seemed  to  myself  more  than  ever 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  1  attended  a  Latin  discussion  in 
the  cathedral,  when  D.Tariny  Rafael  Torres  propounded 
the  thesis  that  three  things  are  needed  for  a  perfect  re- 
pentance :  "oris  confessio,  cordis  contritio,  atque  operis 
satisfactio,"  and  the  Sres.  Martinez  and  Fuset  disputed 
the  thesis.  Against  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  over 
which  hung  a  lighted  lamp,  a  carpet  had  been  laid,  on 
which  was  placed  a  row  of  crimson-covered  arm-chairs 
and  a  table  covered  with  crimson  cloth.  Opposite, 
immediately  against  the  door  of  the  principal  entrance, 
a  movable  pulpit  had  been  set  up,  also  hung  with 
crimson,  and  standing  on  a  high  wooden  frame,  to 
which  steps  led  at  the  back.  On  both  sides  were 
benches  for  the  audience.  Six  church  dignitaries,  in 
their  crimson  and  ermine  robes,  sat  on  the  seats  at  the 
table,  one  or  two  others  at  the  side,  and  the  disputants 
on  an  ancient  leather-covered  settle  on  the  right  of  the 
pulpit.  The  orator  was  led  in  with  ceremony.  He 
spoke,  seated,  for  exactly  an  hour.  After  he  had 
spoken,  the  younger  of  the  two  disputants,  a  man  with 
the  face  of  an  intellectual  fighter,  rose  with  his  first 
"  contra."  He  spoke  rapidly,  almost  disdainfully,  with 
a  suppressed  smile,  as  he  proposed  his  difficult  ques- 
tions. I  left  after  nearly  two  hours,  while  the  older  of 
the  two  disputants  was  proposing  his  objections.  I 
found  Latin  surprisingly  like  Spanish,  when  pronounced 
with  a  Spanish  accent,  the  Spanish  lisp  and  gutturals  : 
"nunquam,"  for  instance,  sounding  like  the  Spanish 
"nunca,"  "  etiam  "  like  "ethiam."  And  the  audience, 
that  too  reminded  me  of  what  those  audiences  must 
have  been  that  flocked  to  hear  the  Schoolmen.  On  and 
around  the  benches,  in  a  dense  mass  on  each  side,  were 
priests  and  students,  a  certain  number  of  men  who  had 
probably  once  been  students,  and  then  boys,  old  men, 
women,  beggars — people  who  certainly  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  that  was  said,  but  gazing,  and  apparently 
listening,  with  rapt  attention,  as  if  to  a  strange  religious 
service,  quite  out  of  the  usual  course,  which  it  was 
partly  curious  and  partly  pious  to  attend.  One  old 
woman,  not  far  from  me,  knelt. 

The  churches  of  Valencia,  so  numerous,  and  filled 
during  all  the  hours  of  service  with  so  constant  a  devo- 
tion, are  of  but  moderate  value  architecturally,  apart 
from  the  curiosity  of  their  structure,  in  such  churches 
as  San  Andres  and  San  Nicolas,  where  the  original 
form  of  the  mosques,  out  of  which  they  have  been  built, 
still  persists,  almost  unaltered.  Many  churches,  once 
Gothic,  have  been  spoiled  out  of  recognition  ;  plaster 
and  whitewash,  and  gold  paint,  have  been  at  work  on 
almost  every  interior  ;  and  the  few  good  pictures  which 
might  be  seen,  the  Ribaltas,  Juanes,  an  interesting^ 
Goya,  are  put  into  dark  corners,  where  it  is  impossible^ 
to  see  them  properly.  The  Cathedral  itself,  built  on 
the  site  of  a  mosque,  and  seen  at  its  best  in  the  bell- 
tower  and  cimborio,  which  rise  very  effectively  against 
different  aspects  of  the  sky,  has  suffered  restoration, 
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and  its  principal  entrance  is  now  tawdry  with  meaning- 
less ornament.  The  one  satisfying  piece  of  Gothic 
here  is  in  none  of  the  churches,  but  in  the  Lonja,  with 
its  pillars  spiring  to  the  roof  and  branching  out  into 
stone  palm-trees,  with  a  really  broad  effect  of  delicacy. 
Renaissancearchitecture  is  butjustseen,  in  theaudiencia; 
and,  in  the  palace  on  which  I  am  looking  out  as  I  write, 
a  terrible  example  of  eighteenth-century  barocco,  a  very 
masterpiece  of  the  art  of  heaping  up  the  unnecessary. 
The  river  of  Valencia,  the  Turia,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, scarcely  exists,  is  to  me  almost  the  most  fascinating 
thing  here,  framing  in  the  picture  I  make  for  myself  of 
this  intricate  place,  with  an  effect  that  pleases  me.  The 
river  banks,  with  their  stone  quays,  are  wide  enough 
for  the  Seine,  and  the  Turia  is  a  thread  of  water  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  dry  river-bed  is  a  mass  of  brown  sand, 
like  the  sea-shore  ;  trees  grow  on  each  side,  and  grass 
about  the  trees  ;  the  horse-market  is  held  here  in  the 
morning,  carts  pass  to  and  fro,  cattle  lie  there  on 
heaped  straw,  soldiers  gallop  over  it  on  their  horses, 
black  sheep  wander  along  it  in  a  fantastic  dark  crowd, 
the  dust  rising  whitely  from  under  their  little  hoofs. 
And  there  are  moments  when  the  thin  stream,  flowing 
in  and  out  among  the  sand,  touches  all  these  colours 
with  an  exquisite  light,  drawing  into  itself  the  green  of 
the  trees,  and  shining  daintily  amidst  the  dust.  In 
such  moments  one  seems  to  see  Africa,  the  desert  and 
the  oasis. 

Under  a  stormy  sky,  the  river-bed  has  a  wild  and 
savage  aspect,  its  brown  sand  reddening  under  the  dark 
clouds,  droves  of  black  cattle  roaming  over  it,  the  wind 
stirring  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ;  and  one  night  I  saw 
across  it  one  of  the  most  original  sunsets  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  a  sunset  in  brown.  Standing  on  the  bridge  next 
beyond  the  Moorish  "  Bridge  of  the  Law,"  and  looking 
towards  the  Gate  of  Serranos,  with  its  fourteenth- 
century  battlements,  every  line  distinct  against  a  rim 
of  pale  green  sky,  I  saw  the  clouds  heaped  above  them 
in  great  loose  masses  of  brown,  nothing  but  shades  of 
brown,  and  every  shade  of  brown.  It  was  as  if  the 
light  smouldered,  as  if  an  inner  flame  scorched  the 
white  clouds,  as  flame  scorches  paper,  until  it  shrivels 
into  an  angry,  crackling  brown.  Under  these  loose 
masses  of  brown  cloud,  the  battlemented  gate,  the  tall 
houses,  a  square  and  narrow  tower  which  rose  beyond 
them,  darkened  to  exactly  the  same  colour  in  shadow  ; 
and  all  but  the  upper  part  vanished  away  into  complete 
darkness,  which  extended  outwards  over  the  trees  on 
the  quay,  and  over  a  part  of  the  dry  river-bed,  coming 
suddenly  to  an  end  just  before  the  water  began.  The 
thin  stream  was  coloured  a  deep  purple,  where  the 
reflection  of  the  clouds  fell  right  upon  it;  and  higher  up, 
where  a  foot-bridge  crossed  the  river,  reversed  shadows 
walked  in  greenish  water,  step  for  step  with  the  passers 
on  the  bridge.  It  was  long  before  the  light  faded  out 
of  the  clouds,  which  sank  to  a  paler  and  paler  yellow  ; 
and  I  stood  there  thrilled  with  admiration  of  those 
violent  and  daring  harmonies,  which  seemed  to  carry 
Nature  beyond  her  usual  scheme  of  colour,  in  what  I 
could  not  help  almost  hearing  as  the  surge  of  a 
Wagnerian  orchestra.  Arthur  Svmons. 


THE   PROBLEM   OF   IRISH  EDUCATION. 

I. — Thk  "  Mixed  "  System. 

"  \A/E  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  three  Cabinets 
*  *  in  succession  have  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholic  grievance  on  education  and  have  attempted  to 
legislate  on  it.  .  .  .  We  cannot  deny  that  Parliament 
is  committed  by  the  pledges  of  its  distinguished  leaders." 
Mr.  Horsman,  a  Whig  ex-Chief  Secretary  of  some  note 
in  his  day  (he  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  original  "  superior 
person  "),  uttered  these  words  in  the  same  debate — 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since— in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  characterised  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  as  regards  University  education,  as 
"  miserably  "  and  "scandalously"  bad,  but,  in  spite  of 
pledges,  and  admissions,  and  Bills  in  plenty,  matters  re- 
main practically  in  statu.  Whigs  and  Tories,  no  matter 
how  widely  they  may  differ  as  to  the  remedy,  have  been 
at  one  as  to  the  grievance  ;  Mr.  Horsman  admitted  it 
as  freely  as  Lord  Mayo  ;  Mr.  John  Morlcy  can  go  into 


the  same  lobby  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  for  the  only 
essential  condition  of  agreement  is  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation.  The  English  politician  needs  to  have 
practical,  official  connexion  with  Ireland,  and  if  there 
is  now  a  prospect  of  the  grievance  being  finally 
laid,  it  is  because  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Prime  Minister's  right-hand  man,  was  for  several 
years  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  has  not  forgotten 
what  he  learnt  there.  Exasperated  Irish  members  will 
not  believe  it,  but  it  is  true  none  the  less,  that  not  the 
"  Castle,"  nor  the  natural  vice  of  Lords-Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretaries,  has  barred  thewayto  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  but  a  certain  curious  stolidity 
of  English  public  opinion,  which,  having  early  in  the 
century  got  hold  of  the  phrase  "mixed  education,"  has 
obstinately  refused  to  get  beyond  it.  And  yet  mixed 
education  as  a  working  scheme  is  pure  delusion — it 
does  not  exist  ! 

The  system  was  not  without  its  charm  for  those 
politicians  who  love  to  deal  with  phrases  rather  than 
with  facts.  It  was  invented  in  the  twenties  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  was  confidently  recommended,  as  so  many- 
things  have  been  recommended  before  and  since,  as  a 
"settlement"  of  that  particular  grievance.  Irish 
children,  whether  "Romans,"  or  "English,"  or  off- 
shoots of  the  Scots  Kirk,  were  to  receive  "  combined 
secular,  and  separate  religious  instruction,"  the  State 
providing  the  secular  and  the  religious  looking  after 
itself.  In  the  field  even  of  elementary  education — 
nothing  else  being  thought  of  at  the  time — the  new 
system  led  to  constant  friction  and  agitation,  for  no 
party  in  Ireland  cordially  and  unreservedly  accepted  it. 
In  the  case  of  University  education,  it  has  produced  the 
discreditable  state  of  things  known  to  all  Chief  Secre- 
taries ;  but  the  "  Nonconformist  conscience,"  and  the 
remnants  of  the  "  No  Popery"  party  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  have  clung  to  the  phrase,  and  have  insisted 
that,  no  matter  what  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
want,  their  education,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
must  be  "  mixed  "  or  must  be  secular.  In  England  or 
in  Scotland  it  might  be  quite  right  that  the  school  shall 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  Church  of  the  majority,  but  the 
Irishman,  for  whom  in  the  eighteenth  century  education 
was  a  penal  offence,  is  offered  in  the  nineteenth  merely 
a  secular  and  colourless  form.  If  he  objects,  he  is  told 
that  he  is  an  unreasonable  and  quarrelsome  person,' 
who,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  English  favours 
heaped  upon  him,  is  stupid  enough  to  ask  for  what  he 
wants  instead  of  what  another  thinks  he  ought  to 
want. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  National  system,  which  deals  only  with  elementary 
education,  but  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Uni- 
versity question  requires  some  knowledge  of  its  historyy' 
for  history  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Two 
things  are  commonly  said  of  the  "  mixed  "  elementary 
system  :  first,  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  loyal  and 
orderly  Protestants,  and  has  been  rejected  only  by  the 
disloyal  and  turbulent  Papists,  whom  nothing  will  ever 
satisfy,  and,  second,  that  it  has,  after  all,  been  a  great 
success.  Neither  statement  is  true  without  qualifi- 
cation. It  was  at  first  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
Protestants,  who  saw  in  it  the  ruin  of  their  "  chartered  T 
and  other  schools  which  had  a  directly  prosely- 
tising tendency,  and  it  was  only  when  all  hopes 
of  forcing  proselytising  schools  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  abandoned,  that  the  Protestants  rallied 
to  the  secular  system.  It  will  be  enough  to  give 
two  quotations  in  proof  of  this.  The  first  in 
point  of  date  is  from  a  famous  speech  delivered 
in  1837,  while  the  National  School  system  was  still 
in  its  infancy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  leader  of  the 
Ulster  ascendency  party.  Speaking  at  a  Conservative 
banquet  at  Belfast,  he  denounced  the  new  Education 
Board  as  having  "  the  love  of  education  for  a  cloak,  but 
hatred  of  the  Bible  for  an  undergarment.  For  what," 
he  went  on,  "is  the  education  they  have  provided  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  would  force  by  bribery  upon 
Protestants  ?  Confessedly  it  is  Popery  in  disguise,  bufl 
the  wand  of  truth  has  waved  over  it,  and  the  mask  has 
fallen  from  its  hideous  countenance.  ...  I  must 
press  upon  this  Protestant  Conservative  meeting  that 
the  education  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  public  funds  are 
concerned,  is  plainly  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
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Romish  priesthood."  This  is  somewhat  wild  and  inco- 
herent, but  it  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  Ulster 
Protestants  at  that  time  regarded  "  united  secular  and 
separate  religious  instruction."  The  other  extract  is 
from  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  an  episcopal  speech  in 
the  West  thirty]  years  later.  When  Dr.  Bernard  was 
enthroned  as  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam  in  1867,  he 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  schools  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  :  "I  am  always  bold  to 
speak  in  the  cause,  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  Protestantism.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  we  give  up  essentially,  unmistakably 
Protestant  schools,  we  shall  soon  give  up  Protestantism 
altogether,  and  I  always  wish  to  speak  boldly  and 
clearly  upon  this  point.  I  thank  God  that  He  has  pre- 
served me  from  ever  compromising  myself,  and  I  pray 
that  He  will  keep  me  stedfast  and  immovable  in  this 
great  and  glorious  work."  After  these  utterances, 
which  are  only  samples  of  an  innumerable  host,  how 
can  Protestants,  at  any  rate  Irish  Protestants,  pose  as 
convinced  advocates  of  the  secular  and  mixed  system  ? 
how  can  they  charge  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  with  being  unreasonable  and  aggressive,  if 
they  adopt  as  their  own,  if  not  the  heated  language  of 
Dr.  Cooke  in  1837,  the  milder  principles  enunciated  by 
Dr.  Bernard  in  1867  ?  If  for  a  Protestant  child  a  Church 
school  education  is  "  essential  to  the  very  existence  "  of 
his  religion,  has  not  a  Roman  Catholic  the  right  to 
entertain  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  his  Church? 

But  we  are  told  as  a  second  point  that,  after  all  these 
squabbles  and  protestations,  the  Irish  National  School 
system  has  got  into  excellent  working  order,  that  the 
Churches  are  reconciled  to  it,  and  that  over  a  million 
Irish  children  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools.  Yes,  but 
why  ?  Because  the  Churches  have  had  their  way.  The 
National  Board  has  contrived  to  hoodwink  the  British 
Parliament,  which  goes  on  voting  an  ever-increasing 
grant  in  aid  of  "mixed"  elementary  education  in 
Ireland,  whereas  the  thing  itself  has  ' practically  dis- 
appeared these  many  years  back.  The  priest  folds  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  into  his  school,  and  the 
Anglican  parson  and  the  Presbyterian  fold  their  own 
children  into  theirs.  The  clergy  are  the  managers  of  the 
schools,  and  appoint  the  teachers  and  religious  instruc- 
tors. Children  and  masters  and  managers  all  come  to  be 
of  the  same  religion.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  mixed 
system  exists  on  paper  and  in  the  blue  books,  but  it 
exists  nowhere  else.  The  various  religious  denomina- 
tions get  their  grants  for  what  are  in  reality  their  own 
schools.  The  Christian  Brothers' schools  are,  it  is  true, 
still  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  but  the  principle  is  admitted, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  they  are  certain  soon  to  get 
their  grant.  Similarly,  under  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's 
Act,  the  Intermediate  schools,  most  of  which  are 
strictly  sectarian,  get  enormous  subsidies  out  of 
public  funds  by  way  of  payment  for  results  as  tested  by 
public  examination,  and,  finally,  in  a  similar  indirect 
method,  money  is  granted  to  Roman  Catholic  colleges 
under  the  Royal  University  Act.  But  this  last  unhappy 
experiment  of  Sir  Michael  has  satisfied  nobody.  It 
leads  to  cramming  and  to  all  sorts  of  ignoble  devices, 
and  has  retarded  rather  than  helped  true  University 
education  in  Ireland.  The  "Intermediate"  and  the 
"  Royal "  schemes  complete  the  system  of  deception 
that  is  practised  upon  Parliament,  which,  while  swearing 
solemnly  that  upon  no  account  will  it  abandon  its  faith  in 
the  mixed  system,  is  at  the  present  moment  indirectly 
subsidising  a  strictly  sectarian  system  of  segregation. 
The  "principle  "as  regards  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  gone  beyond  recall,  and  the  attempt  to 
maintain  it  in  University  education  has  only  intensified 
that  "  miserable  "  and  "  scandalous  "  regime  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 


REMBRANDT. 

A  MAN  bought  a  house  in  Cordova  and  dug  in  his 
back  garden.  He  dug  through  rubbish  heaps  of 
recent  date,  through  the  ruined  fancies  of  successive 
centuries,  and  at  last  struck  treasure— ten  jars,  big  as 
Ali  Haba's,  and  closed  with  a  royal  seal.  Thieves  or  chan- 
cellors had  rifled  and  re-sealed  nine  of  them,  but  the 
tenth  was  full  of  gold.    In  a  land  where  Moorish  kings 


may  lie  an  inch  or  two  below  the  garlic,  and  to-day  is 
but  a  film  covering  Arabian  Nights,  it  may  seem  as 
reasonable  to  dig  in  one's  back  garden  as  it  would  be 
on  the  Rand.  In  a  Dutch  back  garden  the  prospects 
hardly  appear  so  bright,  and  the  digger  must  have  a 
stolid  enduring  kind  of  madness  to  persevere  till  he 
strikes  on  gold.  His  only  chance  indeed  is  that,  after 
much  digging,  his  spade  may  become  an  alchemist's 
wand. 

That  miracle  happened  to  Rembrandt.  The  man  who 
ended  with  the  profoundest,  most  moving,  most  trans- 
muting vision  yet  given  to  a  painter  began,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  with  the  commonest.  His  early  work 
is  ordinary  material  seen  with  supremely  common 
vision.  His  ideal  appears  to  be  the  baldest  polish 
which  it  is  possible  to  wreak  upon  a  face.  He  has  no 
"  taste  "  to  help  him.  When  he  makes  a  collection  of 
what  he  thinks  beautiful  objects  the  result  is  discon- 
certing. When  he  puts  together  his  notion  of  a  splendid 
and  luxurious  life,  of  a  Titianesque  splendour,  he 
appears  a  kind  of  pawnbroker.  Witness  the  well-known 
"Burgomaster  Pancras  and  his  Wife,"  which  recent 
research  has  decided  to  be  really  the  Rembrandt  War- 
dour  Street  and  his  Wife.  But  this  man,  who  could  do 
so  little  by  taking  thought  and  making  a  collection, 
who  vainly  hung  himself,  for  dignity,  with  jewels  and 
fine  clothes,  was  to  discover  how  to  make  more  than 
gems  and  gold  out  of  dust  and  a  little  light. 

So,  too,  having  no  natural  bent  for  express  pomp  or 
intended  beauty  of  person,  he  was  to  win  majesty  from 
long-suffering  and  humble  features,  to  discover  Bible- 
heads  in  bourgeois  at  home.  As  in  the  matter  of  effect, 
so  in  the  matter  of  feeling,  the  ordinary  and  the  put-up 
fell  away  ;  theatrical  drama  and  swaggering  gesture 
were  replaced  by  quiet,  undeniable  looks,  as  of  the 
heart  intolerably  shining  through.  What  a  "con- 
version "  has  happened  between  the  time  of  the 
"  Belshazzar,"  with  his  action  like  a  frightened  hen,  and 
the  "Nativity,"  with  the  still-stricken  face  of  Joseph 
and  the  bowed  head  of  the  Mage.  At  Amsterdam  there 
was  a  little  picture  showing  in  its  earliest  phase  a 
subject  quintessentially  treated  later  on.  The  scene  was 
the  "Supper  at  Emmaus."  Its  colour  was  the  clay 
with  which  Rembrandt  began  ;  its  light  the  leather  of 
Honthorst  ;  its  drama  was  startling  and  ingenious. 
The  figure  of  Christ,  silhouetted  against  the  candle, 
was  thrown  back  with  a  gesture  of  sudden  assertion. 
One  disciple  cowered  on  the  far  side  of  the  table,  the 
other  grovelled  in  shadow  at  the  Saviour's  feet.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  this  dumb  crambo  to  the  intimate  awe 
of  the  Louvre  piece,  where  in  the  very  quality  of  the 
light  a  kind  of  sad  divinity  wells  out  from  the  face  that 
has  suffered  everything  ;  the  companions  become  aware 
without  sound  or  other  sign.  A  disguised  detective 
might  bring  down  the  theatre  with  the  first  effect ;  it  is 
thus  that  a  god  makes  himself  known.  Such  things 
are  not  done  twice,  and  in  the  etching  of  1654  there  is  a 
certain  falling  away  from  this  close  inspiration,  more 
of  the  Court,  less  of  the  Presence. 

Such  a  revolution,  easily  to  be  noted  in  the  treatment 
of  the  most  pathetic  moments  of  legend,  affects  as 
absolutely  the  conception  of  all  the  painter's  subjects 
through  portrait  to  landscape.  The  intensity  of  human 
interest  that  Rembrandt  could  not  have  won  in  his  early 
years  from  a  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  flows  out 
easily  later  from  a  trivial  action  like  an  old  woman 
cutting  her  nails;  the  coup  de  theatre  of  the  early 
landscapes,  the  buffet  of  brassy  light  dealt  to  the  scene, 
is  the  method  of  the  earlier  dramatic  pieces  ;  there  is 
the  same  change  of  method  in  the  "Mill"  (40)  to  an 
effect  not  of  force  but  of  quality  in  the  glimmering  sky 
of  dawn  and  moving  waters.  The  first  is  a  blow  to  the 
senses,  the  other  a  trouble  in  the  memory. 

The  course  that  led  to  this  overwhelming  power  over 
the  springs  of  emotion  in  vision  was  one  of  unequalled 
scrutiny  of  faces  and  the  approaches  of  light.  Within 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  window,  an  easel  and  a  chair, 
Rembrandt  spelled  and  scanned,  construed  and  recited, 
over  and  again,  the  faces  of  himself,  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  developed  in  the  scrutiny 
a  new  emotion  and  confessional  in  light  and  shadow. 
Tintoretto's  work  he  probably  never  saw,  the  lesser 
work  of  Caravaggio  perhaps,  and  if  not  in  itself,  then 
by  report  and  imitation.    But  who  could  have  surmised 
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that  by  the  track  of  the  Dutch  insect  eye,  and  by 
knocking  at  the  nearest  door  into  shadows  labelled 
"Honthorst,"  he  was  to  come  out  at  such  a  height  ? 
From  the  first,  however,  where  his  master  took  one 
step  from  light  to  dark,  he  took  ten  ;  his  scrutiny  of 
shape  and  accent  was  as  finely  sharpened,  and  the  measure 
of  space  he  could  count  as  one  with  all  those  subdivisions, 
was  broad  and  undistressed  by  colour.  As  early  as  1634, 
in  the  "  Philosopher  "  of  the  Louvre,  astonishing  results 
begin.    The  infinitely  divided  veils  of  light,  the  old  man's 
figure  affected  by  its  entrance  as  by  a  grave  entrancing 
visit,  or  a  part  of  his  own  thought,  are  a  precocious 
foretaste  of  what  was  growing  in  Rembrandt's  eyes, 
while  his  brain  was  still  capable  of  stupid  and  tasteless 
compositions.    By  such  stages  of  anticipation,  return, 
and  advance  he  won  his  first  peak  of  golden,  suffused 
light  over  perfect  drawing  of  feature  and  expression. 
Such  are  the  Queen's  portrait  of  a  Lady  with  a  Fan,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  Man  with  a  Hawk, and  its  pendant. 
Later  the  full  magic  succeeds,  when  smoothness  gives 
way  to  a  handling  that  carries  drawing  and  expression 
to  a  higher  power  ;  yet  as  early  as  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's "Rabbi"  (1635),  with  his  landscape  face  half 
submerged  in  shadow,  how  comprehensive  already  on 
all  sides  but  one  is  the  sense  of  presence  and  absence, 
of  character  and  mystery  in  a  face  pored  upon  that  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  Rembrandt !    When  all  these 
powers  are  finally  assembled,  with  what  in  art  is  the 
study  and  store  of"  these  pictures,  the  concentration  of 
so  packed  a  history  and  its  inspired  discharge,  to  be 
compared  ?    To  look  at  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  is  like 
travelling  ;  there  is  more  to  see  than  in  what  slips  past 
us  between  London  and  Jerusalem  ;  there  is  London 
and  Jerusalem  at  once.    A  morning  can  be  spent  in 
delighted  watching  of  the  departure  of  a  nose  from  the 
forehead,  of  the  complexities  of  firm  and  supple,  of  bone 
and  skin  as  it  goes  on  its  way,  and  of  the  almost  un- 
traceable delicacies  of  sharp  and  rounded  with  which  it 
ends.    So  one  may  follow  out  feature  after  feature  as  in 
a  world  of  heightened  lucidity  and  interest  for  the  eye, 
and  after  these  excursions  the  deep  regard  of  the  face 
takes  hold  again,  and  physiognomy  becomes  history, 
spent  tragedy,  reverie.     Over  all  this  passes  at  times  a 
more  than  usually  transfiguring  light,  and  in  his  very 
last  work  the  knowledge  of  the  master   becomes  a 
thing  of  habit  and  ease,  facts  of  form  are  flung  down 
half  disdainfully,  and  he  appears  about  to  pass  beyond, 
to  drop  painting  like  a  garment  before  a  shrine  where 
the  secret  will  be  to'd.    Lcok  at  his  portrait  of  himself 
(Lord  Iveagh's)  in  the  firit  room  at  the  Academy.    It  is 
like  those  evenings  after  whose  crescendo  of  effects 
there  arrives  a  climax  and  objects  threaten  to  cry  out 
the  enigma  of  their  being,  no  longer  to  be  contained. 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  master's  work  at  the 
Academy  is  magnificent.  There  is  a  certain  admixture 
of  dross,  such  as,  in  museums,  is  supposed  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  a  painter's  work,  but  the  main  effect 
is  to  prove  how  rich  the  private  collections  of  England 
still  are  in  works  by  Rembrandt.  This  was  already 
amply  proved  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  English  contri- 
butions outweighed  the  pictures  from  any  single 
country  ;  only  the  unique  Corporation  pieces,  kept  in 
Holland,  made  this  preponderance  doubtful.  Lovers 
of  art  in  this  country  ought  to  be  in  league  to  prevent 
any  of  those  masterpieces  being  lost  to  us.  There 
does  not,  for  example,  exist  in  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
anything  parallel  with  Earl  Spencer's  Portrait  of  a  Boy. 
No  child,  indeed,  was  ever  painted  like  this,  with  so 
Wordsworthian  a  senseof  far-coming,  of  things  forgotten 
on  the  way,  of  surprise  at  the  new  world  ;  and  in  the  silver 
and  scarlet  of  this  painting  Rembrandt,  it  has  been  often 
remarked,  divined  the  chord  of  Velazquez.  The  Earl 
of  Feversham's  "Merchant,"  Lord  Penrhyn's  "Lady 
witli  a  Parrot,"  Mr.  Beaumont's  "Tribute  Money,"  are 
other  examples,  besides  those  more  familiar  by  ex- 
hibition, of  England's  riches.  The  last  room  holes  a 
surprise  in  Lord  Leconfield's  "  Portrait  of  a  Youth." 
Nothing  in  our  national  collection  nor  in  the  present 
exhibition  is  quite  of  this  character,  so  fresh  and  frank 
in  tone,  so  living  to  the  last  gleams  upon  the  lips  and 
eyes.  Here  is  a  picture  to  stare  at  for  a  week  !  At 
Vmsterdam  there  were  two  portraits  more  astonishing 
in  their  kind,  the  pair  belonging  to  Prince  Youssopof. 
In  these,  instead  of  the  golden  bias  heightened  by  old 


varnish,  was  pallid  flesh,  and  the  woman's  portrait,  more 
particularly,  was  rendered  with  a  breadth  that  suggested 
the  modern  painter's  hallucination  of  making  a  head  with 
a  dozen  touches  of  a  large  brush,  till  one  examined  the 
infinite  mosaic  of  which  it  was  built  up.  Another 
picture  to  be  grudged  to  a  foreign  owner  was  the 
"Christ"  of  Count  Raczynski,  half  a  world  in  a  face. 
But  I  must  make  an  end  of  these  comparisons.  One 
more  case  that  goes  to  show  the  unsuspected  wealth 
of  England  is  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  "Deposition." 
Clearly  the  composition  and  conception  of  the  figures 
is  Rembrandt's,  though  the  mossiness  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  the  garish  colour  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  second- 
rateness  of  execution  in  other  figures  throw  doubt  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  entire  work.  The  conception  of 
the  Christ  is  fine,  but  the  neck  and  shoulder  are 
curiously  dislocated  and  evidently  repainted  over 
another  arrangement. 

The  drawings  must  stand  over  for  another  notice. 

D.  S.  M. 


MORE    IN  SORROW. 

T  WISH  this  were  an  illustrated  paper.  There  are 
A  situations  which  can  be  described  so  much  better 
with  a  pencil  than  with  a  pen,  and  one  of  these,  pre- 
eminently, is  the  situation  I  found  last  Saturday  at  the 
Globe  Theatre.  I  wish  my  Editor  would  accept,  instead 
of  the  following  article,  the  cartoon  I  drew  on  Sunday 
morning.  "  Going  back  to  '  School '  "  is  its  title,  and 
it  represents  the  British  Public,  as  Mr.  Bultitude  in 
toga  fmerili,  being  received  by  Mr.  John  Hare,  as  Dr. 
Grimstone.  Prettily  suggested  in  it  are  the  speechless 
indignation  and  reluctance  of  the  former  figure,  the 
dreadful  geniality  of  the  latter.  It  lies  before  me  as  I 
write,  mocking  and  paralysing  "the  hand  that  wields 
the  pen." 

I  have  seen  few  things  more  melancholy,  more 
spectral,  than  the  first  night  of  "School."  What  an 
atmosphere  of  stale  perfume  pervaded  it  !  The  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  of  1869  all  withered,  desiccated,  yet 
given  to  us  with  a  light  pretence  that  it  was  the  same  as 
ever!  "Time — The  Present,"  said  the  unblushing  pro- 
gramme. "  Scene — A  Glade  in  the  Forest."  One 
looked  at  the  Glade  and  saw  that  it  had  been  painted  to 
represent  the  verdure  of  midsummer.  Yet  I  vow  there 
was  a  rustle  of  dead  leaves  whenever  any  of  the  players 
crossed  the  stage.  "  1869.  Very  curious."  "  1869.  An 
unique  specimen." — Such  were  the  labels  affixed  to 
those  modern  costumes  in  which  the  players  strutted 
with  so  false  an  air  of  jauntiness  and  uptodation. 
"Time— The  Present,"  indeed!  Every  scene,  everv 
speech,  had  its  obvious  date  on  it,  and  in  vain  did  the 
players  try  to  palm  the  play  off  as  a  thing  with  life  in 
it.  Their  effort  was  as  irritating  to  the  audience  as 
it  must  have  been  fatiguing  to  themselves.  Everything 
(1  thought)  fell  flat  until  the  end  of  the  last  act,  when 
the  audience  uprose  and  protested  with  loud  cheers  its 
ineradicable  affection  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Hare,  that 
artist,  and  showed  by  its  persistent  cries  of  "  Speech  ! 
Speech  !  "  how  anxious  it  was  for  any  modern  thing- 
even  a  managerial  speech —which  might  purge  from  its 
mouth  the  adulterated  old-world  flavour  of  the  play. 

And  "School"  might  have  been  so  enchanting, 
had  Mr.  Hare  but  produced  it  in  the  right  way,  with 
the  costumes  appropriate  to  its  period.  Surely,  it  was 
obvious  folly  to  produce  it  as  a  modern  play  which 
would  appeal  dramatically  to  a  modern  audience.  One 
does  not  expect  a  stuffed  bird  to  sing.  If  the  skeleton 
of  the  dodo  soared  into  the  air,  one  would  be  surprised. 
And  yet  this  play  has  been  produced  as  though  it  had 
just  been  written.  Surely,  with  the  precedent  of 
"  Trelawny  "  at  the  Court,  such  folly  is  inexplicable. 
There  need,  1  think,  have  been  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination  or  of  daring  to  foresee  that  the  public 
which  had  flocked  to  sentimentalise  over  a  faked 
portrait  of  the  early  'sixties  would  be  quite  as  eager 
to  see  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  late  'sixties.  The 
language  of  the  'sixties  had  been  caught  deftly 
enough  by  Mr.  Pinero.  Hut  here,  in  "  Schook"  we 
have  the  very  quintessence.  "  W  hat  a  singular  girl  !  " 
soliloquises  Lord  Beailfoy,  in  the  third  act.  "As  fresh 
as  nature  and  as  artless  as  moss  !    So  different  from 
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the  young  persons  one  sees  in  Paris,  and  from  the 
splendid  tame  tiger-lilies  one  meets  in  town  !  "  That  is 
quite  perfect.  Imagine  how  it  would  have  entranced 
one,  had  it  been  spoken  by  an  actor  made  up  as  a 
voting  "swell,"  with  glengarry,  cheroot,  and  "  C  rimean 
beard  "  !  Spoken,  as  it  was,  by  an  actor  who  was 
laboriously  dressed  up  to  the  'nineties  and  was  in  terror 
of  creating  a  laugh,  it  only  made  one  curse  the  manage- 
ment's ingenuity  in  ruining  a  production.  To  preserve 
that  impossible  formula,  "Time — The  Present,"  there 
was  a  resort  to  two  or  three  touching  little  subterfuges. 
Thus  "  Tel-el-Kebir  "  had  been  substituted  for  "Bala- 
clava." Of  course  Balaclava  and  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Fred  Kerr  are  not  congruous  ;  but  equally  incon- 
gruous are  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  character  of  Jack 
Poyntz.  This  kind  of  tinkering  is,  indeed,  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  management  was  blindly  determined  to 
produce  the  play  in  a  modern  way,  Mr.  Carton,  or 
someone  else  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Robert- 
sonian  spirit,  should  have  been  commissioned  to  revise 
every  line  of  the  original  version  and  bring  it 
up  to  date.  But  that  would  not  have  been 
enough.  Merely  verbal  revision  would  not  have 
brought  "School  "  up  to  date  :  reconstruction — funda- 
mental reconstruction — would  have  been  necessary. 
There  is,  as  you  may  have  heard,  such  a  thing  as  social 
evolution.  Customs,  institutions,  the  relation  of 
classes,  the  whole  fabric  of  life — these  things  do  not 
stagnate  during  three  decades  ;  certainly,  they  have  not 
stagnated  here  since  1869.  Human  nature  may  be 
pretty  much  as  it  was  ;  but  it  is  ever  being  expressed 
through  new  conventions,  before  new  backgrounds.  As 
a  sentimental  Tory,  I  dislike  new  conventions  and  new 
backgrounds.  There  they  are,  nevertheless  ;  one  can- 
not ignore  them,  and  it  is  silly  to  mix  a  little  of  one 
period  with  a  little  of  another.  To  transfer  "  School  " 
into  the  late  'nineties,  would  entail  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  its  background  and  the  excision  of  its 
main  motive.  As  touching  the  background,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  Dr.  Sutcliffe's  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies  is  quite  obsolete.  The  moment  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  first  act,  we  are  confronted  with  anachron- 
ism— school-girls  in  modern  costume  sitting  in  a  wood, 
whilst  a  pupil-teacher  reads  to  them  the  story  of 
Cinderella.  Either  the  girls  should  be  dressed  as  in  '68, 
or  the  pupil-teacher  should  be  replaced  by  a  young 
woman  with  a  Cambridge  Local  Certificate,  and 
"Cinderella"  by  the  current  issue  of  "Answers"  or 
"Home  Chat."  The  curtain  of  Act  II.  rises  on  ana- 
chronism even  more  glaring.  The  pupil-teacher,  dis- 
covered, is  shelling  peas.  Now,  if  there  is  one  occupation 
peculiarly  redolent  of  the  'sixties,  it  is  the  shelling  of 
peas.  Even  in  the  'seventies  it  had  almost  entirely  died 
out,  and  I  suppose  it  is  now  done  by  machinery.  The 
modern  Bella — her  name,  by  the  way,  is  very  '68 — would 
have  to  be  discovered  with  a  type-writing  machine  or  a 
copy  of  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite."  The  pupils  sing- 
ing "  seconds,"  the  pupils  curtseying  to  Mrs.  Sutcliffe — 
these  little  touches  of  temporal  colour  would  have  to  be 
obliterated.  Bella  and  Naomi  would  not  be  sent  to 
look  for  Mrs.  Sutcliffe's  goloshes,  for  goloshes  are  no 
longer  worn ;  nor  would  the  pair  be  chased  by  a  mad 
bull,  for  the  modern  bull  is  invariably  sane.  Dr.  Sutcliffe 
and  Krux,  the  usher,  would  be  cut  out  entirely,  and 
Mrs.  Sutcliffe,  whose  every  sentiment  shows  her  to  be 
a  lady  with  panniers  and  pouffes  to  her  dress,  and  to  be 
the  proud  possesser  of  a  "  Grecian  bend,"  constant 
envy  of  her  pupils — would  not  the  whole  of  her  charac- 
ter have  to  be  very  thoroughly  overhauled  ?  Indeed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  play  would  have  to  be 
changed  before  it  could  be  enacted  in  modern  vesture 
with  any  result  but  absolute,  irritating  disaster.  Its 
main  motive  would,  as  I  have  hinted,  have  to  be  changed 
also.  It  is,  most  essentially,  a  snobbish  play.  All  the 
drama  in  it  has  snobbishness  for  its  foundation.  Perpend  ! 
A  young  peer  meets  a  young  lady  of  humble  position 
and  unknown  parentage.  He  falls  in  love  with  her. 
She  is  duly  overwhelmed  by  his  condescension,  and 
>he  accepts  him.  He  gives  her  a  ring,  but  forbids  her 
to  say  what  it  portends.  Her  employers  ask  who 
gave  it  her,  and,  hearing  that  the  young  peer  gave  it 
her,  they  dismiss  her,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Six 
weeks  elapse.  Everyone  believes  the  worst.  Enter 
the  young  peer.      fie   announces    that   the  young 


lady  is  living  with  him,  and,  though  he  is  dressed  as  a 
bridegroom,  no  one  ventures  for  one  moment  to  suppose 
that  he  has  not  merely  seduced  her.  After  an 
interminable  scene  of  mystification,  enter  the  young 
lady  dressed  as  a  bride.  The  young  peer  declares  that 
he  has  married  her.  But  that,  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  'sixties,  would  be  an  unhappy,  a  painful,  ending 
to  the  play.  Unhappy  endings  had  not  yet  become 
popular,  and  so  Tom  Robertson  took  steps  to  assure 
the  audience  that  the  young  lady  was  the  long- 
lost  grandchild  of  Beau  Farintosh,  a  gentleman  of 
highest  fashion.  And  thus,  when  the  curtain  was  rung 
down,  the  audience  went  away  perfectly  satisfied,  ad- 
miring the  romantic  self-sacrifice  of  the  young  peer,  and 
rejoicing  that  his  action  had  not,  after  all,  involved 
him  in  a  union  which  would  have  been  too  hideous  to 
contemplate.  Well  !  to  a  modern  audience  the  frank 
snobbishness  of  "  School  "  is  a  trifle  offensive.  A 
modern  audience  would  not  mind  if  the  play  were 
presented  as  a  picture  of  the  dark,  undemocratic 
'sixties — as  such,  it  would  be  most  delightful  ;  but  it 
is  quite  intolerable  as  a  picture  of  contemporary 
life — it  is  a  gross  libel.  Snobbishness  still  exists,  no 
doubt,  but  we  try  to  veil  it.  A  Lord  is  still  a  Lord,  but 
we  do  not  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  quite  so  persis- 
tently as  we  did  in  the  days  of  Tom  Robertson.  In  our 
hearts,  we  adulate  him  as  much  as  ever,  but,  thank 
Heaven  !  we  have  the  decency  to  pretend  to  treathimas 
one  of  ourselves.  And,  just  as  we  do  no  longer  fawn 
on  our  betters,  so  do  we  not  now  bully  our  inferiors. 
Just  as  we  try  to  conceal  our  respect  for  our  betters 
under  cover  of  an  almost  brusque  manner,  so  do  we, 
by  parade  of  a  too  elaborate  courtesy,  try  to  make  our 
inferiors  feel  how  utterly  we  despise  them.  If  there 
existed  now  any  girls'  school  with  a  disagreeable  usher 
and  a  pupil-teacher  of  lowly  origin,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  former  would  not  send  the  latter  for  a  clothes- 
brush  and  tell  her  to  brush  his  coat.  The  situation  is 
impossible  and,  therefore,  not  dramatic.  The  refusal  of 
Bella  to  brush  Krux's  coat  may  have  been  a  highly 
effective  "curtain"  in  the  'sixties.  It  is  a  very 
weak  one  in  the  late  'nineties.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  play  .  .  .  but  why  should  I  lay  any 
further  stress  on  the  inanity  of  the  Globe  pro- 
duction? I  trust  I  have  written  enough  to  persuade 
Mr.  Hare  to  atone  ere  long  by  producing  "  Caste,"  or 
some  other  play  of  the  Robertson  repertoire,  with  due 
respect  for  archasology,  sentiment  and  common-sense. 
If  he  will  do  this,  I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  have 
not  only  a  good  notice  in  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  but 
also  a  great  artistic  and  commercial  success. 

Considering  the  impossible  conditions  under  which 
they  laboured,  I  thought  the  actors  and  actresses  at  the 
Globe  played  their  parts  very  creditably.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  analyse  any  of  the  performances,  but  I  may 
mention  that  Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis  hands  on  the 
family  tradition  of  grace  and  charm,  and  that  someone 
who  had  seen  Lady  Bancroft  as  Naomi  Tighe  admitted 
to  me  that  Miss  May  Harvey  was  really  quite  good  in 
the  part—  what  higher  praise  could  Miss  Harvey  wish 
for  ?  Max. 


THE  WRAITH  OF  THE  SAVOY 

A VISIT  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  is  to  me  less  an  event 
than  something  in  the  nature  of  an  anniversary. 
If  a  man  has  constituted  himself  one's  adversary,  and 
then  digs  a  pit  and  deliberately  walks  into  it,  can  one 
restrain  a  certain  malicious  joy  mingling  with  one's  pity 
for  the  misguided  creature?  It  is  very  wrong,  of 
course  ;  but  it  is  also  very  human.  However,  since 
anything  approaching  a  surfeit  of  such  pleasures  is  apt 
to  leave  a  sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  I  seldom  go  to  the 
Savoy  Theatre — I  avoid  it  partly  for  that  reason,  at 
any  rate,  though  partly  because  the  entertainment 
makes  no  special  appeal  to  me.  My  theory  is  that  no 
one  can  enjoy  it  who  did  not  acquire  the  taste  in  the 
seventies.  At  that  time  it  bore  some  relation  to  actual 
everyday  life  ;  now  it  seems  irrelevant  and  a  trifle  old- 
fashioned.  In  its  essence  it  remains  unchanged.  The 
name  may  be  altered,  and  the  characters,  and  the  details 
and  colour  of  circumstances  and  incident  ;  but  the  same 
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algebraic  formula  would  stand  as  well  for  The  Lucky 
Star"  as  for  the  first  opera  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert  applied 
his  invention.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
plot  of  "The  Lucky  Star"  and  any  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
plots.  "The  Lucky  Star"  is  simply  the  walking 
ghost  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  opera.  An  absurd 
King  of  Topseyturveydom  cannot  keep  an  annual 
fete  for  lack  of  a  prisoner  to  execute  for  the  public 
amusement.  All  his  subjects  are  so  contented  and 
well  behaved  that  not  a  misdemeanour  has  been  committed 
for  a  year.  But  a  young  man,  hopelessly  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  whom  he  believes  to  be  someone  else's  wife, 
comes  alongand  curses  everything,including  the  Govern- 
ment. That  would  be  enough,  but  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  is  provoked  by  the  king  to  strike  the 
king.  The  populace  is  happy  ;  and  the  young  man  is 
about  to  be  cruelly  tortured — does  it  not  recall  "some- 
thing with  boiling  oil  in  it?" — when  the  Astronomer 
Royal  interferes.  It  seems  that  the  young  man's  fate 
is  so  intertwined  with  the  king's  that  the  king  must  die 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  young  man.  Naturally  the 
young  man  is  immediately  an  object  of  interest  and 
attention;  and  the  fete  is  postponed,  and  a  "double 
event "  promised  for  next  year.  The  young  man  meets 
the  young  lady  and  is  assisted  by  the  king  to  run  away 
with  her  ;  then  it  turns  out  that  the  young  lady  is  as 
yet  no  one's  wife,  but  is  a  princess  who  has  been  brought 
to  marry  the  king ;  soldiers  go  in  pursuit,  and  at  5  p.m. 
they  shoot  the  young  man  and  bring  back  the  princess. 
Then  follows  the  inevitable  great  scene  of  a  Gilbert 
drama  :  the  king  arranges  his  funeral,  seeks  to  drown 
his  sorrows  in  strong  drink,  keeps  putting  back  the 
clock,  tries  to  marry  his  princess  five  minutes  before  his 
death,  &c,  &c,  &c.  ;  the  hour  passes  without  the 
event,  and  the  astronomer  who  foretold  the  event  is 
roundly  abused  ;  and  of  course  the  young  man  had  not 
been  shot,  but  is  alive  and  is  caught  and  brought  to 
judgment.  Thereupon  the  king  decides  to  continue  his 
wedding  ;  but  the  young  man  threatens  to  commit 
suicide  immediate^  ;  and  being,  unlike  Wotan,  willing 
to  live  without  love  rather  than  not  live  at  all,  the  king 
resigns  the  lady,  declares  the  young  man  his  heir,  and 
all  ends  happil}-.  And  this  is  virtually,  I  submit,  the 
plot  which  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  to  create,  and  having 
created,  used  with  admirable  constancy  in  every  drama 
he  wrote  afterwards.  Not  only  is  the  general  plan  of 
"The  Lucky  Star"  the  same  :  there  are  also  a  hundred 
thousand  (or  so)  particulars  which  were  invented  and 
incessantly  used  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  king's  notion  of 
securin  g  good  treatment  from  the  stars  by  arranging  that 
the  Astronomer  Royal  shall  be  interred  with  him  in  event 
of  his  death — this  is  a  fair  example  ;  and  a  dozen  others 
might  be  cited.  Perhaps  they  ensue  naturally,  un- 
avoidably, from  the  general  plan.  Much  of  the  dialogue 
is  not  only  quite  Gilbertian,  but  obviously  could  scarcely 
have  been  other  than  quite  Gilbertian.  Much,  however, 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  made  more 
Gilbertian  and  savoured  less  of  the  public-house.  It  is 
music-hall  patter  of  the  poorest  sort ;  and  the  music-hall 
artist  generally  possessing  intelligence  of  the  poorest 
sort,  the  poverty  of  the  patter  may  be  readily  guessed. 

Now,  an  odd  thing  is  that  this  libretto  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  dramatic  or  operatic  syndicate. 
Stage-land  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  saving  to  be 
effected  by  a  division  of  labour.  I  know  that  both 
books  and  dramas  have  been  produced  by  partner- 
ships before  now.  I  know  a  lady  who  wrote  the  serious 
parts  of  a  novel  and  sent  them  along  to  an  acquaintance 
of  hers,  a  so-called  funny  man,  to  be  completed  by  the 
interpolation  of  sundry  humorous  passages,  presumably 
supplied  at  so  much  a  yard.  But  surely  it  is  rare  to  find  so 
many  names  on  a  title-page  as  may  be  found  on  the 
title-page  of  "The  Lucky  Star."  The  "French 
Original  "is  by  two  French  gentlemen;  the  American 
Version  of  the  French  Original  by  two  American  gentle- 
men, "  by  arrangement  with  "  a  third  American  gentle- 
man ;  the  Knglish  Version  of  the  American  Version  of 
the  French  Original  has  occupied  I  ho  time  of  three 
Fnglish  gentlemen,  and  the  whole  has  been  "  revised 
and  put  together"  by  a  gentleman  or  lady  who  may  be 
English,  Americ  an  or  French  for  all  I  know,  his  or  her 
identity  being  hidden  behind  or  revealed  by  the  initials 
"  IL  L."  And  after  all,  as  I  have  said,  we  get  nothing 
more  than  the  ancient  Gilbert  opera  over  again. 


We  are  frequently  told  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  falling  off" 
lately.  It  is  hardly  true  that  he  has  fallen  off.  His 
plot  is  the  same  as  ever,  his  lines  are  as  witty  ;  such 
humour  as  he  possesses  is  still  made  manifest.  What 
is  true  of  him  is  this  :  that  while  writing  his  earlier 
things,  right  down  to  "The  Mikado,"  a  genuine 
vision  of  life  presented  itself  to  him — a  very  narrow 
vision,  certainly,  of  a  very  narrow  bit  of  life,  but  still 
a  genuine  vision.  The  absurdities,  incongruities  and 
hypocrisies  of  life  forced  themselves  upon  him  and  gave 
him  an  impulse  which  still  lives  in  his  work.  Then 
having  dealt  with  the  things  that  forced  themselves 
upon  him,  the  things  that  compelled  him  to'  speak,  he 
was  bound  to  search  after  fresh  things  and  com- 
pel himself  to  speak  of  them.  It  was  forced  work ; 
and  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  old  vital  impulse 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his  later  experiments.  The 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  clean  past  Mr. 
Gilbert.  The  great  fin  de  Steele  Reawakening  has 
gone  on  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  still  remains  only  an  advanced 
man  of  the  seventies  ;  and  an  advanced  man  of  the 
seventies  is  considered  something  of  an  old  fogey 
now.  That  is  why,  even  to  me,  who  appreciate 
fully  Mr.  Gilbert's  gifts,  a  Gilbert  opera  seems  old- 
fashioned,  to  be  irrelevant,  to  deal  with  nothing  actual. 
Also,  the  public  is  largely  affected  by  choice  of  subject : 
you  cannot  move  it  by  satirising  or  telling  the  truth 
about  men  and  things  in  which  it  takes  no  vital  interest. 
The  failure  of  "  His  Majesty"  was  generally  set  down 
to  the  music.  I  question  whether  it  could  have 
succeeded  with  infinitely  brighter  and  livelier  music. 
Yet  Mr.  Burnand's  book  was  as  good  as  any  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's — in  fact  I  thought  it  better  than  most  of  them. 
But  it  ridiculed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  about  whom 
the  English  people  cares  not  twopence  :  his  feats  may 
serve  as  the  subject  for  a  passingjest,  but  scarcely  as. 
the  subject  of  an  opera  that  keeps  us  in  our  stalls  for: 
three  mortal  hours.  The  field  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  his  successors  might  have  worked  with  results  is 
exhausted  ;  it  will  be  half  a  century  or  more  befot« 
there  is  another  harvest  ripe  there.  Meanwhile  the 
Savoy  languishes  ;  and  its  manager  will  be  well- 
advised  if  he  breaks  with  the  old  tradition,  and  simply 
tries  to  get  along  on  the  best  specimens  of  ordinary 
comic  opera. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  fun,  and  even  the 
music,  of  "The  Lucky  Star"  may  keep  the  house  full 
for  months.  As  long  as  there  is  no  actual  hindrance  to 
Mr.  Walter  Passmore  being  funny,  he  will  be  funny 
and  make  the  time  pass  quickly  ;  and  Mr.  Ivan 
Caryll's  music  at  any  rate  is  not  a  hindrance.  It  is 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  music  given  any 
evening  in  any  of  the  music-halls  ;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
original  or  funny  in  itself,  but  it  romps  along  cheer- 
fully at  a  great  pace.  Then  Mr.  Sydney  Paxton,  though 
conventional  in  the  Savoy  manner,  is  a  lively  enough 
Siroco ;  and  the  other  performers  will  pass.  Mr. 
Lytton  just  passes  ;  but  he  has  a  very  difficult  part. 
To  play  an  irascible  character  funnily  is  very  hard  ;  and 
apparently  Mr.  Lytton  is  content  to  bawl  steadily 
through  the  three  acts.  If  he  would  let  us  see  his  anger 
working  up  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  became 
incoherent  and  inarticulate  whenever  his  rage  reached  its 
height,  he  would  be  at  once  more  realistic  and  more 
amusing.  Miss  Ruth  Vincent,  Miss  Isabel  Jay,  and 
Miss  Emmie  Owen  sing  very  well,  and  behave  with 
some  sprightliness  ;  but  they  make  the  comedy  actress's 
common  mistake  of  thickly  underlining  all  their  jokes, 
thereby  spoiling  them.  Finally,  as  no  notice  is  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  scenery  ami  dresses,  let 
me  say  that  they  have  my  unreserved  admiration. 

J.  F.  R.  1 


FINANCE. 

CHEAPER  money  has  at  last  had  its  effect,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  settlement  of  tSqi)  finds  the 
Stock  Markets  distinctly  more  cheerful  than  they  were 
last  week.  It  was  not  until  Thursday,  however,  that 
the  impulse  towards  higher  prices  began  to  exercise  its 
full  effect.  On  that  day,  in  spite  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  American  cable,  American  rails  plucked  up  further 
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heart  of  grace,  and,  thanks  to  satisfactory  dividend 
declarations,  were  able  even  to  outsoar  their  previous 
soaring  quotations.     Paris   also   became  a  buyer  of 
African  and  copper  mining  shares  on  a  large  scale  on 
the  same  day,  M.  de  Beaurepaire  having  apparently 
succeeded  in  doing  what  a  little  while  ago  seemed 
impossible — that  is,  to  reveal  the  ridiculous  side  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair  to  Frenchmen  themselves.    The  terrible 
revelations  concerning  Picquart  and  his  "hot  grog" 
really  made  Frenchmen  laugh  ;  and  if  Frenchmen  once 
find  out  the  Drumonts  and  De>ouledes  and  Beaure- 
paires  to  be  mere  blagueurs  and  degenerate  Captains 
Fracasse,  the  Third  Republic  may  yet  emerge  trium- 
phant from  the  Dreyfus  crisis.     Anyhow,  since  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  began  his  preposterous  attack 
upon  the  Judges  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  Paris,  which 
last  week  was  extremely  nervous,  has  regained  confi- 
dence, and  the  markets  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  have 
been  correspondingly  active.     The  political  situation 
as  between  England  and  France  seems  also  to  have 
been  ameliorated  in  some  vague  fashion,  so  that  each 
week  that  goes  by  makes  a  pacific  end  to  the  Dreyfus 
imbroglio  more  probable,  and  a  rapprochement  between 
France  and  England  more  possible.    The  United  States 
are  having  trouble  with  the  Filipinos  ;  but  no  one  ex- 
pected that  the  Americans  would  find   the  path  of 
colonial  expansion  exactly  strewn  with  roses,  and  a  few 
trifling  difficulties  far  away  across  the  Pacific  will  do 
nothing  to  arrest  the  immense  development  of  industry 
and  commerce  which  is  well  begun  in  the  States.  For 
very  form's  sake,  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Tsar's  Peace  Conference  approaches,  the  Governments 
of  Europe  will  be  compelled  to  make  some  show  of 
pacific  intentions,  and  therefore,  for  some  months  to 
come,  it  is  probable  that  the  political  outlook  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  clear,  whatever  may  happen 
after  the  Peace  Conference  has  brought  to  the  surface 
many  unsettled  and  thorny  questions  which  diplomatists 
would  willingly  let  lie.    With  cheaper  money  certain 
until  at  least  the  end  of  the  present  month,  the  new 
account   should  therefore   be    cheerful   enough,  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  general  rise  in  prices.  The 
Dreyfus  affair  is  the  one  ugly  feature  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  if  only  M.  de  Beaurepaire  and 
his  Nationalist  friends  will  continue  their  "hot  grog" 
revelations  even  this  great  tragi-comedy  may  soon  be 
■dissolved  in  laughter. 

The  forecasts  of  cheaper  money  for  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year  have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  event. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  day-to-day  money  could  not  be 
borrowed  under  3^  to  4  per  cent.,  although  the  three 
months'  rate  was  even  then  down  to  3  per  cent.  But 
on  Thursday  money  could  be  borrowed  over  night  for 
1  to  1^  per  cent.,  and  for  the  week  for  1^  to  i|per 
cent.,  whilst  the  three  months'  rate  had  fallen  to  2£  to 
2\\  per  cent.  Even  this  latter  figure  was  almost 
fictitious,  for  bills  were  in  very  short  supply. 
An  attempt  was  even  made  to  get  the  discount 
houses  to  lower  the  deposit  rate,  but  it  was  thought 
wiser  to  let  the  question  stand  over  until  next 
week  in  order  that  a  clearer  view  of  future  re- 
quirements may  be  obtained.  Early  in  February 
it  has  all  along  been  expected  that  a  further  drain  of 
gold  will  set  in,  and,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in 
the  position  shown  by  the  Bank  of  England  return  on 
Thursday,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  readjust 
either  the  Bank  rate  or  deposit  rates  until  some  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  future  demand 
for  gold  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  signs  that  the  fears  of  a 
great  drain  of  gold  from  London  in  the  near  future 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Since  last  week 
the  Continental  exchanges  have  all  changed  materially 
in  favour  of  London,  and,  so  far  as  New  York  is 
concerned,  the  exchange,  which  last  week  per- 
mitted shipments  of  gold  to  be  made,  has  so  far 
improved  that  shipments  are  no  longer  profitable.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  large  sales  of  American 
securities  by  Europe,  that  the  heavy  trade  indebtedness 
of  England  and  other  countries  to  the  United  States 
may  be  in  large  part  liquidated  by  the  export  of  these 
securities,  and  thus  the  expected  gold  drain  across  the 
Atlantic  may  be  averted.    If  at  the  same  time  the  indi- 


cations of  a  less  critical  position  in  Berlin  persist,  it  may 
be  that  the  bogey  of  dearer  money  may  disappear  alto 
gether  ;  and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate 
such  low  rates  as  prevailed  from  1894  to  the  end  of 
1897,  the  value  of  money  may  be  reasonable  enough  to 
give  great  encouragement  to  new  enterprises  of  a  solid 
character  without  fostering  such  wild  speculation  as 
were  the  features  of  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  The  reserve 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  had  increased 
,£670,000  to  ,£20,059,000,  as  against  ,£20,685,000  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year,  and  the  ratio  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  had  advanced  ij!  per  cent,  to  40$  per  cent., 
against  41^  per  cent,  last  year.  Consols  are  §  higher 
at  1 1  of;}  than  last  week. 

After  easing  off  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  Home 
Rails  have  again  improved,  the  expectations  of  the 
market  with  regard  to  dividends  being  on  the  whole 
cheerful,  and  prices  at  the  carry-over  on  Wednes 
day  showed  a  number  of  improvements,  some  of  them 
considerable.  The  only  exceptions  were  declines  of  1^ 
in  Metropolitans,  of  1  in  Districts,  and  of  |  in  Great 
Central  Ordinary.  The  biggest  rise  of  the  account  was 
in  Rhymneys,  which  have  shot  up  13  points  to  273. 
Chatham  and  Dover  Second  Preference  came  into  favour 
on  the  excellent  dividend  outlook,  and  rose  6  to 
112,  adding  another  |  point  on  Thursday.  Brighton 
Deferred  rose  4  to  183^,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  stock  disclosed  at  the  settlement,  closed  on 
Thursday  night  if  higher  at  1857;,  while  most  other 
active  stocks  showed  considerable  improvements.  The 
Home  Railway  market,  therefore,  shows  signs  of 
considerable  buoyancy.  When  London  has  finished 
unloading  its  American  rails  on  New  York,  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  our  steady-going,  safe, 
but  unexciting  Home  Stocks  may  have  their  turn,  and 
Berthas,  Doras,  Coras,  Norahs,  Floras,  Brums,  Chats, 
Middies,  and  Haddocks  may  once  again  become  familiar 
names  in  the  speculative  circles  of  the  West  End. 
The  traffics  for  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year  were 
alone  calculated  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  market,  for  they 
are  an  earnest  that  the  expansion  in  receipts  which  was 
a  feature  of  1898  is  to  be  maintained  in  1S99.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  in  January  1898  the 
great  engineering  dispute  was  not  yet  terminated,  and 
that  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  "heavy"  lines  were 
disastrously  affected  by  the  long-protracted  struggle. 
Thus  the  Caledonian,  which  heads  the  list  with 
an  increase  of  ,£7,299,  had  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  a  decrease  of  ,£1,996.  The  Midland 
does  better  with  an  increase  of  ,£7,087  against 
a  small  increase  of  ,£748  in  1898.  The  North-Eastern 
and  the  Great  Western  have,  however,  done  best  of  all, 
for  the  first  shows  an  increase  of  ,£6,468,  succeeding 
an  increase  of  .£8,371  ;  and  the  second  an  increase  of 
,£4,870,  following  an  increase  of  ^£10,010.  The  Great 
Western  deserves  a  little  comfort  of  this  kind  after  its 
unmerited  misfortunes  of  the  past  half-year. 

The  District  Railway  is  still  on  the  downgrade,  and 
reports  a  decrease  in  its  traffic  receipts  of  ,£282.  The 
price  of  Districts  is,  however,  well  maintained,  for  the 
fall  during  the  last  account  was  almost  wholly  recovered 
on  Thursday.  This  can  scarcely  be  due  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to  empower 
the  District  Railway  to  subscribe  ,£200,000  of  new 
capital  for  the  Brompton  and  Piccadilly;  Railway,  and 
to  guarantee  the  interest  on  all  or  part  of  that 
Company's  capital,  though  it  is  all  to  the  good  that 
this  new  underground  electric  railway  proposes  to 
extend  itself  to  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre  in  one 
direction,  and  to  South  Kensington  in  the  other.  The 
firmness  of  Districts  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  confir- 
mation which  is  now  forthcoming  of  the  statement  we 
were  the  first  to  make  a  fortnight  ago,  that,  although 
the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
had  fallen  through,  others  were  in  progress  which  would 
doubtless  end  in  the  District  Railway  obtaining  powerful 
support  from  several  of  the  big  lines.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  Great  Wrestern,  South-Eastern,  and 
Great  Central  Companies  may  take  over  the  control  and 
management  of  the  whole  of  the  District  Company's 
system,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  latter.  WTith 
the  support  of  these  three  companies,  and  with  up-to- 
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date  and  efficient  management,  the  District  will  be  able 
to  give  a  much  better  account  of  itself  than  it  has  ever 
been  able  to  do  before,  and  if  the  negotiations  now  pro- 
ceeding are  successful,  the  price  of  District  Stock  is 
likely  to  go  up  with  a  rush. 

Of  the  Southern  lines,  the  Company  which  is  likely  to 
make  the  best  show  when  the  dividend  declarations 
begin  is  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover.  During  the 
half-year  just  ended,  it  had  a  gross  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  of  ,£23,000,  as  against  a  reported  increase  of 
,£20,017  and  an  actual  increase  of  ,£20,900  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  1897.  In  the  latter  half-year  the 
increased  expenditure  amounted  to  ,£10,000,  the  pro- 
portion of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  being 
50*6  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  same  proportions 
held  good  in  the  second  half  of  1898,  the  actual  expan- 
sion in  net  earnings  of  the  Chatham  line  will  have 
amounted  to  about  ,£12,000.  The  balance  forward  at 
30  June  last  was,  however,  .£640  less,  so  that  after 
paying  4^  per  cent,  on  the  First  Preference  Stock 
there  should  be  carried  forward  an  increased  balance  of 
more  than  ,£11,000.  This  alone  without  any  further 
expansion  in  the  net  earnings  during  the  present  half- 
year  is  enough  to  bring  the  dividend  on  the  Second 
Preference  at  30  June  next  up  to  the  full  4^  per  cent., 
and  it  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  this  stock  has 
been  appreciating  in  value  of  late.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  quoted  at  1075  5  1S  now  II22>  an^  's  likely 
to  go  still  higher.  If,  as  we  anticipate,  at  the  end  of 
the  current  half-year  the  full  dividend  of  4^  per 
cent,  is  paid,  the  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
price  will  be  4  per  cent.  The  4^  per  cent.  First 
Preference  stands  as  high  as  135.  When  in  addition 
the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Chatham  line  from 
the  working  agreement  with  the  South-Eastern  are 
taken  into  account,  the  outlook  for  the  Company  is 
very  promising,  and  the  time  when  even  the  Ordinary 
stock  may  get  a  dividend  does  not  seem  so  infinitely 
distant  as  once  it  did.  Once  the  Preference  dividends 
are  both  paid  in  full  there  will,  moreover,  be  a  surplus 
available  for  improvements  in  the  line  and  the  rolling 
stock  which  are  sorely  needed,  but  which  in  turn  cannot 
fail  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

The  dividend  outlook  of  the  South-Eastern  is  less 
satisfactory,  in  spite  of  a  gross  increase  of  ,£62,000 
in  the  traffic  receipts  for  the  past  half-year.  But 
in  this  case  everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  question  whether  the  large  increase  in  ex- 
penditure, which  has  been  the  feature  of  the  two 
past  half-years,  has  been  continued  in  the  second 
half  of  1898.  The  expenditure  to  31  December, 
1897,  showed  an  increase  of  ,£63,000  against  an 
increase  in  receipts  of  ,£76,000.  Thi«  left  an  increase 
in  the  net  profits  of  ,£13,000,  but  on  30  June  last  there 
was  no  net  increase  at  all,  the  expenditure  having  risen 
,£79,000  and  the  receipts  only  ,£56,000.  Probably  the 
gross  receipts  for  the  past  half-year  will  amount  to 
,£65,000,  and  against  this  there  have  to  be  set  increased 
capital  charges  of  about  ,£ir,oco.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  expenditure  on  improvements 
will  have  been  kept  down  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a 
dividend  for  the  whole  year  1898  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  prices  of  the 
Deferred  and  Ordinary  stocks  will  seem  therefore 
rather  high,  from  the  point  of  view  of  yield  to  the 
investor  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present 
prices  discount  to  a  great  extent  the  benefits 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  obtained  through  the  joint 
working  arrangement  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Company.  However  active  the  market  may  become,  it 
docs  not  seem  likely  that  these  two  stocks  will  go  any 
higher,  unless,  of  course,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
sudden  and  total  cessation  of  the  expenditure  on  im- 
provements for  the  sake  of  an  increased  dividend. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1898  a  gloomy  view  was 
taken  of  the  prospects  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
line,  and  in  view  of  the  large  increase  in  expenditure 
and  the  increased  capital  charges  the  Chairman  thought 
it  wise  to  prepare  the  shareholders  lor  a  reduction  in 
the  dividend  at  the  end  oi   the  year.    On  30  June 


last  the  Company  had  in  fact  ,£1 8,000  less  in  net  profits, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  of  ,£31,000  in  the  receipts  for 
the  half-year.  The  balance  forward  was  ,£4,000  less  ; 
and  as  there  is  ,£14,000  more  to  pay  in  interest  for  the 
second  half  of  1898,  it  appeared  probable  that  a  heavy 
deficiency  would  have  to  be  provided  for.  The  traffic 
receipts  have,  however,  expanded  beyond  expectations, 
and  by  means  of  the  gross  increase  in  takings  of 
,£67,000,  and  a  draught  upon  the  large  balance  forward 
which  the  Company  has  maintained  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  pay  the  full 
dividend  of  8|  per  cent,  on  the  Undivided  Ordinary  for 
the  half-year.  This  will  make  the  dividend  for  the  year 
on  the  Ordinary  6|  per  cent,  and  on  the  Deferred  6|  per 
cent.  In  this  case  the  yield  of  the  two  stocks  is  high 
at  present  prices,  and  should  this  forecast  of  the 
dividend  be  realised,  there  will  be  a  sharp  upward 
movement  in  both  cases.  Owing  to  the  lumping 
together  of  the  receipts  of  the  London  and  South- 
western and  City  and  Waterloo  railways,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  former  Company's  dividend 
outlook  ;  but  if  the  general  course  of  working  expendi- 
ture is  what  we  have  assumed  it  to  be,  the  dividend 
should  be  6\  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  for  the  year  and 
2|  on  the  Deferred.  In  each  case  the  yield  at  present 
prices  will  only  be  slightly  above  3  percent.,  and  even 
if  last  year's  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  undivided 
Ordinary  is  achieved,  there  does  not  seem  much  room 
for  improvement. 

The  account  showed  a  number  of  further  advances  in 
American  rails,  but  it  also  showed  that  the  pace  is 
slackening,  and  that  if  the  top  has  not  already  been 
reached,  it  cannot  be  very  far  away.  The  biggest  rise 
was  in  Atchison  Preference,  which  made  up  3^  higher 
than  at  the  last  account  of  1898.  Improvements  of 
3J  were  marked  in  Reading  First  and  Second  Prefs, 
of  2§  in  Central  Pacifies  and  Southern  Preference,  and 
of  2.\  in  Milwaukees.  On  Thursday  there  was  a  further 
improvement,  due  to  the  announcement  of  a  Louis- 
ville dividend  of  i{  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  and  the 
statement  that  the  actual  earnings  were  equal  to 
2.\  per  cent.  With  the  prospects  of  steadily  im- 
proving trade,  Louisvilles  at  68^  would  therefore  still 
seem  to  offer  a  prospect  of  improvement,  though  as 
much  can  scarcely  be  said  of  a  number  of  other  stocks 
which  were  put  higher  on  the  strength  of  the  announce- 
ment. Wall  Street  is  still  apparently  anxious  to  buy, 
and  London  seems  quite  as  willing  to  sell.  Since  the 
movement  will  certainly  make  for  greater  ease  in  the 
monetary  situation,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  and  it  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  that  it  gives  European  in- 
vestors who  have  long  borne  the  burden  of  the  non- 
dividend-pa)  ing  American  Stocks  an  opportunity -•  of 
coming  into  their  own  again.  Enormous  actual  sales 
of  stock  have  been  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  is  stated  that  an  instalment  of  100,000  shares  as 
already  on  its  way  to  the  States  for  delivery  in  Wall 
Street.  During  the  past  week  the  sales  in  London 
have  been  especially  heavy,  but  though  this  checks  the 
pace,  American  investors  do  not  slacken  their  new- 
born enthusiasm  for  their  own  stocks. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  first  account  of  the  year 
the  South  African  Market  seems  at  last  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  that  revival  of  activity  which  brokers  and  jobbers  have 
been  expecting  for  so  many  weary  months.  On  Thursday 
there  was  quite  a  busy  market,  and  Paris  especially 
seems  to  have  recovered  from  its  attack  of  nervousness 
and  to  be  buying  largely  its  favourite  gold  shares.  The 
wonderful  display  of  dividends  made  by  the  Mines  of 
the  Witwatersrand  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  created  a 
profound  impression,  and  the  continued  progress  of  the 
mines  in  the  direction  of  increased  yields  anil  lower 
working  costs  necessarily  adds  to  this  effect.  The 
Stagnation  of  the  African  Market  throughout  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  last  year  has  caused  prices  to 
droop,  or  at  least  has  prevented  them  from  improving 
in  value  in  proportion  to  the  progress  which  is  being 
made,  whilst  the  advent  of  the  deep  levels,  the  success 
of  those  of  tin-  first  row  already  at  work,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  those  in  the  second  row  which  are  now 
hastening   to  reach  the   crushing  stage,  have  given 
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opportunities  of  making-  large  profits  which  have  not 
been  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  those  outcrop  mines 
whose  values  are  now  pretty  well  known  and  main- 
tained. Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of  outcrop 
mines  which,  owing  to  mismanagement  in  some  cases, 
hut  often  also  to  sheer  ill-luck,  have  not  yet  achieved 
the  success  to  which  their  positions  on  the  Rand 
should  have  entitled  them.  These  are  now  being 
taken  in  hand  in  many  cases  by  powerful  and  expert 
groups,  the  errors  of  the  past  are  being  remedied, 
difficulties  are  being  resolutely'grappled  with  and  will 
shortly  be  overcome. 

The  Van  Ryn  is  a  case  in  point.  Its  profits,  owing 
to  the  successful  reorganisation  of  the  property  and  to 
more  expert  and  more  energetic  management,  will  very 
soon  rise  to  a  point  which  will  make  dividends  of  40  and 
even  50  per  cent,  certain.  Prospects  of  this  kind  are 
nowadays  largely  discounted  in  advance.  We  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  mine  when  the  shares 
ivcre  under  2.  They  have  now  risen  to  3],  and  are 
likely  to  go  still  higher.  The  Roodepoort  United 
Main  Reef  mine  will  have  a  similar  history,  but 
is  this  case  the  future  prospects  have  not  yet 
been  discounted,  and  at  their  present  price  the 
shares  will  give  the  opportunity  of  making  a  con- 
siderable profit  within  the  next  three  months.  By 
March  next  the  new  developments  at  this  mine  will 
Tiake  it  possible  to  run  a  mill  of  110  stamps  and  to 
;arn  profits  of  at  least  ^200,000  a  year,  equivalent  to 
lividends  of  80  per  cent.  Another  outcrop  mine 
Aorth  watching  with  attention  is  the  George  Goch, 
.vhich  has  just  been  reconstructed  and  provided  with 
1  working  capital  of  ^60,000.  The  working  of  the 
ieorge  Goch,  which  is  the  next-door  neighbour  of  the 
Henry  Xourse,  one  of  the  most  profitable  mines  of 
he  Rand,  has  been  hampered  in  the  past  by  numerous 
iykes  and  faults.  Recent  developments  have  shown 
hat  it  is  possible  to  get  beyond  the  disturbed  area,  and 
hat  the  new  ground  there  developed  will  supply  ore 
:o  the  mill  which  will  produce  a  profit  of  12s.  or  14s. 
)er  ton.  These  shares  also  will,  we  expect,  within 
he  next  three  months  experience  a  considerable 
ncrease  in  value. 

The  December  returns  from  the  gold  mines  of  the 
South  African  Republic  make  another  record,  showing 
in  increase  of  27,000  oz.  on  last  month.  The  total 
jroduction  for  the  month  was  440,000  oz.  of  gold, 
17,000  oz.  more  than  the  highest  total  monthlypro- 
luction  previously  reached.  It  is,  as  usual,  the  deep- 
evel  mines  of  the  Rand  Mines  group  which  are  mainly 
esponsible  for  the  increase.  In  December  the  Crown 
'Jeep  produced  3,000  oz.,  the  Rose  Deep  2,000  oz., 
he  Village  Main  Reef  Deep  i,oco  oz. ,  and  the  Glen 
Jeep,  Geldenhuis  Deep,  and  Nourse  Deep  each 
;oo  oz.,  more  than  in  November.  The  most  signifi- 
ant  return  from  these  mines  is,  however,  that  from 
he  Glen  Deep,  which  with  60  stamps  crushed  9,050 
ons  of  ore,  producing  6,505  oz.  of  gold.  This  is 
;quivalent  to  a  yield  of  14  37  dwts.  per  ton,  and  the 
profit  amounts  to  £1  4$.  $d.  This  is  only  the  fourth 
nonth  of  working  of  the  Glen  Deep,  and  the  yield  of 
^old  per  ton  crushed  rose  steadily  from  9-83  dwts.  in 
he  first  month  to  12-9  dwts.  in  October  and  13  "96 
Iwts.  in  November.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
lose  Deep,  which  in  December  made  a  profit  of 
{..37,000,  has  never  obtained  a  yield  higher  than 
3*8  dwts.  per  ton,  and  that  its  average  yield  is  only 
bout  i2\  dwts.  per  ton,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
robable  future  of  this  youngest  of  the  deep- level 
lines  at  work.  At  their  present  price  of  3]!, 
he  shares  look  remarkably  cheap,  for  the  mine 
Tomises  to  turn  out  as  complete  and  as  pleasant  a 
urprise  to  its  shareholders  as  did  the  Rose  Deep  a 
ear  ago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  profits  in  December  of 
he  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Rand  Mines  group  now 
t  work,  and  the  proportion  of  the  profits  which  goes 
a  the  parent  company.  The  total  share  of  Rand 
lines,  Limited,  amounts  to  ,£64,477,  or  at  the  rate  of 
.  770,000  per  annum— equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  200 


per  cent, 
company. 


-per   annum  on  the  capital  of  the  parent 


  ,  ! 

Name 

December 

_ 

profit 

Rand  Mines' 
prop'  iri  ion 
per  cent. 

Rand  Mines' 
proportion  of 
liccembijr  profit 

£ 

— 

£ 

Rose  Deep 

37,000 

36-0 

13.320 

Geldenhuis  Deep 

27,950 

40 -s 

1 1,403 

Jumpers  Deep  ... 

1 1,850 

66-5 

7,880 

Nourse  Deep 

7.700 

75-1 

5.782 

Crown  Deep 

20,550 

77-6 

15.946 

Glen  Deep 

1 1,050 

45-8 

5,060 

Durban  Deep 

3,ooS 

20-3 

610 

Wolhuter   

6,295 

187 

1,176 

Village  Main  Reef 

26,400 

12-5 

3.300 

£64,477 

More  significant  still  is  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  total  profits  of  each  of  the  Rand  Mines'  subsidiaries 
during  1898,  and  the  proportion  which  goes  into  the 
coffers  of  this  great  corporation.  Even  if  from  the  total 
of  ^529,643  a  large  deduction  is  made  on  account  of 
further  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the  mines  during 
the  year,  there  still  remains  much  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  which  was  recently 
declared  by  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  for  the  year  ending 
31  December,  1898.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Rand 
Mines  Corporation  looks  for  its  profits  not  to  share- 
mongering,  but  to  the  actual  and  legitimate  profits  of  the 
mines  which  it  has  brought  to  the  paying  stage.  It  is, 
that  is  to  say,  an  investing  and  not  a  speculating 
corporation,  and  its  profits  are  therefore  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The 
success  achieved  by  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  makes  it  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  capitalist  under- 
takings of  the  century. 


Name  of  Mine 

Total  profit  for 
1898 

Rand  Mines' 
proportion 
per  cent. 

Rand  Mines' 
proportion 
of  profit 

£ 

£ 

Rose  Deep 

267,736 

36-0 

96,385 

Geldenhuis  Deep 

282,850 

40  8 

"5.403 

Jumpers  Deep  ... 

76,610 

66-5 

50,945 

Nourse  Deep 

64,710 

75-i 

48,597 

Crown  Deep 

203,062 

77-6 

157,576 

Glen  Deep 

30, 800 

45-8 

14,106 

Durban  Deep 

17.392 

20-3 

3.530 

Wolhuter  

92,572 

187 

17,310 

Village  Main  Reef 

206,328 

12-5 

25.791 

£529,643 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  NEW  VEAR'S  MOTTO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chatsworth,  11  January,  1899. 

Sir, — Surely  the  "Saturday  Review"  should  now 
take  for  its  motto,  "  Unclothed  and  in  our  right  mind." 

Vours  obediently, 

Stanley. 


RICH  AND  POOR. 
T  o  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
37  Queen's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Sir, —  I   am  only  just  recovering  from  the  severe 
castigation  which  Mr.  D.  N.  Samson  administered  to 
me  in  your  last  number,  but  I  really  must  say  a  word 
for  myself,  though  I  have  only  a  poor  Irish  mind,  and 
share  the  "  characteristic  dislike  of  the  English  mind" 
to  what  Mr.  Samson  calls  abstract  thought  and  logical 
reasoning  of  the  kind  he  indulges  in.     Why  am  I 
"  morally  reprehensible,"  as  Mr.  Samson  in  veritable 
Dominie  fashion  asserts  I  am,  because  I  avow  my  belief 
that  no  man  will  strive  for  an  end  which  he  is  convinced 


So 

he  cannot  attain  ?  And  what  question  have  I  begged 
in  avowing  it  ?  Mr.  Samson  is  strong  in  adjectives  and 
in  conundrums.  If  there  was  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Utopia  for  a  Professor  of  Ethical  Development,  Mr. 
Samson  would  be  the  man  to  fill  it,  and  there  ex  cathe- 
dra he  could  explain  his  thesis  that  "  man's  moral 
support  comes  from  hope  and  from  a  belief  justified  by 
experience  "  (!)  in  the  "perfectibility  of  human  nature." 
I  admit  that  I  am  in  fi  a  state  of  flabby  despair  "  about 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  fortified  by  "flabby" 
phrases.  I  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  D.  N.  Samson  has 
any  right  to  lay  his  logical  whip  about  me  and  to 
lecture  me  on  my  "unfaith."  I  venture  to  say  I  have 
done  more  "  service  to  humanity  "  in  my  way  than  the 
gentleman  who  accuses  me  of  retarding  man's  moral 
improvement,  and  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  because 
I  do  not  accept  theories  as  truths,  and  fall  down  and 
worship  the  theorists. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

William  Howard  Russell. 


MR.  LEE  AND  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  January,  1899. 

Sir, — It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  animus  of  the 
reviewer  of  Mr.  Lee's  recent  work  in  your  last  number, 
which  finds  vent  in  such  expressions  as  "mare's  nest," 
"monstrous  fictions,"  "swashing  blows,"  is  directed 
"particularly"  against  the  "  Herbert-Fitton  theory  of 
the  Sonnets,"  with  which  my  name  is  connected.  Since 
the  subject  has  attracted,  and  is  attracting,  a  good  deal 
of  public  attention,  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  say 
a  few  words  which  may  help  to  remove  or  prevent  mis- 
apprehension. The  identification  of  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  the  principal  subject  of  the  Sonnets 
dates  back  more  than  sixty  years,  and  this  "mare's 
nest "  received  the  marked  approval  of  the  historian 
Hallam,  who  also,  with  remarkable  acumen,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Sonnets  were  written  about  the 
year  1601,  some  earlier  and  some  later.  Mr.  Lee,  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  last  February,  was  so 
rash  as  to  say  that  of  Pembroke's  "  loveliness"  "  there 
is  no  evidence."  In  a  "  Reply  "  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Lady 
Newdegate,  published  not  long  after  by  Nutt,  I  was  able 
to  point  to  the  dedication  of  Francis  Davison's  "  Poetical 
Rhapsody"  (1602),  in  which  Pembroke's  "outward 
shape"  is  extolled  as  "most  lovely."  Mr.  Lee  now 
tells  us  that  Davison  does  make  "  a  cautiously  qualified 
reference  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  person"  (p.  413). 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  "swashing  blows" 
alluded  to. 

Attention  has  been,  however,  especially  directed  to 
Mary  Fitton,  and  repeated  have  been  the  assertions 
that  she  was  fair,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the 
"dark  lady"  of  the  Sonnets.  With  regard  to  the 
colour  of  this  lady's  hair  and  complexion,  the  only 
evidence  which  we  possess  is  that  of  the  unquestionably 
authentic  coloured  monument  in  Gawsworth  Church,  a 
photographic  reproduction  from  which  is  given  with 
the  small  pamphlet  alluded  to  above.  In  this  monu- 
ment we  certainly  have  a  "dark  lady"  with  black  hair. 
Mr.  Lee  has  prudently  omitted  all  mention  of  the  monu- 
ment. I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively  that,  like 
some  other  "family  portraits,"  the  alleged  portraits  of 
Mary  Fitton  at  Arbury  are  supposititious,  and  never 
represented  the  lady  in  question.  Mr.  Lee  has  ventured 
to  say  that  in  my  pamphlet  I  have  "merely  repeated 
my  original  arguments"  (p.  406  n.) ;  but  in  so  writing, 
Mr.  Lee  has  written  "  the  thing  that  is  not." 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Lee  has  endeavoured  to 
clear  Shakespeare's  character  from  imputations  which 
the  Herbert-Fitton  theory  implies.  But,  if  Mr.  Lee's 
Biography  could  reach  the  Elysian  Fields,  I  fancy, 
with  "Macbeth"  before  me,  that  Shakespeare's  soul 
might  be  less  disturbed  by  these  imputations  than  by 
what  Mr.  Lee  has  put  forth  with  regard  to  his  "astute 
business  transactions."    Says  Macduff: 

"  This  avarice 
Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Tyler. 


j  4  January,  1899 

[In  the  review  in  question  we  had  no  animus  at  all 
against  anybody  or  anything.  The  mare's  nest  to  which 
we  were  particularly  referring  was  not  the  identification 
of  W.  H.  with  Pembroke,  but  the  identification  of 
Shakespeare's  dark  lady  with  a  lady  who — Mr.  Tyler 
must  excuse  us  for  repeating — has  proved  to  be  fair,  if 
any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  family  portraits. — Ed.  S.  R.| 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Round  a  simple  ques- 
tion regarding  certain  lines  in  Wace's  "  Roman  de  Rou  " 
(ii.  11.  7815-26,  ed.  Andresen) — lines  which  Mr.  Round 
himself  has  styled  "this  crucial  passage,"  and  to  which 
he  alludes  at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  you  (Saturday 
Review,  31  December,  1898). 

Here  is  my  question  :  — 

If  (1)  "it  is  certain,"  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  Old  French,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  has  told 
us  it  is,  that  this  passage  refers  to  a  wooden  "  rampart," 
"a  sort  of  palisade,"  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  same 
passage  refers,  as  Mr.  Round  himself  has  assured  us 
that  it  does,  to  the  array  of  the  "  shieldwall  :"  and  if 
(2)  Mr.  Freeman  believed,  as  Mr.  Round  strenuously 
maintains  he  did  believe,  that  at  all  events  a  part  of  the 
English  at  Hastings  were  drawn  up  (a)  in  "the  array 
of  the  shieldwall,"  and  (b)  behind  a  "barricade" — 
why  should  not  Mr.  Freeman  quote  this  same  "  crucial 
passage  "  in  support  of  both  propositions  ;  i.e.  in  support 
of  "  the  array  of  the  shieldwall  "  and  also  in  support  of 
the  "  barricade  "  ? 

For,  of  course — once  granting  that,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Round  both  assert,  there  really  was  a  "  shield- 
wall  "  at  Hastings — there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
imagining  the  whole  or  any  section  of  Harold's  men, 
whether  placed  on  the  top  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill, ' 
protecting  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  by  a  barricade, 
of,  say,  from  three  to  four  feet  (more  or  less)  high, 
while  at  the  same  time  defending  the  upper  part  with 
their  shields. — I  am,  Sir,  vours  faithfully, 

"  A  Plain  Man."  * 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bamff,  Alyth,  N.B.,  8  January,  1S99 

Sir, — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  some  of  the  slips 
in  my  "Foundations  of  England,"  to  which  your  reviewer 
has  called  attention,  I  will  plead  that,  though  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  "Wolfhere,"  the  man  is  originally 
introduced  as  "  Wulf  here  "  (i.  189).  That  the  "  Coen- 
red  "  King  of  Mercia  (i.  221)  is  a  slip  for  Coenwulf,  and 
not  a  gross  confusion  of  two  men  who  lived  a  hundred 
years  apart,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Mercian 
King  of  the  time  is  twice  shown  to  be  "  Coenwulf" 
(Tables,  i.  228,  245).  Your  reviewer  wishes  to  know 
"where  Sir  James  gets  his  odd  form  of  Ceonwulf  for 
Offa's  successor  as  King  of  Mercia."  My  answer  is  from 
his  attestations  of  his  charters,  "  Codex  Diplomaticus," 
ii.  211,  216,  230,  &c.  It  may  have  been  perverse  of  him 
so  to  write  his  name,  but  I  cannot  help  that.  As  to  the 
charge  of  my  having  been  taken  in  by  the  spurious 
"  Richard  of  Cirencester"  as  to  the  limits  and  position 
of  the  Roman  sub-divisions  of  Great  Britain,  Britannia 
Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  &c,  I  state  expressly  that 
the  views  generally  received  on  the  subject  rest  on  no 
authority  (i.  90).  Lastly,  as  to  the  allegation  that  1 
have  not  read  Mr.  Haverfield's  reports  on  the  recent 
excavations  along  the  Roman  wall,  they  arc  noticed 
(i.  92),  and  in  the  Addenda,  p.  535,  where  I  abandon 
arguments  derived  from  suggestions  shown  by  the 
excavations  to  be  unfounded.  In  the  latter  place  I 
maintain  that  the  result  of  these  investigations  is  to 
point  to  successive  stages  of  fortification,  beginning 
with  earthen  forts,  the  "Turf  Wall"  perhaps  as  an 
experiment,  and  ending  with  larger  walled  forts  and 
the  continuous  stone  wall.  J.  H.  Ramsay. 

I  We  cannot  really  see  that  Sir  James  makes  his 
case  any  better  by  acknowledging  that  the  strange 
errors  which  he  made  were  "  slips,"  and  not  deliberate 
statements.  As  to  "  Ceonwulf,"  we  have  against  the 
charters  quoted  plenty  of  other  written  evidence,  and 
scores  of  coins,  where  the  name  is  always  Coenwulf. 
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Moreover,  Sir  James  spells  it  so  himself  sometimes. 
If  the  "generally  received  "  boundaries  of  Roman  Britain 
are  notoriously  wrong-,  why  quote  them  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  modern  scholar  accepts  them.  And  if  Sir 
James  has  read  and  digested  Mr.  Haverfield's  writings 
on  the  Roman  Wall,  why  not  cancel  the  text  which 
contradicts  them,  instead  of  leaving  it  untouched,  and 
then  abandoning  its  view  in  an  obscure  addendum  ? — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

LONDON  BOARD  MISTRESSES'  UNION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Girls'  School,  Bow,  E.,  6  January,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — As  one  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
School  Board  Mistresses'  Union  I  tender  you  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  your  able  plea  on  our  behalf  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  December  31.  The  "  School- 
mistress"  for  January  5,  a  paper  chiefly  "run"  by 
"masters,"  says  your  comments  "should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  as  tending  to  disintegrate  the 
National  Union  and  the  M.  B.  T.  A."  Why,  passes  my 
comprehension,  unless  they  themselves  are  afraid  of 
the  sound  truth  conveyed  by  them. 

Our  Lnion  has  never  advised  severance  from  either 
bodies  mentioned,  to  both  of  which  I  belong.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  persuaded  members  not  to  leave 
either  association. 

Calculating  roughly,  the  women  members  of  the 
M.  B.  T.  A.  number  nearly  5,000,  and  the  men  3,000. 
These  women  are  represented  on  the  Executive  by  7 
women.  The  rest  consists  of  51  men.  Now,  Sir,  what 
hope  have  we  women  "  inside  "  such  an  association  ? — 
an  association  that  pledges  itself,  first  and  foremost,  "  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  the  maximum  salaries  of  assistant 
teachers,  both  masters  and  mistresses. "  It  has  proved 
false  to  a  large  majority  of  its  members,  and  then  infers 
suspicious  behaviour  of  a  band  of  women  whose  sole 
object  of  uniting  is  to  endeavour,  if  they  can,  to  right  a 
grievous  wrong  done  them  by  those  who  should  have 
furthered  their  interests. 

Feeling  how  great  are  the  difficulties  before  us,  we 
are  especially  indebted  to  you  for  your  forcible  and  con- 
vincing argument.  If  the  ratepayers  knew  that  last 
year  every  schoolgirl  earned  is.  i\d.  more  than  each 
boy,  and  yet  the  men  received  ^30  more  maximum,  and 
are  also  fully  expecting  it  to  be  increased  to  jQ^o,  they 
would  soon  realise  how  unfairly  we  have  been  treated. 

The  National  Union's  chief  supporters  are  the 
masters,  so  we  cannot  blame  them -so  much  for  their 
antagonism. — Yours  gratefully, 

Assistant  Mistress. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
[  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  Quai  Henri  IV.,  Dieppe,  5  January,  1899. 

Sir, — It  is  all  very  well  for  D.  S.  M.  to  "take  it" 
that  "  Mr.  Pennell  is  all  for  exactness,  when  it  is 
possible  to  state  the  facts."  The  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Pennell's  own  transfer-lithographs  contained  no  indica- 
tion whatever,  either  in  the  catalogue  or  in  Mr. 
Whistler's  preface  (which  should  be  read  with  Mr. 
Pennell's  appreciations  of  Mr.  Whistler),  that  the  works 
were  only  transfer-lithographs.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
lithographers  use  transfer  in  the  preparatory  stages 
bear  on  our  attitude  in  this  question.  Mr.  Pennell's 
sketches  were  pure  transfer-lithographs,  laid  down  on 
smooth  stones.    Ask  Mr.  Way. 

If  exactness  of  definition  is  now  being  generally 
sought,  that  is  the  result  of  the  defence  in  the  action 
Pennell  v.  Harris  and  Anr.  D.  S.  M.  admits  that  a 
distinction  of  nomenclature  corresponding  to  the  diffe- 
rence in  kind  of  the  two  methods  may  become  general, 
"  as  the  result  of  this  discussion."  He  forgets  that  the 
distinction  is  general  in  bodies  occupied  with  such 
•questions.  It  is  maintained  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  England,  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon,  and  by 
the  Curators  of  the  Bibliotheque  nationale. 

Of  course,  no  one  ever  suggested  that  it  was 
"  wrong  "  to  do  transfer-lithographs.  In  common  with 
other  amateur  lithographers,  I  have  dabbled  myself. 


But  I  should  never  dream,  in  my  most  fatuous  moments, 
of  calling  it  a  "revival  of  lithography."  Compare  a 
fine,  rich,  "  fat  "  Daumier  or  Fantin-Latour  or  Shannon 
with  any  of  the  little  grey  proofs  of  the  modern  perfected 
process,  and  you  have  the  volume  of  a  trombone  to 
that  of  a  penny  whistle.  We  are  told  to  look  out.  That 
Birnam  wood  is  positively  moving,  and  lo  !  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  frockcoats  and  kid  gloves,  carrying  box- 
trees  in  flower-pots,  and  calling  each  other  just  quite 
too  magnificent  ! — Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Sickert. 

[If  Mr.  Sickert  will  re-read  my  article,  he  will  see 
that  (1)  when  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Pennell's  adopting  the 
more  exact  description,  I  referred  to  the  book  under 
review,  and  to  the  "  upshot  "  of  the  discussion.  Before 
the  point  was  raised  he  certainly  described  transfer- 
lithographs   as   "lithographs"   without  qualification. 
So  did  Mr.  Sickert  himself,  and  other  lithographers — 
with  equal  innocence.     What  I  do  not  "admit"  so 
much  as  look  forward  to  is  that  (2)  this  qualification 
will  now  become  general  with  all  who  use  lithographic 
chalk,  whether  it  be   Mr.   Sickert,  Mr.   Pennell,  or 
another.    And  I  do  not  understand  how,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  the  Academy,  the  Salon,  or  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale  is  to  distinguish  a  light  drawing 
on  the  stone  from  a  transfer,  unless  the  draughtsman 
himself  declares  it.    Certainly  I  have  never  seen  any 
statement  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Salon  of  the  part 
played  by  transfer  in  the  lithographs  of  Fantin-Latour. 
Mr.  Sickert's   statement   (3)   that   there   is  nothing 
"  wrong "  in  transfer-lithographs  will  correct  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  article,  and  the  only  matter  of 
possible  dispute  remaining  appears  to  be  whether  litho- 
graphy has  revived  or  not.    About  this,  fortunately, 
we  shall  not  ask  a  policeman.  D.  S.  M.] 


A  NOVELIST   ON  ROME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Parade,  Claygate,  Surrey. 

Sir, — Your  critic  makes  some  excellent  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  work  on 
Rome.  May  I  add  a  further  request  ?  In  the  course  of 
a  much-admired  passage,  Mr.  Crawford  tells  us  that 
"the  truths  he  (Julius  Caesar)  set  down  in  the  Julian 
Code  are  the  foundations  of  modern  justice."  Will  Mr. 
Crawford  add  a  note  (in  his  second  edition)  explaining 
what  "  Code "  he  refers  to,  and  what  are  the  funda- 
mental "truths  "  there  set  down? — I  am,  &c, 

J.  C.  Ledlie. 

MASO  FINIGUERRA. 

WE  greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home's 
article  on  "  Maso  Finiguerra,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Review  on  17  December,  contained, 
owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  a  proof,  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors,  the  corrections  of  which  are  appended 
below.  Delay  in  publishing  these  corrections  has  been 
due  to  the  author's  absence  in  Italy.  We  trust  that 
our  readers  will  be  at  the  pains  to  collate  the  article 
with  the  errata,  when  they  will  be  in  a  position  ade- 
quately to  appreciate  Mr.  Herbert  Home's  very  remark- 
able essay. 

ERRATA. 

P.  809,  col.  I,  1.  17,  instead  of  Benoyzo  Goyzoli,  read  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
,,        ,,      1.  58,       ,,        Pollainolo,  read  Pollair.lo. 
,,         ,,      I.72,        ,,        Pollainolo,  read  Pollaiuoli. 
,,      col.  2,  1.    2,        ,,       cassoni-panel,  read  cassone-panel. 
,,        ,,      1.  16,       ,,        Records,  read  Recordi. 
,,        ,,      1.  24,       ,,        Siperata,  read  Liperata. 
,,        ,,      1.  36,       ,,       ignores,  read  has  overlooked. 
,,         ,,      I.81,       ,,       that  it  is  considered,  read  considered. 
P.  810,  col.  1,  1.    2,       ,,       insight,  read  unique. 

,,        ,,      1.  20-I,     ,,       e  oggi  appresso  maestro.    Baccio,  fee, 

read  e  oggi  appresso  maestro  Baccio, 

fee. 

,,         ,,      I.  37,        ,,       Vasari,  read  Vasari's. 

,,        ,,      I.39,       ,,       Pollainote,  read  Pollaiuoli. 

,,         ,,      1.  42,        ,,        Demungie,  read  Denunzie. 

,,        ,,      1.  44,       ,,       Francisco,  read  Francesco. 

,,  ,,  1.  67-9,  ,,  the  drawing,  so  called,  of  the  "  Death 
of  Gatta-melata,"  by  Antonio  Polli- 
noli,  read  the  drawing  of  the  nudes 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  Antonio 
Polliuoli. 
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REVIEWS 

SOME  NEWSPAPER  CUTTINGS. 

"The  British  Empire."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  M.P.    London  ':  Chatto  and  Windus.  1898. 

IT  was  remarked  by  La  Bruyere  that  it  is  less  easy  to 
make  a  name  by  a  good  book  than  to  pass  off  a 
bad  one  by  means  of  a  reputation  already  made.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  volume  is  not  a  book,  unless  it  be  a 
scrap  book.  Still  La  Bruyere's  reflexion  has  recurred 
to  us  very  forcibly  after  reading  "The  British  Empire  " 
and  the  eulogy  which  has  greeted  it  in  the  press. 
Had  the  book  been  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  it  would  not  have  received — as,  indeed,  it 
does  not  merit — a  notice  of  two  lines  in  any  responsible 
journal  ;  but  coming  before  us,  as  it  does,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  politician  who  has  gained  a 
considerable  position,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad, 
from  his  knowledge  of  imperial  questions,  we  are 
obliged  to  treat  it  as  a  serious  work.  The  somewhat 
pretentious  title  gives  no  sort  of  indication  to  the 
reader  of  the  jejune  nature  of  the  fare  which  is 
offered  him,  and  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
are  often  no  less  deceptive  as  to  their  contents. 
But  a  writer  may  be  forgiven  for  misleading  headlines, 
if  he  follows  them  with  instructive  or  interesting  matter. 
Unfortunately,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  not  atoned  for 
extravagant  promises  by  respectable  performance.  A 
book  like  this  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  prejudice 
and  loose  statement,  since  it  is  evidently  intended  for 
the  most  general  of  readers.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
it  was  intended  for  him  who  knows  anything  of  the 
subject.  But  what  will  even  the  most  ignorant  think 
of  the  following  passage  which  appears  in  the  first  few 
pages  ?  "  Whatever  might  happen  to  the  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire,  Australasia  could  not  be  destroyed,  and 
the  position  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  in  the  Pacific  must  colour 
the  future  of  half  the  world."  Now  it  must  be  quite 
evident  to  anyone  who  reflects  that,  if  the  British 
Empire  were  dissolved  and  Australia  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  British  fleet,  she  might  fall  a 
prey  to  either  Russia  or  Japan  in  a  fortnight.  In 
fact,the  author'contradicts  himself  on  this  matter  ;  for  on 
page  70  he  says,  "  It  is  recognised  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  by  the  British  Power  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  Australia."  How,  then,  can  the  future  of 
the  British  Empire  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
Australia?  All  recent  facts  prove  that  the  loyalty  of 
Australia  is  growing  and  not  declining;  but,  so  fanatical 
is  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  opposition  to  a  closer  union  of 
Colonies  and  Motherland,  that  he  falls  into  the  most 
ludicrous  self-contradictions  in  his  efforts  to  decry  it. 
If  the  above  be  a  '  suggestio  falsi,'  the  following  is  a 
'  suppressio  veri.'  "  The  more  he  knows  the  component 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  India  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  of  Australia 
on  the  other,  the  mote  inclined  he  is  to  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  a  nearer  connexion,  unless  it  be  merely 
one  for  purposes  of  defence."  If  the  statesman  in 
question  were  so  ignorant  of  the  Empire  as  to  ignore 
the  "great  self-governing  Colonies"  of  Canada  and 
South  Africa,  he  nvght  become  as  pessimistic  as 
our  author ;  but  as,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  not  be 
either  a  statesman  or  an  impartial  reasoner,  we 
may  assume  that  he  would  come  to  no  such  con- 
clusion. For  a  loose  statement  of  fact  look  at 
the  following.  Certain  Crown  Colonies,  we  are  told, 
"are  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
therefore  ...  of  the  Home  Parliament.  But  Fiji  .  .  . 
is  included  within  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia — at 
present  a  dormant  institution  ;  "  and,  again,  he  speaks 
of  "the  wise  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
which  long  ago  established  the  Federal  Council  for 
Austra'asia."  Now  the  wayfaring  man,  though  not  a 
fcol,  would  imagine  that  Fiji  had  been  at  some  time, 
and  in  some  mysterious  manner,  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  the  British 
Parliament  hsd  by  a  great  effort  of  legislation  conferred 
upon  Australasia  the  boon  of  a  Federal  Assembly,  which 
the  author  in  no  way  distinguishes  from  the  proposed 
Confederation.     Such  a  process  would  lead  the  unin- 


formed reader  into  hopeless  confusion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Fiji  was  never  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  nor  did  Parliament  confer  any  "  wise  " 
measure,  proprio  motu,  on  Australia.  The  facts  are 
that  in  1885  our  Legislature  sanctioned  the  proposals 
of  certain  Colonies  that  their  representatives  should 
meet  and  discuss  certain  matters  of  general  interest. 
Among  these  Colonies  was  Fiji.  On  page  27  we  come 
upon  another  passage  which  contains  almost  as  much 
misstatement  as  the  one  above  quoted.  We  omit  the  first 
part  of  a  ponderous  and  involved  sentence  as  immaterial, 
and  go  on  :  "  there  are  other  parts  (of  India),  such  as 
the  Presidency  towns,  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  educated  democracy  trained  in  British  ideas,  often 
possessing  a  considerable  mastery  of  our  tongue,  and 
which  (sic)  is  fairly  represented  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Congress."  Without  calling  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  grammar  here,  or  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  adoption  of  a  vulgar  misuse  of  the  word 
"  democracy,"  we  would  ask,  Where  in  India  is  there 
an  "educated  democracy"?  There  is  a  fairly  well 
educated  class  of  natives,  sometimes,  not  "  often," 
possessing  a  real  mastery  of  English  ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  so  far  as  they  are  a  democracy 
are  not  educated,  and  so  far  as  they  are  educated 
are  not  a  democracy.  The  educated  class  is  either  pro- 
fessional or  mercantile,  or  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  "  democracy."  While  referring  to  the  chapter 
on  India  we  may  point  out  that  the  author  gives  two 
pages  (28  and  29)  of  quotations  from  "a  great  Indian 
civilian,"  whose  name  he  does  not  disclose;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  it,  for  his  remarks  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable  in  the  chapter.  In  dealing  with  the 
thorny  questions  of  Newfoundland  and  France  the 
author  makes  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  makes  no  reference  at  all  to  the  manifold  back- 
slidings,  financial  and  political,  of  that  Colony  ;  he  does 
not  point  out  that  the  present  situation  has  to  some  extent 
arisen  from  the  ill-considered  bestowal  of  self-govern- 
ment upon  a  Colony  not  rich  or  populous  enough  to 
sustain  it.  To  be  prosperous  Newfoundland  should 
either  have  remained  a  Crown  Colony,  or  been  incor- 
porated in  the  great  Dominion  at  its  doors.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  French  claims  are  quite  unjustifiable,  but 
we  must  call  attention  to  one  passage  in  which  the 
author  has  done  a  gross  injustice  to  a  most  distinguished 
jurist,  M.  de  Martens  (p.  56),  one  of  the  suggested 
Court  of  Arbitrators,  for  no  reason,  that  we  can  see, 
except  that  he  is  a  Russian.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  we  have  had  any  opportunity  of  testing  this 
gentleman's  impartiality  was  when  he  arbitrated  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  in  the  matter  of  the 
"  Costa  Rica  Packet,"  and  then  he  decided  in  our  favour, 
though  all  his  prepossessions  would  naturally  be  the 
other  way.  We  have  no  love  for  Russian  political 
methods,  but  so  gratuitous  an  insinuation  against  a 
gentleman  who  has  proved  himself  as  impartial  as  he  is 
learned  is  unwarrantable. 

The  author's  prejudices  again  and  again  make  him  a 
misleading  guide.  "  The  total  unwillingness  of  every 
Colony  "  to  further  a  Zollverein  "  has  been  demon- 
strated," he  says  triumphantly.  Has  he  ever  heard  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  ?  Is  he  aware  that  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Convention  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  it?  that  New  Zealand  has  also  declared  for 
closer  trade  relations  with  the  Mother-country,  when 
opportunity  serves  ?  Has  he  forgotten  Mr.  Rhodes' 
proposals  with  regard  to  Rhodesia  ?  Has  he  also 
forgotten  what  he  himself  wrote  in  "  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,"  p.  631,  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who  pro- 
posed, ten  years  ago,  "an  imperial  tariff  of  customs 
for  promoting  a  closer  union "  "  and  a  -  per  cent, 
all-round  duty  for  purposes  of  naval  defence  "  ?  As 
Sir  C.  Dilke  himself  there  remarks  (p.  633),  "the 
crux  of  Imperial  Federation  lies  in  this  tariff  ques- 
tion," and  it  seems  odd  that  a  writer  who  looks  upon 
Imperial  Defence  as  the  only  practicable  kind  of 
imperial  association,  should  do  his  best  by  suppression 
and  insinuation  to  pour  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  all 
proposals  to  bring  it  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  pro- 
posals lor  a  political  union  have  declined  in  favour" 
because  no  practical  proposal  was  made,  whereas  practi- 
cal proposals  have  been  made  towards  a  Zollverein, 
and  a  beginning  was  actually  made  within  the  last 
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year,  so  that  to  say  these  plans  "  seem  to  have  seen 
their  best  days  "  is  merely  inept. 

On  p.  143  he  delivers  himself  as  follows  in  his  own 
quaint  phraseology:  "Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion 
met  with  what  the  leading  Australian  newspapers 
describe  as  a  'cool  reception'  and  'the  fate  of  falling 
flat,'  and  the  final  blow  was  given  to  it  when  the  eleven 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  met  at 
the  Colonial  Office  during  the  Jubilee."  The  "final 
blow  "  was,  in  fact,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  that 
Conference  as  follows  (the  quotation  is  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  containing  the  Report  of  the  Conference): 
"That  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  trade  relations 
between  the  Mother-country  and  the  Colonies,  the 
Premiers  present  undertake  to  confer  with  their  col- 
leagues with  the  view  to  seeing  whether  such  a  result 
can  be  properly  secured  by  a  preference  given  by  the 
Colonies  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Sir 
Charles  does  not  name  the  "leading  papers,"  but  the 
Official  Report  is  probably  a  more  accurate  record  of 
what  took  place — at  all  events  he  might  have  alluded 
to  it.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  custom  duties, 
Sir  Charles  is  unjust  to  the  West  Indies  in  contrast- 
ing them  with  Queensland,  Mauritius  and  Fiji.  When 
he  wrote  in  1887,  he  recognised  that  the  market  of 
Mauritius  is  India,  and  that  of  Queensland  and  Fiji 
is  Australia,  which  is  the  real  reason  why  their 
sugar  industry  has  not  suffered,  as  the  West  Indies 
have  suffered,  whose  market  is  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  though  the  Colonies  first  mentioned  are  daily 
dreading  a  similar  fate.  Opposition  to  legislation  on 
this  matter  cannot  be  supported  by  such  disingenuous 
subterfuges  as  this. 

Our  author's  prejudices  have  misled  him  sadly 
Generally  he  revels  in  "perhaps"  and  "probably;"' 
he  loves,  like  Pope,  "  to  leave  things  floating  in 
conjecture,"  with  a  bias  towards  pessimism  ;  but 
ivhen  he  does  venture  on  a  prediction  he  makes  us 
understand  that  these  adverbs  are  by  no  means 
so  superfluous  in  his  sentences  as  they  often 
appear.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  on  the  arrival  of  his 
(Kitchener's)  steamers  on  the  White  Nile  he  finds  the 
French  seated  (sic)  upon  that  river,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  European  Conference  is  to  be  avoided,  or  to 
prophesy  what  the  outcome  of  that  Conference  mav 
be."  This  sentence,  though  tentative  and  halting,  is  a 
distinct  indication  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  views  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Egyptian  Question,  and  his  complete 
failure  to  take  ihe  measure  of  English  opinion  or 
European  action  is  some  evidence  of  the  weight  to 
5e  attached  to  his  views  in  matters  where  his  pre- 
judices are  concerned.  We  may  feel  profoundly  thank- 
rul  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  were  not 
under  his  control  when  the  Sirdar  found  Major  Marchand 
"seated  "  on  the  Nile. 

We  admit  the  sentiment,  but  not  the  English,  of  the 
allowing:  "the  influence  of  our  laws  and  race  are 
aeyond  dispute  ;  "  "this  strange  Empire  of  which  we 
ind  ourselves  more  or  less  in  possession  by  a  process  of 
listorical  accretion  ;  "  "  things  have  virtually  remained 
n  statu  quo  as  regards  these  largest  questions."  The 
ise  of  the  word  "  merger  "  for  "  absorption  "  suggests 
:hc  style  of  Saddletree,  an  encroachment  on  legal 
>hraseology  not  to  be  encouraged.  Time  would  fail  to 
joint  out  the  bad  and  tortuous  English  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Oilke  repeatedly  involves  his  teaching.  His  disciples 
vould  do  well  to  induce  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
[eremy  Bentham,  and  have  his  "journalese"  translated 
nto  French,  and  then  retranslated  before  it  is  offered  to 
:he  public.  Only  we  should  advise  them  not  to  submit 
:his  volume  to  the  attention  of  his  admirers  in 
:he  French  Press,  for  the  French  have  a  strong 
>ense  of  style.  The  ambiguity  of  his  English  leaves  us 
n  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  claims  the  authorship 
5f  the  phrase  "  Greater  Britain."  His  words  are:  "I 
irst  used  the  term  in  1866-67,"  which  may  mean  either 
'I  did  not  use  the  term  before  1866,"  or  "  I  was  the 
jrst  person  who  used  it;"  if  the  latter,  it  is  incorrect, 
or  it  was  first  used  by  Jeffrey  in  1842,  and  when  Sir 
-harles  Dilke  "first"  used  it,  he  was  treating  as  much 
)f  the  United  States  as  of  our  British  Empire. 

Space  forbids  our  giving  further  examples  of  the 
pretension,  misstatements,  and  slipshod  English  which 
disfigure  this  little  book.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that 


these  cuttings  should  not  have  been  left  in  their 
original  condition  as  contributions  to  Sunday  news- 
papers, and  that  the  author  should  have  thought  fit  to 
wantonly  expose  their  defects  by  concentrating  them  in 
an  embodied  form. 

MR.  WATSON'S  POEMS. 

"  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Watson."  London 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane.  1898. 

CLOSE  upon  twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr. 
Watson  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  :  and 
now  he  has  gathered  together  into  a  single  volume  that 
definite  selection  of  his  work  by  which  he  is  desirous 
to  be  judged.  The  omission  of  certain  well-known 
poems  his  admirers  will  naturally  regret  ;  while  they 
may  think  some  of  the  pieces  now  included  hardly 
show  Mr.  Watson  in  his  happiest  vein.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  of  his  own  work  an  artist  is  usually  by  no 
means  the  best  critic.  In  some  sense  that  may  be  so  ; 
yet,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting,  if  interested,  critic  of  it  :  and  in 
the  present  volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages  we  see 
Mr.  Watson's  mature  judgment  upon  himself.  We  see 
brought  into  focus,  so  to  say,  his  aims  and  his  methods, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  more  readily  than  heretofore 
to  come  at  some  definite  result  as  to  his  position  in 
contemporary  literature. 

For  the  "moment  let  us  go  no  further  back  than  the 
present  century.  When  we  name  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tennyson,  we 
recall  not  only  masters  in  the  art  of  poetry,  but  masters 
endowed  with  so  original  and  authoritative  a  genius, 
that  they  opened  new  fields  of  poetry  to  the  English 
people,  founded  fresh  schools  of  the  art,  set  a  new 
impress  on  our  literature.  To  assert  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  done  this  for  us  would  be  preposterous.  It  is 
not  merely  with  conventional,  affected  modesty,  but 
evidently  in  the  sincereness  of  his  heart,  that  more 
than  once  in  this  volume  he  himself  disclaims  any  such 
pretension.  Yet  assuredly  in  the  world  of  Art,  without 
having  genius  of  this  unique,  masterful  order,  a  man 
may  show  such  qualities  as  any  word  other  than  genius 
can  hardly  quite  describe.  Now  that  we  read  over  Mr. 
Watson's  poems  in  their  collected  form,  we  confess 
that  some  doubts  and  prejudices  drop  off  from  us,  and 
we  feel  it  would  be  pedantry  to  withhold  from  him  this 
title. 

Let  it  be  granted  then,  without  further  ado,  that  even 
in  the  finest  poems  of  this  volume — in  "  Wordsworth's 
Grave,"  for  example,  or  "  Lacrimag  Musarum  " — Mr. 
Watson's  poetical  parentage  is  not  hard  to  discern,  that 
in  no  sense  may  those  famous  words  be  said  of  him, 
sine  patre,  sine  matfe,  sine  genealogia.  Yet  the  man 
who  claims  and  enters  on  a  great  inheritance,  who  has 
the  grace  to  appreciate  it,  the  grace  to  determine  that 
he  will  submit  himself  loyally  to  its  obligations  and  use 
faithfully  its  opportunities,  has  beyond  contradiction  a 
distinguished,  an  enviable  lot,  and  he  deserves  exceed- 
ing well  of  his  fellows.  We  are  not  for  pressing  this 
illustration  too  far,  but  it  will  serve  our  turn  at  the 
moment.  Has  the  world  seen  any  age  in  which  the 
poetical  art  has  been  cultivated  more  widely  than  in  our 
own  ?  We  doubt  it.  Our  innumerable  minor  critics 
are  never  weary  of  jibing  at  our  innumerable  minor  poets, 
and  undoubtedly  their  jibes  find  much  to  justify  them.  Yet 
when  we  have  had  our  fling,  winging  one  songster  here, 
there  killing  outright  another,  the  brood  is  not  sensibly 
diminished.  The  fact  is,  that  not  only  to-day  is  there 
written  an  amazing  quantity  of  verse,  but  an  amazing 
quantity  of  good  verse.  Contemporary  accomplish- 
ment in  this  art  runs  high.  Nor,  except  by  the  afore- 
said minor  critic,  is  it  denied  or  deniable  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  this  verse  ranks  reasonably  as  Poetry. 
To  any  unprejudiced  reader  the  names  of  several  men 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  whose  writings  possess 
that  indefinable  quality  which  sets  them  within  this 
jealously  guarded  pale.  It  is  as  uncritical  as  it  is 
ungenerous  to  deny  it.  But,  for  all  that,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  our  younger  poets  —  the  men  who  have 
appeared  or  made  their  reputation,  say,  during  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years — have  on  the  whole  too  busily 
engaged  themselves  with  e'ega^t  trifles,  or  with  curious 
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imitation  of  bygone  or  foreign  methods  and  fancies  ; 
they  have  lacked  seriousness,  or  they  have  lacked 
virility  ;  it  is  the  air  of  the  boudoir  or  of  the  hot-house 
that  has  hung  around  them  so  heavily,  that  we  are 
weary  and  faint  with  it  ;  indeed,  sick  unto  death  of  it. 

To  us,  certainly,  it  seems  Mr.  Watson's  distinction 
that  on  these  indictments,  at  all  events,  he  cannot  be 
called  to  account.  Even  his  least  sympathetic  critics  do 
not  deny  him  a  singular  command  over  those  elements 
of  poetry  which  are  "communicable."  He  has  studied,  as 
everybody  allows,  in  the  great  schools  of  English  poetry, 
and  he  has  studied  profitably  in  them.  Nor  is  it  the 
manner  only  of  this  or  that  master  that  he  has  caught : 
there  is  upon  him  some  genuine  outpouring  of  their  finer 
spirit.  He  is  concerned,  as  Wordsworth,  as  Milton 
were  concerned,  at  first  hand  with  Nature,  and  with  the 
wide,  fundamental  interests  of  the  Humanity  that  to- 
day surrounds  him,  troubled  and  questioning.  When 
the  literary  history,  therefore,  of  the  end  of  our  century 
comes  to  be  written,  Mr.  Watson,  we  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, will  be  secure  of  his  leaf,  if  not  his  crown,  of  laurel. 
For  it  will  be  said  of  him  that,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
in  some  peril  of  forgetting  it,  he  recalled  us  to  a  high 
tradition  of  English  poetry,  and  that  he  himself  upheld 
the  tradition  not  unworthily. 


A  BOOKMAKER  IN  A  HURRY. 

"The  Story  of  the  Nations:  Modern  England  before 
the  Reform  Bill."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1899. 

THE  original  idea  of  the  series  of  compendious 
histories  which  has  been  published  under  the  title 
of  "The  Story  of  the  Nations"  was  excellent.  It  was 
to  give  a  clear  and  short  account  of  nations  remote  in 
time  and  space  from  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  English 
man  or  woman.  A  recital  of  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  series  will  explain  our  meaning  better 
than  any  words.  There  was  "Rome,"  "Carthage," 
"The  Moors  in  Spain,"  "The  Saracens,"  "Ancient 
Egypt,"  "Chaldea,"  "  Phoenicia, "  "  Vedic  India," 
"  Bohemia,"  and  so  on.  Judge  of  our  astonishment  on 
taking  up  the  latest  volume  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Nations  "  to  find  that  the  nation  in  question  is  England, 
and  that  the  story  relates  to  the  period  between  the 
year  1800  and  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  in 
1832  !  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  or  anybody  else  should  not  rewrite  the  history 
of  England  between  1800  and  1832.  We  have  all  of 
us,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  a  right  to  live,  we  and  our 
works.  There  is  equally  no  reason  why  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  or  anybody  else  should  rewrite  that  particular 
period  of  English  history.  It  has  already  been  written 
down  to  the  bone,  in  letters,  memoirs,  essays,  speeches, 
and  solemn  tomes,  from  every  conceivable  point  01 
view,  Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 
A  far  greater  genius  than  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  would 
find  it  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about  an  epoch 
which  most  of  us  know  better  than  the  period  that 
intervened  between  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867.  The  publication  of  this  skimble-skamble 
hash  of  Martineau  and  Molesworth  under  the  title  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Nations"  is  intelligible  only  as  a 
practical  joke,  an  attempt  to  score  off  that  portion  of 
the  reading  public  which  has  bought  the  series  for 
historic  information. 

We  who  know  Mr.  McCarthy's  historical  methods 
did  not  expect  that  either  the  persons  or  the  principles 
of  perhaps  the  most  exciting  struggle  in  English 
history  would  gain  much  from  the  touches  of  his  languid 
and  inaccurate  pen.  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  for 
some  of  his  more  daring  strokes  of  partiality.  Charles 
l*'ox,  we  are  told,  was  "a  reformer  not  merely  for  Eng- 
land, but  for  Ireland,  for  India,  and  for  England's  great 
colonial  possessions."  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  Fox  opposed  Pitt's  resolutions  to  abolish  the  restric- 
tions on  Irish  trade,  and  that  he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  place 
India  under  the  thumb  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Speaking  of  the  dread  of  revolution  which  haunted  the 
followers  of  Pitt*  Mr.  McCarthy  thus  philosophises 
on  p.  14,  patronisingly  :  "All  these  seem  to  us  very 


absurd  ideas  now,  but  we  must  remember  that  the; 
were  ideas  which  at  one  time  got  possession  of  and  ob- 
scured the  greatest  political  intellect  of  the  day,  the 
intellect  of  Edmund  Burke."  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
forty  years  ago  to  sneer  at  Burke  as  a  madman  and 
incendiary.  But  if  there  is  anyone  who  can  now  read 
the  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France"  by  the 
light  of  the  world's  experience  of  modern  democracy, 
without  being  impressed  by  the  almost  superhuman 
wisdom  of  the  writer,  the  obscurity  is  not  in  Burke's 
intellect,  but  his  own.  Mr.  McCarthy's  judgments  are 
based  on  reasoning  which,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
impolite,  we  must  describe  as  feminine.  Here  is  one. 
"No  man  ever  served  his  country  more  faithfully  than 
Cochrane,  and  his  reward  was  a  charge  of  fraudulent 
conspiracy,  an  unsatisfactory  trial,  and  a  cruel  degrada- 
tion. He  had  given  as  much  trouble  to  the  French 
during  the  great  war  as  any  naval  commander  short  of 
Nelson  himself.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Westminster  in  companionship  with  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  a  more  staunch  and  popular  re- 
former never  lived.  It  is  well  to  know  that  the  injustice 
of  Cochrane's  conviction  was  recognised  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in 
the  navy."  Put  syllogistically,  Cochrane  was  a  gallant 
sailor ;  Cochrane  was  a  popular  reformer ;  therefore 
Cochrane  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of  fraud.  Lord 
Cochrane  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  bravest  sailors 
that  ever  mounted  quarter-deck  :  he  was  beyond  sus- 
picion a  resolute  Radical  :  but  he  was  convicted 
by  twelve  business  men  at  Westminster  of  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  Consols  by 
spreading  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Buonaparte. 
The  evidence  produced  against  Lord  Cochrane  at  the 
trial  before  Lord  Ellenborough  is  not  very  inaccessible 
matter,  for  it  was  presented  to  the  public  only  last  year, 
in  a  masterly  book  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Atlay.  Lord  Cochrane 
had  a  perfectly  fair  trial  before  one  of  the  most  upright 
judges  who  ever  sate  upon  the  Bench.  The  case  against 
him  was  overwhelming  ;  and,  indeed,  one  does  not  re^ 
quire  much  knowledge  of  the  world  to  realise  that  the 
e\  idence  must  have  been  crushing  which  procured  the 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a  defendant  who  was 
at  once  a  lord,  an  admiral,  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  an  historian,  who  has  to  defend  as  a 
politician  the  verdicts  of  Irish  juries,  is  probably  not 
very  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  evidence. 

From  the  coadjutor  of  Messrs.  Biggar,  Parnell,  and 
Healy,  the  following  complaint  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Tories  to  the  Reform  Bill  is  amusing.    "  The  forms  of 
the' House  of  Commons  then,  and  even  to  a  much  later 
time,  afforded  infinite  opportunities  to  the  reckless  in- 
genuity of  Tory  members  to  find  means  of  postponing, 
and  postponing,  any  chance  of  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  anything"  (p.  254).    A  Reform  Bill  mob  smashed 
the   windows'  of  Apsley  House,  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
(p.  252)  puts  the  following  saying  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.    "The  Duke  of  Wellington's- 
own  comment  on  the  event  was  that  the  demonstration  of 
hostility  ought  to  have  taken  place — it  was  then  the  month 
of  June— on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  the  day  of  the., 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo."    The  Duke  was  not  a 
very  knowledgeable  man  ;  but  surely  he  might  have  been.* 
presumed  to  know  that  Waterloo  was  fought  on  the. 
1 8th   of  June.      Even    Mr.   McCarthy  might  have 
known  this  from  the  fact  that  every  year  Wellington* 
College  celebrates  the  event  on  its  speech-day.    As  an 
example  of  the  almost  incredible   carelessness  with 
which  this  book  has  been  put  together,  we  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  adorned  with  illustrations  of  great  men. 
On  p.  296  there  is  an  account  of  Lord  Stanley,  the 
"  Rupert  of  debate,"  afterwards  fourteenth  Earl  of; 
Derby,  and  Mr.   Disraeli's  Prime  Minister.     It  will." 
hardly  be  believed,  but  opposite  this  page  there  is  ax 
plate  of  his  son,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  "from  a,1 
drawing  in  chalk  by  Samuel  Lawrence  in  the  Nationals 
Portrait  Gallery."    Even  if  Mr.  McCarthy  has  never: 
been  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  it  is  impossible; 
that  he  should  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  features' 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby.     It  is  almost  impossible  that 
he  should  have  confused  him  with  his  father,  the  Stanley 
of  the  thirties  :  one  is  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  McCarthy  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  revise  his? 
book  in  its  final  form.    History  written  in  this  fashion 
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is  worse  than  worthless  ;  it  is  misleading.  Partiality 
and  carelessness  are  not  compensated  for  by  brevity, 
when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  the  condensation  of  sciolism. 


WADHAM. 

"  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  College 
Histories.  Wadham  College,  Oxford."  By  J. 
Wells,  M.A.    London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.  1899. 

THE  College  system  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  has  profoundly  affected  their  constitution 
and  life.  The  system  has  no  doubt  been  weakened  by 
modern  changes,  in  the  shape  of  combined  lectures, 
married  Fellows,  and  unattached  students ;  but,  whatever 
effect  these  changes  may  have,  they  will  never  nullify 
the  influence  of  the  colleges,  or  destroy  the  patriotism 
and  affection  which  they  inspire  in  their  members. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  popular 
series  of  College  Histories,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
will  fail  to  receive  the  appreciation  they  deserve,  both 
from  old  members  of  the  various  colleges  and  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  university  life.  The  "  History  of 
Wadham  College  "  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  series, 
and  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  its  author. 
Mr.  Wells,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  conspicuously 
connected  with  Oxford  historical  study,  has  traced  the 
history  of  the  college  from  its  foundation  to  1870,  in  a 
volume  at  once  learned  and  entertaining. 

Wadham,  although  a  small  and  comparatively  late 
foundation  (1613),  presents  from  the  beginning  many 
interesting  features.  Its  early  history,  like  that  of 
Balliol,  is  connected  with  the  energy  and  ability  of  a 
woman.  As  Devorguila  completed  the  work  of  John 
Balliol,  so  Dorothy  Wadham  carried  out  and  completed 
the  designs  of  her  husband  Nicholas.  Curiously 
enough,  this  feminine  influence  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  in  the  way  of  increased  monastic  restriction 
rather  than  of  freedom.  No  woman  of  any  kind,  not 
even  the  laundress,  was  allowed  within  the  college 
walls,  and  until  the  year  1816  the  Warden  was  pro- 
hibited from  marriage  by  the  statutes.  In  other  re- 
spects Wadham  from  the  first  is  conspicuous  for  its 
liberal  and  progressive  tendencies.  The  original  sta- 
tutes themselves  contain  an  early  anticipation  of  the 
modern  non-clerical  and  terminable  fellowships,  and  in 
many  of  the  movements  which  from  time  to  time 
affected  Oxford  life  Wadham  seems  to  have  taken  a 
leading  part  or  supplied  the  fighting  material.  Thus 
Mr.  Wells  claims  for  Wadham  that  it  was  the  "  cradle 
of  the  Royal  Society"  in  about  1649  under  Warden 
Wilkins,  who  in  this  and  other  ways  did  much  to  aid 
the  revival  of  scientific  study  in  the  University  ;  and  in 
1698  the  importance  of  Oriental  studies  was  recog- 
nised by  the  endowments  of  its  great  scholar  Humphrey 
Hody.  In  two  very  different  movements  within  the 
present  century  Wadham  played  a  conspicuous  role. 
Under  "  Big  Ben,"  the  well-known  Warden  Symonds, 
it  was  the  Evangelical  stronghold  against  the  Tractarian 
Movement,  and  a  little  later  became  "the  home  of 
English  Positivism,"  through  the  efforts  of  Richard 
Congreve,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  E.  S.  Beesly. 

For  a  small  college,  Wadham  has  produced  many 
notable  men.  It  has  given  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Church,  ending  in  recent  times  with 
Church,  Walsham  How,  and  Jayne ;  while  in  other 
spheres  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  distinguished 
names  are  those  of  the  great  Admiral  Robert  Blake,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  Lord  Westbury.  If  we  except 
Speaker  Onslow,  Wadham,  though  never  backward  in 
the  expression  of  its  political  views,  is  not  great  in  Par- 
liamentary names.  Strongly  Royalist  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  college  sacrificed  its  plate  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  King,  and  in  1648  the  Warden  and  more  than  half 
the  Scholars  and  Fellows  were  deposed  for  declining  the 
Parliamentary  tests.  Under  Wilkins,  who  followed  these 
unfortunates,  it  developed  Whig  proclivities  of  equal 
strength,  which  it  never  afterwards  wholly  cast  off. 

Wadham  has  always  been  to  some  extent  a  show 
place,  and  Mr.  Wells'  book  contains  many  charming 
illustrations  of  its  buildings  and  gardens.  The  quad- 
tangle,  with  its  fine  hall  and  chapel,  is  an  almost  perfect 


specimen  of  college  building,  though  its  architect  is 
unknown  ;  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  gardens  is  familiar 
to  us  all.  With  such  advantages  Wadham  ought  never 
to  have  lacked  popularity  ;  but,  like  every  other  college, 
it  has  had  its  evil  days.  Its  connexion  with  the  Western 
counties  brought  it  numbers  and  fame  in  early  years  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "an  inglorious  time  for 
Oxford  as  a  whole,"  it  sank  to  a  very  low  position  under 
incompetent  Heads  and  disorderly  Fellows.  The  first 
half  of  this  century  brought  brighter  days  to  the  college, 
but  it  passed  again  through  a  most  critical  period  between 
1870-1880.  This  period  does  not,  however,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Wells'  book.  Since  then  Wadham 
has  been  slowly  and  surely  gaining  ground  in  numbers 
and  popularity.  Schools  and  playing  fields  alike  show 
that  the  worth  of  Wadham  does  not  now  fall  below  its 
beauty  and  traditions. 


ST.  EDMUND  OF  ABINGDON. 

"  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  By  Frances  de  Paravicini.  London: 
Burns  and  Oates.  1898. 

THIS  book,  written  for  the  purpose  of  edification 
and  in  "  deep  love  and  veneration  for  our  Oxford 
Saint,"  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  biography,  and 
does  not  compete  with  that  of  Dom  Wilfrid  Wallace, 
published  in  1893.  It  is  a  reproduction,  simply  and 
gracefully  composed,  but  with  a  strained  determination 
to  admire  and  to  believe  everything,  of  such  aspects  of 
St.  Edmund's  life  as  most  attracted  the  mediagval 
hagiographers.  No  attempt  is  made  to  render  his  life 
intelligible  by  an  account  of  his  times  ;  there  is  no 
estimate  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
There  are  many  picturesque  descriptions  of  Catholic 
life  and  worship  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  many 
comparisons,  always  unfavourable  and  sometimes  ill- 
informed,  of  the  English  Church  of  to-day  with  that  of 
the  past.  Pages  are  devoted  to  telling  us  what  the 
saint  must  have  been  as  a  boy,  and  what  his  mother 
must  have  thought  about  him,  which  might  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  giving  us  some  definite 
information  ;  and  the  amount  of  reflection  in  which  the 
writer  has  indulged  throughout  the  work  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  its  scale.  And  it  is  encumbered 
with  long  passages  translated  from  the  contemporary 
panegyrists,  with  all  the  unpruned  verbosity  of  the  time, 
and  all  the  dreams  and  coincidences  and  miracles  which 
they  recorded.  These  last  are  taken  with  perfect 
seriousness  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  sift  them  or  to 
make  allowance  for  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  age. 
In  fact,  when  Dom  Wallace  might  have  helped  her  to  a 
more  rational  form  of  a  story,  the  writer  more  than 
once  prefers  to  give  the  more  extraordinary,  without 
hinting  that  a  variant  exists.  But  the  history  of  the 
time,  as  given  here,  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  book. 
The  Pope,  who  is  described,  by  a  curious  anachronism, 
as  infallible  in  questions  of  faith,  was  acting  in  "  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith  "  in  his  extortions  from  England. 
In  evidence  of  this,  extracts  from  Roman  despatches 
are  given,  full  of  the  usual  phraseology.  The  writer 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  curial  style  was  fully 
developed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  nor  to  suspect  that 
a  Roman  clerk,  paid  out  of  the  income  of  a  foreign 
benefice  to  compose  these  documents,  was  probably  on 
a  moral  level  with  the  officials  who  were  rewarded  with 
abbey  lands  for  inditing  the  virtuous  preambles  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  Acts  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  she  has 
never  read  the  fierce  words  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
and  of  Robert  Grosseteste  against  Papal  misrule  ;  but 
at  least  the  clear,  though  cautious,  language  of  Dom 
Wallace  might  have  warned  her  against  the  assumption 
that  Rome  and  its  agents  were  always  inspired  by  high 
motives.  The  fact  that  St.  Edmund  was  practically 
driven  out  of  England  by  the  Pope's  legate,  using  his 
authority  for  his  purposes,  might  have  awakened  her 
suspicions.  This  book,  however,  is  one  of  unmixed 
laudation  of  a  somewhat  conventional  kind.  St. 
Edmund's  character  is  not  set  in  relief,  as  it  might 
have  been,  against  a  sufficiently  dark  background  of 
evil,  clerical  and  secular  ;  and  his  chief  distinction,  the 
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spiritual  insight  which  led  him  to  welcome  the  Friars  in 
spite  of  monastic  opposition,  is  not  even  mentioned. 
Vet,  apart  from  his  religious  superiority  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  from  the  merit  of  recognising  the  value  of 
the  Friars,  his  claim  to  honour  is  very  slight.  Perhaps 
his  defeat  by  King  and  monks  was  inevitable,  but  his 
life,  after  all,  is  the  history  of  a  defeat  ;  and  stronger 
Archbishops,  before  and  after  him,  won  in  sterner  con- 
flicts than  his.  This  book,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  time,  is  spoiled  by  the  very  closeness  of 
the  writer's  sympathy  with  the  saint  ;  she  is  too  near  to 
see  him  in  his  true  proportions.  It  fails  by  excess,  as 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison's  Life  of  St.  Bernard  fails  by 
defect,  where  Dean  Church  has  succeeded  in  an  equally 
difficult  task,  the  Life  of  St.  Anselm.  But  every  reader 
will  be  the  better  for  coming  into  contact  with  the  pure 
and  devout  spirit  of  this  book,  and  will  find  in  it  much 
that  is  interesting.  Indeed,  to  those  who  stand  outside 
the  Roman  communion  and  are  accustomed  to  read  only 
the  larger  works  of  history  and  scholarship  that  are 
written  within  it,  this  book  will  come  almost  as  the 
revelation  of  a  world  of  thought  upon  which  those 
severer  treatises  never  enter.  Vet  we  may  doubt 
whether  that  Church  is  here  presented  in  its  most 
attractive  form.  To  minds  of  the  present  day  its  power 
and  vitality  seem  most  impressive,  when  it  is  least 
mediaeval. 


"RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MUTINY." 

"  Recollections  of  a  Highland  Subaltern  :  being  the 
Campaigns  of  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders  in  India 
under  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  in  1857,  1858, 
and  1859."  By  Lieut-Col.  W.  Gordon-Alexander, 
late  Ninety-third  Highlanders.  With  illustrations 
and  plans.    London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1898. 

T  N  saying  that  Colonel  Gordon-Alexander's  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite  we  only  mean  that  the  bulk  of 
his  recollections  as  a  Highland  Subaltern  in  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny  do  not  bear  out  the  contentious  promise  of 
his  preface.  His  object,  he  tells  us,  in  publishing  his 
own  records  of  that  period,  is  to  correct  the  numerous 
errors  into  which  professed  historians  had  been  en- 
trapped. He  has,  indeed,  an  indisputable  right  to  take 
his  predecessors  to  task,  since  the  memoranda  on  which 
the  present  narrative  is  based  were  either  put  in  writing 
at  the  very  time,  or  within  two  or  three  days,  of  the 
events  to  which  they  relate.  He  is  astonished,  he  says, 
at  the  inaccuracies  into  which  Colonel  Malleson  and 
Lord  RobertSj  for  instance,  have  fallen,  and  he  gives 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  criticisms.  But  Colonel  Gordon- 
Alexander  is  something  more  and  something  less  than  a 
controversialist.  On  the  one  hand,  he  gives  a  com- 
plete narrative  of  the  exciting  operations  in  which  the 
Ninety-third  Highlanders  were  engaged,  and  draws 
life-like  pictures  of  the  various  officers  who  took  part  in 
them,  so  that  his  simple  and  soldier-like  narrative  will 
be  found  enjoyable  by  any  intelligent  reader  without 
special  acquaintance  with  the  period  concerned,  while 
it  must  prove  itself  invaluable  to  those  exact  chroniclers 
who  love  precision  on  its  own  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  Colonel  Gordon-Alexander  is  so  courteous  in  his 
polemics  that  even  the  writers  whom  he  calls  to  account 
could  not  well  resent  his  criticisms,  which  relate,  as  a 
rule,  to  those  minute  matters  of  fact  that  are  so  hard 
even  for  a  contemporary  writer  to  ascertain,  while  they 
do  not  materially  effect  the  general  credibility  of  the 
story  as  a  whole.  Only  twice  does  our  author  in- 
dulge in  anything  approaching  to  acerbity  ;  once 
towards  Mr.  Boswcll  Smith  for  his  unretracted,  though 
disproved,  aspersions  on  the  memory  of  Hodson  "of 
Hodson's  Horse,"  and,  secondly,  against  General 
Walpole  for  the  mismanagement  which  resulted  in  the 
disastrous  little  affair  at  Ruiya  and  the  death  of  the 

author's  friend  Adrian  Hope.  "  Pigheaded  "  is  one  of 
the  milder  epithets  which  he  allows  himself,  and  his 
insinuations — or  rather  the  inferences  from  his  narrative 
of  facts — are  even  more  damaging.  There  are  other 
officers,  such  as  Mansfield,  for  whom  he  professes  the 
reverse  of  admiration,  but  in  the  main  his  book  is  as 
appreciative  as  it  undoubtedly  is  frank. 

As  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  he  appears 


to  believe  that  most  recent  attempts  to  reform  the 
Army  have  done  more  harm  than  good.    He  has  no- 
thing to  say  for  the  abolition  of  Purchase,  and  regrets 
the  days  of  flogging.    On  the  latter  point  he  quotes 
the  case  of  a  man  who  received  fifty  lashes  for  a  gross 
act  of  insubordination,  yet  afterwards  became  an  exem- 
plary soldier,  and  received  several  good-conduct  badges. 
What  nonsense,  then,  to  talk  about  the  sense  of  degra- 
dation   caused   by    corporal    punishment?  Without 
arguing  the  main  question,  we  may  remark  that  Colonel 
Gordon-Alexander  has  been  fortunate  in  his  experience, 
since  he  asserts  that  he  "  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  . 
man  suffering  any  subsequent  ill  effects  from  receiving 
fifty  lashes."    As  for  sentencing  a  man  to  less  than! 
twenty-five  lashes— as  is  done  by  weak-minded  judges 
in  the  case  of  civilian  criminals— it  is,  he  says,  a"  mere) 
farce."  Nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  denounce  the  I 
civil  authority,  whether  it  be  the  old  East  India  Com- J 
pany  or  the  Imperial  Government,  for  niggardly  treat-  ] 
ment  of  the  Army.    It  is  as  much  a  soldier's  privilege  to 
rail  at  the  War  Office  as  it  is  a  farmer's  to  grumble  at  the  i 
weather  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  the . 
economies  which  Colonel  Gordon-Alexander  has  dis- 
interred from  a  memory  retentive  of  grievances  were  I 
remarkably  shabby.    After  the  storming  of  the  Sikan- 
darbagh,  a  "  tot  "  of  rum  was  served  out  to  the  whole 
force,  and  for  once  the  officers  were  not  afterwards  I 
called  upon  to  pay  for  their  drinks.    This  generosity 
would  have  been  a  standing  puzzle  to  our  author  if  hev 
had  not  subsequently  discovered  that  the  extra  issue 
was  paid  for  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  out  of  his  own 
pocket.    More  serious  was  the  parsimony  practised  with 
regard  to  officers  wounded  on  active  service.    If  a  man 
was  invalided  home  from  an  army  in  the  field,  all  his 
travelling  expenses  had  to  be  paid  by  himself,  and  in  ! 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Ewart,  who  was   disabled  at 
Cawnpore,  not  only  did  the  authorities  refuse  to  defray  ' 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Calcutta,  but  they  would 
not  even  provide  him  with  a  conveyance  at  his  own  cost.  I 
It  is  no  wonder  that  ordinary  historians  should  go  :; 
wrong  when,  as  Colonel  Gordon-Alexander  shows,  even- . 
official  records  are  not  impeccable.    It  is  stated  in  the> ; 
"  Victoria  Cross  Gazette  "  that  Sergeant  Paton  received 
his  decoration  for  distinguished  personal  gallantry  at. 
Lucknow  on  November  16,  1857,  in  "  proceeding  alone  , 
round  the  Shah  Nujjif  under  an  extremely  heavy  fire,  dis-.  J 
covering  a  breach  on  the  opposite  side,  to  which  he 
afterwards  conducted  the  regiment,  by  which  means 
that  important   position  was   taken."    Each   of  the 
italicised  phrases  contains  an  error.    The  breach  was 
only  fifty  yards   away  from   Peel's   gun  :  therefore 
Paton  had  not  to  go  round  to  the  opposite  side  to  dis- 
cover it.    As  for  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  east 
wall,  it  was  directed  against  the  British  at  the  south- 
east corner,  and  certainly  there  was  no  firing  from  the 
parapet  on  the  right  because,  "  until  Sergeant  Paton  and 
Lieutenant  Hyslop  stole  up  through  the  brushwood  in 
that  direction,  there  were  none  of  us  to  fire  at."  Thus 
is  written  the  history  of  our  own  times,  but  not  often  is 
there  a  corrector  at  hand  who  can  not  only  give  the 
right   version    but,    like    Colonel   Gordon- Alexander, 
establish  it  by  contemporary  written  evidence.  The  con- 
troversial topics  are  elucidated  by  a  series  of  sketch 
maps  ;    and    the    portraits    of   distinguished  officers, 
amongst  whom  Lord  Clyde  is  included,  are  beautifully 
reproduced. 


FICTION. 

"  Mam'zelle    Grand'mcre."      By     Fifine.      London  : 
Law  rence  and  Builen.  iNtm. 

THE  very  jaunty  and  youthful  dame  who  gives  this  book 
its  title  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  Mrs.  Walford's 
"  Baby's  Grandmother,"  which  is  perhaps  inevitable. 
The  last-named  lady  was  among  the  very  first  heroines 
of  fiction  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  decidedly  mature, 
and  their  numbers  have  been  steadily  growing  ever 
since.  "  Fifine's"  creation  should  cheer  her  sex  more 
than  any  of  her  predecessors,  for  she  is  the  grand- 
mother of  no  baby,  but  of  an  adult  young  woman,  and 

musl  be  fifty  at  the  very  least.    Yet  her.charms  are  so 

little  staled  by  custom  that  she  ;^  a  scions  rival  to  her 
beautiful  grand-daughter.     And  when  two  brides  arc 
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nade  happy  ever  after  in  the  last  chapter,  the  more 
nteresting  of  them  is  certainly  "  Granny."  We  have 
Tot  cn  since  the  early  century  days  when  a  novelist 
ivrote  of  his  heroine  "She  was  no  longer  in  the  first 
Mush  of  her  youth,  having  passed  her  twentieth  year." 

"Nanno."     By  Rosa  Mulholland.     London:  Grant 
Richards.  1899. 

u  Nanno  "  is  a  creditable  bit  of  work,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  pathos  and  strongly  written,  on  the  whole, 
hough  the  principal  male  character  disappoints  the 
■eader.  Nanno  herself  and  her  struggle  back  to  re- 
spectability are  very  cleverly  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
hat  the  Dublin  workhouse  of  to-day  is  not  quite  the 
tot-bed  of  vice  that  Lady  Gilbert  describes.  Her  picture 
)f  the  delightful  old  priest  is  charming  ;  and  there  is 
something  human  and  touching  in  Nanno's  avoidance 
if  the  second  Confessional  test  which  she  feels  will 
:onfirm  her  separation  from  her  lover.  Altogether,  the 
ittle  book  may  be  pronounced  a  success  and  should  be 
popular. 

'Nigel  Ferrard."     By  G.   M.   Robins  (Mrs.  Baillie- 
Reynolds).    London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1899. 

This  is  a  sensational  story  if  ever  there  was  one, 
udged  by  the  outline  of  the  plot  itself.  Ordinary  life 
loes  not  present  such  incidents  as  secret  midnight 
iperations,  accompanied  by  murder  and  the  sudden 
pparition  of  a  witness  in  the  person  of  a  sleep-walking 
mall  girl  of  cataleptic  tendencies.  But  the  book  has 
lone  of  the  "shilling  shocker"  about  it.  It  speaks 
iell  for  Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds  that-  she  cannot  only 
nake  us  interested  in  these  startling  developments,  but 
ven  goes  far  to  convince  us  of  their  truth.  The 
tyle  and  dialogue  are  as  natural  and  unsensational 
s  possible.  The  heroine  is  witty  and  charming  ;  so  is 
he  entomological  Isabel,  whose  scientific  courtship 
upplies  the  light  comedy  of  the  book.  The  only  far- 
itched  figure  who  constantly  reminds  us  that  she  is 
ir-fetched  is  the  semi-lunatic,  Mrs.  Marchmont.  Mrs. 
laillie-Reynolds  gets  a  good  grip  of  her  story  and  carries 
er  readers  with  her  straight  on  to  the  end.  Her  style 
as  improved  very  much  since  she  wrote  "  Her  Point 
f  View  "  and  "The  Ides  of  March." 

Potsherds."     By  Mabel  C.  Birchenough.    London  : 
Cassell  and  Co.  1898. 

These  particular  potsherds  are  no  more  cheerful  than 
ley  sound,  and  would  have  added  sensibly  to  Job's 
epression.  The  characters  are  for  the  most  part  grim 
lanufacturing  folk  from  the  Northern  Midlands.  One 
f  them  haunts  the  book  like  a  nightmare,  doing  un- 
leasant  things  to  everybody.  On  one  occasion  he 
withdraws  the  bolts  of  a  trap-dcor  ;  a  young  work- 
irl  steps  upon  it  and  is  dashed  down  nearly  into  the 
rip  of  a  great  engine,  which  lacerates  both  her  feet 
II  they  have  to  be  amputated.  The  same  engaging 
d  gentleman  at  last  succeeds  in  murdering  the  nicest 
oman  in  the  book  ;  he  commits  suicide  after  this,  but 
e  have  no  chance  of  finding  out  how  the  story  would 
it  along  without  him,  for  it  ends  with  the  "  carrying 
vay"  of  the  nicest  woman.  However,  if  it  cannot  be 
illed  fatuously  optimistic,  "  Potsherds  "  has  still  a  great 
:al  to  recommend  it.  The  hero  is  a  fiesh-and-blood 
an,  and  all  the  Staffordshire  folk  impress  one  as  being 
ue  to  life.  There  is  a  clever  summing  up  of  the  North- 
mntryman  on  p.  it:  "  His  heart,  you  will  be  assured 
t  those  who  know  him,  is  in  the  right  place,  but  it  is 
>t  situated  in  the  region  where  a  South-country  person 
ould  expect  to  find  it." 

A   Rose-coloured   Thread."     By  Jessie  Mansergh. 
London  :  James  Bowden.  1898. 

The  plot  of  this  story  is  not  much  more  substantial 
an  the  ro? e-coloured  thread  itself,  and  is  a  good  deal 
ore  commonplace.  It  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  of  a 
ther  priggish  young  man's  attentions  to  a  plain  little 
iverness,  and  his  prompt  desertion  of  her  when  an 
d  love  with  good  looks  and  money  appears  upon  the 
ene.  As  he  has  "pressed  her  dark  head  against  his 
oulder,"  he  rightly  feels  that  the  governess  deserves 


an  apology,  so  he  makes  her  a  very  handsome  one  and 
she  kisses  his  hand.  The  book  is  bearable  for  its 
bright  picture  of  the  Cairo  season,  and  for  the  rather 
touching  little  story  of  Grace  and  her  husband. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"Travel  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.1'    By  William  Miller. 
With  map  and  illustrations.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

MR.  MILLER  has  nothing  new  to  say  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  Balkan  States.    Though  the  Turk  has 
lost  much  territory  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  his  vitality 
is  great.    Complete  as  his  failure  may  be  as  an  administrator,  the 
prospect  that  he  will  be  cleared  off  such  European  ground  as  he 
still  encumbers  is  indefinitely  remote.    "  The  discovery  of  Africa 
by  European  statesmen,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "has  been  a  perfect 
God-send  to  the  Sultan,  for  not  only  does  it  provide  the  Powers 
with  a  fresh  bone  of  contention,  but  it  also  monopolises  the 
attention  of  the  European  public,  always  unable  to  think  of 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.'1    China  should  have  been 
mentioned  as   well  as  Africa.     If  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
suffered  to  exist  in  Europe  until  the  Chancelleries  have  nothing 
further  to  dispute  about  in  Africa  and  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Turks  can  fold  their  hands  in  placid  content.    The  empire  may 
be  doomed,  as  Mr.  Miller  believes  ;  but  those  who  wait  for 
dead  men's  shoes  need  superhuman  patience.  Notwithstanding 
these  ideas,  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  compacted  of  evidence  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Turk  as  a  governing  race  in  Europe— to  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  the  peoples  left  behind.    The  four 
journeys  he  has   made   through  the  Balkan  States  yielded 
material  of  varying  promise  ;  but  the  net  effect  of  all  is  that, 
wherever  the  Ottoman  no  longer  rides,  blades  of  grass,  hitherto 
destroyed  by  the  hoofs  of  his  steed,  again  cover  the  land.  The 
proverb  which  epitomises  the  devouring  fury  of  the  Turk  has 
now  no  application  in  the  countries  of  its  origin.    This  is 
specially  true  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    Of  the  Austrian 
administration  Mr.  Miller  writes  with  admiration  and  a  touch 
of  enthusiasm.    Austria  is  doing  a  work  comparable — though 
the  analogy  is  in  many  respects  imperfect — with  that  done  by 
men  of  our  race  in  India.    These  provinces,  the  scene,  at  one 
time,  of  the  blackest  enormities  of  Turkish  rule,  are  as  well 
administered  as  any  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.    They  are 
fortunate  in  their  governor.    Baron  von  Kallay  and  his  talented 
and  beautiful  wife,  whom  the  Bosnians  call  their  queen,  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  in  the  Balkans  by  hard  work,  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  men.    In  time  it  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Austria  to  achieve  a  like  success  in  Macedonia.  The  problem 
there  will  be  more  difficult.    Austria  is  in  no  hurry  to  undertake 
its  solution.   The  policy  of  Count  Coluchowski  is  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.    The  fatuity  of  the  (.reeks  in  getting  themselves  so 
badl}-  beaten  by  the  Turks  may  have  staved  off  the  Macedonian 
question.    Mr.  Miller  went,  of  course,  to  Athens.    He  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  babbling  Greeks.    Towards  the  Royal 
family  he  adopts  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone,  though  he 
admits  the  shrewdness  of  King  George.    Of  Prince  George's 
chances  in  Crete,  which  he  also  visited,  Mr.  Miller  thinks  very 
little.    Even  should  the  Prince  escape  the  assassin,  working 
for  hire  to  be  paid  in  Constantinople,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  he  has  the  vigour  and  capacity  to  evolve  order  out  of 
chaos.    He  will  serve  as  a  figurehead  for  the  time  being. 
What  was  needed  was  a  man  of  the  Von  Kallay  type  ;  and  this 
Crete  might  have  had  but  for  the  disinclination  of  Austria  and 
the  policy  of  Russia. 

The  Works  of  Major  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  Edition  de  Luxe. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
London  :  Thacker  and  Co.  1899. 

Of  the  many  writers  of  books  on  hunting  and  field  sports, 
Major  Whyte-Melville  was  the  most  popular  among  all  classes 
of  readers.  He  did  not  look  at  matters  pertaining  to  horseman- 
ship through  the  spectacles  of  a  sporting  reporter  merely  with  a 
view  to  getting  as  much  amusement  as  possible  out  of  it.  What  is 
most  rare  in  writers  of  his  class  Whyte-Melville  possessed  to  a 
considerable  degree — namely,  the  ability  to  hold  the  attention 
of  readers,  whether  they  were  sportsmen  or  not.  Hitherto  no 
adequate  edition  of  his  writings  has  been  attainable,  but 
Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.  are  now  supplying  the  "  want "  in  an 
"edition  de  luxe."  Produced  in  the  style  made  fashionable  by 
the  library  editions  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
it  fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  book-lover  in  paper,t  ype, 
illustrations,  and  binding.  Each  of  the  first  three  volumes — 
"  Riding  Recollections,''  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson  ; 
"  Kateifclto,"  illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland  ;  and  "Uncle 
John,"  illustrated  by  E.  Caldwell  and  H.  M.  Brock — contains  a 
delicately  coloured  frontispiece,  and  an  introduction  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.  Sir  Herbert  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  fill 
the  space  allotted  him,  for  he  repeats  much  of  what  he  says  in 
the  first  volume  in  the  second,  even  to  quotations.  It  certainly 
is  unnecessary  to  give,  almost  word  for  word,  a  brief  sketch  of 
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Whyte-Melville's  early  career  in  more  than  one  volume.  Apart 
from  this  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  The  edition  is  worthy  of  the 
sustained  reputation  of  the  author  as  writer  and  sportsman. 

"The  Romance  of  Christian  Work."  By  W.  Hay  M.  H. 
Aitken.  London  :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  1898. 
Mn  Aitken  has  collected  a  remarkable  number  of  stories  of 
the  mission  field,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  his  name  should 
be  sufficient  guarantee.  His  object  is  to  show  that  in  the 
spiritual  world  "romance"  exists  as  much  as  in  the  social 
world.  "  No  secular  novelist,"  he  says,  "could  introduce  into 
his  pages  incidents  which  are  of  almost  common  occurrence  in 
Christian  work  without  forfeiting  that  air  of  verisimilitude 
which  is  so  essential  to  really  good  fiction."  Such  a  sentence, 
perhaps,  induces  larger  anticipation  than  the  contents  of  the 
volume  realise  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  them  to  encourage 
mission  work,  and  to  prove  that  the  spiritual  life  "need  not  be 
dull,  prosaic,  monotonous,  insipid." 

"  Imago  Regia,"  by  D.  M.,  is  a  small  collection  of  extracts 
from  historic  sources  relating  to  the  death  of  Charles  I  : 
D.  M.  may  be  easily  identified  with  Mr.  D.  Mowbray,  of 
Oxford.  The  brochure  is  intended  as  the  Churchman's  reli- 
gious remembrance  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  decapitation 
of  the  King.  It  is  charmingly  produced,  and  may  be  useful  as 
an  antidote  to  some  popular  prejudices. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  60. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to,  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this  rule 
we  can  mahe  no  exception. 


JAYS,  Ltd. 

Gentlemen's   Hosiers,  Glovers, 
and  General  Outfitters, 

331,  OXI^OM>  STBEET 

(COENBB  OF  OXFORD  CIRCUS.) 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

1,  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place). 

LUNCHEONS  from  12  to  3  p.m.,  3s.  6d.  ;  unequalled  in  London. 
DINNERS  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.,  including  attendance, 
or  a  la  Carte. 
Music  During  Luncheons  and  Dinners. 
Elegant  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Bedrooms. 
Telephone:  "3,686  Gerrard." 

LUNCHEONS.        DINNERS.  SUPPERS. 


TATE'S  RESTAURANT,  TIVOLI,  STRAND,  W.C. 


GRILL  ROOM,  BUFFET,  AND  SALOON  BAR. 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

Dinner  ..  3s.  ..  6.30  to  8. 


PALM  ROOM— Luncheon  ..  is.  6d.  ..  12.301:03 
Supper  a  la  Carte. 

FLEMISH  ROOM  for  Dinners  and  Banquets.       MASONIC  HALL. 
Inspection  invited.    Lift.     Telephone  :  "  2760  Gerrard." 


On  far-famed  Adelfhi  Terrace  under  same  proprietorship.    Terms  moderate. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly-erected  and  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  require' 
mcnts  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modem 
licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms. 
Bath  rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Rending  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Night  Porter,  'lied- 
rooms  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Telephone  :  1905  Gerrard.    Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Thackeray,  London."     Proprietor.— J.  TRUSLOVE. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET:  ALASKA. 
(ikand  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT,       Doors cpen  7.45. 


DECORATORS 


AND 


FURNISHERS. 

The  most  comprehensive  Galleries  in  London. 


175  to  181  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

175  and  176  SLOANS  STREET,  S.W. 


ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 

TABLE 


WESTMINSTER. 

High  -  Class  Residential 
Hotel. 


ERMIN'S 
ERMIN'S 

"P  "R  1WT  T  1\T '  Q  Handsomely  Furnished 
J— XXI VI 1  l^J   O      Suites  or  Single  Chambe: 

ERMIN'S 

E  R 1VE I IV  S    Moderate  Charges. 

UNEXCELLED  CUISINE. 
D'HOTE,  3s.  and  5s.  at  Separate.  Tables,  a  Speciality. 


ers. 


Luxury  and  Home  Cora- 
forts. 


Telephone  Numbers  :  181  or  276  Westminster. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Unparalleled,  London. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 
GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


HI 


fill 


BLUE 


Fj^esncln  Coffee. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner, 

In  making,  use  rather  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much 
stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

PEATMOOR  : 

OLD  SCOTCH 

WHISKY. 

"  Soft,  Mellow,  Delicious,  and  carries 
the  Wild  Rough  Scent  of  the 
Highland  Breeze." 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  1 1  'itit  Merchants  throughout  the  world. 
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NOTES. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  morning, 
evening,  and  weekly  journals,  in  London  and  Paris,  on 
Anglo-French  relations.  The  majority  of  these  organs 
make  out  that  England  and  France  are  ready  to  fly  at 
one  another's  throats,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  Downing  Street  was  never  more 
strained.  As  usual  these  writers  are  quite  wrong,  for 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
not  been  so  good  as  they  are  now  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
true  that  the  Newfoundland  and  Madagascar  questions 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  open  for  an  unconscionable 
time.  But  M.  Cambon  has  received  instructions  from 
his  Government  to  take  in  hand  the  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  disputes  between  England  and  France  in  a 
reasonable  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  without  delay. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  French  Government  is  not 
the  French  nation,  and  that  M.  Delcasse  will  not  be 
able  to  control  the  Anglophobes  in  the  press,  and  on 
the  boulevards.  M.  Cambon  answers  for  the  nation  as 
well  as  for  the  Government,  and  he  told  the  Peace 
deputation  that  waited  on  him  at  Albert  Gate  that  it 
was  an  utter  delusion  to  suppose  there  was  any  dislike 
of  England  among  the  French  people.  On  such  an 
occasion  M.  Cambon  could  hardly  utter  anything  but 
platitudes ;  but  it  was  evident  from  his  seriousness  that  his 
generalities  about  peace  were  well  weighed,  and  were 
meant  for  a  purpose.  The  truth  is  that  neither  the 
French  nor  the  English  people  is  the  least  anxious  to 
fight  the  other,  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  The  Tsar  is 
pressing  us  all  to  attend  his  Peace  Conference  ;  who  is 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  methods  of  controversy  are  not 
exactly  soothing,  and,  if  he  makes  many  more  speeches 
on  Anglo-French  relations  like  the  one  he  delivered  at 
Wolverhampton,  he  may  nullify  all  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  M.  Cambon.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a 
peculiarly  provoking  habit  of  absolutely  ignoring  the 
other  side  of  the  case,  and  telling  his  opponent  that  he 
is  not  only  wrong,  but  foolishly  wrong.  Starting  from 
the  assumption  that  the  French  know  nothing  about 
their  own  affairs,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sums  up  the  New- 
foundland controversy  thus  : — "They  have,  in  fact,  by 
means  of  the  alleged  right  given  to  them  under  those 
antiquated  treaties,  strangled  our  colony  in  Newfound- 
land, and  have  done  that  without  a  penny  of  advantage 
to  themselves."  It  is  very  likely  true  that  the  right  to 
catch  and  dry  fish  does  not  include  the  right  to  trap  and 


can  lobsters  ;  but,  either  way,  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
pointing  out  to  the  French  that  they  are  fools  as  well 
as  knaves  ? 

Those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rubbers,  and 
anyone  who  interferes  in  the  Dreyfus  case  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  get  himself  into  some  sort  of  a  scrape. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  an  Oxford  don  and  relative  of  the 
former  member  for  Camborne,  has  written  an  interest- 
ing book  on  the  Affair  ;  but  his  charge  against  the 
Jesuit  directors  of  the  Ecole  Ste. -Genevieve  in  Paris  of 
getting  at  the  examination  papers  to  be  set  at  St.-Cyr 
examinations,  and  giving  them  to  their  pupils,  has 
brought  down  upon  him  the  Comte  de  Mun,  president 
of  the  school  in  question.  The  Comte  de  Mun  proves 
that  this  charge  was  made  in  1876,  and  after  two 
inquiries  declared  to  be  groundless.  It  was  repeated 
last  year  in  some  of  the  Radical  French  papers,  but  the 
Minister  for  War  repudiated  it.  The  Comte  de  Mun  is 
the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  orator  in  France,  and 
both  in  his  beliefs  and  his  manners  he  is  emphatically 
what  young  France  calls  vieux  jeu.  Anti- Catholicism 
is  quite  as  bad  as  anti-Semitism,  and  in  his  well-bred, 
dignified  way  M.  de  Mun  rebukes  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare 
effectively  for  his  acceptance  of  second-hand  and  partial 
evidence  against  a  great  religious  body. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Brodrick  handled  the  Anti-Slavery  deputa- 
tion which  waited  upon  him  the  other  day  on  the 
question  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Mr.  Brod- 
rick showed  that  8,000  slaves  had  already  obtained 
their  freedom,  and  that  if  more  had  not  been  emanci- 
pated, it  was  simply  because  they  were  being  well 
treated  and  well  paid,  and  had  not  come  forward  to 
claim  their  liberty.  Our  Government  can  only  see  that 
the  slaves  know  of  the  decree  ;  it  cannot  force  them  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Eastern  society  is  based  upon 
status  rather  than  contract  ;  and  Mr.  Brodrick  pointed 
out  that  to  interfere  with  the  status  of  the  concubine 
by  her  emancipation  would  be  a  revolutionary  step,  for 
it  would  bastardise  her  children.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
has  taught  us  the  unwisdom  of  riding  roughshod  over 
Oriental  customs,  however  foolish  or  repugnant  they 
may  seem  to  our  Western  ideas. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  had  his  interview  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Having  thus  done  what  he  came  to  England  to 
do,  his  main  anxiety  now,  not  unnaturally,  is  to  get 
back  to  the  Cape  in  time  for  the  election,  which  must 
arise  by  operation  of  the  Redistribution  Bill.    Both  his 
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railway  project  and  his  telegraph  project  are  great 
schemes,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  Govern- 
ment ;  and  looked  at  in  that  light  his  proposals  and 
acquisitions  do  not  strike  us  as  preposterous. 

There  is  an  unwise  disposition  abroad  to  minimise 
the  meaning  of  the  riot  at  Johannesburg.  "  Irresponsible 
nobodies  "  is  the  general  verdict.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  The  mass  of  the  Johannesburgers 
differ  in  no  respect  from  our  urban  middle  classes,  and 
it  is  because  ordinary  citizens  are  the  agitators  that  the 
agitation  is  dangerous.  An  engineer,  two  editors,  a 
well-known  merchant,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen 
of  like  standing,  form  the  administrative  body  of  an 
organisation  which  is  held  at  this  distance  to  be  turbu- 
lent, anarchical  and  disreputable.  No  misapprehension 
could  be  more  singular.  The  leaders  of  the  rioters  are 
well-known  residents  of  Johannesburg.  Even  the  most 
ignorant  should  know  that  when  the  professional  and 
commercial  classes  of  an  English  community  leave  their 
businesses  to  break  burgher  heads  and  chase  burgher 
policemen,  revolution  is  within  measurable  distance. 

Fortunately,  President  Kruger  is  fully  alive  to  the 
meaning  of  these  riots,  and  will  hasten  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  Imperial  interference  by  judicious  peace- 
offerings.  Already  his  organs  speak  of  conceding 
demands,  and  if  the  agitation  continues,  this  talk  will 
be  followed  by  acts.  President  Kruger  always  yields 
when  the  shadow  of  the  Paramount  Power  appears. 
Threatened  riots  removed  a  grievance  in  1888  :  in  1890 
his  consent  to  railway  communication  was  so  forced  : 
in  1894  an  outbreak  won  freedom  from  military  service  : 
taxes  were  hurriedly  lightened  in  1895,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  pledged  to  concede  everything  when  the 
fatal  Raid  relieved  his  fear :  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  last  week's  hour  of  rioting  were  to 
redress  more  grievances  than  years  of  expostulation 
and  entreaty. 

The  results  of  the  first  real  attempt  to  give  local 
municipal  life  to  Ireland  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging  to  those  who  believe  that  safety  lies  in 
going  forward  and  not  in  going  back.  The  first 
County  Council  elections  under  the  new  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  have  yet  to  come  ;  the  county  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  elected  their  little  parliaments  on 
Monday,  and  the  general  result  is  to  make  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  very  apologetic.  For  weeks  past 
Mr.  Dillon  has  been  declaring  that  the  man  who 
refused  to  vote  the  straight  party  ticket  was  an  enemy 
of  the  people,  and,  owing  to  the  enormous  extension  of 
the  franchise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
Nationalist  voters,  or  one-half  of  them,  had  obeyed 
Mr.  Dillon,  none  but  Nationalists  would  have  been 
elected  over  three-fourths  of  Ireland.  But,  in  spite 
of  bluster  and  intimidation,  the  Dillonites,  like  the 
Parnellites,  the  Healyites,  and  other  professional 
politicians,  have  come  very  badly  out  of  the  contests. 
In  most  cities  where  there  was  a  real  contest  the 
"labour"  candidates  have  defeated  all  the  regular 
parties — in  Limerick  they  have  secured  an  absolute 
majority  on  the  Council — and  an  ex-Fenian  convict  is 
to  be  the  next  Mayor  ! 

How,  then,  can  one  say  that  the  results  are  encourag- 
ing? Simply  because  they  show  that  the  new  "  leap  in 
the  dark  "  has  resulted,  as  we  hoped  and  believed  it 
would,  in  making  the  Irish  people  think  for  themselves. 
Whether  they  think  rightly  or  not  is  for  the  present  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  curse  of  Ireland  for 
generations  past  has  been  the  want  of  any  opinion 
in  the  country.  No  one  has  dared  to  think  for  him- 
self, but  has  been  content  to  shout  with  the  largest 
local  crowd — with  the  Nationalists  in  the  South,  or 
with  the  Orangemen  in  the  North.  Now  we  find 
minorities  plucking  up  courage  to  speak  for  themselves, 
to  defy  the  local  machine,  and  to  formulate  industrial  or 
social  issues  on  which  the  electors  can  express  a  real 
opinion.  In  some  places,  for  instance,  we  find  a 
Unionist  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  on  which  the 
Nationalists  have  an  immense  preponderance.    That  is 


a  proof  of  intelligent  effort  made  on  behalf  of  a  local 
man  of  character  and  standing,  independent  of  party  ties. 
In  Dublin  the  Parnellites  and  publicans  seem  to  have 
come  off  badly,  a  state  of  things  to  rejoice  honest  rate- 
payers who  were  beginning  to  talk  of  Tammany. 

But  where  are  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  United  Irish 
League  ?  Only  on  Tuesday  we  were  told  by  an  eminent 
authority  that  "the  United  Irish  League  has  conquered 
all  Connaught,"  and  that  it  was  destined  to  sweep  all 
Ireland.  Exultant  Nationalists  and  panic-stricken 
Unionists  joined  to  impress  this  prospect  upon  us. 
After  a  diligent  search  of  the  returns  for  all  Connaught, 
we  can  find  no  trace  at  all  of  United  Irish  victories 
in  four  counties  out  of  the  five  that  constitute  that 
province,  and  in  the  fifth,  Mayo,  the  result  is  far  from 
sweeping.  In  Westport,  Mr.  O'Brien's  own  town,  and 
the  League's  point  of  origin,  it  has  succeeded  in 
returning  one  candidate  out  of  eighteen,  and  in  Castle- 
bar  it  has  captured  six  seats  out  of  twelve  ;  and  we 
observe  that  the  last  United  Irish  Leaguer  was  only 
three  votes  ahead  of  his  opponent.  So  it  seems  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  conquering 
Connaught. 

A  serious  development  of  the  ever-present  Eastern 
Question  seems  at  hand.  The  Cretan  difficulty  being 
solved  for  the  moment,  the  smouldering  embers  in 
Macedonia  appear  likely  to  break  into  flame.  The 
virtual  success  of  Greece  in  spite  of  her  defeat  is  whet- 
ting the  appetite  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  said  to  be  stirring 
up  her  partisans  to  revolt  against  the  Turks.  To 
understand  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem  that 
is  likely  to  arise  in  the  case  of  such  an  outbreak,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  dispute  would  not  be 
one  merely  between  Turk  and  Christian,  but  between 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Greeks  and  Servians. 
Macedonia  is  coveted  by  them  all.  Greece  would  find 
there  the  granary  she  needs,  and  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion to  balance  her  present  inhabitants,  who  are  com- 
posed of  sailors  and  tradesmen.  To  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  it  would  mean  the  possession  of  Salonica,  the 
door  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Western  World.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  a  large 
number  of  Slav  Mahomedans  who  would  probably 
adhere  to  the  Turks.  Altogether  the  prospect  is 
exciting,  and  is  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  the 
relations  of  Russia  and  Austria  are  less  cordial  than 
they  were  ! 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  his  journey  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  reported  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Count 
Tolstoy  and  to  have  invited  his  support  in  the  peace 
crusade.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  ago  that  the  Count's 
enemies  tried  to  get  him  exiled.  The  Count's  wife 
made  a  special  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Alexander  III.  a  promise,  which  has 
been  faithfully  kept,  that  the  old  Count  should  not  be 
disturbed.  The  Count's  offence  in  those  days  was  in 
pleading  on  behalf  of  peasants  suffering  from  a  famine 
which  the  Government  .did  not  wish  to  recognise. 
History  repeats  itself,  but  with  variations.  To-day 
Russia  is  once  more  suffering  from  famine,  and  the 
Count's  voice  is  again  uplifted  to  plead  for  the  peasants. 
But  he  is  no  longer  threatened  with  exile.  On  the 
contrary,  the  son  of  Alexander  III.  seeks  him  out  and 
solicits  his  support. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  should 
be  so  frequently  used  as  a  cheap  and  influential  means 
of  disseminating  the  curious  economics  of  the  Cobden 
Club.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Excess 
of  Imports,"  boldly  asserted  that  British  exports  were 
not  ("ailing.  This  is  really  unpardonable.  Sir  Robert 
produced  a  table  purporting  to  show  the  growth  in 
the  country's  exports  between  the  Middle  Fifties  and 
1897.  According  to  this  table  there  were  enormous 
increases  in  each  decade — the  conclusion  being  that, 
though  we  are  not  now  making  such  marvellous 
progress  as  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  arc  yet 
substantially  advancing.  Such  a  conclusion  is  grosser 
misleading.     Sir  Robert  professes  to  give  averages 
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for  the  last  half-century  ;  but  they  are  merely  trien- 
nial averages  of  certain  selected  years.  The  last 
period  dealt  with  is  from  1895  to  l&97-  Why  was 
not  1898  included?  1898  shows  a  diminution  on  1897 
and  1896,  and  would  have  lowered  the  last  average. 
Moreover,  by  using  the  '5-7  years  in  each  decade  Sir 
Robert  obtained  a  happy  coincidence.  For  instance, 
1875  to  1877  represents  a  period  of  depression  following 
the  good  times  of  the  early  Seventies.  Had  those 
earlier  years  been  included  in  the  average,  Sir  Robert 
would  not  have  been  able  to  show  such  a  progressive 
growth  between  now  and  then.  Further,  why  did  Sir 
Robert  concoct  these  special  averages,  seeing  that  his 
own  figures,  published  when  he  was  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  give  proper  quinquennial  averages  for  the  whole 
of  the  half-century  ?  Lastly,  in  the  exports  are  included 
the  re-exports,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

In  case  it  be  thought  that  the  faults  in  Sir  Robert 
Giffen's  table  do  not  probably  affect  the  general  result 
to  any  extent,  we  have  taken  out  the  figures  which  give 
the  annual  average  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  in  quinquennial  periods  from  1855  to  the 
present  time.  And  this  is  the  result.  Instead  of  a 
recent  growth  of  eighteen  millions,  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past  decade  (as  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
shows)  with  a  growth  of  ten  millions  in  the  previous 
decade,  and  a  growth  of  thirty-six  millions  in  the 
decade  before  that,  we  find  the  top  period  reached  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Seventies,  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions.  In  the  next  lustrum  there  was  a 
drop  of  thirty-three  millions,  then  a  rise  of  thirty-two 
millions,  then  a  fall  of  eight  millions,  then  a  rise  of 
eight  millions,  and  finally,  in  the  period  1895-98,  a  fall 
of  one  million.  Thus  our  exports  for  the  last  period 
are  a  million  less  than  in  the  early  Nineties,  a  million 
less  than  in  the  early  Eighties,  two  millions  less  than  in 
the  early  Seventies.  Vet,  according  to  the  increase  in 
population,  our  exports  should  have  been  about  twelve 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  early  Eighties,  even  to 
keep  us  stationary.  What  is  the  good  of  trying  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  as  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  seems  anxious  to  do  ? 

Whilst  British  exports  are  either  declining  or  station- 
ary, the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  going  ahead  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Last  year  the  value  of  exports  ran 
to  as  much  as  £1,240,000,000,  while  the  imports  only 
just  exceeded  £640,000,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  exports 
of  close  upon  £600,000,000  against  £357,000,000  (the 
previous  highest)  in  1897.  The  import  total  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  year  since  1885.  This  decline  is  attri- 
butable, of  course,  to  the  Dingley  tariff,  coupled  with 
the  recent  progress  made  by  Americans  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  goods.  The  bulk  of  the  export 
total  represents  foodstuffs,  cotton  and  oil,  but  manu- 
factures also  show  an  improvement.  Great  Britain  is 
the  best  customer  for  American  agricultural  products 
and  for  manufactured  commodities  as  well,  and  it  seems 
that,  but  for  the  large  gold  production  and  the  heavy 
sales  of  American  securities  from  this  side,  last  year 
would  have  seen  great  depression  in  our  money  market. 
Other  evidences  of  good  times  are  available.  The  gold 
circulation  rose  in  the  year  by  £120,000,000.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  agricultural  class,  as  a  result  of  the  good 
prices  obtained  for  wheat  and  other  produce,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
mortgages,  and  the  heavy  investment  by  farmers  in 
railway  issues. 

Some  of  the  younger  Tory  members  for  rural  consti- 
tuencies mean  to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  year  to  extend  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  agricultural  labourers. 
The  growinguse  of  machinery  gives  the  labourer  a  strong 
claim  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  other  workmen, 
but  the  proposal  might  spell  ruin  to  the  very  small 
farmer,  little  more  than  a  labourer  himself,  who  employs 
no  one  outside  his  own  family  except  at  special  seasons. 
This  kind  of  employer  could  not — or  would  not — insure, 
and  his  bankruptcy  would  do  no  good  to  anybody. 
The  new  Bill  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment yet  awhile,  but  its  chances  may  be  improved  if 
farms  below  a  fixed  rateable  value  are  exempted. 


Professor  Jebb  is  an  ex-public  orator  ot  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  he  did  not  belie  his  reputation 
when  he  discoursed  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  the 
Incorporated  Headmasters  on  Secondary  Education. 
No  such  important  speech  has  been  made  on  the  subject 
since  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  August  last. 
Very  noteworthy  was  his  insistence  and  re-insistence  on 
there  being  no  danger  of  a  bureaucratic  central  control. 
Another  important  declaration  was  the  large  sphere  of 
liberty  that  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  future  local  authori- 
ties. But  most  significant,  perhaps,  of  all  was  the  way 
in  which  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  precise  standing  of  the  advisory  council.  It 
could  not  indeed  be  statutory,  but  it  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  permanent.  No  doubt  he  was  right.  The 
function  of  an  advisory  council  should  not  only  be  to 
advise  the  Department,  but  also  to  act  as  the  trustee 
of  such  liberty  as  the  Headmasters  surrender.  It 
would  thus  be  able  to  successfully  safeguard  the 
Schulfrcilicit,  in  the  extreme  case  of  any  Minister 
wishing  to  copy  the  example  of  the  German  Emperor 
by  trying  to  impose  on  the  education  of  this  country 
the  doctrines  and  shibboleths  of  his  party. 

Professor  Jebb's  pronouncement  of  "  no  bureaucracy  " 
was  endorsed  by  Sir  George  Kekewich,  who  seized  the 
occasion  to  make  a  regular  profession  of  faith.  His 
main  object  had  always  been  to  relax  the  bonds  of 
administration,  and  personally  he  was  a  foe  to  red  tape. 
Certainly  Sir  George  has  already  given  several  guaran- 
tees of  his  good  intentions.  It  is  under  his  regime 
that  the  hateful  payments  by  results  have  been 
abolished.  As  it  seems  the  secondary  schools  are 
bound  to  fall  into  someone's  hands,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  fall  into  those  of  the  present  Permanent 
Secretary.  He  has  always  taken  a  wide  view  of 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organiser,  and  his 
sterling  common  sense  is  a  sure  pledge  that  the  various 
problems  the  department  will  have  to  solve  will  not  be 
regulated  according  to  the  whims  of  the  faddist,  but 
will  meet  with  a  wise  and  sane  treatment. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  an  appendix  to  his  recently 
published  address  on  the  Position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  has  spoken  with  his  wonted  incisiveness  and 
insight.  He  has  coined  a  singularly  happy  phrase 
to  describe  a  too-familiar  phenomenon — "  a  new 
system  of  theological  development  backwards."  That 
is  really  a  very  just  and  luminous  description  of 
ritualism  at  its  worst.  The  Englishman's  "dread  of 
sacerdotalism  "  is  explained  as  his  inability  to  "  sympa- 
thise with  punctiliousness  about  trifles,  with  excessive 
scrupulosity,  with  practices  which  rest  on  authority, 
and  not  on  the  reason  of  the  thing."  Mere  individualism 
masquerading  in  the  name  of  an  authority,  "  the  secret 
nature  of  which  is  apparently  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  individual  recalcitrant,"  is  sternly  dismissed  as  an 
"  entirely  impossible  position"  which  "must  be  frankly 
abandoned."  We  wish  we  could  share  Dr.  Creighton's 
opinion  that  the  controversy  is  having  the  undoubtedly 
salutary  effect  of  ' '  compelling  us  to  think  more  seriously, 
and  to  weigh  the  tendency  of  our  actions  in  their  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  our  country  as  a  whole." 

Lord  Beaconsfield  described  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
"  Lothair"  as  "  the  Professor,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  home  career,  and,  like  many  men  of  his  order  of 
mind,  had  dreams  of  wild  vanity  which  the  New  World, 
they  think,  can  alone  realise."  Well,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  certainly  not  realised  his  dream  of  uniting 
Canada  with  the  United  States  ;  and  now  he  writes 
from  Toronto  to  tell  us  that  the  party  system  has  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting,  and  must  inevitably  dis- 
appear. For  a  professor  of  history  this  is  a  very 
superficial  judgment,  and  discovers  an  entire  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  forty  years,  from 
the  suppression  of  the  last  Jacobite  rising  in  1745  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  general  election  in  1784,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  party  principle.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
whether  the  Grenville  Whigs  or  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
were  to  hold  office,  and  what  was  to  be  done  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  friends,  or  what  would  satisfy  his 
Grace  of  Newcastle.    But  our  vigorous  party  system 
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survived  this  interlude  of  faction,  just  as  it  will  survive 
the  present  period  of  confusion  and  weakness  through 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  passing. 

Samoa  is  once  more  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
position  has  undergone  unexpected  developments  as 
the  result  of  the  support  accorded  to  a  new  aspirant  to 
the  throne.  With  the  death  of  King  Malietoa,  Mataafa, 
his  rival,  not  unreasonably  hoped  to  assume  power.  But 
another  Malietoa  was  elected,  and  the  position  reverted 
to  that  of  1889.  The  German  representative  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mataafa,  but  his  British  and  American 
colleagues  favoured  Malietoa.  In  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  adherents  of  the  two  chiefs  Mataafa 
triumphed,  and  the  German  Consul  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  by  assuming  practical  control  of  the 
Government.  His  action  was  met  by  prompt  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  British  and  American  Consuls.  The 
question  now  is,  What  will  the  German  Government  do  ? 
That  Germany  is  eager  to  secure  possession  of  Samoa 
is  undoubted  ;  but  she  is  not  prepared  for  a  conflict. 
Nor  against  Great  Britain  and  America  has  she  any 
chance  of  success.  Germany  will  not  retire,  because  her 
commercial  interests  preponderate  ;  Great  Britain  can- 
not, because  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  so  deeply 
concerned  strategically ;  whilst  America's  resolve  to 
hold  on  has  been  strengthened  by  recent  events.  The 
tripartite  control  is  a  miserable  failure ;  but  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  is  as  obscure  now  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

If  comparatively  little  has  recently  been  heard  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  circumstance  is  one  on  which 
they  are  to  be  congratulated.  It  means  that  they  are 
indulging  in  no  new  economic  and  financial  adventures. 
They  are  steadily  putting  their  respective  houses  in 
order  preparatory,  as  their  best  friends  hope,  to  enter- 
ing the  larger  establishment  of  federation.  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  the  case  with  Queensland,  according 
to  the  view  laid  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on 
Tuesday  by  Sir  Horace  Tozer.  Queensland's  progress 
in  every  direction  is  of  the  happiest  augury  for  her 
immediate  future.  She  has  put  her  finances  on  a  satis- 
factory and  businesslike  basis  ;  the  tick  pest,  which 
at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  her  cattle,  is  proving 
amenable  to  scientific  treatment  ;  and  she  has  discovered 
so  plentiful  a  supply  of  artesian  water  that,  as  Sir 
Horace  Tozer  said,  a  new  era  has  been  opened  up. 
Artesian  water  is  some  compensation  for  many  of  the 
difficulties  Queensland  has  hitherto  had  to  face. 

If  the  latest  Order  in  Council  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment on  account  of  age  of  persons  in  the  Civil  Service 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
as  apparently  it  is — a  new  principle  is  being  introduced 
which  may  ultimately  affect  very  considerably  the 
present  conditions  of  tenure  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  of  the 
Judges.  The  compulsory  retirement  of  all  persons  in 
the  established  Civil  Service  is,  in  future,  to  take  place 
when  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  reached.  This  limit  was 
first  fixed  in  1890,  but  Civil  Servants  in  the  department 
of  law  and  justice  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  declared 
not  to  be  within  the  Order.  The  new  Order  now  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  persons  "who  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  subject  to  the  compulsory  retirement  provi- 
sions "  these  shall  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year.  Except  so  far  as  the  Judges  are  concerned,  and 
the  Masters  of  the  Court,  who  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  are  any  vested  rights  or  interests  which  prevent 
the  Order  from  taking  effect. 

As  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  against  the  conviction  of 
the  Holloway  draper  who  sold,  as  linen,  goods  which 
were  admixtures  of  linen  and  cotton,  we  do  not  feel 
quite  free  to  discuss  the  matter  as  fully  as  might  be 
desirable.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the 
essentials  the  prosecution  was  on  all  fours  with  the 
well-known  flannelette  case.  The  point  is  that  when 
a  purchaser  asks  for  linen,  which  is  well  understood 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  housewife  to  possess  quali- 
ties distinct  from  cotton,  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  have 
linen,  and  not  an  article  which  only  receives  the  name 
by  virtue  of  a  strong  thread  of  llax  here  and  there.  The 


endeavour  to  hoodwink  purchasers  is  a  great  deal  too- 
prevalent.  Action  is  all  the  more  desirable  because  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  adulterated  stuffs  brought  into  this 
country  from  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
Germans  are  the  worst  of  offenders,  perhaps  ;  it  is 
part  of  their  commercial  code  to  make  a  thing  look 
better  than  it  really  is  ;  but  the  French  are  not  much 
more  reliable.  After  the  linen  test  case  has  been 
decided,  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  beautiful 
Lyons  silks  which  the  Englishwoman  is  so  careful  to 
ask  for.  They  are  frequently  composed,  as  to  75  or 
80  per  cent.,  of  "mercerised"  cotton  and  ramie. 
The  evil  is  difficult  to  combat,  but  at  least  the  practice 
will  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
it  is  proposed  to  move  from  the  Unionist  benches  are 
amendment  to  the  Address  calling  attention  to  his 
judgment  with  the  sentence  that  followed  it  in  the  Wark 
case.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  can  be  removed  only  by  the  action  of  the 
Sovereign  on  the  petition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  constitutional  authority  for  such  an  amend- 
ment cannot  be  questioned,  but  to  find  a  precedent  for 
it  one  would  have  to  go  back  a  long  way.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  occasion  will  not  arise  to  press  this  amend- 
ment itself  into  service  as  a  precedent  for  an  equally 
long  period. 

Speaking  of  amendments  to  the  Address,  one  is  to  be 
moved  from  the  Radical  side  censuring  the  Government 
for  not  dealing  practically  with  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions.  Nothing  but  loyalty  to  the  present  Ministry 
prevented  its  being  moved  by  a  Conservative.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soreness  which  exists  among 
very  many  Members,  especially  on  the  Unionist  side, 
on  this  subject.  They  mean  to  have  something  done, 
and  the  Ministers  will  hardly  be  wise  if  they  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
rather  than  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  group  of  their 
own  followers,  which  includes  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Tory  party.  Probably  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Pension  Bill  this 
Session,  but  that  is  not  what  they  are  asked  to  do.  Let 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  answer  to  the  deputation  which  is  shortly 
to  wait  upon  him,  make  it  clear  that  the  Government 
will  bring  in  a  Bill  before  this  Parliament  is  out,  and  the 
Tories  will  not  hamper  them  by  any  precipitancy.  We 
are  certain  that  Mr.  Balfour's  private  wishes  are  all  in 
favour  of  action,  and  we  trust  that  Cabinet  diplomacy 
will  not  necessitate  him  doing  violence  to  his  own  better 
feelings.  Mr.  Morley's  Montrose  remarks  on  this 
theme  cannot  be  said  to  come  to  much. 

How  it  may  strike  Liberals  we  do  not  know  ;  but  to 
us  the  spectacle  of  the  Liberal  leaders  mauling  one 
another  in  public  is  highly  entertaining.  Unfortunately 
one's  enjoyment  is  somewhat  marred  by  doubts  as  to 
the  good  taste  of  the  exhibition.  Fights,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  a  kind  of  fascination,  from  cock-fights 
to  the  Homeric  contests  of  the  prize  ring  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  much  like  to  be  caught 
looking  on.  Some  of  those  present  at  the  Brechin 
gathering  must  surely  have  felt  rather  ashamed  when 
they  met  respectable  Liberals  who  stayed  away.  And 
if  Mr.  Morley,  the  quiet  man  of  letters,  could  give  so 
brilliant  an  exhibition,  what  will  not  the  attraction  be 
when  Sir  William,  the  greatest  of  political  pugilists, 
enters  the  lists  against  his  friends  ?  How  fast  the 
Liberal  party  is  going  the  way  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  T 
From  the  moment  of  the  surrender  of  1886,  the 
Irish  party  has  never  lost  its  grip  of  the  Liberals. 
Now,  it  seems,  they  are  to  drag  the  Liberals  alter 
them,  even  in  their  dissension.  No  wonder  the  Radical 
Whips  have  difficulty  in  getting  candidates  to  come 
forward.  Those  who  keep  in  the  background  can  hold 
themselves  free  to  join  the  leader  who  ultimately 
emerges,  if  ever  any  should  emerge,  successfully  from 
the  confusion.  But  he  who  comes  forward  now  must 
declare  himself  Morleyite,  Campbell-Bannermanite,  or 
Roseherian  ;  and  how  is  the  poor  man  to  choose  ? 
During  the  last  day  or  two  Lord  Salisbury  must  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  his  18S5  speech  on  the  Liberal 
tribes' 
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MR.  MORLEY  STRIKES. 

THE  Liberal  leaders,  one  and  all,  seem  to  be  just 
now  in  a  very  exemplary  state  of  resignation. 
Lord  Rosebery  opened  the  ball  some  time  back  by 
adding  another  to  the  list  of  mysterious  resignations 
which  strew  the  path  of  history.  A  few  weeks  ago  Sir 
"William  Harcourt  followed  Lord  Rosebery,  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life  ;  and  now  Mr.  John  Morley  has 
followed  Sir  William  Harcourt.  As  one  after  the  other 
the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  retire  into 
private  life,  one  feels  inclined  to  ask  in  all  seriousness, 
though  in  the  words  of  Breitmann,  "  Vere  is  dat  Barty 
now?"  Lord  Rosebery  resigned,  we  know,  because  he 
could  not  get  on  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who 
resigned  because  he  could  not  get  on  with  Lord 
Rosebery.  Mr.  Morley  says,  modestly,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  resign,  but  he  asks  leave  "no  longer  to 
take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  formal 
counsels  of  the  Liberal  party,"  though,  of  course, 
according  to  the  formula,  he  will  continue  to  co-operate 
in  the  advancement  of  every  Liberal  cause  (poor  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  !).  With  his  reasons  for 
this  step  Mr.  Morley  fills  three  columns  and  a  half  of 
the  "  Times,"  which  are  not  a  bit  too  much,  for  the  step 
is  momentous,  and  the  reasons  are  weighty  and  well 
expressed. 

Mr.  Morley  has  never  delivered  a  more  politically 
important  or  rhetorically  effective  speech  than  this 
Brechin  Manifesto.  After  a  silence  which  we  are  told 
was  deliberately  extended  over  a  year,  Mr.  Morley 
liberates  his  soul,  and  pronounces  passionately  against 
"the  filthy  rag"  of  Imperialism.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Morley  contrasts  favourably  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  has  never  told  the  world  plainly  why 
he  resigned,  but  has  taken  refuge  in  the  oracular 
phrases  of  a  letter,  and  even  refused  to  address  his 
constituents.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  Mr.  Morley, 
to  his  honour  be  it  said.  He  will  not  define  a  Jingo, 
but  he  knows  one  when  he  sees  him  ;  and  he  shrinks 
from  him  as  from  seme  mad  and  dangerous  animal. 
"I  will  not  go  about  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Morley, 
"  saying  fine  things  or  listening  to  fine  things  about 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  the  same  time  sponging  off  the 
slate  all  the  lessons  that  Mr.  Gladstone  taught  us,  and 
all  the  lessons  that  he  set."  Call  it  what  you  like, 
Jingoism  or  Imperialism,  and  let  it  come  from  Liberal 
or  Tory  teachers,  this  policy  of  expansion  means 
militarism,  which  in  its  tuin  means  a  gigantic  expendi- 
ture and  war.  We  are  tr)  ing  to  give  a  fair  summary 
of  Mr.  Morley's  argument  ;  and  thus  it  goes  on. 
There  is  a  necessary  Imperialism,  and  an  inevitable 
expansion  (not  specified,  by  the  way)  ;  but  we  must 
measure  our  strength  by  common-sense,  and  not 
challenge  the  world.  Manifest  destiny  is  moonshine, 
and  war  for  commerce  means  murder  for  gain.  Of  all 
the  instances  of  wanton  Jingoism,  the  conquest  of  the 
Sudan  is  the  worst.  The  Sudan  is  not  necessary  to 
Egypt ;  and  three  years  ago  Lord  Rosebery  denounced 
the  march  upon  the  Sudan  as  an  outrage  to  France  ; 
while  ten  years  ago  Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  its 
civilisation  would  be  a  hopeless  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure 

The  above  lines  are,  we  think,  a  very  fair  resume  of 
Mr.  Morley's  argument,  for  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery 
have  betrayed  themselves  into  inconsistencies  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sudan  expedition.  Neither  of  them 
believed  in  its  success,  though  both  were  glad  to  profit 
by  it.  That  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Morley's  argu- 
ment goes  without  saying.  By  an  old  and  rather 
paltry  controversial  trick,  Mr.  Morley  confounds  the 
vainglorious  Jingo,  who  believes  we  can  take  the  world, 
with  the  Imperialist,  who  holds  that  nothing  but  an 
expanding  empire  can  provide  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  recoup  a  rising  expenditure.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  "murder  for  gain";  but,  seeing  that  we 
have  no  sooner  conquered  a  country  than  we 
throw  it  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
where  is  the  justification  for  the  phrase?  However, 
the  interesting  question  is,  not  what  we  think  of  Mr. 
Morley's  pronouncement,  but  what  the  Radicals  think 
•of  it.     Mr.  Morley  has  broken  definitively  with  Lord 


Rosebery,  as  has  Sir  William  Harcourt.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  Radical  party  will  these  two  statesmen 
carry  with  them  ?  What  will  the  Irish  do  ?  And  what 
will  Lord  Rosebery  do  ?  These  are  questions  which 
once  more  make  party  politics  interesting.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  in  favour  of  dropping 
Home  Rule,  and  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Irish  will  stick  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley, 
despite  of  no  personal  liking  for  either.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  will  probably  carry  Wales,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  Mr.  Morley  is  still  a  power  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  "  Manchester 
Guardian,"  is  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Mr.  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Scott  represents  a  large  body  of  intellectual 
Radicals.  As  for  the  Midlands,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  outburst  at  Birmingham  the  other  day  :  it 
was  dead  against  Jingoism.  In  Scotland  Lord  Rosebery 
will  probably  prevail,  firstly,  because  he  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  secondly,  because  Scotchmen,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Cromer's  cry  of  hands  off,  will  continue  to  find  berths  for 
themselves  in  our  new  possessions.  But  even  north  of 
the  Tweed  Mr.  Morley  will  have  a  considerable  follow- 
ing. Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  Radicals  who  follow  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Morley,  no  one  can  dispute  that  they  will  draw 
off  a  sufficient  body  to  make  Lord  Rosebery's  position 
very  awkward.  Mr.  Asquith's  conduct  suddenly 
becomes  interesting.  Intellectually  we  should  say 
that  Mr.  Asquith's  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Morley 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  but,  as  a  comparatively 
young  man,  he  may  be  drawn  by  calculation, 
and  social  ties,  to  the  side  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Cer- 
tainly his  speech  at  Louth  points  that  way.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  has  aged  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  a  fighting  poli- 
tician, while  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  will 
"  smile  and  smile,"  and  crack  his  mild  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  factions.  But  even  with  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  help  him  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Rosebery's  position  will  be  one  of  embarrassing  weak- 
ness. Practically  no  difference  of  principle  now  sepa- 
rates Lord  Rosebery  from  a  considerable  section  of 
Liberal-Unionists.  Will  Lord  Rosebery  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  Imperial  and  Socialistic  lines? 


THE  AMERICAN  TRAGI-COMEDY. 

THE  victories  of  peace  are  oftentimes  more  difficult 
to  achieve  than  the  victories  of  war.  This 
worthy  platitude  is  now  being  pressed  upon  America  in 
a  manner  which  is  as  emphatic  as  it  is  unexpected.  To 
conquer  Spain  was  not  such  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  to 
solve  the  problems  in  Colonial  administration  which 
Spain  could  not  solve  is  more  difficult.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  was  the  light  work 
of  a  morning,  with  breakfast  as  a  pleasant  interlude  ; 
but  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  was  then 
created  will  tax,  for  many  a  year,  the  moral  and 
material  resources  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
problems  presented  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  not 
the  easy  two-and-two-make-four  problems  which  Con- 
gress imagined  when  it  denounced  the  misgovernment 
of  Spain  and  howled  for  war  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  United  States  will  yet  have 
to  suppress  rebellion  in  her  new  colonies  with  a  vigour 
which  Spain  was  never  able  to  achieve.  In  that  event, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sentimentalists,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  this  country,  will  openly  repent  of 
the  intolerably  harsh  criticism  to  which  they  subjected 
Spain  in  the  hour  of  her  many  difficulties.  After  this 
desirable  recantation,  the  politicians  at  Washington 
may  then  attain  a  truer  conception  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  colonial  empire,  and  a  more  modest  con- 
ception of  their  power  to  surmount  them. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  modesty  is  not  a 
virtue  which  is  easily  accessible  in  America.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  set  forth  a  list  of  homely  necessary 
virtues  he  forgot  it  altogether,  and  to-day  his  country- 
men exhibit  the  same  aptitude.  Modesty  was  con- 
spicuously absent,  for  instance,  from  the  declaration  ot 
the  gentleman   from    Kentucky   who   announced  in 
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Congress  last  week  that  the  United  States  might  have 
to  whip  Germany  as  it  had  whipped  Spain.  The 
applause  which  followed  this  delightful  boast  is  only 
another  indication  that  the  politicians  of  America  have 
not  even  begun  to  realise  the  high  responsibilities 
which  belong  to  its  new  position  as  a  world-power. 
Nor  has  the  Government  shown  that  it  has  fully 
grasped  the  situation,  or  is  capable  of  dealing  with  an 
imperial  question  in  terms  of  imperialism.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  is  one  of  open  rebellion  ;  so  far 
from  being  grateful  to  their  liberators,  the  Filipinos 
demand  of  the  Americans  that  they  shall  remove  them- 
selves promptly — their  soldiers  and  also  their  warships. 
Were  it  not  so  serious  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard 
this  surprising  denouement  as  an  exquisite  piece  of 
international  comedy.  For  we  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  cocksure  fashion  in  which  Americans 
discussed  the  future  of  the  Philippines  (even  before  the 
power  of  Spain  was  broken),  and  the  effusive  patronage 
which  they  extended  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  friends. 
The  humanitarian  twaddle  which  was  then  the  mode 
was  touching  in  its  idyllic  simplicity,  for  it  ignored 
human  nature,  and  forgot  the  rough  methods  by  which 
colonial  empire  is  accomplished.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rose-water  sentiment  of  that  time  encouraged 
the  Filipinos  to  believe  that  their  friends  the  Americans 
would  leave  them  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
and  almost  explains  the  tragi-comic  situation  of  the 
present. 

Even  now  the  Americans  have  not  learned  their 
lesson.  At  Manila  and  Iloilo  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
grave  to  compel  high  statesmanship  ;  yet  Congress,  as 
is  its  wont,  is  darkening  counsel  with  pompous  Resolu- 
tions, while  the  Executive  is  fumbling  with  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry.  The  one  method  of  dealing  with  this 
difficult  situation  is  as  fatuous  as  the  other.  In  saying 
this  we  have  no  desire  to  be  hypercritical,  nor  do  we 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the 
Philippines  suggests  little  but  embarrassments  ;  still 
less  are  we  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
occasion  demands  plain  speaking,  especially  when  we 
find  the  politicians  at  Washington  treating  a  momentous 
international  problem  as  if  it  were  a  question  for 
mere  academic  discussion.  One  gathers  from  the 
Resolutions  offered  in  Congress  for  debate,  that  it  is 
open  to  America  to  accept  control  of  the  Philippines 
or  leave  them  alone.  That  is  to  reveal  a  startling 
ignorance  of  the  whole  situation,  as  well  as  a  strange 
disregard  of  obvious  duty.  America  destroyed  all 
responsible  government  in  the  islands,  and  it  is  due 
to  herself,  as  an  honourable  and  capable  Power,  to  see 
that  a  responsible  Government  is  again  established. 
What  form  that  Government  should  take  is  not  for 
outsiders  to  decide  or  even  discuss  ;  but  in  Europe  we 
have  the  rigrht  to  declare  that  the  Philippines  must  not 
be  permitted  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  If  President 
Aguinaldo  and  his  Government  at  Malalos  are  capable 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  under  the  protection  of 
America,  we  shall  gladly  accept  that  solution.  There 
is  little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Aguinaldo  and 
the  few  other  educated  Filipinos  associated  with  him 
are  capable  of  holding  in  check  the  mixed  and  lawless 
races  inhabiting  the  scattered  islands.  To  do  this  an 
organised  army  would  be  needed,  as  well  as  a  capable 
fleet,  even  if  the  central  authority  were  strictly  honest. 
These  conditions  of  successful  government,  we  fear, 
are  not  to  be  secured  at  the  present  moment.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  must  face  the  alternative. 
She  must  set  aside  all  fine-spun  sentiment,  and  govern 
the  islands  until  their  inhabitants  are  able  to  govern 
themselves  ;  and  she  must  take  the  task  in  hand  at 
once.  To  shuffle  the  problem  aside,  as  President 
McKinley  is  doing,  by  appointing  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  is  the  helpless  device  of  a  party-politician 
who  is  at  once  well-meaning  and  weak.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  his  own  want  of  power,  both  moral  and 
administrative  ;  it  is  also  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Executive  of  the  United  tes  is  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  bosses  who  control  the  political 
machine* 

Thfat  is  the  abiding  danger  in  America.  It  is  a 
danger  that  menaces  her  own  internal  affairs,  and 
threatens  the  effective  occupation  of  the  colonies  she 
has  now  acquired.    More  important  still  :  it  is  a  danger 
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which  will  follow  her  advent  into  European  politics, 
embarrassing  her  own  policy  and  dismaying  her  friends. 
We  confess  frankly  that  we  have  no  good-will  towards 
the  self-seeking  politicians  who  direct  affairs  for  their 
own  ends  at  Washington,  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  to  be  a  close  friend  of  America  is 
for  the  present  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  gentlemen. 
Patriotism  forms  no  part  of  their  ethical  outfit.  They 
are  as  capable  of  supplying  rotten  ships  and  embalmed 
beef  to  their  own  Government,  as  of  endangering  their 
country's  interests  abroad  by  scornful  talk  or  hostile 
tariffs.  To  secure  a  catch-vote  for  their  party  is  more 
important  to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  than  the  well-being  of  the  Philippines. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  public 
opinion  in  America  which  is  hostile  to  imperial  expan- 
sion, and  every  day  it  increases  in  volume.  But  the 
party  wire-pullers  have  nothing  in  common  with  this 
honest  opinion  :  they  are  merely  using  it  to  serve  party 
ends,  and  at  the  same  time  manufacturing  a  spurious 
imitation.  That  it  thwarts  the  Government  is  enough  ; 
just  as  it  was  enough  when  their  outcry  thwarted  Mr. 
McKinley's  dealings  with  Seiior  Sagasta,  and  pre- 
cipitated, quite  needlessly,  the  war  with  Spain.  They 
wield  an  immense  power,  these  political  bosses  ;  and  it 
is  because  they  wield  it  so  badly,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  it  is  more  rational  to  treat  the  recent  out- 
burst of  American  affection  for  Great  Britain  with 
toleration  rather  than  enthusiasm. 

Already  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  Saturday  Review 
is  being  justified.  Even  the  people  who  censured  our 
aloofness  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  tide  of  senti- 
mentality setting  eastward  from  America  to  the  British 
Isles  is  on  the  ebb.  Here  there  is  no  diminution  of 
friendship,  but  those  of  us  who  follow  American  affairs 
with  watchfulness  perceive  a  slackening  in  American 
affection  for  Great  Britain.  That  was  inevitable  ;  it  was 
inevitable  also  that  this  change  should  express  itself  in 
matters  of  material  interest.  A  friendship  that  is  to  be 
enduring  must  be  capable  of  sacrifice  ;  so  far,  however, 
the  politicians  at  Washington  have  not  shown  any 
marked  desire  to  offer  this  guarantee.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  methods  of  expressing  goodwill  towards 
England  was  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards 
Canada.  This  has  not  been  done.  The  hostile  tariff 
directed  against  Canadian-sawn  lumber,  for  instance,  is 
still  in  force,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 
lumbermen  to  secure  a  fair  arrangement  upon  reciprocal 
terms  have  utterly  failed.  Whether  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  our  interests  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  be  treated  with  the  same  scant  courtesy  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  question  is  being  debated  vigorously  by 
a  part)'  in  Congress  that  is  bent  upon  obtaining  absolute 
power  over  the  Canal.  At  present  this  party  is  in  a 
minority,  but  when  the  Government  Bill  is  framed  and 
submitted  the  Opposition  may  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  wreck  it.  Changeableness  is  the  one  certain 
thing  in  American  politics  ;  and  it  is  this  element  of 
fickleness  which  makes  their  entry  into  European 
politics  so  portentous.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  Executive  derives  its  ultimate  power  from 
Congress.  The  security  of  a  good  understanding 
between  this  country  and  the  States  is  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  self-seeking  professional  politicians.  By-and- 
bye  we  may  understand  this  better  than  we  do  now. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  the  advent  of 
America  into  European  politics  would  not  make  for 
peace,  his  forecast  had  a  deep  significance  for  ourselves 
which  was  set  aside  by  the  sentimentalism  of  the  hour. 
After  this  hour  has  passed — as  pass  it  will — we  shall 
remember  and  know. 


"THE  .CRUSADKRS." 

IN  his  "Crusaders"  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  defined 
in  advance  the  nature  of  the  peace  agitation  with 
which  we  are  threatened.  The  vague  philanthropy, 
which  he  satirised  then,  is  now  developed  on  a  wider 
field,  but  in  essentials  is  the  same.  Among  the 
heralds  of  this  "Crusade  of  Peace  "  are  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  It  may  be  significant, 
as  it  is  certainly  amusing,  to  find  the  anti-ecclesiastic 
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lying  down  with  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  dawn  of  the  new 
era.  Mr.  Morley  at  Brechin  allowed  his  ecstasy  to 
carry  him  away  ev  en  to  denunciation  of  his  old  friends 
the  dissenters,  because  they  ventured  to  say  there  were 
worse  things  than  war  ;  but  the  Bishop  is  less  hysterical 
than  the  philosopher  and  the  bookman.  For  Dr. 
Creighton  we  have  only  admiration.  Unlike  Mr. 
Morley,  he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  humorous  percep- 
tion, while  long  years  of  historic  research  have  matured 
the  qualities  of  statesmanship.  No  one,  therefore,  is 
better  fitted  than  he  to  place  its  exact  value  on  his 
own  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  pro- 
moting the  "  International  Crusade  of  Peace."  To 
have  refused  the  office  would  have  been  to  give  a 
handle  to  the  malignant  which  our  Bishop  is  too  wise 
to  offer,  while  its  acceptance  cannot  blunt  his  faculty 
for  estimating  precisely  its  practical  import. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Stead,  will  have 
it  that  the  campaign  now  opened  is  not  only  analogous 
to  the  Crusades,  but  is  "going  one  better  than  1876." 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  new  Gladstone  is  not  yet  to  be 
discerned ;  and  for  the  Crusades,  though  irresistibly 
compelled  by  an  enthusiasm,  a  sentiment,  a  conviction, 
which  make  the  force  behind  Mr.  Stead's  campaign 
ridiculous  in  comparison,  they  were  a  failure  ;  nor  were 
the   benefits   they  conferred   on   Europe   their  only 
outcome.     "Never,"   says   Mr.  Morley,    "was  the 
moment  more  opportune."    The  statement  is  certainly 
true  of  Russia.    Statesmen,  whose  game  is  favoured  by- 
peace,  have  before  this  called  for  a  Congress  to  compel 
general  disarmament,  as  Austria  suggested  in  1850. 
We  do  not  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  Tsar  himself, 
though  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  comment  of  Count 
Tolstoy — who  is  certainly  no  foe  to  peace — that  it  will  be 
easier  to  accept  the  proposal  when  the  Emperor  has 
set  the  example  to  other  nations.    In  considering  the 
practical  question  whether  the  Russian  proposals  are 
likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  result  of  insuring  peace 
or  making  war  a  less  acceptable  method  than  it  is  now 
of  settling  international  quarrels,  we  must  remember 
that  not  only  England  and  Russia  have  to  be  considered, 
but  all  the  Great  Powers.    These  proposals  are  now 
presented  in  a  concrete  form,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  Tsar's  ally  already  takes  exception  to  one 
of  them.     France   thinks   that  she   has  discovered 
a  submarine  boat  which  will  prove  a  deadly  weapon 
in  naval  warfare,  and  a  patriotic  subscription  to  build 
boats  of  this  kind   has   already  reached  8o,oco  fr., 
and  now  she  is  tola  they  are  to  be  ruled  out  of  civilised 
armaments  !    But  why  are  rams  to  be  tabooed  and  big 
guns  left?     What  nation  will  refrain  from  adopting  a 
new  kind  of  powder  if  she  thinks  she  is  to-day  behind 
in   the   race  ?     England   has   already   accepted  the 
principle  of  arbitration,  and  is  ready  to  do  so  again  ; 
but  there  are  occasions  when  no  nation  could  accept  it. 
We  have  at  least  once  gone  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
such  concession,  and  thereby  got  credit  for  cowardice. 
It  takes  two  to  make  an  arbitration,  as  it  does  to  make 
a  quarrel.    And,  if  we  restrict  or  reduce  armaments, 
will  that  make  fighting  less  probable?  Is  a  country  less 
pugnacious  wi'h  an  army  of  one  million  than  of  two? 
Vague  talk  will  help  little  ;  we  have  row  definite  pro- 
posals to  consider  and  the  results  of  their  acceptance, 
if  we  reduce  our  expenditure  in  armaments  by  half,  the 
whole  of  England,  according  to  John  Bright,  "  would 
be  a  garden,  and  every  Englishman  housed  in  marble." 
Material  prosperity  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  depends  on 
a  greater.    "  If,  sire,  any  other  come  that  hath  better 
iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold,"  might 
be  said  to-day  to  the  monarch  of  any  rich  nation  with 
as  much  truth  as  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history. 
Christianity  has  not  given  material  peace  to  the  world, 
but,  as  its  Founder  Himself  predicted,  it  has  brought  a 
sword.    In  fact,  religion  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
wars  than  the  jealousies  of  dynasties  or  "the  pagan 
pride  of  empire."    And  this  is  natural,  for  the  more 
potent  the  conviction,  the  less  objectionable  will  be 
found  the  process  of  killing  the  body  to  save  the  soul. 
We  are  confident  that  we  shall  soon  find  our  Crusaders 
ready  to  slaughter  into  obedience  objectors  to  their 
programme  of  peace.    "  Sois  mon  frere,  ou  je  te  tue," 
'»  a   maxim  found   lurking   in  many  propagandists' 
convictions.    After  all,  is  war  really  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.-'    Are  not  apathy,  love  of  ease,  and  the  frantic 


pursuit  of  wealth  more  demoralising  to  the  body 
politic  ?  "  No  Body  can  be  healthfull  without  Exercise, 
neither  naturall  Body,  nor  Politique  ;  and  certainly,  to  a 
Kingdom  or  Estate,  a  Just  &  Honourable  W'arre,  is  the 
true  Exercise.  A  Civill  Warre,  indeed,  is  like  the  Heat 
of  a  Fever  ;  But  a  Forraine  Warre,  is  like  the  Heat  of 
Exercise,  and  serveth  to  keepe  the  Body  in  Health  ;  For 
in  a  Slothfull  Peace,  both  Courages  will  effeminate,  & 
Manners  Corrupt."  We  trust  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  if 
often  at  fault,  will  not  be  wholly  lost  on  a  generation 
which  is  invited  to  look  for  "  a  practical  Paradise." 

The  peace  promoters  seem  to  us  to  go  wrong  more 
in  their  methods  than  their  aspirations.  They  are 
striving  to  remove  effects  without  touching*  the  cause. 
The  sensible  conduct  of  affairs,  the  discussion  of  exist- 
ing differences  between  reasonable  men,  who  will  (irmly 
maintain  the  rights  of  their  own  country  while  they  try 
to  appreciate  a  rival's  point  of  view,  will  lead  to  more 
settlements  of  quarrels  than  forbidding  the  use  of  rams 
or  submarine  boats.  Also  we  might  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate, the  amenities  of  civilised  intercourse  in  our  news- 
papers. International  politeness  is  certainly  a  move 
towards  peace,  because  discourtesy  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  war.  Reform  human  nature,  and  you  will  ultimately 
get  rid  of  most  wars,  though  the  reforming  process 
may  itself  be  the  occasion  of  many.  Even  so,  there 
will  still  be  occasions,  we  believe,  when  nations  must 
meet  face  to  face  in  the  path  where  there  is  no  turning 
back.  As  a  rule,  however,  "mutual  cowardice  keeps  us 
at  peace,"  that  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  he 
had  quite  as  much  common-sense  as  a  great  many 
excellent  people,  who  would  be  setting  the  world 
straight  without  taking  into  account  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants. 


ORGANISED  LABOUR. 

THE  Report  on  Trade-unions  whichhas  justbeenissued 
by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is,  in  some  respects,  fuller  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  statistics  given  relate  to  the  year  1897,  with  com- 
parative figures  for  the  years  1892  to  1S96.  This  period, 
especially  the  last  three  years  of  it,  has  been  one  of 
remarkably  flourishing  trade.    We  are  extremely  glad 
to  see  that  the  trade-unions,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  were 
in  1897,  as  no  doubt  they  are  still,  in  prosperous  con- 
dition.   The  best  single  test  is  membership.    In  1892 
the  total  trade-union  membership  was  1,500,451.  Hence 
it  declined  steadily  to  1,404,898  in  1895,  and  has  risen 
since  then  to  1,609,909  in  1897.    Out  of  this  last  total 
no  fewer  than  1,059,609  members  belong  to  a  hundred 
"  principal  unions,"  the  great  permanent  regiments  of 
industry ;   the   rest,    or    550,300  persons,    belong  to 
1,187  organisations,  many  of  them  very  small.  The 
total  income  of  the  100  leading  unions  was,  in  1892, 
,£1,455,885,  and   in    1897  ,£1,981,971.     Their  total 
reserve  funds  in  hand  amounted,  in  1892,  to  ,£1,618,790, 
and  in  1897  to  ,£2,273,619.     These  figures  are  the 
more  satisfactory  in  that  the  period  covers  two  of  the 
severest  and  costliest  labour  conflicts  on  record,  that 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  and  that  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers. 

Friendly  Societies  and  the  distributive  and  whole- 
sale Co-operative  Societies  are,  in  their  way,  monu- 
ments of  what  can  be  done  by  the  practical,  organ- 
ising genius  of  the    English    race — practical  genius 
touched  by  the  spirit  of   idealism — but  trade-unions 
have  had  greater  difficulties  to   contend  with,  and 
have  won  a  greater  victory.     They  were  born  and 
shaped  in  that  time  of  storm  and  stress  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  English  artisan  were  at  their  lowest ; 
when  industry  had  been  revolutionised  by  invention, 
and  the  old  social  and  legal  protections,  which  had 
sheltered  him  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  economic  Liberalism. 
The  new  societies  had  fo       ars  to  carry  on  their 
vindication  of  a  fair  share  of  labour  in  the  common 
receipts  of  industry,  under  the  guise  of  "  unlawful  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade."    It  was  not  until  the 
legislation  of  1871  that  they  finally  were  released  from 
this  category,  and  even  then  they  were  left  bound  by 
some  jealous  restrictions.     Just  as  nations  are  born 
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and  at  first  moulded  under  the  influence  of  the 
necessity  of  self-defence,  but  afterwards  develop 
institutions  designed  for  pacific  ends,  so  has  it 
been  with  these  industrial  commonwealths.  Their 
primary  function  has  always  been  the  protection  of  the 
individual  workman's  interest  as  against  employers, 
but  they  have  subsequently  provided  for  his  other  great 
risks  and  dangers.  A  member  of  a  fully  developed 
trade-union,  like  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  or  the 
Boilermakers,  is  assured  against  all  the  main  con- 
tingencies of  this  troublous  life.  He  is  guaranteed,  by 
the  services  of  a  skilled  and  vigilant  executive,  that  he 
will  obtain  the  best  wage  rates  and  shortest  hours  of 
labour  that  the  condition  of  the  trade  will  allow.  He 
is  maintained  by  his  society,  if  he  is  thrown  out  of  work 
for  a  time  by  slackness  of  employment  or  if  he  is  sick, 
and  then  he  is  superannuated.  This  is  much;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  trade-union  should  not  also  become 
an  association  enforcing  the  highest  industrial  morals, 
ensuring  sound  and  honest  work,  and  promoting  tech- 
nical education  and  general  higher  knowledge  among 
its  members.  All  this,  however  imperfectly  it  was 
carried  out,  certainly  entered  into  the  ideal  of  the 
mediaeval  guilds.  Not  many  labour  organisations 
attain  to  this  ideal  ;  some  have  actually  worked  against 
it ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  attaining  it  if 
their  members  so  desire. 

It  appears  that  out  of  9J  millions  spent  during  the 
years  1892-97  by  the  100  principal  unions,  only  about 
2  millions  were  spent  on  "dispute  pay,"  while  nearly  5^ 
millions  were  paid  away  in  friendly  benefit.  There  is, 
we  think,  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  and 
in  the  long  run,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  great  conflicts, 
one  effective  organisation  of  workmen,  and  consequently 
of  employers,  tends  to  the  settlement  of  trade  questions 
by  pacific  instead  of  warlike  means.  Discussion  takes 
the  place  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ;  agreement  and  com- 
promise that  of  victory  or  surrender.  Diplomacy  is 
substituted  for  war.  Occasional  negotiations  have  even 
been  replaced  here  and  there  by  the  formation  of  stand- 
ing councils  or  parliaments  of  industry,  representing 
both  the  Capital  and  Labour  of  a  trade  like  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Trades'  Boards.  At  this 
point  discussion  and  agreement  almost  assume  the 
dignity  of  debate  and  legislation.  These  Boards  have 
for  years  adjusted  the  most  difficult  questions  without 
a  single  strike  or  lock-out.  One  may  almost  say 
that  the  workmen  have,  by  their  collective  action, 
raised  themselves  from  the  rank  of  servants  or 
"hands"  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  that  of 
equal  parties  at  the  end  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  great  industries,  the  wage-rates  and  hours  of  labour 
are  fixed,  not  between  individual  employers  and  their 
workmen,  but  by  the  most  formal  agreements  made 
between  those  equal  parties,  the  trade-union  on  the 
one  side  and  the  employers'  association  on  the  other. 
This  being  so,  the  question  for  statesmen  in  the 
future  is  whether  the  law  shall  be  adapted  to  the  new 
state  of  facts.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  enable  these 
associations  to  acquire  legal  corporate  personality  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  agreements  which  are  not 
merely,  as  now,  morally  binding,  but  can  be  recognised 
like  other  agreements  by  courts  of  law  ?  This  step 
in  advance  was  recommended  by  a  strong  section 
of  the  Labour  Commission,  including  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  1894. 
Here  is  a  possible  work  for  the  constructive  statesman- 
ship of  the  future.  Upon  this  basis  alone  can  be  built 
a  complete  system  of  arbitration  in  trade  disputes. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  that 
Trade-unionism  has  its  limits,  flourishing  as  it  now  is 
within  them.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  trade-unions  belong  to  the  metal, 
engineering,  ship-building,  mining,  building,  and  tex- 
tile industries.  Eleven  per  cent,  belong  to  railways, 
docks,  and  other  transport  services  ;  all  other  industries 
put  together  furnish  the  remaining  24  per  cent.  Agri- 
cultural unions  have  diminished  from  the  small  member- 
ship (compared  with  the  total  number  of  these 
labourers)  of  36,0,86  in  i8()2,  to  the  almost  invisible 
number  of  3,871;  in  1897.  This  points  tothecternal  natural 
distinction,  as  visible  600  or  300  years  ago  as  now  in 
soc  ial  arrangements,  between  the  workmen  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot    form  themselves  into  craft-guilds. 


The  Report  of  the  Labour  Commission  pointed  out  that 
"when  a  trade  combines  the  elements  of  skill,  co- 
operation in  the  same  work  of  a  number  of  people,  and 
local  contiguity,  it  seems  to  be  easy  to  convert  the 
natural  craft  thus  existing  into  a  formal  and  permanent 
Trade-union."  Without  some  natural  basis  of  this  kinc 
a  union  may  endure  for  a  space,  but  quickly  perishes 
and  fades  away.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  al 
associations  of  quite  unskilled  agricultural  or  maritime 
labour.  This  distinction  in  fact  indicates  a  distinction 
in  treatment.  If  the  task  of  future  constructive  states- 
manship is,  in  the  field  of  industry  where  trade-unions 
flourish,  to  provide  facilities  by  which  their  action  may 
work  the  better  for  the  common  advantage,  a  more 
paternal  and  protective  policy  is  justifiable  and  desirable 
in_  the  case  of  that  multitude  who,  by  the  nature  o 
things,  are  incapable  of  combining  to  defend  their  own 
interests 


THE   PROBLEM   OF   IRISH  EDUCATION. 

II. — The  Queen's  Colleges. 

"THE  task  which  Government  set  itself  to  accomplisl 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  persecute  and  to 
proselytise  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  :  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  undertook  to  tolerate  and  to  secularise  them 
and  the  special  machinery  invented  for  that  purpose 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "  mixed  "  system.  It  wa 
seriously  believed  that  dogma  could  in  some  way  be 
eliminated  from  religion  ;  that  teaching  recognised  o 
subsidised  by  the  State  should  confine  itself  to  a  serie 
of  abstract  moral  propositions  warranted  not  to  offend 
the  most  sensitive  conscience — the  quintessence,  the 
spirit  of  religion,  so  to  say — while  the  various  sects 
were  to  be  left  free  to  blend  and  flavour  the  original 
essence  to  suit  their  respective  palates.  There  was  ' 
even  a  Bowdlerised  Bible  prepared,  for  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  Archbishop  Murray,  represent- 
ing the  two  Churches,  were  understood  to  be  respon- 
sible, a  Bible  which  would  provide  non-controversial 
Scripture  reading  for  the  schools  in  which  Roman 
and  Protestant,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  were 
to  sit  side  by  side.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  time  bf  Arch- 
bishop Murray  accepted  this  position,  just  as  many  ; 
of  the  Bishops  were  prepared  at  first  to  accept  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  To  this  extent  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  open  to  the  charge  constantly  made 
against  them  that,  having  accepted  equality,  they  forth- 
with proceeded  to  demand  separate  schools.  But  to  a 
body  just  emerging  into  toleration,  security  from  prose- 
lytism  seemed  a  very  great  thing,  and  the  furious 
denunciation  that  greeted  the  mixed  schools  from  the 
extreme  Protestant  side — "  Devil's  schools  "  was  the 
phrase  of  one  Bishop — not  unnaturally  inclined  Roman 
Catholics  to  rally  to  them.  In  any  case  the  growth  of 
Roman  Catholic  feeling  in  Ireland  was  inevitable.  We 
are  very  far  from  holding  up  Cardinal  Cullen  as  an 
example  of  wisdom  or  statesmanship  :  in  many  respects 
his  influence  on  Irish  public  opinion  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  is  as  foolish  to  complain  that  he  went 
further  in  this  matter  than  Dr.  Murray,  as  to  complain 
that  Dr.  Murray  went  further  than  Dr.  Troy.  Within 
constitutional  limits  the  will  of  a  permanent  majority  in 
any  country  must  prevail,  and,  judged  by  every  test 
that  can  be  applied,  the  majority  in  Ireland  has  declared 
through  half  the  century  that  education  shall  be  religious 
andnotsecular,  shall  be  denominational  and  not  "mixed." 

But  the  battle  of  the  schools  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  storm  that  broke  over  the  colleges.  Peel,  who 
had  for  a  second  time  roused  the  "  No  Popery  "  party 
to  a  frenzy  of  wrath  by  the  Maynooth  Grant,  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  very  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Hierarchy  (Dr.  Crolly  was  Roman  Catholic  Primate) 
and  Dr.  Murray  was  still  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  University  system  which  the 
majority  could  accept.  He  accordingly  launched  his 
scheme  for  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  schools — combined  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction.  At  first  there  seemed  a  chance  ot 
this  being  accepted.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  member  fos 
Oxford  University,  dubbed  them  the  "Godless  Colleges," 
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a  name  that  has  stuck;  but  the  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  several  of  the  bishops  declared  in  their  favour, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial.  Davis 
and  Duffy  and  the  "Young  Irelanders  "  defended  them, 
but  O'Connell  threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite 
scale.  A  compromise  was  suggested,  but  Peel's 
courage,  which  had  carried  him  so  splendidly  through 
the  Maynooth  crisis,  was  not  equal  to  a  further  aliena- 
tion of  his  followers.  He  refused  to  give  way,  and  the 
colleges  were  doomed.  So  long  as  Dr.  Crolly  and 
Dr.  Murray  lived,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
averted,  but  the  Primate  died  in  1849,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop in  1852.  Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
new  Archbishop,  the  colleges  were  condemned  in 
solemn  form  by  the  Propaganda  as  dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals.  From  that  time  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  colleges  have  "failed" 
or  not,  but  the  dispute  is  largely  one  of  words. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Queen's  Colleges — 
with  a  meagre  endowment  and  absurdly  inadequate 
appliances  of  every  sort,  with  no  proper  system 
of  Intermediate  Schools  to  act  as  feeders,  confronted 
with  the  unyielding  hostility  of  the  Church  of  those 
whom  they  were  mainly  intended  to  benefit — have  yet 
turned  out  a  considerable  number  of  graduates,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  have  done  honour  to  their 
country  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  idle  for 
their  defenders  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  utterly  failed  to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
difficulty  they  were  intended  to  solve.  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  thirst  for  learning  at  any  cost  have  attended  the 
Queen's  Colleges  just  as  some  of  them  attended  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  the  worst  ascendency  days,  or  as 
they  made  their  way  to  Oxford  and  even  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Spain  and  Germany.  The  Belfast  College  has 
been  a  complete  success  as  the  College  of  the  Ulster 
"Plantation."  Its  President  has  always  been  a  Presby- 
terian Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  its  professors  have  been,  pre- 
ponderantly, Scotch  or  Irish  Presbyterians  ;  its  "atmo- 
sphere," in  a  word,  has  been  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  as  the  Trinity  atmosphere  has  been 
that  of  the  erstwhile  Established  Church.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  colleges  in  Galway  and  Cork,  planted 
amongst  preponderantly  Roman  Catholic  population, 
have  totally  failed  to  become  acclimatised.  They  have 
remained  offshoots  of  Dublin  Castle  in  partibus. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  successors  have  not  been  left  to 
labour  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  failure  of  his  well- 
meant  scheme.  Of  his  great  rivals  or  opponents  — 
Russell,  Palmerston,  Derby,  Disraeli,  Gladstone — every 
one  has  had,  when  in  office,  to  consider  this  Irish  difficulty 
and  promise  a  remedy.  After  the  Queen's  University 
was  established  as  the  examining  body  for  the  three 
colleges,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions under  a  Supplemental  Charter,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  In  Mr.  Horsman's  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  three  successive  Cabinets  had  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholic  grievance,  and  had  attempted  to  legislate 
upon  it.  In  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Mayo,  one  of  the  very  best  Chief  Secretaries  Ireland 
has  ever  had,  brought  forward  a  statesmanlike  scheme 
that  would  have  settled  the  question,  had  not  Dr. 
Cullen,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  Whig  alliance, 
rejected  the  Conservative  offer  of  a  University  for  the 
Gladstonian  offer  of  Disestablishment.  They  "mistook 
the  clamour  of  the  Nonconformists  for  the  voice  of  the 
nation,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Cardinal  Cullen 
"  forgot  the  cause  of  education  in  the  prospect 
of  destroying  the  Church."  Many  Irish  Catholics 
have  not  to  this  day  forgiven  the  Cardinal  for  that  day's 
work.  They  regard  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
which  has  been  little  gain  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a 
poor  recompense  for  thirty  years'  loss  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  University  education.  Mr.  Disraeli's  scheme 
as  outlined  by  Lord  Mayo  on  10  March,  1868,  is  still 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  case.  "  I  believe,"  said  the 
Chief  Secretary,  "  that  what  is  desirable  is  that  a  Uni- 
versity should  be  established  which  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  does  to 
the  Protestant.  We  do  not  propose  to  found  an  exact 
and  servile  imitation,  but  we  do  consider  that  we  should 
be  taking  a  step  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  public 


advantage,  and  which  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
furtherance  of  University  education,  if  we  were  to  esta- 
blish an  institution  which  should  bear  that  character." 
To  do  for  the  Roman  Catholics  what  Trinity  College  does 
for  the  Protestants — that,  in  a  word,  was  Disraeli's 
idea  of  a  constructive  policy  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's destructive  statesmanship  ;  and  it  is  to-day,  we 
believe,  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
The  carrying  out  of  so  truly  Conservative  a  policy  is 
simpler  now  in  many  respects  than  it  was  in  1868. 
The  Irish  Hierarchy,  under  Cardinal  Cullen's  influence, 
rejected  the  scheme  outlined  by  Lord  Mayo  ;  they  have 
formally  and  unanimously  declared  their  approval  of 
the  scheme  outlined  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Balfour,  a 
scheme  that  is  known  to  have  secured  also  the  approval 
of  Mr.  John  Morley.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  as  usual,  far 
ahead  of  his  generation,  and  many  members  of  his 
party  would  have  hesitated  to  follow  him  if  his  bold 
stroke  of  policy  in  1868  had  ever  been  permitted  to 
assume  practical  shape.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the 
help  of  Cardinal  Cullen  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
political  Nonconformists  on  the  other,  gained  an 
easy  victory  at  the  polls.  But  he,  too,  was  destined  in 
his  turn  to  "  burn  his  fingers  "  over  the  Irish  University 
question  when,  four  years  later,  he  attempted  to  carry 
a  wonderful  Bill  that  succeeded  in  provoking  the  hos- 
tility alike  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  of 
Trinity  College,  the  Queen's  Colleges,  of  Maynooth,  of 
the  English  Dissenters  and  the  Irish  Presbyterians. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  introductory  speech  almost  boasted 
that  he  had  worked  up  the  scheme  out  of  his  own 
"matured  convictions,"  and  had  refrained  altogether 
from  consulting  beforehand  the  various  parties  in- 
terested— an  attention  these  various  parties  repaid, 
when  they  defeated  his  Bill  in  the  House  and  his  party 
in  the  country. 


OLD  SCORES  AND  NEW  READINGS.* 

THE  views  of  the  Saturday  Review  on  music  are, 
as  we  all  know,  those  of  its  musical  critic  ;  but  the 
Editor,  wishing  that  Mr.  Runciman's  book  should  be 
discussed  in  these  columns,  has  asked  me  to  undertake 
the  task  ;  though  he  warns  me  that  I  am  not  to  count 
him  as  convinced.  I  may  admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a 
task  I  have  approached  with  some  diffidence,  since  my 
own  views  are,  on  many  points,  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Mr.  Runciman  ;  and  I  find  myself  unable, 
without  insincerity,  to  speak  in  praise  of  his  method  of 
presenting  such  views  as  we  have  in  common. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Runciman's  book  affords 
one  a  welcome  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  general 
words  on  some  tendencies  in  the  musical  criticism  of 
to-day  which  have  aroused  considerable  controversy. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  there  was  room 
for  improvement  in  the  impersonal  criticism  as  we 
knew  it  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Much  of  it  was  dull 
and  conventional  ;  mere  parsing  was  often  mistaken 
for  discussion,  and  often  there  was  little  said  to  suirgfest 
that  music  had  any  emotional  content  whatever.  A 
protest  was  inevitable,  and  it  occurred.  But,  like  most 
protests,  it  went  too  far.  The  pendulum  swung  in  some 
cases  too  much  to  the  other  side.  Insistence  on  the 
emotional  side  of  music  was  too  often  carried  to  the 
verge  of  suggesting  that  the  writers  suffered 
from  chronic  neurotic  hyperesthesia.  And,  worse  than 
this,  the  constant  striking  of  the  "personal  note" 
brought  with  it  evils  compared  to  which  even  dulness 
was  a  venial  sin.  A  morbid  craving  to  be  original  at 
all  costs  has  marred  a  great  deal  of  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  adopted  the  name  of  the  "New" 
school,  and  with  these,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
title  of  his  book,  Mr.  Runciman  will  not  object  to 
be  reckoned.  The  disciples  of  this  school  often  forget 
that  originality  means  thinking  for  oneself  and  not  of 
necessity  thinking  differently  from  other  people.  And 
finally  there  was,  in  the  newer  writers,  too  much  intoler- 
ance of  all  those  whose  point  of  view  was  not  the  same, 
and  this  intolerance  found  expression  in  much  un- 
measured abuse.    The  chief  bogey  of  the  new  critics 
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has  always  been  the  Academic  in  music  ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  what  in  their  view  the 
Academic  precisely  is.  Hence  the  word  has  degenerated 
in  their  hands  into  a  mere  question-begging-  epithet. 
And  of  a  truth  no  one  ever  has  been  so  Academic  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word  as  some  recent  musical 
writers  have  imagined  some  of  our  foremost  composers 
to  be. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  no  longer  a  musical  critic,  and 
his  successor  who  writes  over  the  initials  R.  S.  H.  can- 
not be  claimed  as  his  disciple,  for  his  writings  are  a  bril- 
liant object  lesson  in  the  combination  of  what  is  good, 
both  in  the  old  and  the  new.  Mr.  Runciman's  criticism 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  book  was — and  rightly — uncom- 
promising in  its  severity,  and  so  it  seems  as  though  the 
school  of  New  Critics  had  now  dwindled  down  to  one. 
Yet  some  good  has  been  done.  The  average  of 
musical  criticism  is  higher  than  it  was.  It  has  become 
more  readable.  In  the  hands  of  those  who  realise  that 
one  can  be  interesting  without  malice,  original  without 
eccentricity,  sensitive  without  hysteria,  the  larger 
freedom  now  accorded  to  the  musical  press  has  proved 
a  boon.  But  in  the  hands  of  those  who  think  to  aim  at 
being  "  literary  "  (and  to  fail)  is  an  excuse  for  every 
other  sin  a  critic  can  commit,  it  is  a  disastrous  influence 
for  evil. 

Mr  Runciman's  book  seems  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
many  of  the  regrettable  tendencies  I  have  sought  to 
point  out.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  able  book,  but  its  very 
ability  makes  it  the  more  distasteful  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  cannot  assent  to  his  premisses. 

One's  first  duty  in  attempting  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
a  book  like  this  is  to  discover  what  is  the  writer's  point 
of  view,  what  are  the  principles  underlying  the  various 
judgments  he  delivers  ;  in  other  words,  to  try  to  see  him 
as  he  sees  himself.  The  writer  in  this  case  raises  a 
serious  prejudice  against  himself  by  his  claim  in  the 
Dedication  that  "this  is  the  first  time  that  a  critic  has 
shut  off  no  part  of  himself  from  the  influence  of  music  and 
has  kept  back  no  part  of  the  resulting  impression  of  the 
effect  produced  by  music  upon  his  entire  human  soul." 
In  reply  one  would  only  ask  the  writer  what  he  thinks 
of  the  critical  writings  of  Berlioz,  of  Schumann,  of 
Liszt,  and  of  Wagner  himself.  I  may  honestly  claim 
to  have  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Runciman  than  he  has 
been  to  himself ;  for  I  have  striven  to  apply  a  far 
lower  standard.  The  main  theses  of  the  book  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  the  Ideal  in  music  is  perfect 
— or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  sheer — beauty  going  hand  in 
hand  with  the  sincere  unfettered  expression  (he  himself 
calls  it  logical  expression)  of  the  emotions.  No  one  will 
quarrel  with  this,  but  it  is  not  an  epoch-making  discovery. 
And  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is,  in  one 
great  essential,  one-sided  and  inadequate.  It  allows  for 
the  appeal  of  music  to  the  senses  and  to  the  emotions, 
but  ignores  the  third,  perhaps  most  vital  element  of  all, 
the  appeal  to  the  intellect.  Mr.  Runciman  is  apparently 
one  of  those  who  undervalue  the  function  of  workman- 
ship in  art  ;  nay  more,  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  of  him 
that  he  now  and  again  writes  almost  as  though  he 
would  have  one  think  that  an  art-work,  if  technically 
very  perfect,  is  probably  lacking  in  the  other  essentials, 
or  that,  if  such  a  work  is  in  other  respects  admirable,  it 
is  so  in  spite  of  its  technical  merits.  It  is  specious  per- 
haps, but  breaks  down  in  practice.  Even  our  writer 
cannot  apply  it  consistently. 

Admiration  of  Mozart  and  depreciation  of  Brahms 
follow  logically  enough  from  these  premisses.  But 
Mozart  was  also  a  consummate  craftsman,  and  this 
aspect  of  Mozart's  art  is  misjudged  and  implicitly, 
if  not  explicitly,  underrated.  It  is  not  that  Mozart's 
workmanship  is  undcrpraised  —  in  fact,  the  whole- 
hearted appreciation  of  his  genius  is  the  most  credit- 
able point  in  all  these  essays — but  it  is  praised 
for  the  wrong  thing.  And  there  is  no  hint  that  such 
excellence  as  Mozart's,  as  Bach's,  as  Beethoven's  was 
gained  only,  and  could  only  have  been  gained,  by 
aaily  and  nightly  study  of  those  very  technical  matters 
which  Mr.  Runciman  so  undervalues.  In  that  sense  no 
composer  has  been  good  without  being  "Academic." 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  idol  of  those  who 
think  as  Mr.  Runciman  apparently  docs  would  be 
Schubert.  And  yet  wc  find  him  belittled  with  almost 
as  much  zest  as  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Slatham  himself; 


and  though  Mr.  Runciman  apparently  thinks  Schube 
wrong  in  believing  himself  to  need  more  theoretic 
knowledge,  yet  a  close  examination  of  his  stricture 
shows  that  lack  of  technique  is  really  at  bottom  th 
chief  charge  our  writer  brings  against  him,  and  pushes 
home  with  all  the  severity  of  an  outraged  pedagogue. 
His  aesthetic  instincts,  in  fact,   are  better   than  his 
theory. 

But  with  regard  to  Brahms,  his  instincts  and  hi 
theory  alike  lead  him  hopelessly  astray.  Since  th 
writer  is  avowedly  expressing  his  own  temperament, 
which  is  obviously  at  the  opposite  pole,  one  cannot 
blame  him  for  not  loving  a  composer  who  once  used 
as  his  motto  "  Res  severa  est  unicum  gaudium." 
One  knows  beforehand  that  Mr.  Runciman  is  not  one 
of  those  who  think  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  the 
Muse  should  be  "Young,  gay,  Radiant,  adorned 
outside — a  hidden  ground  Of  thought  and  of  austerity 
within." 

To  class  Brahms  with  the   second-rate  writers  of 
praiseworthy  little  things,  to  speak  of  him   as  the 
guardian  of  a  "  classical  tradition  which  did  not  exist," 
to  refer  to  the  German  Requiem  as  the  immutable 
standard  of  badness,  to  talk  of  him  as  "  divorced  from 
exalted   thought   and  feeling,"  is  to  do  more  than 
to  misunderstand  one  great  man.     It  shows  such  an 
entire  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  chief  tendencies  of  the 
music  of  to-day,  as  to  inspire  grave  doubts  whether  one 
who  talks  so  recklessly  can  be  a  competent  guide  as  to 
the  music  of  the  past — doubts  not  set  at  rest  by  the 
entirely  new  reading  of  musical  history  suggested  in 
the  remark  just  quoted  on  the  "classical  tradition.", 
Mr.   Runciman  does   not   even   shrink  from  calling- 
Brahms  a  pompous  duffer — and  this  brings  one  to 
consider  his  manner  as  apart  from  his  matter.  He 
shows  a  most  deplorable  tendency  to  overstate  his ' 
case.     He  says,  for  instance,  that  Schubert  some- 
times wrote    "the    merest    drivel;"   that  Dvorak,] 
who   by  the   way   is   not   Hungarian,   suffers  from, 
"sheer  brainlessness  ;  "   that  Verdi   "has   no  well- 
spring   of    original    feeling;"    and    that   "Otello" ; 
and  "Falstaff"   are   mere  "accompaniments."  To, 
do  this  is  to  debase  the  verbal  currency  ;  for  if  one  ] 
has  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  vituperation  in  dealing, 
with  such  men  as  these,  what  is  there  left  to  say  of  music ; 
which  is  really  second-rate?    Mr.  Runciman  would  no , 
doubt  reply  that  he  has  no  concern  with  such  ;  but  to 
do  so  is  surely  to  abdicate  a  great  part  of  a  critic's 
function,  which  is  to  point  out  to  the  uninstructed 
where  the  first-rate  differs  from  the  mediocre. 

He  has  complained  often  that  contemporary  critics 
are  too  apt  to  lavish  praise  on  mediocrity.  But  of  the 
two  faults  that  is  surely  the  lesser.  I  am  the  last  to 
advocate  a  flabby  eclecticism  which  finds  nothing  bad, 
for  if  any  man  "  dares  stamp  nothing  false,"  it  usually  is 
because  "  he  finds  nothing  sure,"  and  such  an  one  is 
a  poor  creature.  And  even  that  is  less  sterile  of  good 
than  this  wanton  depreciation  of  much  of  the  best 
work  that  has  been  done.  Such  a  mental  attitude 
suggests  that  Mr.  Runciman  had  in  view  the  double 
meaning  of  the  first  half  of  his  title,  and  might  not 
inaptly  have  called  his  book  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Scores." 

The  best  thing  in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  the  essay  onr 
Purcell,  though  that  is  marred  by  a  laborious  attempt 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  "  imitative  "  and  "descrip- 
tive " — an  attempt  as  fruitless  as  that  to  decide  whether 
ten  thousand  angels  could  stand  on  a  pin's  point.  The 
appreciations  of  Wagner  are  good  and  sound  (though 
the  latter  is  an  epithet  which  Mr.  Runciman  would  not 
regard  as  a  compliment),  with  the  exception  of  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  "Parsifal"  is  "immoral"  and 
the   allusion   to,  "  cantharides "   in    the    article  out' 
"Tristan,"  which  is  in  very  poor  taste.     It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such    lapses  go  far  to   minimise  the 
effect  of  a  vigorous  style  and  a  certain  power  of  impart* 
ing  life  to  a  subject.    Hut  on  the  whole  it  is  not  sanel 
or  temperate,  or  lovely  life.    Mr.   Runciman  has  too 1 
little  of  the  judicial  mind  to  be  a  good  critic-  he  is  i 
rather  an  advocate,  but   even    an    advocate  should 
sometimes  exchange  the  bludgeon  for  the  rapier. 

One  more  count  I  must  add  to  my  over-long  indict-  I 
merit.    Criticism  of  this  sort,  though  it  may  be  "  alive  ' 
(to  use  the  modern  cant  phrase),  is  not  life-giving.   Can  ! 
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ever  stimulate  anybody,  can  it  ever  offer  anybody  any 
couragement  or  hope  ? 

It  is  an  invitation  to  wander  in  an  arid  waste  strewn 
th  the  fragments  of  shattered  idols,  and  haunted  by 
e  gibbering  ghosts  of  the  indignant  slain.  Its  logical 
nclusion — though  it  is  one  Mr.  Runciman  shrinks 
)m  drawing — is  a  blank  negation,  a  dead  and  dreary 
ssimism.  For  myself,  I  would  plead  for  guidance 
jng  a  path  leading  to  a  place  where  some  things 
least  are  wholly  good.  Alfred  Kalisch. 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  AN  AGITATOR. 

VE  are  very  much  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of 
national  education.  This  earnestness  leads  us 
undergo  the  labour  of  digesting  reports,  blue-books, 
d  statistical  tables,  almost  without  end.  It  even  led 
to  read  a  pamphlet  issued  for  the  benefit  of  "the 
former "  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and 
itten  by  their  representative  on  the  London  School 
»ard.  We  cannot  profess  to  read  all  pamphlets 
;ued  for  education,  an  ordeal  which  would  damp  even 
r  John  Gorst's  educational  zeal  ;  but  we  did  brace 
rselves  up  to  examine  one  so  well  accredited  as  this 
Mr.  Macnamara.  The  result  was  that  we  found 
stakes  so  serious  and  so  misleading  that  we  feel 
und  in  the  interests  of  the  "  reformer  "  and  of  the 
itional  Union  of  Teachers  to  expose  them. 

I.  On  page  28  Mr.  Macnamara  states  :  "  Taking  the 
»ard  and  Voluntary  schools  as  a  whole  .  .  .  the  cost  of 
ucating  a  child  worked  out  on  the  average  last  year 
England  and  Wales  ....  in  the  county  boroughs 
£2  y.  6\d." 

This  figure  is  very  misleading,  because  it  only 
:ludes  certain  arbitrarily  selected  items  of  current 
ily  outgoings  in  the  schools,  as  artificially  classified 
the  Education  Department  accounts,  under  the  head 

what  is  technically  called  "  maintenance,"  for 
rtain  administrative  purposes.  It  leaves  out  all 
penditure  of  each  year  on  school  buildings  (hardly  an 
mecessary  element  in  "educating  a;  child  "),  also  on 
ministration  and  inspection,  both  local  and  central, 
thout  which  the  school  system  could  not  be  efficiently 
aintained.  The  inclusion  of  these  essential  items 
suld  bring  the  present  cost  of  "educating  a  child" 
England  and  Wales  in  Board  and  Voluntary  schools 

something  above  £2  js.  per  annum,  so  far  as 
counts  exist  to  show  it  (vide  Blue  Book,  C  8447, 
32)- 

II.  Lower  down  we  have  (p.  28)  : — 

"  Mr.  Hanbury  on  15  May,  1896,  in  reply  to  Sir 
larles  Dilke  stated  that,  taking  the  dollar  at  4s.,  the 
1st  of  education  per  child  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
e  United  States  was,  in  1892-3,  £5  135-.  ghd." 
his  is  meant  to  point  a  contrast  unfavourable  to  Eng- 
nd,  and  to  suggest  a  mistaken  parsimony  in  the  figure 
loted  for  English  education  at  £2  $s.  6\d.  But  the 
imphlet  omits  to  mention  Mr.  Hanbury's  careful  state- 
ent  when  giving  these  figures  (vide  Hansard, 
i  May,  1896),  that,  as  shown  in  the  United  States 
eport,  this  American  figure  included  "  public  day 
hools  both  of  elementary  and  of  secondary  grade,  i.e. 
jblic  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  ;  "  whereas 
ie  figure  with  which  it  is  compared  by  Mr.  Macna- 
ara  excludes  all  but  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  evi- 
:nt  that  the  education  given  in  grammar  and  high 
hools  must  be  very  much  more  expensive  than  that 

primary  schools,  in  view  of  the  much  wider 
nge  of  curriculum,  the  higher  subjects  taught, 
id  the  far  more  expensive  character  of  equipment 
id  staff  without  which  such  work  cannot  properly 
;  attempted.  So  that,  correctly  explained,  the 
jures  quoted  really  show  that  our  present  English 
:penditure  on  elementary  education  is  even  higher  than 
at  in  the  United  States  (if  one  takes  the  same  grade 

schools  in  each  case),  which  is  exactly  the  opposite 

what  Mr.  Macnamara  suggests.  The  American 
?ure»  £>?>  I3S-  9\d-> >s  shown  in  the  American  Report 

include  all  expenditure  on  buildings  and  administra- 
pn,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  figure, 

2  5»>  &\d.,  placed  in  comparison  by  the  pamphlet. 

III.  Then  on  the  same  page  we  fin  1  that  the  Reports 


of  the  United  States  Commissioners  state  that  Washing- 
ton spent  ^5  8s.  yl.  per  child  in  1894-1895. 

This  figure  is  taken  from  the  same  American  Report, 
and  apparently  includes  expenditure  on  buildings  and 
administration,  and  so  cannot  in  any  true  sense  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
figure  for  London  were  to  be  worked  out  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  for  the  States,  it  would  be  found  to  amount 
in  1897,  so  far  as  School  Board  work  is  concerned,  to 
something  like  £7  per  child  in  the  Board  Schools  (vide 
Blue  Book,  C  8546).  Even  then,  it  would  not  include 
any  expenditure  on  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  as 
the  American  figure  does.  Thus,  facts  are  again  on 
the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Macnamara  on  the  other. 

In  all  such  calculations  comparisons  are  dangerous 
and  likely  to  mislead,  for  it  is  seldom  possible  in  com- 
paring English  and  foreign  educational  statistics  to  be 
sure  that  in  each  case  the  figures  cover  the  same  items. 
Indeed,  these  purely  financial  comparisons  are  of  little 
or  no  absolute  value,  even  when  they  are  made  cor- 
rectly. The  defects  in  our  educational  system  will  not 
be  cured  simply  by  pouring  out  more  money.  More 
money  may  be  wanted,  but  better  methods  of  expending 
it  are  wanted  much  more.  We  already  spend  in 
England  and  Wales  nearly  eight  millions  sterling  a 
year  on  our  elementary  education  alone,  simply  from 
State  funds  (without  counting  rates  and  subscriptions), 
but  only  some  half  a  million  from  the  same  source  on 
all  the  other  portions  of  national  education  (vide 
Blue  Book,  C  8988,  p.  65).  What  is  needed  more 
than  any  increase  in  grants  or  in  salaries  is  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  with  sounder  ideas  and  more 
clearly  thought-out  principles  as  to  the  functions  of 
national  education  in  all  its  grades  as  one  whole. 

IV.  The  pamphlet  next  attempts  to  compare  expendi- 
ture on  education  with  that  on  other  branches  of 
national  effort  ;  thus  : — 

"Total  expenditure   on  Army  and  £ 

Navy,  1895-96     ...    38,142,143 

"  Expenditure  on  Education,  1895-96  14,301,489." 

Blue  Book,  C  8447,  p.  32,  shows  that  the  figure 
here  given  for  Education  includes  the  central  and  local 
expenditure  (1895)  for  England  and  Wales  only,  whereas 
the  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  is  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  !  Such  a  basis  of  comparison  is  so  false 
as  to  make  the  contrast,  which  it  is  sought  to  establish, 
quite  meaningless.  Then,  again,  "Expenditure  on 
Education  "  includes  only  the  cost  of  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  pamphlet  does  not  any- 
where deal  with  other  than  public  elementary  schools. 
True  ;  but  this  is  just  the  gravamen  of  the  charge.  To 
put  alongside  of  "  Expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  "  an 
"Expenditure  on  Education "  which  takes  account  of 
elementary  schools  only,  and  entirely  forgets  our 
secondary  and  other  schools,  is  a  presentment  of  educa- 
tional facts  which  can  hardly  be  too  seriously  con- 
demned. And  the  fact  that  this  active  educational 
agitator,  who  is  so  fond  of  instructing  the  British 
public  in  the  London  and  Provincial  Press  on  such 
matters,  should  make  this  mistake,  drives  home  our 
point  as  to  the  danger  of  the  sectional  and  narrow  view 
of  education  taken  by  him  and  others  like  him.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  a  speech  at  Paisley,  sounded 
this  warning  in  forcible  terms  when  he  said  : — •"  We 
must  regard  each  class  of  school  as  equally  necessary 
in  the  public  interest.  We  can  commit  no  more  fatal 
error  than  if  we  allow  the  notion  to  grow  up  that, 
because  we  have  made  elementary  education  free,  there- 
fore none  but  the  well-to-do,  or  even  the  comparatively 
well-to-do,  classes  are  interested  in  higher  education. 
Such  a  notion  is  injurious  to  all  classes  ;  but  it  is  most 
injurious  to  those  who  are  humblest  in  the  social  scale." 

V.  Lastly  we  read  in  the  pamphlet : 

"An  interesting  contrast,  too,  is  possible  between 
the  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  at  school,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  in  a  jail  or  convict 
establishment.    Thus  :— 

School  "  maintenance  "  charge  per  child   £  s.  d. 
throughout  the  country  about      ...  260 

Convict  prison  "maintenance"  charge    39  16  2 

Thus  the  education  charge  is  a  much  smaller  one  per 
capitum  (sic)  than  the  prison  charge." 
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If  the  grammar  of  the  last  sentence,  coming-  from  a 
professional  educationist,  makes  one  smile,  the  moral 
he  wishes  us  to  draw  from  his  figure  might  make  one 
weep,  not  for  his  accuracy  alone.  The  word  "main- 
tenance "  is  here  used  in  two  senses  which  have  hardly 
anything  in  common,  so  that  the  argument  is  based  on 
a  mere  play  upon  the  word,  the  writer  being  by  his 
profession  necessarily  cognisant  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  terms  with  which  he  is  juggling.  The  £2  6s. 
represents  the  average  of  the  bare  current  expenses  of 
simply  teaching  children  between  three  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Code  for  some  five  hours  a  day,  on  five  days  a  week, 
during  some  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  and  without 
any  cost  of  buildings,  or  administration,  or  food  ; 
whereas  the  ^39  16s.  2d.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"maintenance"  in  the  "school"  sense  of  the  word, 
but  is  the  cost  of  administration,  food,  clothing,  keep, 
fuel,  light,  medical  attendance,  &c.  of,  for  the  most 
part,  grown  men  and  women,  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  every  day,  and  daring  all  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the 
year.  What  light  or  guidance  on  the  real  defects  of 
elementary  education,  or  on  the  true  principles  of  educa- 
tional reform,  can  we  expect  from  an  "educationist"  (!) 
who  descends  to  devices  of  this  kind.  Such  mistakes 
in  a  pamphlet  officially  issued  by  an  agent  of  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  Union  will  make  the  public  chary 
of  taking  information  from  that  source  without  very 
careful  verification.  And  here  we  leave  Mr.  Macnamara 
to  his  friends  on  the  School  Board,  and  to  the  teachers 
Jie  purports  to  represent. 


AN  EXQUISITE  MATINEE. 

AS  I  have  observed,  Mediocrity — frank,  flat,  placid 
Mediocrity — is  the  stamp  of  the  modern  English 
play.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Now  and 
again,  we  find  a  play  which  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  its  writer  has  more  instinct  for  drama,  more 
accomplishment  in  theatrical  technique,  a  wider  or 
deeper  knowledge  of  life,  a  greater  fund  of  wit  or 
humour  or  imagination,  or  perhaps  a  nicer  sense  of 
verbal  music,  than  has  been  granted  to  or  acquired  by 
the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  disport  themselves 
in  dramaturgy.  Sometimes,  too,  we  come  across  a 
play  which  suggests  that  its  writer  has  an  even  slighter 
share  of  these  good  qualities  than  have  most  of  his  or 
her  rivals.  And,  for  my  own  part,  so  sick  am  I  of  the 
drama's  dead  level,  that  I  am  almost  as  glad  to  see  a 
fall  beneath  it  as  a  rise  above  it.  Is  that  wrong  of  me  ? 
Perhaps.  But  I  doubt  not,  reader,  that  even  you, 
were  you  put  into  my  place,  would  soon  be  guilty  of  the 
same  cynicism  :  the  lower  the  fall  (even  as  the  higher 
the  rise),  the  better  would  you  be  pleased.  After  all, 
such  a  tendency  is  not  really  cynical.  To  the  lover  of 
any  art  it  is  the  extremes  in  that  art  which  matter.  The 
greater  his  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  better  qualified 
is  he  to  detect  beauty's  absence.  It  is,  I  mean,  by 
exercise  of  one  and  the  same  faculty  that  he  finds  good 
in  one  work  of  art  and  evil  in  another.  And  in  either 
exercise  of  this  faculty  there  is  for  him  equal  pleasure. 
Good  art  gives  him,  of  course,  into  the  bargain,  an- 
other kind  of  pleasure— a  finer,  less  self-conscious 
delight  which  is  quite  apart  from  his  mere  recognition 
of  the  work's  merits.  And  bad  work  gives  him  no 
corresponding  pleasure.  But  good  work  and  bad  work 
do  equally  stir  his  aesthetic  sense  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  that,  they  give  him  equal  pleasure.  The  better  the 
work,  the  worse  the  work,  the  keener  his  pleasure. 
As  in  the  sphere  of  art,  so  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
One's  moral  sense  is  equally  stirred  by  contemplation 
of  the  great  saint  or  of  the  great  scoundrel.  By  either 
one  is  equally  interested.  The  ordinary  humdrum 
'titizen  makes  no  demand  on  one's  moral  sense— he  has, 
morally,  no  significance,  and  one  is  not  interested  in 
him.  As  in  ethics,  so  in  art,  mediocrity  leaves  the 
critic  quite  cold.  It  alone  can  raise  in  him  no  measure 
of  enthusiasm  or  indignation.  And  heaven  deliver  a  man 
from  contact  with  things  which  make  no  kind  of  impres- 
sion on  his  soul !  Anything  is  better  than  hebctation, and 
it  is  the  fear  of  approaching  hebctation  that  haunts  me, 
more   and   more   closely,    in  my  wistful  flutterings 


from  one  theatre  to  another.  I  have  said  enough, 
reader,  to  make  you  understand  and  condone  the  glow 
of  satisfaction  that  suffused  me  during  the  performance 
of  "  Matches  "  at  the  Comedy  Theatre.  Had  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  authors,  the  manager  and  my  editor  waited 
on  me  in  one  of  the  entr'actes,  and  unconditionally 
absolved  me  from  the  duty  of  sitting  the  play  out,  I 
should  not  have  availed  myself  of  my  freedom.  I  knew 
that  the  play  would  never,  in  all  probability,  be  acted  a 
second  time,  and  I  was  not  going  to  miss  this  chance 
of  hearing  every  line  of  it.  It  was  unlike  anything  I 
had  seen,  unlike  anything  I  shall  ever  see,  perhaps. 
In  point  of  sheer  stupidity  it  seemed  quite  unique. 

If  it  had  been  badly  acted,  my  treat  might  have  been 
marred — I  might  have  supposed  that  there  were  merits 
in  it  which  were  obscured  by  its  performance.  But  it 
was  acted  (so  far  as  a  play  of  this  kind  can  be  acted) 
exceedingly  well  by  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  Mrs.  Henry 
Leigh,  Mr.  Edmund  Maurice,  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  and 
other  reliable  artists,  and  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of' 
seeing  revealed  in  the  clear  light  of  their  talent  every 
inmost  recess  and  cranny  of  the  authors'  incompetence. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  was  lost.  Had  the  subject  of  the  play 
been  a  very  difficult  or  barren  subject,  I  might  have  felt 
bound  to  give  the  authors  credit  for  more  talent  than 
they  had  displayed.  But  the  subject  was  excellent.  A 
match-girl  suddenly  raised  to  a  good  social  position—  \ 
what  better  motive  for  a  comedy  ?  Not  a  novel  motive, 
certainly  ;  but  no  good  motive  for  comedy  or  tragedy  is 
novel,  and,  though  it  is  not  novel,  the  motive  of  a- 
slave's  sudden  exaltation  is  as  fresh  now  in  London  as 
it  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Plautus.  Almost  impos- 
sible, one  would  say,  to  extract  nothing  from  it !  Yet] 
the  impossible  was  duly  achieved  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Messrs.  *  and  §.  More  merciful  than  Mr.  Maurice^ 
I  will  not  name  the  anonymous  authors  of  "  Matches." 
Timidity  seemed  to  be  their  chief  characteristic.  They 
did  not,  like  some  dramatists,  grasp  their  subject  and' 
go  bungling'  merrily  along  with  it,  but  walked  nervously 
round  it,  avid  of  the  slightest  excuse  for  not  handling 
it.  The  greater  part  of  Act  I.  was  wbiled  away  with 
the  humours  of  a  gin-drinking  stage-Irishwoman  and 
a  stage-coster,  her  son,  and  by  the  inordinate  explana- 
tions and  investigations  of  a  stage-colonel,  a  stage- 
solicitor,  and  a  stage-valet.  There  was  nothing  to  show- 
that  the  authors  had  ever  taken  the  least  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes.  However,  before  the  curtain 
fell,  we  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  match-girl  was 
proved,  prima  facie,  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  colonel's  dead 
comrade  (those  stage  comrades  !)  and  that  she  refused 
to  go  away  without  her  doll.  The  colonel  seemed  to 
demur  at  the  doll,  but,  being  assured  that  it  was  a  gift 
from  the  girl's  mother,  he  turned  an  emotional  back 
whilst  it  was  wept  over.  The  first  part  of  Act  II.  was 
whiled  away  by  the  doubts  and  expostulations  of  the 
colonel's  friends,  whom  he,  for  some  reason,  had  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  the  connexion 
between  himself  and  the  girl  under  his  roof.  Then 
there  were  one  or  two  scenes  in  which  the  girl  showed 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  shake  hands,  &c.  &c. 
Then  the  coster  and  the  Irishwoman  were  ushered  in  to 
disport  themselves,  and  when  all  the  characters  in  the 
play  had  been  brought  on,  the  colonel  seated  himself  at 
a  table  and  explained  that  the  girl  was  an  heiress  and 
the  daughter  of  his  old  comrade.  Suddenly  he  began 
an  interminable  (and,  to  me,  irresistible)  account  of  the 
battle  in  which  his  old  comrade  fell — "we  had  hardly 
time  to  form  squares,  when  they  were  upon  us,"  and  so 
forth.  The  recitation  being  at  length  concluded,  one  of 
the  characters — a  stage-aristocrat — who  had  previously 
insulted  the  girl,  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  refused. 
The  colonel  re-entered,  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Sudan.  The  girl  wept  as  he  took  his  leave.  The 
curtain  fell  after  she  had  had  another  scene  with  the 
doll.  Three  years  then  elapsed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  girl  became  a  perfect  lady.  The  scene  was  laid  by 
the  river,  in  order  that  the  stage-dowager  might  come 
on  after  partial  immersion  with  the  stage-solicitor. 
There  was  also  business  with  a  washing-bill  and  with  a 
basket  of  peaches,  and  there  was  another  military 
recitation — this  time  by  the  coster,  who  had  taken  the 
shilling  and  gone  to  the  wars  with  the  colonel.  Also, 
the  stage-aristocrat  came,  and  tried  again  to  force  the 
now  perfect  lady  to  marry  him.   He  was  knocked  down 
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bv  the  Colonel,  jeered  at  by  the  Irishwoman  and 
hustled  off  by  the  coster-soldier.  Then  there  was  the 
final  scene  between  the  Colonel  (who  duly  loved  his 
ward)  and  the  girl  (who  duly  loved  her  "  Guardy  "). 
He  proposed  in  the  traditional  way—"  I  want  your 
advice.  I  have  an  old  comrade  who  is  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  "  &c.  &c.  She,  however,  soon  brought 
'him  to  the  point  and  the  curtain  down  by  presenting 
him  with  an  affectionately  inscribed  box  of  matches. 

I  have  written  this  brief  account  of  the  play  partly 
as  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  an  afternoon  which  I  much 
enjoved  ;  partly  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of 
the  average  English  playwright,  and  cause  him  to  re- 
view impartialfv,  uncomfortably,  his  own  record. 
"  Here,"  he  will  say,  "  was  a  play  written  without  any 
attempt  at  psvcho'logy— a  mere  boxful  of  little  worn- 
out  puppets.  'Here  was  a  play  with  a  subject  which 
the  authors  had  never  tried  to  see  for  themselves — a 
plav  that  was  a  mere  thread  for  the  careless  stringing  of 
little  worn-out  scenes.  .  .  .  What  of  my  own  plays  ? 
I  have  acquired  a  certain  knack,  a  certain  accomplish- 
ment, which  Messrs.  *  and  §  have  not.  But  do  I 
aim  much  higher  than  they  ?  Am  I  not  content  to  give 
the  puppets  a  touch  of  new  paint  and  make  them 
jump  sprightly  ?  Am  I  not  satisfied  so  long  as  I  con- 
trive to  manipulate  the  old  scenes  neatly,  throwing  in  a 
touch  or  two  to  make  them  seem  new?  And  is  there 
not  such  a  thing  as  life?  And  are  there  no  men  and 
women  ?  And  would  it  not  be  well  if  I  began  to  use 
mv  eves  and  mv  brain  a  little,  outside  the  theatre  ?  " 
'    '  '  Max. 


PICTURES  THAT  ARE  NOT  PICTURES. 

AMONG  the  Books  that  are  not  Books  it  is  usual  with 
Elia  to  reckon  chess-boards  labelled  on  the  back 
- -»T;stories.  Among  the  Chess-boards  that  are  not 
JTIess-boards  ought  to  be  reckoned  those  that  are  really 
Histories  inside  ;  but  no  such  sharp  distinction  seems  to 
prevail.  I  mean  that  there  are  quantities  of  histories, 
pamphlets,  diaries,  scrapbooks,  catalogues,  stores-lists 
that  are  made  up  to  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
game  of  Painting,  and  that  it  is  customary  to  call  them 
Pictures.  There  is  no  harm  in  so  calling  them  if  no  one 
is  misled  by  the  name  ;  everything  painted  has  a  right 
to  it,  and  a  place  no  doubt  in  the  general  economy  of 
demands  and  interests  ;  but  there  is  a  practical  incon- 
venience in  the  want  of  qualification.  The  editors  of 
papers  are  misled,  their  critics  are  sent  on  a  wrong 
errand,  their  readers  are  bewildered  ;  nay,  the  misunder- 
standing reacts  on  the  painters  themselves.  Supposing 
a  paper  employs  a  chess-critic,  and  that  everything 
bearing  on  that  game  sent  to  the  office  is  turned  over 
to  him.  An  object  labelled  "chess-board,"  and  out- 
wardly like  one,  is  forwarded.  He  opens  it  and  finds  a 
pamphlet  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  Then  one  of  three 
things  happens.  He  may  see  what  it  is  and  review  it 
as  such.  But  the  chances  are  small  that  he  is  the  right 
critic  for  that  sort  of  thing.  In  that  case  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  suffers  injustice.  Or — and  this  is  the  more 
likely  and  more  common  case — he  reviews  it  as  a  chess 
problem.  Imagine  the  confusion  !  Running  through 
it,  and  prevented  by  professional  pride  from  revealing 
his  bewilderment,  he  catches  at  one  or  two  phrases  that 
suggest  his  own  subject — "  Queen  taken  with  the 
scheme,"  "Knight  to  take  the  chair,"  "Bishop  to 
move  first  resolution,"  and  the  word  "  Pawn  "  con- 
stantly occurs.  He  grasps  his  pen  and  slates  the 
pamphlet  heavily,  pointing  out  that  it  teems  with  mis- 
prints, and  corrects  to  the  form  of  "  g  2  to  g  4,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Or,  afraid  that  this  is  some  new 
development  of  the  game  that  he  is  not  up  to,  he  says, 
vaguely,  "We  shall  not  anticipate  the  solution  of  this 
interesting  problem,  but  can  promise  our  readers  a  rare 
evening's  amusement."  Hundreds  of  innocent  readers 
thereupon  are  bluffed  into  the  pretence,  and  the  game 
of  chess  is  discredited. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chess-player  would  not  be  so 
easily  taken  in  ;  but  this  farcical  state  of  things  is  the 
rule  in  the  matter  of  pictures.  Twice  at  least  within 
the  past  month  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
victim  of  this  convention,  has  sent  me  to  exhibitions 


that  I  was  glaringly  unfit  to  notice,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  word.  Eirst,  there  was  Mr.  Savage  Landor's 
exhibition,  now  there  is  Mr.  Vassili  Verestchagin's  at 
the  Grafton,  one  a  traveller's  diary,  the  other  a  kind  of 
pamphlet,  correcting  misconceptions  in  the  accounts 
of  Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign.  Obviously  the  men 
to  send  to  the  former  were  the  Presidents  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  Alpine  Club  and  Her 
Majesty's  Executioner  ;  to  the  second  authorities  on 
military  costume  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  on 
the  history  and  topography  of  the  war,  and  on  the 
effects  on  soldiers  of  exposure  to  cold.  By  such 
critics  these  exhibitions  would  be  profitably  reviewed. 
It  is  trifling  with  such  painters  to  pass  off  our  jargon 
about  "tones"  and  "values,"  "colour"  and  "compo- 
sition "  on  their  productions,  as  if  there  were  any  of 
these  things  in  the  documents  under  review.  But 
this,  I  am  afraid,  is  what  some  of  us  have  been  doing, 
attempting  with  the  strangest  contortions  to  apply  the 
rules  of  the  picture-game  to  those  documents  because 
they  are  painted,  or  else  slating  gentlemen  who  may  be 
eminent  geographers  or  historians  for  not  being  our 
kind  of  painter. 

My  own  confession  had  better  be  rapidly  made. 
Being  so  constituted  that  painted  documents  of  this 
order  make  me  extremely  uncomfortable,  I  could  do  no 
justice  to  Mr.  Landor's  facts,  or  Mr.  Verestchagin's 
boldly  coloured  arguments.  At  the  Grafton  I  hurried 
round  with  my  head  down  and  collar  up  like  one  of 
Napoleon's  troopers,  longing  for  a  little  straw  to  wrap 
round  my  shivering  senses.  I  gather  that  more  endur- 
ing men  get  through  the  blizzard  of  forms  and  tones, 
in  fact  rather  like  it,  and  find  waiting  for  them  on  the 
other  side  a  moral  shock  of  equal  intensity  which  the 
violent  nature  of  the  envelope  spared  me.  I  did  notice 
the  boots  of  dead  men  sticking  up  through  the  snow, 
but  not  steadily  or  whole  enough  to  assert  it  without 
corroboration,  and  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  suspect 
that  Verestchagin  himself  has  been  taken  in  by  the 
prevailing  confusion.  In  chess  no  one  is  thus  confused  : 
the  game  is  so  clear,  the  reference  to  life  in  the  mimic 
warfare  so  remote,  that  no  one  would  dream  of  entering 
the  lists  of  celebrated  chess-players  who  did  not  know 
the  moves,  but  had  made  his  pieces  look  like  real 
bishops,  and  queens,  and  knights  with  colds  in  their 
heads.  In  painting,  the  rules  are  such  as  no  man  can 
tell  another  ;  but  if  only  he  keeps  by  them  he  is  allowed 
to  import  as  much  life  as  he  likes  into  his  pieces.  So 
here  comes  Verestchagin,  who  thinks  there  is  no  game 
at  all  except  realism.  He  criticises  from  this  point  of 
view  the  pieces  of  previous  players,  and  among  his 
other  notes  he  inserts,  in  sheer  realistic  high  spirits, 
pages  of  landscape  description  of  the  most  appalling 
kind,  and  has  them  framed  up  as  if  they  were  pictures. 

Havingmade  my  confession — or  shall  I  say  avoidance? 
—  I  will  go  on,  in  all  ignorance  and  humility,  to  remark 
on  the  value  of  these  painted  documents,  not  as  pictures, 
but  as  controversial  historical  notes.  There  appears  to 
be  an  idea  that  Verestchagin  shows  us  the  "  reality  ot 
warfare,"  because  he  paints  a  heap  of  skulls  instead  of 
glittering  generals  at  the  head  of  victorious  troops  ; 
because  he  shows  us  Napoleon,  not  as  a  calm  figure  in 
cocked  hat  and  grey  cloak,  but  as  a  sick  man  huddled 
in  furs,  leading  a  rabble  of  starving,  demoralised 
plunderers.  We  must  distinguish.  These  things  hap- 
pen in  warfare,  the  skulls,  the  feet  sticking  through  the 
snow,  the  bare  backs  and  empty  stomachs.  But  the 
most  real  thing  in  warfare  is  the  indomitable  passion  of 
will  in  a  great  commander,  which  can  render  these 
hardships  as  if  non-existent  for  himself,  and  by  an 
extraordinary  contagion  annihilate  them  for  thousands 
of  men.  Nelson  was  a  sufferer  from  sea-sickness  ;  but 
not  when  fighting.  John  Nicholson  once  led  his  troops, 
under  a  killing  sun,  on  an  almost  impossible  forced 
march.  At  mid-heat  of  the  day  they  reached  a  clump  of 
trees,  wavered,  and  looked  at  him.  He  gave  the  sign, 
they  tumbled  off  their  saddles  into  the  shade,  and  were 
asleep.  But  after  a  few  minutes  one  of  them  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  the  leader  sitting  still  bolt  upright  on 
his  saddle,  in  the  sun.  They  were  up  and  off  like  new 
men,  without  a  word  of  command.  To  this  temper, 
conscious  only  of  a  burning  project,  sun  and  frost,  hunger 
and  fatigue,  are  trivial   details  ;  a  blissful  madness 
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wraps  the  fighter,  in  which  wounds  do  not  hurt.  The 
peculiarity  of  Napoleon's  Russian  retreat  is  that  his 
heroic  temper  was  for  once  broken,  the  pin  was  out  of 
the  machine,  and  the  miseries  became  the  only  reality 
that  remained.  At  such  a  time  warfare  loses  reality 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  nightmare  lunacy.  It  was  a 
symbol  that  the  cocked  hat  had  disappeared. 

In  such  a  nightmare  there  is  room,  no  doubt,  for 
interesting  studies.  In  recent  literature  they  have 
been  made  with  great  vividness.  In  place  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Julius  Cajsar,  with  their  oblivion  and 
silence  over  all  but  the  conqueror's  plan  and  its 
fortunes,  we  have  had  the  welter  of  sensation  and 
emotion  in  the  individual  soldier,  caught  in  a  seeming- 
imbecile  confusion,  the  consciousness  of  cold  feet, 
empty  stomach,  hysteric  dread  threatening  to  submerge 
the  flickering  spark  of  courage.  The  picture  is  completed 
by  the  complementary  figure  of  the  stupid  and  bewil- 
dered general  who  wins  a  battle  by  mistake  or  in- 
geniously secures  defeat,  or  of  the  commander  whom 
physical  distress  or  mental  strain  has  overpowered, 
of  Napoleon  in  the  fur  cap.  In  the  literature  of  debate 
and  defeat,  of  the  sick  conscience  and  the  lost  battle, 
these  must  be  the  prime  figures,  but  in  that  only. 

Verestchagin  had  seen  plenty  of  fighting,  and  had 
read  his  "  La  Guerre  et  la  Paix."  From  the  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  which  he 
gives  in  his  catalogue,  one  can  see  that  he  would  fain 
have  put  all  this  drama  on  his  canvas,  giving  us  the 
tortured  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  the  hopeless,  craving 
beast  unchained  in  his  followers.  But  this  drama 
evades  the  painter's  tools  and  cries  for  the  art  of  litera- 
ture to  unfold  it.  To  explain  properly  the  signifi- 
cance of  Napoleon  bent,  in  one  of  these  canvases,  over 
a  map  in  a  hut,  pages  of  narrative  and  reflection  are 
needed  in  the  catalogue  ;  without  that  he  might,  for  all 
we  know,  be  calmly  forming  some  retrieving  project. 
We  must  read  on  paper  before  these  pictures  all  the 
inner  stuff  that  gives  them  a  meaning,  and  to  that 
reading  all  of  authentic  that  they  add  is  a  few  external 
facts  of  circumstance  and  costume — the  fur  cap  instead 
of  the  cocked  hat. 

A  quite  cheerful  picture  that  is  not  a  picture,  also 
dealing  with  warfare,  is  Mr.  Caton  Woodville's 
"  Charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  at  the  Battle  of  Omdur- 
man."  Here  the  friends  of  those  engaged  will  recog- 
nise the  fighters,  each  in  the  most  gallant  attitude,  and 
a  capital  likeness.  D.  S.  M. 


THE   ILLITERATE  MUSICIAN. 

THE  question,  Why  is  the  Musician  illiterate?  might 
serve  to  start  an  animated  discussion  in  some 
daily  paper.  Various  answers  would  be  given  ;  and 
the  most  popular — (with  the  musicians) — would  be  that 
he  is  not  illiterate.  That  is  the  answer  musicians  give 
when  the}'  raise  the  question  in  their  own  coteries. 
Yet  the  fact  of  their  raising  it  betrays  a  suspicion  of 
there  being  something  in  it.  And  outside  musical 
circles  the  question,  Is  the  musician  illiterate  ?  is  never 
asked  :  the  question  always  takes  the  form  given  in  my 
opening  sentence  :  the  illiteracy  is  taken  for  granted  : 
the  accent  is  thrown  on  the  Why?  And  there  the 
answer  most  frequently  is  that  he  has  not  time  to 
cultivate  any  of  his  faculties  other  than  the  musical 
faculty  ;  that  music  is  so  profound,  recondite  and  diffi- 
cult an  art  as  to  leave  a  man  or  woman  no  leisure  to 
read  and  acquire  the  general  knowledge  held  in- 
dispensable in  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  doctor,  engineer, 
or  other  professional  man.  Which  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Their  art  is  no  more  difficult  than  the  other  arts  ;  so 
much  of  its  elements  as  is  mastered  by  the  average 
musician  can  be  mastered  before  he  is  twenty-five.  It 
is  not  in  reality  so  much  their  illiteracy  that  annoys  as 
their  curious  pedantry,  their  weakness,  and  their  little- 
mindedness,  to  be  frank,  their  stupidity.  Musicians 
have  chosen  deliberately  to  cut.  themselves  off  from 
their  civilised  fellows  by  insisting  on  the  gulf  between 
music  and  the  other  arts  or  callings.  To  English 
musicians,  at  any  rate,  music  has  for  so  long  meant 
only  the  grammar  and  technicalities  of  music,  and 
they    have    lived  for  so   long    amongst  themselves 


for  the  sake  of  talking  about  these  high  matters 
in  a  lingo  comprehensible  only  to  themselves,  that 
only  themselves  can  be  blamed  if  they  are  now 
thought  incapable  of  talking  or  thinking  of  anything 
else.  The  relation  of  music  to  the  life  and  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  their  time  is  a  consideration  that  never 
occupies  their  attention  ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  would 
readily  deny  that  any  such  relation  exists,  or  ever 
existed.  They  have  become  like  a  set  of  villagers  who 
think  and  speak  of  nothing  but  Tom  Brown's  pigs,  and 
the  parson's  cow,  and  the  fact  of  the  squire's  daughter 
having  caught  the  measles.  They  talk  as  they  have 
been  talking  at  Plymouth,  where  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians  held  its  annual  conference  a  few 
days  ago. 

Of  course,  some  one  may  tell  me  of  the  unfairness  of 
taking  such  a  body  and  its  doings  as  fair  samples  of 
the  musician  class  and  its  doings.  Therefore,  I  will 
admit  that  if  a  set  of  musicians,  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  shop,  may  not  talk  shop,  shop  may 
never  again  be  talked  ;  and  I  shall  only  call  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  shop.  I  will  admit,  also,  that  such 
societies  as  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  are 
generally  run  by  fussy,  incompetent  nobodies  whose 
principal  motive  is  to  advertise  themselves.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  musicians  and  music-teachers  occupying 
deservedly  high  places  in  the  profession  are  members 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  ;  and  they  could  speak,  if 
they  chose,  on  such  matters  as  they  chose.  Let  us  see 
what  those  who  chose  to  speak,  chose  to  speak  of.  First, 
in  the  Society's  report  the  members  were  told  that  "the 
examinations  of  the  Society  were  a  valuable  aid  in 
improving  the  musical  education  of  the  country," 
which  statement  must  be  denounced  as  misleading, 
on  the  ground  of  the  general  inefficacy  of  examina- 
tions, and  on  the  ground,  to  speak  figuratively, 
that  you  teach  no  one  to  love  fine  literature,  or  to 
produce  it,  by  incessantly  instructing  and  examim'r^ 
him  in  the  elements  of  grammar.  Outside  music  „i.«  -1 
silly  idea  has  long  since  been  discarded.  We  do  not 
now  expect  to  make  good  citizens  of  schoolboys  by 
compelling  them  to  learn  the  heights  of  mountains,  and 
lists  of  towns  on  the  right  or  left  banks  of  rivers. 
But  in  music  we  think  we  have  done  a  magnificent 
thing  when  we  have  taught  the  elements  of  music — the 
lines  and  spaces  and  the  lengths  of  notes — to  a  larger 
number  of  children  than  mastered  those  things  in  a 
previous  year.  That  kind  of  teaching  was  done  excel- 
lently before  any  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians 
came  into  existence  to  hold  examinations.  There  is 
too  much  of  it  done  to-day.  What  is  needed  is  a 
higher  education  ;  and  it  is  the  teachers,  not  the  pupils, 
who  need  it.  After  the  report,  Mr.  Cummings  told  the 
Incorporated  ones  that  in  past  times  England  was 
reckoned  first  amongst  the  nations  in  music.  He  re- 
peated the  exploded  ancient  untruth  about  the  Puritans 
putting  down  music,  quoting  a  proclamation  of  1656, 
but  forgetting  to  quote  old  John  Bull's  verses,  written 
goodness  knows  how  long  before  Puritanism  was 
thought  of,  in  which  he  said  that  minstrels  were 
"  rogues  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Then  Mr.  Cummings 
proceeded  to  propound  a  masterpiece  of  muddle- 
mindedness.  I  quote  from  that  excellent  weekly,  the 
"  London  Musical  Courier,"  whose  report  is  presumably 
correct.  He  called  "  Parsifal  "  a  travesty  of  some  of 
the  most  solemn  parts  of  the  ritual  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  said  it  was  "  repugnant  to  the  conscience 
and  feelings  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  devout 
men  and  women.  It  is  incomprehensible,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  earnest  believers  have  never  per- 
ceived what  a  profanation  of  their  sacred  ideas  is 
perpetrated  by  Wagner  when  he  endows  his  Par- 
sifal with  traits  of  the  Christ  Himself."  Vet  Mr. 
Cummings  only  protested  against  this  desecration  of 
his  most  sacred  ideas,  this  travesty  of  the  solemn 
Christian  ritual,  being  performed  in  a  church  ;  in  the 
theatre  he  apparently  thought  it  all  right,  tor  he  spoke 
of  "  those  of  us  who  have  heard  and  admired  it  at 
Bayreuth  "  !  At  a  later  stage  of  the  Conference  Mr. 
Cummings  spoke  of  the  "  splendid  example  "  set  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  which  had  spent 
"  no  less  a  sum  than  £1 10,000"  on  the  encouragement 
of  music.    I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Corpora- 
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tion  has  spent  the  ratepayers'  money  only  on  the  Guild- 
hall School,  between  which  and  music  there  is  no  very 
obvious  connection.  Still,  as  Mr.  Cummings  draws 
a  fair  salary  from  the  Corporation,  his  enthusiasm  is 
explicable.  Mr.  Stratton's  paper  I  pass  over  ;  it  was  the 
best  read  at  Plymouth.  Dr.  Culwick's  was  notice- 
able only  because  the  speaker  stated  that  music 
"  existed  from  all  time,  and  it  will  last  to  all  eternity," 
thus  making  the  writing  of  musical  history  a  more 
difficult  business  than  ever.  Dr.  Shinn  read  a  paper 
on  the  training  of  the  ear.  Mr.  Frederick  James  read 
one  on  "  The  Influence  of  Prejudice  upon  the  Present 
State  of  Musical  Art,"  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
programmes  of  those  social  amusements  called  the 
State  Concerts  in  some  way  affected  the  tastes  and 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  English  people.  He 
also  stated  that  "  the  clavichord  .  .  .  had  little  or  rfo 
sustaining  power."  If  Mr.  Frederick  James  would 
do  me  the  honour  of  calling  upon  me,  and  trying  a 
very  beautiful  clavichord  made  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch, 
possibly  he  might  be  convinced  not  only  of  his  error 
in  this  particular  case,  but  also  of  the  folly  of  ever 
speaking  on  a  subject  about  which  he  knows  nothing. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  lecture  on  the  folk-music  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  was  highly  interesting  ;  the  annual 
General  meeting  was  held  ;  and  the  Conference  was 
over.  It  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  read  a  collection  of 
such  childishly  inept  lectures  and  speeches. 

It  is  such  twaddle  as  was  talked  at  this  conference 
that  makes  the  educated  man  run  as  for  his  life  when 
he  sees  a  musician  coming.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
propose  to  run,  but  I  propose  to  give  these  musicians  a 
little  advice.  First,  let  them  wash  their  faces,  clip  their 
hair,  and  make  an  honest  endeavour  to  look  more  like 
Christians,  and  less  like  the  inmates  of  a  home  for 
imbeciles.  Second,  let  such  of  them  as  wish  to  be 
musicians  at  once  begin  a  serious  study  of  music  ;  let 
them  try  to  realise  that  counterpoint,  harmony  and 
fugue  are  not  music  but  merely  the  grammar  of 
music  :  having  mastered  the  grammar  (as  a  few  of 
them  have),  let  them  proceed  to  study  the  litera- 
ture. Third,  let  each  member  resolve  forthwith 
to  read  at  least  one  standard  book  per  annum,  with 
a  view  of  broadening  his  mind,  and  coming  to  under- 
stand that  life  is  not  entirely  giving  and  taking  music 
lessons,  examining  elementary  pupils  and  detecting 
consecutive  fifths,  giving  and  taking  fees.  When  they 
have  done  these  things,  let  them  give  a  few  moments' 
attention  to  the  men  who  are  called  "heads  of  the 
profession ; "  let  them  ask  what  powers  these  men 
possess,  what  deeds  they  have  done,  that  they  should 
be  "heads  of  the  profession."  And  when  they  have 
purged  their  ranks  of  all  the  charlatans,  let  them  begin 
to  humble  themselves,  remembering  that,  after  all,  they 
are  not  artists  but  tradesmen  ;  and  let  those  who  wish 
to  become  artists  throw  trade  overboard  and  begin  the 
work  at  their  art  as  if  it  was  an  art.  And,  finally,  let 
me  say  that  by  ' '  trade  "  I  mean  this  whole  sordid  business 
of  persuading  or  compelling  young  people  to  pay  fees 
to  be  examined  and  gain  worthless  certificates.  When 
our  English  musicians  have  done  a  few  of  these  things 
they  may  begin  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions. Until  they  do  they  will  continue  to  be 
laughed  at,  more  or  less  contemptuously,  as  they  are 
laughed  at  to-day.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

BUSINESS  on  the  Stock  Exchange  continues  to 
expand  rapidly,  and  the  second  account  of  the 
New  Year,  which  will  conclude  next  week,  promises  to 
realise  the  expectations  of  renewed  prosperity  which 
were  generally  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  cessation  of  political  alarms  and  the  greater  ease  of 
the  Money  Market  have  restored  confidence  all  round, 
while  the  activity  of  trade  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America  makes  it  probable  that  the  growth  of  business 
in  the  Stock  markets  will  be  continuous  and  enduring. 
The  company-promoter  is,  it  is  true,  still  in  bad  odour, 
thanks  to  the  Hooley  revelations,  and  new  enterprises 
have  so  far  been  few  and  far  between.  The  fate  of 
many  of  the  promotions  of  the  past  year  would  seem 


to  indicate  that  the  investor  is  much  more  cautious  and 
scrutinises  more  carefully  than  was  his  wont  botn 
the  inside  pages  and  the  front  page  of  the 
prospectuses  he  receives.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  the  process  of  saving  cannot  have  ceased,  least  of 
all  in  a  time  of  good  trade  like  the  present,  and  there 
must  be  a  large  amount  of  money  waiting  to  be  invested, 
so  that  the  moment  would  seem  to  be  propitious  fcr 
the  appearance  of  new  joint-stock  enterprises,  provided 
that  they  are  of  a  genuine  character,  and  are  not  over- 
capitalised. Several  large  undertakings  are  on  the 
point  of  being  launched,  and  the  long  stagnation  in 
this  department  of  the  financial  world  will,  therefore, 
in  all  probability  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  general 
position  was  improved  by  M.  Cambon's  speech  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  fact  that  France  appears  to  be  willing 
to  discuss  at  least  some  of  the  outstanding  questions 
which  demand  a  speedy  settlement.  The  Fashoda  inci- 
dent is,  if  we  may  believe  M.Cambon,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  French  newspapers  are  actually  consider- 
ing calmly  the  possibility  of  French  rights  in  Newfoundland 
being  given  up  in  exchange  for  compensating  advan- 
tages elsewhere.  Should  this  Newfoundland  question 
once  be  settled,  it  will  be  possible  for  our  relations  with 
France  to  become  at  once  more  cordial,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  even  though  the  Fashoda  incident  be  for- 
gotten, France  will  not  forget  the  display  of  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  England  to  defend  her  interests, 
"  even  at  the  cost  of  war,"  which  it  evoked.  The 
Dreyfus  affair  still  drags  its  slow  length  along,  and 
therefore  remains  a  disturbing  influence  ;  but  since  the 
promised  coup  d'etat  has  not  yet  come  off,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  is  indefinitely  postponed.  In  Paris 
itself  confidence  has  undoubtedly  been  restored,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
from  6  to  5  per  cent,  shows  that  in  Berlin  the 
crisis  has  been  safely  passed,  and  therefore  that  in  that 
financial  centre  also  renewed  activity  may  be  expected. 
It  is  quite  a  long  time,  indeed,  since  the  general  finan- 
cial outlook  was  so  rose-coloured  as  is  the  case  just 
now. 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  greater  ease  in 
the  Money  Market  is,  of  course,  the  lowering  of  the 
Bank  Rate  from  the  4  per  cent,  at  which  it  has  stood 
since  October  last  to  3^  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  the 
rate  was  inevitable,  for  outside  rates  were  very  much 
below  the  official  minimum,  and  the  only  doubt  was 
whether  the  rate  would  be  lowered  to  33  or  to  3  per  cent. 
No  doubt  it  was  this  question  which  necessitated  the 
long  discussion  which  took  place  amongst  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  before  a  decision  was  arrived 
at.  The  actual  position  of  the  Bank  would  no  doubt 
have  justified  a  reduction  of  the  rate  to  the  lower  figure, 
for  the  return  on  Thursday  showed  an  increase  in  the 
reserve  of  ^2,044,000  on  the  week,  whilst  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  improved  4^-  per  cent,  to  44I  per 
cent.  The  reserve  is  ^213,000  more  than  at  the  corre 
sponding  date  last  year,  and  the  ratio  is  i|  per  cent, 
higher.  Nevertheless,  the  Directors  probably  acted 
wisely  in  deciding  to  reduce  the  rate  by  only  \  per  cent., 
in  view  of  the  possible  demand  for  gold  for  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Should  this 
demand  prove  less  important  than  was  at  one  time 
anticipated,  and  should  the  relaxation  of  financial 
stringency  in  Berlin  prove  permanent,  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  lower  the  rate  to  3  per  cent.,  and  it  may 
even  be  possible  to  put  it  down  as  low  as  z\  per  cent. 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  gold  which  usually  sets  in  about  the 
beginning  of  February  in  the  United  States  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  March,  but  it  is  certain  that 
our  trade  indebtedness  to  the  States  will  this  year  be 
largely  liquidated  by  the  export  of  American  securities 
across  the  Atlantic.  American  investors  continue  to 
buy  and  to  put  away  the  stock  which  London  is  at 
present  prices  quite  willing  to  sell.  Consequently  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  as  usual  for  New  York  to  obtain  the 
gold  it  requires  from  London,  and  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England  will  therefore  not  be  subjected  to  the  usual 
drain.  There  is  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  future 
demand  of  gold  for  Berlin  has  been  exaggerated,  and 
the  Bank  of  France  has  probably  been  also  wrongly 
credited  with  too  great  a  desire  to  increase  its  stock  ot 
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gold.  It  is  true  that  India  is  taking  practically  the 
whole  of  the  available  supplies  from  Australia,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
South  Africa  is  now  producing  gold  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  million  sterling  more  per  month  than 
at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  United 
States  themselves  in  1898  produced  nearly  .£2,000,000 
more  gold  than  in  1897,  as  against  an  increase  in  that 
year  of  less  than  ,£1,000,000.  The  total  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  world  in  1898  increased  more  than 
,£10,000,000,  as  against  an  increase  of  ,£7,500,000  in 
1897.  In  spite  of  the  continued  absorption  of  the 
precious  metal  by  Russia,  India,  and  the  United  States, 
this  enormous  increase  in  the  supply  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  its  effect.  The  fears  of  a  gold  drain  in  February 
has  therefore  probably  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  question  which  merits  grave  discussion, 
how  long  the  world  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  enor- 
mously increased  supply  of  gold  without  a  general  rise 
in  prices.  At  present  the  increase  in  the  supply  shows 
no  signs  of  coming  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  indication  that  1899  will  show  a  bigger  increase 
even  than  1897. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  good  investment 
buying  of  Home  Railway  Stocks  during  the  week,  and 
the  market  has  consequently  had  a  conspicuously  firm 
tone,  although  the  dividend  declarations  of  the  week 
show  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  diminution  in  the 
growth  of  working  expenditure,  which  was  the  great 
feature  of  the  first  half  of  last  year  in  the  working  of 
English  railways.  Improved  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers and  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  the 
employes  continue  to  make  heavy  inroads  on  the 
receipts  of  the  companies,  and  although  this  extra 
expenditure  makes  for  greater  efficiency,  and  conse- 
quently for  bigger  profits  in  the  future,  its  effect  on 
present  dividends  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory  to  the 
shareholders.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  other 
outlets  for  the  disposal  of  their  savings,  it  is 
evident  that  investors  are  at  present  turning  to 
Home  Railway  Stocks  as  the  safest,  if  not  the  most 
remunerative,  form  of  investment.  The  dividends 
thus  far  declared  have,  as  a  rule,  been  up  to  market 
expectations,  and  the  second  half  of  1898  has,  on  the 
whole,  proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  first.  Traffic 
receipts  continue  to  grow.  The  Midland  heads  the  list 
with  an  increase  of  ,£9,527,  which  is  less  significant, 
however,  since  it  follows  upon  a  decrease  of  ,£5,361  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1898.  Similarly,  the 
Caledonian  increase  of  .£4,108  follows  upon  a  decrease 
last  year  of  ^£i,gg6.  The  Great  Northern  increase  of 
p^3,iio  is  better,  for  it  comes  on  the  top  of  an  increase 
of  .£5,204  in  1898  ;  and  the  Great  Western  is  better 
still  with  an  increase  of  ,£2,530  upon  an  increase  of 
^£6,840.  The  North-Eastern  reports  the  large  de- 
crease of  .£5,428,  but  the  North-Western  decrease 
of  ,£1,598  is  set  off  by]  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
pared with  a  week  hist  year  when  there  was  an 
increase  of  £9,843  in  the  receipts.  The  Metropolitan 
and  the  District,  as  usual,  show  small  decreases.  Dis- 
tricts, however,  remain  notably  firm.  Since  last  week 
they  have  in  fact  risen  from  335  to  34I,  and  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  insiders  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  big  companies  which  are  proposing  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  District  Company  are 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  Metropolitan  Company 
IS  now  probably  sorry  that  it  did  not  continue  its  own 
negotiations  in  this  direction.  Should  it  attempt  to 
renew  them,  and  bid  against  the  other  companies  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  District  under  its  wing,  the 
shares  of  the  latter  company  would  sec  a  sharp  rise. 
In  any  case  it  now  seems  probable  that  a  real  effort  will 
be  made  to  put  the  District  Railway  on  a  better  footing, 
and  at  the  present  price  the  shares  seem  to  be  a  good 
speculative  purchase. 

The  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  blunder  in  the 
declaration  of  the  South-Kastern  dividend  has  quite 
rightly  awakened  the  wrath  of  the  Slock  Exchange,  and 
the  delay  in  making  public  the  serious  mistake  which 
had  been  made  provoked  something  like  an  indignation 
meeting  amongst  those  who  had  sold  bears  on  the 
Strength  of  the  first  rather  unsatisfactory  declaration. 


On  Monday  the  South-Eastern  Company  announced  a 
dividend  of  6]  per  cent,  for  the  past  half-year,  with 
,£8,000  carried  forward,  comparing  with  6^  per  cent, 
and  ,£4,054  forward  in  1897,  the  Deferred  getting- 
2|  per  cent,  for  the  year,  as  against  3J  per  cent,  a  year 
ago.  On  Wednesday  it  was  discovered  that  by  an 
error  in  the  accountant's  office  the  amount  available  for 
distribution  as  dividends  was  considerably  understated, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  directors  had  met  again  on 
Thursday  that  the  error  was  made  known  to  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Of  course  the  directors  and  officials 
are  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  mislead  the  market, 
but  such  a  blunder  as  this  is  not  only  inexcusable  but 
inexplicable.  Moreover  it  is  known  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  buying  of  South-Eastern  stock 
after  the  declaration  of  the  dividend,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  being  urged  to  demand  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  nearly 
,£20,000  could  thus  disappear  out  of  the  accounts  with- 
out attracting  someone's  attention. 

The  amended  South-Eastern  dividend  declaration  is  of 
6|  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock  and  of  3  per  cent,  on 
the  Deferred,  with  .£13,976  carried  forward.  This 
makes  the  total  dividend  for  1898  4^  per  cent,  or  ^  per 
cent,  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  the  fall  in  the 
Deferred  dividend  being  |  per  cent.  Although  better 
than  the  first  declaration,  it  is  clear  from  this  announce- 
ment that  the  greater  part  of  the  gross  increase  in 
receipts,  amounting  probably  to,£65,ooofor  the  past  half- 
year,  has  again  been  swallowed  up  by  increased  expendi- 
ture. The  decrease  in  the  dividend  of  ^  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year  meansadistributionof^£6,oooless.  The  balance 
forward  is,  however,  ,£10,000  larger,  so  that  there  is  a 
net  balance  of  profit  of  ,£4,000.  Increased  capital 
charges,  amounting  perhaps  to  ,£11,000,  will  bring  the 
net  increase  in  profit  for  the  half-year  to  .£15,000,  so 
that  the  expenditure  must  have  increased  about  ,£50,000. 
This  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the  June  half  of  last  year,  when 
the  expenditure  increased  £79,400,  and  it  is  also  an 
improvement  on  the  second  half  of  1897,  when  the  in- 
creased expenditure  amounted  to  .£63,000.  The  first 
and  inaccurate  announcement  did  not  depress  Dover 
"A,"  and  naturally  when  the  amended  announcement 
was  made  the  price  rose  sharply.  On  the  week  the 
price  of  this  stock  has  risen  4I.  If  the  above  figures 
are  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  company  is  gradu- 
ally finding  itself  able  to  reduce  the  scale  of  its  expendi- 
ture, and  in  this  case,  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  agreement  with  the  Chatham  Company, 
the  future  of  the  South-Eastern  will  be  prosperous. 
The  present  prices  of  its  stocks  are  clearly  based,  not 
on  the  actual  dividends,  but  upon  the  future  prospects 
of  the  company. 

To  judge  by  the  fall  in  Brighton  "  A  "  stock  since  last 
week  of  nearly  2  points,  the  market  was  disappointed 
with  the  dividend,  but  rather  unjustly  so.  By  encroach- 
ing upon  its  large  balance  forward  the  Brighton 
Company  could  have  maintained  its  dividend  of  last 
year,  and  have  still  carried  forward  a  balance  of 
.£14,000.  But  even  with  the  reduced  dividend  the 
yield  of  both  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  Stocks,  at 
present  prices,  is  high.  The  company  has  in  fact  done 
very  well  indeed  during  the  past  half-year.  The  actual 
gross  increase  in  revenue,  as  shown  by  the  report, 
amounts  to  .£72,000,  as  against  an  estimated  increase 
of  ,£67,000.  The  working  expenses  have  only  increased 
,£38,700,  or  in  only  a  little  more  than  the  normal 
proportion,  thus  leaving  an  increase  in  the  net 
profit  on  working  of  .£33.300.  Of  this,  however, 
,£20,000  has  been  set  aside  lor  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  old  coaches  used  in  the  suburban  traffic  by  improved 
bogie  stock.  Moreover,  some  ,£14,000  more  in  interest 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  second  half  of  1898,  and  these 
two  items  explain  why  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
increase  the  dividend,  as  well  as  the  small  decrease  in 
balance  forward.  If  part  of  the  profit  had  not  thus 
been  set  aside  for  the  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock, 
another  \  per  cent,  of  dividend  for  the  half-year  could 
have  been  paid,  making  the  total  dividend  for  181)8 
1  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  dividend  for  1807, 
instead  of  £  per  cent.  less.    But  although  the  £  20,000- 
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lias  not  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  it 
lias  gone  to  the  improvement  of  their  property,  and 
is  by  no  means  lost.  The  increase  in  the  work- 
ing expenditure  of  the  Brighton  line,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  is  accounted  for  as  to  ,£14,000  by  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  fuel  due  to  the  South  Wales  Coal  Strike, 
and  as  to  ,£17,500  to  increased  wages  and  salaries  and 
shorter  hours.  As  we  anticipated,  the  Great  Eastern 
dividend  is  j  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  and  the 
Metropolitan  distribution  is  unchanged. 


Net  Yield  of  English  Railways. 


Dividend. 

Price. 

Yield. 

1898. 

19  Jan. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brighton  "A" 

...    6|  ... 

18-^ 

IOJ  1 

3 

*3 

5 

Brighton 

...    6*  ... 

191 

•  3 

6 

9 

Metropolitan 

„3 

126^  .. 

2 

19 

3 

South-Eastern 

...      4|  ... 

152"  .. 

2 

19 

2 

Great  Eastern 

3s~ 

124I  .. 

2 

18 

3 

South-Eastern  ' 

'A"    3  ... 

Ilij  .. 

2 

l3 

9 

There  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  any  slackening 
in  the  demand  for  American  securities  by  American 
investors.    They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  taken  as  their 
motto  :  American  securities  for  the  Americans  ;  and 
although  London  has  continued  to  sell,  Wall  Street 
has  been  able  to  absorb  all  the  stock  that  is  offered. 
How  long   this    will    continue   it    is    impossible  to 
say,  but  both  in  London  and  in  New  York  it  is  felt 
that    a   temporary   reaction   would   be    a  fortunate 
occurrence   at   the   present   moment.    Some   of  the 
big   operators   in   New  York  are   even  said   to  be 
selling  largely,  and  in  this  case  securities  are  probably 
getting  into  weak  hands,  and  when  money  becomes 
dearer  in  the  LTnited  States,  as  it  certainly  will  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  banks  may  be  forced  to  call 
in  their  advances,  weak  speculative  holders  will  have  to 
throw  their  holdings  on  the  market,  and  there  will  be  a 
"  slump  "  on  such  a  scale  as  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.    It  will  be  much  better,  therefore,  if  a  reaction 
can  be  brought  about  whilst  the  monetary  position  is 
easy.    Such  a  reaction  will  be  healthy  in  every  way,  and 
will  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  further  advance  in  the 
future,  when  it  is  justified  by  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  railways  and  of  trade  in  general  in  the  United 
States.    If  prices  are  lifted  much  above  their  present 
level  the  consequences  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  disastrous. 
The  position  is  one  which  is  being  observed  with  con- 
siderable anxiety  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  decline  of  interest  in  the 
American  market,  and  a  general  inclination  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  take  profits  and  "get  out  "  before  it 
is  too  late,  have  caused  an  important  revival  in  the  South 
African  market,  the  one  department  in  which,  owing  to 
the  long  stagnation  of  1898,  there  is  room  for  the 
greatest  improvement  in  prices.    The  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  in  this  market  during  the  past  week  has 
probably  been  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  closing 
months  of  1897.  Rand  Mines,  the  best  index  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Kaffir  market,  have  risen  steadily  all  the  week, 
and  now  stand  more  than  three  points  above  the  price 
at  which  they  were  carried  over  at  the  last  settlement. 
The  figures  which  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  from 
time  to  time  show,  however,  that  even  at  37  Rand 
Mines  shares  are  still  cheap  ;  and  if  the  present  activity 
continues,  the  time,  long  predicted,  when  they  will  reach 
40  must  be  near  at  hand.     Once  at  this  point,  the 
moment  will  be  opportune  for  the  splitting  scheme 
which  is  in  contemplation,  and  which  will  render  the 
shares  much  more  manageable  than  they  can  possibly 
be  at  their  present  enormous  premium.    Those  who 
have  followed  our  references  in  these  columns  to  the 
various  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty, at  this  time  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  South 
African  market,  in  picking  out  those  shares  which  are 
most    likely    to     advance    in    value.      But  among 
the    outcrop   mines   may   be    mentioned    again  the 
Ferreira,    the   George    Goch,    the    Henry  Nourse, 
the  Jumpers,  the  United  Roodepoort,  and  the  Van  Ryn  ; 
and  among  the   deep   levels   the  Crown  Deep,  the 
Durban  Deep,  the  Ferreira  Deep,  the  Glen  Deep,  the 
Nourse  Deep,  the  Robinson  Deep,  the  Roodepoort 
Central  Deep,  the  R  ose  Deep,  and  the  \  illage  Main 
Reef. 


The  East  Rand  group  have  experienced  a  notable 
rise  in  value  during  the  past  week,  and,  in  view  of  im- 
portant new  developments,  they  are  likely  to  go  a  good 
deal  higher.    Since  the  last  account  East  Rands  have 
risen   1,  Angelos  |,   Driefonteins  \,  and   Comets  j. 
The    rise    is    more    than    justified    by    the  actual 
achievements   of  the   mines,  but  it   is    due    to  an 
important     scheme     which    is     on     the     point  of 
being  agreed  to  between   the  subsidiary  companies 
and  the  parent  company.    The  East  Rand  Proprietary 
owns  a  large  block  of  claims  to  the  south  of  the  three 
outcrop  mines  mentioned  ;  but,  instead  of  working  these 
as  a  separate  deep  level,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  claims 
immediately  to  the  south  of  each  mine  to  each  com- 
pany's claim  area.    At  the  same  time  the  stamping 
power  of  the  Angelo,  Comet,  and  Driefontein  mines  will 
be  doubled  ;  the  development  will  be  pushed  ahead,  and 
thus  without  any  shortening  of  the  life  of  the  mines  the 
profits  will  be  at  least  doubled.    The  East  Rand  Com- 
pany will  sell  the  deep  level  blocks  to  the  outcrop  com- 
panies in  return  for  shares  only,  and  the  shares  thus 
allotted  are  not  to  rank  for  dividend,  and  are  not 
to   be   put   upon   the   market,    until   in  each  case 
the  outcrop  company  has  got  to  work  with  its  doubled 
stamping  power.    The  increase  in  the  capital  of  each 
subsidiary  company,  rendered  necessary  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  deep-level  claims  and  the  increase  in  the 
stamping  power,  will  not  quite  double  the  capital  ;  so 
that  the  value  of  the  shares  will  be  increased,  apart 
from    the    considerable    reductions   in  working  costs 
which  will  be  possible  with  the  larger  mills.    The  East 
Rand  Company  on  the  other  hand  benefits,  in  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  sink  a  separate  shaft  and  to 
provide  another  equipment  in  order  to  exploit  the  deep- 
level  block. 

The  effect  of  the  scheme  upon  the  position  of  the 
three  outcrop  mines  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  At 
present  the  Angelo  has  a  mill  of  no  stamps,  and  during 
1898  it  made  an  average  profit  of  £1  lys.  per  ton. 
With  no  stamps  at  work  this  will  be  equivalent  to 
dividends  of  120  per  cent,  on  the  present  capital. 
With  220  stamps  the  dividend  on  the  increased  capita! 
should  be  150  per  cent.,  the  life  of  the  mine  being  the 
same.  So,  also,  the  prospective  dividends  of  the  New 
Comet  will  be  increased  from  60  per  cent,  to  75  per 
cent.,  and  the  Driefontein  in  a  similar  proportion  with 
the  same  life.  The  scheme  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
might  well  be  adapted  to  other  portions  of  the  Rand. 
The  East  Rand  Proprietary  is  also  proposing  shortly  to 
start  another  company,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Comet,  which  will  have  a  compact  block  of  200  claims, 
made  up  of  the  Cason  block,  the  Agnes  Munro  pro- 
perty, and  a  number  of  claims  purchased  from  the 
Cinderella  Company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RICH  AND  POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford,  19  January,  1899. 

Sir, — I  have  followed  with  interest  the  discussion  in 
your  columns  of  this  fascinating  but  complex  and. 
depressing  subject.  I  think  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
need  to  remind  your  correspondents  that  the  terms 
"  rich  "  and  "  poor  "  may  convey  many  shades  of  mean- 
ing, and  certainly  need  definition.  1  gather  from  the 
article  which  occasioned  the  discussion,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  mean  by  "rich"  the  greatly  rich,  and  by 
"  poor  "  the  abjectly  poor. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Samson  in  believing  that  the 
interest  of  human  progress  is  bound  up  with  man's 
willingness  to  strive  after  ideals  which  seem  to  be  unat- 
tainable. The  mere  fact  of  striving  exalts  the  charac- 
ter, disciplines  and  develops  the  faculties,  and,  by 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  approaches 
always  more  nearly  to  the  goal.  "  Every  duty  done 
leaves  the  eye  more  clear,  and  enables  gentler  whispers 
to  reach  the  ear  ;  every  brave  sacrifice  incurred  lightens 
the  weight  of  the  clinging  self  which  holds  us  back  : 
every  storm  of  passion  swept  away  leaves  the  air  of  the 
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mind  transparent  for  more  distant  visions,  and  thus,  by 
a  happy  concord  of  spiritual  attractions,  the  helping 
graces  of  Heaven  descend,  and  meet  the  soul  intent  to 
rise."  Dr.  Martineau  in  these  words  describes  the 
elevating  influence  of  an  exalted  moral  ideal  on  the 
man  who  accepts  it.  His  argument  holds  true  in  the 
sphere  of  social  politics. 

And  the  converse  is  certainly  true.  Acquiescence  in 
social  conditions  which  are  plainly  evil  must  have  a 
lowering  effect  on  the  whole  conception  of  citizenship. 
Even  if  the  means  of  their  removal  are  not  apparent, 
the  good  citizen  must  cherish  a  resentment  against 
them,  be  vigilant  for  opportunities  to  limit  and  correct 
them,  be  ready  to  make  great  ventures  in  the  attempt 
to  abolish  them. 

We  must  acquiesce  in  social  inequality,  and  we 
need  not  deplore  the  necessity.  The  vigour  and  beauty 
and  interest  of  life  are  contingent,  in  the  last  resort, 
on  that  inequality  of  natural  endowment,  disposition, 
ability,  aspect,  &c,  which  is  reflected  in  the  inequality 
of  society.    So  far  no  moral  problem  emerges. 

But  poverty  as  we  know  it  is  a  complex  thing,  and 
has  many  causes.  It  may  be  penal,  or  unfortunate,  or 
criminal.  Some  causes  are  traceable,  many  are  un- 
known. Some  can  be  removed,  many  are  irremovable. 
I  suggest  that  no  man  may  rightly  acquiesce  in  the 
continuance  of  any  known  and  remediable  source  of 
poverty,  nor  may  he  rest  contented  while  any  conse- 
quence of  poverty — e.g.  disease,  ignorance,  &c. — 
remains  unhelped,  so  only  it  be  capable  of  being 
helped. 

The  complexity  of  social  life,  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  race,  compel  me  to  recognise  a  certain  responsibility 
for  the  burdens  which  crush  the  unfortunates  at  the 
base  of  civilised  society.  I  cannot  wash  my  hands  of 
their  misery. 

Theology  comes  in  to  confirm  by  a  still  more  solemn 
consideration  the  decision  of  my  social  conscience.  For 
all  misery  reflects  moral  evil  ;  and  that  has  its  roots  in 
perverted  human  volition  :  and  there  is  no  man  who 
is  conscious  of  wilful  wrong  doing  who  has  not  been  a 
contributor  to  the  mass  of  the  world's  woe.  Moreover, 
in  tying  social  evil  to  moral  connexions  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  committed  His  disciples  to  a 
crusade  against  all  social  evil,  and  herein  against  abject 
poverty. 

Thus,  in  finding  social  reform  an  essential  element  of 
Christianity,  I  reach  by  my  own  road  agreement  with 
Sir  William  Howard  Russell  in  accepting  that  "  middle 
course  which  offers  the  only  practicable  approach  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  " — viz.  wise,  gradual,  con- 
tinuous betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  by 
individual  effort  or  by  legislation,  as  may  seem  best. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  Hensley  Henson. 


TEACHERS'  CONFERENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  January,  1899. 
Sir, — There  has  been  of  late  in  your  comments  on  the 
affairs  of  public  education  a  note  of  cynicism  quite 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  Saturday  Review.  But 
do  you  not  think  that  satiric  humour  goes  a  little  too 
far  when  in  referring  to  conferences  of  teachers  you 
say,  "  Possibly  there  may  be  interludes  for  teaching," 
and  "  talking  and  not  teaching  is  these  people's 
trade  "  ? 

Let  me  assure  you  that  teaching  goes  on  not  the  less 
but  the  more — not  the  worse,  but  the  better—  for  the 
comparing  of  notes  and  the  taking  of  professional 
counsel  which  are  now  customary  features  of  the 
teacher's  life.  Teachers'  meetings  are  all  held  at  times 
when  schools  are  not  in  session  :  evening  leisure,  hall- 
holidays,  and  recess  days  arc  occupied  for  the  purpose. 
Surely  it  is  natural  that  now,  when  the  State  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  education  is  pending,  teachers  of 
secondary  schools  should  be  alert  and  confer.  As  for 
the  N.U.T.,  to  which  your  leader  note  also  refers,  here 
are  a  few  of  the  reforms  and  amendments  in  public  ele- 
mentary education  which  have  been  first  suggested,  and 
persistently  pleaded  for,  at  N.U.T.  meetings,  and 
finally  achieved  : — 


Amendments  to  the  Education  Act  and  Factory 
Acts ;  the  appointment  of  Royal  Commissions  and 
Select  Committees  to  consider  questions  of  education  ; 
the  extension  and  liberalisation  of  curricula  ;  the 
abolition  of  rigid  and  unnatural  classifications  of 
scholars  by  mere  age,  and  the  establishment  of  flexible, 
natural,  and  educational  classifications  by  attainments 
and  capacities  ;  improvements  in  the  regulations  con- 
cerning instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  hand  and  eye 
training,  housewifery,  and  needlework ;  the  reduction 
of  over-pressure  on  younger  scholars  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  healthier  and  more  reasonable  conditions  of 
study  in  school  ;  improvements  in  the  enforcement  of 
school  attendance ;  extensions  in  the  school-life  of 
children  ;  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  the  fee  grant ; 
more  educational  graduations  in  various  branches  of 
the  curriculum  ;  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  pro- 
ficiency required  for  exemption  of  children  from  attend- 
ance at  school  ;  the  abolition  of  the  principle  and  the 
worst  forms  of  payment  according  to  mechanical 
results ;  amendments  in  the  organisation  and  selec- 
tion of  the  inspectorate ;  improvements  in  methods 
of  inspection  and  examination ;  amelioration  in 
the  curriculum  and  training  of  pupil-teachers ;  im- 
provements in  the  curriculum  and  training  of  Queen's 
scholars  ;  extensions  of  facilities  for  the  training  of 
teachers ;  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  proficiency 
required  from  candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  ; 
the  new  modelling  of  codes  of  regulations  for  day  and 
evening  schools  ;  alterations  in  rules  mistakenly  laid 
down  by  School  Boards  and  other  bodies  of  school 
managers  ;  the  election  or  appointment  of  experts  in 
teaching  on  local  legislating  and  governing  bodies  for 
education.  Moreover,  the  conferences  and  branch 
meetings  of  the  Union  promote  reforms  in  pedagogic 
plans  and  ideals  by  affording  opportunities  for  the 
professional  discussion  of  school  methods,  and  for 
inspection  of  the  best  and  newest  books  and  apparatus 
for  schools.  These  gatherings  also  enable  officials  of 
the  Education  Department,  members  of  School  Boards, 
and  other  school  managers  and  private  educationists  to 
confer  with  teachers  on  subjects  of  common  interest  and 
importance. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.   H.  YOXALL. 

[That  we  have  allowed  Mr.  Yoxall  space  in  these 
columns  to  display  the  programme  of  reform  carried  out 
through  teachers'  conferences  is  in  itself  evidence  enough 
that  we  wish  in  everyway  to  assist  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  reform  themselves  and  the  methods  of  national 
education.  It  was  entirely  with  that  object  that  we 
warned  the  teaching  profession  that  if  so  much  talking 
went  on  in  public  the  world  will  inevitably  take  them  to 
be  talkers  and  not  doers.  Has  Mr.  Yoxall's  experience 
taught  him  that  that  which  is  most  talked  about  is  best 
and  most  quickly  done  ?-  Ed.  S.  R. ) 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "Parliamentarian's"  point  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  receipt  of  parochial  relief  assists  strikers  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  deprives  them  of  the  power  of 
influencing  elections  must  be  qualified  to  some  extent. 
There  are  several  cases  which  show  that  a  voter  whose 
name  is  on  the  register  may  vote  at  an  election, 
although  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  before 
the  election  ;  and  that,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
if  he  is  not  objected  to  on  the  revision  of  the  register, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  his  vote  will  not  be 
struck  off  on  a  scrutiny.  So  that  if  an  election,  parlia- 
mentary, municipal,  or  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  had 
taken  place  during  the  Welsh  strike,  the  colliers  who 
had  votes,  and  were  on  the  register,  might  have  voted, 
and  their  political  or  social  influence  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  annulled.  It  is  the  claim  to  be  placed 
on  the  register  that  is  affected  by  receipt  of  relief  within 
tin.'  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  point  raised  is  of  importance,  as  there  are  advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  of  the  disqualification,  such  as  it  is, 
and  probably  "  Parliamentarian  "  is  amongst  them  ;  the 
object  of  his  letter  being,  as  I  understand  it,  to  set  off 
the  recipients'  disadvantages  against  the  advantage 
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they  get  during  strikes  over  their  employers.  These 
disadvantages  of  the  men,  however,  would  not  be  any 
advantage  to  the  employer  in  his  industrial  conflict. 
But  the  only  question  mooted  in  the  original  correspon- 
dence was  as  to  the  propriety  of  restricting  all  poor-law 
relief  of  strikers  to  that  given  in  the  workhouse.  I  should 
wish  before  entering  upon  the  larger  question,  if  space 
were  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  know  more  definitely 
the  proposition  that  "  Parliamentarian  "  maintains. 

Barrister. 


OUR  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  NAVY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — In  your  review  of  Mr.  Laird-Clowes'  ".  History 
of  the  Royal  Navy"  in  regard  to  the  punishments 
awarded  by  court-martials,  you  say  :  "  Errors  of  judg- 
ment were  punished  no  less  severely  than  cowardice. 
Indeed,  the  four  chief  counts  on  which  Admiral  Byng 
was  tried  in  1787  were  of  a  technical  nature,  involving 
questions  of  seamanship,  and  the  Court  expressly  ab- 
solved him  from  all  charge  of  cowardice  :  yet  they 
ordered  him  to  be  shot."  Surely  this  is  somewhat  hard 
on  the  reputation  of  his  judges.  Admiral  Byng's  un- 
fortunate errors  came  under  a  catalogue  of  mistakes 
and  crimes  for  which  the  only  punishment  allotted  by 
law  was  death.  There  being  no  other  punishment 
awarded,  yet  no  portion  of  the  list  of  crimes'deserving 
the  capital  punishment,  the  judges  felt  compelled  to 
pass  the  extreme  sentence,  at  the  same  time  commenting 
severely  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  crime  for  the  punish- 
ment, and  on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law.  The 
officers  forming  the  Court  even  went  so  far  as  to  beseech 
the  King's  pardon  for  the  unfortunate  Admiral.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  Temple,  went  in 
company  with  Pitt  to  the  King  to  petition  him  for  mercy, 
a  petition  which  the  King  refused,  on  account  (it  is  said) 
of  personal  dislike  to  the  two  petitioners  and  of  jealousy  of 
the  unfortunate  Admiral.  With  apologies  for  troubling 
you  with  this  letter, — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  Chasseur." 


CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  January,  1899. 
Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  most  properly  make  this 
remark  :  "  The  enormous  importance  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  is  not  duly  appreciated."  In 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  statement  is  surely 
warranted.  Is  not  the  best  illustration  afforded  by  the 
monstrous  powers  entrusted  to  Quarter  Sessions  ?  In 
Scotland  the  sheriffs,  to  which  class  I  belong,  cannot 
award  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Yet  all  the 
sheriffs  must  have  a  legal  qualification.  Is  there  a 
civilised  country  in  the  world — with  the  exception  of 
England — which  would  confer  on  such  a  gathering  as 
a  collection  of  justices  of  the  peace  the  power  to  send 
a  man  for  many  years,  it  may  be,  to  a  penal  settlement  ? 
I  am,  &c.  W.  G.  S.  M. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
9  Quai  Henri  IV.,  Dieppe,  16  January,  1899. 

Sir, — D.  S.  M.  is  (1)  mistaken.  I  find,  on  careful 
inquiry,  somewhat  to  my  proper  surprise,  I  confess, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  described  a 
transfer-lithograph  as  a  lithograph.  The  editors  of 
"  The  Albemarle  "  did,  I  believe,  so  describe  a  transfer- 
lithograph  of  mine.  That  is  their  error  and  not  mine. 
I  quite  concede  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Pennell's  inaccu- 
racy. Innocence  tends  to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  innocence 
•on  this  subject  that  Mr.  Harris  and  I  set  ourselves,  and 
apparently  with  success,  to  correct.  The  fact  (2)  that 
it  might  be  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  take  some  people 
in  would  not  disprove  the  convenience  of  exact  and 
rigorous  classification — would  prove  it,  rather,  I  should 
say.  D.  S.  M.  (3)  can  correct  his  "  impression  "  of  my 
article  by  reading  it  again.-  Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Sickf.rt. 

|The  point  is  that  Mr.  Sickert  did  not  attack  his  own 
publishers,  nor  those  who  described  in  the  same  custo- 
mary way  work  by  Messrs.  Shannon,  Rothenstein  and 


other  lithographers — but  Mr.  Pennell.  Not  only  inno- 
cence, moreover,  is  inaccurate,  for  Mr.  Sickert's  argu- 
ment from  official  usage  appears  to  be  based  on 
imperfect  information.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  I 
believe,  does  not  uphold  the  distinction  any  more  than 
does  the  British  Museum.  I  agree  that  the  distinction 
is  convenient  ;  I  deny  that  usage  made  it  incumbent. 
D.  S.  M.] 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Public  Library,  Sydney,  29  Nov.,  1898. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gosse,  in  your  issue  of  September  17, 
asserts  that  Mallarme  was  "far  more  intimately  affected 
by  the  euphonic  inter-relation"  of  words  "than  by  their 
meaning  in  logical  sequence."  This  might  be  disputed  ; 
what  is  certain  is  that  Mr.  Gosse's  examples  are  not 
alterations  introduced  by  Mallarme  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  sense,  but  necessary 
corrections  of  two  gross  misprints  peculiar  to  the  first 
issue  of  "Vers  et  Prose,"  Mallarme  simply  restoring 
the  reading  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  other  printed 
copies  of  "  Les  Fenetres "  and  "Prose  pour  des 
Esseintes."  "Whether  the  Infinite  had  a  Hand  or  a 
Morning  was  purely  a  question  of  euphony."  Well, 
the  Hand  of  the  Infinite  may  perhaps  gild  a  window- 
pane  without  shocking  us  ;  but  euphony  does  demand 
that  it  should  not  cramp  the  alexandrine  within  the 
time  of  eleven  syllables.  Exotique,  too,  is  a  line  of 
nine  syllables  among  regular  quatrains  that  allow  no 
line  to  overstep  the  antique  (not  unique)  measure  of 
eight.  And,  as  Mr.  Gosse  says,  "there  are  no  vers 
libres  in  MallarmeV'  Chris  Brennan. 


GREAT  BOOKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  8  January,  1899. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Dr.  Farrar's  "  Great  Books  " 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue   of  the  Saturday 
Review,  I  was  struck  with  the  pessimistic  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  remark,  "  The  love  of  reading  is  the  rarest 
of  human  passions."    It  is  a  startling  statement  stand- 
ing, as  it  does,  absolutely  unqualified.     Every  man, 
every  chiid  almost,  must  have  his  newspaper  and  his 
book,  as  he  must  have  his  breakfast  or  the  inevitable 
cigar  or  cigarette,  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  and  I  fear 
it  is,  that  "  The  love  of  reading  is  the  rarest  of  human 
passions."    The  rarity  is  a  misfortune.    For  reading 
does  most  for  the  great  world  of  thought  that  exists  in 
every  mind,  and  our  happiness  or  misery  in  this  world  at 
least  absolutely  depends  upon  the  condition  of  our 
mind.     Macaulay  would  not  exchange  his  love  of  read- 
ing for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  ;  nor  would  Gibbon 
resign  it  for  all  the  pleasures  of  life— for  he  found  them 
in  it.    Mirandola  says  that  he  cared  for  nothing  but  his 
studies;    and  Archbishop    Ireland,  the  distinguished 
American  ecclesiastic,  says,  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  a  day  or  two  ago,  that,  after  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  reading  comes  next  in  the  order  of  excellence. 
Surely  if  the  public  weighed  facts  like  these  they  would 
soon  strive  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading.  The  greatness 
of  England  to-day  may  far  more  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  succession  of  extraordinary  intellects  and  writers 
she  has  produced,  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson,  and 
from  Bacon  to  Froude — to  the  influence  of  their  writings 
upon  the  nation,  to   the  great   traditions  which  as 
historians  and  thinkers  they  have  created  and  kept 
alive — than  to  the  shop-keeping  faculty  which  Napoleon 
in  his  folly  flung  in  our  faces.    And  Napoleon  himself, 
undeniably  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  is  known, 
and  the  fact  is  noteworthy,  to  have  had  perhaps  the 
greatest  intellect  of  his  age— and  how  was  it  made  so 
great  ?    Undoubtedly  by  the  industry  of  cultivation. 
His  library  travelled  with  his  commissariat,  and  Homer 
was  one  of  his  chief  lieutenants.    There  is  certainly 
an  intimate  connexion  between  books  and  greatness 
and  books  and  happiness.    A  taste  for  reading,  per- 
severed in  for  a  little  time,  becomes  an  absolute  passion. 

Yours, 

Thomas  J.  Hunt. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

"  The  American  Revolution."  Part  I.  1766-1776.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

IT  was  a  happy  wisdom  which  led  the  author  of  this 
volume  to  disappoint  his  public  ;  they  expected  a 
completed  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  in  its  stead 
he  has  given  them  the  first  stages  of  the  American 
Revolution.  There  was  an  element  of  danger  in  thus 
leaving  the  narrow  path  of  biography  for  the  broad  field 
of  history,  but  the  result  amply  justifies  the  venture. 
True,  the  temptation  to  secure  effective  contrast  has 
sometimes  caused  the  historian  to  select  and  colour  his 
facts  in  a  manner  which  suggests  the  dramatist  rather 
than  the  historian.  For  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  which  is  here  set  forth  is  essentially  a 
world-drama  ;  a  drama  in  which  the  character  of  Charles 
James  Fox  is  symbolic  of  the  antagonistic  elements 
from  which  were  developed  the  historical  tragedy.  The 
first  chapter,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of  prologue  where  the 
self-will,  the  recklessness,  and  the  self-indulgence  of  his 
early  years  are  contrasted  with  the  sober-mindedness, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  keen  fight  on  behalf 
of  liberty  which  followed  his  repentance.  And  in  these 
contrasted  characteristics  Fox  offers  himself  as  a  symbol 
of  the  tragic  antagonisms  which  had  slowly  grown  up 
between  the  ruling  classes  of  England  and  the  colonists 
in  America. 

As  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  is  unfolded  in  these 
pages  we  gather  that  the  determining  causes  were 
exceedingly  complex.  Not  this  thing,  or  that  thing, 
occasioned  the  American  Revolution  ;  not  the  Stamp 
Act,  or  the  Tea  Duty  ;  not  the  high-handedness  of  the 
Tory  Ministry,  or  the  flabbiness  of  theWhig  Opposition  ; 
not  the  sharp  pertinacity  of  the  Colonists,  or  the  reckless 
obstinacy  of  the  King.  All  these,  undoubtedly,  had 
their  effect.  The  element  in  the  situation,  however, 
which  dominated  all  others  was  the  abrupt  dissimilarity 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  ;  their  social  con- 
dition was  as  dissimilar  as  their  political  ideals.  This 
antagonism  was  fundamental  ;  the  Colonists  inherited 
from  the  Puritans,  while  the  governing  classes  in 
England  inherited  from  the  Cavaliers.  The  chapters 
in  this  volume  which  deal  with  this  contrast  are 
masterly  alike  in  style  and  in  structure,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  improvise  picturesque  contrasts  in  the 
effort  to  secure  dramatic  effects.  For  London  was  not 
quite  the  riotous  Babylon  which  is  suggested,  even  as 
New  England  was  not  an  altogether  peaceful  Arcadia  ; 
Lord  Sandwich  was  no  more  representative  of  the  one 
country  than  Benjamin  Franklin  was  representative 
of  the  other.  The  selective  hand  of  the  artist  has 
sharpened  the  contrast,  while  a  liking  for  the  Colonists, 
as  opposed  to  the  courtiers,  has  tended  to  colour  the 
facts.  Nevertheless,  this  contrasted  presentment,  in 
its  total  effect,  is  strikingly  true — more  true,  perhaps, 
than  if  it  had  been  prosaically  accurate.  It  lifts  the 
Revolution  out  of  that  quagmire  of  trivial  details  and 
petty  motives  into  which,  by  the  usual  treatment,  it  is 
apt  to  sink  ;  it  discovers  for  us  the  important  fact  that 
real  divergence  in  national  character,  rather  than  un- 
toward circumstance,  lost  the  American  Colonies  to 
Great  Britain. 

There  arc  moments,  however,  when  the  author  ap- 
parently fails  to  realise  the  full  result  of  his  own 
revealing  method.  Thus,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
controversy  he  thinks  that  Lord  Chatham  might  have 
secured  peace  ;  just  as,  at  a  later  stage,  he  suggests 
that  the  sinister  action  of  the  King  might  have  been 
overruled  by  his  Ministers.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
some  of  the  political  problems  in  dispute  could  have 
been  resolved  by  the  skill  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  the 
goodwill  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  Yet  not  much  longer 
could  the  two  nations  have  kept  house  tog-ether,  and 
when  the  end  came,  as  it  was  sure  to  come,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  they  would  have  parted  friends. 
Character,  and  the  ideal  aims  which  spring  from  cha- 
racter, brought  about  the  American  revolt.  The  inflexi- 
ble temper  which  had  carried  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
across  the  sea  had  been  sharpened,  if  possible,  by  the 


early  struggles  of  colonisation,  and  the  acerbity  had  not 
been  wholly  mitigated  by  subsequent  success.  It  was 
a  temper  which  made  a  political  partnership  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  misunderstandings  in  Great  Britain  easily 
bred  irritation  in  America.  The  only  real  safeguard  of 
peace  was  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  ;  but  even  that  was 
largely  a  traditional  sentiment  which  a  little  friction 
rapidly  brought  to  the  breaking-point.  Sooner  or  later, 
therefore,  the  severance  was  bound  to  come  ;  the  mis- 
fortune is  that  England,  by  making  needlessly  harsh 
claims  upon  the  Colonists,  placed  herself  in  the  wrong, 
and  made  the  parting  an  embittered  disaster.  England 
was  to  blame  for  this  folly ;  not  the  King  only,  or  his 
subservient  Ministers,  or  the  wrangling  Opposition,  but 
also  the  nation  that  stood  by  in  mute  indifference  to  the 
approaching  calamity.  Yet  it  has  to  be  said,  in  mitiga- 
tion, that  the  Colonists  were  little  inclined  to  accept  any 
kind  of  practical  compromise  ;  their  attitude  was  of  the 
hair-splitting,  argumentative,  pragmatical  kind.  An 
attitude  this  which  is  difficult  to  deal  with  under  any 
conditions,  and  hopelessly  difficult  when  the  disputants 
were  divided  by  broad  seas,  and  still  broader  differences 
in  character  and  outlook.  In  brief,  the  two  nations  had 
slowly  outgrown  the  bonds  of  kinship,  even  as  in  social 
ideals  they  had  long  been  estranged. 

When,  at  last,  the  war  came  the  Colonists  revealed  that 
they  had  the  better  character  as  well  as  the  better  cause. 
Not  that  they  brought  more  physical  courage  to  the 
defence  of  Bunker's  Hill  than  the  men  who  stormed  it 
in  rally  afier  rally.  It  was  the  white  heat  of  moral 
temper  behind  the  physical  courage  which,  in  these 
farmer-men  flocking  to  the  fight,  was  finer  than  any- 
thing England  at  that  moment  could  show.  The  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  was  abroad  in  New  England  ;  a  common 
danger  discovered  a  common  helpfulness  ;  and  the  up- 
rising of  the  Colonists  in  defence  of  their  country  was 
prompt  and  effective.  The  siege  of  Boston  receives  full 
treatment  from  our  author,  and  the  good  qualities  of 
the  rebels,  both  as  soldiers  and  citizens,  obtain  ample 
recognition.  Yet  his  care  for  dramatic  effect,  or  perhaps 
his  lavish  approval  of  the  rebel  cause,  has  led  Sir 
George  to  minimise  the  tyranny  of  which  Puritanism  is 
capable,  especially  when  it  is  at  white-heat.  Not  all  the 
rebels  were  prone  to  even-handed  justice,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Loyalists  by  their  neighbours  was  oftentimes 
intolerably  harsh.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of 
the  Loyalists  had  themselves  exhibited  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance when  their  day  was  the  day  of  power.  But 
even  so,  they  suffered  the  first  twinge  of  retribution,  and 
their  sufferings,  in  many  cases,  far  outweighed  their 
sins.  In  the  storm  of  Revolution,  moreover,  they  dis- 
played many  stout  qualities  not  unworthy  of  their 
country  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  feel  they  have  not  been 
fairly  treated  in  this  narrative,  even  although  the  author 
admits  that  the  Loyalists,  in  leaving  America,  took  with 
them  some  elements  of  character  which  the  country 
could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  drama  closes,  in  this  its  first  part,  with  the 
retreat  of  the  British  from  Boston,  and  the  triumphal 
entry  of  General  Washington's  army.  It  is  not  the 
end,  but  it  prefigures  the  end.  True  as  history,  it  is 
also  true  to  dramatic  justice,  and  the  reader  feels  that 
the  author,  in  breaking  his  narrative  at  this  point,  has 
achieved  a  right  dramatic  unity.  He  is  also  led,  inevit- 
ably, to  compare  the  qualities  in  these  Colonists  which 
brought  them  such  prompt  success  with  the  character 
of  the  Americans  to-day.  The  physical  courage  is  still 
there,  he  knows,  but  the  moral  courage,  with  its 
simplicities  and  its  quaintness,  has  largely  disap- 
peared. In  the  New  Englandcr  the  struggle  with  the 
wilderness  had  brought  all  his  faculties  to  a  tare  acute- 
ness,  and  as  a  trader  his  sure  eye  for  a  bargain  was 
unsurpassed.  This  natural  acuteness,  allied  to  the 
trading  spirit,  still  survives  ;  but  in  its  later  develop- 
ments the  grossncss  and  dishonesty  with  which  it  is 
frequently  accompanied  are  utterly  alien  to  the  Puritan 
ideal.  In  some  of  its  aspects  the  New  England  con- 
ception of  life  was  not  altogether  lovely  ;  its  primness, 
its  sourness,  its  hardness  killed  the  more  delicate 
virtues.  Yet  it  was  clean  and  desirable  compared  with 
the  coarse  materialism  which  obtains  in  America  to-day  ; 
and  the  moral  acidity,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not  been 
replaced  by  moral  sweetness.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  life,  in  its  finer  elements,  has  attained  a  higher 
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level  in  America  than  when  the  farmers  drove  the 
British  out  of  Boston.  The  same  doubt,  however,  does 
not  hold  regarding  life  in  England,  at  least  among  the 
governing  classes.  The  political  turpitude  of  those 
days  is  now  as  extinct  as  the  grosser  forms  of  social 
corruption,  and  the  nation  has  acquired  a  firmer  moral 
fibre  through  a  century  of  bearing  heavy  burdens.  It 
was  a  rough  lesson  which  England  learned  at  the  hands 
of  America,  but  it  has  been  faithfully  learned.  Thus  it 
happens  that  while  America,  forgetful  of  her  past,  is 
to-day  fumbling  with  the  alphabet  of  colonial  adven- 
ture, her  old  enemy  England  is  dux  in  that  school,  and 
can  teach  her  all  that  there  is  to  know  of  the  colonising 
art. 


CHATTERTON. 

*'  The  Rowley  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton."  Edited 
by  Robert  Steele.  2  vols.  London :  Hacon  and 
Ricketts.  1898. 

,TERE  it  necessary  to  illustrate  how  a  real  gift  for 
»  »  philology  may  exist  entirely  apart  from  any  sense 
of  the  qualities  which  go  to  determine  the  arts  of  litera- 
ture, no  more  singular  instance  could  be  adduced  than 
the  edition  of  Chatterton's  Poems,  which  was  published 
among  the  Aldine  Series  of  the  English  Poets,  in  1S91, 
by  Professor  Skeat.  In  his  notes  to  that  edition,  the 
Cambridge  philologist  deftly  unravelled  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  Chatterton  fabricated  the  language 
of  the  Rowley  Poems  :  he  showed  precisely  what  the 
poet  had  merely  copied  from  Kersey  or  Bailey  ;  what  he 
had  misunderstood  in  his  authorities  ;  and  what,  from 
want  of  a  more  complete  vocabulary  of  mediaeval 
English,  he  had  frankly  invented.  In  so  far  as  Pro- 
fessor Skeat's  edition  was  a  commentary  upon  the  old 
controversy — "whether  or  no  the  so-called  Rowley 
Poems  had  an)'  other  origin  than  the  brain  of  Thomas 
Chatterton" — it  was  an  admirable  and  invaluable 
piece  of  work ;  but  unfortunately  the  Professor  did 
not  limit  his  project  to  his  faculty.  On  the  contrary,  he 
undertook  to  give  the  world  a  text  of  the  Rowley 
Poems  freed  "from  all  needless  disguises  ;"  a  text  in 
which  the  reader  might  have  "  a  chance  for  the  first  time 
of  judging  what  the  poems  are  really  like,  without  being 
continually  pulled  up,  sometimes  three  times  in  a  line, 
by  hard  words  which  no  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
•early  MSS.  will  enable  him  to  solve."  It  seems  in- 
credible that  even  an  enthusiast  of  philology  would  have 
us  believe  that  we  should  "  really  approximate  more 
closely  to  the  true  original  text,  viz.  to  the  text  as  first 
conceived  in  the  poet's  brain,  before  it  was  translated 
into  the  Rowleian  dialect,"  by  substituting  a  modernised 
reading  of  this  sort : 

"  Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  skin  as  the  summer  snow, 
Red  his  face  as  the  morning  light, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below." 

for  the  text  as  Chatterton  originally  wrote  it : 

"  Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe." 

Did  the  colour,  the  music,  then,  we  ask,  form  no  part 
cf  this  verse  in  its  original  conception  ?  Surely,  any 
competent  critic  of  poetry  would  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  artistic  worth  of  these  Poems  consists 
largely  in  these  very  qualities  ?  Professor  Skeat's  view 
of  the  "Rowley  Controversy,"  and  consequently  his 
view  of  the  Poems  themselves,  may  yet  legitimately 
interest  the  philologist  and  the  student  of  English  letters  ; 
but  the  real  value  of  these  poems  is  of  another  and  far 
higher  kind.  Such  a  treatment  of  their  text  as  that 
which  Professor  Skeat  adopted,  argues  a  radical  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  and  aesthetic  value,  not  only  of 
these  particular  poems,  but  of  poetry  in  general. 
Indeed,  his  view  of  the  Rowley  Poems,  if  we  come  to 
examine  it,  is  but  the  view  of  them,  in  a  modified  form, 
which  was  generally  current  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  To  us  it  is  incomprehensible  that  anyone, 
except  a  mere  fanatic,  should  have  regarded  them  as 
*'  the  forgeries  of  a  young  literary  adventurer,"  who 
"  possessed  all  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  youth." 


Yet  the  most  sober  and  worthy  of  persons  came  to  this 
preposterous  opinion  ;  and  Professor  Skeat  has  in  effect, 
a  little  unconsciously  perhaps,  only  dished  it  up  again 
for  us,  it  so  filologico. 

But  Time  has  wrought  its  changes  ;  and  now  every  year 
brings  to  Chatterton  a  more  assured  place  in  the  history 
of  English  letters,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  modern 
romantic  poetry.  Of  his  extraordinary  influence  on 
Keats  and  Coleridge  we  have  evidence  in  the  dedication 
of  "  Endymion,"  and  the  "  Monody  "  on  his  death.  But 
Chatterton  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  mcdern  poetry, 
not.  so  much  by  reason  of  his  influence  on  poets  greater 
than  himself,  as  by  reason  of  the  beauty  and  originality 
of  his  own  productions.  In  one  of  the  last  and  finest  of 
his  pieces,  the  "  Ballad  of  Charitie,"  he  anticipates 
the  peculiar  manner  and  sensuous  beauty  of  Keats, 
before  Keats  even  is  born  :  just  as  Timoteo  Viti 
is  Raphaelesque  in  his  drawings,  before  Raphael 
has  put  a  pencil  to  paper.  And  more  than  this, 
Chatterton  anticipates,  by  nearly  a  century,  that  peculiar 
phase  of  our  more  recent  verse  which  Mr.  Pater  has 
designated  "the  ^Esthetic  School  of  Poetry."  Indeed, 
what  that  fine  critic  has  somewhere  said  of  such  verse 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  Chatterton's  verse  : 
that  it  is  no  "mere  reproduction"  of  mediaeval  poetry, 
but  "a  finer  ideal,  extracted  from  what  in  relation  to 
any  actual  world  is  already  an  ideal."  Precisely!  the 
charm  of  the  Rowley  Poems  lies  just  here:  it  is  the 
charm  of  manner  refined  upon  manner  ;  of  a  sensuous 
poetical  temperament  finding  expression  in  its  reveries 
of  some  poetical  mode  or  figure,  far  removed  by  time, 
and  dimmed  by  the  glamour  of  antique  circumstance. 
We  have  a  parallel  to  the  Rowley  Poems  in  the  pseudo- 
archaistic  sculptures  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
possess  only  an  exterior  and  superficial  resemblance  to 
their  virile  and  naturalistic  originals  :  and  yet  such 
decadent  sculptures  have  their  own  artistic  charm  and 
value.  Or  we  may  find  a  modern  instance  in  the  designs 
of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  which  again  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  painters, 
Mantegna,  Botticelli,  whom  he  had  perpetually  in  mind, 
as  Chatterton's  pieces  to  genuine  mediaeval  poetry. 
Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Chatterton's  attitude  as  an 
artist  :  and  the  poetical  qualities  of  the  Rowley  Poems, 
which  emanate  from  this  attitude  of  their  writer,  are 
those  which  lend  them  their  artistic  charm  and  value, 
and  sharply  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  Chatterton's 
work. 

In  the  admirable  collected  edition  of  the  poet's  works, 
which  was  published  in  1803,  by  Southey  and  Cottle  ; 
and  in  that  of  Professor  Skeat,  which,  excepting  the 
mutilated  text,  is  not  less  valuable  ;  the  amateur  of  poetry, 
who  reads  it  only  for  its  own  sake,  will  find  much  that 
belongs  to  the  mere  history  and  archaeology  of  English 
letters.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have  an  edition 
which  contains  only  the  golden  things  of  Chatterton  in 
the  volume  entitled  "  Poems  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  Bristol  by  Thomas  Rowley  and  others  in  the 
fifteenth  century,'  which  was  edited  by  Tyrwhitt,  and 
first  published  in  1777  ;  but  this  collection,  although 
containing  the  larger  part,  does  not  contain  all,  of  the 
Rowley  Poems  ;  nor  is  a  copy  to  be  met  with  every 
day.  The  want,  which  has  long  existed,  of  a  complete 
edition  of  these  poems  has  at  length  been  excellently 
well  supplied  in  the  two  little  volumes  before  us. 
Their  editor  has  wisely  taken  Tyrwhitt's  edition  as  the 
basis  of  his  text  ;  indeed,  so  well  did  Tyrwhitt  do  his 
work,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  very  important  manu- 
scripts of  the  poet,  no  other  course  remained  but  to 
reproduce  Tyrwhitt's  text  as  it  stood,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  slight  emendations.  In  one  particular, 
however,  Mr.  Steele  differs  from  his  original,  in  re- 
printing Chatterton's  own  explanation  of  the  "hard 
words,"  not  as  foot-notes,  but  as  marginalia  ;  a  happy 
device,  which  contributes  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
poems.  To  the  poems  thus  derived,  Mr.  Steele  has 
added  those  which  first  appeared  in  Barrett's  "  History 
of  Bristol,"  with  a  few  others  which  first  saw  light  in  the 
Bristol  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  The  result  is  a  very 
complete  and  scholarly  text,  on  which  only  one  stricture 
could  in  any  fairness  be  passed.  We  could  have  wished 
that  in  the  case  of  those  poems,  in  which  Chatterton  has 
omitted  to  give  his  meaning  of  the  "hard  words,"  Mr. 
Steele  had  more  frequently  supplied  the  defect  out  of 
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Kersey  or  Bailey.  With  this  small  exception  we  have 
nothing-  but  praise  for  his  editing.  But  these  little 
volumes  present  something  more  than  a  complete  and 
scholarly  text  of  the  Rowley  Poems.  We  have  in  them, 
as  in  the  edition  of  "Guinevere  and  Other  Poems," 
which  William  Morris  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
a  book  in  which  text,  type,  and  ornament  are  of  a  piece. 
The  art  of  the  poems,  and  of  the  interwoven  flowers  in 
the  borders  and  initial-letters,  are  of  the  same  order; 
their  several  veins  are  in  agreement ;  their  bizzarrie 
accords.  But  Mr.  Ricketts'  type  and  woodcuts  have  been 
too  often  praised  in  these  pages  to  need  further  com- 
mendation. To  the  amateur  of  poetry,  who  looks  to 
find,  above  all  other  things  in  a  book,  one  of  his  dear 
classics  befittingly  enshrined,  these  two  little  volumes 
of  Chatterton  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  as  much 
as  anything  which  has  hitherto  issued  from  the  Vale 
Press  :  and  beyond  that  commendation  can  hardly  go. 


ROMAN  SOCIETY. 

"  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western 
Empire."  By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.  1898. 

THIS  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  inner  life  of 
noble  Roman  society,  principally  in  Gaul,  from 
the  accession  of  Gratian  to  the  quiet  disappearance  of 
Augustulus,  compiled  from  original  sources,  and  de- 
veloped and  arranged  with  painstaking  accuracy  and 
good  judgment.  There  are  five  divisions  which  set 
forth  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  the  ancient  faith,  to 
the  new  Barbarian  settlers,  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, to  the  educated  men  of  birth  and  literary  dis- 
tinction. Book  I.  is  called  the  Tenacity  of  Paganism  ; 
II.  Sketches  of  Western  Society  from  Symmachus  to 
Sidonius  ;  III.  The  Failure  of  the  Administration,  and 
Ruin  of  the  Middle  Class  ;  IV.  The  Barbarians  and  the 
Future  of  the  Empire  ;  V.  Characteristics  of  Roman 
Education  and  Culture  in  the  Fifth  Century.  The  chief 
authorities  are  Symmachus,  Ausonius,  Augustine, 
Orosius,  Macrobius,  the  two  Paulini  (of  Pella  and  of 
Nola),  Salvian,  and,  above  all,  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and 
the  Code  of  Theodosius.  Mr.  Dill  has  made  a  patient 
and  sympathetic  study  of  a  remarkable  time  and  a 
remarkable  circle  of  writers  ;  he  has  penetrated  with  no 
little  success  into  the  inner  thoughts  and  hopes  and 
prejudices  of  the  declining  Western  Empire ;  he  has 
collected  his  material  with  singular  precision  (though 
with  some  little  iteration)  ;  his  narrative  is  clear  and 
briskly  told,  and  the  style  is  dignified  without 
being  pretentious.  It  is  perhaps  no  fault  of  the 
author  that  he  has  to  go  over  the  same  ground  so 
often,  and  to  repeat  the  same  quotations  and  the  same 
story  in  a  different  connexion.  The  book  requires  for 
an  appreciative  reader  one  who  starts  with  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  period,  and  some  knowledge  of 
its  principal  characters.  It  might  be  a  little  confusing 
to  one  not  already  familiar  with  the  chief  landmarks: — ■ 
the  interlude  (36,  37)  of  Atcalus  is  misleading  just  in 
that  place  ;  he  seems  to  forget  the  pagan  tendencies  of 
Anthenius  (13)  ;  he  prefers  throughout  the  somewhat 
doubtful  spelling  "  Avernus  "  for  Arvernus  ;  he  appears 
to  refer  Messalina  and  Plotina  to  the  same  age  (98)  : 
he  does  not  clearly  enough  separate  (150,  152)  the  two 
Paulini  :  he  is  certainly  wrong  in  saying  "  The  period 
of  the  Silver  Age  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  effort 
to  establish  a  purely  Roman  culture  "  (327)  ;  and  he 
seems  to  be  unaware  that  the  most  recent  authors  and 
critics  exonerate  the  Emperor  Maximus  from  the  murder 
of  his  predecessor  (278).  And  there  is  one  very  curious 
and  surprising  oversight  :  whether  deliberately  or  from 
neglect,  he  has  omitted  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
vivid  if  garrulous  picture  of  the  times  ;  or  at  least  he 
allows  no  trace  of  this  influence  to  appear  in  his  pages. 
He  is  also  peculiarly  lacking  in  one  quality,  which  is  so 
great  a  factor  in  the  success  and  interest  of  that 
brilliant  history — sensibility  to  historic  analogy  and 
parallel.  Deeply  immersed  in  his  chosen  age,  and  pro- 
foundly learned  in  its  laws,  institutions,  literature,  he 
too  rarely  permits  his  fancy  to  view  in  a  modern  light, 
or  with  a  revealing  flash  of  modern  illustration,  the 


problems  and  the  crises  of  that  age.  While  he  is  the 
devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Bishop  Sidonius,  and 
his  indulgent  critic,  he  never  casts  an  eye  upon  his 
remarkable  Eastern  prototype,  Synesius,  whose  life, 
tastes,  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  are  so  singularly  alike, 
while  his  one  difference  in  style  and  learning  only 
serves  to  point  once  more  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  early  barbarism  of  the  Latin,  and  the  ineffaceable 
classic  purity  of  the  Greek  language  in  imperial  times. 
Once  only  is  he  named,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
note,  the  good  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  Mr.  Dill's  original  authorities. 

But  enough  of  small  fault-finding.  Far  above  all 
minor  defects  towers  the  atoning  merit  of  a  large-minded 
appreciation  of  an  ambiguous  age,  of  an  extraordinary 
fairness  and  a  justifiable  leniency  of  historic  apprecia 
tion.  We  have  all  learnt  modesty  to-day  ;  we  try  to 
conceive  the  heroes  of  the  past  as  human  beings  very 
much  like  ourselves.  We  allow  something  for  gossip 
and  do  not  endeavour  to  portray  them  as  removed  from 
us  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  of  superhuman  wickedness 
or  sanctity.  To  us  the  early  Caesars  are  not  all  lust 
and  tyranny,  the  Byzantine  Augusti  mere  weakness 
and  treacherous  cruelty.  We  have  learnt  that  human 
nature  does  not  change  at  all  appreciably  for  the 
student  ;  and  that  the  same  motives  and  behaviour  may 
be  expected  and  discovered  in  all  ages.  The  ancients 
lose  the  Titanic  vastness  of  their  iniquity  or  their 
achievement,  but  become  infinitely  more  intelligible  to 
us.  Mr.  Dill  is  without  doubt  right  in  certain  salient 
maxims  which  he  lays  down  on  the  general  view  :  (i) 
The  central  authority  is  represented  as  true  to  the 
imperial  tradition,  tolerant,  beneficent,  anxious  for  the 
general  welfare,  merciful  to  the  poor,  the  honest  foe  of 
violence  or  extortion,  but  thwarted  in  its  designs 
by  two  deferential  but  determined  opponents,  the 
nobility  and  the  bureaucracy,  its  ancient  hereditary 
rivals  and  its  own  officials.  Such  in  history  is  the 
invariable  obstacle  to  the  real  power  of  nominal  auto- 
cracy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  constitutional  sovereign 
distinctly  gains  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  circumscribed 
prerogative  but  an  unlimited  influence,  (a)  Already  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  feudalism  ;  amid  disorganised 
public  service,  the  great  estates  become  almost  inde- 
pendent communities,  and  the  transition  to  the  Baron 
in  his  fastness  is  already  almost  complete  :  and  a  ficti- 
tious submission  to  a  weak  and  distant  power,  which 
demands  no  sacrifice,  is  much  akin  to  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  later  times.  (b)  The  civil 
service  as  permanent  officialdom  had  been  instituted 
perhaps  by  Hadrian,  and  revived  and  extended  by 
Diocletian  and  Constantine.  Russia,  whose  entire  poli- 
tical system  is  Byzantine,  is  a  good  instance  of  this. 
First  the  passive  servant  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  this 
vast  organism  acquires  self-consciousness,  and  the 
coherence  of  a  will  and  general  policy  far  more  con- 
tinuous than  the  sovereign's  momentary  caprice  ;  and 
he  in  turn  becomes  the  slave  or  dupe  of  his  agents. 
In  this  age  they  were  selfish,  extortionate,  and  venal, 
without  private  mercy  or  public  spirit  :  the  type  of 
unscrupulous  mandarin,  like  Alexander  the  "Scissors  " 
(who  almost  lost  Italy  to  Justinian  after  Belisarius' 
conquest  of  Vitiges),  who  rising  by  mere  cleverness 
from  a  servile  and  immoral  populace  have  less  than 
an  aristocrat's  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  none  of  his 
contempt  of  gain  and  sense  of  honour.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  ruined  more  by  its  democratic  "  open 
career  to  talent  "  than  by  its  apotheosis  of  autocracy, 
and  the  "perverse  energy"  (203)  and  greed  of  sole 
responsibility  in  the  Central  Government.  A  proud 
and  narrow  oligarchy  of  an  hereditary  governing  class- 
may  have  disadvantages  ;  but  the  lesson  of  Rome  and 
monarchical  France  (as  well  as  America  to-day)  may 
teach  us  that  nothing  can  supersede  a  patriotic  and 
active  nobility,  and  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
a  State's  welfare  than  an  idle  and  irresponsible 
aristocracy,  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  secluded  from  public 
movements  either  by  the  jealousy  of  a  Gallicn  or  a 
Lewis  XIV.,  or  by  natural  distaste  for  contact  with 
vulgar  and  illiterate  place-hunters.  Most  of  the  evils 
of  the  three  epochs  arise  from  this  complete  severance 
of  dignity  and  power.  (ii)  The  barbarians  merely 
wished  for  admittance  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
imperial  peace  and  plenty.    Such  an  importation  of 
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inhabitants  had  been  an  old  policy  of  the  Emperors  ; 
there  was  nothing  either  unusual  or  unconstitutional  in 
the  demands  of  the  Goths  in  Yalens'  reign,  or  in  the 
so-called  invasion  of  Alaric  or  Theodoric.  Rome  was 
nothing  if  not  unnational  or  supernational.  The  Roman 
people  had  died  in  creating  the  "  Romaioi  "  of  the  East, 
the  "  Romance"  language  and  the  Latin  nations  of  the 
West.  The  constitution  of  Belisarius'  armies,  and  the 
surprisingly  easy  exchange  of  masters  among  the 
conquered  soldiers,  prove  that  we  cannot  apply  modern 
notions  to  that  age  without  the  greatest  care.  The 
"  invaders "  did  not  desire  to  overthrow  Rome  or 
dismember  her  dominions  ;  but  to  settle  in  her  territory 
as  subjects,  recognising  Suzerainty  and  enjoying  a 
certain  autonomy  and  official  titles.  But  Rome  herself, 
after  Theodosius,  betrays  her  own  tradition  by  a  "  Little 
Englander "  policy,  which  reminds  one  of  Gallien's 
curious  apathy  at  the  spoliation  of  his  fairest  provinces. 
She  withdrew  her  forces,  her  administrative  agents,  and 
a  protection  which  had  ceased  to  be  effectual,  from 
nations  and  tribes  which  were  still  anxious  to  live  as 
her  servants  ;  she  rather  abandoned  her  dependencies 
than  suffered  invasion  and  dismemberment  by  foreigners. 

The  deliberate  or  ignorant  silence  of  the  authorities, 
whether  of  pagans  about  the  prevalence  of  the  New- 
Faith,  or  of  Christians  about  the  tenacity  of  the  old 
worship  ;  the  perverse  exaggeration  or  depreciation  of 
the  disasters,  according  to  the  theological  bias  of  the 
treatise  in  hand  ;  the  strange  want  of  political  insight 
and  interest  in  the  best  educated  men  ;  the  compara- 
tively trifling  effect  made  on  the  mind  or  estate  of 
contemporaries  by  the  troubles  of  that  century  of  con- 
fusion ;  the  peculiar  inconsistency  in  the  weakness  of 
the  Imperial  will,  and  the  respect  paid  to  the  Imperial 
idea  ;  the  alternating  violence  and  submission  of  the 
hardy  barbarians  ;  the  placid  co-existence  of  the  most 
hostile  factors  without  conflict  ;  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  most  desolate  districts  in  a  few  years  from  all  trace 
of  war — these  are  a  few  of  the  bewildering  features  in 
the  silent  overthrow  of  Roman  supremacy  in  the  West ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  patience  and 
sobriety  of  Mr.  Dill,  the  clearness  of  his  methods,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  have  produced  a  volume 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  English  student  of  this 
epoch,  which  gives  us  one  of  the  most  appreciative 
pictures  available  to  the  English  reader  of  the  last  days 
of  the  Western  Augusti. 


FAIRY  TALES  ABOUT  SHELLEY. 

"  Last  Links  with  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats."  By 
William  Graham.  London  :  Leonard  Smithers 
and  Co. 

EVEN  the  widespread  dominance  of  fiction  in  these 
days  has  not  taught  some  of  our  elder  critics  the 
proper  attitude  towards  a  bit  of  real  humour  like  the  book 
before  us.  There  are  people  so  dreary  that  they  cannot  see 
any  fun  in  "  William  Graham."  They  treat  him  as  a  lite- 
rary De  Rougemont  ;  they  declare,  rudely,  that  they  do 
not  believe  a  word  he  says.  This  seems  to  us  coarse  and 
narrow.  A  gentleman  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  liar 
because  he  indulges  in  a  piece  of  entertaining  mystifica- 
tion. Half  a  century  ago,  Disraeli  wrote  a  romance 
about  the  lives  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  nobody  found 
fault  with  him.  Why  should  not  "William  Graham  "  pose 
as  the  hero  of  another  "  Venetia"  ?  We  see  no  reason 
at  all,  and  we  think  he  has  been  treated  very  ungene- 
rously. Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  another  matter  if 
the  world,  or  any  considerable  number  of  readers,  were 
to  take  his  adventures  for  facts,  or  should  try  to  weave 
them  into  the  real  history  of  the  poets.  That,  by  the 
way,  cleverly  as  "  William  Graham"  arranges  his  story, 
would  be  rather  difficult.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
nobody  will  ever  try. 

The  story  is  put  in  the  autobiographical  form,  and  some- 
what resembles  Mr.  Henry  James'  very  similar  romance 
of  "  The  Aspern  Papers."  In  fact,  this  resemblance  a 
little  takes  away  from  the  originality  of  the  later  story. 
As  in  "  The  Aspern  Papers,"  the  hero  of  the  new  tale  is 
"a  decidedly  good-looking  boy,"  with  dark  curly  locks 
clustering  over  a  marble  brow — that  marble  brow  and 
curly  locks  which  are  inevitable  to  a  Byronic  romance. 
The  plot  is  laid  in  Florence,  in  or  about  the  year  1878, 


when  the  aged  Miss  Jane  Clairmont  was  still  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  city.  "William  Graham  "  is  aware  that 
access  to  Miss  Clairmont  was  in  those  days  excessively 
difficult,  and  he  has,  therefore,  very  cleverly  made  his 
youth  with  marble  brow  determine  to  intrude  upon  her 
privacy.  As  a  subsidiary  figure  the  artist,  Severn,  is  also 
introduced;  "he  was  a  dear  old  man."  But  a  great 
many  people  knew  Mr.  Severn,  so,  of  course,  very 
artistically,  the  main  interest  is  made  to  centre  around 
Miss  Clairmont,  whom  nobody  knew. 

The  story  is  conducted  in  the  good  old  romantic 
style,  with  a  touch  of  Ouida  in  the  pathetic  parts.  The 
youth,  "after  much  manoeuvring  and  intervention  of 
priests,"  arrives  at  "the  old  dark  Italian  house."  As 
Miss  Clairmont  lived  at  Florence,  one  is  surprised  that 
it  was  an  Italian  house,  but  so  it  was.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  pushing  himself  into  the  lady's  presence,  (Oh  ! 
those  curly  locks  ! ),  and  she  only  gently  reproved  him 
by  saying,  with  a  sprightly  smile,  "Ah!  curiosity, 
curiosity  !  "  She  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  but  the 
hero  of  the  tale  lacked  not  courage,  and  he  opened  up 
the  conversation  by  telling  her  that  she  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  "  She  smiled  sweetly  at  my  white  heat  of 
boyish  fervour,  and  told  me  to  be  seated." 

She  told  him  also  that  her  "poor  old  mind  had 
undergone  many  a  shock "  since  the  days  when  she 
knew  Byron  and  Shelley.  The  value  of  this  may  be 
overlooked  by  the  careless  reader.  It  is  the  touch  of 
caution  by  which  the  narrator  guards  himself  against 
any  involuntary  slip.  If  any  point  in  his  story  should 
be  shown  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  historic  fact,  he 
can  always  put  it  down  to  Jane  Clairmont's  "  poor  old 
mind."  He  surely  hazards  something,  however,  when 
he  makes  his  octogenarian  lady  quote  Browning  ; 
Rogers  would  have  been  a  safer  bard,  or  Hayley. 
Presently  the  strangely  assorted  couple  sat  down  to 
enjoy  themselves  ;  "  a  charming  little  lunch  we  had,  by 
an  open  window  embosomed  with  flowers.  The  Chianti 
was  a  dream," — a  dream  of  local  colour.  On  this  first 
occasion  the  curly  youth  "  never  alluded  to  the  name  of 
Byron."  There  was  absolutely  no  scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth.  But  when  he  said  "adieu,"  the  elderly 
charmer  whispered  "  au  revoir,"  and  the  experienced 
reader  knows  that  the  revelations  will  come  in  due 
time. 

They  do  come  ;  they  are  very  obvious,  very  silly, 
very  unconvincing.  While  "  William  Graham's  "  hand 
was  in,  he  might  have  done  better  than  this.  He 
should  have  prevented  his  heroine  from  saying  that 
Shelley  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  181 5  at  Marlow,  because  he  did  not.  He  should 
have  checked  her  from  repeating  Byron's  conversation 
in  this  form,  "  Pooh  !  your  poetry,  my  dear  Mr.  Shelley, 
is  lovely  ;  but  your  ideas  are,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
Utopian,"  because  Shelley,  at  that  time,  had  not  even 
published  "  Alastor."  He  should  certainly  not  have  tried 
to  persuade  us  that  his  hero,  for  saying  that  Shelley 
was  a  devoted  student  of  Plato,  received  from  Jane 
Clairmont  "  two  smart  boxes  on  the  ear."  No  doubt 
he  thinks  this  a  very  arch  and  Georgian  touch,  but  it 
strikes  the  reader  as  vulgar.  The  close  of  the  last 
interview,  however,  is  worse.  Here  we  can  but  quote 
the  very  words  of  "  William  Graham  "  himself  : — 

"  '  I  shall  never  forget,  madame  [why  madame?],'  I 
replied,  with  a  choking  in  the  throat  as  I  kissed  those 
lips  which  had  been  kissed  by  Byron  and  by  Shelley, 
and  I  never  shall." 

And  we  never  shall.  It  is  that  gregarious  and  incon- 
gruous embrace  which  will  remind  us,  in  the  future,  of 
the  romance  of  "William  Graham."  And  before  very 
long  we  shall  be  reminded  of  that  name  again,  since  the 
author  threatens  us  with  a  continuation  of  these  ama- 
tory memoirs  in  1901.  We  may  leave  our  lyrical 
Casanova  to  himself  till  then. 


SALADIN. 

"  Saladin  and  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem." 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A.    London  and  New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1898. 
"  TN  this  year  [1193  a. d.]  died  Saladin,  that  whirlwind 
*     of  the  whole  East  and  shaker  of  the  globe— a 
man  specially  to  be  commended  in  that  he  was  a  staunch 
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observer  of  his  word  and  a  stainless  keeper  of  his  oath  ; 
so  that  for  no  excuse  would  he  suffer  ought  that  he 
had  sworn  to  be  set  aside  :  a  man,  moreover,  of  so 
lofty  a  soul  and  so  lavish  a  generosity  that  he  hardly 
ever  refused  a  suppliant's  request."  Such  are  the  words 
in  which  a  Christian  chronicler,  living  in  Saladin's  own 
days,  sums  up  the  character  of  one  whom  he  had  every 
temptation  to  regard  as  the  special  enemy  of  his  race 
and  creed — the  type,  if  not  the  actual  realisation,  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Anti-Christ;  words  which,  had  Mr.  Lane- 
Poole  come  across  them,  he  might  well  have  set  upon 
the  title-page  of  his  work,  as  embodying  the  highest  of 
all  recommendations — praise  from  an  enemy. 

It  is  Mr.  Poole's  singular  good  fortune  to  be  the  first 
Englishman  to  write  the  life  of  the  best  known  of  all 
Eastern    rulers   since  the  days  of  Harun-al-Rashid. 
The  subject  is  a  splendid  one,  full  of  incident  and 
romance,  and  Mr.  Poole  has  treated  it  in  an  adequate 
manner.    Of  Saladin,  far  more  than  of  almost  every 
other  mediaeval  hero,  is  it  possible  to  write  a  real 
biography  as  distinct  from  a  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.    The  man  himself  was  so  noble,  his 
personality  so  striking,  and  his  deeds  so  illustrious  that 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world  alike  w#ere  filled 
with  his  renown.      He  had  the  rare  good  luck  to 
fascinate  the  imagination  not  merely  of  the  Moslem, 
but  of  the  Christian  too  ;  and,  while  the  one-half  of  the 
"terra  nota   mediaevalibus "   sounded  his  praises  in 
history  as  the  hero  of  its  faith,  the  other  half  caught  up 
the  legend  of  his  fame  with  almost  greater  avidity,  and 
made  him  the  type  and  model  of  nearly  every  virtue 
that  was  not  of  a  specifically  Christian  growth.  And 
Mr.  Poole  has  treated  his  subject  in  an  adequate  way. 
His  book  is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  free  from 
other  than  such  little  mistakes  as  (it  seems  almost  of  ne- 
cessity) creep  into  the  pages  of  nearly  all  historical  works. 
We  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  he  shows  no  signs 
of  a  somewhat  imperfect  acquaintance  with  certain 
branches  of  a  very  complex  subject ;  for,  even  when 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  Oriental  history — Mr. 
Poole's  speciality — there  are  tokens  that  the  author — 
though  seldom,  we  think,  actually  going  astray  in  grave 
matters — does  not  always  realise  the  difficulties  that 
hedge  his  subject  round.    Thus  the  thorny  question  as 
to  Nur-ed-din's  illness  of  1159 — notwithstanding  its 
great  chronological  importance — is  alluded  to  on  p.  75 
without  touching  on  the  point  as  to  whether  the  great 
Aiabek  had  two  illnesses  about  this  time  or  only  one,  a 
fact  all  the  more  remarkable  because  we  gather  from 
Mr.  Derenbourg's  pages  ("Vie  d' Osama")  that  the 
whole  question  might  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  Abu- 
Shama,  whose  work  apparently  lay  open  before  Mr. 
Poole  while  he  was  writing.    We  have  also  noticed 
some  points  where  Mr.  Poole  is  certainly  wrong  in  his 
facts  ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair,  in  a  short  notice 
such  as  this,  to  point  them  all  out.    Very  few,  indeed, 
of  these  mistakes  (as  we  have  indicated  above)  are  of 
capital  importance,  the  most  serious  (though  not  the 
most  extraordinary)  being  that  on  pp.  179-80,  where  he 
has  mixed  up  two  separate  expeditions  against  Karak 
in  a  most  bewildering  manner  ;  for  the  famous  "  mar- 
riage "-siege  of  Karak  was  undoubtedly  an  event  of  the 
late  autumn  of  1 1 83  a.d.  ;  the  siege  of  1 184  was  a  per- 
fectly distinct  occurrence.    Nor  did  the  two  sieges  even 
cover  the  same  months  of  the  year,  seeing  that  the 
earlier  one  began  in  November  or  late  October,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  both  William  of  Tyre  and  Ibn- 
el-Athir ;  while  the  latter  one  began  in  late  June  or 
early  July. 

Passing  on  to  more  general  criticism,  we  have  little 
but  praise  for  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  arranged; 
the  style  is  clear  and  flowing  ;  while  the  diction  here 
and  there  rises  to  eloquence.  Every  now  and  then, 
too,  the  more  sombre  parts  of  the  narrative  are  relieved 
by  a  touch  of  humour  or  satire,  always  of  the  kindliest 
sort.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Poole  might  not, 
with  advantage,  have  made  somewhat  more  of  the 
personal,  as  distinct  from  the  political  and  military, 
side  of  Saladin's  character  ;  we  regret  the  omission  of 
some  anecdotes  which  would  well  have  borne  the  tolling  ; 
nor  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  author  does  not  some- 
times go  beyond  his  tether  when  praising  his  hero  and 
condemning  that  hero's  adversaries.  But,  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  book  calls  for  little  else  than  commendation. 


It  is  based  upon  original  authorities  almost  everywhere  ; 
and  if,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  there  are  parts  where 
the  writer  has  failed  to  take  into  his  purview  all  the 
evidence  we  have,  this  does  not  prevent  his  pages  from 
claiming  the  merit  of  being,  in  nearly  all  essentials, 
trustworthy,  full,  and  lucid.  We  must  not  conclude 
our  notice  without  a  few  words  of  praise  for  a  class  of 
beings  that  are  too  often  neglected  in  matters  of  this 
kind — we  refer  to  the  publishers.  "Saladin"  is  very 
clearly  printed  ;  the  paper  is  good  and  the  page  easy  to 
read  ;  while,  above  all  else,  the  illustrations,  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
picture  of  the  enormous  rock-cut  fosse  of  the  old 
Crusading  castle  of  Sahyun,  in  Northern  Syria,  comes 
out  splendidly  where  it  faces  p.  246 ;  alhough,  not 
many  years  back,  a  well-known  authority  expressed 
to  us  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  could  be  turned  into 
an  altogether  satisfactory  illustration  ;  while  the  quaint 
twelfth-century  map  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  we  heard  a 
similar  judgment  pronounced,  is  hardly  less  satisfactory. 


PICTURES,  POETRY,  AND  PRICES,, 

"  Frederic,  Lord  Leighton."  By  Ernest  Rhys.  London: 

George  Bell  and  Sons.  1898. 
"Sir    Edward    Burne-Jones."      By    Malcolm  Bell. 

London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1898. 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Studies 

by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  at  the  Burlington  Fine 

Arts  Club."    London.  1899. 

THE  first  two  books  on  this  list  are  re-issues  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  and  at  a  reduced  price, 
of  volumes  already  noticed  on  their  first  appearance. 
They  have  their  usefulness  as  chronological  accounts 
of  the  production  of  two  artists,  and  an  attraction  as 
galleries  of  reproductions  ;  but,  frankly,  they  are  rather 
dreadful  books  to  read.  Flaccid  description  of  pictures, 
citation  'of  unimportant  criticisms,  the  avoidance  of 
anything  like  a  critical  attitude,  give  the  pages  this 
wearisome  character.  "  More  classic,  perhaps,  and 
not  less  picturesque,  is  the  Greek  maiden,  Psamathe, 
who  was,  if  we  remember  aright,  one  of  the  Nereides. 
The  artist  has  painted  her  sitting  by  the  sea-shore, 
gazing  over  the  yEgean  ;  and  she  is  unkind  enough 
not  to  show  us  her  face,  her  back  being-  turned  to  the 
spectator."  Heartless  Nereid  !  But  this  kind  of 
fatuity  in  Lord  Leighton's  chronicler  is  charming  com- 
pared with  the  shock  of  poetry  and  prices  that  meets  us 
in  Mr.  Bell's  pages.  The  record  of  sales,  if  it  had  any 
business  here  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into  a 
modest  appendix.  The  wary  reader  will  tread  lightly 
over  all  the  "  literature  "  of  these  two  books  and  pick 
out  the  dates. 

In  the  volume  on  Lord  Leighton  the  illustrations 
remain  very  much  as  before.  One  or  two  photo- 
gravures, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  withdrawn.  A 
smaller  size  of  book  is  managed  by  cutting  down  the 
margins.  The  text  was  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White. 

The  Burne-Jones  volume  is  more  considerably  altered. 
It  is  now  a  small  octavo,  so  that  the  larger  illustrations 
of  the  first  issue  have  gone.  Most  are  repeated  on  the 
smaller  scale  and  others  are  added,  among  them  a 
photogravure  of  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea"  as  fronti- 
spiece. The  text  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  since  the  death  of  the  artist. 

We  may  notice  here  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue 
of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  drawings  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  which  now  reaches  us.  It  was  not 
ready  when  the  Catalogue  was  printed  for  the  Press 
view.  The  author  is  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  who,  with 
Mr.  Colvin  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson,  arranged  that 
charming  exhibition.  It  gives  information  about  the 
drawings,  corrects  some  errors  in  the  published  lives  of 
the  artist,  and  quotes  one  or  two  extracts  from  his 
letters,  which  we  will  take  permission  to  borrow.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  his  own  ideal  :  "  1  mean  by  a  picture 
a  beautiful  romantic  dream  of  something  that  never 
was,  never  will  be  in  a  light  better  than  any  light  that 
ever  shone  in  a  land  no  one  can  define  or  remember- 
only  desire,  and  the  forms  divinely  beautiful— :and  then 
I  wake  up  with  the  waking  of  Brynhild."  Here  is  a 
much-needed  caution  to  the  biographer  kind  :    "  Lives 
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of  men  who  dream  are  not  lives  to  tell,  are  they  ?  You 
can  tell  a  life  of  men  who  have  fought  and  won  and 
been  beaten,  because  it  is  clear  and  definite  ;  but  what 
is  there  to  say  about  a  poet  or  an  artist  ever  ?  To 
those  who  can  see  with  eyes  and  read  the  ineffable  it 
may  be  clear  enough.  I  never  want  a  life  of  any  man 
whose  work  I  know,  for  that  is  his  Day  of  Judgment 
and  his  Doom."  And  here  is  a  lighter  vein  :  "  Did  you 
see  that  a  certain  photographer  set  up  in  Paris  once, 
and  advertised  his  work  thus  : — 

Ressemblance  frappante,  5  fr. 

Ressemblance  ordinaire,  2  fr.  50  c. 

Air  de  famille,  50  c.  ? 

i  should  never  get  more  than  50  c.  for  my  likenesses." 
Winged  words  and  fun  like  this  make  us  hope  for 
letters  in  the  promised  Life  to  put  near  those  of  Lamb 
and  Keats. 


BIRDS  BRITISH  AND  NOT  BRITISH. 

"  Sketch-book  of  British  Birds."  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe. 
With  coloured  illustrations  by  A.  F.  andC.  Lydon. 
London:  S.P.C.K.  1898. 

HERE  is  a  book  about  birds  by  a  writer  well  and 
favourably  known,  a  leading  ornithologist,  whose 
■whole  life  is  given  to  his  chosen  science  ;  a  book,  more- 
over, in  a  pretty  dress  and  nicely  printed,  its  broad, 
glossy  pages  well  sprinkled  with  dabs  of  brilliant  colour, 
these  being  representations  of  the  familiar  birds  that 
are  so  much  to  us  both  in  nature  and  in  books  ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  advantages  and  charms,  it  fails  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  secret  of  this,  we  imagine,  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  something  of  incongruity,  or,  at  the  least,  a 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  work  :  title,  covers  and  general  get-up,  illustrations 
and  letterpress,  appear  to  be  at  cross-purposes.  Cer- 
tainly the  brief,  dry  descriptions,  with  something  about 
the  wing-formula  and  other  technical  points  of  each 
species,  but  next  to  nothing  of  its  language  and  life 
habits,  are  not  in  accord  with  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  book  and  its  profusion  of  colour.  In  his  short 
preface  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  tells  us  that  a  full  history 
of  the  birds  could  not  be  given  within  these  limits,  and 
that  his  share  of  the  work  has  been  to  add  a  few  notes 
as  a  running  commentary  on  the  little  pictures.  He 
has  done  more  than  this  ;  but  as  he  wishes  us  to  look 
at  the  coloured  figures  as  the  principal  feature 
of  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  the  reason  of  its  existence, 
we  may  say  at  once  that  they  are  in  some  instances 
remarkably  well  done,  and  also  strike  us  as  being  very 
pretty  pictures.  Others  are  not  pretty,  and  some  are 
positively  painful ;  and  when,  in  turning  over  the  pages, 
these  bits  of  strong  colour  leap  at  us,  a  feeling  is 
experienced  as  of  being  hit  by  a  stone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  colour-printing  is  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and,  to  judge  solely  from  the  very  best  illustra- 
tions contained  in  this  volume — a  score  or  so,  let  us 
say,  among  some  hundreds — we  may  see  that  it  can  be 
both  well  and  cheaply  done.  After  the  example  set  here, 
it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  considerable  number  of  popular  bird  books  issued 
each  year  will  be  similarly  adorned  with  coloured  figures. 
The  figures,  then,  which  please  us  best  are  those  the 
subjects  of  which  are  not  the  most  brightly  coloured, 
and  which  have  been  set  by  the  artist  against  a  coloured 
background.  The  wren,  hedge-sparrow,  dipper,  robin, 
hawfinch,  and  greenfinch  are  good  examples.  The 
figures  that  strike  us  as  false  and  even  offensive  in  their 
colouring  are  these  that  are  put  on  the  paper  without 
any  background.  Clearly  this  is  because  a  bird  in 
nature  is  not  seen  against  a  white  sheet,  and  if  in  por- 
traying it  the  artist  omits  to  put  in  his  illusion,  what  he 
does  must  seem  as  unlike  anything  in  nature  as  are  the 
splashes  of  crude  colour  put  on  paper  by  a  child  of 
four  with  a  box  of  paints  for  a  plaything.  Thus,  in 
making  a  picture  of  a  bullfinch  he  may  get  the  right 
brick-red  tint,  but  the  colour  will  nevertheless  seem  un- 
natural and  even  be  distressing  to  look  at. 

The  author  deals  in  the  introduction  with  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  ornithologists — namely,  the 
overgrown  list  of  British  species.  We  know  that  the 
species  which  have  any  claims  to  be  regarded  as  British 
number  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  but  that  it  has 


hitherto  been  the  custom  of  ornithologists  to  include  as 
a  "  British  bird  "  any  species,  no  matter  from  what  dis- 
tant region  of  the  globe,  of  which  one  specimen  has 
been  shot  or  picked  up  dead  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  British  Islands.  Everyone  knows  that  many  of 
these  "casuals  "  are  birds  that  have  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity, and  as  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  continually  increases,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  of  these  so-called  visitors  to  add  to  the 
list.  Serious  ornithologists  will  be  pleased  to  read  Dr. 
Sharpe's  strong  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this 
absurd  system.  It  is  true  that  all  those  species  which 
he  tells  us  have  no  right  to  be  in  our  list  are  included 
in  the  book  ;  but  he  need  not  be  charged  with  inconsis- 
tency on  that  account,  since  he  does  not  pretend  to  draw 
any  line  here,  but  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
picture  book,  intended  for  a  public  that  want  pictures 
and  plenty  of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  to  take  it  that 
the  black  woodpecker  is  a  British  bird  because  they  find 
his  portrait  here. 


REPRODUCTIONS  FROM  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

"  Selected  Examples  of  Decorative  Art  from  South 
Kensington."  Edited  by  F.  E.  Witthaus.  Part  I. 
January,  1899.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

'JpHIS  is  the  first  part  of  a  new'series  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  objects  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.  Any  scheme  of  this  sort  is  to  be  welcomed, 
and  should  be  as  widely  advertised  as  possible.  It  is 
not  possible  for  every  designer  to  have  a  museum  at  his 
doors,  nor  for  every  provincial  museum  to  have  repre- 
sentative collections  of  the  various  arts  and  crafts.  But 
it  is  possible  for  both  to  have  the  next  best  thing — 
photographic  reproductions  of  good  examples.  The 
museum  of  the  future  will  be  to  a  large  extent  a  collec- 
tion of  casts  and  other  facsimiles,  with  a  library  of 
photographs.  Kensington  has  done  some  good  work 
in  this  direction  ;  for  example,  the  wonderful  photo-litho- 
graphic prints  after  textiles  in  the  Museum  collection. 
The  present  publication  gives  no  colour,  but  the  photo- 
graphs, reproduced  by  the  Swan  Company,  are  clear 
and  useful  in  the  matter  of  form,  one  or  two  of  them, 
such  as  the  rendering  of  a  gilt  gesso  cassone,  strikingly 
so.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  plan  of  giving 
a  mixed  lot  of  specimens  in  each  part  is  not  commend- 
able. A  worker  in  brass,  or  wood-carving,  or  leather- 
work  will  have  to  take  in  the  whole  series  and  arrange 
the  examples  of  his  art  himself,  instead  of  getting  them 
together  in  one  number.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
devote  a  whole  number  to  each  section.  While  touching 
on  these  points  of  cheapness  and  convenience  that  con- 
cern the  art-worker,  we  will  renew  a  protest  against 
the  abominable  system  that  prevails  at  South  Kensington 
in  the  matter  of  photographs.  Publications  like  this 
are  all  very  well,  but  a  man  frequently  wishes  to  buy  a 
single  photograph  out  of  the  collection  instead  of  a  book, 
containing  others  with  it.  This  is  practically  impossible 
because  no  stock  is  kept,  and  it  is  always  uncertain  within 
what  time  an  order  will  be  executed.  It  is  no  unreason- 
able demand  that  half  a  dozen  copies  of  each  photograph 
should  always  be  in  stock,  renewed  as  they  are  bought. 
The  prices,  also,  are  higher  than  need  be,  as  this 
publication  (at  ^s.  a  part)  proves. 

In  the  present  selection  there  are,  out  of  twelve  plates, 
only  two  or  three  that  anyone  is  likely  to  want,  and  the 
editor  ought  to  take  advice  about  future  numbers.  One 
of  the  good  selections  is  the  plate  of  four  little  Venetian 
bronze  bells.  Other  examples  are  taken  from  the 
collections  of  wood-carving,  sculpture,  leather,  glass, 
silver,  and  brass  work.  The  cover,  by  the  way,  is  a 
poor  example  of  South  Kensington  design. 


FICTION. 

"  Since  the  Beginning."   By  Hugh  Clifford.    London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1898. 

SINCE  the  beginning  man  has  always  had  a  longing 
for  the  forbidden  fruit.    Thus  Mr.  Clifford  has 
only  told  in  a  fragrant  Pacific  setting  the  oldest  story 
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in  the  world.  In  "  Court  and  Kampong,"  and  in  his 
"  Studies  of  Brown  Humanity,"  Mr.  Clifford  showed 
us  the  quality  of  his  hand.  And  because  it  was  of  a 
very  excellent  quality,  being  vigorous  and  picturesque, 
any  new  work  from  his  pen  takes  of  right  its  place 
above  the  salt.  But  it  is  by  its  study  of  native  life 
alone  that  "  Since  the  Beginning"  justifies  the  position. 
How  attractive  the  Pacific  is  as  a  literary  field  we  have 
abundant  evidence  lately.  In  Mr.  Louis  Becke's 
"  Pacific  Tales,"  and  in  Mr.  Thomson's  "  Indiscretions 
of  Lady  Asenath,"  no  facts  are  blinked.  There  are 
many  happenings  in  that  tropical  land,  but  neither  the 
"real"  men  whom  Lady  Asenath  loved,  nor  the 
European  traders  whom  Mr.  Becke  sketches  to  the  life, 
make  any  difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  of  the  "  hatred 
and  disgust  "  of  their  "dead  selves  "  which  burns  in 
Mr.  Clifford's  hero  we  find  not  a  trace.  But  in  the 
brown-limbed  native  girl  who  makes  the  interest  of  the 
book  that  kind  of  attitude  would  be  very  far  to  seek 
too.  Under  the  moonlight,  under  the  palm-trees,  by 
the  blue  river,  the  Englishman  listens  to  her  witcheries. 
And  afterwards — beyond  the  night  and  beyond  the  day 
— when  the  awakening  and  the  weariness  come,  they 
come  to  the  man  alone.  The  woman  goes  back  to  her 
own  people  with  full  hands  and  an  empty  heart.  Up 
to  this  point  Mr.  Clifford  is  excellent.  But  the  demon 
of  melodrama  here  gets  hold  of  him,  and  there  is  a 
falling  of  a  lamentable  kind.  However,  there  is  no 
melodrama,  but  simple  pathos  and  grave  power  in  the 
scene  where  the  Malay  girl  comes  back,  only  to  find  a 
little  white  Mem  installed  in  her  place.  And  although 
melodrama  eventually  wins  the  day,  and  the  little  Mem 
is  done  to  death  with  a  dose  of  white  arsenic  and  the 
hero  puts  a  bullet  through  his  head,  yet  Maimunah's 
pathetic  "  Weh,  I  want  so  very  little.  I  will  say  no 
more  bitter  things  of  thy  Mem,  if  such  be  thy  order  ; 
but  I  love,  I  love  thee  !  "  should  undoubtedly  atone  for 
many  sins. 

"The  Castle  Inn."    By  Stanley  Weyman.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1898. 

If  rumour  is  correct  for  once,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Wey- 
man set  foot  in  Marlborough  for  the  first  time  some  two 
years  ago,  on  an  errand  not  entirely  disconnected  with 
"  takin'  notes  "  for  "  The  Castle  Inn,"  he  is  doubly  to  be 
congratulated.  Not  only  has  he  caught  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  on  its  ancient  side — its  unique  picturesqueness 
— but  he  has  fused  it  with  his  own  gallant  atmosphere 
of  the  romantic  periwig  and  the  ready  sword  till  old 
Marlborough  and  he  seem  made  for  one  another.  His 
fair  heroine,  haughty  dowager,  and  dauntless  ruffler  of 
a  hero  are  all  in  the  familiar  Weyman  vein  ;  they  can 
be  imagined  as  to  bare  outline,  but  the  filling  in 
of  the  details  is  fresh  enough  and  as  stirring  as 
ever.  There  is  but  one  incredible  thing  among 
the  fascinating  improbabilities  of  the  plot  ;  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Julia, 
even  temporarily,  have  accepted  the  little  Almeric 
lordling.  The  style,  too,  offends  us  in  one  particular 
place  only  ;  that  is  the  last  page,  where  the  book 
should  surely  have  ended  with  the  words,  "the  high 
romance."  This  is  the  paragraph  which,  to  our  mind, 
should  have  been  the  last  one  :  "To-day  the  old  Bath 
road  is  silent,  or  echoes  only  the  fierce  note  of  the 
cyclist's  bell.  The  coaches  and  curricles,  wigs  and 
hoops,  holstered  saddles  and  carriers'  waggons  are  gone 
with  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen's  gentle- 
men whose  environment  they  were  ;  and  the  Castle  Inn 
is  no  longer  an  inn.  Under  the  wide  eaves  that  sheltered 
the  love-passages  of  Sir  George  and  Julia,  in  the  panelled 
halls  that  echoed  the  steps  of  Dutch  William  and  Duke 
Chandos,  through  the  noble  rooms  that  a  Seymour 
built  that  Seymours  might  be  born  and  die  under  their 
frescoed  ceilings,  the  voices  of  boys  and  tutors  now 
sound.  The  boys  are  divided  from  the  men  of  that  day 
by  four  generations,  the  tutors  from  the  man  we  have 
depicted  by  a  moral  gulf  infinitely  greater.  Yet  is  the 
change  in  a  sense  outward  only  ;  for  where  the  heart  of 
youth  beats,  there,  and  not  behind  fans  or  masks,  the 
*  Stand  !  '  of  the  highwayman,  or  the  '  Charge  !  '  of  the 
hero,  lurks  the  high  romance."  Let  the  reader  say 
whether  another  (and  a  weaker)  paragraph  on  the  top 
of  this  one  is  or  is  not  an  anti-climax. 


"The  Delusion  of  Diana."  By  Margaret  Burneside 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1898. 
Diana's  "delusion  "  lasted  just  long  enough  to  spoi 
the  lives  of  the  girl  she  loved  and  the  man  she  thought 
she  loved.  The  satanic  man  of  music  is  a  bit  of  a 
"woman's  hero,"  but  even  so  is  less  tame  than  the 
Sir  Reginald  whom  Diana  tardily  declines  upon  an 
the  end  of  the  "delusion."  The  great  effort  of  the* 
author  has  evidently  been  to  draw  an  exceptionally 
fascinating  woman.  In  our  opinion  she  has  not  failed. 
Diana  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and,  without  being 
over-described,  her  beauty  makes  itself  felt  in  every 
page,  while  her  conversation  is  quite  uncannily  witty  ; 
and  daring.  Any  man  would  have  done  as  the  men  in 
the  book  do,  and  would  have  left  the  saintly  Marion  for 
one  so  piquant  as  Diana.  But  her  delusions  were 
a  little  hard  on  ordinary,  every-day  mortals.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  digestion  to  marry  Marion  and  trust  to- 
some  of  her  goodness  wearing  off. 

"  The  Hypocrite."    London:  Greening  and  Co.  1898. 

This  work,  which  reads  in  some  respects  like  a  parody 
of  Mr.  Hichens,  describes  itself  as  our  old  friend  the 
"  realistic  "  novel.  The  thing  is  a  little  belated.  With 
the  anonymous  author's  distinct  cleverness  and  admir- 
able gift  of  frankness,  he  would  have  scored — well,  not 
a  succes  cTestime — in  the  days  when  the  "  decadent  "  was 
a  naughty  and  delightful  person  whom  we  shuddered 
at — and  read.    At  present  we  do  neither. 

"  Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea."    By  Stella  M. 
During.    London  :  A.  D.  Innes. 
This  is  the  long  record  of  the  impossible  deeds  of 
two  shameless  and  intriguing  women.    The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  the  story  is  that  it  is  easily  forgotten. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS.  . 

"  Where  Ghosts  Walk.  The  Haunts  of  Familiar  Characters  in  I 
History  and  Literature."  By  Marion  Harland.  London,  j 
and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1898. 

TRAVEL  sketches  such  as  these  are  rare.    Mrs.  Harland  ' 
writes  with  verve,  sympathy,  knowledge,  and,  as  a  rule,  j 
admirable  taste.    Her  range  is  wide  ;  her  instincts  are  catholic.  \ 
Since  Mr.  William  Winter's  "  Shakespeare's  England"  followed  1 
Washington  li  ving's  "  Sketch  Book  "  no  volume  of  Transatlantic  1 
origin  has,  until  now,  given  us  so  much  genuine  pleasure  of  the  1 
kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Harland's  new  1 
book.    We  say  this  at  once  because  our  first  impression,  hastily 
derived  from  the  tawdry  title  "Where  Ghosts  Walk,"  were  none  I 
too  favourable.    With  Mrs.  Harland  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  I 
friend,  many  old-world  scenes  are  re-created  before  us.    The  I 
Palace  of  Holyrood  and  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  Hampton 
Court,  24  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  and  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese 
become  again  the  abiding-places  of  historic  characters.  We  are  * 
in  Florence  with  Dante,  and  in  the  same  city  two  centuries 
later  with  Lorenzo  and  Savonarola.    IJlague-stricken  Siena  is 
again  at  the  feet  of  St.  Catherine.    We  visit  Rome  with  Keats 
and  Severn.   We  are  in  Ravenna  with  Byron  and  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioii  ;  in  Brussels  with  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  and,  anon,  j 
enter  the  rude  Ayrshire  home  of  Burns.    With  exquisite  pathos 
does  Mrs.  Harland  re-tell  that  "Ginevra  Tale"  which  "casts  J 
every  other  Florentine  legend  into  the  shade."    The  historic 
associations  of  ancient  Venice,  with  the  story  of  Doge  Orseoli 
and  his  sons,  are  vividly  recalled  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  woman's  life  in  the  unchanging  East.    Whilst  Mrs.  Harland 
is  passionatley  eloquent  over  the  wrongs  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 
and  Gemma  Alighieri,  Dante's  "every-day  wife,"  she  is  equally 
severe  in  regard  to   Fanny  Brawne's   shallow-hearted  treat- 
ment of  Keats  and  his  memory.     Should  "Where  Ghosts  ( 
Walk"  be  reprinted,  the  chapter  on  the  Cheshire  Cheese  might 
be   re-written.     It   is   the   least  satisfactory   feature  of  the 
volume.    How,  following  it,  Mrs.  Harland  can  calmly  allude  ^ 
to  Carlyle's  "florid  periods"  passes  comprehension.  More- 
over, inaccurate  quotation,  in  addition  to  ecstatic  hyperbole, 
characterises  this  chapter.    When  the  author  and  her  com- 
panions reminded  one  another  that  "  Robert  Herrick  wrote  to 
Hen  Jonson  of 

'  thrse  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  The  Sun, 
The  Cheese,  the  Triple  Tun,'  " 
it  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  they  did  so  K  whisperingly."  Occa- 
sionally, but  too  frequently  for  one  who  can  and  does  write  so 
admirably,  Mrs.  Harland  uses  phrases  that  offend  the  sensibili- 
ties she  is  seeking  to  please.    Her  picture  of  Dante  amidst  the 
"balsamic  boskiness"  of  Ravenna's  pine  groves  is  an  example 
of  the  incongruity  to  which  we  refer.    Hut  Mrs.  Harland,  we  are 
sure,  can  become  quite  the  best  critic  of  her  book  if  she  only 
cares  to  do  so.    The  illustrations  accompanying  the  text  are  as 
well  chosen  as  they  arc  charmingly  executed. 
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What  a  pity  the  whole  world,  or  the  whole  political 
world,  or  even  the  whole  Liberal  party  (now  not  a 
very  considerable  item),  cannot  be  as  sane  as  Lord 
Kimberley  !  Peace  should  be  favoured,  but  war  may 
be  necessary.  Imperial  expansion  is  inevitable  ;  but 
this  expansion  must  be  kept  in  bounds.  We  must  be 
firm  to  our  neighbours,  but  that  need  not  prevent  our 
being  courteous  to  them — nor  least  so  to  the  French. 
All  this  is  sanity  itself,  irreproachably  sane,  almost 
in  the  sense  in  which  platitudes  are  sane.  On  the  peace 
crusade,  and  on  the  American  alliance,  Lord  Kimberley's 
sanity  may  well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  colleagues 
and  opponents  alike.  How  unfortunate,  and  yet  how 
natural,  that  this  sanity  should  desert  our  "good- 
natured  man "  when  he  comes  to  theology !  The 
sensible  man  of  the  world  suddenly  becomes  a  violent 
zealot,  unable  to  see  any  side  but  his  own,  and  ready  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  furious  Sir  W'illiam  Harcourt. 
Still,  we  are  grateful  to  Lord  Kimberley  for  his  speech. 

By  setting  up  machinery  for  the  federation  of  organ- 
ised labour,  the  Trades  Unions  have  taken  a  great  step 
— forward,  they  will  say  whom  it  most  concerns,  as  also 
the  serious  student  of  social  problems  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  classes  will  say,  backward.  In  our  view  but 
one  consideration  need  give  serious  pause  to  content- 
ment at  the  move.  It  brings  a  universal  strike  within 
the  region  of  the  possible,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  con- 
ceivable. But,  weighing  the  executive  difficulties  of 
such  a  plan,  the  utter  ruin  which  its  failure  and  the 
extreme  unpopularity  which  its  success  would  en- 
tail on  the  whole  body  of  organised  labour,  the 
prospect  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  seriously  alarming. 
On  the  other  hand,  against  this  set-off  are  to  be  placed 
very  definite  advantages.  Federation  will  make  sporadic 
and  vexatious  strikes  less  easy.  No  fair-minded  person 
can  have  followed  the  discussions  during  this  interim 
Trades  Congress  without  seeing  that  one  of  the  things 
the  delegates  were  most  concerned  about  was  the  cur- 
tailment of  petty  strikes  and  disputes.  Then  federation 
will  finally  bring  home  to  the  world  the  fact  that  capital 
and  labour  meet,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  of  relation- 
ship, a.s  equal  parties.  It  must  ultimately  provoke 
employers  to  equally  effective  combination  ;  and  then 
encounters  on  either  side  will  be  felt  to  be  something 
far  too  serious  to  enter  upon  with  a  light  heart.  Hence 
fewer  strikes  and  ultimately  a  more  excellent  way. 

A  sense  of  humour  sometimes  saves  people  who  have 
no  sense  of  dignity.  We  should  think  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Radical  party  will  hardly  repeat  the 


farce  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  after  the  open 
ridicule  with  which  even  their  own  organs  treated  it. 
Sir  Robert  Reid  was  in  favour  of  a  strong  navy,  but 
no  territorial  expansion,  "  unless  absolutely  driven  to 
it "  (a  saving  clause  which  may  mean  anything),  and 
Home  Rule  all  round.  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  we  antici- 
pated, is  a  staunch  Morleyite,  and  alluded  to  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railway  as  "  a  lunatic's  dream,"  a  description 
which  evoked  a  hubbub  of  dissent.  Lord  Coleridge 
went  for  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  whose  argu- 
ments he  dismissed  as  "childish."  Mr.  Mark  Napier 
pleasantly  observed  that  the  members  of  the  Club  were 
all  Jingoes,  and  "  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  Tory  triumphal 
car,"  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  "in  favour  of  a 
strong  navy  as  a  protection  from  militarism  "  !  Mr. 
Morley  must  obviously  begin  by  instructing  his  Welsh 
supporters  in  the  English  language. 

The  wonder  is  that  among  the  many  young  and  able 
men  in  the  Radical  party,  some  individual  of  command- 
ing character  does  not  step  forth  and  dictate  his  will  to 
this  disorderly  crew  of  squabblers.  But  the  difficulty 
of  the  Radicals  does  not  end  with  the  want  of  a  leader 
and  a  policy  ;  they  are  embarrassed  by  an  equally 
serious  want,  the  want  of  funds.  They  have  little 
money  in  the  war  chest,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
get  any  ;  for  what  prospect  have  they  of  being  in  office 
for  another  ten  years  ?  and  even  if  they  had  prospects, 
how  can  they  with  any  decency  promise  peerages? 
This,  with  the  leader  dilemma,  explains  the  shortage  of 
Radical  candidates  who  will  pay  their  own  expenses. 
Mr.  Holburn's  death  creates  a  vacancy  in  North- West 
Lanarkshire,  and  as  he  only  beat  Mr.  G.  A.  Whitelaw 
by  97  votes,  that  gentleman  ought  to  recover  the  seat. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  tone 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour's  reception  of  his 
proposals.  But  proposals  affecting  the  finance  of  the 
country  are  in  the  disposition  not  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  is  dour  in  his  stewardship  of  the  bag.  Is 
he  likely  to  favour  any  scheme  which  sets  a  precedent, 
which  might  one  way  or  another  lead  to  charges  on 
future  generations  of  taxpayers  ?  It  is  known  that  Sir 
Michael  believes  in  very  long  financial  views.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  vigorous  Imperialist — we  must  not  say  a  Jingo 
— but  if  the  interests  of  empire  clash  with  those  of  the 
till,  we  would  rather  back  the  till  to  win  under  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Anyway,  with 
him  the  decision  lies. 

Newfoundland  is  the  only  one  of  our  North  American 
Colonies  which  has  obstinately  refused  to  come  into  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have 
escaped  the  clutches  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Reid,  railway  con- 
tractor, into  whose  net  it  has  been  drawn  by  financial 
embarrassment.  Newfoundland  has  a  population  of 
200,000  souls,  a  representative  Assembly  of  36  mem- 
bers, a  Legislative  Council  (or  Upper  House),  and  a. 
Governor.  About  a  year  ago,  31  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers, the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  Governor  assented 
to  a  Bill  embodying  a  contract  with  this  Mr.  R.  G. 
Reid,  whereby  all  the  railway  docks,  telegraphs,  and 
steam  service  of  the  Colony  were  transferred  to  him, 
"  with  new  and  liberal  grants  of  public  land,"  in  con- 
sideration of  cash  down. 

Now  that  the  deed  is  done,  the  colonists  are  running 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  protect  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly,  or  that  of  their  representa- 
tives. Petitions,  said  to  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors,  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
praying  him  to  use  his  prerogative  of  disallowing  the 
Bill.  And  n6  one  backs  up  these  petitions  more 
strenuously  than  the  Governor,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty,  assented  to  the  Bill.  Sir  H.  H.  Murray 
says  in  effect  that  all  the  valuable  assets  of  the  Colony 
have  been  sold,  without  any  authority  from,  or  notice 
to,  the  electorate,  that  most  of  the  debt  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  those  assets  were  created  has  been  left 
as  a  weight  round  the  neck  of  the  Colon}',  and  that  the 
Bill  was  rushed  through  a  Legislature  new  to  its  work 
by  dubious  methods. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that  the  contract  is  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  unparalleled  character,"  but  declines 
to  disallow  it,  on  the  ground  that  Newfoundland  is  a 
self-governing  Colony,  and  that  the  Act  is  not  ultra 
vires.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  for  what  purpose  is  the 
Imperial  veto  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  Surely 
to  disallow  Colonial  Acts  that  are  contrary  to  public 
policy.  Suppose  a  Colonial  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
to  permit  polygamy  !  This  Act  of  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  looks  very  like  a  breach  of  public  faith,  for 
it  suddenly  withdraws  from  the  creditors  of  the  Colony 
their  chief  security.  The  person,  however,  most  to 
blame  is  the  Governor  ;  for  if  he  thinks  of  the  Act  as  he 
writes,  he  might  have  withheld  the  Queen's  Assent  in 
the  first  instance,  and  so  have  forced  his  Ministers  to 
consult  the  electorate  by  a  dissolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  gibe  perpetrated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  his  reference  to  lobsters.  Any 
naturalist,  he  said,  could  tell  the  French  that  lobsters 
are  not  fish.  The  gibe  was  unfortunate  in  the  spirit  it 
revealed  ;  to  the  speaker  it  was  disastrous,  since  its 
pedantry  suggested  the  worst  of  college  associations, 
and  so  accentuated  the  absence  of  the  better  ones.  The 
point  is  historically  false,  for  until  quite  recently,  even 
now,  except  among  the  pedantically  correct,  lobsters, 
like  oysters  and  mussels,  were  commonly  called  shell- 
fish. It  is  actually  incorrect,  for  although  lobsters 
belong  to  the  class  Crustacea,  oysters  to  the  class 
mollusca,  cod  to  the  class  pisces,  seals  to  the  class 
mammalia,  we  talk  of  lobster  fisheries,  pearl  fisheries, 
and  seal  fisheries,  as  well  as  cod  or  herring  fishery. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Beauchamp  to  the  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  New  South  Wales  is  harder  on 
that  important  Colony  than  on  the  London  School 
Board  ;  the  only  field  in  which  the  new  Governor  has 
had  experience  of  public  life.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
he  is  unknown.  He  has  been  once  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
He  calls  himself  a  Conservative,  and  poses  as  a  Pro- 
gressive. That  is  his  record.  True,  he  is  too  young  to 
have  a  record  ;  which  may  be  an  excuse,  but  will 
hardly  be  a  consolation  to  the  colonists.  Why  this 
appointment?  Docs  Mr.  Chamberlain  think  that  the 
qualification  of  brotherhood-in-law  to  his  private  secre- 
tary is  import.'int  enough  to  justify  his  planting  on 
New  South  Wales  a  young  man  without  a  record,  without 
experience,  without,  a  wife,  of  whom  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  "  he  is  harmless  and  good  on  the  whole, 
but  rather  pompous  "  ? 

The  issue  of  the  official  text  of  the  MuravielT  Circular 
neither  enlarges  nor  modifies  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
definite  proposals  of  the  Russian  Government,  but  it 
contains  a  significant  "rider"  to  the  effect  that  "all 


questions  concerning  the  political  relations  of  Stales 
and  the  order  of  things  established  by  Treaties  .  .  . 
must  be  absolutely  excluded."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that,  with  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  in  view, 
the  French  papers  are  not  treating  the  Circular  with 
much  detail — in  fact,  they  are  significantly  reticent  on 
the  matter.  Our  crusaders  may  also  note  that  their 
zeal  is  beginning  to  awake  considerable  surprise,  if  not 
suspicion,  in  Russia,  who  is  vigorously  pushing  on  the 
railway  towards  Herat.  The  total  net  result  at  present 
is  considerable  friction  between  Russia,  Italy,  and  the 
Vatican. 

The  statement  of  the  Vienna  Correspondent  of  the 
"Cologne  Gazette"  that  the  Tsar  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  have  joined  in  "damping "the  Mace- 
donian movement  seems  confirmed  by  the  semi-official 
news  from  Constantinople  that  "  Russia  has  informed 
the  Powers  that  she  is  not  disposed  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Porte  in  favour  of  reforms  in  Macedonia." 
In  other  words,  she  recognises  that  the  dangers  involved 
in  showing  any  encouragement  to  the  projected  rising 
next  spring  are  greater  than  any  possible  benefit  that 
could  ensue  to  the  Slav  cause  in  the  Balkans.  Though 
the  strenuous  appeal  made  by  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee to  the  Powers  can  hardly  be  ignored,  if  Russia 
and  Austria  say  that  the  rising  is  not  to  take  place, 
the  danger  is  appreciably  lessened.  Macedonia  alone, 
with  its  jumble  of  nationalities,  could  make  no  kind  of 
stand  against  Turkey. 

Aguinaldo's  authority  in  the  Philippines  appears  to  be 
rapidly  growing  :  the  disbanded  native  regiments  of 
Spain  have  answered  his  call  ;  50,000  Filipinos  are 
under  arms  at  Malolos,  with  about  50  Maxims  in  their 
possession  ;  and  military  depots  have  been  established 
at  various  centres.  An  attack  on  the  American  position 
at  Manila  may  begin  at  any  moment,  for  the  Filipinos 
are  well  aware  that  their  only  hope  of  success — at 
Washington  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines — is  to  strike 
hard  at  once.  They  treat  with  contemptuous  suspicion 
President  McKinley's  appointment  of  an  American 
Commission  to  visit  and  report  on  the  situation. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  Vatican  in  order  to  secure  recogni- 
tion ;  while  delegates  have  arrived  at  Washington  from 
the  Philippines  to  expound  their  Declaration  of  Rights. 
So  far,  the  President  has  declined  to  receive  this  depu- 
tation. The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  two  im- 
portant considerations  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  of  Paris  without  considerable  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  anti-imperialist  movement  in 
America  is  gaining  ground  every  day.  It  would  be  a 
curious  stroke  of  irony  if  the  first  effort  made  by 
America  in  colonisation  were  to  suppress  the  "  em- 
battled farmers  "  of  the  Philippines. 

The  new  Irish  Borough  Councils  held  their  first 
meeting  on  Monday,  and  the  result  was  a  still  further 
fluttering  of  the  dovecotes,  the  new  members  insisting 
on  choosing  their  own  men  for  the  elective  posts,  and 
openly  flouting  the  party  wirepullers.  The  Dublin 
Parnellites  were  soundly  beaten  in  two  divisions  when 
they  attempted  to  capture  the  office  of  High  Sheriff 
for  Mr.  Willie  Redmond,  M.P.,  Alderman  Senehan  a 
little  known  man,  not  a  professional  politician — being 
elected  by  the  combined  Tory  and  Labour  vote.  In 
general,  the  "  machine"  politicians  who  have  held  Ireland 
in  their  grip  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Land  League 
have  been  rudely  shaken.  The  really  interesting 
struggle  will  take  place  over  the  County  Councils  in 
March,  when  we  shall  see  whether  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Dillon  are  more  successful  in  their  effort  to 
prevent  the  farmers  and  labourers  from  thinking  and 
choosing  for  themselves. 

Most  of  us  seem  to  be  very  angry  with  the  French 
for  spoiling  our  trade  in  Madagascar.  No  one  seems 
to  have  considered  that  we  have  much  greater  reason 
to  be  angry  with  the  United  States,  who  have  done  far 
more  injury  to  our  trade  than  France  could  do,  if  she 
prohibited  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  all  her  Colonial 
possessions  combined.  The  course  of  those  ancient 
and  groat  staple  trades  which  now  centre  in  Bradford 
sufficiently  illustrates  our  point.  The  export  from  the 
Bradford  Consular  District  to  the  United  States  of  stuffs 
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and  worsted  coatings  was  valued,  in  1889,  before  the 
first  McKinley  Act,  at  ,£3,096,369 ;  under  the  first 
McKinley  Act,  1S91,  the  value  dropped  to  ,£1,579,687  ; 
under  the  moderate  Wilson  Tariff  they  improved,  and 
we  find  ^3,762,408  as  the  figure  representing  these 
exports  in  1895.  Compare  that  sum  with  the  amount- 
realised  last  year  under  the  Dingley  Tariff — namely, 
,£603.198  Nor  is  it  only  in  stuffs  and  worsted 
coatings  that,  Bradford  has  been  deprived  of  the 
American  market.  The  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Bradford  Consular  District  were  worth 
,£5,697,145  in  1895,  and  only  ,£1,381,803  in  1898. 
It  is  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel 
to  preach  effusive  affection  for  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  breathe  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  Continental  nations  for  erecting  barriers 
against  our  merchandise. 

No  industr)'  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  so  well  last 
year  as  shipbuilding — 1898  was  the  best  year  ship- 
builders have  ever  had.  The  total  output  reached 
1,367,570  tons  of  merchant  vessels,  and  191,555  tons  of 
warships — a  gross  total  output  of  1,559,125  tons, 
against  1,047,951  tons  in  1897.  But  as  1897  was  the 
year  of  the  disastrous  engineers'  strike,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  compare  1898  with  1897  ;  but  if  we  compare  1898 
with  1896,  we  find  that  last  year  advanced  on  1896  by 
235,000  tons.  In  respect  to  mercantile  tonnage  1889 
held  the  record  until  last  year,  with  an  output  of 
1,209,361  tons  ;  1898  cut  that  record  by  158,000  tons  ; 
its  warship  building  exceeded  that  of  1889  by  150,000 
tons.  The  outlook  for  1899  is  equally  promising. 
Indeed,  the  year  opened  with  even  brighter  prospects 
than  did  1898.  On  the  1st  of  this  month  there  were 
under  construction  in  our  yards  a  total  merchant 
tonnage  of  1,401,087  tons,  as  against  1,013,319  tons  on 
1st  January  last  year.  There  are  also  under  construc- 
tion at  the  present  time  nineteen  warships,  of  157,140 
tons  displacement,  at  the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  seventy- 
two  warships,  aggregating  253,845  tons,  at  private 
yards. 

There  is  a  twofold  use  in  calling  attention  to  this  out- 
burst of  shipbuilding  activity.  It  is  well  to  congratulate 
ourselves  sometimes  ;  and  the  present  condition  of  our 
great  shipbuilding  trades  affords  adequate  excuse  for 
self-gratulation.  There  is  also  another  use  in  recalling 
these  statistics  ;  they  serve  to  explain  a  great  deal 
of  the  healthy  activity  in  trade  generally.  Not 
only  have  the  shipyards  consumed  great  quantities 
of  iron  and  steel,  so  helping  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
and  preventing  them  from  feeling  the  loss  of  the  export 
market ;  but  the  sums  spent  in  wages  have  promoted 
activity  in  innumerable  other  trades.  This  explana- 
tion carries  with  it  a  warning.  No  reasonable  man  can 
suppose  that  this  sudden  efflorescence  of  new  crafts  is 
going  to  be  kept  up  for  long  at  the  same  pace  ;  we 
must,  therefore,  not  reckon  upon  it  too  heavily  as  a 
permanent  industrial  feature.  This  note  of  warning 
gains  added  force  when  we  consider  the  progress  of 
foreign  shipbuilding.  We  are  far  and  away  ahead  of 
all  our  competitors  at  present,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
creeping  up.  They  are  adopting  those  same  bounty 
methods  which  helped  to  establish  our  shipbuilding 
supremacy. 

Last  year  appears,  from  the  preliminary  reports  that 
are  available,  to  have  seen  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  output  of  silver  throughout  the  world.  The  condi- 
tions as  affecting  this  metal  were  by  no  means  ideal, 
but  they  were  at  least  better  than  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  and  it  needs  only  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  induce  increased  activity.  As  a  result  of  the 
better  average  prices,  we  find  the  United  States  raising 
its  production  to  about  64,000,00002.,  or  more  than 
io,oco,ooo  oz.  increase  on  1897.  Mexico,  the  other 
leading  silver  mining  country,  is  credited  with  a 
round  58,000,000  oz.,  Australasia  and  Bolivia  with 
something  like  17,000,000  oz.  each,  and  Peru  with  over 
10,000,000  oz.  •  while  Canada  (thanks  to  the  progress 
of  the  Kootenay  region),  Spain  and  Chili  all  show,  or 
are  expected  to  show  when  the  final  figures  are  available, 
an  increased  yield.  The  world's  total  may  be  put  down 
at  an  excess  of  200,000,000  oz.,  which  compares  with 
r83,coo,ocooz.  for  the  previous  year,  and  108,800,000  oz. 
ten  years  ago. 


The  protest  against  Frastianism  has  been  curiously 
blended  with  the  agitation  against  Ritualism  in 
Liverpool,  where  two  curates  of  St.  Agnes'  Church 
have  disobeyed  their  vicar  because  he  is  too  complaisant 
to  the  munificent  layman  who  built  his  church.  The 
form  of  disobedience  was  an  excessive  insistence  on 
confession  from  the  pulpit,  thus  bringing  on  their 
luckless  chief  the  anger  of  the  local  Protestants.  The 
curates  departed  in  due  course,  and  then  another 
element  of  confusion  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  a  neighbouring  incumbent,  who,  in  a  long 
and  excited  epistle,  hailed  them  as  martyrs,  and  invited 
them  to  join  his  staff.  The  whole  episode  is  curious  in 
the  extreme,  and  not  without  touches  of  comedy  which 
relieve  the  situation.  It  seems  sufficiently  plain  that 
on  both  sides  men  have  lost  their  heads  in  Liverpool. 

English  solicitors  are  finding  out  to  their  horror  that 
there  are  actually  countries,  like  Germany,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Scotland,  where  legal  proceedings  can  be 
carried  on  without  interminable  affidavits,  and  commis- 
sioners to  take  oaths  at  every  step.  England  is  the 
most  affidavit-ridden  country  in  the  world.  See  how 
this  absurd  affidavit  superstition  works  in  one  particular 
case.  An  English  plaintiff  finds  he  must  have  the 
notice  of  the  writ  which  he  has  issued  here  against  a 
defendant,  say  in  Germany,  served  by  an  official  of  the 
German  law-court.  This  official  is  not  allowed  to  make 
an  affidavit  of  having-  served  it,  but  he  makes  a 
certificate  under  his  official  seal,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered evidence  at  all  in  itself,  and  it  is  only  by  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  making  the  sacred  affidavit  himself, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  plaintiff  may  possibly 
get  our  Courts  to  accept  the  German  certificate.  If  the 
ridiculous  and  oppressive  affidavit-mongering  system 
were  swept  away,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  law 
costs  would  be  swept  away  with  it. 

Cases  are  accumulating  to  strengthen  the  demand 
for  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  latest  is  that  of 
the  woman  Kate  Marshall,  who  was  convicted  recently 
for  the  murder  of  her  sister,  and  now  lies  under  sentence 
of  death.  It  is  said  that  the  verdict  really  only  amounted 
to  manslaughter,  and  not  murder  ;  but  the  Court  cannot 
issue  any  process  to  allow  of  this  question  being  tried. 
"  We  cannot  be  made  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,"  said 
the  Divisional  Court,  "and  we  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  a  brother  Judge."  So  that  for  mistakes  of 
judges  or  juries  there  is  no  remedy  except  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  outside  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law,  if  a  person  really  only  guilty  of  manslaughter  is 
not  to  be  hanged  for  murder.  There  is  the  further 
absurdity  that  if  the  mistake  were  a  merely  formal  one, 
and  not  substantial,  there  would  be  a  remedy  by  writ 
of  error,  an  antiquated  and  expensive  proceeding. 

What  is  lighting-up  time  for  a  cyclist?  One  hour 
after  sunset — every  rider  knows  that.  Yes  ;  but  what 
does  that  phrase  mean  ?  Various  magistrates  have,  un- 
fortunately for  the  tourist,  varying  and  vague  opinion- 
about  it.  Is  sunset,  geometrical  sunset,  when  the  sun's 
centre  is  ninety  degrees  from  the  zenith,  or  when  the 
first  part  of  the  sun  disappears,  or  the  last  part,  or  when 
the  centre  appears  to  drop  below  the  horizon  ?  Again, 
is  the  time  of  sunset  to  be  taken  locally,  or  by  Green- 
wich time  ?  The  British  Bench  adopted  the  latter  view, 
and  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  brought  up  the  case  last 
Thursday  for  the  decision  of  the  High  Court.  The 
conviction  was  quashed,  and  local  time  is  therefore  the 
rule  ;  but  what  sunset  means  is  still  unsettled. 

The  birth-rate  per  thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  recently  stood  at  about  29  per  thousand  ;  that  in 
France  about  22.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  two  stocks 
in  Canada,  the  proportions  are  reversed.  According  to 
the  last  Canadian  "  Statistical  Year-Book  "  the  birth- 
rate in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  is  of  true  French  descent,  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  37  per  thousand.  Few  civilised  countries 
have  a  higher  birth-rate  than  this.  But  in  the  adjoining 
Province  of  Ontario,  in  which  the  population  is  mostly  of 
British  descent,  the  birth-rate  is  only  about  24  per 
thousand,  not  much  higher  than  that  in  France.  This 
contrast  seems  to  show  that  "shyness  in  breeding"  is 
not  a  special  characteristic  of  the  French. 
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The  report  of  the  Signalling  Inspector  regarding 
corps  stationed  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  shows  satis- 
factory results.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
Great  Britain  ;  for,  though  the  value  of  visual  signalling 
in  European  operations  is  open  to  doubt,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  utility  in  savage  warfare,  as  the 
Tirah  and  Sudan  reports  testify.  The  Inspector  of 
Signalling,  or,  as  he  is  now,  the  D.A.A.G.  for  Signalling, 
is  perhaps  rather  too  sanguine  as  to  the  results  obtain- 
able from  the  heliograph  in  this  country.  The  manipu- 
lation of  the  instrument,  he  contends,  can  be  acquired 
by  practice,  even  without  the  presence  of  the  sun.  No 
doubt  this  is  true,  but  the  heliograph  without  the  sun 
is  like  a  story  without  its  hero  and  it  is  a  necessarily 
difficult  task  to  get  unimaginative  men  to  interest 
themselves  in  work  so  largely  dependent  on  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Captain  Mead's 
lecture  on  musketry  training  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  some  interesting  points  were  raised.  One 
was  a  proposal  that  the  Staff  College  and  the  Hythe 
School  of  Musketry  should  work  more  in  unison,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  musketry  should  be  just  as  much 
part  of  a  staff  officer's  qualifications  as  a  knowledge 
of  tactics  itself ;  while  the  possession  of  a  Staff 
College  certificate  should  be  as  much  a  claim  to  a 
musketry  as  to  any  other  staff  appointment.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Chairman  remarked  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  day  come  when  a  commanding  officer  would  be 
allowed  a  hand  in  the  musketry  training  of  his 
battalion,  as  free  as  he  has  in  tactical  training.  But, 
in  the  British  arm)',  has  he  always  a  free  hand  in  the 
latter  respect  ? 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a  way  of  getting  to 
the  heart  of  a  subject,  apparently  in  spite  of  himself. 
To  hear  him  talk,  whether  in  public  or  private,  one 
would  think  he  was  bored  to  death  with  a  subject  he 
did  not  know  very  much  about.  But  reflection  on  what 
he  actually  said  generally  shows  that  he  has  got 
hold  of  just  the  essential  points  on  which  the  whole 
thing  hangs.  Take,  for  instance,  his  remarks  on  edu- 
cation at  Birmingham.  Get  your  foundations  of  general 
education  up  to  a  proper  level  first,  then  turn  to  technical 
instruction  in  commercial  and  other  subjects,  if  you  will. 
Make  your  local  educational  authorities  strong,  but 
don't  let  them  get  to  work  hurriedly  before  the  central 
authority  has  had  time  to  take  stock  and  classify  the 
educational  material  at  the  country's  disposal.  Here 
we  have  the  whole  duty,  for  the  present,  of  educational 
reformers  in  a  sentence.  True,  it  had  been  previously 
urged  in  the  Saturday  Review,  but  that  does  not 
show  the  less  sagacity  on  the  Duke's  part. 

We  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  the  agitation  of  well- 
meaning,  but  perhaps  less  well-informed,  people  over  the 
destruction  of  such  familiar  species  of  British  birds  as 
the  kingfisher,  but  we  wish  they  would  spare  some 
of  this  indignation  for  the  destroyers  of  much  rarer 
birds.  Among  our  occasional  winter  visitors  there  is 
none  more  interesting  than  the  bittern.  Ornithologists 
are  apt  to  speak  of  the  bittern  as  now  almost  unknown 
in  England,  yet  specimens  are  seen  (and  destroyed)  in 
the  South  of  England  every  winter.  We  hear  of  one 
being  killed  at  Cowes  only  the  other  day,  whilst  several 
have  within  recent  years  been  obtained  in  the  Itchen 
meadows  near  Winchester.  If  unmolested,  the  bittern 
would  at  times  probably  stay  and  breed  with  us.  The 
species  should  be  protected  all  the  year  round. 

Few  political  speeches  are  worth  carrying  over  to 
another  week,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  so  much  less  a 
partisan  than  a  politician,  and  so  much  less  a  politician 
than  many  better  things,  that  words  from  him  make  an 
exception.  Certainly  his  speech  at  Liverpool  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  in  last  week  deserves  preservation 
for  one  delightful  phrase.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  quaint  than  the  description  of  the  Tsar's  confer- 
ence as  "a  valuable  asset  for  peace"?  No  ordinary 
man  would  ever  have  thought  of  expressing  Mr.  Stead's 
crusade  of  Mr.  Morley's  "white-winged  peace"  in 
terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence    Irony  in  cxcelsis  ! 


THE  IRISH  PROBLEM. 

THE  series  of  articles  which  we  have  published 
during  the  past  few  weeks  must  have  convinced 
serious  readers  that  there  is  an  Irish  University  ques- 
tion. When  every  Viceroy  and  Chief  Secretary  without 
exception,  so  far  back  as  one  cares  to  count,  has  been 
forced  to  the  same  conclusion — when  Mr.  Gladstone 
agrees  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Mayo  with  Mr.  Hors- 
man,  Earl  Spencer  with  Lord  Cadogan,  Lord  Rosebery 
with  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  with  Lord 
Selborne,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  with  Mr. 
Balfour — the  plain  man  who  wishes  to  be  just  may  be 
excused  from  further  argument  with  the  Ulster  Orange- 
man with  his  mediaeval  ideas  of  toleration,  or  the 
Welsh  Nonconformist  with  his  highly  modern  idea  of 
plundering  the  Church.  There  remains,  however,  the 
practical  question  of  a  remedy  ;  and  here  the  small  but 
vigorous  minority  who  oppose  all  concession  to  Irish 
feeling  have  had  in  the  past  a  ground  of  complaint,  or 
at  any  rate  a  point  of  attack,  against  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
that  he  so  long  hesitated  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
remedying  the  grievances  which  he  has  so  often  and  so 
unreservedly  recognised. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  conclusion  of  our 
series  is  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate 
confession  of  faith  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  threatened  motion  of  censure  from  a 
section  of  his  Manchester  constituents  to  state  his  views 
in  detail,  views  which  he  will  doubtless  reiterate  in  his 
public  address  on  Monday.  In  his  letter  he  again  dis- 
cusses the  principle  involved,  and  on  that  he  can 
naturally  say  nothing  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  our 
readers.  That  done,  however,  he  proceeds  to  give  the 
outlines  of  a  scheme  of  Irish  University  reform  which, 
although  he  insists  that  it  is  purely  his  own  and  that  he 
speaks  for  no  one  but  himself,  is  in  our  opinion  clearly 
intended  to  forecast  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Government, 
even  if  it  does  not  at  present  represent  the  views  of 
every  section  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  to  be  no  interference  with 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  That  was  the  rock  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  1873  scheme  came  to  grief.  It  was  an 
Irish  Catholic  who  said  that  Trinity  College  was  one  of 
the  few  things  in  Ireland  of  which  an  Irishman  need  not 
be  ashamed  ;  and,  making  allowances  for  the  inevitable 
exaggeration,  we  may  conclude  that  in  her  three 
centuries  of  existence  the  "  Silent  Sister  "  has  succeeded 
in  securing  in  rich  measure,  even  from  those  who  were 
for  two  of  those  centuries  rigidly  excluded  from  her 
privileges,  that  affection  which  only  an  ancient  Uni- 
versity can  evoke.  "  Old  Trinity  "  must  always  occupy, 
by  che  mere  force  of  historic  facts,  the  premier  position 
in  Ireland  ;  and,  freed  as  she  now  is  from  every  test 
and  restriction,  the  college  of  Burke,  of  Goldsmith, 
and  of  Grattan,  of  Moore  and  of  Emmett,  will 
necessarily  continue  to  attract  the  most  brilliant 
Irishmen,  whatever  their  class  or  creed.  We 
have  never  understood  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  as 
involving  hostility  to  Trinity,  and  we  have  always 
insisted  that  the  founding  of  a  University  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  majority  of  Irishmen  could  devote 
their  energies  would  be  the  best  way  possible  of 
strengthening  Trinity.  Mr.  Balfour  proposes  to  do  for 
that  majority  what  Lord  Mayo,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  offered  to  do  thirty  years  ago  ;  to  establish  a 
University  "  that  would,  so  far  as  possible,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  as 
Trinity  College  does  to  the  Protestant."  That  was  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ideal  in  1868,  as  it  was,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1873  !  f°r  Lord  Selborne  in 
his  recent  Memoirs  speaks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes 
being  thwarted  by  "  the  prejudices  of  more  than  one 
powerful  section  of  the  Liberal  party,"  which  prevented 
him  from  granting  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  what 
he  believed  to  be  their  rights.  The  result  being  what 
the  Liberal  Lord  Chancellor  calls  a  "feeble  com- 
promise "  which  satisfied  nobody,  and  which  involved 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  its  authors.  Mr.  Balfour, 
to  put  his  scheme  in  a  sentence,  proposes  to  establish 
a  second  fully  equipped  University  in  Dublin  that  shall 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  third 
in  Belfast  (the  present  Queen's  College  there  being 
used  as  the  basis)  for  the  Presbyterians.    Each  of  these, 
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although  under  the  preponderant  influences  of  the 
section  of  Christian  belief  whose  requirements  it  is 
intended  to  meet,  will  be  free  from  all  religious  tests  or 
disqualifications  either  for  teachers  or  pupils,  so  that  no 
Irishman  shall  in  the  future,  any  more  than  in  the 
present,  be  excluded  from  Trinity,  or  from  Belfast 
University,  or  from  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Institution. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  in  fact,  do  not  ask  for 
an  exclusive  University  under  ecclesiastical  control, 
such  as  Trinity  once  was.  They  have  formally  and 
under  their  signatures  agreed  to  accept  a  University 
free  from  all  religious  tests ;  a  University  in  the 
governing  body  of  which  the  lay  element  shall  have 
preponderance  over  the  clerical,  a  University  en- 
dowed by  the  State  as  to  its  secular  side,  but 
claiming  or  accepting  no  endowment  for  theological 
chairs.  Trinity  College  has  its  Divinity  School ;  let 
that  remain.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  Maynooth, 
and  the  Presbyterians  have  their  Assembly's  College- 
let  those  remain  at  the  special  charge  of  their  adherents. 
What  the  Roman  Catholics  ask  and  Mr.  Balfour  offers 
is  a  University  of  their  own  as  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  as  Trinity  is  Anglican,  and  as  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  is  Presbyterian.  That  is  what  they 
mean  by  "equality  "  in  educational  privileges. 

But,  says  the  survivor  of  the  day  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  equality  already,  since  they 
are  free  to  enter  Trinity  or  the  Queen's  Colleges,  where 
they  will  be  met  with  no  test  or  barrier.  We  are  rather 
tired  of  rebutting  this  argument;  perhaps  its  inadequacy 
can  best  be  proved  by  an  illustration  which  has  already 
done  service  in  Parliament.  Suppose  some  non- 
sectarian  philanthropist  to  set  out  for  India  and  to 
endeavour  to  establish  the  British  Raj  there  on  a 
basis  of  enduring  popularity  by  advocating  absolute 
"equality"  on  occidental  principles.  He  would  in 
time  of  famine  make  a  feast  for  the  starving,  and  spread 
his  board  with  fish  and  meat,  and  wine,  and  call  on 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  and  Parsees  to  come  and 
be  fed.  Would  not  any  tiro  in  Indian  administration 
tell  him  that  his  scheme  was  an  absurdity,  since  it 
ignored  the  essential  convictions  and  prejudices  of  the 
diverse  Indian  nationalities?  Yet  that  is  just  what  we 
have  for  long  years  back  been  trying  to  do  in  Ireland. 
We  have  twice  within  present  memory  tried  to  establish 
systemsof  University  education  suchas  British  majorities 
thought  the  Irish  people  should  want,  in  direct  defiance 
of  what  they  themselves  said  they  did  want.  Equality 
under  representative  government  surely  means  that  the 
majority,  and  notthe  minority,  shall  decide  on  what  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  equality ;  that  an  equality  that  vio- 
lates the  conscientious  convictions,  or  even  the  prejudices, 
of  a  considerable  section  of  the  people  is  no  real  equality, 
but  a  sham  and  an  imposture.  The  articles  to  which  we 
have  referred  have  clearly  brought  out  the  fact  that  no 
section  of  Irish  opinion  has  consistently  or  clearly 
accepted  the  "mixed"  or  secular  system — that  that 
system  was  denounced  variously  as  "  Godless,"  "  athe- 
istical "  and  "Romish"  so  long  as  it  was  feared  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  reap  any  advantage  from  it, 
and  has  been  accepted  and  embraced  by  the  Protestant 
extremists  only  since  the  Roman  Catholics  rejected  it. 

True  equality,  let  us  repeat  it,  consists  in  placing  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  a  position  which  shall 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  position  of  Irish 
Protestants  in  regard  to  Trinity  College.  The  classes 
in  the  new  University  in  Dublin  would  be  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  attend  them,  but  yet  they  would  be 
inspired  and  permeated  by  the  best  thought  of  modern 
Roman  Catholicism,  just  as  the  chapel  and  the  class- 
rooms, the  very  walls  and  courts  of  Trinity,  are  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  Anglicanism  ;  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  have  an  obvious  right  to 
require  their  College  in  Belfast  to  be  placed  in  a  corre- 
sponding position.  Such  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
scheme,  and  such  is  the  sound  principle  on  which  he 
bases  it.  He  lays  it  before  the  Conservatives  of  Man- 
chester first,  but  necessarily  also  before  the  whole  people, 
for  their  approval.  We  are  confident  that  in  time  that 
approval  will  be  forthcoming.  Timid  Conservatives  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  taking 
steps  to  sound  public  opinion  in  Ireland  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  bold  pronouncement 
in  his  Liverpool  speech  was  not  merely  a  statement  of 


personal  views.  Lord  Rosebery,  we  believe,  is  on  this 
point  at  least  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  John 
Morley.  The  moral  for  the  Conservatives  who  have 
been  threatening  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  break-up  of  the 
party  if  he  insists  on  carrying  out  a  measure  which  he 
knows  to  be  just  is  that,  except  among  the  Welsh  Non- 
conformists, they  will  find  themselves  without  allies  in 
their  attempt  to  wreck  the  Government.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  party  miss  this  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  vast 
conservative  force  that  is  dormant  among  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  they  will  commit  a  tactical  mistake.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  rest  our  appeal,  not  on  party  strategy, 
but  on  simple  justice. 


ANGLO-FRENCH  RELATIONS. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  tone 
of  the  debate  on  Foreign  Policy  in  the  French 
Chamber,  particularly,  we  need  hardly  add,  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  France  and  England.  It 
proved,  what  we  have  all  along  maintained  in  these 
columns,  that  the  French  nation  must  not  be  judged 
either  by  its  Boulevard  press,  or  by  the  Anti-Dreyfusards 
of  Paris.  The  representatives  of  France  seemed  to 
have  shaken  off  the  hideous  nightmare  of  the  Affair, 
and  to  have  emerged  from  a  madhouse  into  the  cool, 
dry  light  of  a  dignified  discussion  of  facts.  There 
was  only  one  jarring  note  in  Monday's  debate,  and  it 
came  from  a  quarter  which  gives  us  an  indefeasible 
right  to  resentment.  M.  Denys  Cochin  spoke  appa- 
rently for  the  Royalists,  and  he  was  both  impertinent 
and  inaccurate  in  his  references  to  this  country.  For 
his  inaccuracies  we  do  not  care  ;  but  on  his  imperti- 
nencies  we  feel  bound  to  observe  that,  if  there  is  one 
party  in  France  from  whom  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
a  courteous  and  charitable  interpretation  of  our  conduct, 
it  is  that  of  the  Orleanist  family.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
remind  people  of  obligations ;  but,  putting  gratitude 
aside,  it  is  shortsighted  of  the  Orleanists  to  take  up 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  England.  Should  they  ever 
realise  their  dreams,  which  seems  less  likely  now  than 
ever,  they  would  not  find  their  path  made  smoother  by 
this  ostentatious  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  However,  even  M.  Cochin  wound  up  by 
saying  that  "  both  moral  and  material  interest  forbade 
a  rupture,  and  such  an  issue  was  too  absurd  to  be  for 
a  moment  assumed,"  which  appeared  to  be  the  only 
sentiment  in  his  speech  that  was  cheered. 

M.  d'Estournelles,  who  opened  the  debate,  was  very 
frank  in  his  criticism  of  the  mistakes  of  French  Colonial 
policy.  The  history  of  France  in  Egypt  was  one,  he 
said,  of  "lost  opportunities,"  and  he  asserted,  what 
we  have  always  suspected,  that  the  country  had  been 
kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts.  M.  Ribot's 
speech  was  in  part  an  elaborate  defence  of  French 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  Madagascar  and 
Newfoundland,  into  which  we  do  not  care  to  follow 
him  at  present.  On  the  Egyptian  question  he  took  up 
ground  which,  from  the  international  lawyer's  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  attack.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  technically,  England's  position  in  Egypt  is 
irregular,  and  that  the  formal  agreement  of  Europe 
has  not  been  obtained  to  our  de  facto  protectorate  of 
the  country.  Pedantically  speaking,  Egypt  is  still 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive,  who  is  the  vassal  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  M.  Ribot  says  that  we  must  have 
a  conversation  with  Europe  on  the  subject.  We  can- 
not agree  with  him  that  until  we  satisfy  the  formalists 
there  is  something  lacking  in  our  moral  position.  And 
we  can  clearly  foresee  that  to  regularise  our  position 
in  Egypt  would  mean  laying  ourselves  open  to  all  kinds 
of  claims  for  compensation  from  the  other  European 
Powers  and  from  the  Sultan.  Surely  Great  Britain  has 
spent  enough  on  nursing  the  assets  of  the  European 
bondholders,  and  on  rescuing  Egypt  from  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Pashas,  without  being  asked  to  buy 
out  a  purely  titular  Sovereign,  and  a  bundle  of  very 
complicated  treaty  rights.  France,  be  it  observed,  is 
the  only  Power  which  has  raised  this  question  of  form  ; 
and  France,  M.  Ribot  admits,  cannot  enforce  it  alone. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better,  in  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, than  the  speech  of  M.  Delcasse.  We  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  pith  and  point  of  M.  Delcasse's  rebuke 
to  the  Jingo  Press  with  the  rather  feeble  jocosity  of  the 
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Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Birmingham.  His  Grace  seems 
to  think  it  quite  natural  and  harmless  that  the  Press 
should  treat  international  questions  from  the,"  poetical 
and  heroic  "  point  of  view.  M.  Delcasse  treats  the 
matter  more  seriously.  "  From  the  first  we  were 
called  upon  to  take  up  attitudes  which  might  be 
deemed  firm,  but  would  only  have  been  boastful,  and 
it  was  not  considered  whether  the  situation  allowed  of 
them.  .  .  .  Then,  in  face  of  the  reality  which  was 
gradually  manifest,  in  face  of  the  exaggerated  propor- 
tions of  the  controversies,  perils  were  descried  which 
a  great  nation  cannot  brave  except  for  safeguarding 
its  vital  interests.  Suddenly  parties  were  silent  ;  union 
was  effected  in  a  silence,  not  less  eloquent  perhaps, 
but  certainly  more  edifying,  than  a  hundred  stormy 
speeches."  It  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  crisis. 

M.  Delcasse  has  the  instinct  of  the  historian  ;  for,  as- 
suredly, there  is  no  point  on  which  the  chronicler  will 
dwell  more  complacently  than  on  the  tact  and  self-con- 
trol by  which  Lord  Kitchener  and  Major  Marchand 
averted  war.  We  heartily  join  in  M.  Delcasse's  tribute 
to  the  "  noble  representatives  of  two  great  States,"  and 
we  will  not  pursue  his  inquiry  into  the  question  whether 
the  Marchand  mission  was  civil  or  military.  The 
Foreign  Minister  concluded  by  describing  the  whole 
Fashoda  incident  as  "  an  inexplicable  adventure,  incom- 
prehensible to  the  masses  of  the  people,"  and  as  such 
it  is  high  time  it  was  buried.  The  veriest  croaker,  and 
the  most  malignant  mischief-maker,  will  fail  to  discover 
in  this  debate  anything  but  the  sincere  expression  of  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  France  to  come  to  a  speedy  and 
amicable  understanding  with  England.  Is  it  not  signi- 
ficant that  in  Wednesday's  "  Times  "  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Cairo  appeared? — "  The  French  Anglophobe 
newspaper,  the  'Journal  Egyptien,'  ceased  publication 
to-day ! " 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

THEOLOGY  has  for  some  time  reigned  in  the  news- 
papers. The  correspondence  columns  have  been 
crowded  with  ecclesiastical  disputants — all  eager,  many 
violent,  most  ill-informed.  The  leader-writers  have 
been  busy  with  the  National  Church.  The  ringleader 
in  this  new  departure  in  journalism  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  public  opinion.  When  for  more  than 
six  months  the  "Times"  surrenders  itself  to  the 
service  of  religious  controversy,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  question  whether  or  not  the  best  interests  of 
religion  are  compromised  by  the  theological  activity  of 
secular  journalists. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  newspaper  as  an  organ 
of  religious  discussion  is  open  to  serious  objection. 
The  sacred  character  of  the  subjects  at  issue  dis- 
qualifies them  for  the  rough  treatment  and  wide 
publicity  of  columns  which  normally  match  the 
tastes,  and  echo  the  thoughts,  of  busy  men  of 
the  world,  who  know  little  and  care  less  about 
theological  concerns,  whose  interest  in  them,  there- 
fore, signifies  neither  natural  aptitude  nor  adequate 
knowledge  for  such  discussions,  but  an  abnormal 
excitement  bringing  into  play  latent  prejudices  and 
passions  commonly  quiescent.  The  incongruity  of  the 
association  of  high  spiritual  mysteries  with  the  vulgar 
affairs  of  mercantile  and  political  activity  offends  good 
men,  and  deeply  wounds  sensitive  consciences.  The 
Real  Presence  side  by  side  with  the  latest  quotations 
from  the  Stock  Exchange,  private  confession  cheek  by 
jowl  with  sporting  intelligence — these,  and  many  similar 
antitheses,  are  equally  grotesque,  frequent,  and  painful. 
Moreover,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  impartiality 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  side  that  cares  and  the 
;  ide  that  does  not  care  cannot  be  equally  matched. 
Equal  space  may  be  allotted  to  the  combatants  in  the 
correspondence  columns  ;  the  leaders  may  succeed, 
though  this  is  not  often  the  case,  in  maintaining  a  tone 
of  judicial  indifference,  but  none  the  less  the  conditions 
arc  inherently  unfair.  The  recent  discussions  have 
made  this  very  evident.  The  High  Church  writers 
have  necessarily  been  .it  a  gre.it  disadvantage. 
They  have  had  so  much  more  to  lose  than  their  oppo- 
nents.   The  latter  slake  nothing    but    opinions  and 


prejudices  ;  the  former  contend  for  convictions  and 
truths  which  they  hold  to  be  divine.  This  deep  dis- 
tinction is  reflected  in  their  writings.  On  the  one  side 
we  observe  reluctance,  careful  statement,  knowledge 
of  detail,  reticence,  an  obvious  wish  for  peaceful  com- 
promise, an  underlying  plea  for  toleration  ;  on  the 
other  there  are  the  "  gaudia  certaminis,"  a  tone  of  arro- 
gance, almost  of  brutality,  a  refusal  to  make  terms, 
an  apparent  resolve  not  merely  to  defeat  but  to 
humiliate  and  evict  the  vanquished.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  this  difference  decides  anything  one  way 
or  the  other  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  conten- 
tions, although  we  admit  that,  after  closely  following 
this  wearisome  correspondence  from  the  first,  we  feel 
a  certain  presumption  favourable  to  the  side  which 
writes  with  courtesy  and  argues  with  reverence.  The 
main  point  is  that  impartiality  does  not,  and  cannot, 
exist  in  discussions  on  such  subjects  carried  on  under 
such  conditions. 

Further,  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  Church  ques- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account.  It  cannot  be  disputed 
that  popular  sympathy,  which  largely  reflects  popular 
prejudice,  is  markedly  onesided.  Newspapers,  the 
breath  of  whose  life  is  popular  favour,  are  under  the 
strongest  possible  inducements  to  echo  the  catchwords 
of  the  hour,  and  confirm  by  repeating  the  established 
assumptions  of  the  populace.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
charge  we  are  disposed  to  bring  against  the  "Times." 
The  conventional  Protestant  assumptions  have  been 
constantly  taken  for  granted,  and  the  current  Protestant 
phraseology  habitually  used.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
standpoint  has  been  adopted,  and  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  appreciate  that  of  those  whom  he 
denounces  with  such  vigour,  and  insults  with  such 
freedom.  The  journal  that  more  persistently  and  more 
successfully  than  any  of  its  rivals  has  exposed  Sir 
William's  pretensions  on  every  subject,  that  has 
steadily  declined  to  take  him  seriously,  suddenly  finds 
that  he  is  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment  when  he  shares 
that  journal's  views  on  theology.  Is  not  this  advocacy 
with  a  vengeance?  It  is  evident  that  the  High  Church 
contentions  are  built  on  the  theory  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  no  mere  creation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
that  neither  her  creed  nor  her  discipline  had  origin  in 
the  Reformation  ;  that  her  intimate  relation  with  the 
State  does  not  impair  her  right  to  account  herself  a 
true  branch  of  the  historic  Catholic  Church,  whose 
origin  and  constitution  are  divine.  This  theory  of  the 
National  Church  is  certainly  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  ; 
it  has  been  firmly  held  and  eloquently  expressed  by 
the  greatest  Anglican  divines  ;  we  cannot  see  how  its 
truth  can  be  contested  by  those  who  accept  the  one 
and  revere  the  other.  We  think  there  are  signs  that 
the  public  conscience  is  growing  suspicious  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  exponents.  Polemical  violence 
has  overreached  itself,  and  by  [fatiguing  the  too- 
credulous  multitude  has  provoked  some  reaction  of 
intelligence.  Men  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
justice  is  compatible  with  such  violence,  or  wisdom  the 
inspiration  of  such  clamour. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Church  of  England  con- 
tains a  small  section  of  extreme  Ritualists,  whose 
avowed  principles  are  irreconcilable  with  loyalty  to  the 
Prayer  Book  ;  that  admission  cannot  justify  an  unfair 
and  impolitic  refusal  to  consider  on  their  merits  the 
actual  contentions  of  the  general  body  of  High  Church- 
men. It  is  easy  to  delude  the  public  by  catch  phrases, 
but  it  docs  not  serve  the  interest  of  religion  to  maintain 
misconceptions  or  to  perpetuate  grievances.  It  is 
neither  just  nor  serviceable  to  describe  the  present  con- 
troversy as  one  "  between  those  who  uphold  the 
Protestant:  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  National  Church, 
and  those  who  have  sought  to  supplant  them  by  a 
'Catholic  Revival.'"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  methods  of  the  Tractarians,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  intended  not  to  supplant,  but  to  assert 
and  enforce  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  National 
Church.  If  they  declined  to  call  either  "  Protestant," 
they  only  followed  the  practice  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Articles,  which  never  use  that  doubtful  and  contentious 
name,  but  always  adhere  to  the  ancient  term 
"Catholic."  Moreover,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable 
to  go  on  reiterating  the  formidable  accusation  ot  "  law- 
lessness "  against  the  Ritualists  without  considering 
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their  plea  that  the  law  is  impracticable,  or  obsolete,  or 
inconsistent  with  still  more  sacred  obligations,  or 
wrongly  interpreted  by  wrong"  tribunals.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  wilfulness,  inconsistency,  absurdity  about 
the  plea  of  conscience  ;  nevertheless,  the  highest  and 
most  exacting  obligation  that  a  good  man  owns 
is  to  obey  his  conscience,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  large 
number  of  admittedly  good  men,  whose  consciences  are 
at  cross-purposes  with  the  law,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
the  Courts,  ought  to  compel  thought  and  careful  inquiry 
rather  than  provoke  mere  invective  and  insult.  We 
note  with  much  satisfaction  the  announcement  that  the 
two  Archbishops  intend  to  co-operate  in  performing  the 
function  which  the  law  imposes  on  them,  as  final 
authorities  in  the  determination  of  obscure  or  disputed 
Rubrics.  The  objection  to  the  State  Courts  may  be 
excessive,  and  in  its  expressions  offensive,  but  can  it  be 
denied  that  it  has  its  roots  in  the  conviction,  old  as 
Christianity,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  essentially 
spiritual  ?  The  Erastian  may  ride  roughshod  over 
ecclesiastical  susceptibilities,  but  the  thoughtful  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  reflect  that  the  highest 
and  best  service  which  the  National  Church  can  render 
to  the  nation  demands  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  that  spiritual  principle  which  is  the  living 
soul  of  morality  and  the  inspiration  of  civic  duty.  It 
may  be  convenient,  it  is  often  difficult,  to  unite  in  work- 
ing harmony  the  State,  with  its  complex  action  and 
ever-widening  responsibilities,  and  a  Church  which  has 
convictions,  traditions,  customs,  laws  of  her  own  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inconvenience  and  friction 
are  the  necessary  price  of  that  religious  life  without 
which  the  State  fails  from  within  through  lack  of  moral 
force,  and  a  National  Church  becomes  an  organised 
hypocrisy. 

We  must  be  reasonable.  The  "  Reformation  "  was 
not  the  final  term  of  human  wisdom — nor  may  the  Tudor 
Settlement  bind  for  ever  the  worship  and  discipline  of 
an  expanding  nation.  London  alone  contains  to-day  a 
larger  population  than  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  ecclesiastical  requirements  of 
an  industrial  society  of  thirty  million  souls  can  be  satis- 
factorily provided  for  by  the  system  which  was  fashioned 
to  match  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  society  of  perhaps 
four.  The  "  Times,"  indeed,  admits  as  much.  "  There 
has  been,  and  there  still  is,  no  desire  to  cramp  activity 
and  development."  Why,  then,  must  the  Ritualists  be 
the  only  persons  shut  out  from  the  benefit  of  this  neces- 
sary- concession  ?  Why  must  the  law  be  rigid  and  un- 
yielding only  to  those  whom  all  confess  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
honest,  hard,  unselfish  workers  ?  Less  rhetoric  and 
more  reasoning,  less  passion  and  more  thought,  less 
Protestantism  and  more  religion — these  are  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  hour.  The  National  Church  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  her  most  devoted  members,  nor  can 
the  nation  lightly  suffer  so  great  a  sacrifice.  The  satis- 
faction of  all  that  is  legitimate  and  loyal  in  the  Ritualist 
claim  cannot  be  beyond  the  powers  of  statesmanship. 
Laws  which  govern  the  worship  and  discipline  of  a 
spiritual  society  cannot  for  long  be  enforced  against  the 
general  sentiment  of  that  society.  In  the  religious 
sphere  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  givcth  life. " 
Elasticity  is  the  condition  of  order,  and  change  the  law 
of  growth. 


THE  WHEAT  QUESTION. 

TT  is  by  no  means  easy  to  kill  old  traditions.  They 
A  may  be  overlooked  and  trodden  down  for  a  time  ; 
but  when  the  storm  has  swept  past  they  raise  their 
heads  again,  just  as  a  wet  grass  field  rights  itself  after 
a  hand  of  fox-hunters  has  ploughed  up  its  surface  to  an 
extent  which  suggests  that  it  would  never  more  be 
green.  Wheat,  however,  is  a  hardy  plant:  it  suffers 
less  than  is  generally  supposed  from  the  hoofs  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  again 
become  a  more  lucrative  item  in  agriculture  than  it  has 
been,  though  it  were  rash  to  predicate  anything,  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  old  tradition  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  connexion  with  wheat  has  been 
that  wheat,  or,  speaking  more  widely,  corn,  has  been 
our  king  :  it  was  for  time  out  of  mind  regarded 
as    possessing   a   traditional    leadership   in  agricul- 
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ture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  idea  is  justi- 
fied in  fact,  since  the  price  of  corn  has  always 
had  a  curious  connexion  with  trade  and  prosperity 
generally.  One  oft-asked  question,  which  people 
answer  for  themselves  is  whether  the  foreign  compe- 
tition to  which  the  British  farmer  has  to  submit  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  community  at  large.  It 
may  however  be  true  that  American  competition  in  food 
stuffs  has  almost  reached  its  utmost  limit.  America  is 
a  corn-exporting  country  now,  as  England  once  was  ; 
but  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased, 
while  the  average  yield  has  dropped,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  from  15  bushels  an  acre  to  about  twelve. 
The  expert  above  alluded  to  estimated  that  by  the  time  the 
year  1910  arrives  the  population  will  have  mounted  up 
to  ninety  millions  of  souls,  and  to  feed  them  will  require 
the  produce  of  fifty  millions  of  acres  over  and  above  the 
area  which  at  the  then  rate  of  increase  would  be 
at  their  disposal.  The  deduction  drawn  by  Professor 
Sheldon,  from  the  estimate  of  the  American  expert,  was 
that  in  a  few  years  the  United  States  would  require  for 
home  consumption  all  the  food  they  could  grow,  and 
that  inabout  twentyyears  from  that  time  they  would  have 
to  import  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  people's 
food.  This  may  be  cheering  reading  for  some  of  our 
agriculturists,  but  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
Whence  will  the  Americans  procure  that  corn  which  they 
must  import ;  whileit  is  notbesidethe  marktoask  towhat 
market  England  will  have  to  look  for  what  she  wants  ? 
Mexico  andCanadaarethe  most  likely  places,  inallproba- 
bility,  to  be  requisitioned  by  America,  though  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  differ  widely  ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  western  portion  of  Canada's  wheat  area  is 
of  enormous  size,  and  that  acres  unnumbered  and,  at 
present,  uncultivated,  are  awaiting  the  plough,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming  for  the  Dominion. 

Meantime  there  is  every  indication  that  our  farmers 
will  not  receive  the  best  of  prices  during  the  present 
year ;  in  fact,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  depression 
in  the  corn  market ;  so  to  a  certain  extent  trade  generally 
may  be  bad.    The  precise  connexion  between  the  price 
of  corn  and  the  briskness  of  trade  is,  from  some  points 
of  view,  difficult  to  account  for  ;  but  one,  and  a  very 
probable,  solution  may  be  the  existence  of  a  somewhat 
large  non-speculative  class,  such,  for  instance,  as  farmers 
themselves  and  those  unfortunate  persons  who  farm 
their  own  land,  or  who  are  dependent  upon  their  rents 
for  their  money.     These  will  not  spend  their  cash 
until  they  receive  it.    Should  it  come  in,  and  the  price 
of  corn  is  not  without  its  effect,  the  country  gentleman 
may  go  to  town  for  the  season,  for  a  greater  or  less 
portion   of  it,  according  to    his    means,   and,  when 
there,  will  help  in  his  proportion  towards  the  brisk- 
ness of  trade.    Or  he  may  spend   money  in  other 
directions,     while     the     agriculturist,    in     his  way, 
may   launch   out   a   little   and    benefit   the  trading 
class.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  wheat  was  about  three  shillings 
and  eightpence,  or  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  per 
bushel — just  about  the  cost  of  production—  and  on  that 
neither  farmers  nor  landowners  can  grow  rich  ;  yet  wheat 
continues  to  be  grown.    The  amount  of  land  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat  necessarily  varies  from  year  to 
year  ;  but  now  that  mixed  farming  is  supposed  to  make 
the  most  remunerative  return,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that, 
until  matters  materially  improve,  other  crops  will  be 
sacrificed  toj wheat,  which  might  not  be  grown  in  its 
present  quantities,  were  it  not  for  the  straw  which  finds 
a  ready  market  in  the  best  stables,  not  to  mention  other 
uses  for  it.    The  fact  remains  that  the  United  Kingdom 
needs  30,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, of  which  quantity  a  very  small  fraction  under  a 
third  is  all  that  she  can  grow  herself.    The  consumption 
of  wheat  in  England  is  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  per  year  per  head  ;  yet  the  French,  who 
consume  about  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  head, 
can  in  the  great  majority  of  years  grow  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  they  require.    There  was  an  exception,  however, 
in  the  year  before  last,  when  the  wheat  crop  in  France 
was  the  worst  known  since  the  war,  and  so  she  had  to 
import  ten  millions  of  quarters.    The  French,  however, 
do  not  buy  wheat  from  America  if  they  can  help  it,  pre- 
ferring Roumania  as  a  market,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
perhaps  fortunate  for  England. 
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The  problem  confronting  the  English  farmer  at  pre- 
sent is  how  to  make  wheat- growing  pay.  When  the 
air  was  thick  with  the  chances  of  a  war,  some  there 
were  who  thought  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
wheat  might  be  selling  at  war  prices  ;  but  that  idea 
has,  we  hope,  passed  away.  The  one  thing  to  do  is 
to  grow  saleable  crops  and  plenty  of  them.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  experimentalist  to  seek  after  pedigree 
wheat,  but  the  agriculturist  must  be  content  to  grow 
corn  that  buyers  will  purchase  ;  and  even  then  he 
will  often  find  his  produce  excelled  by  that  which 
arrives  from  America,  though  he  may  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  English  oats  and  barley  are 
superior  to  anything  sent  from  America.  Last  year 
the  crops  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  were  much  above  the  average,  and,  so  far  as 
our  own  country  is  concerned,  the  increase  was  in  the 
yield,  and  not  on  account  of  increased  acreage.  Wheat- 
growing  is  now  a  far  more  scientific  business  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  when  wheat  was 
really  "our  King,"  whereas  we  are  now  ruled 
over  by  grass.  The  course  of  Norfolk  farming 
was  copied  by  other  counties,  and  artificial  manures 
were  practically  unknown.  Now  the  farmer  has  called 
in  to  his  aid  the  chemist,  and  much  that  would  not  be 
out  of  place  here  has  recently  been  said  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  in  the  course  of  lectures  on  "  Chemistry  in 
Rural  Life,"  which  he  has  been  delivering  at  Aberdeen, 
and  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Doctor  uttered  would  have 
staggered  the  agriculturist  of  old.  Nevertheless,  the 
modern  farmer  can  less  afford  to  disregard  the  latest 
scientific  discoveries  in  connexion  with  wheat -growing. 
Agricultural  chemists  of  a  former  day  went  so  far  as 
declaring  that  the  object  of  manuring  was  to  return  to 
the  soil  the  constituents  which  the  crops  had  taken 
away  ;  but  it  remained  for  a  later  generation  to  show 
how  this  could  be  done  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
opposition  to  Liebig,  who  contended  that  the  growth 
of  plants  depended  chiefly  on  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil,  the  sages  of  Rothamsted  pointed  out  that 
nitrogen  exercised  a  more  important  influence,  and 
on  this  much  learning  has  been  expended.  The 
moral,  however,  seems  to  be  that,  if  the  farmer  would 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  he  must  be  up  to  date  in 
his  farming  generally,  and  especially  when  he  comes  to 
deal  with  cereals,  and  even  then  he  cannot  be  by  any 
means  sure  of  meeting  with  that  success  which  he 
desires  and  deserves.  The  wisdom  of  growing  wheat, 
as  indeed  other  crops,  on  suitable  soils  only,  is  generally 
recognised,  while  you  must  hit  upon  the  exact  manure 
for  the  ground  and  the  crop  to  attain  success  ;  and  here 
it  is  that  the  agricultural  chemist  comes  in  with  his 
advice  and  record  of  latest  experiments.  These  latter, 
however,  every  enterprising  farmer  must  make  himself, 
at  least  in  a  small  way,  though,  of  course,  he  and  the 
chemist  have  the  trials  of  others  to  work  upon,  and 
their  experience  cannot  be  otherwise  than  valuable  to 
them.  The  necessity  of  suitable  soil  for  growing  corn 
s,  of  course,  partly  an  answer  to  those  who 
clamour  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  since 
some  of  the  soil  is  fit  for  nothing.  It  is  true 
that  we  never  have  in  England  provisions  for  more 
than  a  few  months,  and  that  we  grow  no  more  than 
about  a  third  of  the  wheat  we  require  ;  but  that  is 
no  argument  for  growing  corn  on  poor  soil,  for  if  the 
experiment  were  tried  again,  it  would  not  add  much  to 
the  total.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  increase  our 
wheat  crops  is  by  breaking  pasture  and  producing 
cereals  instead  of  beef,  and  that  will  never  come  to  pass 
until  the  demand  for  homeTgrown  corn  shall  make  it 
worth  a  farmer's  while  to  bring  the  plough  into  his 
pastures. 


IIARE-lIUNTINCi. 

HARRIERS  and  beagles  enjoy,  probably,  at  the 
present  time  a  greater  popularity  than  they 
have  done  during  any  part  of  this  century.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  fox-hunting  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  fortunes  and  popularity,  hare-hunling  had  somewhat 
fallen  into  disfavour;  the  "currant  jelly  dogs,"  as 
harriers  were  opprobriously  called  by  too  prosperous 
and  contemptuous  foxhunt ers,  were  but  too  often  re- 


ferred to  with  a  sneer,  and  followers  of  hare-hunting 
pursued  their  sport  under  the  cold  shadow  of  neglect. 
All  that  has  been  changed,  however,  and  hare-hunting, 
having  emerged  from  a  period  of  eclipse,  is  more 
popular  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  shows  signs 
of  enduring  in  Britain  at  least  as  long  as,  if  not  longer 
than,  the  sister  sport. 

During  the  present  season  no  less  than  184  packs  of 
hounds  are  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  hare  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  108  packs  of 
harriers  are  put  into  the  field  in  England  alone,  while 
Ireland  supports  26.  Scotland  was  never  much  of  a 
harrier  country,  and  can  boast  no  more  than  three 
packs. 

Foot  beagles  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  no  fewer  than  44  packs  of 
these  cheery  little  hounds  are  now  hunting,  of  which 
England  maintains  39,  Ireland  3,  and  Wales  and  Scot- 
land one  each.  Three  packs  of  basset  hounds,  all  of 
which  are  supported  in  England,  complete  the  list  of 
hare-hunting  packs. 

Hare-hunting  is  undoubtedly  a  more  antique  sport 
than  the  chase  of  the  fox.  Xenophon  pursued  it  with 
delight  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Britain  the  hare  was 
for  centuries  looked  upon  as  a  far  more  worthy  quarry 
than  the  fox,  which,  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  even  later,  was  regarded  as  mere  vermin. 
Nicholas  Cox,  author  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Recreation," 
a  work  on  sport  published  in  1677,  writes  thus  enthu- 
siastically :  "As  of  all  chases  the  Hare  makes  the 
greatest  pastime  :  so  it  is  a  great  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  craft  of  this  little  poor  Beast  in  her  own 
self-preservation."  And  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in 
those  shifts  and  expedients  which  afford  to  lovers  of 
hounds  the  true  delights  of  hunting  the  timid  hare  is  at 
least  as  fertile  as  any  known  beast  of  chase  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  harrier  has  been  described  as  originating  in  a 
double  cross  between  the  small  beagle,  the  Southern 
hound,  and  the  dwarf  foxhound.  That  is  an  assertion 
which  at  the  present  time  it  is  hard  to  dispute.  The 
true  origin  of  most  of  our  hunting  hounds  is  so  lost  in 
obscurity,  and  the  crosses  by  which  perfection  in  hound 
types  has  been  obtained  have  been  so  many  and  so 
various,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  assign  an 
exact  origin  to  what  is  called  the  old  English  harrier. 
In  the  last  century,  before  hunting  had  attained  the 
form  and  exactness  which  it  now  exhibits,  country 
gentlemen  who  delighted  in  the  chase  usually  main- 
tained a  few  couple  of  different  hounds  for  the  various 
forms  of  chase.  Thus  William  Somervile,  author  of 
that  excellent  poem  "  The  Chace,"  an  enthusiastic- 
sportsman,  kept  about  twelve  couple  of  beagles  "  bred 
chiefly  between  the  Cotswold  harrier  and  the  Southern 
Hound  ;  six  couple  of  foxhounds,  rather  rough  and 
wire-haired  ;  and  five  couple  of  otter  hounds,  which  in 
the  winter  season  made  an  addition  to  the  foxhounds." 

With  the  great  advance  made  in  the  popularity  of 
hunting  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
masters  of  harriers  were  tempted  to  emulate  the  speed 
of  foxhounds  and  to  introduce  very  largely  foxhound 
blood  into  their  kennels.  The  result  of  the  creation  of 
dwarf  foxhound  blood,  which  now  obtains  so  largely  in 
the  great  majority  of  harrier  packs,  was  undoubtedly 
to  produce  much  faster  runs  and  to  kill  the  quarry 
much  more  rapidly  than  of  old.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  true  hare-hunting  was  really  benefited  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stature,  dash,  and  speed  of  the  fox- 
hound into  harrier  kennels.  In  some  cases  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  hare  is  scarcely  allowed  a  fair 
chance,  but,  clean  overmatched  by  the  strong  and  fleet 
foxhound,  is  raced  to  her  death  with  but  little  chance 
of  exhibiting  those  marvellous  tricks  and  resources  by 
which  her  true  chase  is  so  greatly  distinguished.  The 
foxhound  craze  lias,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  hail  its 
day,  and  the  old  and  long-neglected  harrier  blood  is 
again  becoming  more  and  more  smi^ h I  alter.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  foxhound  blood  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  that  would  now  be  impossible— but  that  its 
undue  preponderance  should  be  avoided.  Becklord  has 
well  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  thai  it  is  a 
fault  in  a  pack  of  hounds  to  go  too  fast,  for  a  hare  is  a 
little  timorous  animal  which  we  cannot  help  feeling 
some  compassion  for  at  the  very  time  we  are  pursuing 
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her.  We  should  give  scope  to  all  her  little  tricks,  nor 
kill  her  foully  and  over  matched.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  her  own  safety  is  concerned,  she  has 
more  cunning  than  the  fox  and  makes  shifts  to  save  her 
life  far  beyond  all  his  artifice." 

No  one  who  has  watched  patiently  the  chase  of  the 
hare  with  a  pack  of  true  harriers  can  deny  that  Beck- 
ford's  remarks  contain  the  very  gist  and  essence  of 
hare-hunting.  Occasionally  hares  are  found  which 
exhibit  as  remarkable  powers  of  fleetness  and  endurance 
as  does  the  fox  himself.  Thus,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  a  hare  stood  up  before  a  pack  of  Old  English 
harriers  in  the  South  of  England — a  pack  which  has 
established  a  first-rate  reputation  for  hunting  and  killing 
powers — for  no  less  than  four  hours  and  a  quarter,  and, 
thanks  to  the  approach  of  night,  even  made  good  her 
escape.  This  hare  was  hunted  unsuccessfully  more 
than  once  last  season,  and,  three  centuries  ago,  would 
probably  have  obtained  eminence  in  the  country-side  in 
which  her  form  lay  as  an  undoubted  witch. 

In  true  harrier  packs  the  old  Southern  hound  blood 
is  occasionally  in  evidence.  The  ancient  blue  mottle 
strain  has  now,  unfortunately,  become  extremely  rare. 
It  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  resuscitated.  A  blue  mottle 
hound  is  seldom  indeed  a  bad  one,  and  usually  com- 
bines in  its  person  the  best  qualities  of  the  hunting 
hound.  And,  especially,  it  excels  im  stoutness,  tenacity, 
intelligence  and  scenting  power,  with  a  fair  turn  of 
speed.  In  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  an 
ancient  pack  of  beagles — the  Scarteen — has  been  main- 
tained at  Emly  House  by  the  Ryan  family  for  an  ex- 
traordinary period  of  years.  These  hounds  are  described 
as  pure  Kerry  beagles,  and  in  colour  they  have  always 
been,  as  they  now  are,  black  and  tan.  On  Boxing  Day 
the  Scarteen  Beagles  met  at  the  Hill  of  Knockaron,  as 
they  did  just  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  last  hundred  years  these  hounds  have  never 
failed  to  meet  at  this  trysting  place  on  the  day  follow- 
ing Christmas.  No  other  pack  in  the  United  Kingdom 
can,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  exhibit  such  a  record. 

There  is  another  black  and  tan  pack  to  be  found  in 
the  South  of  England — to  wit,  the  Bexhill  harriers. 
These  harriers  used,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Brookes,  a 
former  master,  to  be  of  pure  Southern  hound  blood. 
I  believe  the  present  black-and-tan  colour  is  largely  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bloodhound  strain.  The  Eden- 
bridge  harriers,  a  Kentish  pack,  described  as  Southern 
hounds,  are,  or  were,  also  largely  black  and  tan  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  strong  admixture 
of  the  bloodhound  strain  was  not  to  be  found  in  that 
pack.  The  deep,  melodious  voices  of  the  Edenbridge 
harriers,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  present  Bexhill 
pack,  seem  to  point  to  that  conclusion. 

In  height  the  modern  harrier  stands  mostly  between 
18  and  21  inches.  Twenty  inches  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  quite  large  enough  for  a  hare-hunt- 
ing hound.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  harrier  blood,  and  "stud  book 
harriers"  and  "pure  harriers"  now  figure  largely  in 
the  descriptions  of  hounds  annexed  to  the  various  packs 
noted  in  the  annual  "  Field  "  catalogue. 

With  mounted  harriers  it  is  of  course  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  large  fields  shall  not  be  encour- 
aged. The  farmer  and  occupier  can,  in  these  bad  times, 
scarcely  be  expected  to  welcome  a  crowd  of  mounted 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  a  quarry  which  rings  so  much 
over  the  same  line  of  country.  Harriers  pursued  on 
horseback  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  a  great  extent  to 
veil  their  popularity,  and  to  escape  attention  from  those 
uninvited  guests  who  contribute  so  much  to  embarrass 
fox-hunting. 

But  with  foot  harriers  or  beagles  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Fences  are  seldom  injured ;  a  long  day's 
sport  may  be  enjoyed  without  a  sixpennyworth  of 
damage  to  the  occupier,  and  the  farmer  in  nearly  every 
instance  not  only  welcomes  the  foot  packs,  but  pre- 
serves hares  keenly  and  enjoys  the  sport  himself.  If 
fox-hunting  died  to-morrow,  hare-hunting  on  foot  would 
probably  still  be  able  to  endure  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  Much  as  one  may  love  fox-hunting,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is,  too,  an  infinite  charm  about  the 
chase  of  the  hare.  The  fine  melody  and  cheerful  sound 
of  harrier  voices  ;  the  wonderful  patience  and  skill  ex- 
hibited in  puzzling  out  the  infinite  mazes  of  the  hare's 
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line  ;  the  extraordinary  resourcefulness  and  art  of  the 
hare  herself— all  these  things  combine  to  render  hare- 
hunting  a  real  and  abounding  pleasure.  Somervile's 
stirring  exordium, 

"  To  thy  downs, 
Fair  Cotswold,  where  the  well-breath'd  beagle  climbs, 
With  matchless  speed,  thy  green  aspiring  brow," 

even  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  faithfully  represents  the  feelings  of  the  true  lover 
of  hare-hunting  on  a  fine  day  of  English  winter. 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  IRISH  EDUCATION. 
III. — The  Present  Difficulty. 

THE  Saturday  Reyiew  has  one  difficulty  in 
advocating  a  thoroughgoing  measure  of  redress 
for  the  Irish  University  grievance:  there  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  engaged  in  forcing  an  open  door.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  qualified  to 
form  one  is  so  nearly  complete  that  argument  seems 
wasted.  When  a  cause  has  obtained  the  support  of 
Prime  Ministers,  Viceroys  and  Chief  Secretaries,  from 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Mayo  to  Lord  Cadogan  and  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Spencer 
to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  is  opposed 
by  gentlemen  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  Perks  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Colonel  Saunderson  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg, 
there  should  be  little  more  to  be  said.  But  the  misery 
of  the  situation  is  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  is  the 
gentlemen  in  the  latter  category  who  have  prevailed 
over  those  in  the  former  :  ignorance  and  bigotry  have 
been  able  to  counteract  experience  and  statesmanship. 
We  have  seen  in  1868  Lord  Mayo,  speaking  for  Mr. 
Disraeli,  laying  down  the  simple  proposition  that,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  Ireland  ought  to  have  a  University 
that  would  "  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  does 
to  the  Protestant."  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
are  strong  advocates  of  the  same  view,  which  has  been 
vehemently  supported  during  the  past  twelve  months  by 
Lord  Cadogan  in  Ireland  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  nothing  is  done  because 
each  party  is  absurdly  afraid  of  its  own  "tail:"  the 
Liberals  of  the  more  rancorous  section  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, the  Conservatives  of  the  Orangemen  in  Ulster 
and  in  Lancashire.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  satire  on  Parliamentary  government. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  the  precise  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  opposition  :  we  shall  then  know  whether 
the  wise  and  dignified  course  for  a  Conservative  states- 
man is  to  yield  to  it  or  to  face  it  and  overcome  it.  The 
main  argument  of  the  allied  Orangemen  and  Noncon- 
formists is  that  they  are,  above  all,  conscientious  ;  that 
they  are  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  mixed  and  secular 
systems  ;  that  to  establish  separate  and  religious  educa- 
tion is  to  do  violence  to  their  conscientious  scruples, 
which  have  as  much  right  to  be  respected  as  have  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  One  very  sufficient  answer  is 
that  made  long  ago  by  Burke,  that  "in  England  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  a  sect :  in  Ireland  they  are  a  nation," 
and  that  it  is  little  less  than  an  impertinence  for  Welsh 
Dissenters  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  dictate  to  them 
in  a  matter  so  entirely  within  their  province  as  the 
education  of  their  children.  But  the  single-hearted 
devotion  of  these  intransigeant  supporters  of  secular 
education  deserves  further  examination.  Is  it  true  that 
they  have  always  been  opposed  to  religious  education  ? 
There  were  practically  three  main  groups  of  oppo- 
nents to  the  scheme  which  in  February  last  was 
so  warmly  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  old 
high  and  dry  "ascendency"  Protestants  represented 
by  Colonel  Saunderson  and  Mr.  William  Johnston, 
the  Presbyterians  represented  by  Mr.  Rentoul,  and 
the  English  Radical  Dissenters  represented  by  Mr. 
Perks  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  may  be  well  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Radical  group  first,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
waste  many  words  on  them.  Their  consistency  and 
their  intelligence  were  made  clear  in  the  correspondence 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick 
recently  insisted  on  their  remembering  that  they  had 
one  and  all  supported  a  clause  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
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1893,  directly  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  just  such  a 
Catholic  University  as  they  now  profess  to  "  conscien- 
tiously "  object  to.  The  fact  that  these  "  conscientious  " 
gentlemen  did  not  mind  what  happened  in  Ireland  so 
long  as  by  conciliating  the  Irish  vote  they  could  secure 
support  for  their  attacks  on  the  English  Church,  does 
not  improve  matters.  A  conscientious  objection  that 
only  applies  on  one  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  that  only 
comes  into  operation  when  a  Unionist  Government  is  in 
office,  need  not  trouble  vis  further. 

Nor  do  the  Irish  ascendency  party  and  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterians find  themselves  in  a  much  better  position 
when  their  devotion  to  united  secular  education  is  put 
to  the  test  of  history.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
predecessors  of  Colonel  Saunderson  and  Mr.  Johnston 
who  set  the  fashion  by  denouncing  the  ' '  Devil's  schools  " 
and  the  "  godless  colleges,"  and  it  was  the  most  power- 
ful organ  of  the  Ascendency  in  Dublin  that  declared 
that  the  Queen's  Colleges  "  would  result  in  nothing  but 
an  atheistic  people,"  and  that  "  atheism  and  anarchy 
would  make  earth  a  hell."  Irish  Churchmen,  in  fact, 
steadily  denounced  mixed  education  so  long  as  it  meant 
the  granting  of  University  privileges  to  Irish  Catholics  ; 
it  was  only  when  they  found  that  Irish  Catholics  repu- 
diated the  gift  that  the  Irish  Protestants  began  to  insist 
on  thrusting  it  down  their  throats  at  any  cost.  They 
declared  and  reiterated  for  years  that  for  Protestants 
to  sit  side  by  side  with  Catholics  on  equal  terms  was 
"  to  deliver  the  education  of  Ireland  over  to  the  Romish 
priesthood,"  yet  when  the  Roman  Catholics  on  their 
side  insisted  that  their  pupils  should  have  separate  edu- 
cation, the  cry  was  at  once  changed,  and  the  "  Romish 
priesthood  "  have  ever  since  been  denounced  as  bigoted 
and  grasping  for  demanding  precisely  what  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  insisted  on  half  a  century  ago.  The 
Presbyterians  have  a  somewhat  more  consistent  record, 
but  they  also  must  not  press  their  conscientious  objec- 
tion too  far.  As  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  body,  now  a  County  Court  Judge, 
pointed  out  during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill  of  1873,  "  Presbyterians,  as  such,  have  no  objection 
to  denominational  education  for  themselves  ;  they  only 
object  to  give  denominational  education  to  Catholics. 
They  have  for  many  years  been  ardent  supporters  of 
mixed  education  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Queen's  College  '  mixture ' 
has  always  had  a  predominantly  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical flavour.  .  .  .  Presbyterian  love  of  mixed 
education  simply  means  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and 
its  true  nature  will  appear  the  moment  the  mixed 
system  threatens  to  endanger,  not  Catholic,  but 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy."  Here  we  have  the  same  tale 
exposed  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  ascendency  "  churchmen. 
The  "conscientious"  scruple  about  religious  educa- 
tion'only  comes  into  operation  when  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  may  benefit  by  it.  No  repre- 
sentative party  in  Ireland  honestly  calls  for  secular 
education.  It  is  simply  the  backwash  of  the  old  "No 
Popery  "  cry — a  reminiscence  of  the  Penal  days  when 
education  in  a  "  Papist  "  was  a  felony. 

We  have  seen  what  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  attitude  in 
7868.  Before  he  died  he  made  another  effort  to  meet 
the  difficulty  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  seven- 
ties was  still  sadly  in  lack  of  enlightenment,  and  the  great 
leader  would  not  risk  the  bold  course  of  endowing  a 
University  that  would  be  the  Catholic  counterpart  of 
Trinity.  So  we  had  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  timid 
experiment  at  indirect  endowment.  The  old  Queen's 
University  was  abolished  and  a  new  "  Royal  Uni- 
versity"  set  in  its  place,  a  mere  examining  Board  whose 
only  object  was,  while  remaining  professedly  non- 
sectarian,  to  act  as  a  conduit-pipe  for  supplying  a 
number  of  purely  sectarian  colleges  with  an  in- 
direct endowment  in  the  shape  of  scholarships 
and  prizes.  It  was  not  a  little  pathetic  to  be 
reminded  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Dease  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  real  views  about  this  precious 
scheme,  which  has  benefited  crammers  very  much,  and 
University  education  not  at  .ill.  "  I  know  as  well  as 
you  do  what  would  be  the  just  and  proper  sell  lenient 
of  this  question,"  said  the  Tory  leader  to  his  interlo- 
1  utor,  "  and  what,  in  justice,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  entitled  to,  but  .  .  .  this  is  as  much  as  can 
be  carried  at  present.    We  cannot  now  induce  Parlia- 


ment to  grant  a  suitable  and  direct  endowment  ;  but 
we  are  proposing  to  grant  an  indirect  endowment  .  .  . 
and  when  in  due  time  the  people  of  Great  Britain  find  that 
they  are  virtually  accepting  the  principle  of  an  endowment 
which  is  quite  inadequate,  their  sense  of  justice  will 
cause  them  to  admit  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
are  entitled  to  a  properly  endowed  University  college 
as  regards  income,  buildings,  and  appliances."  With 
that  pregnant  sentence  one  is  prepared  to  leave  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  the  educated  public. 


PAT  AND  SANDY. 

DREADFUL  days  are  doing.  Mr.  George  Moore  is 
prefatorially  furious  with  Mr.  William  Archer  for 
not  having  produced  Mr.  Edward  Martyn's  "  Heather 
Field  "  (Duckworth  and  Co.)  at  the  New  Century 
Theatre.  Mr.  Archer  cuts  in  with  a  provocative  reply. 
Mr.  Moore  cuts  in  with  a  fulmineous  rejoinder.  He 
rides  on  the  wordwind  and  directs  the  storm  in  the 
tea-cup,  while  the  waves,  "  inches  high,"  dash  spars  of 
wreckage  against  the  porcelain  embankment.  Like 
the  women  of  Mumbleshead,  anguished  readers  of  the 
"Daily  Chronicle"  balance  themselves  on  the  rim, 
straining  their  eyes  tea-wards.  And  ah  !  corkily 
buoyant  among  the  brown  billows  is  seen  the  head  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Wa'lkley. 

Even  were  I  not  fulfilled,  as  I  am,  with  an  awful  joy 
in  the  grandeur  of  this  tempest,  I  should  be  glad  that 
Mr.  Moore  had  splashed  back  into  criticism.  When  a 
creative  artist  begins  to  criticise  he  is  almost  always 
interesting.  The  creative  artist  is,  necessarily,  narrow 
in  his  views  of  art  :  concentration  in  his  own  tempera- 
ment and  in  his  own  method  inclines  him  to  excessive 
praise  of  any  work  of  art  which  seems  to  echo  his  own 
ideals,  and  it  precludes  him  from  any  wide,  eclectic 
sympathy  with  other  works  of  art — precludes  him,  in 
fact,  from  being  a  reliable  critic.  If  he  criticise 
frankly,  with  all  the  courage  of  his  own  prejudice,  he  is 
sure  to  be  suggestive,  nevertheless.  He  may  make  all 
manner  of  glaring  blunders,  but,  probably,  he  will  also 
strike  in  criticism  some  truth  or  half-truth  which  the 
professional  critic  would  have  missed,  and  in  the 
glare  of  his  very  blunders  we  shall,  at  any  rate, 
see  further  into  his  own  soul.  If  his  sally  involve 
him  in  conflict  with  some  professional  critic,  some  just 
person  of  calm,  acute  temper  and  impaired  enthusiasm, 
then  we  are  sure  to  see  sport.  The  collision  of  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Archer  is  a  perfect  little  episode  in  its  way. 
It  is  more  than  a  collision  of  critic  and  creative  artist  : 
as  a  collision  of  Scotchman  and  Irishman  it  is  of  deep 
interest  to  the  ethnologist.  It  is  a  case  of  Pat  in  the 
kale-yard  or  of  Sandy  on  the  potato-patch,  and  when 
Celt  meets  Caledonian,  "'most  anything  may  eventuate." 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Moore  very  Irish,  and  Mr.  Archer 
preternaturally  Scotch,  but  Mr.  Archer  is  always  at  his 
best  in  controversy,  and  Mr.  Moore,  beyond  being  a 
creative  Irishman,  is  an  unique,  amazing  creature, 
frank  to  the  verge  of  unscrupulousness  and — how  shall 
I  say  it  ? — almost  nude  in  his  naiveic.  From  the  very 
vagueness  of  his  prose-style  his  turbulent  meanings  take 
especial  force  —  those  unfinished  sentences,  tapering 
away  into  three  dots,  seem  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
thoughts  too  wild  to  be  embodied  even  by  him.  .  .  . 
Or  are  they  breathing-spaces  between  the  blows  ?  .  .  . 
The  crack  of  the  shillelah  echoes  throughout  his 
preface.  A  shrill  whoop,  a  twirl  in  the  air,  and  crack  ! 
down  goes  Mr.  George  Alexander  with  a  fractured 
skull.  'Down  goes  Mr.  Pincro.  Down  go  Maupas- 
sant, Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  

but  who  shall  enumerate  the  prone?  Mr.  Moore, 
in  his  admiration  of  two  young  compatriots,  will 
not  allow  that  there  is  any  talent  save  in  them. 
Nay,  so  perfervid  is  he  that  he  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  anyone  save  himself  sees  any  merit 
in  the  work  of  these  two  youths,  and  he  quaintly  asserts 
that  oik-  of  them,  Mr.  'W.  B.  Yeats,  "escapes  the 
appreciation  of  the  newspapers."  This  thought's 
paternity  is  SO  obvious  that  one  wonders  why  Mr.  Moore 
smites  Mr.  Archer  for  not  raving  about  the  "Countess 
Kathleen."  However,  crack!  and  down  goes  the 
Scotchman.  And  whv  (a  louder  crack  !)  did  not  Mr. 
Archer  produce  the  "  1  ieathcr  Field  "  ?  Then  up  springs 
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Mr.  Archer.  He  grips  his  gude  claymore  and  splinters 
the  shillelah  with  a  slick  assertion  that  the  play 
V  avw  not  good  enough."  He  makes  a  thrust  and 
inflicts  a  grievous  wound  with  the  denial  that  Mr. 
Moore  created  the  Independent  Theatre.  Bleeding 
profusely,  Mr.  Moore  yet  closes  with  Mr.  Archer  and 
grounds  him  with  a  charge  of  betraying  art  to  the 
public.  Before  these  lines  are  printed,  Mr.  Archer  will 
be  on  his  legs  again,  no  doubt.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Moore  has  certainly  grounded  him. 

Mr.  Archer  had  declared  that,  if  he  were  on  the 
committee  of  an  English  Thkatre  Francais,  he  would 
"ruthlessly  blackball"  such  plays  as  the  "Countess 
Kathleen  "and  the  "  Heather  Field  "  until  they  "  had 
proved,  in  the  experimental  theatre,  their  power  of 
appealing  to  an  intelligent  public."  This,  as  Mr. 
Moore  points  out,  would  exclude  Ibsen,  whose  public 
is  exhausted  by  six  performances.  There  Mr.  Moore 
"gets  home,"  indeed.  It  is  the  public  which,  as  I  am 
always  demonstrating,  is  responsible  for  the  drama's 
inferiority  to  other  arts,  and  the  mission  of  a  State- 
endowed  theatre  would  be  to  show  the  public  (not  in  a 
hole-and-corner-experimental  fashion  but  with  imposing 
circumstance)  better  drama  than  the  public  wants.  The 
public  stays  away  from  the  hole-and-corner-experimental 
theatre.  But  it  would  go  to  a  great  official  theatre  and 
be  educated  despite  itself.  Its  education  might  be 
slow,  but  it  would  be  quicker  than  it  is  now.  Besides, 
the  mission  of  a  State-endowed  theatre  would  be, 
not  merely  to  educate  the  mob :  it  would  also 
be  to  gratify  those  cultured  persons  who  love 
good  drama  and  wish  to  see  it  constantly  in  a  worthy 
temple  of  its  own,  freed  of  its  servitude  to  the  mob. 
Who,  as  Mr.  Moore  suggests,  would  care  to  go 
to  the  National  Gallery  if  the  pictures  were  chosen  by 
plebiscite?  The  National  Gallery  is  good  because  the 
pictures  are  chosen  without  reference  to  the  mob's  pro- 
clivities. And  why  should  not  drama,  like  painting, 
have  its  noble  sanctuary  ?  When  Lord  Rosebery  made 
his  speech  about  "  the  predominant  partner"  he  gave 
Home  Rule  away,  inasmuch  as  England,  which  would 
accept  Home  Rule  as  a  fact,  would  never  believe  in  it  as 
a  theory.  Even  so  does  Mr.  Archer  give  away  dramatic 
progress  when  he  insists  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
the  public  to  the  plays  produced  in  a  State-theatre. 
Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  was  justifiable  by  the  fact  that 
the  British  public  is  shrewd  in  politics.  In  art  the 
British  public  is — well,  not  shrewd,  and  Mr.  Archer,  in 
behaving  as  though  it  were,  gives  away  the  whole  posi- 
tion which  he  has  hitherto  maintained  so  ably  and  so 
finely.  From  the  artist  or  art-critic  to  the  mob  there 
should  come  no  compromise,  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
thing  to  find  Mr.  Archer— him  "who  was  young  so 
long  !  " — quietly  stultifying  himself  into  popularity.  It 
is  quite  right  of  Mr.  Archer  not  to  follow  Mr.  Moore's 
example  of  dismissing  as  worthless  anything  which  does 
not  seem  to  him  a  work  of  supreme  genius,  but,  in  the 
matter  of  the  public's  taste,  my  sympathies  are  all  with 
Mr.  Moore,  whom  I  thank  for  his  angry  superlatives. 

It  is  curious  how  few  people  understand  that 
the  public  is  the  drag  on  the  drama.  "  Why,"  asks 
the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  "is  the  drama  sterile?" 
Forthwith  we  find  a  letter  from  some  earnest 
ass  who  signs  himself  "  Dramalicus,"  charging  the 
Censor  and  the  actor-managers  with  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. (It  is  a  safe  rule  that  the  man  who,  in  writing 
to  a  newspaper,  adopts  a  Latin  pseudonym  never  talks 
sense.  "  Paterfamilias  "  and  "  Timeo  Danacs,"  "  Ex- 
celsior "  and  "Audi  Alteram  Partem  "—to  what  bosh 
they  are  always  subscript !)  The  actor-manager  would 
be  delighted  to  produce  good  plays  if  their  production 
did  not  entail  bankruptcy.  As  it  is,  he  has  to  produce 
bad  plays,  and,  very  naturally,  he  prefers  a  bad  play 
with  a  good  part  for  himself  to  a  bad  play  without  one. 
As  for  the  Censor,  to  charge  him  with  being  responsible 
for  the  drama's  sterility  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would 
be  to  blame  the  Lord  Chamberlain  because,  at  some 
Drawing  Room,  the  presented  debutantes  were  not 
pretty.  1  have  no  objection  to  "realistic"  plays  and  plays 
on  sacred  subjects,  if  they  are  good  plays  ;  but  it  is  un- 
likely that,  if  the  Censor's  Index  Expurgatorius  were 
published  annually,  lovers  of  drama  would  be  much 
depressed  by  its  perusal.  No,  no  !  The  mischief  lies 
much  deeper  down  than  the  censorship  or  the  actor- 


managership.  In  almost  every  age  there  have  been 
complaints  of  the  drama's  sterility,  and  it  is  always  the 
innocent  who  are  chastised.  Thus  the  admirable  and 
ingenious  Canon  in  "Don  Quixote"  avers  that  the 
people  would  be  better  pleased  if  "  those  headstrong 
fellows,"  the  actors,  would  consent  to  give  them  any- 
thing but  trash.  "  I  have  often,"  says  he,  "endeavoured 
to  convince  the  actors  of  their  mistake,  that  they  would 
draw  more  company,  and  gain  more  credit  by  acting 
plays  written  according  to  art,  than  by  such  extravagant 
pieces  ;  yet  they  are  so  attached  and  wedded  to  their 
own  opinion  that  nothing  will  wrest  it  from  them." 
How  modern  that  is  !  Only  when  the  Canon  proceeds 
to  give  as  his  nostrum  "the  establishment  of  a  theatrical 
censorship"  does  he  seem  to  be  at  all  out  of  date.  "  All 
these  evils  would  cease  if  some  intelligent  and  judicious 
person  of  the  Court  were  appointed  to  examine  all  plays 
before  they  are  acted.  .  .  .  The  writers  of  plays, 
moreover,  would  take  more  pains  what  they  did,  know- 
ing their  work  must  pass  the  rigorous  examination  of 
somebody  capable  of  appreciating  it."  How  Mr.  Rad- 
ford must  blush  and  bridle  over  that  passage  !  And 
what  does  "Dramaticus"  think  of  it?  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  sure  that  the  abolition  of  censorship  would 
do  our  drama  to-day  no  more  good  than  its  establish- 
ment would  have  done  Spanish  drama  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Like  Mr.  Moore  and 
myself,  "  Dramaticus  "  should  snarl  straight  at  the 
public. 

Owing  to  the  public,  the  theatre  has  sunk  so  low  that 
few  men  of  talent  dare  commit  themselves  to  dramat- 
urgy.    Mr.  Moore  trumpets  Mr.  Martyn  as  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  written  a  lovely  play.     Well !  The 
"Heather  Field"  is  now  very  deeply  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Moore  ;   else,  perhaps, 
I  should  think  it  more   beautiful   than    I  do.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  better  and  more  interesting  than  the  plays 
to  whioh  one  is  accustomed.    But,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  cannot  see  its  transcendent  peculiarities.  Granted 
that  it  is  based  on  a  primal  emotion  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  humanity,  while  "Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  was 
based  on  an  emotion  which  is  produced  by  certain  con- 
ditions of  modern  society — wherein  lies  the  strange 
beauty  of  its  treatment  ?    It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Moore  to  sneer  at  the  plot  of  "  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  but 
is  the  plot  of  the  "Heather  Field"  much  less  trite? 
Does  Mr.  Martyn  uplift  us  from  the  pettifogging  con- 
ventions of  the  modern  theatre  and  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  soul  of  humanity  ?    Almost  the  whole  of 
his  second  act  is  concerned  with  the  schemes  of  the 
hero's  wife  to  get  her  husband  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.    She  takes  counsel  with  her  friends,  and  on 
come  the  two  doctors,  and  the  hero  is  "drawn  out" 
by  them.    Exit  the  hero.    But  a  friend  of  his,  sus- 
pecting the   object    of   the   doctors'   visit,  remains 
behind,  and   there   is   a   long  scene   in   which  one 
of  the  doctors  is  persuaded  not  to  sign  a  certificate, 
and  the  wife  is  thus  foiled.     The  second  act  is,  in 
fact,  rather  barren,  as  far  as  the  soul  of  humanity  is 
concerned.    So  is  the  third  and  last  act,  most  of  which 
is  concerned  with  the  hero's  financial  embarrassments 
and  the  old  question  of  whether  our  old  friend  the 
mortgagee  is  going  to  foreclose.     I  have  no  wish  to 
ridicule  the  play.     There  are  glimpses  of  merit  in  it. 
But  there  are  not  more  than  glimpses,  and  they  are 
visible  only  through  infrequent  chinks  in  a  common 
brick  wall  of  theatricalism.     Perhaps  the  play  will  seem 
better  to  me,  if  I  see  it  performed  in  Dublin.    At  present, 
I  will  merely  say  that,  as  a  literary  play — by  which  term 
I  mean  a  play  that  is  well-written — it  has  little  or  no 
merit  :  the  writing  is  dull  and  heavy.    Mr.  Moore  seems 
to  apply  the  term  "  literary  "  to  any  play  which  interests 
him  as  drama,  and  to  deny  it  to  any  play  which  does 
not.     He  denies  that  "Guy  Domville "  had  literary 
merit,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  James  did  not  understand 
how  a  play  should  be  constructed.    In  order  to  justify 
this  theory,  Mr.  Moore  trots  out  the  fallacy  that  to 
think  well  is  to  write  well,  and  to  think  ill  is  to  write 
ill.    Pooh !  style   is   a   specific  talent.    The  poorest 
thinkers  often  have  it,  and  it  is  often  withheld  from  the 
finest  thinkers.    The  most  hopeless  lunatic,  unable  to 
connect  two  links  in  thought,  might,  quite  conceivably, 
be  the  author  of  very  melodious  and  delightful  prose- 
rhythms  ;  nor  do  we  doubt  the  power   of  Carlyle's 
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intellect  because  of  his  numerous  cacistocophonous- 
nesses.  And,  setting  aside  the  question  of  rhythm, 
one  knows  that  many  fools  can  find  the  exact  verbal 
expression  for  their  folly,  whilst  many  sages  are  "more 
or  less  painfully  inarticulate  on  paper."  But  one  need 
not  appreciate  these  truths  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
denying  literary  merit  to  "  Guy  Domville." 

At  the  Court  Theatre  there  is  a  new  play,  of  which  I 
have  not  room  to  write  this  week.  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Moore  would  not  see  much  good  in  it.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  it  very  much.    .  Max. 


CONCERNING  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

THE  publication  of  my  book,  "  Old  Scores  and  New 
Readings,"  seems  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  the  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  feud  between  what 
we  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Criticisims.  The 
new  quarrel  seems  likely,  like  the  ancient  one, 
to  consist  mainly  of  an  exchange  of  personal  compli- 
ments between  the  combatants.  The  public  is  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  such  an  exhibition.  Yet,  when 
one  is  called  ignorant,  ill-mannered,  a  person  of  bad 
taste,  extravagant,  untrustworthy,  uncritical,  a  gentle- 
man devoid  of  judgment,  a  pessimist,  and  all  the  rest, 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  shout  back. 
Shouting  back  is,  however,  precisely  what  I  endeavoured 
in  the  old  days  to  avoid  ;  and  I  shall  avoid  it  the  more 
easily  now  that  the  bitterness  of  the  former  attacks 
on  myself  personally  seems  a  forgotten  thing.  Indeed, 
my  essays  have  been  received  with  a  degree  of  respect 
that  is  distinctly  flattering,  and  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  yells  that  greeted  my  first  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  which  were  written  before  I  had  made  any 
attacks.  Then,  my  praise  of  Mottl,  Richter  and  Manns, 
and  a  carefully  considered  appreciation  of  Emil  Sauer — 
the  most  impersonal  thing  I  ever  wrote — were  held  up  to 
derision  as  all  that  pieces  of  musical  criticism  should 
not  be.  Nowadays,  my  most  violent  denunciations  of  the 
art,  or  rather  pseudo-art,  which  I  loathe  are  spoken  of 
as  serious  views  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Those  who  have  wished  to  find  fault,  have  found 
fault ;  those  who  have  wished  to  misrepresent,  have 
misrepresented  ;  but  nothing  has  been  said  calcu- 
lated to  draw  a  retort  from  me,  nothing  to  make 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  defence  neces- 
sary :  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  complain  of. 
But,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  myself, 
and  though  the  adulation  sprinkled  over  me  has 
soothed  my  spirit  into  a  state  of  perfectly  beautiful 
optimisim,  I  cannot  sit  silent  while  the  case  for  and 
against  the  kind  of  criticism  I  like,  commonly  called  the 
New  criticism,  is  wrongly  stated.  So  I  take  advantage 
of  the  present  slackness  of  things  musical  to  state  the 
case  rightly  :  to  state  it  as  justly  as  possible  is  my  sole 
purposey. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  define.  The  Old 
criticism  and  the  New  are,  after  all,  only  nicknames  ; 
but  they  are  not  nicknames  which  imply  that  a  certain 
kind  of  criticism  is  old-fashioned  and  another  kind  new- 
fangled. They  really  imply  different  methods  and 
mental  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  writers.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  history  there  were  New  critics  before 
there  were  Old  ones,  there  were  specimens  of  New 
criticism  before  there  were  any  specimens  of  the  Old 
criticism.  Owing  to  various  circumstances  the  Old 
criticism  got  all  the  running  for  many  years  ;  but  when 
l he  New  criticism  arrived,  it  was  a  revival,  not  a 
creation.  In  the  beginning  men  heard  music  and  said 
that  they  liked  or  disliked  it,  and  they  gave  such  reasons 
as  they  could  discover  or  invent  for  their  dislikes  or 
likes  ;  and  this  was,  and  is,  the  method  of  the  New 
criticism.  But  before  the  era  of  journalism  there  was 
no  demand  and  little  opportunity  for  musical  criticism 
of  any  kind.  Then  came  journalism,  and  with  journalism 
of  course  the  reporter.  He  attended  concerts  and  the 
opera,  and  reported  what  took  place  ;  and  to  him  the  fact 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  or  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
being  present  was  rather  more  important  than  the 
quality  of  the  music  he  heard  or  its  interpretation. 
He  attended  a  notable  murder  trial  in  the  morning,  a 
(ire  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  some  music  in  the 
evening  ;   each   thing  was  only  a  part  of  his  day's 


work  ;  and  the  result  of  the  musical  part  of  his  day's 
work  was  the  beginning  of  the  Old  criticism.  At  first 
it  was  reporting,  pure  and  simple.  Then  came  the 
expert  musician,  indignant  at  the  treatment  music  had 
received  from  his  predecessor,  and  determined  to  treat 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  an  evening's  entertainment, 
not  as  an  accident.  But  reporting  had  to  be  done. 
Neither  the  public  nor  editors  asked  for  the  critic's 
opinions  about  the  late  Mr.  Handel  or  the  living  Herr 
Haydn  or  Herr  Mozart.  Nobody  cared  about  them. 
Criticism  had,  so  to  speak,  to  be  smuggled  in.  There 
was  a  heavy  duty  on  it.  Anyone  caught  smuggling 
it  into  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  would  probably 
have  been  fined  by  the  total  loss  of  his  employment 
and  remuneration.  Still,  the  expert  musician's  scribbling 
was  better  than  unadulterated  reporting.  It  was 
deadly  dull  :  it  could  not  be  other  than  deadly  dull  : 
even  to  musicians  it  could  not  be  other  than  deadly  dull, 
for  at  best  it  was  only  reporting  delicately  tinctured 
with  furtive  drops  of  technical  discussion.  It  was 
the  Old  criticism.  In  so  far  as  it  was  reporting,  it  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  reporting  ;  and 
beyond  reporting,  it  contained  nothing  save  technical 
discussion.  The  musician  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  was  as  illiterate  and  sluggish  brained  as  the 
musician  of  to-day.  To  him  music  seemed  divorced 
from  life  ;  at  most  he  admitted  it  to  be  the  expression 
of  certain  abstract  emotions  which  he  had  never  felt, 
and  could  therefore  find  no  corresponding  expression  for 
in  words  ;  music  was  music,  successions  and  combina- 
tions of  notes  ;  he  preceded  that  ingenuous  critic  of 
to-day  in  thinking  that  musical  criticism  could  never  be 
interesting,  since  in  the  nature  of  things  the  critic  was 
bound  to  talk  only  of  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  ;  and 
his  writing  was  almost  as  poor  and  colourless  as  that 
critic's.  Now,  wearisome  enough  when  written  by 
expert  musicians,  the  Old  criticism  became  infinitely 
worse  when  it  was  written  by  reporters,  advertisement 
canvassers,  country  organists,  and  the  like,  who  aped 
the  airs  and  pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  the  expert 
musician.  There  have  always  been  good  critics  of  the 
Old  school,  and  since  editors  allowed  them  more  space 
for  genuine  criticism,  they  have  written  in  a  way  that 
interests  a  musician.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advertise- 
ment canvassers,  uncultured,  unread  country  organists 
and  reporters  still  enjoy  a  royal  time  on  some  news- 
papers ;  and  it  was  their  lofty  deeds  that  hastened  the 
revolution. 

The  indictment  brought  against  the  Old  criticism  was 
this  :  that  endless  discussion  of  minute  technical 
points  in  infamous  English  was  not  criticism  as  we 
understand  the  word  when  speaking  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism,  and  thinking  of  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt  and  even  Lewes  ;  that  appeals  to  authority 
are  futile  in  art  matters,  seeing  that  we  can  like  only 
what  we  are  so  constructed  as  to  like,  and  that  the 
fact  of  our  grandfathers  having  liked  a  certain  thing 
has  no  more  power  to  make  us  really  like  it  than  it  has 
to  alter  our  tastes  in  food  and  wines,  or  the  shape  of 
our  faces  or  the  colour  of  our  hair  ;  that  it  follows 
from  this  that  an  impersonal  judgment  in  art  matters 
is  an  utter  impossibility,  and  the  pretence  of  an 
impersonal  judgment  a  sham  ;  that  an  impersonal 
judgment  being  impossible,  the  impersonal  mode 
of  expression  is  ridiculous  :  the  judgment  being 
the  result  of  art  playing  upon  a  certain  person- 
ality, we  must  know  something  of  the  critic's  person- 
ality to  know  the  value  of  the  art.  The  younger 
critics,  then,  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  body  of  musical 
criticism  which  would  be  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  great 
dramatic  and  literary  criticism  of  the  past.  Whether 
they  have  succeeded  or  not  does  not  matter  :  it  is  far  too 
early  to  inquire  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  it  is  surely  no 
condemnation  of  a  school  of  writers  to  say  that  they 
aim  high.  They  began,  not  by  underrating  technique,  for 
most  of  thorn  have  known  a  great  deal  more  of  technique 
than  ever  the  Old  critics  knew— which  is  saying  very 
little  but  they  put  technique  in  its  proper  place.  They 
uncompromisingly  rejected  all  authority  ;  they  listened 
to  music  and  tried  to  express  in  words  the  effect  the 
music  had  upon  them  ;  that  they  might  be  just  in 
their  criticism  they  rejected  the  old  pontifical,  self- 
sufficient  mode  of  delivery,  aiul  to  an  extent  laid  bare 
their  own  personalities  that  their  readers  might  them- 
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selves  estimate  the  value  of  their  judgment  ;  they 
refused  to  believe  that  music  was  divorced  from  life  : 
they  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  life,  and  in  their  criticism 
they  always,  in  finding-  reasons  for  their  feeling's, 
discussed  it  in  relation  to  life  ;  and  finally,  they  sought 
to  write  clean  English.  These  are  the  things  they  tried 
to  do  in  the  beginning;  these  are  the  things  they  try 
to  do  to-day. 

This  is  my  statement  of  the  case  for  the  New  criticism 
and  against  the  Old.  The  intelligent  public,  and  the 
younger  musicians,  have  shown  their  preference  for  the 
New  ;  and  I  submit  that  they  are  justified  in  their 
choice.  The  New  method  opens  out  vast  fields  full  of 
interest  that  are  closed  to  the  Old.  Every  faculty  of  the 
New  critic  is  at  work.  The  record  of  his  experiences 
among  the  masterpieces  is  bound  to  be  richer  and  truer 
than  any  record  made  by  an  Old  critic.  The  ranks 
of  the  New  men  are  slowly  being  reinforced  by  writers 
of  literary  power  ;  the  ranks  of  the  Old  gain  nothing 
but  men  of  the  old  sort — either  narrow-minded  musicians 
with  a  love  of  counterpoint  and  petty  detail,  or  mere 
reporters  without  knowledge,  or  gift  of  expression,  or 
even  a  vocabulary.  The  New  are  winning  all  along  the 
line,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  first. 

I  have  ended,  but  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  charges  brought  against  the  New  critics  by  the  Old. 
It  is  curious  that  nearly  all  of  these  charges  are  not 
charges  against  the  school  and  the  method,  but  against 
particular  writers,  and  most  of  them  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  writers  of  the  Old  school.    That  we  ever- 
lastingly censure,  that  we  discourage  men  who  with 
proper  encouragement  would  do  good  work,  that  our 
criticism  leads  to  nowhere — this  is  one  of  the  charges. 
The  answer  is,  first,  that  in  every  generation  the  bulk 
of  the  music  written  is  second-rate   or  worse  than 
second-rate,  and  that  the  critic  lies  if  he  calls  second- 
rate  work  first-rate  work  ;  second,  that  the  pure  critic, 
if  there  could  possibly  be  such  a  monstrosity,  is  no  more 
concerned  with  the  results  of  his  criticism  than  Beethoven 
was  concerned  with  the  results  of  his  symphonies  ; 
third,  that  the  charge  is  not  true,  the  New  men  being 
as  prone  as  the  Old  to  over-rate  work  which  they  think 
marks  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.    We  are  also 
told  about  our  over-striving  after  originality.  That  is  the 
accusation  brought  by  mediocrity  against  superior  ability 
in  every  age.     It  will  certainly  never  be  brought  against 
the  critics  of  the  Old  school  ;  and  I  wish  them  all  joy  of 
their  safety.  Then  it  is  said  that  we  show  our  bad  taste  by 
using  the  plain  word  instead  of  a  Telegraphese  circumlo- 
cution.    For  my  part,  I  think  it  indicates  rather  worse 
taste  to  use  ten  words  when  the  word  we  mean  is,  for 
instance,  "  cantharides,"  and  no  other  word  or  combi- 
nation of  words  will  serve  half  so  well.     I  say,  more- 
over, that  it  is  precisely  in  the  right  use  of  language 
that  the  superiority  of  the  New  school  to  the  Old  is 
shown.    Mr.   Shaw's  lightness,    speed,   lucidity,  Mr. 
Blackburn's  pure  literary  English,  Mr.  Hichens'  fanciful 
grace  of  expression  -  these  are  infinitely  better  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  journalistic  reporting  of  the  Old 
men.  Lastly,  we  are  told  that  we  pay  too  much  attention 
to  our  own  personalities.    That  may  be  true  :  I  should 
never  dream  of  contending  for  the  perfection  of  the  New 
criticism.    On  the  other  hand  in  the  production  of  all 
good  art  criticism  the  personality  of  the  critic  is  the 
most    important   factor  :    true    criticism    consists  in 
nothing  else    than  a  description  of  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  critic.     Of  course  men  with  no  distinc- 
tive personality  have  tried  and  will  try  the  New  method; 
and  such  men  are  sure  to  be  a  nuisance  and  come  to 
utter  grief.     I  quite  agree  with  the  most  vigorous  de- 
nouncer of  the  New  school  when  he  says  that  no  one 
wants  to  listen  to  the  babblings  of  the  village  idiot. 
But  has  not  the  village  idiot,  on  occasion,  tried  his 
hand  at  the  Old  criticism  ?  J.  F.  R. 


EXHIBITIONS   AND   A  BOOK. 
I- — Mr.  Alfred  Goodwin  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's.  The 

Old  Water-Colour  Society.     Landscape  Painters 

at  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
TT  is  one  of  the  unfairest  things  in  the  distribution  of 
1    gifts  that  Taste  is  frequently  fatal  to  Talent.  No 
one  ought  to  have  more  taste  than  his  talent  will  bear, 
certainly  not  enough  to  disgust  him  with  his  talent 


because  it  is  a  small  one,  or  prevent  him  putting  it  out 
to  usury.    But  this  frequently  happens.     It  is  seldom 
that  we  find  an  artist  with  Chardin's  exquisite  talent  for 
poring  over  the  beauties  of  a  loaf  or  a  cheese,  who  will 
let  his  eyes  do  their  own  work  instead  of  making 
ambitious  excursions  over  matters  which  intelligence 
tells  him  are  more  important  than  cheese.    Cheese  is 
his  appointed  gate  into  beauty  and  mystery  :  if  only  he 
sticks  to  the  road  he  will  go  amazing  lengths,  further 
than    he  would    reach  by  any  grander    track.  But 
if  a  man's  appreciation  of  what  others  do  once  over- 
sickens   his   own    business,   it   is   all  up  with  him. 
When  I  see  Mr.  Alfred  Goodwin's  drawings  I  cannot 
avoid  the  feeling  that  he  is  to  some  extent  the  victim  of 
taste.    He  began  with  a  very  real  corner  of  perception  : 
he  had  the  seed  of  a  little  new  flower  which  blossomed 
for  a  season  or  two  ;  then,  casting  his  eye  over  the  wall 
at  the  gorgeous  parterres  of  his  neighbours,  he  tired  of 
his  own  flower-bed.    He  came  into  art  at  a  moment 
when  the  excitement  over  geology  carried   it   as  a 
subject  clean  out  of  the  realm  of  science  into  that  of 
art,  and  even  of  religion  ;  for  the   truth  of  Genesis 
was  in  debate.     A  subject  thus  excited  takes  on  an 
unnatural  interest  ;  people  looked  at  stones  for  a  short 
time  as  if  they  held  the  secret  of  life  ;  the  prophets 
and  the  poets  saw  them,  and  out  of  this  exalted,  intent 
Ngaze,  that  the  writings  of  Ruskin  enshrine  for  us, 
came  an  influence  for  the  painters.    There  was  Mr. 
John  Brett,  with  the  scientific  positive  eye ;  there  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Goodwin,   to   whom   the   stones  spelled 
romance  ;  trap,  schist,  gneiss,  and  serpentine  evoked 
a  story.     "  Sinbad  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds"  was 
the  most  notable,  but  there  were  others  inspired  by- 
freakish  rock-forms  on  coasts  and  the  recesses  of  sea- 
caves.    Then,  I  think,  there  was  a  nrssing  of  the  way — 
a  very  natural  one,  because  Turner,  who  had  been  held 
up  as  the  sanction  for  the  geological  art,  was  the 
sanction  for  a  great  deal  more.    Through  him  Mr. 
Goodwin  attacked   landscape   and  architectural  com- 
position generally,  attacked  them  with  a  great  deal 
of  understanding  and  taste,  but  not  with  the  same 
authentic  inspiration.     He  brought  less  of  his  own 
to  this  section  of  his  master's  activity,  so  that  the 
inevitable  has  happened,  and  the  copy  has  become 
a  thinner  and  thinner  assertion  of  style,  or  an  attempt, 
as  in  "The  First  Christmas  Dawn,"  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  stuff  by  an  extravagantly  fanciful  handling 
of  its  counterfeit.    I  make  this  criticism  with  some 
diffidence,  but  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  analyse  the 
feelings  at  once  of  sympathy  and  discontent  which  I 
recurrently  experience    before   Mr.   Goodwin's  work. 
Something  not  quite  the  same,   but  equally  difficult 
to   define,    dogs   my   appreciation    of  Mr.  Clausen. 
He  did  not  begin  with  his  own  subject  and  leave  it, 
but  is  still  in  search  of  it,  liable,  like  a  magnet,  to 
deflection  by  the  neighbourhood  of  any  strongly  attrac- 
tive art.    1  cannot  agree  with  Mr.   Nettleship  in  his 
recent  book,"*   which  is  none  the  less  interesting  for 
frequently  rousing  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  that  with 
Mr.  Clausen  we  have  advanced  a  stage  on  the  road 
"J.  F.  Millet."     I  see  rather  some  lendings  that  do 
not  naturally  belong  to  the  later  artist.    He  began  as  a 
positivist  in  paint,  he  is  in  search  of  a  creed,  but  to 
enter  Millet's  church  with  English  peasants  would  be 
a  false  step.    Mr.  Clausen  is  still  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  Essex  peasant.    He  has  had  some  good  days  with 
him  in  the  hayfield,  lost  in  sun  and  flowers  ;  he  will 
never  cope  with  the  side  of  him  that  George  Morland 
would  have  understood  temperamentally  ;  one  watches 
his  efforts  with  material  too  brutal,  perhaps,  for  his 
gentle  nature  with  curiosity  and  sympathy.    He  con- 
trasts with  some  of  his  neighbours  at  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  who  have  an 
assured   decorative   procedure  that  is  slapped  down 
upon  all  subjects  alike.    Trees,  clouds,  hills,  the  forms 
of  men   emerge   clipped  and  shorn  by  this  strange 
machine.  To  carry  the  process  through,  as  Mr.  Melville 
does,  argues  unusual  technical  skill  ;  but  one  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Japanese  procedure  of  colour-printing 
would  give  better  results|for  half  the  pains,  and  allow  of 
more  flexible  drawing. 

In  the  exhibitions  under  review  Mr.  Peppercorn  stands 
out  as  a  man  in  whom  perception  and  taste  are  in  com- 

*  George  Morland.    Seeley  and  Co. 
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plete  unison.  His  perception  is  monotonous — landscape 
saddened  and  muffled — but  his  own  ;  and  he  does  not 
break  into  ill-affected  laughter  from  a  desire  to  be 
catholic.  One  or  two  of  the  other  painters  who  exhibit 
with  him  attain  a  certain  serenity  of  aspect  in  their 
landscape,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson  in  particular  works 
up  to  a  very  rich  colour  in  his  blues  and  greens  without 
losing-  aerial  amplitude.  With  Mr.  Peppercorn  we 
know  we  are  in  for  an  elegy,  with  Mr.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Aumonier  for  a  less  penetrating,  but  a  wide  and 
exhilarating  prospect.  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  who  exhibits 
with  another  group  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  might  very 
well  group  with  the  painters  in  question. 

II.  "  Sartor  Resartus."    Illustrations  by  Edmund  J. 
Sullivan.* 

I  have  not  come  across  any  notice  doing  justice  to 
these  remarkable  drawings.  Such  notices  may  very 
well  have  escaped  me,  but  there  is  some  danger 
that,  in  the  deluge  of  illustration,  work  differing 
altogether  in  quality  from  the  ordinary  may  miss  its 
due  recognition.  Reviewers  have  become  absurdly 
amiable  to  the  trashy  draughtsmanship  that  frequently 
hides  itself  behind  "  decorative  "  pretensions  until  the 
world  begins  to  long  for  clean  unillustrated  books. 
Accordingly  in  some  of  the  notices  of  the  book  I  have 
observed  a  slightly  querulous  tone  ;  the  question  was 
put,  "Do  we  want  '  Sartor  '  illustrated  ?  Is  this  the 
Teufelsdrockh  of  our  fancy?  "and  so  forth.  I  invite 
the  candid  to  examine  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  f 
drawings,  and  ask  themselves  whether  these  questions 
continue  to  agitate  them,  whether  he  does  not  prove  a 
perfect  right  to  find  a  pretext  in  Carlyle.  Let  them 
open  first  at  the  headpiece  to  "  Testimonies  of 
Authors,"  and  enjoy  the  portrait  of  the  very  sort  of 
reviewer  I  have  been  speaking  of,  a  pursy,  choleric 
gentleman  suspiciously  glaring  at  the  crumpled  pages 
of  his  copy,  and  snorting  in  his  beard  as  he  tones  him- 
self down  to  "  The  author  of  Teufelsdrockh  is  a  person 
of  talent ;  his  work  displays  here  and  there  some  felicity 
of  thought  and  expression,  considerable  fancy  and 
knowledge  ;  but  .  .  ."  Having  enjoyed  the  apt 
character  of  the  figure,  let  them  examine  with  what 
severe  and  masterly  drawing  it  is  expressed — the 
crabbed  face,  the  gnarled  hands,  the  plethoric  body 
settled  down  in  the  chair  with  such  dogmatic 
habit,  and,  finally,  the  rare  command  of  the  pen  in- 
volved. In  virtuosity  Mr.  Sullivan  rivals  the  late 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  his  line  is  displayed  not  only 
in  calligraphy  or  grotesque,  but  in  the  close  draw- 
ing of  charactered  human  bodies,  an  infinitely  more 
complex  task.  Then  we  turn  to  the  drawing  that  faces 
Chapter  I.,  and  find  a  fascinating  invention — old 
Carlyle-Diogenes-Teufelsdrockh  in  his  tub.  A  pipe 
is  in  one  hand,  a  book  in  the  other,  and  he  stares  out 
with  abstracted  eyes,  facing  a  death's-head  on  a  pile  of 
books,  while  a  row  of  footlight  candles  gutters.  I  should 
put  beside  this  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"  tight-buttoned 
in  seedy  frock-coat,  while  the  wind  drives  the  trees 
and  his  monstrous  whiskers,  his  uneasy  eyes,  and  his 
battered  hat.  Also  the  "  Andreas,"  an  old  man  pruning 
in  a  wonderful  thicket  of  slim  branches,  and  the  Swine- 
herd that  follows.  Besides  these  single  figures  are  more 
elaborate  pieces  ;  for  example,  the  beggars  coming  to 
pick  rags  from  the  "Laystall;"  the  "Fools'  Para- 
dise," with  its  bald  laurelled  fatuous  poet,  its  sodden 
jaunty  king,  and  the  magnificent  lunatic  who  supposes 
himself  to  be  conducting  the  sunrise  ;  the  ragfair  of 
"Field  Lane,"  when  the  Jew  reappears,  superb  with 
four  hats,  and  the  "Bedlam"  of  Monmouth  Street. 
This  last  is  a  fine  translation  of  the  fantastic  hint  of  the 
text  Pan-figures  with  pipes  and  bell  on  a  crawling 
bone-heap,  veiled  mourner  and  naked  love  crossing  one 
another,  the  legs  of  a  gallows-bird  dangling  between 
them  from  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  the  scared  philo- 
sopher hastening  by  with  backward  glance.  Last  of 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  grotesque  energy  of  the 
"Beggars'  March."  Then  there  arc  numerous  little 
embh  m-pieces,  among  them  some  charming  fancies  of 
the  philosopher  taking  the  world  to  his  bosom,  lashing 
it  like  a  top,  or  stepping  oil'  it  into  starry  metaphysical 

*  (/cor^c  licll  and  Sons.  iSqS. 
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spaces.  There  is  another  of  a  Dandy  before  the 
candle-lit  altar  of  his  toilette  table,  reading  the  lesson 
for  the  day  from  "  Pelham  ;  "  and  one  drawing  brings 
together  the  "real"  of  a  nude  beauty  regarding  the 
fantastic  "  ideal  "  of  her  own  dress — time  1830. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  little  costume  initial  pieces  might 
have  been  pruned  away  with  advantage,  for  it  is 
noticeable  that  our  designer  does  his  best  when  he  has 
most  to  do.  His  instinct  guided  him  right  to  Sartor, 
for  the  fantastic-in-real  is  his  inspiration.  The  eye  that 
smoulders  with  strange  fire  out  of  rags  of  flesh  and 
clothing,  a  hint  of  fear  in  the  familiar,  is  the  power  that 
has  been  given  into  his  hands. 

He  has  cultivated  his  talent  assiduously.  He  served 
the  apprenticeship  on  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
journalism  that  either  drills  or  drowns.  Brilliant  men 
have  entered  that  course,  and  remained  stuck  with  the 
perpetual  subject  of  a  frock-coat  talking  to  a  pair  of 
sleeves  that  constitutes  the  illustration  of  novels.  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  come  through  with  few  traces  of  such  a 
deadening  occupation,  and  has  had  the  spirit  to  do  this 
book  for  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publisher- 
undertakers  will  now  see  to  it.  that  he  is  engaged  only 
on  adequate  material,  and  the  sale  of  this  book,  if  it 
meets  its  deserts,  ought  to  prove  to  them  the  wisdom 
of  such  treatment.  It  certifies  Mr.  Sullivan's  position 
among  first-rate  pen-draughtsmen.  The  modelling  of 
some  of  the  figures  in  these  drawings  with  a  pen-line 
is  a  feat  that  not  a  great  many  draughtsmen  in  Europe 
could  better,  and  this  skill  is  at  the  service  of  thought 
and  wit.  We  can  see  evidence  of  the  study  of  many 
styles  as  we  turn  the  pages — Menzel,  Boyd-Houghton, 
Rafaelli,  Strang,  are  the  names  that  suggest  themselves 
most  readily.  But  something  personal  emerges  from 
the  fusion — a  curious  intensity,  a  driving  home  of  the 
image  with  sharp-cut,  determined  form,  difficult  to 
describe,  and  that  no  man  borrows  from  another. 

D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  seldom  succeeds  in  running 
two  booms  at  the  same  time.  Consequently 
during  the  past  week  the  centre  of  interest  has  shifted 
from  the  American  to  the  South  African  Market,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Wall  Street  is  apparently  as  busy  as 
ever  dealing  in  American  securities.  The  sudden 
revival  of  interest  in  South  African  gold-mining  shares 
has  been  most  remarkable,  and  has  taken  on  quite  the 
dimensions  of  a  boom.  Indeed,  many  well-informed 
observers  declare  that  the  actual  volume  of  business 
transacted  during  the  past  few  days  in  this  department 
was  not  surpassed  at  any  time  during  the  great  boom 
of  1895.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
such  a  revival,  and  the  general  conditions  were  wholly 
favourable.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  political  situa- 
tion seemed  so  secure.  The  Fashoda  incident  might 
have  happened  a  )'ear  ago,  so  completely  is  it  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  relations  between  France  and  England 
have  undoubtedly  been  influenced  for  the  better  by  it. 
In  the  midst  of  their  first  outburst  of  chagrin  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  respected  us  all  the 
more  for  having  refused  to  budge  from  our  position,  and 
the  fashion  in  which  the  Sirdar  and  the  Government  have 
improved  the  occasion  since  the  victory  of  Omdurman 
has  made  them  respect  us  all  the  more.  The  French 
have  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  virtual  declaration  of  a 
British  protectorate  over  the  Sudan  by  Lord  Cromer, 
and  now  are  only  anxious  to  bargain  with  us  for  the 
settlement  of  all  outstanding  differences.  The  rest  of 
Europe  has  been  similarly  impressed  by  our  attitude, 
and  the  truth  has  once  more  been  demonstrated  that 
the  most  powerful  guarantee  of  peace  is  a  Great 
Britain  armed  and  ready  to  strike.  The  confidence 
which  had  been  so  shaken  by  our  continual  concessions 
has  now  been  wholly  restored,  and  the  result  is 
manifest  in  the  increasing  activity  of  trade  and  in  the 
immensely  greater  volume  of  business  transacted  on 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  most  powerful  influence  which  has  boon  at  work 
dining  the  account  that  has  just  ended  is,  however, 
the  greater  ease  of  the  Money  Market,  itself  a  con- 
sequence   in    great   part    of    the    improved  political 
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situation.  The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  much 
more  favourable  than  seemed  possible  so  recently 
as  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  Then,  although 
it  was  certain  that  during  January  there  would  be  for  a 
time  a  period  of  ease  in  the  monetary  position,  it  was 
expected  that  with  the  advent  of  February  conditions 
would  again  become  more  stringent.  Now  it  is  probable 
that  this  year  even  February  will  be  an  easy  month. 
It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  great  drain  of  gold 
to  the  States  such  as  is  customary  in  the  second  month 
of  the  year.  American  railway  snares  and  gold  bonds 
have  been  going  across  the  Atlantic  in  such  quantities 
as  almost  to  liquidate  by  themselves  our  trade  indebted- 
ness to  the  States,  and  if  many  still  remain  on  this  side, 
the  continued  and  pressing  demand  by  American 
investors  for  their  own  securities  will  in  the  end 
assuredly  draw  them  across  also.  The  special  feature 
of  the  dealings  in  American  securities  of  late  has  been 
the  willingness  of  London  and  Berlin  to  sell  at  the 
prices  now  reached.  European  investors  probably  never 
expected  to  see  the  securities  they  have  held  quoted  at 
their  present  prices  ;  and  since  the  Americans  are  willing 
to  pay  these  prices,  London  and  Berlin  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  gratify  their  new- 
born enthusiasm  for  their  native  securities.  It  may 
further  be  pointed  out,  as  another  reason  for  supposing 
that  money  will  not  be  clearer  next  month,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  recent  withdrawals  of  gold  from  London 
for  the  United  States  have  not  really  been  on  American 
account  at  all.  Japan  has  been  drawing  gold  largely 
from  San  Francisco,  and  what  New  York  has  taken 
from  London  has  been  merely  to  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  this  Japanese  absorption. 

Some  surprise  was  felt,  in  view  of  the  above  con- 
siderations, when  on  Thursday  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  made  no  change  in  the  Bank  rate, 
which  therefore  remains  at  3^  per  cent.,  as  fixed  last 
week,  and  the  surprise  seemed  justified  by  the  very 
strong  position  revealed  by  the  usual  weekly  return. 
On  balance  there  was  a  slight  efflux  of  gold  to  the  Con- 
tinent, amounting  to  ^127,000  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  total  reserve  from  increasing  to  ^23,022,361,  an 
improvement  on  last  week  of  ,-^919,456.  The  reserve 
is  rather  less  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  date 
a  year  ago,  and  the  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabili- 
ties, which  improved  1}  to  44!  per  cent,  on  the 
week,  is  also  £  lower  than  last  year.  This  fact 
probably  led  the  Directors  to  maintain  the  Bank 
rate  at  3'  per  cent.,  and  on  the  whole  the  cautious 
policy  pursued  is  to  be  commended.  As  we  have 
recently  pointed  out,  very  cheap  money  is  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  blessing.  Yv'hen  there  is  a  glut  of  money, 
in  their  terror  lest  any  balances  should  remain  unem- 
ployed and  unprofitable,  banks  naturally  lend  some- 
what freely,  not  because  they  get  high  interest,  but 
because  if  they  do  not  lend  they  get  no  interest  at  all. 
An  abundance  of  cheap  money  has  therefore  a  tendency 
to  foster  speculation,  and  when  speculation,  thus 
fostered,  begins  to  get  a  little  out  of  hand,  the  banks 
begin  to  be  alarmed  by  the  monster  they  themselves 
have  created,  withdraw  their  support,  and  leave  the 
speculative  market  in  a  last  state  that  is  very  much 
worse  than  its  first.  The  Scotch  banks  appear  to  be 
the  greatest  sinners  in  this  game  of  playing  literally 
fast  and  loo>e,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  recent 
whisky  crisis  would  never  have  come  about  had  not  the 
banks  unduly  fostered  speculation  in  the  trade. 

The  ease  of  the  Money  Market  was  reflected  in  the 
rates  charged  for  carrying  over  Home  Railway  Stocks, 
which  were  in  most  cases  light,  and  in  the  more  cheerful 
aspect  of  the  Home  Railway  Market  itself.  Most  stocks 
showed  satisfactory  rises  on  the  account,  South- Eastern 
Deferred  leading  with  an  improvement  of  6J.  Chatham 
Second  Preference  rose  5,  the  First  Preference  4  and 
South-Eastern  Ordinary  3.  The  Great  Northern  "A" 
and  Deferred  Stocks  also  improved  satisfactorily.  The 
importance  which  is  attached  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  Metropolitan  District  and  certain  of  the  big 
companies,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  shown 
by  a  further  rise  in  the  slock,  which  on  Wednesday 
carried  over  1  \  higher,  and  on  Thursday  again  went  3 
points  higher.     At  the  end  of  October  last  Districts 


could  be  bought  at  26L  Now  they  have  reached  38 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that,  in  the  opinion  01 
the  insiders,  the  negotiations  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. The  advance  in  South-Eastern  Stocks  has  been 
very  persistent  since  that  unlucky  mistake  in  the  divi- 
dend announcement  last  week  ;  but  it  was  checked  on 
Thursday  after  the  Chairman's  speech,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  South-Eastern's  share  of  the  joint  traffic  with 
the  Chatham  Company  would  only  be  41  per  cent.  The 
traffic  returns  of  the  week  were  good,  all  the  lines  show- 
ing substantial  increases,  with  the  customary  exceptions 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District.  The 
former  reported  an  increase  of  ^193  only  ;  the  latter  a 
decrease  of  ^69. 

The  railway  dividends  declared  since  last  Saturday 
were,  with  one  exception,  very  much  what  the  market 
expected  them  to  be.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  dis- 
tribution of  5^  per  cent,  with  ^22,000  forward,  as  against 
5^}  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1S97, 
with  ^£21,495  forward,  was  what  we  predicted,  and 
was  an  excellent  showing,  making  the  dividend  for  the 
whole  of  1898  5}  per  cent.  The  price  has  not  yet 
moved  up,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  dividend  de- 
claration, and,  as  our  table  of  the  yield  of  English 
railway  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  dividend 
declarations  shows,  there  is  room  for  a  considerable 
improvement  in  price,  this  line  standing  the  highest  but 
one  in  the  list.  In  October  last  the  price  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  stock  was  144,  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
but  by  the  end  of  December  it  had  risen  to  1503.  Now, 
after  the  dividend  declaration,  it  only  stands  one  point 
higher,  at  1515,  and  should,  as  soon  as  the  market  can 
release  itself  from  the  mesmerism  of  the  sudden  spurt 
in  South  Africans,  show  a  substantial  advance.  As 
an  investment  this  company  presents  several  favourable 
features,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  yield 
of  nearly  per  cent,  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
price.  The  second  half  of  1898  compares,  it  is  true, 
with  a  half-year  when  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  engineering"  strike  seriously  affected  the  receipts 
of  the  Company.  But  the  outlook  for  the  present  year 
is  excellent.  The  cotton  trade  is  good,  and  looks  like 
being  very  much  better.  Moreover  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  has  not  to  fear  increased  competition,  and 
has  been  steadily  improving  its  holiday  and  suburban 
traffic.  The  Company  is  well  managed,  and  its  traffic 
receipts  are  still  expanding  during  the  current  year,  so 
that  the  stock  appears  in  every  way  an  admirable 
investment.  One  does  not  need  to  be  very  old  to 
remember  the  time  when  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
was  a  byword  and  a  disgrace  in  the  two  counties  which 
it  serves,  as  the  Chatham  and  Dover  is  now  in  the 
Southern  Counties.  It  seems  at  last  as  if,  thanks  to  the 
new  scheme  of  working  in  conjunction  with  the  South- 
Eastern,  the  Chatham  and  Dover  may  one  day  follow 
the  example  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  deve- 
lop into  an  admirable  and  profitable  railway  organisa- 
tion. 

The  market  opinion  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  is 
evidently  to  this  effect,  and  the  dividend  announcement 
made  on  Monday  gives  some  slight  ground  for  the 
favourable  view.  The  dividend  for  the  second  half  of 
1898  is  £2  5$. ,  or  the  full  amount,  on  the  Arbitration 
Preference  Stock,  with  a  balance  forward  of  ,£79,591, 
as  against  ^72,294  on  31  December,  1897.  The  divi- 
dend on  the  Second  Preference  is  only  declared  at  the 
end  of  the  June  half-year  ;  but  if  the  earnings  during 
the  current  six  months  show  only  a  slight  increase  the 
larger  balance  forward  will  admit  01  the  payment  of 
a  Second  Preference  dividend  of  at  least  3^  per  cent., 
or  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  on  last  year's  distribution. 
Should  even  only  a  portion  of  the  advantages  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  gained  from  the  new  working  agree- 
ment be  realised  during  the  current  half-year,  a  still 
higher  distribution  will  be  possible,  and  then  the 
Ordinary  Stock  will  be  almost  within  sight  of  a  divi- 
dend. It  is  not  long  ago  since  it  seemed  quite 
impossible  that  Chatham  Second  Prefs.  would  ever 
receive  a  dividend  of  3;/  per  cent.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Chatham  Ordinary 
Stock  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  investors 
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who  can  afford  to  lock  up  their  money  for  a  few  years 
with  the  prospect  of  large  profits  in  the  end. 
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The  market's  hopes  about  the  South-Western  divi- 
dend were  grievously  disappointed,  for  it  was  thought 
that  with  its  very  large  increase  in  gross  earnings 
during  the  second  half  of  1898,  even  in  spite  of  very 
heavy  extra  charges,  the  Company  would  be  able  to  pay 
Sh  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  on  the  undivided  stock,  as 
it  was  able  to  do  last  year.  The  actual  distribution  is, 
however,  only  8  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  forward  is 
,£4,722  less.  The  total  dividend  for  the  year  on  the 
undivided  Ordinary  is  therefore  only  6^  per  cent.,  as 
against  7  per  cent,  in  1S97,  giving  a  distribution  of 
2^  per  cent,  instead  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred. 
Until  the  report  is  published  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
gather  from  the  bare  dividend  announcement  what  are 
all  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  a  smaller  dis- 
tribution in  dividends  of  nearly  ,£35,000  for  a  half-year 
during  which  the  gross  receipts  increased  more  than 
,£100,000.  In  the  June  half  some  ,£29,000  more  was 
spent  upon  coal,  and  since  the  coal  strike  lasted  well  on 
towards  the  end  of  1898,  no  doubt  the  same  cause  has 
contributed  towards  the  falling  off  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  second  half  of  the  year.  But  this  can  certainly 
not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
expenditure.  Increased  capital  charges  will  account 
for  another  ,£14,000,  and  the  smaller  balance  forward  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  for  another  _£8,ooo. 
Increased  wages,  no  doubt,  also  enter  into  the  account; 
but  it  seems  possible  that  the  new  Waterloo  and  City 
Railway  may  count  for  something  in  the  diminished 
dividend.  The  South-Western  Company  guarantees  a 
dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  the  Waterloo 
and  City  line,  and  lumps  in  the  receipts  along  with  its 
own.  If,  therefore,  the  new  electric  railway  has  not  so 
far  earned  its  expenses,  the  loss  must  of  course  fall 
upon  the  bigger  company.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  confuse  the  accounts  of  the  two  companies 
together,  for  apart  from  the  disturbing  influence  that  is 
introduced  into  the  South-Western  Company's  accounts, 
making  it  impossible  to  compare  its  present  earnings 
and  expenditure  with  the  past,  it  obscures  many  import- 
ant and  interesting  questions  that  necessarily  present 
themselves  when  a  new  underground  electric  line  like 
the  Waterloo  and  City  starts  working. 

Wall  Street  still  continues  to  cry  out  for  American 
securities,  apparently  often  at  any  price,  and  buying 
appears  to  be  continuing  there  as  gaily  as  ever.  In 
spite  of  all  the  bonds  and  shares  that  have  gone  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  the  Americans 
still  continue  to  cry  for  more.  Here  and  in  Berlin  a 
much  sobeier  attitude  of  mind  is  maintained.  It  is 
considered  that  prices  have  now  been  put  up  to  such  a 
height  in  many  instances  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  their  toppling  over  at  any  moment,  and  that  the 
wisest  policy  is,  therefore,  to  stand  clear  and  watch 
developments,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  catching  some- 
thing when  the  fall  comes.  It  is  believed,  moreover, 
that  even  in  Wall  Street  the  big  people  are  unloading 
as  rapidly  as  possible  on  to  the  bona  fide  investors  who 
are  clamouring  so  loudly  for  native  securities.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  they  will  succeed  in  unloading; 
that  the  investors  will  go  back  home  hugging  their  home- 
born  bonds  and  shares  closely  to  their  bosoms  ;  and  that 
ihere  will  consequently  be  no  slump.  In  a  few  cases 
prices  may  even  be  put  higher,  and  on  this  side  there 


may  be  some  hardy  operators  who  will  dart  in  to  snatch 
a  profit  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  No  wise  man 
will  in  fact  prophesy  anything  about  the  American 
market  unless  he  knows,  and  the  only  men  who  know- 
even  approximately  are  the  financial  magnates  of  New- 
York.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  money 
in  the  United  States,  that  prosperity  is  advancing,  and 
that  higher  prices  were  to  a  large  extent  justified. 
Whether  the  actual  prices  now  attained  are  justified  or 
not  time  alone  will  show. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  a  further 
important  advance  in  the  American  market  can  be  safely 
predicted.  The  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  is  now  practically  agreed  upon,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  go  through.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  favourable  enough  to  Central  Pacific  share- 
holders, and  although  Central  Pacifies  have  risen  from 
11  at  the  beginning  of  1898  to  over  48  at  present,  the 
reorganisation  scheme  will  in  all  probability  cause  them 
to  advance  immediately  from  5  to  8  dollars  more.  The 
plan  of  reorganisation,  we  understand,  proposes  to  give 
a  Southern  Pacific  share  for  each  Central  Pacific  share, 
and,  in  addition,  one  4  per  cent.  Mortgage  gold  bond 
for  every  four  Central  Pacific  shares.  The  two  lines 
will  thus  be  brought  under  the  same  management ;  each 
will  benefit  by  the  other's  success,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to  starve  the  Central 
Pacific  for  its  own  advantage.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  scheme  when  it  is  published  in  its  entirety  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  dispute  that  has  lasted 
so  long.  Until  1882  the  Central  Pacific  was  able  to  pav 
regular  dividends  of  6  per  cent.,  and  its  shares  were 
worth  105I  dollars.  Then  came  the  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  :  the  dividends  fell  away  to  nothing, 
and  the  price  fell  to  11.  But  already  to  the  end  of 
June  last  the  Central  Pacific  had  earned  a  surplus  equal 
to  a  dividend  of  2.\  per  cent.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and  with  the  prospects  of  active  trade  in  the 
States,  it  should  before  long  be  able  to  earn  6  per 
cent,  as  it  did  before,  and  then  no  doubt  the  price  of 
the  equivalent  shares  in  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
approximate  to  the  old  level.  Messrs.  Speyer  Bros, 
have  the  arrangement  of  the  scheme  in  their  hands,  and 
their  great  success  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  is  of  good  augury  for  the 
success  of  the  Central  Pacific  plan.  Eight  months  ago 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Common  Stock  stood  at  13^.  It  is 
now  quoted  at  76.  If  Messrs.  Speyer  Bros,  have  the 
same  success  with  the  Central  Pacific,  they  should 
receive  a  handsome  testimonial  from  those  who  benefit 
by  the  scheme. 

"Has  it  come  to  stay?"  was  the  anxious  ques- 
tion everyone  in  the  South  African  Market  was 
asking  when  the  "boom"  came  suddenly  and  took 
them  unawares  a  week  ago.  Apparently  it  has  come 
to  stay  ;  for,  unlike  previous  spurts,  the  dealing  has 
been  genuine  public  dealing,  and  not  a  mere  professional 
game  with  prices.  Our  readers  will  have  long  been 
prepared  for  some  movement  of  this  kind  ;  for  we  have 
always  insisted  on  the  essential  difference  between  the 
gold-mining  industry  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  gold- 
mining  enterprises  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  world. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  Banket  formation  makes 
gold-mining  on  the  Rand  a  scientific  and  engineering 
pursuit,  and  not  a  mere  question  of  luck ;  whilst  the 
large  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the 
industry  has  attracted  the  cleverest  engineering  and 
metallurgical  experts  to  the  field.  The  consequence  is 
that  established  dividend-paving  mines  on  the  Rand 
are  permanent  investments,  the  profit  and  duration  of 
which  can  be  so  easily  calculated  as  to  put  them  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  class  of  industrial  enterprises.  Instead 
of  the  profits  being  necessarily  large  in  order  to  cover  the 
risk  incident  to  other  forms  of  gold-mining,  the  value  of 
South  African  gold  shares  tends  always  to  teach  such  a 
level  that  the  return  to  the  investor,  after  allowing  for 
the  redemption  of  the  capital  invested  when  the  mine  is 
exhausted,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  sound  home 
industrial  concern.  And  even  this  leaves  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  the  home  industry  ;  for  not  only 
arc  the  lives  of  the  mines  calculated  on  such  a  conser- 
vative basis  that  in  most  cases  they  are  likely  to  be 
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considerably  exceeded  in  actual  working-,  but  also  con- 
tinual improvements  in  the  processes  of  gold  extraction 
tend  to  increase  the  yield  of  gold  and  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  production.  Once  these  considerations  come  to 
be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
investors,  they  perceive  that  the  value  of  shares  in  the 
gold-mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  is  to  be  assessed  on 
quite  a  different  basis  from  that  upon  which  the  value 
of  Westralian  or  Klondike  ventures  is  to  be  assessed. 
The  South  African  mines  work  in  the  full  blaze  of 
publicity.  More  information  concerning  the  working 
of  the  mines  is  supplied  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  mining  region  of  the  world,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
information  which  can,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be 
relied  upon  implicitly.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  after  a  stagnation  of  more  than  twelve  months, 
during  which  time  the  industry  has  been  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  moment  that  attention  is  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  market  there  should  be  a  rush  of 
buyers  ;  and  since,  during  the  quiet  times,  the  wise  and 
foreseeing  have  been  laying  in  a  stock  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able descriptions,  when  the  rush  of  buyers  came  it  found 
the  market  almost  denuded  of  shares,  which  are  now 
mainly  held  by  people  who  know  their  value,  and  who 
are  not  willing  to  sell  except  at  a  price  which  fairly 
represents  that  value. 

Some  uneasiness  was  felt  in  the  market  on  Tuesday 
in  consequence  of  the  high  contango  rates  which  were 
charged  for  carrying  over  shares.  It  was  feared  that 
these  indicated  an  inflated  and  weak  bull  account,  and 
that  the  activity  was  destined  to  be  only  short-lived.  The 
truth  was  that  the  market  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
sudden  inrush  of  buyers  and  the  takers-in  of  shares  could 
command  high  prices  for  their  services.  At  the  next  ac- 
count, should  the  activity  continue,  probably  matters  will 
have  been  adjusted,  and  rates  will  tend  to  become  more 
normal.  But  9  to  10  per  cent,  is  in  no  way  a  heavy 
contango  to  pay  on  mining  shares.  In  1895  as  much 
as  25  to  30  per  cent,  was  often  paid.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  features  of  the  buying  has  been  its  dis- 
criminating character.  The  rush  has  been  for  the 
sound  and  valuable  concerns,  and  the  rubbish,  of  which 
naturally  there  is  plenty  in  the  market,  has  been  left 
alone.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  it  is  true,  a  few 
shares  of  no  great  value  were  rushed  up  ;  but  these 
exceptions  do  not  alter  the  main  fact  that  the  buying 
has  been  not  wild,  but  wise  and  discriminating.  After 
the  attention  we  have  given  to  individual  mines,  our 
readers  will  not  need  much  guidance  to  enable  them  to 
select  the  best  and  most  profitable  shares.  Rand 
Mines,  although  they  have  passed  38,  are  still 
cheap  at  that  price.  Robinson  Deeps,  concerning 
whose  prospects  we  wrote  at  length  more  than  a 
year  ago,  have  risen  suddenly  from  under  10  to 
over  13,  the  reason  being  that  there  were  no 
shares  on  offer,  and  that  a  few  buying  orders 
speedily  lifted  the  price  more  than  three  points.  We 
estimate  that  the  Robinson  Deep  will  ultimately  earn 
dividends  of  200  per  cent.,  and  that  the  shares  are  cer- 
tainly cheap  at  Another  deep  level,  the  shares  of 
which  are  likely  to  advance  considerably  in  value,  is  the 
Glen  Deep,  in  which  the  developments  and  the  grade  of 
ore  warrant  a  much  larger  mill.  We  understand  that 
a  200-stamp  mill  will  ultimately  be  supplied  to  the  mine, 
and  the  profits  will  proportionately  increase. 

Another  deep  level  undertaking  of  which  much  more 
will  be  heard  shortly  is  the  New  Steyn  Estate.  This 
Company  owns  600  claims  immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  Roodepoort  Central  Deep  and  the  Durban  Roode- 
poort  Deep,  and  it  will,  we  understand,  shortly  float  a 
subsidiary  company  to  work  a  portion  of  its  claims 
which  recent  developments  in  the  mines  to  the  north 
indicate  to  be  worthy  of  immediate  attention.  The 
Roodepoort  Central  Deep  is  developing  beyond  all 
expectation,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  rich  shoot 
of  the  Durban  Roodepoort  mine  is  continued 
into  the  Roodepoort  Central  Deep.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  will  pass  immediately  into  the  property 
of  the  New  Steyn  Estate.  The  financial  position  of 
the  latter  Company  is  moreover  exceedingly  favourable. 
It  has  cash  in  hand  or  in  realisable  assets  of  ^200,000, 
and  probably  more,  since  it  holds  a  number  of  Rand 


Mines  shares  which  have  recently  increased  enormously 
in  value.  Moreover,  it  has  an  income  from  licenses 
averaging  ^6,000  a  year  ;  and  since  the  capital  of  the 
Company  is  only  ^"240,000,  these  assets  represent  a 
value  of  quite  j£i  per  share.  The  600  claims  it  pos- 
sesses are,  therefore,  at  the  present  market  price  of  the 
shares  valued  at  less  than  ^400  apiece.  The  Roode- 
poort Central  Deep  claims  immediately  to  the  north 
are  valued  at  ,£4,000  each  at  the  present  market  price, 
so  that  the  New  Steyn  Estate  shares  at  2]  seem 
remarkably  cheap.  As  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
property  is  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  from  the  outcrop, 
the  reef  should  be  cut  at  a  depth  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
feet,  or  at  the  same  depth  as  in  the  other  deep  levels  of 
the  second  row  which  are  now  hastening  towards  the 
crushing  stage.  The  better  known  deep  level  under- 
takings are  appreciating  in  value  so  rapidly  that  the 
opportunity  does  not  often  present  itself  of  getting 
in  at  almost  the  bottom  price  as  in  this  case. 

The  further  and  large  advance  in  the  price  of  copper- 
must  make  a  very  considerable  difference  to  the  profits 
of  those  copper  mines  already  in  the  producing  stage, 
and  the  value  of  copper  shares  is  consequently  beginning 
to  rise  steadily.  At  the  end  of  last  year  Rio  Tintos,  for 
instance,  stood  at  ,£32,  the  price  at  the  beginning  of 
1898  being  only  about  ^25.  Now  they  are  quoted  at 
nearly  ,£36,  and  are  still  rising.  When  we  learn  that 
last  year  the  Rio  Tinto  sold  its  product  for  ^51  a  ton, 
and  that  its  sales  this  week  have  been  at  the  price  of 
£68  per  ton,  the  advance  in  value  of  the  shares  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  We  understand,  moreover,  that  the 
Rio  Tinto  Company  has  been  offered  j£7°  a  t°n  f°r  the 
whole  of  its  output  during  the  present  year.  As  the 
cost  of  production  of  Rio  Tinto  copper  may  be  put  at 
^25  per  ton,  and  30,000  tons  are  produced  every  year,, 
this  would  mean  a  profit  of  ^1,350, 000,  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  after  paying  the 
Preference  and  Debenture  interest,  of  70  per  cent.,  or 
a  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present  price  of  10  per  cent. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  Rio  Tintos  seem 
likely  to  go  still  higher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   MISTAKES   OF   AN  AGITATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — To  have  a  page  of  the  Saturday  all  to  myself" 
is  really  too  much.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ? 
In  order  to  assist,  even  if  feebly,  in  the  task  of  stimu- 
lating public  opinion  in  favour  of  more  attention  being 
given  to  the  education  of  our  people,  I  put  together, 
purely  as  a  labour  of  love — the  only  benefit  I  have 
received  from  it  so  far  is  the  pleasure  of  paying  the 
postage  in  replies  to  queries  where  it  maybe  obtained — 
a  little  pamphlet  of  some  35  pages  of  facts  and  figures 
respecting  the  existing  condition  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales.  In  this  pamphlet  I  deal 
with  the  questions  of  school  attendance  ;  of  the  effect 
of  education  upon  crime  ;  of  the  early  age  at  which 
so  many  of  the  children  leave  the  elementary  schools  ; 
of  the  factory  half-time  system  ;  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  teaching  staff  supplied  to  the  schools  ;  of 
the  wages  paid  to  that  staff  ;  and  of  the  cost  of  financing 
the  schools.  You  say  your  earnestness  on  the  subject  of 
national  education  led  you  to  read  this  pamphlet,  which 
is  good.  The  fruit  of  your  labour  is  seen  in  last  week's 
issue.  You  devote  a  couple  of  columns  of  strong  criti- 
cism to  one  section  of  the  pamphlet  only — that  dealing 
with  the  financing  of  the  schools  and  my  contrasts  with 
what  other  countries  are  spending.  I  may  take  it,  there- 
fore, that  you  scoured  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  for 
points  of  attack  and  scoured  in  vain.  Indeed,  in  the 
end  you  have  to  fall  back  upon  my  obviously  inad- 
vertent use  of  the  word  capitum  for  capita  (it  was  not 
"  a  printer's  error,"  but  my  own),  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
yourself  that  you  had  sufficiently  pulverised  me  before, 
in  the  time-honoured  manner,  "  leaving  me  to  my 
friends  on  the  School  Board  and  to  the  teachers  I  pur- 
port to  represent." 

But  why  all  this  violence  ?    Primarily,  apparently. 
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"because  I  am  what  you  style  < '  An  Agitator. "  Secondly, 
because  to  this  disgusting  circumstance  I  have  added 
the  revolting  crime  of  having  once  been  "An  Ele- 
mentary Teacher. "  But  now  for  your  elaborately  wire- 
drawn criticism.  I  say  in  this  despicable  little  pamphlet 
that  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  worked  out  last  year 
in  the  county  boroughs  at  £2  5s.  6\d.  You  say  this  is 
not  the  whole  cost,  but  merely  the  "maintenance" 
charge.  I  agree.  To  have  been  absolutely  precise  the 
year's  account  should  have  been  debited  with  some 
arbitrarily  fixed  fraction  of  the  capital  charge  for  school 
buildings  and  the  cost  of  administration  and  inspection. 
But  I  must  ask  one  who  is  so  very  precise  not  to  put 
what  he  estimates  as  the  whole  cost  for  all  the  schools, 
Board  and  Voluntary,  Rural  and  Urban,  into  contrast 
with  my  figure  for  the  county  boroughs. 

Then  you  object  to  the  following  statement :  — "  Mr. 
Hanbury  on  15  May,  1896,  in  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke', 
stated  that,  taking  the  dollar  at  4s.,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion per  child  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  United 
States  was,  in  1892-3,  £3  13*.  9^."  you  say  quite 
properly  that  this  is  intended  "to  point  a  contrast  un- 
favourable to  England,  and  to  suggest  a  mistaken  par- 
simony in  the  figure  quoted  for  English  education  at 
£2  5-y.  6\d"  Exactly  j  that  is  my  purpose.  But  you  urge 
that  a.  good  deal  of  this  American  money  must  be  written 
off  (in  this  contrast),  since  it  is  spent  on  higher  public 
education.  Very  good.  Meanwhile,  do  you  care  to 
print  the  full  text  of  the  question  and  answer  ?  If  so, 
your  readers  may  well  be  left  to  point  their  own 
contrasts. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Gloucester,  Forest  of  Dean)  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  reference 
to  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  English  public 
on  education  is  ^14.000,000  a  year,  whether  it  is  known  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  what  is  the  extent  of  public  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  upon  similar  services,  and  whether  it  is  the  case  that  aslonn-aro 
as  1889  that  expenditure  was  estimated  at  ,£28,000,000,  and  is  now 
for  elementary  schools  alone,  vastly  higher. 

Mr.  Hanbury  (for  Sir  John  Gorst) :  From  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  appears  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  "common  schools," which  are  defined  as  including  public  day 
schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade— i.e.  public  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools  was  in  1889-90  (taking  a  dollar  as  4s.) 
£28,622,043,  or  £t,  8s.  lod.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  ;  and 
in  1892-93  £32,668,655,  or  £3  1 3*.  9y.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance. 

Then  you  complain  that  I  contrast  the  Army  and 
Navy  Expenditure  for  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
Education  Expenditure  for  England  and  Wales  only. 
Here  your  criticism  is  a  fair  one,  I  admit.  But  when 
you  go  on  to  argue  that  I  have  no  right  to  put  the 
£2  6s.  per  annum  school  "  maintenance  "  charge  into 
contrast  with  the  ^39  165-.  2d.  convict  prison  "main- 
tenance" charge— seeing  that  "maintenance"  in  the 
one  case  means  a  good  deal  less  than  it  does  in  the 
other— I  object.  The  State  has  to  pay  £2  6s.  a  year 
for  the  school  child  and  ,£39  16s.  2d.  for  the  convict. 
Dialectically,  it  may  not  be  admissible  to  contrast  these 
two.  But  I  scarcely  think  the  taxpayer  will  share  your 
nice  sense  of  differentiation.  My  point  is  that  he  has 
to  pay  both,  and  that  if  he  went  in  more  thoroughly  for 
the  public  concern  which  the  former  supplies,  he  would 
be  materially  relieved  in  respect  of  the  latter.  That  is 
all ;  and  I  am  absolutely  unrepentant  for  having  insti- 
tuted this  comparison. 

But,  however,  as  I  am  only  a  mere  "Agitator" 
(please  do  not  speak  of  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  London  School 
Board  ;  the  description  is  not  correct),  here  are  a  couple 
of  recent  comments  on  the  situation  which  may  possibly 
have  weight  with  some  of  your  readers  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  we  intend  the  English  people  to 
become  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the  world, 
we  must  make  them  as  well  prepared  for  the  work  they  have  to  do 
as  are  foreign  workmen.- Sir  John  Gokst,  at  Longton,  iotli  Novem- 
ber, 1897. 

You  cannot  graft  a  scientific  and  artistic  education  upon  the  stunted 
slump  of  a  defective  elementary  education.—  Duke  ok  Devonshire, 

at  Derby,  19  January,  1899. 

After  the  disaster  at  Jena  in  1806,  the  Prussians, 
steadily  and  with  fixed  purpose,  initiated  a  great  and 
national  work.  They  reaped  the  harvest  in  1870-71. 
At  the  present  moment  their  high  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial equipment  is  being  turned  in  another  direction. 
The  struggle  is  not  so  conspicuous  because  it  docs  not 
loud  itself  to  graphic  descriptions  and  instantaneous 
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pho  ographs  from  the  front.  But  it  is  going-  relent- 
lessly on.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  Saturday  Revie  3 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  would  keep  our 
people  committed  to  the  educational  cross-bows  and 
blunderbusses  of  an  earlier  age  ?-I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  Servant,  T.  J.  Macnamara. 

[Mr  Macnamara  will  not  complain  that  we  have 
stinted  him  in  respect  of  space.  He  admits  that  his 
argument  m  three  instances  was  based  on  a  false 
comparison.  He  does  not  admit  that  his  contrast  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  convict  with  that  of  a  school  child  is 
unsound,  unless  dialectically.  He  is  a  fortunate  man. 
lo  most  of  us  the  difference  between  £2  6s.  and 
£39  \6s-  2d.  is  something  more  than  dialectical.  We 
do  object  to  Mr.  Macnamara's  role  of  agitator,  but  the 
tact  that  he  was  once  an  elementary  school  teacher  is 
all  in  his  favour.— Ed.  S.  R.] 


"THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLAND." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Alfred  Place  West,  S.W. 

Sir,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  question 
asked  of  me,  in  your  columns,  by  a  writer  who  seems 
curiously  anxious  to  give  no  clue  to  his  identity  beyond 
stating  that  he  is  "  plain."  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  occupy  your  valuable  space  by  elaborat- 
ing a  "  simple  "  question,  which  occupies  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  lines  before  we  reach  the  note  of  interrogation  ? 
But  I  am  quite  ready  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  F reeman,  as  I  have  shown  from  the  outset,  con- 
tradicted himself  flatly  in  his  views  on  the  lines  ini 
question.  In  his  first  edition  he  printed  them  as  de- 
scribing "  firm  barricades  of  ash  and  other  timber, 
wattled  in  so  close  together  that  not  a  crevice  could  be 
seen."  He  spoke  of  this  defence  as  "  a  palisade  with  a 
triple  gate  of  entrance,"  and  wrote  of  "  its  wooden 
walls."  We  further  learn  that  "the  French  infantry" 
had  "to  break  down  the  palisade"  while  "  the  English, 
from  behind  their  barricades,  mocked  .  .  .  every  foe 
who  entered  or  who  strove  to  enter." 

In  his  second  edition,  for  which  he  had  "  gone* 
minutely  through  every  line,  and  corrected  or  improved 
whatever  seemed  to  need  it,"  Mr.  Freeman  transferred 
the  lines  to  an  Appendix  (pp.  763-4),  where  he  groups 
them  with  William  of  Malmesburv's  "  conserta  ante 
se  scutorum  testudine  "  (from  which,  I  maintain,  they 
were  derived)  as  giving  "the  fullest  descriptions  "  that 
we  get  "  of  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  "  as  employed 
at  the  battle  of  Maldon  (991),  which  illustrates,  he 
wrote,  the  "battle  on  Senlac,"  and  where,  he  else- 
where has  told  us,  the  English  "formed  the  shield-wall, 
a  sort  of  fortress  made  by  holding  their  shields  close 
together." 

As  the  alleged  palisade  was,  according  to  him,  a 
novel  introduction  in  1066,  it  is  certain  that  this  Maldon 
shield-wall  alone  is  stated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  above 
Appendix,  to  be  described  by  Wace's  lines.  The  contra- 
diction, therefore,  is  complete  ;  nor  has  the  rendering 
by  M.  Gaston  Paris,  given  after  Mr.  Freeman's  death', 
and  not  harmonising  with  either  of  his  own,  anything 
to  do  with  his  views.  J.  H.  Round.  ' 

WHYTE-MELVILLE'S  WORKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

49  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  justice  to  the  publishers  and  my- 
self, to  refer  to  the  criticism  in  your  issue  of  14th  hist, 
I  admit  that  it  is  well  founded,  but  submit  that  I  am  J 
not  wholly  to  blame,  as  the  following  circumstances  . 
may  tend  to  show. 

When  the  works  were  put  into  my  hands,  I  wrote  J 
two  introductory  notices,  one  for  "  Riding  Recollec- 
tions," analysing  Whyte-Meh  ille's    doctrine    from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  the  other  a  general  one,  for  the  1 
scries  of  novels.    Judge  of  my  dismay,  on  "  Riding 
Recollections  "  appearing  first,  to  find  that  the  printers 
had  prefaced  it  with  the  introduction  intended  for  the 
novels,  and  wholly  inappropriate  for  a  treatise  on  horse- 
manship.    All  I  could  do  was  to  patch  up  in  haste 
something  to  serve  for  the  series  of  novels.-  I  am,  Sir,  . 
your  obedient  servant,  HERBERT  M  \x\\  1:1.1  . 
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REVIEWS. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  GLADSTONE. 

*  Democracy  and  Liberty."  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  New  edition.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  1899. 

HEN  Mr.  Lecky's  book  on  "  Democracy  and 
Liberty  "  first  appeared  we  pointed  out  in  these 
rolumns  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  its  defects.  We 
thought  the  philosophy  singularly  commonplace,  and 
for  so  clever  a  man  Mr.  Lecky  struck  us  as  being 
strangeiv  under  the  influence  of  generalities,  which 
were  evidently  the  result  of  wide  reading  rather  than 
gxperience.  The  book  hardly  deserved  a  new  edition, 
though  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  publishers  have  given 
us  these  two  very  portable  volumes,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has 
taken  the  opportunity  to  write  an  introduction,  which 
is  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  rest  of  the 
book  put  together.  An  ounce  of  praccice  is  worth  a 
ton  of  theory,  and  there  is  no  better  corrective  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  study  than  the  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Introduction  is  informed 
by  that  close  critical  sense  which  nothing  but  actual 
contact  with  politics  can  bestow.  Mr.  Lecky's  dis- 
trust of  modern  democracy  is  intensified,  as  every 
intelligent  man's  must  be,  by  seeing  !e  dessous 
des  cartes  in  a  large  assembly  elected  by  a  low 
franchise.  A  glance  abroad  over  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America  is  not  calculated  to  dissipate  this 
distrust.  In  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Brazil,  demo- 
cratic parliaments  are  not  working  creditably.  In  the 
.United  States  Bryanism,  Republican  trusts  and  Tam- 
many are  ugly  and  disquieting  facts.  The  only  country 
that  gives  Mr.  Lecky  pause  is  his  own.  Here  in  Eng- 
land Mr.  Lecky  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  democratic 
machine  works  smoothly  and  safely.  But,  then,  that  is 
because  "we  are  all  Socialists  now;"  because  the 
power  of  the  Executive  has  for  the  time  crushed  all 
opposition  ;  and  because  the  personality  of  our  leaders 
is  so  conciliatory  and  so  unassailable.  Mr.  Lecky 
thinks  that  the  disappearance  of  party  principles 
and  the  almost  despotic  power  of  the  Government 
obviate  the  dangers  of  democracy.  They  may  do 
that,  but  they  bring  other  evils  in  their  train.  When 
there  are  no  principles  to  fight  for,  men  scramble 
for  places;  and  already  we  have  noticed  a  tendency,  in 
recent  appointments,  to  revert  to  the  eighteenth-century 
system  of  dividing  appointments  amongst  the  friends  or 
relations  of  Ministers.  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  is  clear 
that  the  present  preponderance  of  the  Unionist  party 
cannot  last — not  for  a  generation,  we  agree,  but  pro- 
bably for  another  Parliament. 

The  part  of  the  introduction  which  has  naturally 
excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the  public — " /.  ai  at'i 
irtpi  u)'0iiu)-u>v  roi><;  AJyovs  ttowuti  " — is  Mr.  Lecky's  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  exactly  a  friendly 
portrait,  but  it  is  to  our  mind  a  just  one,  drawn 
evidently  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  original. 
Political  speeches  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  are  literature  and  those  which  are  not. 
Burke's  speeches  of  course  are  classics.  Disraeli's 
speeches  on  the  Corn-laws — a  dry  enough  subject — 
are  as  good  reading  to-day  as  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
No  one  who  cares  for  oratory  as  a  fine  art  can  dip  into 
the  speeches  of  Grattan  or  of  Bright  without  a  feeling 
of  delight.  On  the  other  hand,  few,  even  the  keenest 
politicians,  can  wade  through  the  speeches  of  Pitt  the 
younger,  of  Fox,  of  Peel,  of  Palmerston,  of  Gladstone, 
without  asking  himself,  What  was  the  secret  of  these 
men's  influence?  The  speeches  which  are  the  best 
reading  are  not  always  the  best  hearing  :  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  the  effect  of  a  speech  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  literary  quality.  But  that  would 
be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  however,  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  a  speech  upon  the  audience  depends 
primarily  upon  the  possession  by  the  speaker  of  certain 
physical  advantages,  secondarily  upon  his  character, 
and  only  in  a  subordinate  degree  upon  its  literary  merits. 
Burke  never  cnuld  gain  the  ear  of  the  House  ;  he  was 
too  long  ;  his  voice  was  unpleasant;  and  the  taint  of 
the  Irish  adventurer  clung  to  him.  Some  of  Disraeli's 
most  celebrated  efforts  were  failures  in  the  delivery. 
The    "extinct    volcanos "    speech    at    the  Pomona 


Gardens  in  Manchester  was  inaudible  except  to 
a  few  round  the  platform.  In  justice  to  Glad- 
stone, it  must  be  said  that  one  or  two  of 
his  speeches  delivered  in  his  prime,  upon  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  and  upon  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  can  still  be  read  for  their  rhetorical  beauty. 
But  most  of  his  orations  were,  like  those  of  Pitt  and 
Peel,  made  for  the  business  in  hand  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  who  has  not  been  "sous  la  baguette  du  magicien  " 
to  understand  the  enormous  enthusiasm  they  aroused. 
As  Mr.  Lecky  truly  says,  Gladstone  was  a  first-rate 
actor ;  and  he  was  gifted  with  what  throat-doctors 
call  a  very  fine  set  of  vocal  chords.  His  every  move- 
ment was  picturesque;  his  very  dress  was  artistic; 
and  the  parsonic  cadence  of  his  delivery  could  not  fail 
to  stir  a  public  that  has  an  inbred  preference  for  pulpit 
eloquence.  As  for  his  principles,  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed  that  Gladstone  divided  his  long  public 
life  with  almost  perfect  impartiality  between  the  two 
political  parties.  He  was  for  twenty-nine  years — from 
1830  to  1859— a  member  of  the  Conservative  party  ;  for 
the  remaining  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  he  led  the 
Liberals— to  destruction.  "Mr.  Gladstone,"  said  a 
witty  Frenchman,  "  is  far  cleverer  than  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ;  for  he  does  the  same  things,  and  persuades  you 
that  he  does  not  do  them."  Despite  of  his  piety,  and 
dignified  manners,  Gladstone  was  a  demoralising 
influence  in  politics,  for  there  was  not  a  principle  which 
he  did  not  bend  and  twist  into  a  polemic,  not  a  duty 
which  he  did  not  turn  into  a  doubt.  He  had  one  moral 
peculiarity  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  noticed  :  he  was 
always  particularly  civil  to  those  who  attacked  him 
most  violently.  Mr.  Jennings  dissected  Gladstone's 
career  in  what  Mr.  Lecky  rightly  calls  "  a  very  remark- 
able book."  Gladstone  professed  not  to  have  read  the 
book  ;  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  polite  to  Mr. 
Jennings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  friends 
ascribed  this  peculiarity  to  magnanimity  :  his  opponents 
to  a  meaner  motive.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to 
Gladstone's  genius  is  the  undoubted  fact  that,  even 
when  his  politics  were  repudiated,  his  personal  popularity 
remained,  though  curiously  it  abated  after  death.  As 
a  rule,  death  canonises  a  great  name. 


S.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

"  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury:  his  Death  and  Miracles." 
By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M. A.,  D.D.  2  vols.  London: 
A.  and  C.  Black.  1898. 

T~^R.  ABBOTT  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world  as 
*-*  an  acute  student  of  the  early  Christian  literature. 
He  is  an  advanced  member  of  the  new  critical  school, 
and  a  close  and  cogent  reasoner.  In  these  handsome 
and  attractive  volumes  he  trespasses  on  another's 
sphere,  but  he  carries  with  him  his  own  interests.  He 
invades  the  fairyland  of  mediaeval  history  in  order  to 
gather  materials  for  his  critical  warfare.  The  Lives  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  conveniently  collected  into 
the  substantial  publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
suggested  a  useful  parallel  to  the  sacred  biographies  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  both  cases  there  were  four 
separate  accounts  of  the  same  facts,  and,  equally  in 
both,  the  fourth  and  latest  was  supplemental  to  the 
other  three  ;  both  were  full  of  miraculous  episodes  and 
discrepancies  difficult  to  harmonise,  yet  both  conveyed 
a  substantially  just  version  of  the  Lives  they  severally 
professed  to  narrate.  Dr.  Abbott  draws  out  his  con- 
clusions with  care  and  lucidity  in  a  chapter  headed 
"The  Martyr  and  the  Saviour."  This  method  of  be- 
littling the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospels  by  re- 
ducing the  documents  to  the  common  category  of  hagio- 
logical  literature  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  original. 
Professor  Huxley  used  it  with  his  wonted  energy.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  very  common  argument,  though  we  have 
rarely  seen  it  stated  with  such  care  and  worked  out  in 
such  detail  as  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  these  volumes.  We 
are  far  from  disputing  its  value  for  some  purposes. 
The  mental  conditions  under  which  the  Evangelists 
wrote  must  be  justly  appreciated  before  the  religious 
student  can  hope  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  Evangelic 
history.  That  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  as  we  read 
them  in  the  New  Testament,  have  passed  through  the 
medium  of  minds,  honest,  indeed,  as  the  daylight,  but 
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In  many  respects  credulous  and  ill-informed,  seems  to 
us  evident.  How  much  has  to  be  allowed  for  the  in- 
fluence of  that  medium  ;  by  what  tests  the  original  fact 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  its  literary  embellishments  ; 
how  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  the  historic  and  the  traditional — these  and 
numerous  kindred  questions  form  the  problem  with 
which  New  Testament  criticism  must  grapple.  Dr. 
Abbott  writes  with  becoming  reverence,  and  frankly 
recognises  the  gulf  which  parts  the  Personality  of  the 
Saviour  from  that  of  the  martyred  Archbishop  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  he  really  grasps  the  essential  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  cases.  Moreover,  he  ignores  alto- 
gether two  considerations  which  yet  seem  vital  to  a  just 
estimate  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  is  not  merely  attested  by  the  reports 
of  witnesses  :  it  is  sustained  by  the  original  institutions 
of  Christendom — e.g.  the  Eucharist  and  the  Lord's 
Day — and  perpetually  witnessed  by  the  living  energy  of 
the  Christian  Society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unique 
character  of  Christ,  as  pourtrayed  in  His  recorded 
words  and  acts,  prohibits  comparison  and  almost  re- 
quires a  supernatural  vesture  for  His  Life.  Certainly 
the  evidential  power  of  miracles  is  not  great  in  the 
judgment  of  the  modern  mind  :  the  old  order  is  reversed. 
Once  men  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  because  ihe 
claim  was  authenticated  by  prodigies  ;  now  they  tolerate 
the  prodigies  because  they  believe  the  Divinity.  As 
helping  towards  a  science  of  human  testimony,  we 
cordially  welcome  such  inquiries  as  these  of  Dr.  Abbott, 
but  we  disallow  the  suggestion  that  they  can  lead  us 
across  the  borders  of  criticism,  and  carry  light  into  the 
sacred  territory  of  religious  faith. 

S.  Thomas  of   Canterbury,  whose  martyrdom  and 
miracles  are  here  related  and  criticised,  is  one  of  the 
most    fascinating    figures    of   English  history.  His 
characteristic  faults  exempt  him  from  the  unnatural 
and  monotonous  type  of  mediaeval  saints,  and  invest 
him  with  the  attributes  of  a  secular  hero  striving  in  an 
ecclesiastical  cause.    His  history  illustrates  the  actual 
condition  of  mediaeval  Christendom.    The  international 
character  of  the  Church  comes  into  view  when  we  find 
the  King  of  England's  conflict  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  entering  into  the  high  politics  of  Europe. 
The  antagonism  between  the  Pope's  spiritual  duty  and 
his  political  necessities  rises  into  sharp  prominence  as 
we  watch  him  alternately  supporting  and  deserting  the 
Archbishop's  cause,  taking  Henry's  bribes,  and  plotting 
against  his  interests,  waxing  eloquent  for  the  Arch- 
bishop's rights,  or  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  most 
urgent  appeals  precisely  as  the  political  horizon  was 
clear  or  clouded  in  that  formidable  quarter,  whence 
anti-Popes  were  ever  emerging  to  contest  possession 
of  the  Pontifical  throne.     S.  Thomas  himself  reveals 
the  curious  dualism  of  that  strange  time.    He  is  the 
lofty  exponent  of  Divine  Claims,  and  he  shocks  his 
own  followers  by  the  violence  of  his  language  when 
exasperated  by  insult.    Surely  the  most  human  of  all 
the  saints,  and,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account  the 
most  popular.    His  cause  was  that  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  his  reputation  has  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  Church   conveys  few 
other    notions    than    those   of    fraud    and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  with  the  better  understanding  of  mediaeval 
history  which    has    marked    this    century,    the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mediaeval  Church  has  been  cleared  of 
calumny,    and   the   fame   of  her   most  conspicuous 
champion  has  shone  again  with  new  brightness.  Dean 
Milman's  estimate  of  S.  Thomas  has  been  finally  dis- 
carded for  that  of  Bishop  Stubbs.    Clerical  privileges 
are  judged  with  reference  to  mediaeval  conditions  of  life, 
not   by   the  standards  of  modern  Liberalism.  Thus 
judged,  they  are  seen  to  be  not  the  creations  of  sacerdotal 
craft  imposed  on  barbaric  credulity,  but  rather  the 
sheltering  arm  of  a  humane  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  most  helpless  members  of  society.    The  martyr  for 
Church  privileges  was  also  ihe  hero  of  the  people.    "  It 
was  not  the  Saxon  against  the  Norman,  it  was  the  poor 
and  weak  oppressed  against  the  rich  and  strong  oppres- 
sor, that  everywhere    alike  in  England  and  France  and 
through  the  Latin-speaking  world    rose  up  in  the  might 
of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  decreed  that  he  must  be 
a  saint,  even  before  the  Papal  edict  had  made  him  one. 
Most  of  those  healed  in  the  days ol  the  earliest  miracles 


have  English  names.  But  their  passionate  reverence 
and  their  wonder-working  faith  did  not  rise  in  their 
hearts  from  patriotic  motives,  because  they  were 
'  English  born.'  It  was  because  they  were  wronged^, 
or  liable  to  be  wronged,  that  they  took  up  the  cause  for 
which  the  New  Martyr  of  the  English  had  shed  his  blood. 
The  Church,  though  sometimes  defective  and  corrupt, 
was  nevertheless  felt  by  the  poor  to  be  often  their  only 
protection  against  outrages,  and  the  Martyr  typified 
her  championing  spirit." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Shrine  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  thriving  and 
profitable  commerce.  Cures  were  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  water  with  which  some  drops  of  the 
Martyr's  blood  were,  or  were  believed  to  be,  mingled. 
The  sacred  mixture  was  exported  to  the  Continent  in 
large  quantities,  and  purchased  by  the  myriads  of 
pilgrims  who  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  visited  the 
Martyr's  Tomb.  It  was  customary  in  many  parish 
churches  to  keep  a  supply  for  the  use  of  parishioners. 
Religious  commerce  is  inevitably  degraded,  for  it  is 
essentially  illegitimate.  The  description  which  Erasmus 
gives  of  his  visit  to  Canterbury  in  company  with  Colet 
indicates  that  the  cultus  of  the  Martyr  ceased  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  good  and  thoughtful  men.  The 
violence  with  which  the  Shrine  was  destroyed  did  not 
wholly  lack  excuse  :  yet,  indignation  at  the  later  abuses 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  honourable  origins  of  that 
profound  and  protracted  veneration. 


A   CRITIC   OF  RHODESIA. 

"  Rhodesia  and  its  Government."    By  H.  C.  Thomson. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1898. 

RHODESIA  has  attracted  the  attention  of  morei 
writers  than  any  other  country  with  so  short  a 
history,  probably  because  it  is  the  first  colony  in  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  watch  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  order.    The  other  British  possessions 
were  acquired  before  the  age  of  telegrams.  Well-worn, 
as  Mr.  Thomson's  subject  is,  he  has  much  to  say  that 
is  worth  hearing,  and  he  speaks  with  candour  and,  on 
the  whole,  with  marked  fairness.    South  African  travel' 
is  almost  as  bewildering  as  the  study  of  South  African 
literature.    Every  new  acquaintance  seems  to  disagree 
in  essential  points  with  previous  informants  ;  the  facts 
are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and  inference  is  infinite.  Thus 
the  inquirer  finds  his  "principles  and  ideas,"  to  use- 
Mr.  Thomson's  phrase,  "  tossed  about  in  a  mental  whirl- 
pool "  before  they  can  "crystallise  into  definite  shape." 
The  most  opposite   opinions   can    appear  plausible, 
for  they  can  claim  the  authority  of  those  who  should  be. 
experts.    It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  authorita- 
tive verdict  but  that  of  history  ;   in    the  meantime 
we  can  be  grateful  to   Mr.  Thomson  for  his  judg- 
ment, for  his  summing  up  of  the  situation,  marked, 
as  it  is,  by  some  notable  merits.    He  but  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  he  "has  made  himself  in  a 
great  measure  the  mouthpiece  of  strongly  felt  and 
conflicting  opinions,"  for  in  his  pages  officials,  mission- 
aries, miners,  policemen,   politicians,    all   speak  for 
themselves.     The  result,  we  take  it,  is  an  eclectic 
creed,  which  will  by  many  readers  be  considered  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  impartiality.    For  Mr.  Thomson  has 
avoided  the  extravagances  of  partisanship  :  he  is  as 
severe  a  critic  of  President  Kruger  as  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
His    voice    cries    aloud   in    the   African  wilderness 
that  everybody  is  wrong,  and  he  sustains  this  thesis 
(which  probably  he  would  be  t'^e  first  to  disclaim)  with 
much  ability.  The  book  is  loosely  constructed,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  notes  of  a  recent  journey  in  South  Africa'] 
interspersed  with  critical  remarks  on  South  African 
affairs  ;  but  this  very  want  of  system  is  not  without  its 
attractions.  Occasionally  the  "  opinions  conflict  "  rather 
abruptly.     It  is  startling,  for  instance,  to  bo  told  upon 
one  page  that  "  Mr.  Rhodes'  record  in  Rhodesia  has 
been    written    in   blood,"  and   to  find   later  011  that 
"  during  the  rebellion  Mr.  Rhodes  has  always  pleaded 
earnestly  for  clemency  ;  .  .  .  from  the  first  he  has 
urged  the  expediency  as  well  as  the  justice  of  mercy." 
The  fact   seems  to  be  that  Mr.    Thomson  vacillates 
between  the  positions  of  advocate  and  historian,  with 
the  not  unfortunate  result  that  his  readers  obtain  from 

nim  the  materials  for  judgments  of  their  own. 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  so  few  people 
.in  speak  calmly  of  Rhodesia,  why  the  morals  of  its 
olonists  and  the  character  of  its  soil  have  alike  fur- 
lished  a  battleground  for  violent  partisanship.  Perhaps 
t  is  because  finance  is  nowadays  so  inextricably 
ningled  with  politics  that  the  ordinary  anti-Rho- 
iesian  cannot  declare  his  disbelief  in  the  auriferous 
lature  of  the  region  without  insulting  the  people  who 
lave  been  venturesome  enough  to  lead  the  way  in  a  new 
xmntry.  Mr.  Thomson  is  far  removed  from  these 
absurdities.  He  expressly  disclaims  any  right  to  form 
opinions  on  matters  which  come  within  the  province  of 
\  mining  expert,  and  he  protests  against  the  vapourings 
of  dishonest  or  hysterical  critics.  He  might  almost  be 
said  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  white  colonists  of  Rhodesia, 
ivhile  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  Now  in  Rhodesia  itself  almost 
svery  man  is  either  a  devoted  friend  or  an  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Company.  This  same  Company  has  made 
many  mistakes,  but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it 
started  with  many  disadvantages.  Mr.  Thomson  con- 
siders that  it  has  violated  the  conditions  of  its  Charter, 
and  that  the  Charter  should  accordingly  be  repealed. 
If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  its  territories,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  Company 
is  such  a  blot  upon  the  face  of  South  Africa  as  its 
enemies  maintain.  It  was  compelled  to  administer  a 
new  and  huge  territory  with  inadequate  tools.  When 
Matabeleland  was  first  occupied,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  in  the  administration  men  who  had  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  Kaffir  languages  and  customs, 
which,  though  deeply  interesting  to  the  ethnologist, 
do  not  always  foster  the  more  refined  virtues  in  those 
who  have  lived  amongst  them.  Consequently  some 
of  the  officials  were  unworthy  of  their  posts,  but  these 
men  have  since  been  removed.  The  Company  recruited 
a  force  of  Matabele  police  prematurely,  and  this  attempt 
to  govern  the  people  by  the  people  led  to  disaster  ;  for 
the  raw  Kaffir  cannot  safely  be  clothed  with  even  the 
briefest  authority.  The  Company,  in  its  haste  to 
develop  the  new  territories,  leased  out  far  too  much 
to  subsidiary  companies,  and  the  effects  of  this  mistake 
will  be  felt  later  on.  Finally,  the  Company,  having 
conquered  a  race  of  turbulent  slave-holders,  required 
the  Matabele  indunas  to  supply,  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
the  labour  necessary  for  the  due  development  of  natural 
resources.  The  Matabele  certainly  disliked  the  labour 
regulations,  but  principally  because  these  regulations 
made  no  distinction  between  Matabele  warrior  and 
Maholi  serf.  Mr.  Thomson  makes  a  strong  case 
against  this  "forced  labour,"  and  undoubtedly  the 
Company  made  a  very  great  mistake  in  issuing  the 
labour  regulations  without  duly  considering  the  nature 
of  the  powers  which  belonged  to  it  under  the  Charter. 
But  to  compare  with  slavery,  as  some  have  done,  the 
Rhodesian  labour  system — which  is  very  much  less 
onerous  than  the  corvee  in  Egypt  or  the  begar  in 
Chitral — will  seem  to  any  careful  reader  of  this  book  to 
be  mere  absurdity.  As  regards  the  general  treatment 
of  the  natives,  Mr.  Thomson  states  that  the  Company 
must  have  expended  nearly  ^250,000  in  feeding  the 
starving  Matabele  at  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  and  he 
gives  them  due  credit  for  this  generosity.  Individual 
■cases  of  ill-treatment  there  were  undoubtedly,  but 
Mr.  Thomson  rightly  refuses  to  generalise  from  these. 
He  repels  even  with  some  heat  the  indiscriminate 
charges  of  cruelty  and  immorality  brought  against  the 
Rhodesian  colonists  by  irresponsible  writers,  and  in 
spite  of  pre-conceived  notions  declares  the  use  of 
■dynamite  in  Mashona  warfare  to  be  legitimate. 

With  some  of  his  views  it  is  impossible  to  agree,  as 
when,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  that  the  Company  forced 
Lobengula  into  war,  he  suggests  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  have  extended  to  the  Matabele 
King  the  Protectorate  that  it  exercised  over  Khama. 
A  little  more  acquaintance  with  South  Africa  would 
have  shown  him  that  a  system  under  which  the  un- 
warlike  Bamangwato  live  at  peace  would  never  have 
curbed  the  Matabele  impis.  Colonial  history  has 
proved  repeatedly  that  a  fierce  Kaffir  tribe  existing  for 
war  cannot  remain  for  long  quiescent  upon  the  white 
man's  frontier.  And  yet  Mr.  Thomson  finds  in  some 
words  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  which  simply  show  that  the  Cape 
Premier  understood  the  history  of  Sandile,  Cetewayo, 


Sekukuni,  and  their  peers,  evidence  of  a  sinister  design 
to  force  a  quarrel  upon  Lobengula. 

To  Mr.  Rhodes,  indeed,  this  book  is  less  than  just. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  share  in  Cape 
politics,  his  work  in  the  North  calls  for  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Thomson  recognises  his  great  qualities,  but 
is  uneasy  at  the  predominance  of  one  man,  and  even 
foresees  a  general  struggle  of  free  industry  against 
the  capitalism  of  which  Mr.  Rhodes  is  the  repre- 
sentative. But  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  as  some  other 
capitalists ;  and  the  workmen  of  Cape  Town, 
who  should  understand  their  own  affairs,  do  not 
share  Mr.  Thomson's  fears.  His  criticism  of  the  con- 
centration in  one  person  of  the  offices  of  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa 
is  to  some  extent  well  grounded  ;  for  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
is  compelled  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  constitutional 
sovereign  within  Cape  Colony,  a  benevolent  autocrat  in 
Basutoland  and  the  "  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,"  a 
shadowy  overlord  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  a  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  a  sort  of 
blend  of  suzerain  and  counsel  with  a  "  watching  "  brief 
in  the  Transvaal.  But  the  suggestion  to  appoint  a 
High  Commissioner,  whose  duty  would  be  confined  to 
the  supervision  of  native  affairs  throughout  South  Africa, 
would  lead  to  the  clashing  of  incompatible  powers. 

Of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  the  heart  and  focus  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Thomson  gives  an  admirable  summary, 
recognising  the  obstinate  folly  of  President  Kruger's 
methods  ;  but  his  suggestion  that  the  cordial  friendship 
of  the  Republics  might  be  secured  by  the  cancelling  of 
the  Charter  will  not  carry  conviction  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  value  of  sudden  rapprochements,  or  who 
remembers  that  every  fresh  concession  to  the  South 
African  Republic  has  been  ascribed  by  the  Boers  to  fear 
and  made  the  occasion  of  further  annoyance.  The  new 
constitution  of  Southern  Rhodesia  should,  so  far  as  we 
can  foresee,  remove  the  grounds  of  many  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  criticisms.  Moreover,  the  intense  disin- 
clination of  the  African  colonist  to  have  his  affairs 
summarily  settled  for  him  in  Downing  Street  is  not 
realised  by  those  who  wish  to  abolish  the  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Thomson  sees  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  at  the  time  of  the  Raid  would  have 
reunited  South  Africa  in  his  favour,  and  a  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Merriman,  who  said  "I  am  a  strong  enough 
opponent  of  Rhodes,  but  if  we  choose  to  elect  the  devil 
himself,  we  are  not  going  to  have  you  "  (the  Home 
authorities)  "  say  we  shall  not,"  ought  to  have  shown 
him  that  the  people  of  South  Africa  are  not  likely  to 
welcome  excessive  Imperial  interference. 

With  all  its  drawbacks,  Mr.  Thomson's  book  should 
be  read  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  South  Africa. 
He  has  generally  a  sound  acquaintance  with  South 
African  history,  and  the  only  errors  of  fact  we  have 
discovered  are  the  incidental  statements  that  breach  of 
contract  is  never  a  criminal  offence  in  India,  and  that 
the  Indian  Government  does  not  allow  indentured  coolie 
emigration  to  any  countries  except  British  possessions. 


A  MILANESE  PHYSICIAN. 

"Jerome  Cardan  :  a  Biographical  Study."    By  W.  G. 
Waters.    London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1898. 

THE  great  modern  physician  almost  necessarily  is  a 
specialist.  His  clinical  work  at  a  hospital,  the 
laborious  routine  of  his  practice,  and  the  study  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  even  the  more  important  of  the 
advances  in  medical  knowledge  must  absorb  the  better 
part  of  his  energies,  and  form  the  serious  achievement 
of  his  life.  He  may  be  an  amateur  of  china  or  of  the 
play,  he  may  dabble  in  politics  or  in  finance  ;  but  these 
are  for  him  relaxation  or  distraction.  It  is  unlikely 
that  he  should  be  engaged  in  research  in  the  branches 
of  science  most  akin  to  his  art.  The  young  medical 
student,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  early  to  choose 
between  a  career  in  laboratories,  with  their  exiguous 
reward  in  the  way  of  teaching  posts,  tempered  by  the 
joys  of  scientific  investigation,  and  the  career  with 
the  commercial  value  of  successful  practice.  The 
life  of  Cardan,  who  lived  through  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  was 
the  most  distinguished  physician  of  his  time,  is  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  career  of  a  modern  Harley 
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Street  baronet.  He  was  born  at  Pavia,  and  studied 
and  obtained  a  degree  in  medicine  at  Padua.  He 
practised  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  in  his  later  life  he  was  called  to  Rome.  At  the 
height  of  his  success  he  was  held  in  the  highest  reputa- 
tion all  over  Europe,  and  nations  outbid  one  another 
to  retain  his  services.  When  he  went  to  Scotland  to 
meet  the  famous  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  then  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  Scotland,  his  progress 
was  a  triumphal  procession  ;  the  learned  doctors  and 
scholars  of  every  country  gathered  at  the  great  towns 
on  his  route  to  do  him  honour  and  to  learn  from  him 
and  to  wrangle  with  him.  Although  he  followed  the 
old  classical  methods  based  on  the  precepts  of  Galen, 
and  believed  in  amulets  and  charms,  and  extended  little 
but  an  abstract  approval  to  the  new  methods  based  on 
anatomy  which  Vesalius  was  spreading,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  actual  basis  of  his  treatment  was  a  sane 
and  keen  observation  of  actual  cases,  and  that  his  success 
was  in  reality  more  due  to  the  greater  intelligence  and 
experience  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  patients,  than  to 
his  greater  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  the  schoolroom. 
He  was  empirical  and  rational  in  practice,  although 
in  theory  utterly  scholastic  and  transcendental.  The 
medical  work  of  Cardan  was,  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  his  activity.  He  was  interested  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge,  read,  thought,  and  wrote  on 
a  vast  number  of  subjects.  The  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  published  at  Lyons  in  1663,  occupied  ten  giant 
volumes,  and  it  is  improbable  that  this  edition  is  nearly 
complete.  The  subjects  ranged  from  excursions  into 
logic  and  metaphysic  to  astrology,  from  algebra  to 
natural  history.  He  was  a  man  of  restless  and  versatile 
intellect,  untiring  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
although  his  treatises  are  now  long  forgotten,  they 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of 
human  knowledge.  His  autobiography,  "  De  Vita 
Propria,"  is  a  human  document  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
"  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau  in  the  wonder  of  its  aban- 
donment and  in  the  subtle  pride  of  its  self-exposure. 

The  man  lived  a  stormy  and  turbulent  life  in  stormy 
and  turbulent  times.  He  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  and 
for  long  failed  to  gain  admission  to  the  medical  faculty 
of  Milan  on  account  of  this  disgrace,  in  revenge  pub- 
lishing an  attack  on  the  medicine  of  his  day.  He  was 
perpetually  embroiled  in  lawsuits  :  his  family  misfor- 
tunes were  of  the  severest  kind,  and  culminated  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  his  dearly  loved  son  for  the 
murder  of  a  faithless  wife.  He  was  involved  in  two  of 
the  most  bitter  literary  disputes  known  to  history 
with  Tartaglia,  the  inventor  of  an  algebraic  rule 
which  Cardan  expanded  in  his  treatise,  and  with 
Scaliger,  who  attacked  his  faith  and  morals.  He 
was  severely  handled  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Index,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  believed 
his  enemies  to  have  made  assaults  upon  his  life. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  material  for  a 
fascinating  volume  dealing  with  the  life  and  writings 
of  Cardan,  and  the  late  Professor  Henry  Morley,  in  his 
laborious  and  somewhat  uninspired  fashion,  produced 
such  a  volume  which  is  familiar  in  libraries.  Mr. 
Waters  states  that  this  volume  is  now  out  of  print, 
and  criticises  it  for  containing  too  voluminous  extracts 
from  Cardan's  own  writings,  and  too  full  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  Cardan's  contemporaries.  Our  own 
criticism  of  Mr.  Waters'  volume  is  that  it  errs  far  on 
the  other  side.  No  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  set 
this  Life  in  an  atmosphere,  to  sketch  in  a  background  of 
contemporary  history,  or  to  people  it  with  living 
figures.  The  writer  has  succeeded  neither  in  producing 
a  literary  study  of  a  single  man  nor  a  history  of  a 
group,  and  we  confess  to  have  found  his  volume  the 
dullest  reading.  Nor  have  we  found  in  it  any  trace  of 
unusual  care  or  scholarship.  He  is  content  to  leave  on 
adjacent  pages  such  diametrically  opposed  statements 
as  that  his  father  "  taught  him  the  Latin  tongue,"  and 
that  "his  father  took  no  trouble  to  teach  him  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  "  and  as  that  "  he  look  an  agnostic 
position  with  regard  to  the  daimon  of  Socrates,  confining 
his  positive  statement  to  an  assertion  of  his  own 
inability  to  realise  the  presence  of  any  ghostly  minister 
attendant  on  himself,"  and  that  "  the  one  supernatural 
idea  that  deepened  with  old  age  and  remained  undisturbed 
to  the  end  was  his  belief  in  his  attendant  genius." 
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SOME  WELL-INTENTIONED  VERSE. 

"  Sonnets  and  Epigrams  on  Sacred  Subjects."  By  Rev. 

T.  E.  Bridgett,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mos 

Holy  Redeemer.  London  :  Burns  and  Oates,  Ltd. 
"  Loraine,  and  other  Verses."  By  George  Essex  Evans. 

London  :  George  Robertson. 
"  The  Soul's  Departure,  and  other  Poems."  By  Edward 

Willmore.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 

HPHESE  three  volumes  of  verse  may  be  conveniently 
considered  together,  because  they  are  all  informed 
by  one  common  quality  ;  to  wit,  an  excellent  intention. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  only  good  quality  they  share,  and! 
justice  therefore  demands  that  we  should  recognise  at 
once  the  strenuous  morality  which  has  prompted  their 
publication.  The  three  writers,  it  is  true,  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  peculiar  glory.  Father  Bridgett,  for 
instance,  is  pre-eminently  unhumorous,  and  we  cannot 
help  speculating  on  the  effect  his  verse  is  likely  to  have 
on  "  Blessed  Thomas  More,"  to  whom  it  is  "  offered  by 
a  loving  client."  Father  Bridgett  is  certainly  modest 
about  his  attainments.    Witness  this  preface  : — 

"  Not  perfect  diamonds  blazing  in  the  light  ; 
Not  gems  of  sapphire  or  of  amethyst  ; 
But  scanty  tricklings  from  a  limestone  roof, 
Shaping  themselves  to  pointed  stalactites, 
Or  humble  stalagmites  that  upward  tend, 
Of  curious  fashion  and  diaphanous  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  crystal  group,  to  eyes 
That  kindly  look,  of  faint  cerulean  tint  : 
Such  are  the  stones  in  this  small  cabinet." 

We  have  looked  with  the  kindliest  eyes  into  this 
quaint  cabinet  of  altipetal  stalagmites,  but  we  have, 
discovered  nothing  that  bears  a  more  than  superficial 
resemblance  to  poetry,  cerulean  or  otherwise.  Father 
Bridgett's  sonnet-versions  of  incidents  in  the  Life  of 
Christ  do  not  serve  to  set  these  in  any  more  gracious 
light,  and  if  they  stand  in  a  worthier  relation  to  litera- 
ture and  religion  than  another  and  more  popular  elonga-. 
tion  of  the  Gospel  story,  they  do  so  only  in  virtue  of 
their  greater  decency.  Nor  are  those  verses  more  im- 
pressive which  deal  with  various  points  of  faith  and 
philosophy.  The  sincerity  of  Father  Bridgett's  denuncia- 
tions of  scientific  agnosticism  is  unquestionable,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  Darwinism  is  got  rid  of,  or  literature 
enriched,  by  such  an  epigram  as  the  following  : — 

"  '  Of  Jesus  science  treats  not,  yea  or  nay  : ' 
So  writes  the  honoured  teacher  of  our  day. 
Vet  pause  awhile  these  ancient  words  to  scan  : 
'  We  saw  his  form — a  worm  and  not  a  man.' 
If  for  our  God  your  science  has  no  terms, 
Give  Him  at  least  a  place  among  your  worms. " 

Sincerity  and  piety  are  excellent  things,  but  they  d 
not  alone  go  far  towards  the  making  of  poetry,  and  \ 
fear  that  these  scanty  tricklings  from  Father  Bridgett 
limestone  roof  have  not  even  a  geological  value. 

Mr.  George  Essex  Evans  suffers  chiefly  from  bein 
an  Australian.  Poetry  is  a  plant  that  thrives  mo 
vigorously  in  the  soil  of  heroic  traditions,  and  there 
at  present  little  that  is  heroic  in  Australia's  past 
Certainly  Australian  poetry  has,  so  far,  reached  on 
the  imitative  stage,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  th 
her  vigorous  life  will  not  in  time  produce  a  voice  an 
style  of  its  own.  Mr.  Evans  is  very  much  in  earnes 
and  his  ideals  are  delightfully  lofty  and  ingenuous. 
The  principal  poem  in  his  book  is  a  narrative,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  Scott,  about  a  gold-digger  who  was 
betrayed  by  his  dearest  friend,  and  left  to  die  in  the 
desert.  Fortunately  he  was  discovered  by  a  wandering 
tribe  of  blacks — for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been. 
M.  de  Rougemont — and  ultimately  found  his  way 
back  again  to  civilisation,  bent  on  a  vengeance  which 
was  frustrated  by  fate.  The  morality  of  the  matter  is 
excellent,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  verse  Mr.  Evans  is 
somewhat  ostentatiously  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  He 
denounces  the  modern  thirst  for  gold  and  power  ;  he 
praises  contentment  and  the  other  humble  virtues,  and 
this  is  the  burden  of  his  song  : — 

"  Lor  the  noblest  strife  in  our  life  to-day 
Is  the  humdrum  fight  in  the  humdrum  way. 
O,  wealth  and  genius  may  lead  the  van, 
But  the  htro  is  often  an  average  man." 
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This,  too,  may  serve  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his 
■•oetry. 

Mr.  Edward  Willmore  makes  verse  of  a  very 
Jifferent  texture.  Poetic  ideas  are  by  no  means  infre- 
juent  in  it,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  absurd,  it  is 
lever  commonplace.  In  his  anxiety  to  free  himself 
rom  the  shackles  of  conventional  rhyme  and  metres, 
Mr.  Willmore  occasionally  throws  his  arms  about  in 
00  frantic  a  fashion,  and  achieves  only  bathos.  Here, 
:or  instance,  are  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  on  Michael 
Angelo's  David  : — 

"  If  from  that  forehead  starry  light  should  rise 
By  some  device — think  you  would  that  be  Art  ? 
I  almost  think  so. 

Thou  terrible  !  That  such  a  one  as  thou 
Should  tread  the  World's  dust,  let  down  thus  to  walk 
Divine  amongst  confused  and  heathen  men, 
Much  signifies.     (Shout,  wastes  !)    This  is  God's 
boy." 

Mr.  Willmore,  however,  can  do  much  better  than 
this,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  search  for  new 
attitudes  towards  life  and  a  new  formula  of  expression 
may  in  time  be  rewarded.  The  poem  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book,  for  instance,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  lyric  impulse.  It  is  not  conveniently  quotable, 
but  a  few  lines  taken  from  its  end  will  show  the  quality 
of  the  inspiration  and  the  deftness  of  the  execution  : — 

"  Heaven's  house-soldiers, 
The  guards  of  the  high  God, 
Were  moved  at  the  Soul's  words  ; 
They  dropt  their  shining  sword-points, 
And  the  Man's  Soul 
Gazed  in  at  the  window-pane. 

There  the  poor  Wife  Martha 
Sat  with  the  three  Children 
Near  a  glow  of  ashes, 
And  wept. 

And  the  Soul  wept  too, 

And  moaned  and  shook  the  window, 

And  the  youngest  Child  said  joyfully, 

'  It  is  Father  come  home.' 

But  the  Mother  started  and  said 

'  It  is  the  storm-gust.'  " 

When  Mr.  Willmore  has  learned  that  to  avoid  con- 
ventionality is  not  necessarily  to  be  original,  he  should 
do  some  good  work. 


A  NOT  SUPERFLUOUS  LAW-BOOK. 
"The   Law  of  Principal   and   Surety."     By  S.  T. 

Rowlatt.  London  :  Stevens  and  Haynes.  1899. 
'""THE  English  law  of  guarantee  is  almost  whollv 
judge-made,  having  been  evolved  from  commercial 
usage  and  conceptions  of  equity  gradually  accepted  by, 
and  finally,  in  1873,  imposed  on,  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  The  Legislature  has  done  little  beyond  bringing 
guarantees  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  its  amend- 
ments, and  providing  in  the  bankruptcy  laws  for 
adjusting  accounts  on  the  insolvency  of  creditors  and 
debtors  and  their  sureties. 

This  state  of  affairs  by  no  means  lessens  the  task  of 
the  writers  of  text-books  ;  for,  instead  of  the  mild 
exercise  of  annotating  statutes,  they  must  examine, 
analyse,  and  marshal  crowds  of  cases  of  very  varying 
value  and  authority,  and  differentiate  between  those 
which  merely  construe  particular  bargains  and  those 
which  afford  definite  legal  rules  or  indications  of  a  con- 
sislent  development  of  legal  principles. 

This  task  Mr.  Rowlatt  has  undertaken,  and  has 
managed  to  spare  time  from  the  Venezuela  Arbitration 
to  render  a  considerable  service  to  practising  lawyers 
by  an  excellent  contribution  to  their  books  of  reference. 
He  has  dealt  with  some  1,500  judicial  decisions,  and 
has  succeeded  in  compressing  their  substance  into  a 
reasonable  space,  and  at  the  same  time  in  so  arranging 
them  as  to  present  his  results  in  a  proper  logical  order, 
and  with  all  necessary  fulness  of  detail,  without  alarm- 
ing the  empirical  instincts  of  the  English  lawyer  by  too 
great  a  parade  of  abstract  principles  or  literary  style. 
He  brings  out  fully  in  all  its  ramifications  the  nature 
of  the  law  of  guarantee— viz.  holding  the  surety  to  his 


actual  bargain,  and  ensuring  that  he  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  that  recourse  against  the  debtor  and  his 
co-sureties  which  is  of  the  essence  of  his  position  as  a 
person  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriage  of  another.  The  complexity  and  extent  of 
modern  commercial  transactions,  and  the  growth  of  the 
business  of  guaranteeing  the  debts  or  conduct  of  others, 
have  tended  to  make  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
sureties  inter  se,  and  as  against  the  creditor  or  principal 
debtor,  most  complicated.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
labour  of  working  out  such  problems  will  be  lightened 
by  this  book.  Careful  examination  chapter  by  chapter, 
and  almost  page  by  page,  has  disclosed  only  one 
marked  omission,  and  that  more  formal  than  substan- 
tial— viz.  of  the  provisions  of  the  Partnership  Act  of  1890, 
which  supersede  the  prior  law  as  to  guarantees  by 
firms. 


AMERICAN  BUSH-FRUITS. 

"Bush-Fruits."  A  Horticultural  Monograph  of  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  other  Shrub-like  Fruits.  By  Professor 
F.  W.  Card.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  ; 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1898. 

THE  interest  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  in  itself  as 
in  its  witness  to  the  astonishing  growth  of  the 
industry  which  has  called  for  it.  Here  we  have  a  volume 
— and  a  substantial  volume,  too,  of  more  than  500 
pages — written  by  a  Professor  of  Horticulture,  who  has 
an  "  Experiment  Station  "  under  his  charge,  merely  on 
the  bush-fruits,  which  in  England  are  seldom  thought 
worth  more  than  a  few  pages  of  an  horticultural  book. 
Moreover  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  proposed  series 
of  monographs  on  the  various  types  of  American 
fruits,  which  are  to  be  edited  by  another  Professor, 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University  ;  and 
the  book  itself,  we  are  told,  is  "an  extension 
of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Cornell  University  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture."  All  this 
testifies  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  American  horticulture — the  culture  of  the 
smaller  or  bush- fruits.  Few  people,  probably,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  any  idea  of  the  importance 
which  this  industry  has  already  assumed,  but  many 
indications  of  it  can  be  gleaned  from  various  places  in 
the  book.  Thus,  for  example,  we  read  that  one  single 
county,  Wayne,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  markets 
about  1,000  tons  of  dried  raspberries  every  year,  while  of 
huckleberries — though  these  latter  can  hardly  be  called 
cultivated,  but  are  merely  protected  from  poachers,  like 
pheasants — the  daily  receipts  in  New  York  are  said  to 
exceed  2,000  bushels  in  the  height  of  the  season  !  For 
most  of  the  bush-fruits,  such  as  gooseberries  and  currants, 
an  easy  access  to  market  is  as  needful  as  in  England,  for 
there  does  not  seem  to  beany  jam  or  tinned-fruit  industry, 
to  judge  from  the  curious  fact  that  jam  is  never  even 
mentioned.  But  with  raspberries  the  trade  in  the  dried 
fruit  far  exceeds  that  in  the  fresh,  and  hence  in  the  rasp- 
berry-growing districts,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  "  evaporators,"  or  drying  machinery  of  some 
kind,  are  necessary.  Though  the  first  evaporator  was 
only  patented  in  1870,  and  with  it,  as  the  author  proudly 
notes,  "the  introduction  of  the  word  '  evaporated,' to 
designate  the  product,"  the  patents  are  now  so  numerous 
that  Professor  Card  actually  has  to  classify  them  under 
five  heads,  of  which  the  "tower-drier"  seems  to  be  by 
far  the  most  important.  Sun-dried  raspberries  are 
usually  about  a  cent  per  pound  cheaper  than  evaporated 
ones,  because  the  former  are  so  liable  to  be  injured  by 
flies  ;  but,  as  the  Professor  sadly  remarks,  "consumers 
can  never  be  sure  which  they  are  getting."  The  dried 
raspberries  are  sent  either  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  or  in 
barrels  of  125  pounds  to  places  where  fresh  fruit  is 
scarce,  especially  beyond  Chicago.  One  enterprising 
dealer  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  two  or  three 
cases  only  to  France.  "The  goods  are  still  on  hand  in 
France,  with  no  disposition  to  take  them  at  any  price." 

The  book  is  carried  out  with  a  commendable 
thoroughness  of  method.  After  a  not  lengthy  prelimi- 
nary discussion,  which,  as  the  cditorexpressly  pointsout, 
avoids  all  the  historical  discussion  usually  to  be  found 
there,  three  principal  classes  are  distinguished  :  brajnblcs. 
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which  include  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  dewberries  ; 
groselles — a  rather  convenient  word  to  lump  together 
gooseberries  and  currants ;  and  miscellaneous  bush- 
fruits,  of  which  the  huckleberry  is  the  most  familiar 
name  in  the  type.  The  cranberry  is  omitted  altogether, 
it  is  not  very  clear  why  ;  and  the  strawberry  is  purposely 
postponed,  though  what  future  volume  it  can  fit  into  is 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  and  it  can  hardly  expect  one  all 
to  itself.  Each  of  the  leading  classes  has  separate 
and  very  full  and  evidently  careful  chapters  on  its 
botany,  treatment,  diseases,  and  its  specially  persecuting 
insects. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  book,  though 
decidedly  interesting  and  very  thorough,  is  not  of  any 
great  practical  value  for  growers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not  so  much 
that  the  conditions  differ  so  greatly  as  they  do,  wherever 
a  fruit  farm  is  found  practicable  at  all  in  England — 
it  has  been  so  found,  for  example,  at  Histon,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Tiptree  Heath,  in  Essex — as  that,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  a  native  of  one  side  very  rarely 
thrives  to  perfection  on  the  other.  The  American  black- 
berry has  often  been  tried  in  England,  but,  at  most, 
with  very  moderate  success.  Of  the  English  goose- 
berry Professor  Card  says,  "  like  all  European  fruits, 
'they  have  been  tried  again  and  again,  yet  they  have 
only  succeeded  here  and  there,  when  meeting  peculiarly 
favourable  conditions.  They  may  produce  a  few  good 
iberries  when  young,  but  are  almost  sure  to  fail  later." 
It  is  found  to  be  just  the  same  with  roses.  No  Ameri- 
can rose  has  come  to  stay  but  "The  Bride,"  and  she 
only  holds  on,  in  spite  of  her  delicacy,  by  her  extreme 
beauty.  That  exquisite  rose,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  was 
bought  up,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  by  the  Siebrecht 
firm,  and  brought  out  as  the  "Belle  Siebrecht."  She 
became  weakly  at  once,  and  was  disappointing  there, 
but  since  she  has  returned  the  great  growers  say  that 
she  has  recovered  her  constitution,  and  she  outshone 
(in  her  proper  name)  all  competitors  in  the  shows  of 
1898.  For  this  reason  the  book,  though  an  excellent 
one  for  a  horticulturist's  reference  library,  can  never  be 
©f  much  use  as  a  manual  for  an  English  grower. 

The  most  interesting  part,  probably,  to  us  will  be 
the  description  of  the  miscellaneous  sorts,  and  rather 
to  the  amateur  who  delights  in  the  beauty  or  rarity 
of  exceptional  varieties  than  to  the  market-gardener 
who  must  keep  sternly  to  what  is  of  practical 
value.  There  seems  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  some  varieties  of  the  black-cap  and 
purple- cane  raspberries  should  not  take  kindly  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  as  their  flavour  is  distinct  and 
their  productiveness,  in  America,  greater  than  either  the 
red  or  the  white,  they  offer  a  promising  field.  The 
huckleberry  is  quite  hopeless  as  yet,  even  in  America, 
for  cultivation,  and  insists  on  its  full  wild  condition. 
But  the  Goumi  (Eleagnus),  the  Juneberry  {Amelanchier), 
for  which  Prof.  Card  foretells  arising  future,  and  some 
of  the  Dewberries  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  would  seem 
to  deserve  experiments.  On  our  barberry  Prof.  Card  is 
unusually  severe.  He  says,  "  We  are  almost  led  to 
believe  that  we  can  take  anything  that  is  edible,  no 
matter  how  small,  hard,  sour,  puckery  [sic],  or  thorny 
it  may  be,  and  by  careful  selection  and  hybridising  pro- 
duce from  it  a  fruit  which  shall  delight  the  taste  and 
swell  the  purse  of  coming  generations.  Does  not  the 
history  of  this  fruit  suggest  that,  after  all,  there  may  be 
some  things  which  are  not  worth  trying  to  improve  ?  " 
The  barberry  will  probably  never  make  a  market  fruit  ; 
but  its  exceptional  beauty  as  a  shrub,  combined  with  the 
delicacy  of  flavour  of  its  berries  in  a  conserve,  ought  to 
keep  for  it  a  place  of  some  little  distinction. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  well 
indexed,  so  that  it  is  a  good  opening  for  the  promised 
series.  The  Americanisms,  such  as  "flavor"  and 
"forever,"  must  be  expected,  and  are  not  very  obtru- 
sive. A  few  words,  such  as  "checkrows"  (planted 
chequer-wise)  and  "scarifier"  (a  sort  of  hoe),  seem  to 
need  a  word  of  explanation.  The  curious  derivation  of 
"gooseberry"  from  "kruis,"  the  Dutch  for  cross, 
because  it  was  ready  for  use  "just  after  the  Festival 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross"  (May  3),  is  obviously 
absurd.  It  is  really  "  groscr-bcrry,"  and  "  groser  "  is 
the  same  as  the  American  "  groscllc,"  and  the  French 
"  groscille." 


FICTION. 

"Gosta  Berling's  Saga."  By  Selma  Lagerlof. 
Authorised  translation  by  Lillie  Tudeer.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1898. 

MISS  TUDEER  has  done  her  work  as  translator 
admirably.  From  the  happy  boldness  of  the 
word  "  Saga"  in  the  title  down  to  the  last  paragraph, 
the  delightful  surprise  and  interest  of  things  unEnglish 
never  forsake  the  reader. 

The  shadows  of  the  North  hang  over  every  page 
of  the  book,  and  there  also  fall  the  tender  gleams 
of  Northern  light.  We  are  much  nearer  nature 
than  is  common  now-a-days.  We  see  movements 
of  the  conscience  that  are  very  simple  and  heroic, 
action  which  is  cast  off  in  large  impressive  lines, 
passions  that  are  primitive,  coarse,  tremendous  ;  here, 
love  is  poetry  ;  tears,  despair  and  repentance  lie  near 
the  surface,  but  patient  expiation  follows,  nor  has  it 
lost  the  mild  attendant  spirit  hope  ;  here  also  a  trifle 
will  throw  open  flood-gates  of  disaster  ;  there  is  noj 
measure  ;  for,  after  all,  these  Norse  folk  are  but 
children  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  men  ;  like 
children  they  act  on  impulse,  like  children  their  griefs 
are  deep  and  sudden  and  short,  like  children  they  solve 
difficulties  in  unconsidered  ways.  There  are  three  main 
characteristics  of  the  society  the  book  depicts,  which 
are  interesting  as  marking  a  striking  divergence  from 
our  own.  One  is  the  close  union  between  men  and 
nature  ;  the  antics  of  the  men  might  almost  be  described 
as  symptoms  of  the  moods  of  Nature,  while  the  descrip- 
tions of  Nature  are  as  interesting,  as  sympathetic  and 
detailed,  as  the  doings  of  men.  The  chapters  headed 
"The  Landscape"  and  "  Lilliecrona's  Home"  are 
beautiful  examples.  The  second  characteristic  is  the 
grip  that  both  religious  superstition  and  the  supersti- 
tions left  by  Paganism,  have  on  the  people's  minds.  Of 
the  first  a  most  impressive  example  is  the  incident  of 
the  horde  of  wolves  who  hem  in  the  guilty  flight  of 
Gdsta  and  Anna.  "  Gosta  drove  into  the  yard  at  Berga, 
the  wolves  following  them  to  the  very  steps,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  beat  them  off  with  the  whip.  '  Anna,' 
he  said,  as  they  reached  the  door,  '  it  is  not  God's  will. 
Keep  a  good  countenance  now,  if  you  are  the  woman  I 
think  you.'  The  sleigh  bells  had  been  heard  indoors, 
and  all  the  household  came  to  meet  them."  Of  the 
second,  the  weird  incident  of  the  Witch  of  Dovresand  the 
magpies  is  the  most  striking.  The  third  characteristic 
is  the  reliance  of  the  men  upon  the  rule  of  women  for 
their  safety.  When  the  Saga  opens,  the  "  Lady  of 
Ekeby  "  is  the  vigorous  ruler  of  the  district  ;  she  has  a 
passionate  love  for  her  "  people,"  and  in  her  lavish 
benevolence  keeps  twelve  ne'er-do-weels  as  her  pen- 
sioners. She  is  driven  forth  from  her  position  by  her 
husband  and  by  the  twelve  pensioners,  who  are  named 
the  "  Cavaliers."  The  book  is  merely  the  tale  of  the 
year  of  ruin  that  follows.  Gosta  Berling,  the  disgraced 
priest  and  the  youngest  of  the  Cavaliers,  is  the  wild 
though  beautiful  soul  of  the  disaster  ;  and  throughout 
the  year  the  great-hearted  "  Lady  of  Ekeby,"  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  person  in  Varmland,  wanders 
as  a  beggar,  filled  with  the  bitterest  grief  at  the  evil 
brought  on  the  people,  rather  than  with  revenge 
at  her  own  wrongs.  She  has  left  behind  her 
at  Ekeby,  however,  a  trusted  serving  -  maid,  and 
while  the  men  are  engaged  in  scattering  and 
destroying,  the  girl  manages  unaided  to  keep  the 
Ekeby  household  together,  and  to  prevent  complete 
wreckage  of  the  district.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  repentant  Cavaliers  are  wearying  of 
their  prolonged  carousal,  the  young  Countess  Elizabeth 
— a  lovely  soul  doing  penance  for  a  fancied  sin — is 
rescued  by  them,  and  established  at  Ekeby  as  ruler  in 
the  place  of  t he  former  mistress  ;  and  once  more  things 
are  righted,  and  Kkeby  and  the  cavaliers  brought  back 
to  their  good  sense.  The  men,  strong  and  wild  as 
Vikings,  do  not  apparently  feel  safe  unless  they  have 
placed  (heir  rugged  natures  and  impulsive  passions 
under  some  orderly  mother-guidance.  Here  we  seem 
to  return  to  very  primitive  instincts  ;  indeed,  the 
original  difference  between  the  sexes  shines  out  in 
this  book  in  a  manner  very  striking  to  modern  eves. 
Another  very  impressive  characteristic  is  the  submission 
of  the  whole  being  to  the  idea  of  expiation,  or,  again, 
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a  childlike  and  conscious  submission  to  the  guidance  of 
a  wisdom  unhesitatingly  recognised  as  higher  than  their 
own.    From  a  book  in  which  every  chapter  is  full  of 
beauties,  full  of  strange  flashes  of  truth  and  of  smart- 
ing pathos,  we  gather  one  instance  of  this  power  of 
acquiescence.    It  is  from  the  chapter  called  "  God's 
Pilgrim."     Captain  Lennart  has  suffered  five  years' 
wrongful  imprisonment,  and  is  returning  home  unspoiled 
and  full  of  simple  joy  to  a  wife  who  has  proudly  refused 
to  believe  him  guilty,  but  who  is  very  stern  at  any 
recognisable  wrongdoing.    On  his  way  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the   Cavaliers,  and  they,  instigated  by 
Sintram,  the  human-demon  of  the  book,  play  on  him 
a  sorry  trick,  and  convey  him,  as  an  apparently  drunken 
wreck,  to  his  home.     His  wife,  mistaking  his  condition, 
drives  him  away — seemingly  in  Varmland  the  woman 
would  have  the  right  to  do  this.    "  He  tried  to  follow 
her.    She  gave  him  a  backward  thrust  on  the  breast. 
*  Do  you  think  I  will  take  a  man  like  you  to  be  master 
over  my  house  and  my  children  ?  '    The  door  slammed, 
and  the  bar  fell  into  its  place.  .  .  .    The  Cavaliers 
could  not  restrain  their  mirlh.  .  .  .    When  Captain 
Lennart  heard  them  laugh,  he  turned  and  wanted  to 
fight  them.    They  sprang  aside  and  climbed  into  their 
cart.    He  rushed  after  them,  but  stumbled  over  a  stone 
and  fell  headlong,  and  though  he  got  up  he  did  not 
follow  them  any  further.    A  thought  struck  his  con- 
fused mind.    Nothing  happened  in  the  world  without 
it  being  the  will  of  God.    1  Whither  wilt  Thou  lead 
me  ?  '  he  said.    '  I  am  a  feather,  driven  by  the  breath 
of  Thy  spirit.    I  am  a  ball  in  Thy  hands.  Whither 
wilt  Thou  lead  me  ?    Why  dost  Thou  close  the  doors 
•of  my  home  against  me  ?  '    And  he  went  away  from  his 
home,  thinking  it  was  God's  will  he  should  do  so." 

There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  simplicity  in  this  ;  and 
such  touches  meet  the  reader  again  and  again.  No 
true  lover  of  human  nature  can  fail  to  be  moved  by 
this  book. 

■"The  Two  Standards."    By  William  Barry.    London  : 
Unwin.  1899. 

This  is  a  very  long  novel,  written  by  a  very  able  and 
learned  priest,  whose  first  book,  "The  New  Antigone," 
has  not  been  forgotten.  We  should  describe  it  as  some- 
thing between  one  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novels 
and  one  of  Ouida's.  Dr.  Barry  has  done  his  best  to 
seize  upon  topics  of  contemporary  interest.  His  story 
hinges  on  the  fortunes  of  a  great  company-promoter  ; 
Jiis  hero  is  a  German  musician  and  poet,  obviously 
suggested  by  Wagner  ;  there  is  a  lady  who  is  clair- 
voyante  ;  there  is  a  decadent  gentleman  who  presides 
over  social  functions  ;  and  there  is  Exeter  Hall.  And 
Dr.  Barry  knows  what  he  writes  about  ;  he  has  got  the 
jargon  of  the  society  which  is  rich  and  affects  to  be 
artistic  ;  his  financier,  the  cultured  millionaire,  is  a  well- 
-chosen  type  ;  his  heroine,  the  young  lady  with  beauty  and 
talent  w  ho  gets  bored  in  a  country  vicarage,  and  strikes  out 
for  herself  in  London,  is  quite  conceivable  ;  in  short,  he 
knows  his  world.  His  people  talk  as  people  do  talk 
nowadays  ;  they  do  the  right  things,  or  do  no  wrong 
things  ;  one  cannot  put  a  finger  on  any  of  their  phrases 
and  say,  This  is  absurd.  But  the  sad  thing  is  that  not 
one  of  them  is  alive.  That  is  why  Dr.  Barry  is  like 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  He  is  like  Ouida  because  of  a 
certain  tendency  to  rhetoric,  which  is  present  i«  all 
his  satire  ;  but  he  has  not  the  fire  which  makes  up 
for  many  of  that  lady's  extravagances.  Moreover, 
with  all  his  effort  to  be  up  to  date,  the  work  is  old- 
fashioned.  The  style  is  old-fashioned  ;  the  form  is 
old-fashioned  with  its  digressions  and  introduction 
of  episodes  which  do  not  help  on  the  story  ;  and  the 
point  of  view  is  almost  early  Victorian.  Dr.  Barry 
does  not  seem  to  realise  that  Evangelicalism  is  out 
of  fashion.  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour,  whom  he  has  in 
mind,  could  never  have  organised  nowadays  a  great 
missionary  syndicate.  Gordon  College  is  to  be  a 
Mohammedan  University.  The  one  thing  in  the  book 
which  carries  conviction  (except  the  description  of  the 
heroine's  first  appearance  on  a  stage)  is  the  account  of 
the  hero's  temporary  retreat  to  a  Jesuit  monastery.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  interesting  book — interesting  by 
its  faults  as  well  as  its  merits — but  it  proves  that  not 
even  ability,  culture,  and  style,  added  to  experience 
gained  in  the  confessional,  will  enable  a  man  to  write 


a  good  novel.  But  long  labour  and  much  thought  have 
evidently  been  put  into  this  book  by  an  able  man,  and  it 
is  well  worth  reading. 

"  Manders."  By  Elwyn  Barron.  London  :  John 
Macqueen.  1898. 
"  Manders  "  is  the  piteous  story  of  an  unchildlike 
little  child  who  pondered  many  things.  The  passages 
relative  to  America,  and  the  love  episodes  of  Miss 
Storey  and  Mr.  Medenhall,  we  dismiss  at  once,  not 
because  they  are  badly  done,  but  because  they  have 
been  better  done  often  enough  before.  Manders  and 
Manders  "  maman,"  however,  are  vivid  and  delicate 
creations,  with  an  individuality  of  their  own.  Manders 
maman  was  petite  and  mignonne  and  dimpled.  She 
was  good  from  instinct,  but  she  was  also  a  model  for 
"  the  altogether,"  until  Manders' baby  wrath  and  pity 
put  an  end  to  that  career.  Unhappily  for  Manders  and 
herself,  she  came  under  the  sway  of  an  American  artist, 
who,  for  all  his  limited  admiration  for  Joseph,  yet  knew 
a  good  woman  when  he  saw  one.  More  unhappily  still, 
Manders'  warning  •<  Maman  !  "  could  only  come  after 
the  apple  was  plucked.  And  when  the  little  maman 
was  dead,  Manders'  dignified  and  pathetic  treatment  of 
the  situation  was  her  betrayer's  worst  punishment. 

"Hope  the  Hermit."  By  Edna  Lyall.  London: 
Longmans.  1898. 
To  have  written  a  novel  whose  sheer  dulness  must 
cloud  the  beauty  of  the  Vale  of  Keswick,  and  fill  it  for 
the  travelled  reader  with  spectral  bores,  is  a  feat  from 
which  Miss  Edna  Lyall  is  perhaps  able  to  derive  more 
pleasure  than  those  who  are  called  on  to  contemplate 
her  achievement.  This  dreary  tale  should  have  been 
told  of  any  other  district  of  England  than  that  which  is 
consecrated  by  so  many  splendid  memories,  and  Canon 
Rawnsley,  to  whom  the  book  is  heartlessly  dedicated, 
may  very  well  tremble  as  he  walks  through  his  parish 
lest  he  should  encounter  the  ghosts  of  Michael  Derwent 
or  Audrey  Radcliffe.  Miss  Lyall's  narrative  treats  of 
the  struggles  between  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  fails  to  create  any  sense  of  historic  illusion, 
and  her  characters  deal  only  in  more  or  less  strenuous 
platitudes.  In  her  anxiety  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
reproducing  the  literary  methods  of  the  time,  Miss 
Lyall  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  about  1680,  it  was 
customary  to  finish  a  letter  with  the  phrase,  "  I  remain, 
Yours  faithfully."  It  is  only  necessary  *o  add  that 
Miss  Lyall's  own  style  is  as  viscous  and  unimaginative 
as  ever. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
"  Les  Chroniqueurs  de  FHistoire  de  France."    Charles  VII  et 
Louis  XI.     D'apres  les  Chroniqueurs  de  Monstrelet  h 
Commines.    Texte  abrege,  coordonne  et  traduit  par  Mme 
de  Witt,  nee  Guizot.    Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 
"  L' Alsace,  Le  Pays  et  ses  Habitants."     Par  Charles  Grad. 

Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 
"  Le  Tour  du  Monde."    Journal  des  Voyages  et  des  Voyageurs. 

Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 
"Le  Demon  des  Sables."    Par  Gustave  Toudouze.  Gravures 
dessinees  par  A.  Paris.    Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 

MME.  DE  WITT,  in  her  Chronicles  of  Charles  VII.  and 
Louis  XI.  has,  as  is  indeed  invariable  with  her,  accomplished 
her  task  of  selection,  amalgamation,  compression,  and  rendering 
intomodern  French— a  composite,  and  by  no  means  too  easy,  task 
— with  remarkable  judgment  and  success.  Mme.  de  Witt  knows 
exactly  how  to  pick  out  the  important  points  of  a  period  and  join 
them  together  so  as  to  make  a  homogeneous  narrative  in  which 
there  is  no  tediousness,  and  yet  no  neglect  of  any  detail  which 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  of  the  periods 
treated.  But,  indeed,  Mme.  de  Witt's  skill  in  this  regard  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are  throughout  of 
singular  merit,  and  the  reproductions  of  paintings  on  MSS., 
&c.  are  veritable  triumphs,  and  show  to  what  thoroughly 
artistic  purpose  chromo-lithography  can  be  turned.  As  an 
instance  we  may  point  to  "  Un  Bal  au  Quinzieme  Siecle" 
(p.  200),  reproduced  from  an  original  in  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal,  which  is  really  beautiful.  Of  the  "  planches  tirees  en 
noir"  the  portrait  of  Jean  d'Orleans,  Comte  de  Dunois  et  de 
Longueville  (p.  63),  is  a  very  good  example,  and  the  small 
engravings  are  of  uniform  excellence. 

M.  Grad's  "  L'Alsace"  is  a  capital  book  of  picturesque  travel, 
in  which,  moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion conveyed  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  without  a  touch  of 
pedantry  or — for  which  let  us  be  devoutly  thankful— of  the  New 
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Humour,  a  product,  indeed,  which  the  Great  French  Nation  has 
not  assimilated  and,  to  its  credit,  is  not  likely  ever  to  assimilate 
But  then  the  V  rench  have  native  humour  enough  without  forcino- 
lt.  Most  Englishmen  know  Alsace  chiefly  from  the  stories  of 
Erckmann-Chatnan,  and  perhaps  from  "  L'Ami  Fritz."  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  about  it  to  be  learnt,  and  pleasantly  learnt 
from  M.  Grad's  volume,  which  is  adorned  by  excellent  illus- 
trations. The  chapters  on  Wildenstein,  with  especial  reference 
to  pisciculture,  and  on  Strasburg,  probably  the  place  in  Alsace 
most  familiar  to  English  travellers,  will  be  found  particularly 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  while  he  who  has  an  artistic 
turn  will  be  captivated  by  what  is  told  of  the  "peintre  Sund- 
gauvien  M.  Jean-Jacques  Henner  and  by  the  reproductions 
from  Ins  work.  Altogether  the  book  is  to  be  highly  commended 
both  lor  the  letterpress  and  for  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

One  always  welcomes  the  annual  bound-up  volume  of  "  Le 
lour  du  Monde,"  with  its  great  variety  of  subject  and  illustra- 
tions, and  one  always  finds  it  a  capital  volume  to  dip  into  The 
on  y  conceivable  objection  to  it  is  its  unwieldiness,  but  that  is 
unluckily  not  to  be  avoided  except  by  changing  the  "format"  of 
the  whole  thing,  and,  after  all,  the  proverb  about  a  gift-horse 
may  well  be  applied  to  a  gift-book. 

"  L,e  Demon  des  Sables "  is  a  rattling  story  of  Bona- 
parte s  Egyptian  campaign,  with  plenty  of  stirring  adventure  in 
it  apart  from  the  central  interest.  This  concerns  the  secret 
attaching  to  the  mysterious  death  or  disappearance  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman,  the  son  of  whose  dearest  friend  joins  the 
campaign  m  order  to  fathom  if  may  be  the  mystery  The  secret 
is  very  well  kept  up  to  the  proper  moment,  and  the  scenes  of 
campaigning  and  other  adventure  are  both  interesting  and 
lively,  while  the  "comic  relief"  is  furnished  by  an  Alsatian 
soldier,  who  happily  is  not  overdone. 


"  From  Euston  to  Klondike."  By  Julius  M.  Price.  London  ■ 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1898. 
Mr.  Julius  M.  Price  went  out  to  Klondike  as  a  "special"  in 
the  service  of  an  illustrated  weekly  newspaper,  and  his  contri- 
butions form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  As  he  reached 
Dawson  City  last  June  his  opinions  are  among  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  regarding  the  Arctic  goldfields  of  the  far  North- 
west. He  refrains  from  giving  any  verdict  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  gold-bearing  area  of  the  Yukon  district.  Certainly  much 
gold  has  been  found  there,  but  the  rest  is— silence  Mr  Price's 
narrative  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  traveller  of  his  ex- 
perience, brightly  written  and  natural  in  the  sense  that  in  nature 
nothing  is  isolated.  He  does  not  waste  time  on  preliminaries, 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  that  of  his  return,  he 
enables  us  to  see  with  his  eyes  and  to  hear  as  it  were  with  his 
ears  all  that  is  worth  notice  on  the  journey,  and  that  all  is  seen 
and  heard  in  its  proper  place.  If  we  are  to  extract  any  moral 
from  Mr.  Price's  story  it  is  this  :— If  a  man  is  prepared  to  go 
through  the  hardships  entailed  by  mining  on  the  Yukon,  he  is 
likely  to  make  a  greater  profit  by  going  through  their  equiva- 
lent at  home.  The  numerous  sketches  add  to  the  value  of  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  useful  map. 

"A  Digest  of  the  Death  Duties."  By  A.  W.  Norman,  B.A., 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Office' 
2nd  edition.  London  :  William  Clowes  and  Sons 
Limited. 

Mr.  Norman  has  completely  transformed  the  appearance  of 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Death  Duties  The 
first  edition  of  1892  treated  the  subject  in  two  parts,  of  which  the 
second  consisted  of  a  Digest  Index  larger  than  the  body  of  the 
book  itself.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  good  idea,  but  it  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  point  of  convenience.  What  was  required 
was  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  treated  in  the  form  of  an 
alphabetical  digest  on  the  plan  of  the  Index,  and  this  has 
accordingly  now  been  done.  Its  special  virtue  is  its  practical 
treatment  of  an  appallingly  intricate  subject  by  an  expert  official 
m  the  office  which  collects  all  these  wonderful  Death  Duties  • 
and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Finance  Acts  of  1894,  1896, 
and  1898,  in  particular,  cannot  have  a  better  guide  than  this 
book. 

"The  Annual  Statutes,  1898."  By  J.  M.  Lcly,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell  ;  Stevens  and  Sons. 
All  the  well-known  features  of  this  annual  publication  arc 
reproduced  in  the  present  issue.  We  see  no  reason,  however 
for  reprinting  the  Land  Registration  Rules,  unless  it  were  to 
make  a  rather  small  book  somewhat  larger,  especially  as  the 
Act  itself  docs  not  come  into  the  volume;  and  the  rules  of 
several  other  statutes  as  the  Lencfices  Act,  the  Vaccination 
Act,  the  Inebriates  Act,  the  Prison  Act,  which  are  in  the 
volume  arc  omitted.  That  need  not  be  regretted  ;  nor  should  wc 
have  felt  the  loss  of  some  of  the  notes  and  extracts  from  the 
Vaccination  Commission  Report  in  the  annotation  of  the 
vaccination  Act. 

«  Th  e  '  H  ouse  '  on  Sport,"  by  Members  of  the  Slock  Exchange, 
edited  by  W.  A.  Morgan  (London  :  Gale  and  I'olde,,,  1  imitcd) 

has  been  got  together  m  furtherance  of  a  children's  dinner  fond 
and  will  no  doubt  command  a  considerable  measure  of  support' 
wholly  apart  from  any  intrinsic  merits.    The  volume  is  admir- 
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ably  "got  up,"  especially  in  view  of  the  short  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  editor  and  contributors.  Some  of  the  members 
show  themselves  possessed  of  a  quite  respectable  literary  style 
m  dealing  with  the  particular  kind  of  sport  which  interes  s 
them.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton's  contribution  on  Hunting  1 
especially  noteworthy.  We  do  not  like  to  suggest  nlariaris  J 
but  it  reads  like  a  reproduction  from  Whyte-Melville  * 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 
In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  hour,  it  has  become  the  custom! 
to  regard  the  stately  quarterlies  as  anachronisms.  Such  a  view- 
is  warranted  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  last  word  has  been 
said  by  the  journalist  who  delivers  his  verdict  on  events  almost 
before  they  happen.  The  truth  is  the  quarterlies  to-day  stand 
m  the  midway  between  journalism  and  history  ;  their  judgments 
are  neither  ephemeral  nor  final.  Subsequent  light  thrown  on 
the  subjects  dealt  with  may  render  a  revised  verdict  essential, 
but  the  conditions  of  publication  at  least  enable  the  reviewer  to 
sift  his  facts  and  weigh  his  words.  But  this  does  not  rob  them 
of  topical  interest.  Thus  the  "Edinburgh,"  the  "  Ouarterlv  » 
and  the  "Church  Quarterly"  all  contain  articles  on  the^St 
Church  Controversy  which  merit  careful  perusal.  The  "  English 
Historical  Review"  only  reflects  on  it  incidentally  in  a  lenlthv 
paper  on  "  Methods  of  Early  Church  History  "-methods  too 
often  animated  by  the  spirit  which  has  marked  the  recent  con- 
troversy. That  the  Church  is  in  danger  none  but  her  enemies 
would  for  a  second  contend.  If  there  is  the  smallest  ground 
for  anxiety,  there  is  also  much  for  hope.  This  is  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  the  «  Church  Quarterly"  in  a  critical  review  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Charge,  and  of  the  Archbishop 
of  \  ork  s  Pastoral  Letter.  There  is  unrest,  as  the  "  Edinburgh  " 
says,  but  there  is  no  need  and  no  wish  to  plunge  everything  into 
the  crucible  A  larger  percentage  of  extreme  Ritualism  than 
was  generally  realised  has  been  shown  to  exist,  but  that  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  "Quarterly's"  view,  stated  in  a  masterly 
article  on  "The  Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity,"  that  a  real 
revival  of  faith  is  taking  place.  It  is,  moreover,  recognised 
that  to  discard  dogma  in  the  interests  of  religion  would 
be  like  discarding  language  in  the  interests  of  thought » 
The  '  Quarterly  "  regards  the  present  manifestation  of  unrest 
as  evidence  of  reaction,  and  as  promise  that  "the  lio-ht  of 
Christianity  may  once  again  recover  the  lustre  which  has 
seemed  m  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  have  grown 
dim."  ° 

F or  the  British  race  no  question  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  I 
century  is  more  pressing  than  that  propounded  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— Are  Democracy  and 
Empire  permanently  compatible  ?    The  "  Quarterly  "  has  little 
doubt  that  the  people  will  prove  themselves  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion    Democracy  is  eminently  teachable,  and  has  shown  itself 
as  Imperial  as  the  veriest  autocrat.    In  Great  Britain  it  has 
been  the  mam  instrument  in  defeating  the  machinations  or  the 
indifference  of  the  Manchester  School.    "  It  is  quite  credibly 
reported,"  says  the  «  Quarterly,"  « that  in  the  mid-century  there 
existed  in  the  Colonial  Office  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  facilitatino- 
the  pacific  detachment  of  the  Colonies  from  their  connexion  with 
the  Mother-country."    Democracy  defeated  that  little  scheme, 
the  Empire  has  grown  as  the  electorate  has  been  widened 
and  Imperialism  has  undone  the  Radical  party.    In  France 
Republican  institutions  have  proved  no  bar  to  the  creation  of 
an  over-the  sea  Empire,  though  the  accomplishments  of  France 
in  this  direction  hardly  merit  the  high  eulogy  passed  on  them 
by  the  "  Quarterly."    In  America,  Monroeism  seems  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  Manchesterism  in  England.    Imperialism  may 
impart  to  the  administrative  machine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  stability  which  it  at  present  lacks.    An  Empire  can- 
not be  "  bossed  "  as  local  administration  can.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
argued  against  Democracy  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to 
become  the  sum  of  the  weaknesses  of  individuals.    That  the 
failings   of  a   popular    regime   arc  not   one    whit  greater 
than  those  of  the  Monarchical  State  we  are  reminded  in 
another  important  article  in  the   "  Quarterb ."   on  Austria 
Directly  an  Austrian  Minister  has  shown  a  mastery  of  the 
position  politically,  his  fall  has  resulted  from  the  inadequate 
support  given  him  by  his  Sovereign.    Or  wc  may  turn  to  a 
paper  m  the  "Edinburgh  "  on  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  "American 
Revolution."    Here  we  find   similar  evidence  that  popular 
Covcrnmcnt  has  no  monopoly  of  unwisdom.    It  is,  we  agree, 
going  too  far  to  suggest  that  New  England,  with  its  aspirations 
after  freedom  and  self-governmt nr,  repre;  -ntcd  the  Good  and 
Old  England  the  Wicked,    lint  a  little  common  sense  and 
tolerance  might  have  averted  the  crisis.    The  colonists  were 
not  anxious  to  sever  the  connexion.    As  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown, 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  for   Independence.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  devotion  of  the  Empire  Loyalists,  who  faced  the  wilder- 
ness and  ruin  rather  than  renounce  their  allegiance,  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  thrilling  episodes  in  all  history.    Even  in 
Connecticut,  where,  as  Mr.  George  A.  Gilbert  tells  us,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  "American   Historical  Review,"  the 
exponent  of  anti-republican  principles  was  accounted  little  less 
than  a  political  monstrosity,  there  was  a  respectable  Loyalist 
minority.  Whilst  Mr.  Gilbert  affords  an  intimate  insight  into  the 
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NOTES. 

Never  has  Mr.  Balfour  been  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  in  his  handling  of  the  Manchester  deputation.  It 
was  a  performance  well  worth  watching.  Dialectical 
skill  was  not  called  for,  but  the  far  rarer  power  of  show- 
ing men  that  they  are  wrong  without  making  them 
angry  was  needed  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  need  was 
satisfied.  Truly,  the  charm  of  good  manners  and  a 
refined  personality  counts  for  much  in  public  life.  How 
much,  we  have  of  late  had  many  opportunities  of 
judging  from  negative  and  positive  points  of  view  alike. 
Pronounced  Protestants  are  not  the  easiest  people  in  the 
world  to  win  over.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  we  have  in 
Mr.  Balfour  the  one  man  who  might  be  able  to  do  it. 
Quietly  and  courteously,  he  made  it  plain  that  he  would 
not  be  frightened  into  silence  "  when  his  conscience 
moved  him  to  speak."  He  knows  that  his  proposal  as 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland  is  an  in- 
stalment of  simple  justice.  Therefore  it  is  no  folly  in 
him  to  press  these  convictions,  even  if  they  result  in  his 
withdrawal  from  politics.  In  most  men  it  would  be  a 
rhetorical  untruth  to  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  them  whether  they  remained  in  public  life 
or  not,  but  in  Mr.  Balfour's  case  it  was  transparently 
true.  In  the  face  of  these  reiterated  declarations  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Lower  House,  it  is  idle,  if  not  worse, 
in  a  morning  journal  to  pretend  that  "  he  speaks  for 
himself  alone."  He  does  not,  indeed,  speak  for  the 
Government  officially,  but  he  certainly  does  not  speak 
for  himself  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  no  one  has  attempted  to  answer 
Mr.  Balfour's  letter  on  Irish  University  Education, 
although  the  extreme  Orangemen  and  the  political 
Dissenters  have  used  strong  language  about  it.  The 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  question  displayed  by  the 
intelligent  and  influential  organs  of  both  parties  is 
really  remarkable,  a  unanimity  which  is  only  empha- 
sised by  remarks  like  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
informs  us  that  to  provide  University  education  for 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  will  "call  down  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  upon  us  as  a  nation,"  or  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  who  closes  controversy  by  stating  that 
Mr.  Balfour's  views  are  "  really  immoral,"  whilst  his 
own  are  "brave,"  "healthy,"  and  "  British." 

The  Cambridge  meeting  at  Devonshire  House  will 
appeal  to  Oxford  men  only  less — if  less — than  to  Cam- 


bridge men.  Nor  can  the  appeal  stop  there.  Every 
educated  Englishman  and  Englishwoman,  and  thou- 
sands who  are  not  English,  should,  and,  we  trust, 
will  be  anxious  to  do  something  practical  to  help 
Cambridge  out  of  a  difficult)'  not  in  any  sense  of  her 
own  making.  It  will  be  a  national  scandal  if  Cambridge 
is  not  readily  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
financial  footing  by  the  contributions  of  private  wealth. 
A  vast  sum  was  collected  almost  in  a  few  days  to  waste 
on  the  "Darkest  England"  scheme.  Will  not  our 
millionaires  be  as  prompt  to  supply  the  means  of  real 
enlightenment?  Not  to  put  it  any  higher,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  purchase  social  advancement  by  giving  to 
Cambridge  rather  than  by  providing  doles  of  dinners 
and  financing  political  parties  ?  Givers  must  remember 
that  there  is  no  question  of  begging  here.  The  Cam- 
bridge appeal  is  a  claim.  The  University's  record 
makes  the  claim  a  right. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  to  move  the  Address  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  just  rounded  the  cape  of  forty 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  what 
Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  style  "the  higher  nobility." 
For  several  generations  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  have 
steered  clear  of  politics,  and  occupied  themselves  with 
the  management  of  their  estates  and  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture.  The  present  Duke  never  goes  into 
society,  which  bores  him  ;  but  he  is  devoted  to  sport, 
and  takes  the  chair  at  both  Conservative  and  Liberal- 
Unionist  meetings  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  wrote  a 
book  called  "The  History  of  a  Great  Estate  "  to  show 
that  he  was  out  of  pocket  by  his  Thorney  and  Woburn 
properties.  This  was  imprudent,  as  it  proves  that  the 
system  of  large  estates  is  economically  unsound,  and 
that  a  Duke  of  Bedford  can  only  keep  up  Woburn  out 
of  his  London  rents.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  Duke,  who  is  conscientious  and  intelligent.  But 
would  it  not  be  fairer  if  a  little  more  of  the  money  that 
is  drawn  out  of  Bloomsbury  was  spent  in  Bloomsbury, 
even  if  a  little  less  was  spent  on  Thorney  and  Woburn, 
and  Endsleigh  ? 

The  Address  will  be  seconded  by  Lord  Cawdor,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  Whip  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  common-sense  view  of  things,  and  the  genial,  easy 
manner  which  made  Lord  Emlyn  so  successful  a  Whip, 
have  turned  Lord  Cawdor  into  an  eminently  competent 
chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  Wales 
he  is  a  model  landlord,  and  is  almost  adored  by  his 
tenantry.  He  is  a  good  landlord  not  only  to  his  human 
but  also  to  his  ornithological  tenants,  having  rendered 
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that  historic  fortress  of  the  gulls,  the  Stack  Rock, 
inaccessible  to  man.  Just  before  his  father's  death, 
Lord  Emlyn  was  beaten  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
at  a  by-election  in  the  Cricklade  division. 

The  London  Government  Bill  is  to  be  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  Session,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Smith,  as 
chairman  of  the  London  Conservative  members,  has 
been  chosen  to  second  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  least,  that  is  presumably  the  explanation 
of  the  choice  ;  for  Mr.  Smith  is  a  perfectly  silent 
member,  and  has  not  shown  any  keen  interest  in 
politics.  It  is  strange  that,  out  of  sixty  constituencies, 
London  should  choose  so  few  men  of  first-rate  ability. 
Mr.  Goschen  is  now  the  only  London  representative  in 
the  front  rank,  and  nothing  annoys  him  more  than  to 
be  classed  as  a  metropolitan  member,  or  to  be  expected 
to  interest  himself  in  London  questions.  However, 
nobody  does  expect  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  every  way  that  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil 
is  unable  to  remain  on  the  London  School  Board.  The 
personal  loss  is  serious  ;  for  the  School  Board  is  weak 
in  personnel,  and  it  is  desirable  that  among  the  names 
of  its  members  there  should  at  least  be  one  that  carries 
with  it  public  significance.  Then  it  is  unfortunate  in  that 
it  leaves  a  loophole  for  the  re-intrusion  of  Diggleism. 
The  section  led  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  are  churchmen  and 
educationists  at  the  same  time.  Their  religious  policy 
is  clear,  and  it  is  better  for  the  working  of  the  Board 
that  there  should  be  two  parties,  with  honest  and 
sharply  defined  policies.  Diggleism  is  neither  honest 
nor  defined.  We  believe  the  Progressives  would  prefer 
a  straightforward  churchman  of  Mr.  Cecil's  type,  and 
would  support  him  as  against  a  follower  of  Mr.  Diggle. 
Seeing  that  Marylebone  deliberately  rejected  the 
latter,  and  put  Mr.  Cecil  second  on  the  pole,  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  question  of  a  Diggleite  pretender. 
With  ordinary  men  there  would  not  be. 

The  School  Board  made  its  last  effort  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  Clause  7  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Pro- 
gressives laid  their  appeal  before  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  Kensington,  and  were  answered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  London  C.  C.  They  certainly  did 
not  shine  to  advantage  in  the  presentation  of  their 
case.  In  the  judicial  atmosphere  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Board-room  flowery  rhetoric  and  cheap  claptrap  are 
out  of  place,  and  what  is  wanted  is  statement,  backed 
by  facts.  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  who  led  off,  displayed 
a  most  zealous  anxiety  lest  the  freedom  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  should  be  curtailed.  Such  a  new-born  zeal  for 
old  antagonists  caused  much  merriment.  He  further 
tried  to  argue  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  rob 
the  working  classes  of  higher  education  by  a  revision 
of  the  regulations  of  the  department  ;  but,  as  Sir  John 
Donelly  pointed  out,  the  idea  had  been  not  to  rob  one 
class,  but  to  extend  the  benefits  to  all. 

Mr.  Bond,  who  followed,  indicated  that  the  present 
crisis  was  due  to  the  persistent  overlapping  of  the 
School  Board.  The  fact  is  the  latter  have  tried  to  play 
a  game  of  "  grab  "  in  the  L.C.C.'s  Hinterland,  and  look 
near  meeting  their  Fashoda.  Mr.  Graham  Wallas 
did  not  improve  matters  by  asserting  that  the  over- 
lapping had  not  been  deliberate,  since,  if  it  were 
unintentional,  it  only  serves  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  School  Board  for  intelligent 
administration,  and  as  a  powerful  plea  for  having  one 
paramount  authority.  Mr.  Macnamara  began  by  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  whole  School  Board  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  ratepayers  who  supported  them  ;  he  ended 
by  venturing  to  put  forward  merely  his  personal  opinion. 
I  lis  assertion  that  the  action  of  the  department  was 
unconstitutional  was  sharply  reprehended  by  the  chair- 
man ;  he  further  declared  that,  if  Clause  7  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  more  overlapping  than  ever.  Each 
party  would  start  rival  schools  "  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing" — we  scarcely  think  the  ratepayers  will  sec  the 
joke  in  the  same  light  as  Mr.  Macnamara. 

Then  came  the  "knock-out"  blow  lor  the  School 
Hoard.  Sir  John  Donelly  asked  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley 
what  statutory  right  the  School  Board  had  to  spend 


public  money  outside  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  Code.  Mr.  Stanley  flared  up,  and  objected 
to  having  such  a  question  sprung  on  him.  Sir  John 
Donelly  explained  it  was  no  personal  matter,  but  in  his 
opinion  "  a  fundamental  question."  How  could  so  old 
a  School  Board  hand  be  taken  thus  unawares  by 
such  a  "fundamental"  question?  He  replied  that, 
if  the  question  referred  to  the  matter  of  grants,  then 
Sir  John  Donelly  was  "  challenging  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct"  of  his  own  department.  But  Sir  John  ex- 
plained he  referred  to  the  use  of  the  rates  ;  and  when  the 
case  of  Brighton  was  suggested,  where  a  legal  decision 
was  recorded  against  the  School  Board,  Mr.  Stanley 
tried  to  shuffle  out  of  it  by  asserting  that  Brighton  was 
an  isolated  case,  being  entirely  non-elementary,  which 
it  was  not.  And  so  the  murder  is  out.  At  last  the 
question  has  been  officially  raised  whether  the  School 
Boards  are  not  acting  illegally  in  using  the  rates  for 
education  {in  day  schools)  higher  than  clcmcntaiy.  The 
doughtiest  champions  of  the  School  Board  cannot  find 
a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  persistent  agitation  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards  has 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  Paris  which  makes 
the  position  more  than  ever  difficult  for  Englishmen  to 
understand.  The  Court,  accused  of  partiality  towards 
the  revisionists,  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  duties,  and  the 
case  is  to  be  tried  by  the  three  Chambers  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  consisting  of  forty-six  judges.  M.  Lebret, 
Minister  of  Justice,  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
Government,  in  adopting  this  course,  did  not  mean  to 
impute  any  irregularity  to  the  conduct  of  MM.  Loew, 
Manau  and  Bard,  the  three  judges  who  consti- 
tuted the  Criminal  Court,  but  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, it  was  advisable  that  they  should  not  deliver 
final  judgment !  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  whose 
resignation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  dead- 
lock, declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Government 
is  trying  to  whitewash  the  Criminal  Court,  because  it  is 
part  of  a  huge  conspiracy  to  bring  about  the  acquittal 
of  a  guilty  man.  Meantime,  Esterhazy  has  returned  to 
Holland,  as  the  result  of  a  polite  hint  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  that  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest  if  he  remained 
in  France. 

It  has  always  been  understood  in  this  country  that 
President  McKinley  was  honestly  desirous  to  keep  the 
peace  with  Spain,  and  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Jingoes,  especially  in  Congress,  who  shouted  for 
war.  General  Woodford  now  declares  that  he,  as 
American  Ambassador,  was  only  playing  a  game  at 
Madrid;  that  he  was  instructed  "to  exhaust  the  arts 
of  peace  until  15  April,  the  earliest  date  at  which  we 
could  be  anywhere  near  ready  for  war."  We  confess 
that  this  cat-and-mouse  policy  does  not  increase 
our  admiration  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ;  nor,  as  Englishmen,  can  we  take  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  cat  on  the  pounce  was  successful 
because  of  "the  loyal  friendship  of  England."  Such 
loyalty  comes  near  to  disloyalty  to  something  more 
precious  than  American  friendship. 

The  figures  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  during 
1898  are  now  published  ;  and  they  make  wholesome 
reading  for  optimists  of  the  Giften  type  in  these  islands. 
As  with  us,  so  with  Germany,  the  imports  have  grown 
largely.  They  were  worth  243  millions  in  1897  and 
274  millions  in  1898.  But,  unlike  the  case  in  England, 
German  exports  have  also  grown  from  193  millions  to 
200  millions.  Germany  has  shared  with  us  the  loss  of 
the  American  market  for  woollen  goods,  her  exports  of 
these  textiles  having  also  decreased  during  the  year ; 
but,  unlike  us,  she  has  largely  increased  her  exports  of 
iron  manufactures.  So  much  pig  iron  is  being  used 
that  supplies  have  become  really  scarce,  and  it  is  said 
that  rolled  iron  works  accept  new  orders  only  on 
condition  that  prompt  delivery  is  not  bargained  for. 
Industrial  shares  are  booming  on  the  German  market, 
as  the  German  Government  finds  to  its  cost  when 
negotiating  a  new  loan  :  instead  of  buying  Government 
stock,  Germans  just  now  prefer  to  sell  what  stock 
they  hold,  that  they  may  invest  the  money  in  the 
country's  expanding  industries. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  has  again  made  public  confession 
of  his  dislike  of  the  bounty  system,  and  has  again  pro- 
mised (or  prophesied)  that  it  shall  be  abolished.  Does 
he  mean  it,  tHs  time  ?  He  has  told  us  this  tale  so 
often  ;  time  and  again  he  has  buoyed  up  the  wretched 
West  Indians  with  hopes  which  have  not  been  realised. 
It  is  an  easy  way  of  getting-  cheers  from  a  meeting,  this 
denunciation  of  bounties,  these  perorations  of  resolve 
to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  to  make  such  professions  is 
dishonest  in  him  who  does  not  mean  to  fulfil  them, 
unfair  and  unkind  in  him  who  is  not  able.  The  West 
Indian  planters  and  the  British  refiners  know  that,  if 
the  bounties  were  abolished— and  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  certainly  get  them  modified,  and  probably 
abolished — they  would  be  able  again  to  make  headway. 
Some,  no  longer  trusting  in  the  Government,  or  weighed 
down  too  heavily  by  debt  and  misfortune,  give  up 
the  struggle  ;  others  are  prompted  by  the  hope  of 
abolition  to  keep  going  a  little  longer.  Let  Mr. 
Chamberlain  weigh  his  words  very  carefully  when  next 
he  speaks  on  the  question.  Better  still,  let  him  insist 
in  the  Cabinet  on  the  redemption  of  his  promises  to  the 
empire. 

One  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  disgust  which 
an  intellectual  dilettante  such  as  the  author  of  "  Philo- 
sophic Doubt  "  must  feel  at  having  to  expound  to  a 
provincial  coterie  views  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
judice. It  was  certainly  clever  to  balance  the  upset  of 
their  real  object — the  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  the 
whole  High  Church  school — by  cordial  acquiescence  in 
their  avowed  objection,  the  suppression  of  illegalities. 
We  are  glad  Mr.  Balfour  condemned  the  policy  of  pro- 
moting fresh  ecclesiastical  legislation  at  this  juncture. 
Unquestionably  there  is  force  in  his  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional unfitness  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  spiritual 
affairs.  "  It  is  a  mixed  body,  containing  men  of  all 
denominations,  some  men  of  no  denomination,  some 
men  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  form  of 
religion.  Until,  therefore,  the  necessity  is  clearly 
shown,  and  the  Bishops  have  clearly  failed,  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
even  the  best-considered  Bill  that  can  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament."  These  are  wise  words  ; 
but  they  do  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the 
Episcopal  measure  which  has  been  recently  announced. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  treasured  secret  is  at  length 
revealed.  The  panacea  for  Ritualism  is  now  public. 
Not  legislation,  but  organised  espionage.  Fas  est 
et  ab  hoste  doceri.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  con- 
tributes the  method  and  the  principles  of  the  latest 
Protestant  device.  Sir  William  aspires  to  be  the 
Dominic  of  Protestantism.  The  scheme  has  been  well 
thought  out.  Instructions  are  to  be  carefully  drawn 
for  the  use  of  the  familiars,  whose  task  will  be  to  watch 
and  report  on  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  The  Holy 
Office  will  be  extra-diocesan,  though  it  will  make  the 
diocese  the  unit  of  organisation.  The  parish  schools  as 
well  as  the  parish  church  are  to  be  subject  to  inquisition. 
A  pleasing  development  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  love  of 
freedom. 

But  Sir  William  has  yet  another  bolt  in  his  quiver. 
The  appeal  to  the  purse  shall  assist  the  appeal 
to  passion.  He  bids  his  supporters  revenge  themselves 
by  withdrawing  support  from  Church  work.  The 
Protestant  manufacturer,  whose  Ritual  preferences  are 
not  accepted  by  his  bishop,  is  encouraged  to  repudiate 
his  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  provision  of  his  work- 
people. The  poverty-stricken  districts  of  our  great 
towns  are  to  be  reduced  to  spiritual  destitution  in  the 
interest  of  the  fanatical  resentments  of  individuals. 
Protestantism  under  Sir  William  Harcourt  develops  a 
plan  of  campaign  with  the  recognised  sanctions. 
Religious  fanaticism  bent  to  the  service  of  a  neglected 
politician  remains  fanatical,  but  ceases  to  be  religious. 
Quite  consistently  the  party  of  the  "Protestant  One 
Thousand  "  borrow  the  language,  as  they  have  long 
followed  the  methods,  of  the  Caucus.  No  wonder  these 
agitators  find  difficulty  in  providing  their*demonstrations 
with  figure-heads.     It  is  easy  to  see  why  Lady  Wim- 


borne  is  given  the  leading  part ;  as  also  why  intellectual 
men  stand  aloof.  There  is  only  one  quarter  (and  there 
we  may  respect  it  as  a  kind  of  pathetic  fallacy)  where 
this  factitious  movement  has  in  it  any  sincerity — -amongst 
the  masses  of  an  half-educated  middle  class  the  historic 
home  of  prejudice  and  Philistinism. 

The  exclusion  of  alien  immigrants  has  come  up  in 
rather  a  novel  and  amusing  form.  The  Inns  of  Court 
have  before  them  a  proposal  to  place  some  restriction 
upon  the  admission  of  foreigners.  Last  year  a  delegate 
of  the  Bar  Council  told  the  Brussels  Congress  of  Advo- 
cates of  All  Nations  that  there  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
English  Bar  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Germans,  and  even 
Chinese — and  he  might  have  extended  his  list.  We 
have  free-trade,  he  said,  but  there  is  no  reciprocity. 
An  Englishman  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  French, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  Russian,  or,  indeed,  of  hardly 
any  Continental  Bar.  The  profession  does  not  object 
to  the  proposal,  for  the  Inns  have  to  consider  English 
barristers  abroad,  even  if  the  Bar  here  does  not  itself 
actually  suffer  from  foreign  competition. 

A  question  of  general,  and  not  merely  professional, 
importance  is  involved  in  a  recent  decision  that  Licen- 
tiates of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  are  not  entitled  to 
describe  themselves  as  physicians.  If  medical  practi- 
tioners do  not  describe  themselves  accurately  according 
to  the  various  diplomas  they  hold,  they  are  themselves 
assisting,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  encouraging  the  poor 
and  ignorant  classes  to  take  little  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  qualified  and  the  unqualified 
practitioner  ;  which  is  a  real  public  clanger.  It  is  true 
the  Licentiate  Apothecary  is  now  entitled,  under  the 
Medical  Acts,  to  practise  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery  as  freely  as  members  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  but,  without  raising  distinc- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  the  respective  examinations,  it 
is  not  to  be  regretted  that  in  future  the  Licentiates  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  who  have  all  over  the  country 
described  themselves  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  must 
discontinue  that  practice. 

The  colonies  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  mother-country,  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  navy.  In  the  matter  of  naval  reserve  they 
might  render  us  valuable  assistance  ;  let  each  colony  be 
provided  with  a  reserve  depot  at  its  principal  dockyard 
town,  the  accommodation  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  station  and  the  population  of  the  place. 
Except  when  called  out  by  royal  proclamation,  such  a 
reserve  would  not  be  required  to  serve  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  station  ;  their  training  should  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  reserve  men  at  home.  Our 
distant  squadrons  would  then  be  able  when  necessity 
arose  to  complete  complement  or  fill  up  casualties  in 
time  of  war  without  waiting  for  drafts  from  heme. 
Such  a  system  would  foster  imperial  feeling  ;  for  no  men 
are  so  loyal  as  those  who  have  sailed  under  the  white 
ensign. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  with  a  new 
mechanical  appliance  called  the  aerial  graphoscope 
were  laid  before  the  members  of  the  United  Service 
Institution  in  an  interesting  lecture  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Eric  Bruce.  Its  object  is  to  test  the  persistence  of 
vision  in  different  individuals.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  hoped  it  might  prove  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  eyesight  of  recruits  for  signal  classes 
in  both  army  and  navy.  The  value  of  this  invention  to 
the  naval  service  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as,  owing 
to  the  ship's  motion  at  sea,  too  great  rapidity 
in  signalling,  except  for  exercise,  is  a  mistake. 
One  speaker  took  exception  to  the  whole  Morse 
Code,  on  account  of  the  time  and  practice  necessary 
for  its  efficient  working.  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- 
Smith  pointed  out  that  its  value  consists  in  no  appa- 
ratus being  requisite  for  its  use  :  a  stick  in  the  daytime, 
an  ordinary  lamp  at  night,  can  be  made  sufficient,  whilst 
in  thick  weather  signals  can  be  transmitted  by  sound. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  mercantile 
marine  has  no  method  of  signalling  by  night.  This 
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grave  defect  may  often  cause  a  serious  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Surely  a  knowledge  of  the  Morse  Code 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  every  officer  of  the 
merchant  service.  Had  a  means  of  signalling  been 
known,  the  "  Drummond  Castle  "  might  probably  have 
been  saved. 

The  Empress-Dowager  of  China  has  taken  the 
ominous  step  of  selecting  Kwang-su's  successor.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  minor  has  been  chosen 
for  the  future  sovereign,  and  that  the  Empress-Dowager 
— who  may  still  look  forward  to  many  years  of  activity 
— is  employing  this  means  to  secure  for  herself  a  per- 
manent predominance  in  the  government.  Hu  Vu  Fen, 
one  of  the  few  honest  officials  in  the  Chinese  service, 
has  been  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Chief  Director  of 
Northern  Railways.  It  was  he,  it  will  be  remembered, 
who  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
line  to  Niu-chwang,  in  the  face  of  Russian  opposition. 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald  is  making  a  firm  stand  in  insisting 
that  the  trumped-up  charges  against  Hu  Yu  Fen  should 
be  investigated.  But  it  is  useless  for  our  Minister 
at  Peking  to  take  up  firm  attitudes  if  he  is  not  backed 
up  by  the  Government  at  home.  Unfortunately,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  learnt  to  attach  little  import- 
ance to  the  promises  or  threats  of  a  Minister  who  is 
always  told  to  give  way  at  the  last  moment. 

Lord  Tennyson's  appointment  to  the  Governorship 
of  South  Australia  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  all 
who  support  the  idea  of  Imperial  Federation.  It  is 
suggestive,  not  so  much  because  he  is  the  untried  son 
of  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  as  because  his  father  was  so 
ardent  an  advocate  of  closer  relations  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother-country.  The  first  Lord 
Tennyson  was  deeply  attached  to  Mr.  Gladstone  per- 
sonally, but  politically  he  was  not  a  Gladstonian.  He 
loved  the  man,  but  not  the  politician.  As  Poet  Lau- 
reate, he  missed  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the 
moral  that  the  future,  not  only  of  the  English  race, 
but,  in  some  measure,  of  the  world,  depends  on  the 
readiness  of  the  various  members  of  the  British  Empire 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  all  circumstances.  If 
the  Governor-elect  of  South  Australia  has  not  inherited 
his  father's  gift  for  song,  he  has  imbibed  to  the  full 
his  father's  Imperial  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Flora  Shaw  has  cruelly  dissipated  the  halo  of 
romance  that  surrounded  a  journey  to  Klondyke. 
Young  gentlemen  whom  it  has  been  found  expedient  to 
transplant  from  Piccadilly  to  Dawson  City  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  impose  on  tender-hearted  womenfolk 
with  tales  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  horrible  privations, 
which  Miss  Shaw  has  shown  are  largely  things  of  the 
past.  The  journey  takes  no  more  than  a  month,  which, 
subtracting  a  fortnight  for  the  luxurious  transit  to  Van- 
couver, leaves  only  a  fortnight  for  the  perils  of  the 
White  Pass.  Secondly,  Miss  Shaw  has  demonstrated 
thac  these  same  perils  can  be  gone  through  by  a  woman 
with  comparative  ease  and  comfort — that  is  to  say,  if 
one  can  take  kindly  to  munching  beans  three  times  a 
day  like  a  horse.  As  for  security  of  life  and  property, 
pistols  are  as  superfluous  in  Klondyke  as  in  Pall  Mall, 
though  occasionally  one  sups  with  Indian  murderers. 
In  short,  what  Miss  Shaw  can  do  and  enjoy,  our  golden 
youth  ought  to  be  able  to  do  without  swaggering,  even 
if  they  do  not  enjoy  it.  Miss  Shaw  bears  testimony  to 
the  auriferous  character  of  these  regions  ;  but  we  hope 
her  testimony  is  more  reliable  than  the  charges 
against  the  Canadian  Civil  Service,  which  were  so 
warmly  combated  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
meeting  on  Tuesday. 

Australian  Federation  is  one  of  those  things  in 
which  the  world  will  believe  only  when  accomplished. 
Apparently  the  Premiers  have  at  last  come  to  some  sort 
of  understanding,  to  which  even  Mr.  G.  II.  Reid,  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Queensland, 
arc  parties.  But  provincial  prejudice  and  local  jealousy 
have  for  nearly  twenty  years  stood  in  the  way  of  unity, 


and  after  the  most  recent  experience  of  Australian 
politicians'  propensity  to  vacillate,  the  promises  now 
made  should  be  received  with  caution.  However,  the- 
movement  must  have  been  spontaneous  to  survive 
at  all. 

M.  Mondon,  writing  from  Abyssinia  to  the  "Temps," 
makes  clear  the  significance  of  Mangascia's  sub- 
mission. The  whole  history  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  of  feudal  Europe.  The  rebel  prince  has  gone  to 
meet  Menelik  at  Warsailou,  where  he  will  appear  before 
him  with  a  stone  hung  round  his  neck,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  will  be  pardoned  in  the  presence  of  Menelik's 
arm)'.  Then  reconciliation  will  be  sworn  in  the  church 
of  Axoum,  where  till  the  opening  of  this  century  the 
Negus  was  crowned.  At  Axoum,  they  say,  were 
deposited  the  Ark  and  the  Tabernacle,  carried  away 
from  Solomon's  Temple  by  the  first  Menelik,  son  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  there  they 
stayed  till  the  sixteenth  century.  That  is  as  it  may  be; 
but,  beyond  doubt,  the  nebrid,  or  prelate  of  Axoum 
who  negotiated  Mangascia's  submission,  is  a  warrior 
bishop  of  the  mediaeval  sort  ;  and  he  traces  his  descent 
direct  to  the  high-priest  Azarias,  entrusted  by  Solomon 
with  charge  of  his  son,  and  partner  in  the  theft  of  the 
Ark.  Menelik  has  taken  an  immense  step  towards  that 
consolidation  of  his  sovereignty  which  is  necessary,  if 
he  is  to  be  the  ally,  or  enemy,  of  any  European  Power. 
The  Negus  is  far  ahead  of  his  subjects  in  civilisation, 
and  is  doing  good  work.  Menelik,  both  as  warrior  and 
statesman,  may  be  overrated  in  France  ;  he  is  certainly 
undervalued  here. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  has  joined  the  Liberal  melee.  He 
informed  the  National  Liberal  Club  that  he  admired 
Mr.  Morley,  but  differed  from  him,  it  appears,  both  as 
to  his  facts  and  his  inferences.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
again,  was  an  ideal  party  leader,  and  so  much  the  idol' 
of  his  party  that  Sir  Henry  could  not  dream  of  deny- 
ing that  at  times  Sir  William's  advice  as  to  tactics, 
"the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
and  divisions  has  been  disregarded.  Sir  Henry  seems 
to  be  verging  towards  the  silent  Peer,  endorsing 
heartily  the  predominant-partner  view,  and  declaring' 
the  Irish  alliance  dissolved.  Sir  Henry's  only  contri- 
bution to  public,  as  distinguished  from  party,  policy  is 
his  late  discovery  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
housing  and  an  overcrowding  question.  How  charac- 
teristic of  an  orthodox  Liberal  ! 

The  Academy,  acting  with  the  cautious  deliberation 
that  marks  its  recognition  of  mediocrity,  has  just 
elected  to  honorary  foreign  membership  M.  Jules  Breton, 
born  in  1827.  No  fitter  representatives  could  be  found 
in  French  art  than  M.  Breton  and  his  previously  elected 
colleague,  M.  Gerome,  for  the  body  over  which  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  presides.  The  admission  of  the  well- 
known  exhibitors  Messrs.  Alfred  East,  A.  S.  Cope,  and 
Goscombe  John  to  associateship  is  equally  judicious. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  those  elections  is  announced 
the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  A.R.A.,  the  sculptor. 
Mr.  Bates  had  the  ambition  of  classic  form,  but  his 
sense  of  life  was  not  altogether  equal  to  filling  the 
frame  that  he  set  up.  The  death  of  M.  Alfred  Sisley, 
the  impressionist  landscape-painter,  carries  off  a  man 
of  the  opposite  nature,  one  who,  in  association  with 
Claude  Monet,  was  a  kind  of  diarist  of  light,  a  note- 
taker  of  certain  purplish  effects,  but  not  a  great  maker 
of  pictures. 

• 

In  this  country  the  vocation  of  veterinary  surgeon  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  a  very  exalted  one  ;  many  animal 
doctors  can  scarcely  spell  their  own  prescriptions 
correctly,  and  very  few,  indeed,  among  them  could  be 
called  men  of  science.  In  France  things  are  different 
The  Pasteur  Institute  is  doing  splendid  work,  and  the 
experts  which  it  recently  sent  to  South  America  to  study 
cattle  diseases  there  have  already,  according  to  infor- 
mation which  has  just  reached  England,  made  some 
most  successful  inoculating  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  deadly  lung-worm.  English  breeders  may  yet  owe 
much  to  French  scientists. 
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PROGRAMMES    AND  PARTIES. 

SOME  of  the  exhaustion  which  Mr.  Balfour  discovers 
in  his  opponents  seems  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  For  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  address  to  his  constituents  in  Manchester 
here  is  discernible  an  absence  of  mind  and  lack  of 
nterest  which  are  not  stimulating,  though  they  may 
be  consoling,  to  the  citizen  who  is  busy  laying  up  for 
himself  the  goods  of  this  world.  It  is  indeed  astonish- 
ing how  large  a  part  of  even  an  intellectual  man's  busi- 
ness may  be  performed  mechanically  ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  actual  concentration  of  mind.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Balfour  said  emphatically,  "five 
years  ago,  in  1896,"  which  made  a  keen  Lancashire 
audience  laugh  good-humouredly,  as  appreciating  the 
speaker's  want  of  attention  to  what  he  was  saying. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Lord  Hartington's 
stopping  to  yawn  in  the  middle  of  a  peroration  about 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  But,  after  all,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  expect  Mr.  Balfour  to  make  bricks  without  any 
straw — a  material  with  which  neither  a  dissolving 
Opposition  nor  "  the  canker  of  a  calm  world  and  a  pro- 
found peace  "  supplies  him.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  right  in  saying  that  Disestablishment  and 
Home  Rule  are  the  only  two  possible  planks  left  in 
the  Radical  platform.  It  is  true  that  the  Welsh  Radicals 
■are  really  keen  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  they7  are  numerically  a  mere  rump  of  a  party. 
The  Scotch  nation  is  almost  equally  divided  on  the 
principle  of  an  Establishment:  while  we  see  no  evidence 
that,  even  among  the  most  advanced  section  of  English 
Radicals,  there  is  any  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  Dis- 
establishment. The  fact  is  that  the  Radical  working- 
man  in  England  is  essentially  a  practical  creature.  He 
is  willing  to  abolish  anything,  if  he  sees  clearly  that  he 
can  get  something  out  of  it.  But  he  is  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that,  as  it  stands,  the  Church  of 
England,  with  whose  doctrines  he  does  not  concern 
himself,  is  an  eleemosynary  institution,  which  does 
more  to  help  than  to  hurt  his  order.  As  for  Home 
Rule,  Lord  Rosebery  is  an  avowed  adherent  to  the 
predominant  partner  theory  of  politics  ;  and  even 
Mr.  Asquith  declares  that  Home  Rule,  though  not 
abandoned,  is  relegated  to  some  doubtful  future 
date.  No  ;  we  should  have  thought,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Balfour's  judgment,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  much  more  likely  question  to  focus  the 
forces  of  the  Radical  remnant.  It  is  true  that  the 
House  of  Lords  saved  the  Empire  from  disintegration  : 
but  the  public  memory  is  short,  and  the  passion  of  envy 
is  perennial.  There  is  nothing  so  annoying  to  a  certain 
class  of  mind  as  the  existence  of  somebody  indisputably 
superior  to  itself :  and  to  the  true  iconoclast  there 
is  no  object  so  exasperating  as  what  Burke 
called  "the  Corintnian  capital  of  polished  society." 
The  modern  peer  is  surely  harmless  enough  in 
demeanour  ;  and  successive  Reform  Bills  have 
.stripped  him  of  any  semblance  of  political  power. 
But  still  he  is  there.  He  yet  has  salutations  in 
the  market-place,  and  high  places  at  feasts — facts  which 
are  enough  to  make  any  self-respecting  Radical  mad. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  with  all  his  faults  of  extravagance,  is 
.no  bad  judge  of  human  nature  :  and  he  systematically 
places  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  fore- 
front. Lawyers  like  Sir  Robert  Reid  and  Mr.  Asquith 
know  well  the  almost  insuperable  constitutional  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  Second 
Chamber.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Radical  party 
do  not  care  a  fig  for  points  of  constitutional  law  :  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  abolition  of  the  veto 
of  the  peers  was  the  only  taking  ticket  in  the  programme 
of  the  young  Radical  party. 

In  treating  of  the  legislative  problems  of  the  immediate 
future,  Mr.  Balfour  made  one  omission,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  important,  according  as  one  regards  his 
more  or  less  casual  character.  Mr.  Balfour  said 
nothing  about  redistribution.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Government  secure,  in  the  r  own  opinion,  of  a  majority 
at  the  ne>t  election,  shrinks  from  the  handling  of  this 
delicate  subject,  or  has,  at  all  events,  decided  to  post- 
pone it  to  the  inevitable  hour  at  the  end  of  the  next 
Parliament  ?  That  London  is  under-represented  and 
that  Ireland  is  over-represented,  taking  the  test  of 


population  alone,  arc  propositions  which  no  man  able 
to  read  can  deny.  But  redistribution  is  a  ticklish 
question,  which  has  wrecked  almost  as  many  Ministries 
as  liquor,  and  it  may  be  well  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment hesitates  to  disfranchise  boroughs  like  Win- 
chester, Stafford,  Taunton,  and  Pontefract.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  the  most  suggestive  portion  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech — that,  namely,  which  referred  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  Government,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Opposition.  Is  it  a  good  thing  that 
any  Government,  even  a  Conservative  one,  should  have 
a  giant's  strength  ?  In  our  judgment  it  is  not,  because  a 
weak  and  divided  Opposition  means  the  very  system  of 
groups  which  paralyses  the  parliamentary  system  on 
the  Continent.  We  have  certainly  no  right  to  give 
ourselves  airs  on  this  subject,  for  in  the  last  cen- 
tury England  was  a  conspicuous  victim  of  the 
group  system.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of 
George  III. 's  reign  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories  should  form  the  Government,  but 
whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  take  office  with 
Lord  Rockingham,  or  whether  George  Grenville  was 
satisfied  with  the  provision  made  for  his  friends.  The 
result  of  this  squabbling  amongst  gangs  of  noblemen 
was  that  the  King  and  his  satellites  became  all-power- 
ful, and  lost  us  our  American  Colonies.  With  a 
prying  Press  and  an  extended  franchise,  politics  can,  of 
course,  never  turn  so  entirely  on  personalities  as  they 
did.  But  it  looks  rather  as  if  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  were  going  to  form  one  group,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  a 
second,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  a  third,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  a  fourth. 
From  the  group  system  one  of  two  results  must  ensue  : 
either  the  weak  and  transient  Ministries  with  which  we 
are  too  familiar  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  ;  or  an 
Executive  which  shall  exercise  the  omnipotence  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  the  Crown.  Both  are  evils,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  honest  Conservatives  that 
a  Government  of  their  own  colour  can  be  too  strong. 


MACEDONIAN  MADNESS. 

"  rrHE  organisation  of  the  East,"  said  a  distinguished 
-I-  Frenchman,  "is  the  chief  problem  of  modern 
times."  That  the  Macedonian  phase  of  this  problem 
will  take  an  acute  form  during  the  present  year  seems 
improbable  ;  for  the  three  Empires  are  determined  not 
to  allow  it.  The  action  of  the  Balkan  races,  however, 
cannot  be  calculated  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  the 
movements  of  W'estern  Europe.  The  story  of  Crete  is 
a  direct  encouragement  to  the  jealousies  and  ambitions 
which  seethe  in  and  around  Macedonia  to  spring  into 
action.  We  can  only  hope  that  no  portion  of  this 
nation  is  prepared  to  make  an  exhibition  of  itself  at  all 
comparable  to  that  afforded  by  the  enthusiasts  who 
hounded  on  Greece  to  certain  disaster  two  years  ago. 
We  would  not  give  undue  prominence  to  individuals  in 
themselves  insignificant  ;  but  as  any  incitement  to  out- 
break in  Macedonia  may  lead  to  serious  and  futile  blood- 
shed, we  note  the  declaration  of  "the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Liberal  Forwards."  It  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  might  be  worked  up  into  a  demonstration 
big  enough  to  be  magnified  abroad  as  the  support  by  a 
strong  English  party  of  Macedonian  aspirations.  This 
egregious  resolution  urges  the  Liberal  party  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  "  present  movement  for  Macedonian 
autonomy,"  and  to  carry  out  the  "  policy  of  Canning 
and  Gladstone."  Evidently  this  is  a  response  to  the 
appeal  issued  by  the  so-called  "Macedonian  Com- 
mittee" at  Sofia,  and  it  is  only  the  threatened  action  of 
that  body  which  gives  the  resolution  any  importance 
whatever. 

The  ominous  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Cabinet  is  a  further  sign  of  unrest.  M. 
Stoiloff  is  the  stoutest  pillar  of  peace.  Without  him 
the  whole  crazy  edifice  of  order  might  collapse.  It  is 
significant  that  the  pronouncement  from  Sofia  coincides 
exactly  in  point  of  time  with  the  resignation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Premier,  and  not  improbably  it  may  mean 
that  the  "  forward  "  party  in  Bulgaria  has  gained  the 
victory,  and  has  induced  the  Principality  to  grasp  at 
fruit  long  coveted  but  always  out  of  reach.    The  very 
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business-like  proceedings  of  the  Bulgarian  conspirators 
are  as  different  as  possible  from  the  vague  enthu- 
siasm of  sympathisers  in  England.  When  Liberal 
fanatics  talk  about  "  autonomy"  and  "  Canning"  they 
probably  mean  (so  far  as  they  really  mean  anything) 
that  Macedonia  is  to  receive  self-government  a  la 
Cretoise,  and  to  be  ultimately  absorbed  in  Greece. 
The  Bulgarian  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  industrious  propaganda  they  have  carried  on  for 
years  will  enable  them,  in  the  event  of  a  racial  conflict,  to 
ensure  the  victory  of  their  own  partisans,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Macedonia  to  the  realm  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 
"Autonomy"  is  doubtless  a  great  specific;  politicians, 
at  any  rate,  like  the  word.  But  conceive  the  outcome 
of  autonomy — the  fact — in  a  province  divided  among 
Turks,  Albanians,  Serbs,  Wallachians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Greeks,  all  mad  to  be  at  one  another's  throats  ;  the 
two  latter  elements  haling  one  another  with  a  bitterness 
inexpressible,  not  only  on  racial,  but  also  on  religious 
grounds. 

"  The  Policy  of  Canning"  may  have  been  possible  in 
the  time  of  Canning,  but  this  is  not  even  the  time  of 
Gladstone.  Macedonia  can  never  be  Greek  now,  and 
for  this  reason.  Up  to  the  early  years  of  this  century 
there  were  but  two  dominant  ideas  in  the  countries 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  Greek  and  the  Mohammedan — 
to  say  "  Christian  "  was  to  say  "  Greek."  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands  owned  allegiance  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  and  the  resurrection  of  a  great  G  reek  kingdom 
was  the  dream  of  the  oppressed  Christians.  That  is  so 
no  longer.  The  Slav  has  asserted  his  right  in  the  future, 
and  has  found  a  mighty  protector  in  Russia.  Up  to 
the  Crimean  War,  Europe  ignored  the  Slavs  in  Turkey  ; 
since  then  their  protests  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek 
hierarchy  have  been  growing  louder  and  louder,  and 
Russia  never  ceased  to  work  against  the  influence  of  the 
Patriarch.  In  1870  the  Porte  sanctioned  the  formation 
of  a  Bulgarian  exarchate,  practically  independent  of 
the  Patriarch  :  portions  of  Macedonia  not  included  voted 
for  their  inclusion,  and  when  the  Turks  refused  it  the 
Slav  propaganda  was  worked  so  violently  that  the 
"  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  resulted.  By  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  Macedonia  became  Bulgarian,  and  since  its 
abrogation  the  Bulgarian  emissaries  have  worked  night 
and  day  to  restore  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
decade,  the  Porte  has  permitted  the  establishment  of 
other  Bulgarian  bishoprics  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
work  of  national  extension  has  been  pushed  on  apace. 
Instead  of  claiming  the  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  Greece 
would  probably  now  be  content  with  the  territory  tying 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Adriatic  through  Goritza 
to  Monastir,  and  thence  through  Vodena  to  the  Vardar  ; 
but  whether  or  not  she  withdraws  any  pretensions  to 
Salonika,  she  has  not  the  least  chance  of  gaining  her 
ends  in  the  face  of  competing  claims.  But  the  Greeks 
have  not  slumbered  while  the  Slavs  have  pushed  on. 
Schools  have  been  established,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  pupils.  Every  nationality  in  Macedonia, 
however,  can  say  the  same,  except  the  Serbs,  whose 
hundred  schools  are  now  closed,  and  the  schools  of  the 
Exarchate  have  taken  their  place.  The  Serb  propa- 
ganda, though  galvanised  into  life  by  Russia,  since 
Bl  Igaria  proved  ungrateful,  is  purely  artificial,  and  two- 
thirds  of  Old  Servia  is  Albanian  ;  but,  assisted  by 
Russian  intrigue,  it  cannot  be  wholly  left  out  of  account. 

It  may  be  said,  with  little  exaggeration,  that  European 
enthusiasts  have  created  the  Race  Question  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Wallachian  complication  in 
Macedonia  is  a  fresh  instance  of  this.  There  were 
plenty  of  Wallachians  in  Macedonia,  but  little 
Wallachianism  before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  since 
then  the  Rouman  propaganda  has  gone  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Now  Mezzovo  is  the  centre  of  the 
Wallachian  movement,  and  Monastir  is  the  capital  for 
carrying  on  the  mission.  It  is  significant  that  Austria 
has  a  very  able  Consul  in  that  place,  and  many  appren- 
ticed Consuls  tome  there  to  learn  their  business.  The 
Wallachian  propaganda  is  regarded  benevolently  by  the 
Roman  Church,  and,  by  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  and 
Belgrade,  Austria  is  the  protector  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Macedonia.  Everything,  therefore,  gained 
for  the  Wallachians  is  really  gained  for  Austria. 
Roumania  is  practically  indifferent,  She  looks  towards 
Transylvania.    Time  will  show  that  Austria  has  been 


persistently,  silently,  and  unobtrusively  preparing  her 
path  in  Macedonia. 

These  racial  divisions  among  Christians,  encouraged 
from  without,  make  the  talk  of  "  autonomy"  in  Mace- 
donia mischievous  nonsense.  But  what  of  non-Christian 
Macedonia?  Do  our  enthusiasts  imagine  that  Turkey, 
having  crushed  Greece,  is  going  to  sit  still  and  allow 
Bulgaria  to  appropriate  her  richest  province,  or 
will  look  on  at  the  contest  of  the  Balkan  races, 
contenting  herself  with  finding  the  prize  for  the 
winner  ?  There  is  a  strong  Mussulman  force  both  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south  of  the  province.  Thousands 
of  Turkish  soldiers  from  Anatolia  have  settled  up  and 
down  the  country,  who  would  fight  to  the  death  rather 
than  pass  under  Christian  rule.  The  Albanians — a  race  of 
inexhaustible  vitality,  which  at  intervals  of  time  produces 
men  like  Pyrrhus,  Scanderbeg,  and  Mehemet  Ali — are 
mostly  Mohammedan,  but  mainly  so  because  they  love 
the  power  of  the  sword  and  what  it  brings.  They  are 
the  Sultan's  finest  support,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the 
dominion  of  Islam.  Leave  these  various  groups  to 
themselves,  race  against  race,  and  Bulgaria  will  come 
out  from  the  imbroglio  the  winner.  But  so  it  cannot  be. 
If  Turkey  is  left  to  maintain  her  own,  the  result  is  not 
doubtful.  If,  as  is  probable,  she  "  inaugurates 
reforms  "  under  the  auspices  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
she  will  be  sapping  her  own  force  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Great  Power,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
But  is  not  the  kind  of  government  which  has  made 
Bosnia  as  safe  to  live  in,  or  travel  through,  as  Wales 
the  best  for  the  semi-barbarous  peoples,  torn  by 
religious  animosity  and  racial  feuds,  who  make  up  the 
Macedonia  of  this  day  ? 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

THE  subject  of  school  books  has  been  shamefully- 
neglected  by  our  educational  authorities.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  elementary  education  where  the 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  School  Board.  For 
the  members  of  a  School  Board  are  not  usually  appointed 
because  they  are  instructed  educationalists,  and  their 
judgment  upon  a  school  book,  therefore,  is  seldom  of 
any  real  value.  To  say  truth,  the  School  Boards  rarely 
.trouble  to  appraise  the  educational  merits  of  the  books 
they  use  ;  their  chief  aim  is  to  secure  the  largest  dis- 
count from  the  most  squeezable  publisher.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  producing 
school  books  is  delegated  to  the  publishers  ;  and,  as 
publishers  are  simply  traders  on  the  outlook  for  profits, 
the  books  they  send  forth  are  devised  to  obtain  a 
market,  rather  than  to  further  education.  They  seek 
the  largest  market  by  striving  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  head-masters  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  approval 
is  not  always  secured  on  grounds  of  sound  educational 
merit.  The  head-masters  are  human,  and  the  books 
which  they  approve  are  those  which  are  devised  to  give 
the  teacher  a  minimum  of  trouble,  while  they  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  "  passes  ;  "  they  are  the 
books  which  are  prepared  with  an  eye  to  the  inspector, 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  best  educational  results. 
It  is  deplorable  that  school  books  should  be  approved 
on  such  a  selfish  principle  simply  because  our  School 
Boards  have  sedulously  shirked  their  duty  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  country. 

The  greatest  sinner  in  this  discreditable  neglect  is  the 
London  School  Board.  One  naturally  expects  that  this 
vast  educational  institution  would  have  a  carefully 
organised  method  and  a  properly  equipped  staff  for 
securing  the  best  obtainable  school  books.  It  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  School  Board  of  London  has  no  better  means 
of  obtaining  good  school  books  than  the  most  insig- 
nificant School  Board  in  the  country.  For  how  does  it 
deal  with  this  vital  question?  It  does  not  initiate  any- 
thing, it  does  not  devise  anything,  it  contents  itself  w  ith 
receiving  such  school  books  as  the  publishers,  at  their 
^ood  pleasure,  think  fit  to  submit  lor  its  approval. 
This  passive  attitude  towards  one  of  its  most  important 
duties  is  not  creditable  to  the  Board,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  books  submitted  is  also  unsatis- 
factory. The  committee  that  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment gives  some  attention  to  the  book.-,  placed  upon  its 
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table,  but  it  is  a  casual,  uninstructed,  haphazard  atten- 
tion. There  is  probably  not  a  member  of  that  committee, 
who  would  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  school  books  ;  who 
has  sufficient  special  knowledge  to  estimate  their  full 
value  both  educationally  and  commercially.  Yet  that 
committee  spends  ^100,000  annually  upon  books — 
school  books,  prize  books,  library  books — strangely 
content  with  its  ill-advised  method,  and  with  a  most 
unbusiness-like  disregard  of  its  opportunities.  If  it  were 
a  question  of  a  school  building  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
would  be  secured  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  on  the 
subject  of  books,  a  question  quite  as  vital  as  buildings, 
the  selection  is  left  to  the  chance  judgment  of  any 
member  of  committee. 

When  the  selection  is  made  the  books  are  placed  on 
the  "list"  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  head- 
masters, and  with  this  the  perfunctory  method  of  over- 
sight ends.  The  Board  leaves  it  to  the  heads  of 
schools  to  select  from  their  selection.  No  doubt  the 
head-masters  do  their  best  to  choose  the  best  books  on 
the  "list,"  but  head-masters  are  not  all  experts,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  persistently  assailed  by  the 
blandishments  of  publishers'  travellers.  If  they  should 
succumb  to  the  tempter  in  choosing  their  books,  the 
Board  is  not  without  guilt  in  thus  leading  them  into 
temptation.  It  is  guilty,  also,  of  neglecting  a  great 
opportunity  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  not 
only  in  its  own  schools,  but  in  every  school  in  the 
country.  This  opportunity  is  created  by  the  fact  that 
the  London  School  Board  spends  every  year  in  books 
the  vast  sum  above  mentioned.  With  this  buying- 
power  at  its  command,  the  Board  is  in  a  position 
to  get  the  very  best  books  for  its  schools,  much 
better  books  than  it  has  at  present.  But  it  must 
deal  with  a  business  matter  in  a  business-like  way. 
It  must  not  leave  the  matter  to  the  chance  judg- 
ment of  a  committeeman,  or  the  careless  selection 
of  a  head-master.  It  ought  to  deal  directly  with 
the  publisher,  bargaining  for  special  books  of  the 
best  educational  character  on  lines  suggested  by  itself, 
and  at  the  most  reasonable  price.  If  this  bargain  in- 
cluded a  guarantee  that  the  Board  would  purchase  a 
certain  number  of  books  during  a  certain  period,  the 
publishers  would  be  in  a  position  to  produce  a  much 
better  article  than  they  do  at  present.  Under  the 
present  haphazard  system  the  publishers  hesitate  to 
expend  money  because  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
head-teachers  ;  if  they  received  a  large  guaranteed 
order  frcm  the  Board  their  path  would  be  plain.  It  is 
sheer  wastefulness  for  the  Board  to  persist  in  its  pre- 
sent method  with  such  an  immense  buying-power  at  its 
command,  and  the  outstanding  evidence  of  this  waste- 
fulness is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  better  school 
books  than  the  smallest  country  school. 

With  the  need  of  reform  so  obvious,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  London  School  Board  will  proceed  at  once  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  subject  of  its  books.  It 
should  make  proper  use  of  its  own  resources  ;  for 
assuredly  it  has  many  skilled  head-masters  who  could 
give  it  excellent  hints  as  to  the  best  form  of  school- 
book,  as  well  as  the  best  books  for  libraries  and  prizes. 
Any  scheme,  indeed,  for  the  betterment  of  their  books 
should  seek  the  aid,  and  conserve  the  interests,  of  the 
head-teachers,  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  Board  looks  for 
results.  At  the  present  time  the  teachers  have  the 
appearance  of  being  free  agents  in  the  choice  of  their 
books,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance  ;  the  publisher 
dominates  the  situation,  for  he  only  offers  a  book  which 
is  curtailed  in  quality  because  of  the  risk  at  which  it  is 
produced — a  book,  also,  that  will  serve  in  a  backward 
country  school  as  well  as  a  forward  town  school. 
Under  a  properly  devised  method  these  drawbacks  would 
disappear.  By  appointing  one  or  two  paid  experts  the 
School  Board  of  London  could  obtain  and  systematise 
the  experience  of  its  own  skilled  teachers  and  apply  that 
experience  directly  to  its  own  school  books.  It  could 
make  this  selected  experience  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for 
any  kind  of  school  book  that  it  required— history, 
grammar,  geography — and  it  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  had  secured  the  book  which  was 
best  adapted  for  its  purpose  ;  at  present  it  has  to  take 
the  publishers'  average,  and  a  very  poor  average  it  is. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  against  this  plan  that  it 
will  tend  to  stereotype  school  books,  but  the  objection 


has  only  a  surface  plausibility.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
learned  by  most  teachers  when  they  come  to  choose, 
the  publishers  have  already  stereotyped  school  books, 
for  they  imitate  each  other,  especially  in  bad  points,  in 
the  most  slavish  manner.  All  the  little  tricks  of  the 
trade  are  carefully  copied,  while  no  real  advance  in  true 
educational  merit  is  attained.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
London  School  Board  could  stereotype  a  good  model 
on  educational  lines,  rather  than  accept  a  bad  model 
which  has  been  devised  on  commercial  lines.  And  even 
the  good  model  need  not  be  retained  too  long  ;  any 
agreement  made  by  the  Board  with  a  publisher,  or  pub- 
lishers, to  supply  them  with  school  books  should  be 
terminable  in  a  reasonably  short  period,  so  that  the 
good  model  might  be  mads  the  basis  of  a  better. 

The  central  point  in  our  whole  argument  is  this  :  the 
London  School  Board  has  a  buying-power  in  the 
school-book  market  which  it  does  not  put  forth  ;  at 
least  it  is  not  used  for  the  improvement  of  its  school 
books.  To  remedy  this  obvious  neglect  of  opportunity, 
we  suggest  that  it  should  take  a  directing  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  its  books,  accept  tenders  from 
yarious  publishers,  and  guarantee  against  risk  by 
taking  a  large  quantity  from  the  best  offerer.  In 
following  this  plan  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  educational  quality  of  the  books,  rather 
than  to  reduce  their  price.  It  is  a  simple  plan  ;  and,  in 
our  view,  one  of  its  great  merits  is  the  fact  that  it 
would  tend,  when  adopted  by  the  London  School 
Board,  to  improve  the  books  in  every  school  through- 
out the  country.  In  this  way  :  the  publishers  would 
all  bestir  themselves  to  prepare  better  books,  on 
sounder  educational  lines,  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  while  those  of  them  who  secured  the  guarantee 
of  the  London  School  Board  would  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  the  greatly  improved  books  at  the  same  prices  as 
they  charge  just  now.  The  guarantee  would  secure 
the  publishers  against  risk,  ensure  them  a  certain 
definite  profit,  and  it  would  also  enable  them  to  increase 
that  profit  indefinitely  by  offering  the  London  books  at 
a  cheap  rate  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  at  one  stroke, 
the  School  Board  of  London  can,  if  it  is  so  minded, 
improve  the  whole  machinery  of  education  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  a  matter  which  has  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected.  But  if  the  Board  should  fail  to  recognise 
its  duty,  that  would  only  be  an  additional  reason  why 
the  scheme  should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Association  of  Church  Schools  for  London.  The 
Association,  including  so  large  a  number  of  schools, 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  publishers  directly, 
securing  improved  school  books  under  a  guarantee. 
It  is  often  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Association 
does  not  achieve  more  improvement  in  educational 
matters  than  it  has  hitherto  done  ;  we  suggest  that  it 
could  greatly  improve  its  record  by  adopting  this  plan 
of  dealing  with  its  school  books. 


LORD  WOLSELEY'S  REPORT. 

THE  report  on  the  Salisbury  manoeuvres  last  year 
is  of  exceptional  importance  on  account  of  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  the  operations  took 
place.  The  mimic  campaign  undoubtedly  served 
to  call  timely  attention  to  various  defects  in  our 
military  system.  Whilst  admitting  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  military  districts  is  a  somewhat 
awkward  one,  the  Commander-in-Chief  apparently 
considers  a  fortnight  is  sufficient  time  for  the  organi- 
sation of  an  army  corps  which  has  been  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Better  results  might 
be  obtained  if  the  distribution  of  the  troops  in  peace- 
time more  nearly  resembled  war  requirements.  Though 
there  may  be  considerations  which  would  prevent  this 
assimilation,  a  comparatively  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  districts  would  very  much  simplify  matters. 
The  troops  at  present  quartered  in  the  South  of 
England  form  almost  an  army  corps,  and  the  three 
districts  of  Dover,  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  would 
conveniently  furnish  headquarters  for  the  three  divi- 
sions. It  is  true  that  in  the  present  case  the  staff 
and  troops  of  the  Southern  army  settled  down 
very  quickly  to  their  work — a  fact  largely  due,  the 
report  relates,  to  the  ability  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  but 
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such  a  result  might  not  always  be  obtained  under  a  less 
gifted  commander.  In  the  Northern  army  this  defect 
was  less  felt,  for  the  Aldershot  district  furnished  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  with  most  of  his  staff  and  two. of 
his  divisions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cavalry 
brigadiers  were  not  allowed  more  independence.  The 
centralisation  of  authority,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  our  military  system,  is  still  a  flourishing 
institution. 

The  reports  both  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  of  the  corps 
commanders  all  point  to  the  necessity  of  increasing 
and  reorganising  the  Army  Service  Corps.  During 
the  manoeuvres  it  not  only  failed  to  perform  the  trans- 
port work  of  the  armies,  but  was  not  even  able — need- 
less to  say  through  no  fault  of  its  own — properly  to 
supervise  the  hired  transport.  But  the  enormous 
amount  of  civilian  transport  available  in  England 
stands  urgently  in  need  of  some  kind  of  organisa- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Connaught,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  British  soldier  is  probably 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  most  of  our  lead- 
ing generals,  advocates  in  his  report  the  issue  of 
beer  as  a  ration  during  manoeuvres;  and,  although 
Lord  Wolseley  doubts  the  advisability  of  such  an 
arrangement,  its  advantages  seem  great,  and  it  is  at 
any  rate  worth  a  trial  at  some  future  manoeuvres.  A 
ludicrous  anomaly  is  exposed  by  the  Chief  Ordnance 
officer  of  the  Southern  army.  Among  the  items  of 
a  camp's  equipment  are  Windsor  chairs,  which,  though 
well  suited  to  barrack  use,  are  curiously  out  of  place  in 
a  camp.  The  Ordnance  officer  in  question  had  a  pile  of 
these  chairs  measured,  and  found  it  to  amount  to  ico 
tons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  see  their 
way  to  carrying  out  his  recommendation  that  folding- 
chairs, which  would  require  much  less  transport,  should 
be  purchased  for  future  use  in  camps.  The  field  cap  is 
condemned  by  all.  It  affords  no  protection  against  the 
sun,  and  the  cases  of  sunstroke  which  occurred  appear 
to  have  been  largely  due  to  its  deficiencies.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  suitable  head-dress,  both  as  regards  the  cap 
and  the  helmet,  is  a  vexed  one.  Committees  have 
deliberated,  and  experimental  helmets  have  been  tried, 
but  we  seem  still  to  be  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  solution,  however,  is  really  a  very 
simple  one.  Why  should  not  the  Indian  helmet  be 
universally  adopted  throughout  the  British  army?  It 
is  light  and  comfortable,  suitable  for  hot  or  cold 
weather,  and  is  certainly  much  more  ornamental  than 
the  hideous  blue  helmet  now  worn  by  the  infantry 
at  home.  It  has,  in  addition,  this  great  advan- 
tage :  it  is  the  only  helmet  which,  if  introduced 
among  all  arms,  could  give  rise  to  no  complaints  on  the 
part  of  those  corps  which  have  a  distinctive  headdress, 
for  it  is  the  covering  which  all  wear  cheerfully  in  hot 
climates.  This  plan  would  greatly  simplify  the  manu- 
facture and  issue  of  helmets,  and  would  be  an  economy. 
For  manoeuvre  purposes  the  white  helmet  is  specially 
suited  ;  as  by  one  side  removing,  and  the  other  retaining, 
the  Khaki  covers,  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe,  which,  even  with  white  bands 
on  the  caps,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  do  on  Salis- 
bury Plain.  But  to  send  troops  to  manoeuvres  under 
an  August  sun  with  nothing  but  field-service  caps  was 
surely  tempting  Providence.  There  is,  however,  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  our  present  infantry  uniform  is 
unserviceable;  for  what  sensible  man,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  take  violent  exercise,  would  clothe  himself  in 
garments  which  even  remotely  resembled  it  ?  The 
proposal  to  introduce  rolled  collars  on  the  serges  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  the  present  type  of 
legging  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  although  the  new 
brown  one  is  an  improvement  on  the  bhick.  Still,  it  is 
hot  and  stiff,  not  particularly  durable,  and  it  often  rubs 
the  heel,  while  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  proposed 
hollowing  out  over  the  heel  would  greatly  improve 
matters,  for  the  weight  of  the  trouser  and  I  he  legging 
would  merely  be  transferred  elsewhere.  A  strong 
canvas  legging  would  seem  generally  preferable.  It 
IVOllld  lie  cooler  and  softer,  and  could  be  made  quite 
as  strong  as  the  leather  one.  With  regard  to  the 
stamina  of  the  men,  the  number  w  ho  fell  out  among  the 
militia  battalions  would  seem  to  show  that,  extended 
as  were  their  trainings,  they  required  still  more  practice 
to  fit  them  for  manoeuvring.    An  extra  week  should 


make  no  difference  to  the  men  as  regards  their  civilian 
employment.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  militia  ; 
but  if  that  force  is  ever  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  more 
money  must  be  spent  on  it. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

ft 

DURING  the  past  week  or  two  a  paragraph  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  expressing 
regret  at  the  probable  early  disappearance  of  the  bearded 
tit  from  the  list  of  British  avi-fauna.  The  facts  about  this 
interesting  bird  are  worth  a  little  more  detailed  con<- 
sideration,  not  for  their  own  sake  only,  but  as  illustrat- 
ing the  utter  futility  of  the  existing  law  for  the  protection 
of  wild  birds.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Wild 
Birds'  Protection  Acts  are  Acts  for  the  protection  of  wild 
birds.  Like  many  another  popular  supposition,  this  has 
but  the  scantiest  basis  of  fact.  The  Acts  exist  mainly 
for  enabling  County  Councils  to  spend  money  upon 
printers'  bills.  In  many  districts  they  give  no  protection 
whatever  to  our  feathered  species,  and  only  the  most 
nominal  kind  of  protection  anywhere,  as  this  instance 
of  the  bearded  tit  shows  plainly  enough. 

The  bearded  tit — or,  to  be  accurate,  the  bearded  reed- 
ling  ;  for  the  bird  is  not  a  tit  at  all — is  one  of  those  birds 
that  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  drainage  of  fenny 
districts.  Its  natural  haunt  is  the  reedy  marsh,  and 
the  process  of  land  reclamation  has  driven  it  out  from 
many  counties  in  which  it  used  to  breed  plentifully. 
But  there  remain — and  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  remain — many  large  areas  in  which  the  bird  could 
be  retained  if  it  were  not  hunted  to  extermination  by 
other  than  natural  causes  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
Broad  district  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  only  area  in 
which  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  any  numbers.  There, 
however,  the  dealer  and  the  collector  are  making  its 
final  disappearance  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  ;  for 
the  marshmen  of  the  district  are  paid  to  collect  eggs 
and  specimens,  and  the  bird  is  marked  for  speedy 
destruction. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  this  illegal  traffic  goes  on 
openly  in  face  of  the  Protection  Acts.  The  bearded 
reedling,  it  is  true,  is  not  included  in  the  schedule  of 
protected  birds.  But  County  Councils  have  power  to 
make  additional  local  schedules  of  birds  to  which  the 
Acts  shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
included  in  the  schedules  of  the  Acts  themselves  ;  and 
the  Norfolk  County  Council,  whose  action  in  this  matter 
has  been  as  strong  as  the  law  permits,  has  drawn  up 
such  a  local  schedule,  in  which  this  particular  bird  is 
the  first  mentioned,  other  locally  protected  species  being 
the  crossbill,  sand-martin,  and  all  species  of  owls.  It 
has  also  extended  the  close  time  for  all  scheduled  birds, 
which  begins  on  1  March,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end 
of  August.  Still  more,  it  has  issued  an  admirable  order, 
making  a  certain  defined  portion  of  the  Broad  district 
an  absolute  preserve,  in  which  the  taking  of  eggs  of  any 
species  of  wild  bird  is  prohibited.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  local  County  Council 
if  the  process  of  destruction  goes  on  in  any  wholesale 
fashion.  That  it  does  go  on  as  a  regular  trade,  in  spite  of 
all  these  praiseworthy  decisions  of  the  local  authority,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  Council  stops 
short  at  making  these  decisions  and  publishing  them. 
It  can  issue  orders,  but  has  no  power  to  enforce  them. 
The  marshman  can  light  his  pipe  with  them,  and  go  on 
as  usual  with  his  trade  in  eggs  and  dead  birds.  What 
actually  takes  place  is  that  a  few  bills  are  printed  and 
stuck  up  on  an  occasional  village  dead-wall  or  gate- 
post. In  a  week  or  two  the  weather  obliterates  them, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten.  There  is  no  serious 
attempt  whatever  to  make  them  anything  more  than 
expressions  of  the  Council's  pious  opinions.  If  one  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  with  which  the  county  police  devote 
themselves  to  game  protection  could  be  spared  for  the 
enforcement  of  these  wild-birds  orders,  the  extermination 
of  this  and  of  other  threatened  species  could  be  pre- 
vented. Hut,  as  things  stand  at  present,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  orders  is  not  a  police  business  at  all. 
It  rests  with  the  common  informer  to  take  proceed- 
ings, at  his  own  charges.  As  usual,  the  thing  which 
is  nominally  anybody's  business  comes  out  in  practice 
as  nobody's  business.     For,  in  the  fust  place,  very  few 
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•people  have  enough  knowledge  of  birds  to  distinguish 
■scheduled  from  unscheduled  species,  and  to  know  when 
an  offence  against  a  particular  species  is  being  com- 
mitted within  their  notice ;  and  of  the  few  who  do 
possess  the  necessary  bird  knowledge  still  fewer  know 
anything  about  the  law.  Probably  not  more  than  one 
offence  in  five  hundred  comes  under  the  notice  of  any 
person  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  take 
proceedings  ;  and  then,  unless  he  is  a  very  keen  enthu- 
siast for  bird  protection — which  the  average  marshman 
or  keeper  is  most  certainly  not — it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  he  will  give  up  his  time  and  go  to  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  starting  and  conducting  a  prosecution.  The 
weakness  of  the  Acts  is  this  reliance  upon  private 
initiative  for  their  enforcement  ;  and  they  will  remain 
the  dead-letter  they  now  are  in  many  counties  until 
their  administration  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  police 
duty.  The  particular  species  of  bird  under  considera- 
tion is  only  one  of  many  similarly  threatened  by  the 
impotence  of  the  Acts.  The  harriers,  the  dotterel  and 
the  Kentish  sand-plover,  are  on  the  vanishing  list.  The 
case  of  the  last  of  these  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the 
bearded  reedling,  for  its  disappearance  is  entirely  due 
to  the  dealer  and  the  collector,  and  has  not  been  assisted 
by  any  such  natural  cause  as  fen  drainage. 

An  effective  police  administration  of  the  Acts  is  there- 
fore imperative,  if  they  are  to  mean  anything  at  all 
beyond  the  printing  of  ineffective  notices.  For  the 
complete  suppression  of  offences  committed  by  the 
private  collector  this  must  be  accompanied,  no  doubt, 
by  a  better  education  of  public  opinion  in  rural  districts. 
The  police  could  be  depended  upon  to  stop  the  regular 
dealing  and  trafficking  ;  but  the  private  collector  is  a 
more  difficult  offender.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  land- 
holders generally  that  they  should  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  public  opinion  as  is  necessary  ?  A  great 
deal  could  be  done  by  the  issue  of  instructions  to  all 
gamekeepers,  who  are  often  very  bad  offenders,  against 
the  shooting  of  scheduled  species.  The  example  set 
by  such  a  landholder  as  Lord  Leicester,  for  instance, 
whose  Norfolk  estates  are  a  sanctuary  for  wild  birds,  is 
one  that  may  be  held  up  as  a  worthy  model  in  this 
matter.  Such  an  appeal  to  landholders  may  surely  be 
made  with  confidence  ;  for  many  of  them  are  enthusiastic 
naturalists,  while  their  position  in  the  counties  as  leaders 
and  magistrates  should  make  them  a  most  effective 
force  against  the  reduction  of  the  law  to  absurdity. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
PARISH  CLERK. 

\  \  ,THEN  our  latter-day  parsons  thrust  this  "gravest 
**  man  on  ground"  into  obscurity  and  neglect; 
when  in  some  parishes  they  lawlessly  abolished  his 
high  office,  they  boasted  of  their  prowess  in  reform, 
fancying  that  naught  had  gone  but  a  Protestant  abuse 
or  a  Georgian  innovation.  Foolish  fanaticism  !  The 
parish  clerk  was  no  creature  of  the  Reformation. 
Honest  man  and  true  Anglican,  he  drew  his  legal 
being  from  the  "  constitutions  "  of  crusading  Primates 
duly  chronicled  in  Lyndwood,  and  the  scanty  parochial 
fees  and  the  sheaves  of  corn  which  the  custom  of  shop- 
keeping  England  alone  gave  to  support  his  high  estate, 
were  no  payments  for  thundered  responses  and  loud 
Amens.  They  were  the  recompense  allowed  to  the 
poor  clerk  who  bore  the  holy  water  behind  the  mediaeval 
incumbent  as  he  passed  down  the  nave  to  the  chancel, 
the  aqua;  bajulus  of  the  ages  of  Faith. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  days  our  friend,  as  the 
aquas  bajulus,  was  but  the  senior  member  of  lhat  small 
group  of  persons  in  minor  orders,  half  lay  and  half 
cleric,  who  assisted  at  the  Mass  at  the  side  altars  of 
our  larger  parish  churches,  and  walked  before  the 
priest  (as  he  carried  the  viaticum  to  the  sick  chamber), 
and  sang  the  penitential  psalm.  His  seat  was  in  the 
chancel,  and  he  was  the  village  precentor.  So  he  grew 
and  throve  as  a  person  in  the  parish,  and  squire,  parson, 
and  rustic  quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  which 
should  have  the  honour  of  appointment.  But  soon,  as 
our  fifteenth-century  friend,  Bishop  Lyndwood,  shows, 
the  mediaeval  Primates  wrested  this  little  piece  of 
patronage  from  the  squire  and  vested  it  in  the  incum- 
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bent.  But  here  and  there  certain  cantankerous  vestries, 
in  the  teeth  of  mediaeval  constitution  and  post-reforma- 
tion canon,  asserted  the  right  to  choose  him  against  the 
parson,  and  in  later  days  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
their  lawless  defiance  of  the  Church  backed  up  by  the 
Courts  of  Law. 

Long,  indeed,  ere  Reformation  dawn  the  aquae 
bajulus  towered  over  his  brother  clerks,  as  a  necessary 
element  in  parish  life,  to  whom  the  common  law  or 
custom  of  the  land  assigned  the  honours  of  a  freehold 
office — an  office  from  which  he  was  practically  immov- 
able. And  so  strong  was  his  position  that,  though  re- 
forming zeal  might  sweep  away  holy  water,  the  holy 
water  bearer  remained,  amid  Tudor  edictsand  Calvinistic 
sermons,  a  freehold  officer  of  the  parish,  and  continued 
to  exact  his  ancient  "  alms."  Less  fortunate  were  the 
other  clerks,  who  were  not  freehold  officers.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  "minor  orders  "  and  the  "side 
altars  "  they  pass  silently  away,  and,  except  in 
cathedrals,  the  aquaj  bajulus,  whom  the  Canons  of  1603 
know  as  the  "parish  clerk,"  stands  out  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  the  sole  assistant  of  the  parson,  the 
only  clerk  of  the  parish  church. 

Naturally  his  duties  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
not  alone  in  his  no  longer  carrying  the  holy  water. 
He  is  passing  from  his  singing  in  the  choir  to  his 
shouting  at  the  desk.  Moreover,  he  is  no  longer  in 
any  sort  of  orders,  and  his  respectability  is  becoming  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration.  Wherefore,  Canon  91 
provides  that  he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty  at  the 
least,  known  to  the  parson,  vicar,  or  minister,  to  be  of 
honest  conversation,  and  sufficient  for  his  reading, 
writing,  and  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing  (if 
it  may  be).  So,  in  our  English  way,  the  old  institution 
is  refurbished  to  meet  the  new  ideas,  and  the  fame  of 
the  parish  clerk  leaves  that  of  the  aquas  bajulus  in  the 
shade.  For  two  centuries  and  more  he  remains  the 
most  permanent  feature  of  parochial  life.  The  vicar 
may  be  promoted  ;  a  year's  office  sees  out  the  church- 
warden ;  but  the  parish  clerk,  once  appointed,  stands 
as  the  oak,  and,  whatever  be  his  crimes  and  derelic- 
tions, legal  ingenuity  can  suggest  no  means  for  his 
removal.  Even  the  Bishop,  say  the  old  lawyers,  can 
punish  him  only  by  way  of  censure.  Still,  he  usually  is 
not  wicked  ;  only  grave  and  grasping,  and  therefore  he 
fits  "tea-cup  time,"  and  the  platitudinous  heroines  of 
Jane  Austen.  And,  in  truth,  he  helps  to  make  a  religion 
suitable  for  an  age  of  decorum  and  classicism. 

What  in  the  modern  anthem  can  be  compared  for 
impressiveness  to  the  mighty  Amen,  which  he  woke 
up  to  "  thunder  forth  sonorous  "  on  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
the  village  evensong?  When,  indeed,  were  the  lay  folk 
so  cognisant  of  their  true  position  in  the  Church,  as 
when  his  well-heard  accents  led  them  in  the  response? 

And  then  he  was  ever  present  at  baptism,  at  marriage, 
and  at  funeral  to  take  his  fee  and  put  all  things  right. 
And,  far  more  than  rector  or  vicar,  he  was  the  true 
person  of  the  parish.  Frequently  his  office  was  here- 
ditary, and  he  always  knew  the  history  of  the  church. 
He,  and  he  alone  in  the  country,  could  tell  you  what  was  the 
mediaeval  painting  that  the  hideous  whitewash  concealed, 
or  what  was  the  figure  that  stood  on  the  niche  outside 
the  church  porch,  ere  Captain  Fight-the-Good-Faith  and 
his  troopers  sprang  from  their  horses  to  lay  it  low,  as 
they  rode  in  the  pursuit  from  Naseby  Field. 

Nor  was  he  always  a  pure  conforming  Erastian. 
Often  was  he  musical,  and  sometimes  poetical.  And 
the  village  congregation  realised  the  true  meaning  of 
the  French  Revolution  when  just  before  the  sermon  he 
sang  out  such  lines  as  : — 

"  And  may  the  Jacobins  be  brought 
To  own  that  thou  art  God, 
Or  else  may  they  be  quickly  caught, 
And  flogged  by  thy  rod." 

Alas  !  A  new  generation  came,  less  decorous  and 
more  musical  than  that  of  the  victors  of  Waterloo. 
With  one  deep  groan,  which  reached  even  to  the 
"Times"  newspaper  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
parish  clerk  and  his  supporters  allowed  the  innovators 
to  restore  the  chancels,  to  bring  back  the  surpliced 
singing  men,  and  to  establish  a  ceremonial  of  chant  and 
song.  Generosity  in  the  victors  there  was  none. 
There  was  under  their  new  regime  no  more  place  for  the 
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old  parish  clerk  than  there  was  for  a  proper  aqua? 
bajulus  in  the  Georgian  service.  But  could  not  they 
have  bid  him,  after  three  centuries  of  absence,  to  walk 
back  in  his  surplice  to  the  chancel,  and  be  again  what 
he  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  precentor  of  the  parish 
church  ? 

Naught  of  this  they  did.  They  have  left  him  to  a 
nominal  office  ;  they  have  deprived  him  of  fixity  of 
tenure  ;  and,  as  far  as  law  will  tolerate,  of  fees. 

As  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  clays  of 
Goethe  to  that  of  the  days  of  Horace,  is  the  parish  clerk 
of  Victorian  times  to  the  parish  clerk  of  the  Georges. 
He  excites  no  hatreds  now,  nor  even  regrets  ;  nay,  even 
the  confiscations  of  Liberationists  pass  him  quietly  by. 

"  Sunt  lacrimal  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt." 


WOMEN  ARTISTS. 

T^HE  year  of  the  forty-fourth  exhibition  of  Women 
Artists  is  not  too  early  a  date  for  some  general 
reflections  on  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  women 
to  gain  a  name  and  a  living  for  themselves  by  the 
practice  of  the  arts  of  design.  Here  is  nearly  half  a 
century's  record  of  an  activity  which  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  feverish.  Those  who  have  watched 
with  sympathy  the  fight  women  have  made  to  secure 
bread-winning  careers,  or  the  right  of  entrance  to  intel- 
lectual occupations,  and  the  success  that  has  crowned 
these  efforts  in  various  directions,  have  been  unwilling, 
however  free  from  illusions  as  to  the  upshot,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  before  the  experiment  in  this  line  had 
been  fairly  tried.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  girls 
in  vast  numbers  have  studied  art  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  men — the  statistics  of  art-studentship  at 
the  end  of  this  century,  if  ever  worked  out,  will  form 
a  curious  and  incredible  chapter  of  social  history — 
and  practically  nothing  has  come  of  it.  In  other  fields 
there  is  a  different  story  to  tell.  Women  have  made 
good  their  footing  in  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the 
teaching  and  medical  professions,  and  in  these  profes- 
sions the  work  of  subordinate  ranks  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary. They  have  also  proved  themselves  capable  in 
clerkships,  and  even  the  direction  of  business.  Again, 
where  there  is  an  executive  department  in  the  arts,  now 
as  always  they  reach  first-class  rank — namely,  in  acting, 
singing-,  dancing,  and  the  performance  of  music. 
Modern  literature  as  well  as  ancient  counts  women 
of  genius,  and  modern  education  and  freedom  have 
opened  the  learned  branches  of  letters  to  the  sex  with 
satisfactory  results.  But  the  arts  of  music  and  design  have 
not  from  the  beginning  of  time  till  now  a  single  woman 
of  the  first  rank,  or  even  of  very  high  rank,  to  name.  In 
these  fields  women  have  been  little  more  than  parasites  ; 
only  some  rare  exceptions  have  given  to  their  imitative 
work  anything  of  individual  charm.  In  music  the 
separation  of  the  executive  from  the  composing  func- 
tion has  given  women  a  reason  for  study  and  abundant 
employment.  In  the  arts  of  design  it  is  more  difficult 
for  them  to  find  a  corresponding  office  ;  for  in  the  case 
of  sculpture  and  painting  execution  is  inextricably 
welded  with  invention.  In  architecture  and  the  arts 
of  design  where  this  is  not  so,  the  work  is  not  only 
mechanical,  but  is  apt  to  be  physically  arduous  ;  it 
brings  little  fame  to  the  executant,  since  it  docs  not 
depend  on  the  possession  of  a  rare  voice,  ear,  touch,  or 
person,  but  only  of  an  ordinarily  accurate  eye  and  hand, 
nor  is  it  highly  paid.  Competition  in  this  field  is  with 
the  skilled  artisan — and  at  the  wages  of  skilled  artisan- 
ship. 

The  disappointing  nature  of  the  prospect  is  very 
much  disguised  for  women  and  those  about  them  by  the 
fact  that,  exactly  in  measure  as  a  woman  lacks  the 
originating  inventive  power  of  design,  she  makes 
an  admirable  art-student,  eager,  industrious,  docile. 
The  first  steps  are  delightful.  To  get  away  from  an 
ungrateful  social  routine  at  home  into  the  amusing 
society  of  a  band  of  students,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
businesslike  setting  up  in  a  studio  later  on,  is  in  itself 
tempting.  Add  the  halo  that  hangs  about  the  word 
"art,"  rapid  progress  in  the  early  stages  of  rendering 
the  appearance  of  models,  the  emulations  and  admira- 
tions of  the  art  school,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  its 
seduction.      Above  all,  the   instincts    of   the  woman 


prompt  her  to  mould  her  efforts  upon  the  teacher's 
ideas  with  a  devotee's  ardour  ;  where  the  boy  of  character 
keeps  something  of  obstinate  suspicion  under  direction, 
the  girl  is  plastic  to  a  hint.  Hence  an  astonishing 
progress  in  the  school  of  a  quite  deceptive  kind,  a  burst 
of  precocious  imitative  production  upheld  by  example 
and  precept,  and  when  both  are  withdrawn,  nothing 
more.  The  imitation  weakens  or  hardens,  or  the  pupil 
tumbles  about  among  new  influences  on  emerging  from 
the  first. 

Of  late  years  a  certain  disillusionment  over  painting, 
combined  with  the  preaching  of  arts  and  crafts  apostles, 
who  are  apt  to  invite  all  the  world  to  practise  crafts 
very  imperfectly  comprehended  by  themselves,  has 
drawn  off  a  good  deal  of  energy  from  "  fine  "•  to  applied 
art.  Again,  there  has  been  plenty  of  application,  but 
no  more  art  than  before.  Dreadful  crafts  have  been 
devised  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  of  which 
the  beaten  copper  dish  is  perhaps  the  most  perfectly 
fatuous.  The  supply  of  such  objects  has  created  a  certain 
demand,  based  upon  affection  and  timidity,  among  the 
friends  of  the  makers,  but  the  hollow  amateur's  paradise 
must  be  a  very  short-lived  one.  I  can  recall  only  one 
example  of  applied  design  by  a  lady  of  remarkable 
quality  :  that  was  the  painted  harpsichord  by  Miss 
Coombe  at  the  last  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition. 

It  may  be  retorted  at  this  point  that  what  I  say  of 
women  is  true  also  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  who 
enter  the  arts.  That  is  perfectly  true,  an  unpalatable 
truth,  which  critics  must  drive  home  till  the  amateur 
women's  ideas  which  rule  in  the  Academy  and  the  other 
exhibitions  are  discredited,  and  this  pastime  of  painting 
is  driven  back  to  its  proper  place,  the  Charity  Bazaar. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  duty  to  discourage  parents 
from  allowing  their  children  to  embark  on  this 
ambiguous  career. 

The  Women's  exhibition  itself  has  less  reason  for 
existence  than  any  other.  The  exhibitors  whose  work 
comes  up  to  the  modest  standard  required  at  galleries 
like  those  of  the  Academy,  the  Institute,  the  British 
Artists,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  work  hung 
with  that  of  men  ;  why,  then,  a  specifically  woman's 
society  ?  There  would  be  equal  reason  for  a  painters' 
society  of  men  with  red  hair  or  blue  eyes.  And  when 
we  recognise  that  the  best  members  merely  reproduce  the 
ideas  of  popular  painters  of  the  othersex,  a  little  defaced, 
deformed,  or  emptied  out,  what  room  is  there  in  the 
world  for  those  who  are  not  so  good  ?  What  is  true  of 
the  pictures  is  more  glaringly  true  of  the  applied  art 
section,  where  by  the  nature  of  the  case  the  absence  of 
design  declares  itself  more  baldly.  The  present  effer- 
vescence of  shallow  decorative  art  fostered  by  schools 
and  illustrated  reviews  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the 
monkey  house  at  the  Zoo,  when  a  visitor's  hat  has  been 
snatched  by  one  of  the  eager  mimics.  Even  so  is  any 
poor  little  motive  in  design  seized,  passed  round  the 
cage,  torn  to  shreds,  parcelled  out  among  competing 
throngs  of  decorators. 

I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  disagreeable  task  of 
noticing  these  exhibitions,  and  only  do  so  now  in  the 
hope  that  the  clearing  away  of  illusions  may  do  some- 
thing to  save  all  this  loss  of  energy  and  to  direct  it  mere 
usefully.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  industry,  enthusiasm, 
and  training  spent  on  the  defacing  and  vulgarising  of 
ideas.  This  waste  depends  on  the  illusion  that  education 
can  supply  the  place  of  a  kind  of  inventive  gift,  so  rare 
among  women  that  there  are  millions  to  one  of  odds 
against  its  occurrence.  There  remains  the  question, 
Can  women  employ  their  power  of  imitative  accuracy 
and  patient  nicety  under  direction  in  executive  branches 
of  design  with  good  results  and  profit  to  themselves  ? 
The  market,  I  think  it  must  be  replied,  is  very  limited. 
Take  the  crafts  of  woodcarving  and  metal-work,  which 
have  been  made  a  favourite  amateur  toy.  At  present 
there  arc  no  living  arts  of  woodcarving  or  metal-work 
for  anyone  to  enter,  and  there  will  not  be  till  a  sculptor 
of  genius  appears  to  revivify  them.  When  that  happens, 
the  designer  will  call  for  the  most  efficient  of  journeymen 
carvers  and  modellers,  and  train  them  under  his  own 
eye  to  his  own  ideas  of  execution.  Women  will  there- 
fore have  to  compete  with  journeymen,  and  nt  journey- 
men's wages.  Physique  and  the  grain  of  inventive 
freedom  necessary  even  in  this  work  will  settle  the 
question.    There  remain  a  few  crafts  like  embroidery 
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and  needlework,  sedentary  occupations  of  a  mechanica  1 
kind.    Here,  too,  the  rate  of  payment  must  be  a  wage- 
rate. 

So  much  for  the  economical  side.  But  a  great  deal 
of  women's  activity  in  the  arts  arises  among  leisured 
people  from  the  desire  to  do  something,  to  gain  the  self- 
respect  that  springs  from  a  worthy  occupation.  On  this 
side  there  is  more  hope.  I  have  just  spoken  of  needle- 
work. If  the  designers  of  the  future  should  be  inspired 
to  continue  Morris's  efforts  in  reviving  tapestry,  not 
only  would  there  be  employment  for  wage-earning 
women,  but  there  might  well  be  a  call  for  volunteers 
to  execute  work  for  churches  and  public  buildings, 
otherwise  too  costly.  The  patience  and  modesty  of 
former  times  enriched  churches  and  halls  with  in- 
comparable wall  -  hangings.  The  combination  of 
volunteers  under  an  artist  to  carry  out  big  works 
would  be  a  wholesome  substitute  for  the  amateur  art 
school,  with  its  depressing  lumber  of  superfluous  can- 
vases, battered  pots,  outraged  wood  and  leather.  As 
I  see  the  future,  then,  for  the  ''woman  artist,"  it  divides 
itself  into  the  earning  of  moderate  wages  in  such 
executive  work  as  can  be  done  as  well  by  women  as 
by  men,  or  the  performance  of  the  same  task  under 
direction  for  no  wages  at  all,  but  for  the  love  of  it. 

D.  S.  M. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  slip  in  last  week's  article 
which  turned  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  into  Mr.  "Alfred" 
Goodwin.  It  was  a  case  of  what  the  psychologists 
call  "  obstructive  association,"  the  substitution  of  one 
famili  ar  name — that  of  the  Greek  scholar — for  another. 


OLLA  PODRIDA. 

LAST  week,  I  did  not  leave  room  in  which  to  say 
about  "  A  Court  Scandal  "  more  than  that  I  had 
enjoyed  it.  It  is,  as  I  remember  it,  a  very  good  enter- 
tainment. There  is  far  more  life  in  it  than  in  most  of 
the  artless  adaptations  of  artificial  comedies  with  which 
London  ekes  out  its  theatrical  history.  The  adaptors — 
Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Shillingford — have  managed  to 
bowdlerise  their  material  without  utterly  destroying  it, 
and,  for  that  their  version  has  several  quite  dramatic 
moments,  one  is  inclined  to  forgive  them  the  flat  in- 
elegance of  their  writing.  The  motive  of  the  play— a 
young  man's  distress  at  his  own  youth — is,  of  course, 
quite  false.  A  boy  of  nine  may  wish  to  be  older 
than  he  is,  but  when  he  grows  to  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  is  immensely  proud  of  not  being 
twenty.  If  the  real  Due  de  Richelieu,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  been  publicly  presented  by  a  great 
lady  with  a  box  of  bon-bons,  he  would  have  taken 
it  as  a  rather  obvious  compliment,  handed  the  box 
round  to  the  company,  and  eaten  with  gusto  all  the 
bon-bons  that  remained.  The  theatrical  Due  de  Richelieu 
(Mr.  Seymour  Hicks)  hangs  his  head,  becomes  husky, 
and  behaves  with  such  tragic  intensity  of  humiliation 
and  despair  as  to  suggest  that  nothing  less  than  the 
stage  opening  under  his  feet  and  forthwith  swallowing 
him  up  will  afford  him  the  slightest  consolation.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Hicks  had  to  play  the  scene  as  it  had  been 
written,  but  he  need  not  have  underlined  its  absurdities 
quite  so  strongly.  Throughout  the  whole  play,  indeed, 
Mr.  Hicks  worked  a  little  too  hard — he  was  too  exube- 
rant, too  pushful,  for  the  eighteenth  century.  However, 
pushfulness  and  exuberance  are  good  signs  in  a  young 
actor,  especially  when,  as  in  Mr.  Hicks'  case,  they  are 
allied  to  humour  and  intelligence;  and  I  should  say — it 
is  one  of  those  vague  sayings  which  save  the  critic 
trouble  that  Mr.  Hicks  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him.  The  contrast  between  his  modernity  and  Miss 
Baird's  media;valism  was  rather  amusing  in  this  play  of 
the  last  century,  and  was,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
rather  a  relief  from  "  the  usual  thing."  Miss  Baird 
played  very  charmingly.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  good  as 
an  Abbe,  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  looking  wonderfully 
like  a  figure  in  one  of  the  Balvadiere  prints,  was 
most  amusing  as  an  old  Baron.  There  was  a  host  of 
other  people  in  the  cast,  but  I  have  mislaid  my  pro- 
gramme, and  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  night. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  is  a  wise  youth  and  industrious 
apprentice,  who  hurries  slowly  and  has  no  wish  to 


make  our  flesh  creep  by  a  display  of  precocious  origi- 
nality. He  is  still,  as  who  should  say,  digging  the 
foundations  of  his  career,  and  we  must  not  assume,  just 
because  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Edward  Terry 
have  scrambled  down,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
earth-works  and  found  in  them  not  very  much  gold,  that 
no  stately  edifice  will  be  erected  on  them  hereafter. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  still,  merely  and  frankly,  a  student  of 
dramaturgy,  a  copyist  of  "  the  divine  masterpieces,  my 
boy!"  In  "Theresa"  he  copied  Sardou,  sed  uously 
and  by  no  means  ill.  In  "What  will  the  World  Say?  " 
he  copies  that  writer  on  whose  work  his  own  parents 
went  nap,  so  successfully,  at  the  old  "Prince  of  Wales." 
He  comes  forth,  wearing  Tom  Robertson's  heart  on  his 
sleeve,  and  keeping  his  own  talent  discreetly  up  it.  He 
knows  well  enough  that  the  Robertsanian  manner 
is  outmoded,  but  he  seems  to  have  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  good  exercise  to  do  something  in 
that  manner,  and,  now  that  he  has  done  it,  he  is 
trying  his  hand,  doubtless,  at  something  in  the 
manner  of  Ibsen,  or  Maeterlinck,  or  Dion  Bouciciult. 
Fellow-critics,  let  him  take  his  time — he  will  emerge 
later  in  his  quiddity.  Meanwhile,  this  play  of  his  is  a  very 
creditable  copy  of  Robertson.  True,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  in  it  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Robertson  : 
there  is  an  American  girl  in  it,  and  a  dyspeptic  voung 
man,  and  we  know  that  both  America  and  dyspepsia 
were  post-Robertscnian  discoveries.  But  even  to  these 
two  characters  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  the  spirit  of  his 
master.  The  dyspeptic  young  man  starts  for  the  wars, 
a  street-organ  playing  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
and  the  American  girl  throwing  him  a  rose  from  the 
window.  And,  in  the  last  act,  home  comes  the  young 
man,  deeply  bronzed  and  severely  wounded.  He  is  no 
longer  dyspeptic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  girl  is  still  American — both  of  them  have 
passed  safely  into  the  land  of  Robertson.  Complete 
reformation  before  the  end  of  the  play  was  always  one 
of  the  sacred  canons  of  i860  comedy.  Just  as  the 
young  man  in  this  play  is  cured  of  his  dyspepsia,  so  is 
his  father,  Mark  Westoby,  cured  of  his  worldliness.  In 
the  first  three  acts,  Mark  Westoby  is  worldly  and  has 
dyed  hair  ;  in  the  last  act,  his  hair  is  white,  and  he  is 
unworldly.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  here  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  copied  the  creator  of  Beau  Farintosh  too 
slavishly.  Ingeniose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colon',  and 
when  next  you  show  us  a  worldly  old  man,  symbolise 
not  his  conversion  by  changing  the  hue  of  his  hair — the 
trick  is  stale  ;  rather,  let  him  wear  a  wig,  and  then,  in 
the  last  act,  at  his  reclamation,  reveal  his  baldness.  On 
one  very  ingenious  device,  not  known  to  Robertson,  I 
must  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Bancroft.  A  doctor 
comes  on  in  the  second  act  and  warns  Mrs.  Westoby 
that  her  husband  is  suffering  from  "  valvular  affection  of 
the  heart  ;  "  yet,  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the  last  act, 
Mark  Westoby  has  not  died.  Thus  does  Mr.  Bancroft 
excite  in  us  for  his  hero  all  the  sympathy  which  we  give 
only  to  the  moribund,  and  yet  he  contrives  to  end 
the  play  with  a  village-dance  and  send  us  away  quite 
happy.  If  that  is  not  stage-craft,  what  is  ?  Mr. 
Edward  Terry  played  the  part  of  Mark  Westoby  with 
great  energy  and  resource.  He  has,  moreover,  his 
full  share  of  that  indefinable  quality  which  is  called 
"  the  Terry  charm,"  and,  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  stage, 
criticism  is  ever  lulled  in  delight. 

I  went  to  see  the  new  dresses  for  the  "  Greek  Slave  " 
at  Daly's.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  better  than 
the  old,  as  I  had  not  seen  the  piece  before.  Most  of  the 
figures  which  crowd  the  stage  are  clad  in  neutral-tinted 
Liberty  silks.  This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake — chronologi- 
cally, because  the  play  is  dated  "about  90  a.d.,"  and 
Mr.  Liberty's  business  is  not  so  old-established  as  all 
that;  aesthetically,  because  neutral  tints  are  neutralised 
into  nullity  by  so  rich  a  background  as  has  been  given 
to  this  piece,  and  because,  even  against  a  severe  back- 
ground, they  do  not  get  across  the  footlights.  They 
look  very  nice  when  one  is  near  them  in  a  daylit  room, 
but  are  theatrically  useless.  I  wish  stage-managers 
would  understand  that  a  stage-crowd  must,  if  it  is  to 
strike  any  real  effect,  be  a  harmony  of  flamboyant 
colours,  interspersed  with  white  and  with  black  or,  at 
least,  very  dark  tones.  As  spectacle,  the  one  thing  I 
really  liked  in  the  "Greek  Slave"  was  a  dance 
of   women    in    bright   scarlet  and    women   in  deep 
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purple  whirling-  with  men  in  leopard-skins.  However, 
1  do  not  wish  to  cavil  at  the  production.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find,  at  Daly's,  archaaological  or  fantastic 
dresses  of  any  kind,  instead  of  the  drearily  realistic 
modern  clothes  which  cast  a  blight  over  most  of  the 
musical  comedies.  I  fear  that  Miss  Marie  Tempest 
would  differ  from  me  in  this  sentiment.  Evidently,  she 
disapproves  of  archaeology,  for,  as  the  Blind  Oracle  of 
Memphis,  she  wears  an  evening-frock  in  which  she 
might  sup  anywhere,  after  the  performance,  without 
exciting  more  remark  than  always  is  excited  by  a  lady 
dressed  in  the  very  latest  fashion.  Or  is  the  costume 
less  a  protest  against  the  past  than  a  hint  that  Egyptian 
Oracles  used  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  less 
provident  sisters  by  dressing  just  eighteen  centuries 
ahead  of  them  ?  Miss  Tempest's  singing  I  am  not 
qualified  to  praise.  But  I  am  glad  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  acting  of  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin.  There  is  no  living 
actor  who  understands  so  well  as  he  what  is  meant  by 
"'economy  of  means."  He  expresses  everything — 
grief,  joy,  jealousy,  remorse,  adoration — by  one  of  two 
simple  manoeuvres.  One  of  these  is  to  bend  the  knees, 
throw  back  the  arms,  press  the  chin  into  the  throat, 
raise  the  eyebrows  and  roll  up  the  eyes.  The  other  is 
to  clasp  the  hands  before  the  breast,  compress  the  lips 
and  nod  repeatedly  to  the  footlights.  I  know  not 
which  is  the  more  effective.  Mr.  Huntley  Wright  is 
very  droll,  and  Miss  Letty  Lind  is  delightful  as  ever, 
doing  everything  quite  perfectly,  in  her  gay,  fragile, 
Liliputian  way.  Max. 


A  CONCERT;  AND  MR.  SHAW'S  GUIDE-BOOK. 

A CONCERT  was  announced  for  Wednesday  evening 
in  St.  James's  Hall  ;  but  the  affair  proved  to  be  a 
quaint  kind  of  variety  entertainment  A  gentleman 
who  shall  be  nameless  played  the  violin  as  it  has  not 
often  been  played  in  St.  James's  Hall.  A  lady  called 
Madame  Hanka  Schjelderup  sang  and  played  the  piano 
somewhat  amateurishly.  Who  Madame  Schjelderup  is, 
whence  she  comes  and  where  and  under  whom  she  was 
educated,  are  matters  that  do  not  concern  me.  What 
does  concern  me  is  the  fact  of  her  having  been  received 
by  nearly  the  whole  London  Press  as  a  pianist  and 
singer  of  the  first  order.  She  is  neither  a  singer  nor 
pianist  of  the  first  order  :  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
second  or  third  or  even  to  the  fourth  order.  She  is 
simply  a  very  talented  lady  whose  gifts,  in  their 
present  stage  of  cultivation,  would  be  most  satis- 
factorily employed  in  the  family  circle.  There, 
indeed,  she  would  be  invaluable.  A  lady  who 
can  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  get  through  a  Liszt  tran- 
scription or  a  Chopin  fantasia  without  wrong  notes  is  a 
rarity ;  and  one  who  after  doing  this  can  stand  up  and 
sing  a  Brahms  or  Schubert  song  pleasingly  is  still 
rarer.  But  a  performance  we  should  all  reckon  well 
enough,  and  even  feel  grateful  for,  in  the  family  circle 
is-  not  necessarily  good  enough  for  the  concert-plat- 
form. There  are  scores  of  pianists  and  hundreds  of 
singers  to  be  heard  to-day,  all  of  them  much  better 
ihan  Madame  Schjelderup  ;  and  the  fact  of  her  doing 
two  things  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  as  yet 
•/.either  is  done  quite  well  enough  to  justify  a  public 
exhibition.  If  she  added  skirt  dancing  to  her  accom- 
plishments she  might  be  no  worse  a  pianist :  she 
certainly  would  not  be  a  better  one.  Of  course  this  is 
the  age  of  specialism  ;  and  I  have  before  in  these 
columns  protested  against  the  popular  notion  that 
because  a  person  does  one  thing  well  he  or  she 
can  do  110  other  thing  well.  Therefore  it  will  not 
be  thought  that  I  heard  her  with  any  prejudice.  I  even 
went  with  a  rather  too  strong  bias  in  her  favour  owing 
to  the  reports  of  my  friends.  But  her  shortcomings  are 
tOO  glaring  to  be  missed  by  the  most  partial  listener. 
As  I  entered  the  hall  a  muddled  roar  of  piano-tone 
struck  my  car,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  made  two  dis- 
coveries first  that  Madame  Schjelderup  was  playing  a 
well-known  Chopin  fantasia,  and  second  that  she  was 
using  the  sustaining  pedal  freely,  even  in  the  most 
intricate  passages,  to  cover  weakness  of  execution.  That 
S  so  familiar  a  device  of  the  charlatan  that  Madame 
Schjelderup  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  drop  the 
trick  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  lest  she  finds 
ibersclf  wrongly  classed.    For  it  would  be  absurd  to 


place  her  amongst  the  charlatans.  She  plays  and  sings, 
I  think,  with  a  perfectly  honest  desire  to  do  her  best. 
But  her  finger-work  and  her  conceptions  are  those  of  an 
exceptionally  clever  school-girl — nothing  more.  Later 
on  she  played  a  piece  by  Liszt,  supposed  to  depict  S. 
Francis  walking  on  the  waters.  It  is  a  singularly  poor 
piece,  even  for  Liszt  :  those  running  passages  for  the 
left  hand  might  represent  birds  fluttering  down  to  be 
fed  by  S.  Francis,  or  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  or  the 
rolling  of  waters,  or  the  murmur  of  a  crowd  strongly 
moved  by  the  preaching  of  S.  Francis.  Madame 
Schjelderup  made  absolutely  nothing  of  it.  She  played 
the  notes  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
constant  pedal,  I  could  discover  that  there  was  no 
phrasing,  and  not  even  the  beginnings  of  a  style,  in 
her  playing  of  the  thing.  Her  tone  was  weak  and 
poor  in  quality.  In  short,  as  a  pianist  she  has  no 
distinction  of  any  sort.  The  same  must  be  said  of  her 
singing.  She  sang  some  Norwegian  folk-songs,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  screechings  of  a  parrot 
would  not  have  annoyed  one  more.  I  suppose  the 
songs  are  stupid  and  vulgar — anyhow,  they  sounded 
stupid  and  vulgar.  Sung  more  sweetly,  and  with  much 
greater  simplicity  and  a  finer  art,  they  might  be 
pleasant.  The  best  thing  was  Brahms'  "  Dunkel,  wie 
dunkel  in  Wald  und  in  Feld."  It  is  one  of  Brahms' 
most  beautiful  songs,  and  Madame  Schjelderup  gave  it 
simply,  gracefully,  and  nearly  always  in  tune.  Her 
version  of  the  "  Erlkonig "  was  ludicrously  exag- 
gerated. She  threw  such  stupendous  pathos  into  the 
last  words — "in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead" — that 
one  felt  inclined  to  remind  her  that  the  child  had 
been  dead  a  century,  and  that,  after  all,  one  does 
not  weep  over  Adam's  grave.  Perhaps  the  singing 
seemed  worse  to  me  than  it  really  was  ;  and  if  so,  I 
think  most  people  who  have  heard  Madame  Schjelderup 
will  understand  why.  Grimaces  and  fixed  smiles  and 
endeavours  to  hold  an  audience  with  a  glittering  eye 
always  prejudice  one  against  an  artist.  Luckily  in  her 
piano  pieces  Madame  Schjelderup  had  her  back  turned 
to  me  ;  but  while  she  sang  she  glittered  her  eye  so 
much,  and  smiled  so  constantly,  that  I  was  fain  to  fix 
my  eyes  on  my  programme  and  try  to  listen  to  the 
singing  and  try  to  forget  how  the  singer  was  looking. 
Perhaps  Madame  Schjelderup  is  unconscious  of  these 
antics  ;  but  in  any  case  she  should  cure  herself  of  them 
as  early  as  possible.  A  well-meaning,  honest  artist 
should  rigorously  avoid  everything  savouring  ever  so 
slightly  of  trickery.  The  appearance  of  trickery  will 
only  prevent  her  attaining  the  position  to  which  she 
is  entitled.  It  is  not  a  very  high  position  as  yet  ; 
though  with  hard  work  and  good  teaching  so  clever 
a  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  win  a  high  position. 
So  far,  however,  Madame  Schjelderup  has  not  won  it. 

Though  a  lover  of  peace  and  no  fighting  man,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  sit  quiet,  without  an  impulse  to  rush 
into  the  fray,  while  Mr.  Shaw  is  scalping  my  colleagues 
wholesale,  and  holding  up  each  scalp  as  he  takes  it  as 
one  more  proof  of  the  hopeless  wrongness  of  the  scalp- 
less  ones  and  of  the  rightness  of  his  book  "The  Perfect 
Wagnerite."  A  man  may  be  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  tomahawk  and  yet  write  a  fantastic,  mistaken, 
illogical  and  unreasonable  book.  Mr.  Shaw  knows  it 
well  enough,  but  he  pretends  not  to  know  it.  Pointing 
to  his  collection  taken  on  the  battlefield  he  says  in  his 
well-known  fighting  manner,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  what  happens  to  people  who  contradict  me  :  has 
anyone  still  the  hardihood  to  say  I  am  wrong?  "  Well, 
it  is  a  painful  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  one's  scalp 
taken  ;  but  though  critics  perish,  facts  remain  ;  and 
even  though  mv  sealp  should  presently  be  added  to  the 
Hindhead  exhibition,  the  fact  will  still  remain  that 
Mr.  Shaw's  book  was  hopelessly  wrong.  I  am  not 
so  extremely  foolish  as  to  take  the  writing  of  a 
bad  book  as  a  proof  that  a  man  is  no  critic.  To 
err  is  one  of  the  happiest  privileges  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  spite  of  his  error,  is  still  the  best  critic  of 
the  school  which  superseded  the  OKI  one.  But  his 
error  was  none  the  less  a  serious  one.  My  readers,  in 
all  probability,  have  not  seen  his  defence,  or,  rather,  his 
furious  onslaught,  for  it  took  place  in  the  columns  of 
an  obscure  paper  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  read  by 
those  who  take  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW.  1  saw  il  by 
the  merest  accident,  and  purchased  it  in  the  fond  hope 
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of  finding  myself  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  with 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  of  the  craft.  Disappointment 
followed,  for  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  dealt  with  one  of  my 
objections,  although  they  seemed  to  me  urgent  enough 
to  call  for  a  reply.    This  is  the  plan  he  adopts.  First 
he  denounces  the  makers  of  Bayreuth  guide-books — an 
extremely  proper  proceeding  ;  for  the  Bayreuth  guide- 
books are  amongst  the  most  charming  examples  of 
human  stupidity  ever  manufactured.    Then  he  cuts  up 
with  enthusiastic  thoroughness  an  unlucky  gentleman 
who  talked  about  the  first  five  notes  of  the  "  noble 
Redemption  through  Love"  motive.     This  was  also 
quite    proper.      He    next   proceeds   to    state  that 
"The  Ring  "  is  a  dramatic  poem  and  not  a  collection  of 
acrostics.    This  is  true:  one  of  my  objections  to  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  was  its  treatment  of  the  "  Ring" 
as  a  collection  of  acrostics  and  not  as  a  dramatic  poem. 
Next  he  says,  "The  critics  who  have  exasperated  me 
most,  however,  are  those  who  have  spun  out  their  copy 
by  telling  the  whole  story  of  4  The  Ring  '  over  again,  in 
the  style  of  the  '  argument '  prefixed  to  a  Covent  Garden 
'  book  of  the  words,'  and  then  coolly  adding :  '  Somewhat 
in  this  manner  does  Mr.  Shaw  set  forth  the  well-known 
story  of  the  tetralogy.'    This  is  enough  to  make  the 
most  patient  man  forget  himself."    It  is.    Who  did  it  ? 
After  this  explosion  he  re-asserts  the   argument  of 
"  The  Perfect  Wagnerite  ;  "  proves  that  Wagner  was  a 
revolutionist ;  tells  those  who  differ  from  him  to  read 
Tolstoi's  essay  on  art  ;    and  admits  that  he  has  no 
reason  for  preferring  "The  Ring  of  the  Niblungs  "  to 
"The   Xiblung's  Ring."     This  last  point  is    of  no 
importance,  though  it  might  possibly  lead  to  confusion, 
were  Shakespearean  scholars  to  speak  of  "  Hamlets," 
"  Othellos,"  and  "The  Merry  Wiveses  of  Windsors." 
Was  ir  not  Mr.  Toots  in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  who  had 
a  similar  mania  for  pluralising  simple  words? 

Now  I  submit  that  though  the  ground  may  be  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  answered 
one  of  the  principal  objections  to  "The  Perfect  Wag- 
nerite."   He  has  not  even  endeavoured  to  convince  any- 
one that  Wagner  was  so  great  a  booby  as  to  have  seen 
his  work  performed  without  noticing  that  the  "  Dusk  of 
the  Gods"  was  superfluous  and  a  contradiction  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  "  Ring."    In  protesting  against  the 
book  I  summarised  the  story  as  Mr.  Shaw  told  it,  not 
Wagner's  story.     Mr.  Shaw  has  not  pointed  out  any 
misrepresentations  or  errors  in  my  summary  ;  and  since 
I  showed  wheie,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Shaw  had  come  to 
grief,  it  is  obviously  no  reply  to  say  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  summarise  at  all.    He  has  not  even  tried  to 
explain  how  one  may  achieve  what  I  venture  to  call  the 
impossible  feat  of  concentrating  one's  attention  on  the 
music  and  drama  of  "The  Ring,"  at  the  same  time 
keeping  his  allegory  in  mind.    He  says  that  unless  one 
does    this    it    is    impossible    to   get    any  enjoyment 
out  of  the  "  Rhinegold."     I  say  that  one  may  think 
of  the  drama  and  music,  or  think  of  Mr.  Shaw's  inter- 
pretation ;  but  that   to  do  the  two  things  is  utterly 
impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  brains  being  con- 
structed as  they  are,  and  not  as  Mr.  Shaw  would  have 
them  constructed.     And  if  this  is  so,  nearly  the  whole 
of  "  The  Perfect  Wagnerite  "  collapses  ;  for  no  one  can 
believe  that  Wagner  wrote  four  huge  music-dramas  to 
say  merely  what  he  could  have  said  in  a  book  of  the 
dimensions  of  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite."    One  may 
judge  the  "  Ring"  as  a  mighty  work  of  art,  or  one  may- 
judge  of  it  as  a  Fabian  tract.    Judged  as  a  work  of  art 
it  is,  to  me,  satisfactory.    Mr.  Shaw  says  that  judged  as 
a  Fabian  tract  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  him.     I  am  glad 
of  it  ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Shaw  when  he  proceeds 
to  argue  that,  the  Kabian  tract  interpretation  having 
broken  down,  it  is  the  "  Ring"  that  has  broken  down. 
I  bel  ieve  the  truth  to  be  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  already 
perceived  his  mistake.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

I  AST  week  we  observed  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
*—*  could  not  keep  going  two  booms  at  the  same  time, 
but  in  view  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted  during 
the  past  week  this  statement  requires  some  modification. 
It  is  true  that  the  greatest  activity  has  reigned  in  the 
South  African  Market,  but  in  all  other  departments 


transactions  have  been  upon  a  very  large  scale.    It  is  a 
long  time  since  there  has  been  seen  such  a  general  and 
sustained  revival  of  business  ;  and  so  far  from  there 
being  any  indications  of  a  speedy  reaction,  the  feeling 
of  confidence  brought  about  by  the  cessation  of  political 
alarms,  by  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  abundance  of  money  seeking  investment, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  upward  movement  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come.     In  very  high  quarters, 
where  the  information  available  is  more  extensive  than 
that  at  the  command  of  most  people,   the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  for  quite  ten  years  past  the  general  feel- 
ing of  security  has  never  been  so  great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  nor  have  the  conditions  been  so  favour- 
able for  a  remarkable  development  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.     During   the    present    account  Stock 
Exchange    values   have    been    generally   put   at  a 
much    higher   level,    and    this    has    brought  about 
a    number  of  realisations.     So  far,    however,  from 
causing  a  reaction,  profit-taking  sales   have  merely 
called  a  temporary  halt,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of 
buyers  ready  to  absorb  what  anyone  has  wanted  to  sell. 
Slight  set-backs  of  this  kind  conduce  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  markets,  preventing  the  upward  movement  from 
developing  into  a  wild  scramble  of  speculators.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
buying  is  by  investors  who  have  taken  stocks  and 
shares  off  the  market,  and  it  is  especially  noticeable 
that   the  small  French  investor,    who   until  recently 
seems  to  have  been  hoarding  his  savings,  has  been 
much  in    evidence    during   the    past    fortnight.  Of 
course,    there    is    no    doubt    that   the    size    of  the 
speculative  account  open  for  the  rise  has  very  largely 
increased,   but    it    is   also    certain   that   there  is  a. 
large  amount  of  money  at    present   seeking  invest- 
ment, and  that  in  the  absence  of  new  undertakings 
a  great  deal  of  this  is  going  into  proved  concerns. 
Thus  far,  indeed,  the  movement  has  not  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  any  extent  by  the  company  promoter, 
and  the  list  of  new  enterprises  in  January  was  not  a. 
long  one.    But  the  conditions  are  now  all  in  favour  of 
successful   issues   for   sound   undertakings,  and  the 
present  month  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  see  a 
large  number  of  new  joint-stock  companies  floated. 
We  trust  that  the  lessons  of  1897  and  1898  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  investors,  and  that  they  will  exercise  more 
discrimination  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past  in 
the  selection  of  the  companies  in  which  to  invest  their 
money.     No  company  law  reform  can  possibly  be  so 
effective  as  will  be  a  very  slight  improvement  in  the 
intelligence  and  caution  of  the  investing  public. 

In  the  Bank  return  itself  of  Thursday  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  reason  for  lowering  the  rate  from  3^  to 
3  per  cent,  which  was  not  apparent  last  week.    In  fact, 
the  position  as  a  whole  this  week  is  somewhat  less 
favourable,  the  reserve  having  fallen  .£53,000,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen  h  per 
cent,  to   45$  per    cent.     The  reserve   is,  however, 
£200,000  more  this  week  than  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  the  proportion  is  £  per  cent,  higher.  During 
the  week  £126,000  in  gold  was  received  from  abroad, 
and  about£i66,ooo  returned  from  circulation.  Discourt 
rates  immediately  followed  the  reduction  in  the  Bank 
rate,  money  being  extremely  abundant,  and  it  being 
very   difficult  at   the   close   of  business   to  dispose 
of  outstanding  balances  at  any  rate  whatever.  The 
general  three  months'  rate  was  2  per  cent.,  but  business 
was  done  at      per  cent.    Our  forecast  of  the  future  of 
the  Money  Market  seems  likely,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled. 
Money  is  flowing  into  England  from  all  parts,  and  the 
exchanges  of  France,    Germany,    Holland,   and  the 
United  States  are  all  at  present  in  favour  of  London, 
owing  to  the  enormous  purchases  of  securities  that  have 
been  made  on  the  London  market  by  investors  in  these 
countries.    As  we  have  remarked   above,  the  actual 
volume  of  business  transacted  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  past  fortnight  is  probably  unprece- 
dented. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  gold  production  of  the 
world  can  scarcely  fail  in  the  long  run  to  provide  the 
world  with    an  abundant  currency.      Russia,  Japan, 
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the  United  States,  and  now  India,  have  undoubtedly 
absorbed  enormous  quantities  of  gold,  but  the  power  of 
absorption  of  all  these  countries  is  necessarily  finite. 
Russia  has  apparently  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 
The  gold  she  has  absorbed  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  foreign  loans,  and  she  can  no  longer  find 
customers  for  further  loans.  So  also  Japan  can 
no  longer  absorb  gold  so  rapidly  as  she  has  done 
recently.  India  will  continue  to  absorb  gold,  and  at 
the  present  time  practically  the  whole  of  the  supply 
from  Australia  goes  to  that  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
gold  production  of  the  world  continues  to  increase  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  although  economists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  the  course  of  trade  after  the 
great  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  in  California 
clearly  indicates  that  an  augmentation  of  the  world's 
stock  of  the  precious  metal  is,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least 
the  concomitant,  of  an  enormous  expansion  in  the 
world's  commerce.  At  the  present  time  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  years  of  the  next  century  will  see  an 
expansion  in  trade  and  manufactures  all  over  the 
world  unsurpassed  in  the  present  century,  and  this 
expansion  will  clearly  again  be  accompanied,  if  not 
caused,  by  a  very  large  increase  in  the  world's  stock  of 
gold. 

Two  favourable  dividend  declarations  during  the 
week,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday, 
have  had  their  effect  upon  Home  Rails,  and  a  strong 
upward  tendency  is  perceptible  in  this  market.  The 
prospects  of  expanding  trade  should  make  increased 
dividend  distributions  for  1899  possible,  and  the  fact 
that  in  several  cases  the  results  of  the  past  half-year  have 
been  more  favourable  than  the  market  anticipated  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  outlook  in  the  Home  Railway 
market  may  be  considered  hopeful.  There  has  still  been 
an  undue  increase  in  working  expenditure  on  most  of  the 
lines,  but  to  this  expansion  of  expenditure  there  must 
be  limits,  and  during  the  past  half-year  the  increased 
cost  of  coal  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  has  probably 
been  a  more  important  factor  in  most  cases  than  any 
further  increase  in  wages  or  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  The  traffic  receipts  of  the  week  were  again  a 
favourable  feature,  except  in  the  case  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  which  reported  a  decrease  of  ,£1,572. 
This  is,  however,  of  less  importance,  because  it  is  com- 
pared with  a  week  last  year  when  the  receipts  showed 
an  increase  of  ,£7,243.  The  Midland  increase  of 
.£9,380,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  significant,  because  it 
follows  a  decrease  last  year  of  ,£6,587  ;  but  the  North- 
Eastern  improvement  of  ,£6,016  on  the  top  of  an 
increase  in  1898  of  ,-£10,336,  the  Great  Western  in- 
crease of  ,£5,220  following  one  of  £9,710,  and  the  Great 
Northern  increase  of  ,£5,297  following  one  of  ,£1,567, 
are  all  satisfactory  signs  of  steadily  expanding  revenue. 
Metropolitan  Districts  have  continued  their  advance, 
and  on  Thursday  night  closed  at  40,  or  5  J-  higher  than 
at  the  last  carry  over,  and  10  points  higher  than  the 
price  twelve  months  ago.  The  rumours  concerning  the 
negotiation-  entered  upon  by  certain  big  companies 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  management  and  control 
of  the  District  Company  are  beginning  to  take  more 
definite  shape,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  one  proposal  is 
to  guarantee  a  small  dividend  on  District  stock.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  no  big  financier  has  yet  arisen 
who  will  conceive  and  carry  out  the  idea  of  amalga- 
mating the  whole  of  the  underground  railways,  old  and 
new,  into  one  great  metropolitan  railway,  worked  on  a 
uniform  electric  system.  Chatham  and  Dover  Second 
Preference  have  been  a  favourite  stock  during  the  week, 
and  have  risen  6  points,  on  the  report  and  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday.  If  only  a 
tithe  of  the  benefits  which  are  expected  to  accrue  from 
the  agreement  with  the  Southeastern  are  realised 
•*uring  the  next  six  months,  Chatham  Second  Profs, 
should  come  very  near  to  getting  the  whole  of  their 
Preference  dividend. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  favourable 
position  of  Great  Northern  "  A  "  and  Deferred  Slocks, 
both  of  which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  unduly  depressed 
by  fears  of  the  result  of  the  Great  Cent/ al's  competition. 
The  Great  Northern  dividend  declaration  on  Tuesday  last 


confirms  all  that  we  have  said  in  favour  of  these  two 
securities.    The  actual  dividends  are  the  same  as  in 

1897  :  but  the  balance  forward  is  more  than  ,£20,000 
higher  than  at  31  December  1897.  Moreover, 
additional  capital  charges  of  from  ,£25,000  to  ,£30,000 
have  had  to  be  met,  so  that  the  gross  increase  in 
receipts  of  ,£106,000  during  the  second  half  of  '98,  and 
the  increase  of  ,£11,600  in  the  balance  forward  at 
30  June  last,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
vide any  increase'in  the  dividend  for  the  whole  of  1898, 
as  compared  with  that  for  the  whole  of  1897.  The  com- 
pany is  undoubtedly  wise  in  carrying  a  larger  balance 
forward  in  view  of  the  threatened  competition  ;  and 
although  the  Deferred  shareholders  may  be  disappointed 
for  a  time,  the  policy  of  the  directors  will  be  to  their 
advantage  in  the  end.  Even  as  it  is,  Great  Northern 
"A,"  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  dividend,  at  its  present 
price  gives  the  highest  yield  to  the  investor  of  any 
Home  Railway  stock,  and  we  anticipate  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  market  this  security  will  soon 
appreciate  in  value.  No  doubt  the  Great  Northern 
benefited  last  year  by  the  coal  strike  in  South  Wales 
and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  North- 
country  coal.  But  now  that  the  coal  strike  is  well 
ended,  the  Great  Northern  receipts  still  continue  to 
expand  in  a  very  satisfactory  fashion,  and  since  the  cost 
of  working,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  dividend 
statement,  did  not  increase  during  the  second  half  of 

1898  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
second  half  of  1897,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  next 
year  the  "A"  and  Deferred  shareholders  will  get  a 
bigger  dividend. 

The  Great  Western  dividend  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  the  market,  which  was  expecting  5^  per  cent., 
instead  of  the  5!  per  cent,  actually  declared.  More- 
over the  balance  forward  is  ,£12,000  bigger  than  that 
at  31  December  1897,  although  the  dividend  is 
1 1  per  cent,  less  than  the  distribution  for  the  whole  of 
1897.  The  gross  decrease  in  the  traffic  receipts  for  the 
past  half-year  was  ,£91,000,  but  just  at  the  end  of  the 
coal  strike  the  falling  off  was  as  high  as  ,£150,000. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  therefore, 
the  Great  Western  regained  some  .£60,000  of  its  pre- 
vious losses,  and,  as  the  expansion  in  the  traffic  receipts 
of  this  line  continues,  there  is  little  doubt  that  during 
the  present  year  the  company  will  again  be  able  to  earn 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  as  in  previous  years.  The 
yield  of  Great  Western  stock  at  the  present  price  and 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  dividend  is  only  ,£2  6s.  id.  ; 
but  if  the  6  per  cent,  dividend  is  restored  at  the  end  of 
this  year  the  yield  to  the  investor  will  be  ,£3  11s.  $d. 
We  give  below  our  table  of  the  net  yield  of  English 
railways  on  the  basis  of  the  dividend  declarations  for 
last  year,  the  amount  of  dividend  accrued  being  in 
each  case  deducted  from  the  price,  except  where  the 
quotation  is  already  "  ex  dividend  "  : — ■ 
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t  1898-9  estimated. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  American  market  the 
top  of  the  rise  has  been  reached,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  slocks  in  which  there  are  exceptional  reasons  for  a 
(Urther  advance.  London  now  takes  little  or  no 
initiative  in   this  market,  the  role  of  operators  being 
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reduced  to  waiting"  on  movements  in  Wall  Street.  And 
even  in  Wall  Street  uncertainty  apparently  prevails. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  a  big 
reaction,  as  a  large  part  of  the  recent  buying  in  America 
has  been  on  investment  account.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  revivify  the  market  by  various  rumours  of  big 
deals  and  big  combinations,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  establish  a  further  general  advance.  On  this  side  it 
is  known  that  there  have  been  some  big  realisations 
during  the  week.  The  one  American  security  in  which 
an  important  advance  may  still  be  confidently  predicted 
is  Central  Pacific  stock.  We  have  already  announced 
the  main  outlines  of  the  reorganisation  scheme  which  is 
being  arranged  between  Mr.  Huntington  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shareholders 
in  the  Central  Pacific  on  the  other.  The  scheme,  which 
practically  amounts  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies,  on  conditions  undoubtedly  favourable  to 
the  holders  of  Central  Pacific  shares,  is  complete, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  successfully 
carried  through.  We  also  hear  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  Government  with  respect  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company  to  the 
Government  are  rapidly  progressing  towards  a  success- 
ful issue.  Another  American  security  which  is  likely  to 
go  a  little  higher  is  Northern  Pacific  stock.  It  has 
been  decided,  we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  and  this  means  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  this  dividend.  On  30  June  last  the 
profits  for  the  year  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  full 
dividend  on  the  Four  per  Cent.  Preferred  Stock  and 
to  leave  a  surplus  of  £3, 000, 000.  The  first  three 
months  of  the  second  half  of  1898  increased  the  net 
profit  to  £3,250,000,  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  4  per 
cent,  on  the  Common  Stock.  The  net  earnings  continue 
to  increase  satisfactorily,  and,  although  the  common 
Stock  has  risen  from  41  in  November  last  to  54 J,  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  company  warrant  a  still 
higher  figure.  Certain  low-priced  stocks  like  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  and  Eries  may  also  show  considerable 
improvement  should  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  roads 
have  to  do  their  business  be  successful.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Company  has  brought  the  art  of 
carrying  big  loads  at  a  low  cost  almost  to  perfection, 
and  as  its  roads  and  rolling  stock  are  in  admirable  con- 
dition, any  improvement  in  coal  freights  will  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  company's  profits. 

The  activity  in  the  South  African  Market  continues 
unabated,  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  still 
beats  the  record  of  even  the  great  boom  of  1895.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  week  there  was  some  apprehension 
that  the  settlement  in  Paris  might  cause  a  reaction,  but 
these  fears  proved  to  be  unfounded.  French  investors 
have,  in  fact,  entirely  regained  that  confidence  in 
Transvaal  gold- mining"  shares  which  they  lost  after 
the  collapse  of  the  1895  boom,  and,  as  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  this  renewed  confidence  is  fully  justified 
by  the  progress  made  in  the  industry  during  the  past 
two  years.  No  one  doubts  now  that  the  improvement 
in  the  South  African  Market  has  come  to  stay,  and 
though  there  have  been  a  good  many  sales  on  the  part 
of  those  who  bought  at  lower  figures,  there  has  been  an 
equal  amount  of  fresh  buying  which  has  kept  the  market 
in  a  state  of  high  activity,  and  has  raised  prices  to  a  still 
higher  level.  After  the  first  rush  of  buying  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  account  the  pace  became, 
owing  to  these  factors,  moderate,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment has  been  kept  well  within  bounds — a  circumstance 
which  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  the 
improvement.  Since  last  week  Rand  Mines  have  moved 
up  2  in  consequence  of  the  share-splitting  scheme 
which  will  be  put  before  the  meeting  on  1  March. 
There  have  also  been  considerable  dealings  in  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields,  the  price  of  which  has  risen  1  \  since 
the  last  account.  The  advance  is  said  to  be  due  to  a 
large  deal  in  Robinson  Deeps  which  the  company  has 
carried  out  with  a  big  Paris  firm. 

Robinson  Deeps,  to  which  we  first  called  attention 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  have  risen  three  points 
to  ;3[,  and  have  been  as  high  as  13 J.    Even  this  big 


advance  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  this  deep  level.  With  an  average  yield  of  nearly 
19  dwts.  per  ton,  the  Robinson  Deep,  working  its  full 
mill  of  200  stamps,  should  eventually  be  able  to  earn 
profits  of  200  per  cent,  for  twenty  years.  Therefore,  to 
yield  7  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  and  the  return 
of  his  capital  at  ihe  end  of  this  time,  the  price  of 
Robinson  Deeps  should  be  ^19.  Another  deep-level 
share  in  which  there  is  still  room  for  considerable 
improvement  is  the  Glen  Deep.  Since  it  started  crush- 
ing in  September  last  this  mine  has  increased  its  yield 
per  ton  crushed  to  nearly  14^  dwts.  It  has  been 
decided  to  increase  the  mill  to  200  stamps,  with  which 
profits  of  ^40,000  a  month  should  be  earned,  the  life 
of  the  mine  being  about  sixteen  years.  To  return  7  per 
cent,  to  the  investor,  and  the  return  of  capital,  the  price 
of  Glen  Deep  should  therefore  be  about  fy.  New 
Steyne  Estates,  to  which  we  called  attention  last  week 
as  a  deep-level  proprietary  company  of  great  promise, 
have  risen  \.  These  shares  are  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  Paris,  one  of  the  largest  financial  houses 
there  having  acquired  an  important  interest  in  the 
Company.  The  Jumpers  Deep  is  about  to  issue  87,316 
new  shares  at  ^5  per  share  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
out  the  debt  of  the  Company.  Each  shareholder  regis- 
tered on  the  15th  inst.  will  have  the  right  to  apply  for 
one  new  share  for  every  five  shares  held  ;  and,  as  the 
shares  are  now  quoted  at  5|,  shareholders  taking  up 
their  pro-rata  proportion  will  make  a  profit.  More- 
over, Jumpers  Deep  shares  at  5!  are  much  undervalued. 
The  mine  obtained  during  the  last  six  months  of  1898 
an  average  recovery  of  i2t>-  dwts.  per  ton.  This,  with 
a  full  mill  of  200  stamps  at  work,  should  enable  the 
mine  to  earn  dividends  of  at  least  75  percent.  So  that, 
to  yield  7  per  cent,  to  the  investor,  with  return  of 
capital,  the  price  of  the  shares  should  be  about  ^7. 

Amongst  the  outcrop  mines  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  new  developments  on  the  Rand- 
fontein  property.  It  is  said  that  the  Randfontein  Estates 
has  formed  six  new  subsidiary  companies,  with  a  capital 
of  over  half  a  million  each — four-fifths  of  which  is  to  go 
to  the  parent  company — and  that  seven  other  companies 
with  the  same  capital  will  shortly  be  formed.  Some 
rather  wild  calculations  have  been  indulged  in  as  to  the 
potential  value  of  these  new  companies  to  the  Rand- 
fontein Estates,  but  the  effect  of  the  news  has  been  to 
arouse  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  Robinson  group. 
Another  deal  of  considerable  importance  is  announced. 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  have  purchased  a  large 
interest  from  the  Barnato  house  in  the  Glencairn  Com- 
pany. The  Glencairn  mine  is  the  outcrop  of  the  Glen 
Deep,  and  has  an  average  recovery  of  8.22  dwts.  per 
ton.  During  1898  it  made  an  average  profit  of  125-.  id. 
per  ton,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
In  1S97  and  1896  it  paid  no  dividends  ;  but  in  1895  it 
declared  27.J  percent.,  and  in  1894  \z\  per  cent.  Now 
that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  have  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  property,  the  full  mill  of  160  stamps 
should  soon  be  got  to  work.  In  this  case  the  monthly 
profits  will  probably  increase  to  ^15,000,  and  dividends 
of  35  per  cent,  may  be  earned.  Since,  however,  the  life 
of  the  mine  with  160  stamps  will  probably  only  be  about 
12  years,  the  value  of  the  shares  would  only  be  £2  \os.> 
which  is  the  price  now  quoted.  Under  more  expert 
management  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  by  more 
careful  sorting  and  more  extensive  development  the 
yield  per  ton  may  be  increased  ;  but  at  present  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  a  further  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  shares. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumours  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  organising  a  big  copper 
combine  in  the  United  States.  These  rumours  have 
always  been  strenuously  denied.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has  now  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  control  of  all  copper-producing 
mines  in  the  United  States  except  the  Anaconda.  No 
doubt  the  formation  of  this  gigantic  copper  trust  has 
been  one  of  the  factors  which  have  caused  the  recent 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  copper.  On  the  other 
hand,  stocks  of  copper  are  steadily  diminishing,  whilst 
the  demand  for  the  metal  for  use  in  various  industries  is 
as  steadily  increasing.    It  will  be  some  time,  of  course, 
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before  any  new  copper  mines  can  be  brought  to  the  pro- 
ducing stage  ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  seems  probable  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  friends  will  have  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  and  there  may  be  a  further 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  copper.  The  action  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  explains  also  to  some  extent  the 
great  rise  in  the  value  of  Anaconda  and  Rio  Tinto 
shares.  The  Anaconda  is  now,  however,  in  a  position 
to  increase  enormously  its  output  of  the  metal  if  it  so 
desires.  It  has  accumulated  a  very  large  reserve  of 
working  capital  ;  the  fire  which  has  raged  so  long  in  the 
richest  portion  of  the  mine  has  finally  been  extinguished, 
and  the  mine  itself  is  most  admirably  equipped  and 
organised.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  erect  a  larger 
number  of  smelting  furnaces  to  increase  very  largely  the 
output  of  the  mine,  and  we  doubt  if  even  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  will  be  able  to  make  a  ' '  corner  "  in  copper  unless  it 
obtains  control  of  the  Anaconda  mine  .as  well — a  control 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  paying  a  very  big  price 
indeed,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  price,  which  we 
doubt. 

When  the  National  and  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Societies  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  National 
Mutual,  neither  of  them  was  in  very  flourishing 
circumstances.  Amalgamation  somewhat  improved 
their  prospects,  although,  with  two  sets  of  officials  and 
two  boards  of  directors  to  be  more  or  less  provided 
for,  the  outlook  in  the  way  of  expenditure  was  not 
encouraging.  The  Mutual  had  an  expense  ratio 
exceeding  20  per  cent.,  and  the  National  had 
fluctuated  from  30  per  cent,  in  1890  to  less  than 
half  this  ratio  in  1894.  The  National  Mutual  began 
by  expending  17  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income  ;  but 
the  report  for  1898  shows  that  this  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  143  per  cent.,  a  change  on  which  the 
management  may  well  be  congratulated.  But  even 
after  this  improvement  the  expenses  remain  too  high. 
It  is  currently  reckoned  that  jh  per  cent,  of  the  renewal 
premiums  is  an  adequate  expenditure  to  incur  on  their 
account ;  and  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  amounts  to 
something  like  150  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  altogether  excessive  ratio,  inasmuch  as 
the  average  expenditure  of  British  offices  is  only  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums,  after  allowing  7^  per 
cent,  for  renewals.  The  National  Mutual  is  getting  a 
ridiculously  small  amount  of  new  business — only  in 
fact  just  about  sufficient,  if  indeed  it  is  sufficient, 
to  prevent  its  total  premium  income  from  decreasing. 
The  claims  incurred  in  1898  seem  heavy,  as  they  are 
considerably  above  the  claims  for  the  previous  two 
years.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  is, 
however,  satisfactory,  amounting  to  over  4J  per  cent. ; 
while  the  assets  and  the  details  given  in  regard  to  them 
are  distinctly  good.  Moreover,  the  actual  value  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  securities  held  by  the  Society  is^2i,5oo 
more  than  the  value  at  which  they  are  entered.  The 
liabilities  of  the  Society  were  valued  at  the  end  of  1898 
on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  and  the  valuation  shows  a  surplus 
of  more  than  ^200,000.  Bonuses  to  the  extent  of 
^182,000  are  to  be  divided  ;  and  as  the  Society  is  a 
mutual  one,  the  whole  balance  will  be  carried  forward. 
The  bonus  on  policies  effected  since  the  amalgamation 
is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  30.?.  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is 
very  fair  when  we  remember  that  the  Society's  premiums 
are  not  high.  A  little  more  vigour  and  a  little  more 
economy  ought  to  succeed  in  making  the  National 
Mutual  a  good  office  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS  THERE  A  CHURCH  CRISIS  ? 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Carlton  Club. 

SlR,— Your  article  of  last  Saturday  will  do  much  to 
alienate  public  sympathy  from  controversialists  who 
seem  to  think  any  Protestant  stick  good  enough  to  fight 
with,  provided  it  is  thick  enough  ;  and  it  will  also  lead 
sensible  Churchmen  of  every  shade  of  religious  opinion 
to  ask  themselves  whether  a  Church  "crisis"  really 
exists.  For  what,  after  all,  is  there  that  threatens 
disaster  and  dissolution  ?    Is  it  the  "secret"  societies 


which  "honeycomb"  the  Church  of  England?  A 
careful  investigation  shows  that  there  is  exactly  one 
society  to  which  the  epithet  is  applicable,  its  roll  of 
membership  consisting  of  a  single  name.  The  case  of 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  certainly  cannot  be  cited, 
as  its  not  very  alarming  "  secrets  "  were  laid  bare  to  the 
world  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Or  is  the 
"  crisis  "  due  to  the  supposed  perils  of  the  confessional,, 
which,  real  or  imaginary,  cannot  be  credited  with  the 
glamour  of  novelty,  nor  be  said  to  have  been  suddenly 
sprung  on  an  unsuspecting  and  ingenue  British  public. 
Again,  "unauthorised"  services,  even  if  an  anachronism,, 
or,  at  any  rate,  an  excrescence,  are  scarcely  so  charged 
with  peril  as  to  spell  a  crisis,  especially  as  their 
discontinuance  has  already  been  amicably  agreed 
upon.  Or  is  it  the  increased  prevalence  and  popularity 
of  an  ornate  and  significant  ceremonial  that  augurs 
a  general  upheaval?  If  so,  this  alarm  is  not  of  yester- 
day. There  are  scores  of  parishes  which,  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  have  never  known  any  other  type  of  service 
than  that  dubbed  "  Ritualistic."  Lastly,  that  redoubt- 
able, if  mythical,  quadruped,  Lady  Wimborne's  Palm- 
Sunday  donkey,  is  somewhat  elderly,  and  the  final  bow 
which  he  is  this  week  making  to  the  public  must  be  in. 
the  nature  of  a  happy  release. 

Your  just  condemnation  of  the  Protestant  method 
of  insult  and  invective  is  not  less  valuable  than  your 
reminder  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom.  If 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  views  could  prevail,  there  would 
indeed  be  little  left  of  the  old  Church  of  England  but 
a  narrow  Puritan,  or,  rather,  Secularist,  sect — a  body 
purely  the  creature  of  the  State,  bereft  of  any  organic 
continuity  with  historical  Christianity,  and  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  subjection  to  an  authority  that  to-day  need.  , 
not  be  Christian,  even  in  profession.  —  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  George  Arthur. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C- 
31  January,  1899. 
Sir, — In  your  articles  on  the  above  subject  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  sum  of  ^369,040  handed  over  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  Roman  Catholic 
College  under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869.  That  pay- 
ment has  been  considered  by  many  a  settlement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  is  an  element  that  cannot 
now  be  ignored.  Nor  has  the  analogue  of  the  English 
Universities  been  discussed.  In  1895  tne  propaganda 
authorised  all  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "  atmosphere  "  of 
the  English  Universities  is  far  more  "  Protestant  "  than 
that  of  Dublin,  it  is  pure  sophism  to  argue  that  the  faith 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  is  endangered  at  the  latter. 
Religious  equality  condemns  the  establishment  of  an 
university  from  the  offices  of  which  all  Protestants  would 
be  excluded,  while  Roman  Catholics  are  eligible  for 
every  office — from  provost  to  gate-porter — in  Trinity 
College.  Protestant  taxpayers  properly  protest  against 
public  money  being  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a 
university  for  the  offices  of  which  a  disabling  statute 
must  enact  that  "no  Protestant  need  apply  "  !  This 
might  be  obviated  were  Roman  Catholics  disabled  from 
holding  office  in  Trinity  College,  but  no  fair-minded 
Protestant  desires  to  exclude  them,  provided  they 
receive  similar  treatment.  Educationally  the  proposed 
University  would  be  detrimental  to  learning.  Its  raison 
d'etre  is  that  the  curriculum  may  be  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  first  act  w  ould 
be  to  confine  the  study  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
science  within  the  narrowest  limits.  The  students 
drawn  from  the  lower  social  stratum  would  not 
have  the  advantage  of  mingling  with  the  better 
classes  in  Trinity  College,  and  thus  would  lose  that 
culture  which  is  connoted  by  a  University  education. 
Politically  the  proposed  institution  would  be  a  gross- 
blunder.  Only  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  in 
favour  of  it.  All  the  Liberal-Unionists  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Conservatives  arc  hostile.  It  is  demanded  only  by 
those  who  hamper  the  British  Government,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  at  everj  turn;  who  lose  no 
opportunity  of  parading  their  disloyalty  to  England,  yet 
who,  whether  in  respect  of  Imperial  Taxation  or  Higher 
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Education,  never  fail  to  cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,  "Give!  Give!"  Further,  it  would  perpetuate 
those  religious  distinctions  which  have  been  the  bane  of 
Ireland.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  better  classes 
in  Ireland  are  mainly  Protestant,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  facts  that  Roman  Catholics  are  under  no 
educational  disadvantage.  They  hold  four  out  of  the 
fifteen  Irish  iudgeships,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  three  English  judgeships  held  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  They  hold  40  per  cent,  of  lhe  higher  posts 
of  the  Irish  Civil  Service.  No  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  inspectorships  under  the  National 
Education  Board  are  reserved  for  them  exclusively. 
Notwithstanding  the  clamour  for  the  University,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  in  Trinity  College 
is  10  per  cent. — a  very  large  proportion,  seeing  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland 
whose  education  terminates  in  the  National  Schools 
stands  in  the  ratio  of  about  twenty  to  one. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  F.  St.  John  Morrow. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — On  the  facts  "A  Barrister"  is  in  error.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Welsh  strikers  were  given  Outdoor 
Relief  in  money  as  well  as  in  kind.  His  misapprehen- 
sions of  my  previous  letter  have  no  public  interest,  and 
he  is  welcome  to  enjoy  them.  Since  his  ability  can 
only  make  a  semblance  of  defence  for  the  action  of  the 
Welsh  Guardians,  we  can  better  realise  how  indefen- 
sible their  policy  is.  Everyone  agrees  that  some 
method  of  preventing  strikes  is  required  ;  but  I  repeat 
they  will  be  encouraged,  not  prevented,  when  every 
striker  knows  that  he  can  compel  his  employer  to 
support  him  through  the  medium  of  the  poor  rate.  It 
was  certainly  with  a  view  of  averting  the  spreading  of 
this  consequence  that  part  of  my  letter  published  on 
17  December  was  penned.  The  prevention  of  strikes 
is  a  matter  which  I  believe  can  be  achieved,  and  I  shall 
hope  with  your  permission  to  deal  with  it  elsewhere. 

To  assert  that  not  giving  outdoor  relief  would  help 
the  employers  is  a  perversion  of  fact.  Want  of  space 
prevents  setting  out  the  obvious  pros  and  cons  on 
which  a  strike  is  started  and  continued.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  to  make  the  employer  maintain  through 
the  rates  his  own  strikers  (whose  object  is  to  force  him 
to  give  them  more  money  and  ruin  him  if  he  won't)  is 
tantamount  to  compelling  a  besieged  city  to  feed  and 
clothe  from  its  limited  and  daily  decreasing  store  its 
own  besiegers.  This  may  be  legal ;  it  is  utterly  im- 
moral. 

Your  correspondent  asserts  that  the  object  of  the 
Speen  Justices  was  a  living  wage.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  Trades  Union.  And  outdoor  relief  in  the  Welsh 
case  is  only  wage  given  to  keep  a  man  living  outside 
the  workhouse  rather  than  admit  him  as  an  inmate. 

In  all  cases  the  result  is  to  make  up  a  wage,  a  purely 
fictitious  standard  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Union,  in  the 
case  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  the  creature  of  their 
personal  temperament.  The  real  value,  even  the  market 
value,  of  labour  is  utterly  disregarded.  What  other 
form  of  work,  mental  or  physical,  is  paid  for  in  this 
fictitious  manner? 

Your  correspondent  swallows  the  principle  of  a  Poor 
Law  passed  over  60  years  ago,  and  with  equal  ability 
swallows  any  administration  of  that  principle.  I 
refuse  to  accept  this  lax  administration  of  Outdoor 
Relief  because  experience  in  urban  and  rural  Unions  has 
incontestably  proved  that  a  strict  system  will  almost 
eliminate  the  expenditure  on  Outdoor  Relief  without 
increasing  the  inmates  of  the  Union.  At  present  Out- 
door Relief  too  often  enables  the  individual  (particularly 
the  widow)  to  underbid  a  competitor  and  work  for  a  less 
wage,  with  the  result  of  bringing  the  latter  upon  the 
rates,  and  increasing  the  dependence  of  the  former  upon 
relief.  Any  "  making  up  "  of  a  wage  by  Guardians  or 
Trade  Unions  does  affect  the  independence  of  the 
labourer,  because  he  relies  on  something  beyond  and 
independent  of  his  real  wage-earning  capacity,  does 
increase  pauperism,  because  the  man  who  is  shut  out  by 
the  Trades  Union  is  forced  to  rely  upon  Poor  Relief. 


There  is  a  passage  your  correspondent  forgot  to 
quote  :  "  if  every  poor  man's  family  were  employed 
whenever  they  requested  it,  and  were  allowed  the  whole 
profits  of  their  labour,  then  work  would  become  easy 
and  habitual  when  actually  necessary  to  daily  subsist- 
ence"— this,  I  repeat,  is  the  idea  to  be  contended  against. 
It  rejects  all  prudence,  thrift,  and  foresight,  it  postu- 
lates every  person's  right  to  be  employed  (by  whom  no 
one  knows,  probably  by  that  convenient  entity  "  the 
State  ") ;  it  assumes  a  state  of  nature  on  the  profits  theory 
and  would  demonstrate  anyone  who  believes  such  a 
scheme  to  be  himself  a  natural.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
everything  that  makes  for  independence  and  prosperity. 

The  action  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Union  seems  to  be 
a  method  of  administration  which,  apart  from  all 
legality,  must  end  in  the  Poor  Law  becoming  a  vast 
Outdoor  Relief  system  to  "  make  up  "  a  living  wage  to 
anyone  who  does  not  choose  to  try  to  get  it  in  any 
other  way.  Attempts  to  "make  up"  a  living  wage  in 
order  to  keep  a  man  out  of  the  house  are  surely  per- 
version of  the  Poor  Law.  If  such  administration  be 
held  justifiable,  then  I  would  strongly  agitate  for  the 
rejection  of  a  worn-out  and  dangerous  principle,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  a  Poor  Law  Test  more  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  relations  of  employer  and  employed. 

Is  the  Workhouse  to  be  for  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  imbecile  only  ?  The  old  people  are  to  receive 
Outdoor  Relief  under  the  name  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Is  the  man  who  can,  but  will  not,  support  himself  to  be 
allowed  to  live  on  the  rates  outside  the  Workhouse  ;  if 
so,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Workhouse?  If  it  is  to  be 
merely  a  hospital  and  a  nursery,  the  term  "  Work- 
house "  loses  its  meaning.  What  is  the  value  of  any 
labour  test  if  a  person  is  not  compelled  to  elect  between 
indoor  relief  and  fighting  his  own  battle?  The  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  can  work  and  won't  and  the 
very  limited  and  temporary  class  who  cannot  work  from 
physical  difficulties  or  climatic  condition  is  now  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of. 

1  again  say  that  the  real  source  of  the  problem  is  in 
the  Workhouse  itself.  I  doubt  the  practical  value  of  a 
principle  which  sufficed  for  England  as  it  was  in  1834, 
and  then  only  as  a  compromise. 

There  is  room  for  reform  in  indoor  relief.  The 
Urban  poor  must  be  separately  considered  from  the 
rural  poor.  The  labour  tasks  require  revision.  And 
although  in  some  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Unions  a 
scheme  for  married  quarters  and  non-separation  of  the 
family  has  been  sometimes  abused,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  good  scheme  is  impossible.  The  present  system, 
or  want  of  it,  is  utterly  unable  to  grapple  with  our  new 
social  ideas  and  the  intricate  mechanism  of  modern  life. 

There  is  shame,  there  is  to  the  honest  labourer 
dishonour  in  the  Workhouse.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
The  shame  and  the  dishonour  lie  most  upon  those  who 
realise  the  problem  of  the  poor,  and  having  the  power 
to  deal  with  it,  evade  their  responsibility  by  granting 
doles  to  the  aged,  the  strikers,  or  any  other  creature  of 
agitation. 

Archer  M.  White. 

2  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

"O  RICHARD,  O  MON  ROI  ! " 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Carlyle's  strong  sayings  and  stirring  passages 
are,  perhaps,  more  often  quoted  from  memory  than 
after  strict  verification.  This  would  appear  to  be  so 
again,  in  the  case  of  the  interesting  and  sympathetic 
article  in  your  number  of  14  January,  "  Our  Neigh- 
bour's Difficulties."    The  writer  there  says  : — 

"  In  an  exquisitely  pathetic  chapter  Carlyle  describes 
how,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  Louis  XVI.  attended 
a  banquet  of  his  officers  at  Versailles,  and  how,  on  the 
Sovereign's  entry,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  air,  '  O 
Richard,  o  mon  roi  !  l'univers  t'abandonne.'  Is  not 
France  in  the  position  of  her  once  unhappy  King  ?  "  Sic. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  the 
incident  related  took  place  "  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion "  ;  the  States  General  had  been  opened  on  5  May, 
1789;  the  famous  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  had 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Commons  on  20  June  ; 
the  Bastille  of  Paris  had  been  taken  on  14  July  ;  all 
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feudal  and  other  privileges  had  been  abolished  on 
4  August.  Consequently,  the  Revolution  was  not 
about  to  begin,  but  had  gone  well  on  its  way  when, 
on  1  October,  the  Banquet  of  the  Officers,  a  counter- 
revolutionary demonstration,  took  place,  and  was, 
more  imprudently  still,  repeated  on  the  3rd,  provoking 
directly  that  march  of  the  Women,  and  then  that  of 
Lafayette  on  Versailles,  fatal  events  which  Carlyle  has 
so  graphically  described  in  the  chapters  that  imme- 
diately follow  his  account  of  the  banquet,  and  of  the 
threats  there  uttered  against  the  cause  of  the  nation — 
threats  which,  characteristically  for  the  hapless  King, 
were  not  destined  to  be  followed  by  action. 

But  was  it  really  the  poor,  well-meaning  dullard  King 
who  resolved  to  attend  the  banquet,  played  the  leading 
part  there,  and  provoked  the  anti-revolutionary  mani- 
festation of  the  white  cockades  and  the  rest  of  it  ? 
Was  it  not  that  brilliant  Queen,  at  all  times,  even  in 
her  tragic  death,  so  much  more  the  man  than  her 
spouse  ever  showed  himself  ?  Carlyle's  account  of  the 
banquet  and  of  what  immediately  followed,  which 
agrees,  in  all  essentials,  with  Mignet's,  makes  it  evident 
that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  it  was  not  the 
King  who  stood  in  the  foreground  :  it  was  the  Queen, 
led  on  by  the  weaklings  of  the  Court,  who  knew  neither 
how  to  resist  nor  how  to  accept  the  new  situation. 
In  Carlyle's  words  :  "  Poor,  ill-advised  Marie 
Antoinette ;  with  a  woman's  vehemence,  not  with  a 
sovereign's  foresight  !  It  was  so  natural,  yet  so 
unwise  !  " — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  E.  O. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  interest  you  take  in  the  question  of 
Secondary  Education,  and  your  refusal  to  allow  the 
self-styled  "  Educational  Expert"  to  throw  dust  in 
your  eyes,  emboldens  me  to  suggest  one  reason  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  our  English  system. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  scarcity  of  good  schools, 
and  the  difficult)',  to  parents  of  moderate  means,  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  education  for  their  sons  in  this 
country,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  bringing  about  more  satisfactory  conditions.  An 
experiment  on  a  large  scale  has  been  tried  in  Wales 
with  questionable  results. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  every  town  in  England 
possesses  an  endowed  secondary  school  ;  and  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  are 
practically  useless. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  school  governors — and 
Wales  gives  us  the  great  object  lesson — are  in  almost 
every  case  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  a  head-master  for  the  success  of  a  school. 
As  a  rule,  all  that  is  asked  for  is  fair  academical  distinc- 
tion, preferably  in  science,  with  a  smattering  of  as  many 
subjects  as  possible.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  far 
more  important  questions  of  power  of  organisation  and 
discipline,  of  business  abilityj  and  of  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Worse  than  all  is  the  damning  fact  that  the 
royal  road  to  promotion  is  personal  connexion  with  the 
governors. 

I  wish  to  avoid  anything  like  an  expression  of  my 
own  opinions,  and  would  merely  point  out  that  the 
schoolmaster's  calling  is  so  much  overcrowded  that 
first-rate  men- are  "three  a  penny;"  that  any  school 
which  can  offer  its  headmaster  ^200  a  year  can  easily 
obtain  a  man  of  ability  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
work,  and  who,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  help  from 
his  governors,  will  raise  the  school  to  a  position  of  real 
usefulness  in  the  district.  It  is  patent  to  everyone, 
however,  that  the  great  majority  of  schools  of  this  type 
are  quite  inefficient.  Criticism  is  easy,  construction 
often  difficult.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  all  new 
schemes  should  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  before 
electing  a  headmaster  the  governing  body  must  publish 
a  list  of  the  candidates,  giving  (lie  school,  college, 
degree  and  experience  of  each,  that  the  public  of  the 
town  specially  concerned  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  their  representatives  are  proving  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  E. 
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THE  MISTAKES  OF  AN  AGITATOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  February,  1899. 
Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  interests  of  State,  the  parent,  and  the  rate- 
payer, to  thank  you  for  your  admirable  expose  of  the 
type  of  argument  used  by  the  Educational  Trades- 
Unionist  ?  As  one  anticipated,  your  article  was  un- 
answerable and  is  unanswered.  I  have  myself  number- 
less instances  of  the  same  kind  of  suggestio  falsi  from 
the  same  editorial  source,  and  I  hope  to  ask  your 
permission  to  publish  a  few  at  an  early  date. 

Fortunately,  the  public  are  now  beginning  to  read 
educational  literature,  and  no  longer  imagine  that 
elementary  education  is  all  important,  or  that  accurate 
information  is  to  be  sought  at  the  office  of  the 
"  Schoolmaster.'' — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

H.  Macan. 

RICH  AND  POOR 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  phrase  "  high  and  lew,  rich  and  poor  " 
gives  a  very  correct  estimate  of  what  the  poor  are  in 
the  common  estimate.  And  thus  poverty  becomes  a 
social  evil  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Hensley  Henson  in  your 
issue  of  1  January. 

But  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Nor  was  there 
room  for  "low  "  and  "  poor"  in  the  earliest  patriarchal 
communities  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  now  among  those 
"untutored"  Indians  in  the  "dark"  places  of  the 
earth,  to  whom  education  and  civilisation  have  not 
brought  the  class  divisions  and  the  other  concomitant 
"blessings"  of  up-to-date  society. 

And,  herein,  in  spite  of  eighteen  centuries  of  "Chris- 
tianity," as  long  as  "  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  is  the 
leading  thought  of  men,  so  long  will  the  craving  for 
money  be  the  dominant  craving,  and  the  failure  to  "get 
on  "  and  "get  money"  be  the  damning  failure  of  the 
day.  How  wide,  how  deep  the  gulf  between  this 
society  and  the  New  Creation  of  Jesus  Christ  !  Himself 
poor,  He  made  many  rich,  and  taught  others  to  do 
likewise. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  surely  a  great  revival — 
the  True  Teaching  of  Christ  among  us  ;  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  alike  may  know  where  to  turn  for  "the 
healing"  of  that  "  degradation  "  of  poverty,  and  that 
"selfishness,"  and,  last,  of  deceitful  wrath  that  make 
this  land  of  ours  the  dry  and  thirsty  land  it  is. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

A.  E.  Clarke. 

A   HINT   TO    LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  London  County  Council  will,  no  doubt, 
be  guarded  by  its  expert  advisers  from  falling  into  the 
mistake,  with  regard  to  its  Street  Improvement 
Schemes,  made  by  the  South  Shields  Corporation. 
This  body  wished  to  have  the  means  of  recouping  itself 
in  the  usual  way  for  the  cost  of  its  street  improve- 
ments by  acquiring  frontage  lands  not  actually  needed 
for  the  new  streets  ;  but  did  not  expressly  obtain  the 
power  by  the  terms  of  its  Act.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  has  been  restrained  by  injunction  from  retaining 
possession  of  more  land  than  is  actually  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  street  works,  and  from  taking  it 
only  in  order  to  raise  money.  The  practical  rule  for 
public  bodies  in  these  matters  is  that  in  their  Acts  they 
must  get  powers  in  express  terms  to  take  lands  for 
recoupment  purposes  ;  at  any  rate,  where  they  are  not 
hankering  alter  "  betterment."-— I  am,  &c. 

G.  11.  K. 

CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Sir,  —  Your  correspondent  "  W.  G.  S.  M.  "  might 
have  gone  farther  in  his  remark  as  to  the  English 
Quarter  Sessions.  In  Ireland  the  County  Court  Judge 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  presides  at 
all  criminal  trials  that  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Truly  yours, 

B.  L. 
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REVIEWS. 

WEST  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

'  «•  West  African    Studies."     By    Mary    H.  Kingsley. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1S99. 

LESS  than  two  years  ago  a  bulky  volume  of  "  Travels 
in  West  Africa"  secured  for  Miss  Kingsley  a 
public    of  her   own,    and    aroused  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  Miss  Kingsley's  stay-at-home  countrymen 
— and  women — an  interest  in  West  Africa  which  they 
had  never  felt  before.    And  now-  Miss  Kingsley  has 
given  us  another  volume  — not  less  bulk}-,  not  less 
brilliant,  and  not  less  amusing  than  its  predecessor. 
Let  us  frankly  confess  that  there  are  very  few  writers, 
living  or  dead,  from  whom  the  British  public  would 
accept,  and  accept  gladly,  two  volumes,  each  of  about 
seven  hundred  pages,  on  West  Africa,  and  still  ask  for 
more.    Yet  Miss  Kingsley  is,  as  she  tells  us,  not  by  way 
of  apology,  but  of  confession,  "  not  a  literary  man,  only 
a  student  of  West  Africa,"  which  perhaps  goes  farther 
than  Miss  Kingsley  imagines  to  explain  the  Oliver 
Twist  attitude  of  the  British  public  towards  herself. 
Miss  Kingsley  has  had  the  good  sense  neither  to  attempt 
to  write  up  to  the  level  of  an  artificial  standard  of 
style,  nor  down  to  the  level  of  readers  whose  knowledge 
of  West  Africa  and  its  affairs  may  be  assumed  to  be 
pretly  shallow.     If  her  style  of  giving  information  is, 
as  was  Merolla's,  diffuse,  that  is  not  the  last  word  to  be 
said  ;  for  diffuseness  may  be  pardoned,  as  a  venial  fault, 
in  an  observer  at  once  so  acute,  so  detached,  so  in- 
tellectually independent,  so  humorous,  and  so  good- 
humoured  as  is  Miss  Kingsley.    Of  the  charm  of  Miss 
Kingsley's  method  of  conveying  information  there  can 
scarcely  be  two  opinions,  and  probably  the  majority  of 
readers  who  attempted  to  explain  why  they  enjoyed 
reading  anything  that  Miss  Kingsley  has  to  say,  whether 
it  be  about  Fetish,  fishes,  or  the  system  of  administration 
by  Crown  Colonies,  would  agree  that  it  is  because  what 
Miss  Kingsley  writes  is  the  natural  expression  of  a 
singularly  alert  intelligence,  plentifully  endowed  with 
the  saving  grace  of  humour. 

Miss  Kingsley  has  enlisted  the  services  of  the  Comte 
de  Carde  to  write  on  the  natives  of  the  Niger  delta,  and 
of  Mr.  John  Harwood,  of  Bristol,  an  old  West  Coaster, 
to  write  on  "  Pioneering  in  West  Africa,"  and  give  us 
"  a  quite  unconscious  picture  of  a  West-Coast  trader's 
life."    The  Comte  de  Carde's  essay  on  "Natives  of  the 
Niger  Coast"  is  something  more  than  a  mere  appendix, 
extending,  as  it  does,  to  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and 
embodying  the  experience  of  thirty-four  years  spent  in 
West  Africa  among  tribes  of  the  true  negro  stock,  un- 
contaminated  by  intermixture  with  the  Bantu  races  of 
East  and  Central  Africa.    Both  the  Comte  de  Carde's 
and  Mr.  Harvvood's  contributions  are  deserving  of  more 
than  a  mere  passing  notice  ;  but  Miss  Kingsley  has 
herself  touched  and  illuminated  so  many  aspects  of 
West  African  life  and  character  that  we  can  only  hope, 
in  the  limit  of  a  single  review,  to  indicate  the  main 
features  of  these  "  Studies,"  leaving  aside  for  subse- 
quent discussion  some  of  the  most   important  ques- 
tions   which    they    raise.     In    particular,    we  must 
reserve,   for   the   moment,  all  reference   to   what  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  section  of  the  book,  that 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  our  West  African  pos- 
sessions.   Miss  Kingsley's  indictment  of  the  Crown 
Colony  system,  and  the  sketch  which  she  submits  of  an 
alternative  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies,  at 
present  administered  as  Crown  Colonies,  constitute  a 
brilliant  contribution  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  governing  tropical  Colonies. 

Even  if  everything  affecting  government  and  trade  be 
left  on  one  -  ide,  there  still  remain  a  bewildering  variety 
of  topics  en  which  these  "Studies"  throw  a  blaze  of 
light.  Miss  Kingsley  has  told  us  that  Fetish  and  fishes 
were  the  loadstones  that  first  drew  her  to  West  Africa. 
Except  incidentally,  and  then  more  in  reference  to  the 
native  methods  of  catching  them  than  from  the  natural- 
history  point  of  view,  fishes  do  not  receive  much  atten- 
tion in  the  present  volume.  But  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  Fetish,  Miss  Kingsley  has  both  supplemented  the  in- 
formation contained  in  her  former  work,  and  attempted 
a  more  systematic  examination  of  the  part  it,  plays 
in  the  mental  economy  of  the  negro  races,  and  its 


influence  on  their  character  and  conduct.  Miss  Kingsley 
is  inclined  to  break  a  lance  with  Professor  Tylor  over  the 
restricted  meaning  which  ethnologists  generally  attach 
to  the  word  Fetish,  as  applying  "to  the  doctrine  of 
spirits    embodied    in,    or    attached  to,  or  conveying 
influence  through  certain  material  objects."    Fetish,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Miss  Kingsley  employs  the  word, 
means  "the  religion  of  the  natives  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  they  have  not  been  influenced 
either  by  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism."  Approach- 
ing this    religion  in  the  strictest  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry,  seeking  to  find  beneath  its  merely  horrible  or 
ridiculous  manifestations,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  the  civilised  European,  Miss  Kingsley  has  tried  to 
discover  what  is    the  thought-principle  which  those 
manifestations  represent  to  the  African.    The  difficulties 
of  such  an  inquiry  are  plain  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
But  patient  and  sympathetic  study,  a  keen  eye  for  facts, 
and  a  most  refreshing  disregard  lor  theories — for  her 
own  no  less  than  for  those  of  other  people — have  led 
Miss  Kingsley  to  the  conclusion  that  Fetish  belongs  to 
that  class  of  religions  which  attempts  to  understand 
the    nature    of    God,    as    it    is    made    manifest  in 
natural  phenomena.     The  idea  that  Fetishism  may 
be  sufficiently  defined   as    "worship   of  a  material 
object"     is     very    summarily    dismissed     by  Miss 
Kingsley,  on    the   ground  that,   "although  there  is 
in  Fetish  a  heavy  percentage   of  embodied  spirits, 
there   is   also  a  heavier  percentage  of  unembodied 
spirits — spirits  that  have  no  embodiment  in  matter  and 
spirits  that  only  occasionally  embody  themselves  in 
matter."    It  is  not  the  material  object  that  the  negro 
worships  as  a  Fetish,  but  the  spirit  that  lives  in  it  ;  and 
when  once  this  fact  is  firmly  grasped,  much  that  is 
otherwise    unintelligible    in    Fetish-worship  becomes 
capable  of  intelligent  explanation.     Physical  environ- 
ment and  other  conditions  of  existence  have  no  doubt 
exercised  vast  influence  on  the  development  of  root 
ideas,  and  Miss  Kingsley  makes  no  pretence  that  she 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  all  the  phenomena  of  Fetish- 
worship  back  to  the  primary  idea  that  God  is  made 
manifest  in  natural  phenomena ;  but  she  has  at  least 
contributed  'to   an    intelligible   explanation   of  much 
that  has  hitherto  not  only  been  misunderstood,  but  has 
perhaps  been  thought  hardly  worth    the    trouble  of 
understanding.  There  is  one  very  curious  and  interesting 
passage  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  African 
mind,  and  its  influence  in  keeping  the  natives  devotees 
of  Fetishism,  which  is  worth  quoting  as  an  example  of 
Miss  Kingsley's  more  serious  methods.    She  says  : — 

"The  more  you  know  the  African,  the  more  you 
study  his  laws  and  institutions,  the  more  you  must 
recognise  that  the  main  characteristic  of  his  intellect  is 
logical,  and  you  see  how  in  all  things  he  uses  this 
absolutely  sound  but  narrow  thought-form.     He  is  not 
a  dreamer  nor  a  doubter  ;  everything  is  real,  very  real, 
horribly  real  to  him.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
it  clearly,  but  the  quality  of  the  African  mind  is  strangely 
uniform.  .  .  .  It  is  this  power  of  being  able  logically  to 
account  for  everything  that  is,  I  believe,  at  the  back  of 
the  tremendous  permanency  of  Fetish  in  Africa,  and  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  relapses  into  it  by  Africans  con- 
verted to  other  religions  ;  it  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  white  men  who  live  in  districts  where  death 
and  danger  are  everyday  affairs,  under  a  grim  pall 
of  boredom,  are  liable   to  believe  in  Fetish,  though 
ashamed  of  so  doing.  ...  I  know  no  more  distressing 
thing  than  to  see  an  African  convert  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  awful  thing  we  are  used  to,  the  problem 
of  an  Omnipotent  God  and  a  suffering  world.  This 
does  not  worry  the  African  convert  until  it  hits  him 
personally  in  grief  and  misery.    When  it  does,  and  he 
turns  and  calls  upon  the  God  he  has  been  taught  will 
listen,  pity,  and  answer,  his  use  of  what  the  scoffers  at 
the  converted  African  call  'catch  phrases,'  is  horribly 
heartrending  to  me  ;  for  I  know  how  real,  terribly  real, 
the  whole  thing  is  to  him,  and  I  therefore  see  the 
temptation  to  return  to  those  old  gods — gods  from 
whom  he  never  expected  pity,  presided  over  by  a  god 
that  docs  not  care." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  passages  which  are  interest- 
ing, not  only  for  what  they  say,  but  because  they  reveal 
the  secret  of  Miss  Kingsley's  power— her  intense 
sy  mpathy  with  and  understanding  of  the  African  mind. 
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It  is  this  that  makes  all  she  has  to  say  so  well  worth 
listening  to,  and,  in  combination  with  a  natural  style 
and  buoyant  humour,  has  enabled  her  to  write  a  book 
which  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing,  and  as  amusing 
as  it  is  instructive. 


FLORENCE. 

"  Firenze  Vecchia  :  Storia,  Cronaca  aneddotica,  Cos- 
tumi,  1799-1859."  Di  Giuseppe  Conti.  Con 
142  illustrazioni.  Firenze  :  R.  Bemporad  e  Figlio. 
1899. 

THE  dedication  of  this  volume,  "  al  Marchese  Pietro 
Torrigiani,  Senatore  del  Regno,  Sindaco  di 
Firenze,"  comes  with  an  amusing  touch  of  unintentional 
satire  at  the  moment  when  that  official,  in  a  long  letter  to 
the  "  Times  "  full  of  the  strangest  confusion  of  explana- 
tions and  denials,  protests  that  the  demolition  of  any- 
building  in  Florence,  which  has  the  least  pretence  to 
the  title  of  an  "  ancient  monument,"  is  as  impossible  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Whatever  may 
be  the  shortcomings  of  the  volume  under  review,  and 
they  are  many,  the  book  possesses  at  least  the  dubious 
merit  of  pointing  the  saddest  of  morals  to  the  Syndic's 
ingenuous  fable. 

To  say  the  truth,  "Firenze  Vecchia"  contains  the 
elements  of  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  that 
venerable  body  of  history,  the  annals  of  Florence  ;  but 
the  writer  has  handled  his  material  with  so  little  sense 
of  what  is  really  historically  significant  in  the  period  of 
which  he  is  writing,  betraying  at  every  turn  a  journal- 
istic preference  for  what  is  merely  anecdotic  and 
highly  coloured,  that  a  book  which  ought  to  have 
been  proved  a  fresh  chapter  in  Florentine  history,  falls 
to  the  level  of  mere  chatter  and  gossip.  The  volume 
opens  with  the  French  occupation  of  Florence  in 
1799;  but  in  any  historical  view,  the  history  of 
modern  Florence  begins  with  the  reforms  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Pietro  Leopoldo  :  the  once  powerful 
"  Arti,"  or  guilds,  whose  "  Residenze,"  or  guild-halls, 
were  turned  into  dwelling-houses,  and  whose  works 
of  art  were  dispersed  ;  the  suppression  of  the  "  Con- 
fraternita  Laicali  "  in  1786,  each  of  whom  possessed 
their  Oratory  with  its  works  of  art  ;  as  well  as  of 
a  number  of  churches,  for  the  most  part  of  very 
ancient  origin,  in  the  region  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio, 
such  as  San  Miniato  fra  le  Torri,  Santa  Cecilia,  San 
Leo,  Santa  Maria  in  Campidoglio,  San  Piero  Buon- 
consiglio,  San  Donato  tra  i  Vecchietti,  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Porta,  Santa  Maria  Nipotecosa,  San  Ruffillo,  San 
Cristofano  degli  Adimari,  San  Romolo,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  fabrics  of  these  churches 
were  dismantled,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  com- 
pletely transformed,  that  scarcely  a  visible  trace 
remained  of  them  ;  while  the  works  of  art  which  they 
once  contained,  and  of  which  many  a  notice  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Vasari,  wholly  disappeared. 
Some  no  doubt  were  sold,  and  others  destroyed,  but 
nearly  all  have  escaped  the  researches  of  modern  con- 
noisseurs and  archaeologists.  Among  the  other  reforms 
of  Pietro  Leopoldo,  which  left  their  mark  on  the  outward 
aspect  of  Florence,  were  the  re-foundation  of  the  ancient 
hospitals  of  the  city,  and  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  increment  of  the  larger.  In  this  way  the 
Spedale  di  Lelmo  was  given  over  to  the  uses  of  the 
Florentine  Academy  ;  and  the  Spedale  di  San  Paolo  to 
an  elementary  school  for  girls.  It  is  with  these  reforms 
that  the  modern  history  of  the  city  begins  ;  for,  until 
that  time,  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  mediaeval 
Florence  remained  almost  untouched,  not  only  in  her 
buildings,  but  in  her  institutions.  The  occupation  of 
Florence  by  the  French  in  170,0.  was  followed  by  other 
widely  reaching  innovations  and  reforms,  which  in 
their  turn  brought  about  still  greater  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  the  city.  The  old  form  of  government  was 
swept  away,  with  its  various  colleges,  offices,  and 
magistracies;  and  the  administration  of  the  State  was 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  "  Codicc  Napolcone," 
which  came  into  force  in  May  [808.  Shortly  after,  in 
1 808-1810,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  there  was  a  general 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  the  fabrics  of  not  a 
few  of  them  were  turned  over  to  secular  purposes,  and 
so  modernised  that  they  now  retain  little  or  nothing  of 
their  ancient  character.     Among  those  whose  fabrics 


were  virtually  destroyed  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned) 
the  monastery  of  the  Murate,  which  was  turned  into  a 
House  of  Correction,  the  houses  of  the  nuns  of  Monte- 
domini  and  Monticelli,  which  were  converted  to  the  uses, 
of  a  workhouse,  the  convent  of  Santa  Caterina,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  and  the  monastery  of  the  Annalena,. 
part  of  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Teatro  and 
Arena  Goldoni.  Some  of  the  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art  in  the  churches  of  the^e  suppressed  monasteries- 
were  sent  to  the  public  galleries  of  Florence  ;  but  many 
others  were  carried  off  by  the  French,  or  sold.  One 
church  in  particular  suffered  at  this  time  ;  the  church  of 
the  nuns  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  which  in 
Vasari's  time  had  been  called  the  Cestello,  and  which 
was  especially  rich  in  paintings  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Its  finest  altar-pieces,  the  work  of 
Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio,  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
Cosimo  Rosselli  and  Francesco  Botticini,  were  carried  off 
to  Paris,  in  1812,  and  are  now  among  the  conspicuous- 
ornaments  of  the  Salle  des  Sept  Metres,  in  the 
Louvre. 

Of  all  these  changes  and  vicissitudes,  Signor  Conti 
has  little  or  nothing  to  tell  us  in  his  book  :  his  interest 
lies  elsewhere  in  the  spectacle  of  changing  governments,, 
and  what  was  picturesque  or  amusing  in  their  circum- 
stance. With  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  in  1814,  there  was  an  attempt  to  reconstitute 
the  old  order  of  things,  in  so  far  as  that  was  possible  ; 
but  Florence  had  already  irrecoverably  entered  upon  a 
new  period  of  her  history.  The  Gonfaloniere  and  the 
Priori  resumed  their  offices  in  the  place  of  the  Napoleonic 
maires;  the  greater  number  of  the  monasteries  were 
given  over  again  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  Florentines- 
seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  that  nothing  of  importance  had  really  happened. 
The  chapters  of  Signor  Conti's  book  which  describe  the 
history  of  the  city,  from  the  time  of  the  return  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  in  1814  to  the  flight  of  Leopoldo  II.  in  1859,. 
are  certainly  among  the  best  which  he  has  to  give  us. 
Those  years  present  little  more  than  an  interlude  in 
Florentine  history,  which  is  best  reflected  in  the  Court 
functions  and  gossip  of  the  time.  The  architectural 
changes  which  the  city  underwent  during  this  period 
were  comparatively  few  and  unimportant.  In  1833  the 
historic  prison  of  the  "  Stinche,"  in  which,  among 
others  less  famous,  Giovanni  Villani  the  historian, 
Cennino  Cennini  the  painter,  and  Niccolo  Machiavelli 
had  been  confined,  was  demolished  ;  and  the  present 
Teatro  Pagliano  and  Sala  Filarmonica  now  occupy  its- 
site.  At  p.  441  Signor  Conti  reproduces  an  old  view  of  the 
forbidding,  four-square,  blind  mass  of  the  "Isoladelle 
Stinche,"  which  played  the  parts  of  both  Newgate  and 
the  Tower  in  the  history  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
The  widening  of  the  Via  Calzaioli,  the  street  which 
leads  from  the  Duomo  to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  was 
completed  in  1846;  and  shortly  after  the  great  flood  of 
the  Arno  in  1844,  the  continuation  of  the  embankment 
of  the  Lung'  Arno,  from  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia  to  the 
Cascine,  was  taken  in  hand.  In  1847  the  first  railway 
was  opened  from  Florence  to  Prato.  The  present 
"  Stazione  Centrale,"  with  its  annexes,  however,  was 
erected  at  a  later  period  on  the  site  of  the  "  Giardino 
ed  Orto  de'  Riccardi,"  a  large  garden  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  belonged 
to  the  Bartolini.  It  was  for  the  decoration  of  a 
"terrazzo"  in  this  garden  of  the  Bartolini  that  Paolo 
Uccello  painted  some  of  his  famous  battle-pieces.  About 
the  same  time  the  Via  Panzani  was  widened  to 
admit  of  the  increased  traffic  between  the  station  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
these  improvements  disappeared  the  Canto  do'  Carne- 
secchi  with  its  beautiful  tabernacle  painted  in  fresco  by 
Domenico  Vcncziano.  The  remains  of  these  frescoes 
are  now  preserved  in  our  National  Gallery. 

By  the  plebiscite  of  15  March,  18C0,  Tuscany  was 
united  to  the  Italy  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  1803 
Florence  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  In 
order  to  lit  her  for  the  new  part  which  she  w  as  to  play  in 
Italian  history  (though  for  how  brief  a  time  we  all  know  ), 
her  ancient  sheets  ran   for  a  time  the  risk   of  being 

"  improved"  out  of  existence,    As  Signor  Conti  recalls 

to  us  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  Attorno  alle  nuira  della 

citta,"  until  the  year  [866,  Florence  was  still  completely 

surrounded  by  the  circle  of  the  walls  which  had  been 
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built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  How  admirable  as  archi- 
tecture, how  picturesque  in  colour  and  form,  these  walls 
were,  anyone  who  has  seen  what  remains  beyond  the 
Arno,  especially  the  portion  between  the  Porta  San 
"Niccolo  and  the  Porta  Romana  may  well  judge  for  him- 
■self.  But  a  capital  was  incomplete  without  boulevards, 
and  real  boulevards  could  only  be  made  on  the  site  of 
the  city  walls,  and  so  the  walls  of  Florence,  from  the 
Porta  al  Prato  to  the  tower  of  the  Zecca  Vecchia,  were 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  many  fine  things  which 
•perished  at  this  time  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
illustrations  of  Signor  Conti's  book.  On  p.  367  is, 
among  others,  an  excellent  view  of  the  wall  near  the 
Porta  San  Gallo,  looking  towards  the  Porta  a  Pinti 
and  the  English  cemetery  ;  at  p.  362  is  another  of  the 
vanished  "Torre  Guelfa ;  "  at  p.  101  is  a  third  of 
the  still  more  picturesque  "Torre  del  Maglio." 
But  our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  numerous  "improvements"  which  were 
•effected  about  this  time.  The  Giardino  dei  Pazzi  in 
the  Via  dell'  Oriuolo  was  swept  away,  its  beautiful 
Donatellesque  gateway  taken  to  the  museum  of  the 
Bargello,  and  the  modern  Banca  d'ltalia  erected  on  its 
site.  In  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  the  picturesque 
Tetto  dei  Pisani,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Pisans,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  war  of  1364,  the  remains  of  the  suppressed 
Church  of  Santa  Cecilia,  the  Towet  of  the  Infangati, 
in  which  that  great  painter  and  sculptor,  Antonio 
Pollauioli,  had  his  workshop,  were  demolished  in  order 
to  give  place  to  the  new,  and  pretentious,  Palazzo 
Fenzi.  Along  the  Arno,  the  fever  to  perpetuate  the  new 
order  of  things  has  left  still  uglier  marks  of  its  ravages. 
•Of  the  old  mint,  the  Zecca  Vecchia,  but  a  single,  stunted 
tower  now  remains  ;  the  chapels  and  the  houses,  once 
the  cells  of  the  immured  nuns  of  the  Murate,  fantasti- 
cally built  upon  the  piers  of  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  were 
swept  away,  and  the  bridge  widened  by  the  addition  of 
a  cast-iron  footpath  on  either  side.  The  little  church 
of  Santa  Maria  sopr'  Arno  was  demolished  with  part  of 
-the  ancient  Via  de'  Bardi  to  make  way  for  the  new 
-embankment  there  ;  and  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie.  In  Signor  Conti's 
book  may  be  found  contemporary  views  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  vanished  monuments  of  ancient 
Florence.  But  a  worse  misfortune  still  awaited  the 
city  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Medici.  In  1886,  a 
■scheme  for  sweeping  away  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  with 
nearly  all  the  oldest  and  most  central  parts  of  the  town, 
was  carried  by  the  Municipality.  In  the  demolition  of 
the  old  market-place,  Vasari's  Loggia  del  Pesce,  the 
■Colonna  di  Mercato,  the  Churches  of  San  Tommaso, 
?Sant'  Andrea,  San  Pierino,  the  oratory  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Tromba,  the  Guild-houses  of  the  Arte 
degli  Oliandoli  and  the  Arte  degli  Albergatori,  the 
towers  and  houses  of  the  Caponsacchi,  Medici,  della 
Tosa,  and  others  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  were 
•entirely  swept  out  of  existence.  Indeed,  the  remains  of 
nearly  a  score  of  ancient  towers,  dating  mostly  from 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  ruthlessly 
■destroyed.  Every  recent  visitor  to  Florence  knows 
what  the  speculative  builders,  encouraged  by  the 
Municipality,  have  erected  upon  their  site,  "  without 
regard  either  to  the  architecture  of  the  quarter, 
or  to  the  memories  and  associations  of  the  past." 
In  the  chapter  of  "  Firenze  Vecchia"  dealing  with 
the  Mercato  Vecchio  and  the  Ghetto  are  to  be  found 
.-an  amusing  account  and  a  number  of  excellent 
illustrations  of  this  vanished  quarter  of  the  town. 
'The  municipal  policy  of  modern  Florence  has  at 
least  been  continuous  and  consistent.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  mediaeval  city  remained  intact  ;  in  less  than 
another  century  the  amateur  of  her  arts  and  history 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  dozen 
or  so  of  her  ancient  buildings  shall  be  zealously  pre- 
■served  as  museums,  for  the  relics  which  have  been 
saved  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  To 
all  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  demolition  of 
old  Florence,  by  the  recent  controversy  in  the  "Times," 
we  commend,  not  only  "  Firenze  Vecchia,"  but  also  a 
smaller,  and  really  more  valuable,  little  volume,  entitled 
**  Firenze  Scomparsa,"  by  Signor  Guido  Carocci,  the 
Inspector  of  Monuments,  which  was  published  at 
Florence  last  year. 


LORD   HALSBURY'S  MASTERPIECE. 

"The  Land  Transfer  Acts."    By  C.  F.  Brickdale  and 
W.  R.  Sheldon.    London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  1899. 

STUDY  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Act  forces  on  us 
the  conclusion  that  for  the  understanding  of  the 
intricacies  of  real  property  law,  an  Old  Bailey  training 
is  of  doubtful  value  ;  an  Old  Bailey  reputation  a  bad 
omen.  When,  unmindful  of  its  history,  unacquainted 
with  its  working,  the  iconoclast  attacks  the  existing 
system  to  make  way  for  old  follies  with  new  faces,  the 
inevitable  result  is  failure. 

The  roots  of  the  present  system  of  transfer  lie  buried 
in  the  past.  Primitive  ideas  insisted  on  publicity.  The 
Scandinavian  threw  a  clod  into  the  outstretched  cloak 
of  the  purchaser.  The  Hebrew  took  off  his  shoe  for  a 
testimony  in  Israel.  The  Moor  took  public  possession 
precisely  as  an  incumbent  to-day  takes  possession  of  his 
church.  The  symbolic  festuca  of  the  Roman  is  repro- 
duced in  the  rod,  whereby  a  copyhold  tenant  is 
admitted  to  the  manor  and  becomes  tenant  by  the 
verge.  Publicity  too  often  means  expense,  so 
Norman  livery  of  seisin  made  way  for  bargain  and  sale. 
In  obedience  to  the  successive  demands  of  clients, 
mediaaval  lawyers  invented  the  lease  for  a  year,  and  the 
following  release,  which  were  the  common  assurances 
of  the  realm  for  nearly  two  centuries.  A  statutory 
release  gave  place  to  modern  dealing  with  land  by 
grant,  and  the  assimilation  to  the  methods  of  tradition 
of  personal  property  has  recently  been  perfected  by  the 
Conveyancing  Acts,  and  cheapened  by  the  Solicitors' 
Remuneration  Act. 

Is  there  any  need  of  further  legislation  ?  Simple 
transfers  are  cheap  enough,  expensive  intricacies  are 
due  to  the  varying  wishes  of  clients,  not  to  the  system. 
Owners  of  land  paid  to  avoid  publicity  ;  they  paid  the 
lawyer  to  evade  the  registration  of  conveyances  in  the 
day  of  Henry  VIII.;  they  will  pay  in  the  present  day 
for  the  same  object.  The  Act  will  fail  ;  the  principle  of 
it  is  already  condemned.  Lord  Westbury  tried  it  in 
1862  ;  his  Act  was  fruitless,  and  his  Declaration  of 
Title  Act  absolutely  abortive.  In  1875,  under  Lord 
Cairns,  came  the  principal  Land  Transfer  Act,  to  which 
the  new  one  is  but  supplementary.  It  was  a  conspi- 
cuous failure  ;  there  is  not  a  single  reported  case  turning 
on  its  ill-drawn  clauses  ;  not  one  district  register  was 
established  in  the  country.  The  Lords  and  the 
Commons — over  a  thousand  of  the  largest  landowners — 
knew  that  it  existed  and  ignored  it  as  useless  and  perni- 
cious. For  purposes  of  experiment  the  County  of 
London  is  selected.  Why?  The  Vestries  and  other 
land-owning  authorities  in  London  were  emphatically 
against  the  proposed  scheme.  The  report  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  objections  and  the  infelicity  of  trying 
the  Act  in  London  first  ;  but  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

This  volume,  the  work  of  two  experienced  makers  of 
books,  is  an  attempt  by  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind. 
The  meaning  of  the  loosely  drawn  sections  puzzles 
writer  and  reader;  the  effect  of  s.  4(2)  "is  not  quite 
clear,  but  seems  to  provide,  in  a  roundabout  and  com- 
plicated form,"  &c.  (p.  278).  The  authors  give  up 
s.  12  in  despair;  the  "only  workable  construc- 
tion "  they  mention  is  as  complicated  as  the  section. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  transfers  need  not  be 
registered.  Does  a  "conveyance  on  sale"  include  a 
mortgage,  a  settlement,  or  an  exchange?  The  right 
to  indemnity  for  mistakes  in  the  register  will  give  rise 
to  endless  litigation.  The  analogy  of  the  Torrens  Act, 
1858,  in  South  Australia  is  false ;  the  venue  in  that 
case  was  a  new  country  without  any  previous  real- 
property  history.  Suppose  a  person  does  not  register — 
which  is  quite  likely  (p.  27) — what  happens  to  the  legal 
estate?  The  Act  carefully  omits  to  say;  our  authors 
do  not  know;  will  it  lie  "in  gremio  legis  " — in  other 
words,  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bosom  ?  The  Act 
claims  to  establish  "  a  real  representative."  As  a  fact, 
it  abolishes  him,  and  converts  the  personal  into  the 
sole  representative  of  the  deceased. 

If  there  is  no  representative,  what  happens  to  the 
legal  estate  in  the  deceased's  property  between  his  death 
and  the  grant  of  administration  ?  This  eccentric  Act 
does  not  explain.    Nor  does  it  provide  for  the  frequent 
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event  of  one  of  several  executors  renouncing"  pro- 
bate or  failing-  to  prove.  The  unfortunate  representa- 
tive is  cast  with  all  the  responsibility  of  a  trustee 
(s.  2,  i),  and  yet  is  allowed  by  mere  verbal  assent  to  get 
rid  of  part  of  the  property  (s.  3).  A  verbal  assurance 
of  real  property  is  an  astounding  recurrence  to  primi- 
tive notions.  How  far  copyholds  pass  to  the  represen- 
tative liable  to  debts  remains  a  mystery.  In  every  way 
we  agree  with  the  writers  of  this  book,  that  "  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  many  respects,  the  language  [of  the 
Act]  is  so  vague  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
the  interpretation  which  the  Courts  will  put  upon  it." 


LETTERS  OF  SWIFT. 

"Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift."  Edited  by  George 
Birkbeck  Hill.  Illustrated.  London :  Unwin.  1899. 

THESE  letters  throw  a  considerable  light  on  that 
little  known  period  in  Swift's  life,  from  the  collapse 
of  the  Tory  party  at  the  Queen's  death  in  17 14,  when  he 
went  to  Ireland  amid  public  manifestations  of  dislike, 
down  to  1724  when  the  Drapier  Letters  made  him  the 
popular  idol  of  Dublin.  Knightley  Chetwode  was  the 
son  of  an  English  dean  whose  father  ruined  himself  in 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  barony  of  De  Wahull,  which 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  made  good  by  another 
Chetwode.  This  Chetwode,  reversing  the  natural 
order,  married  an  heiress  in  Ireland,  and  built  himself 
a  house  called  Woodbrook,  near  Portarlington.  How 
the  friendship  with  Swift  began  is  not  clear  ;  but  it 
dated  from  1 7 14  ;  Chetwode  was  a  Jacobite,  and 
presumably  political  sympathies  drew  together  him  and 
the  disgraced  Tory  pamphleteer.  Swift  wrote  to  him 
at  first  frequently  and  freely.  Later  in  life,  he  said 
bitterly  that  when  first  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in 
Dublin,  "  dulness  was  what  I  had  recourse  to."  These 
letters  hardly  bear  out  that  saying.  He  abandoned 
literature,  it  is  true,  but  he  wrote  to  Chetwode  in 
January  1 7 1 5,  "  I  design  great  things  at  my  Visitation, 
and  I  believe  my  Chapter  will  join  with  me  :  I  hear  they 
think  me  a  smart  Dean  :  and  that  I  am  for  doing 
good  ;  my  notion  is  that  if  a  man  cannot  mend  the 
Publick,  he  should  mend  old  shoes  if  he  can  do  no 
better  ;  and  therefore  I  endeavour  in  the  little  Sphere  I 
am  placed  to  do  all  the  good  it  is  capable  of." 

This  certainly  does  not  magnify  his  office,  yet  it  is 
not  the  utterance  of  torpor  ;  nor  are  his  words  on  the 
political  situation  those  of  a  broken  man.  There  are 
many  references  to  his  personal  danger  while  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Oxford  and  Ormond  were  in  progress, 
but  no  hint  of  sympathy  with  the  Pretender. 

"  Honest  People  get  into  Corners,  and  are  as  merry  as 
they  can  [sic].  We  are  as  loyall  as  our  Enemies,  but  they 
will  not  allow  us  to  be  so.  —  If  what  they  said  were  true, 
they  would  be  quickly  undone.  Pray  keep  yourself  out 
of  harm's  way.  'Tis  the  best  part  a  private  man  can 
take  unless  his  Fortune  be  desperate,  or  unless  he  has 
at  least  a  fair  Hazzard  for  mending  the  Publick."  Again, 
he  writes  in  1 7 18  :  "  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  king- 
dom who  is  not  a  politician,  and  therefore  I  only  keep 
such  Company  as  will  suffer  me  to  suspend  their  Politicks, 
and  this  brings  my  Conversation  into  very  narrow 
Bounds."  In  172 1  we  find  him  urging  Chetwode  to  take 
the  oath  of  Abjuration.  "  I  think  I  could  defend  myself 
by  all  the  Duty  of  a  Christian  to  take  Oaths  to  any 
Prince  in  Possession."  He  accounts  it  right,  in  short,  to 
act  according  to  the  existing  law,  "provided  it  neither 
offends  Faith  nor  Morality."  From  1720  onwards  the 
gloom  seems  to  settle  down  darker  over  his  letters,  but 
it  was  due  not  so  much  to  regrets  and  a  voluntary 
dulness  as  to  recurrence  of  the  "  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
and  to  increasing  deafness.  "  I  see  none  but  Trebles 
and  Counter-tenors,"  he  writes  ;  his  friends  with  less 
piercing  voices  could  not  make  him  hear,  and  he  com- 
plains of  having  "the  noise  of  Seven  Watcrmills  "  in 
his  ears. 

In  \~iU  is  written  a  letter  of  some  interest  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  of  t'hetwode's  about  "  Cadcnus  and 
Vanessa."  Swift  describes  that  poem  as  "a  Task- 
performed  as  a  Frolick  among  some  Ladycs,"  and 
adds  :  "  Neither  do  I  believe  the  gravest  character  is 
answerable  for  a  Private  humcrsomc  thing  which  by 
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an  accident  inevitable  and  the  Baseness  of  particular 
Malice  is  made  publick."  Vanessa  left  injunctions  to 
her  executors,  Berkeley  and  Robert  Marshall,  that 
the  letter  to  her  and  the  poem  should  be  printed 
and  published.  Publication  was  prevented,  but 
Swift  says  that  the  copy  was  shown  by  her 
executor,  and  Dr.  Hill  infers  that  in  the  phrase  about 
"  baseness  of  particular  malice  "  he  aims  at  Marshall,  not 
Berkeley,  with  whose  character  such  a  charge  is  in- 
compatible. There  is  no  other  allusion  to  Vanessa  nor 
any  direct  reference  to  Stella  ;  the  letters  are  indeed 
chiefly  concerned  with  trivial  subjects,  such  as  advice 
upon  Chetwode's  family  affairs,  or  notes  regarding  tree- 
planting,  the  hobby  which  he  shared  with  Swift.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  later  ones,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Stella,  and  his  visit  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
George  II.,  consists  of  lamentations  over  bodily  ailments. 
Here  is  an  example,  dated  15  March,  1728-29,  from 
Dublin  :  "I  shall  think  very  unwise  in  such  a  world 
as  this  to  leave  planting  of  trees,  and  making  walks,  to 
come  into  it — I  wish  my  fortune  had  thrown  me  any- 
where rather  than  into  this  Town  and  no  Town  where  I 
have  not  three  acquaintances,  nor  know  any  Person 
whom  I  care  to  visit.  But  I  must  now  take  up  with  a 
solitary  life  from  necessity  as  well  as  Inclination,  for 
yesterday  I  relapsed  again,  and  am  now  so  deaf  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  with  my  Chapter  on  our 
only  festival  in  the  year,  I  mean  St.  Patrick's  Day." 
The  correspondence  ended  with  a  quarrel  in  1731. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  elucidation  of  allusions  in  the 
letters  is  singularly  thorough,  and  his  principle  or 
putting  the  commentary  continuously  after  each  letter,, 
so  as  to  avoid  footnotes,  is  excellent.  He  has  raked 
together  a  deal  of  curious  information  ;  one  would 
instance  particularly  his  note  on  an  obscure  publisher 
named  Mist. 


PROSE  OR  POETRY? 

"  Lamia's  Winter  Quarters."   By  Alfred  Austin.  With 
ten  illustrations.     London  :  Macmillan.  1898. 

AMONG  many  meaningless  phrases — meaningless  if 
rightly  considered — that  have  crept  into  use  and 
become  almost  current  of  later  years  in  literary  criticism, 
is  "  prose-poetry,"  with  what  laudatory  adjective  you 
will  before  it.  This  is  in  actual  truth  pretty  much  as  if 
an  art  critic  should  say  that  a  landscape  is  pervaded  by 
a  tint  of  exquisite  scarlet-ultramarine.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  plenty  of  phrases  equally-  and  more  absurd,  that  are 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  jargon  of  a  certain  kind  of  art 
critic,  but  then  that  is  neither  the  question  nor  any  justi- 
cation  for  the  careless  use,  by  less  affected  people,  of  what 
analysis  shows  to  be  a  nonsense-word.  There  cannot 
be  prose-poetry.  There  may  be  poetical  prose,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  it  is  apt  to  decline  into  gush  ;  there 
are  admirable  prose  writers  who  sometimes  "drop  into 
poetry  "  (and  by  no  means  bad  poetry) ;  and  there  are  pro- 
fessed poets  who  frequently  drop  into  prose.  This  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  whose  "  Lamia's  Winter 
Quarters  "  is  not  his  first  essay  in  this  kind.  There  are 
those — and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed — who  prefer  the 
Poet  Laureate's  prose  to  his  verse,  and  indeed  profess  a 
considerable  liking  for  some  delicate  and  engaging- 
qualities  sometimes  discoverable  by  the  alert  explorer  in 
his  prose.  Such  readers  will  find  in  "  Lamia's  Winter 
Quarters  "  a  good  deal  to  justify  them  in  their  liking, 
if  they  can  philosophically  disregard  some  passages  of 
prose,  and  some  of  verse,  which  will,  perhaps,  neither 
please  nor  amuse.  Mr.  Austin  is  advantageously 
equipped  with  a  keen  knowledge,  and  it  must  be 
added  a  keen  appreciation,  of  the  country  he  loves  and 
describes.  And,  .again,  if  most  of  the  verse  scattered, 
not  very  profusely,  through  the  volume  would  hardly 
be  missed,  yet  some  has  a  really  pretty  touch  ;  while 
some  of  the  prose  shows  a  good  deal  of  insight  and 
much  "  elegance,"  in,  of  course,  the  old  and  true 
sense  of  the  word.  As  to  the  people  who  move 
through  the  book,  they  seem  to  us,  we  confess, 
the  merest  puppets,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  if 
in  some  cases,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  the 
author  had  taken  suggestions  from  real  life  and 
handled  them  so  awkwardly  that  personages  appear 
like  that  incongruous  and  irritating  mixture  of  pre- 
tence and  reality,  on  which  Addison  dwelt  in  a  well-> 
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known  number  of  the  "Spectator."  One  need  not 
quarrel  particularly  with  this  in  a  book  designed  on  such 
lines,  except  when  a  hankering  after  easy  colloquialism 
leads  to  an  extraordinary  error  in  taste,  as  in  this 
passage  (p.  127).  "'Just  so,'  said  Lamia,  'and  now 
that  the  whole  world  has  taken  to  travelling,  Represen- 
tative Institutions,  and  Music  Halls,  they  have  Circular 
Tours,  and  a  popular  Parliament,  both  of  which  they 
work  exceedingly  badly,  and  a  Caffe  Savonarola 
Spetcacolo  Diverso,  a  piece  of  profanation  for  which  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  smack  them.'  '  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  vulgarity,'  I  ventured  to  reply,  '  in  modern  life.'  " 
Was  ever  reply  more  apt  ?  or  put  with  more  uncon- 
scious aptness  and  humour  into  an  imaginary  inter- 
locutor's mouth  by  a  simple-minded  author  ?  For  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  to  the  author  Lamia's  speech 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  admirable  and  witty.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  no  other  such  stone  of 
offence  to  be  found  in  his  little  book,  and  it  is  also 
fair  to  follow  up  such  a  quotation  by  one  showing  the 
writer  in  a  better  light. 

"'Now,'  said  Veronica,  with  that  perfect  freedom 
from  afterthought  or  unspoken  inner  thought  so  charac- 
teristic of  her,  '  now  we  turn  inland  and  ascend.  Say 
good-bye  to  the  coast  line,  which  you  will  not  see  again 
till  we  reach  the  summit.' 

"' And  say  good-bye  likewise,'  added  the  Poet,  'to 
the  Provencal  tongue,  that  seems  to  bear  much  about 
the  same  relation  to  French  that  the  Venetian  dialect 
bears  to  Italian,  and  to  have  retained  the  indefinable 
charm  of  flowers,  perfume  and  poetry  that  hovered  round 
the  cradle  of  modern  verse,  and  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  lips  of  lovely  ladies  and  obeisant  trouba- 
dours.' 

"  Lamia  showed  no  appreciation  of  these  observa- 
tions, as  I  could  well  perceive,  and  went  on  inwardly 
concerting  a  well-calculated  strategy  of  her  own." 

This  seems  to  us  well  and  lightly  touched,  and  the 
comparison  between  Provencal  and  the  Venetian 
dialect  is  assuredly  to  the  point.  But  perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  Mr.  Austin's  book  is  the  touching  and  well-told 
story  which  might  be  called  "The  Priest  and  the 
Picture."  As  a  whole,  the  volume  may  pass  as  pleasant 
enough  reading  for  the  experienced  "dipper  and 
skipper." 


AUSTRALASIAN  GOLDFIELDS. 
"  The  Goldfields  of  Australasia."    By  Karl  Schmeisser, 

assisted   by   Bergassessor   Dr.   Karl  Vogelsang. 

Translated    by    Professor    Henry   Louis,  M.A. 

London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1898. 
TPHE  relatively  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
-*  authors  did  not  permit  of  exhaustive  personal 
investigation  into  the  general  geological  features  of 
Australasia,  and  much  of  the  information  they  give 
has  perforce  been  obtained  from  "  reliable  sources  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject."  A  detailed  review  of 
the  essentially  technical  section  of  the  work  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  we  can  only  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  points  relating  to  the  two  Colonies  in 
which  English  investors  are  mainly  interested — viz. 
Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Dealing  with 
the  geographical  distribution  of  gold  deposits,  the 
authors  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that,  although  the 
precious  metal  has  been  discovered  in  all  the  Colonies 
of  Australasia,  the  areas  proclaimed  as  goldfields  in 
the  two  just  named  are  more  extensive  "than  in  the 
other  Colonies,  where  a  single  group  of  deposits  consti- 
tutes a  separate  goldfield.  The  principal  ore-bodies  of 
Western  Australia  are  divided  into  two  classes— simple 
quartz  veins  and  composite  veins  :  the  former  com- 
prise fissures  filled,  in  the  main,  with  quartz  alone,  the 
latter— generally  known  as  lode  formations— are  fissures 
which  have  been  filled  with  country  rock  extremely 
altered  and  intersected  by  numerous  bunches  and  threads 
of  quartz.  Quartz  veins  intercept  the  strata  in  all  direc- 
tions, varying  greatly  in  thickness,  strike  and  depth. 
Composite  veins — so  far  as  at  present  known — occur 
chiefly  in  the  Kalgoorlie,  Broad  Arrow,  Bardoc  and 
Bulong  groups.  The  general  strike  of  the  veins  is 
SS.E.  and  NN.W.  ;  S.  and  N.  or  SS.W.  and  NN.E., 
with  a  dip  generally  to  the  west,  these  deposits  being 
so  collected  together  in  numerous  places  as  to  form 
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lines  of  reefs.  Telluride  had  not  been  discovered  at  the 
date  of  the  visit  of  Professor  Schmeisser,  who  further 
had  only  one  opportunity  of  examining  a  vein  below 
the  zone  of  decomposition  :  and  while  stating,  on  the 
strength  of  information  communicated,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  the  composite  veins  into  the 
undecomposed  rock  has  been  proved,  he  observes  that 
it  is  clear  also  that  other  composite  veins  are  thick  and 
rich  only  while  they  are  enclosed  in  decomposed  rock. 
As  regards  New  Zealand,  the  authors  point  out  that 
here  the  gold  is  irregularly  deposited  in  pockets,  and  is 
alloyed  with  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  silver.  Their  view  is 
that,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  bonanzas  may  be 
cut  at  depth,  the  average  gold  contents  of  the  ore  have 
certainly  diminished,  and  the  future  of  the  goldfield 
therefore  depends  upon  ability  to  work  low-grade  ores 
at  a  profit.  Mine  management  is  pronounced  to  be 
often  faulty  ;  properties  are  not  opened  up  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  stoping,  erroneous  methods  of  development 
are  employed,  rock  drills  are  too  little  used,  and  in 
some  cases  the  reduction  plant  is  unsuitable  or 
antiquated.  Reference  is  made  to  over-capitalisa- 
tion, excessive  Stock  Exchange  gambling,  mine 
manipulation  for  market  purposes,  and  other  evils  con- 
nected with  the  industry.  This  is  recognised  to  be  by 
no  means  new  ;  but  the  writers,  nevertheless,  consider 
it  indispensable  to  again  draw  attention  to  the  false 
position  of  affairs  with  which  the  extraction  of  the 
most  valuable  of  metals  is  almost  indissolubly  con- 
nected. 

Regarding  the  future  of  Australasian  gold-mining,  it 
is  remarked  that  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  two 
problems  have  to  be  settled: — (1)  Will  the  deposits 
which  are  worked  at  the  present  time  continue  to  yield 
a  profit?  (2)  Is  it  likely  that  in  the  future  other  pay- 
able deposits  will  be  discovered?  Professor  Schmeisser 
answers  the  second  question  by  recalling  his  pronounce- 
ment that  a  large  number  of  existing  deposits  will 
become  profitable  as  working  costs  diminish,  and 
by  observing  that  the  extraordinarily  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  gold  deposits  throughout  those  parts 
of  Australia  at  present  known  makes  it  almost 
certain  that,  when  the  unexplored  portion  shall 
have  been  opened  up,  many  new  discoveries  will  be 
made.  The  first  question  is  dealt  with  at  greater 
length,  but  with  less  decision,  despite  the  Professor's 
introductory  remark  that  the  expression  of  a  clear 
opinion  on  the  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
geology,  mining,  and  economics.  We  read  variously 
that  the  fact  of  deposits  being  cut  at  great  depths 
in  certain  fields  must  not  be  taken  to  justify  expectation 
of  similar  occurrences  in  other  fields  ;  that  from  the 
thickness,  length,  and  regularity  which  characterise 
many  reefs  in  the  Australian  goldfields,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  are  likely  to  extend  to  great  depth  ; 
that  these  appearances  may  prove  deceptive;  that,  even 
though  many  reefs  should  continue  at  depth,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  must  be  gold-bearing  ;  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  considerable  reason  for  stating 
that  many  of  the  reefs  will  continue  to  carry  gold  down 
to  any  depth  which  mining  in  its  present  condition  is 
likely  to  reach.  All  of  which  is  even  less  non-committal 
than  the  final  opinion,  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
Australian  goldfields  will  continue  to  contribute  im- 
portant quantities  to  the  gold  supply  of  the  world. 

The  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  not  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  literature  of  mining,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  reliable  data  and  the  observations  of  an  authority. 
But  it  suffers  from  the  defect  that  many  of  the  said  data 
are  now  somewhat  obsolete.  Thus  in  the  first  section  we 
find  a  statement  of  the  lengths  of  railway  lines  open  and 
under  construction  at  31  December,  1S93.  On  page  214 
are  particulars  of  the  dividends  paid  by  Victorian  com- 
panies in  1894,  while  from  the  succeeding  page  we  learn 
that  "  In  Western  Australia  also  several  companies 
.  .  .  have  begun  to  pay  dividends."  The  statistical 
tables  also,  for  the  most  part,  relate  either  to  1894  or 
1 895.  As  the  translator  states  in  his  preface,  under  date 
September  1898,  that  the  author  "has  supplied  a 
certain  amount  of  new  matter  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  German  edition,  and  has,  moreover,  revised 
this  translation,"  surely  there  should  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  particulars  up  to  date.  There  are 
also  various  errors  of  nomenclature. 
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SCOTTISH  WOODWORK. 

"  Scottish  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries."  Measured  and  drawn  by  John  William 
Small.  Stirling :  Eneas  Mackay  ;  London  :  Bernard 
Quaritch.  1899. 

THIS  is  a  book  for  the  use  of  architects  and  designers, 
published  by  subscription,  and  in  a  limited  edition. 
Mr.  Small  attempts  to  fill  up  a  gap.  Many  books 
have  dealt  with  the  stonework  of  his  period,  but  none 
has  been  devoted  to  woodwork,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  has  made  drawings  of  any  examples  that  came 
in  his  way.  The  book  has  no  pretensions  to  being 
exhaustive  ;  evidently  the  author's  researches  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  region  of  Stirling  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  places  like  Aberdeen,  where  there  are 
admirable  examples,  are  untouched.  But  he  gives  a 
number  of  characteristic  specimens  of  cabinets,  tables, 
chairs,  beds,  pulpits,  pews,  panelling,  and  so  forth. 
Among  the  rarer  objects  are  a  couch  of  the  period 
from  Darnick  Tower,  Melrose,  and  the  charming  little 
"Queen  Mary's  cradle"  from  Linlithgow  Palace. 
Mr.  Small  states  that  the  former,  a  very  beautiful 
example,  is  the  only  one  of  the  sort  he  has  come  across. 
It  may  interest  him  to  know  that  another  was  for  sale 
recently  in  London.  The  canework  was  intact,  and  the 
crown,  which  formed  part  of  the  decoration,  pointed 
to  its  having  come  from  some  royal  palace.  There  are 
doubtless  others  lurking  in  old  Scottish  houses.  Mr. 
Small's  drawings  are  of  a  workmanlike  kind.  He  gives 
a  general  view  of  each  object,  and  follows  this  up  with 
all  details  drawn  to  scale.  His  drawings  have  been 
reproduced  by  photo-lithography.  In  the  introduction 
and  notes  he  adds  dates  where  they  can  be  determined, 
but  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  all  the  examples 
given  are  actually  of  Scottish  workmanship.  Perhaps 
in  course  of  time  he  will  collect  enough  material  for  a 
second  volume,  and  arrive,  by  comparative  study,  at 
more  certain  conclusions  under  this  head. 


FICTION. 

"The  Plunder  Pit."    By  Keighley  Snowden.    London  : 

Methuen.  1898. 
"  Stories  Toto  Told  Me."    By  Baron  Corvo.    London  : 

Lane.  1898. 

"The  Revolt  of  the  Horses."    By  Walter  Copland 

Perrv.    London  :  Richards.  1898. 
"  The  False  Chevalier."  By  W.  D.  Lighthall.  London: 

Arnold.  1898. 
"  The  Rainbow  Feather."   By  Fergus  Hume.    London  : 

Digby,  Long.  1898. 
There  is  a  certain  crispness  in  Mr.  Keighley  Snow- 
den's  romance,  "  The  Plunder  Pit,"  which  calls  with  an 
assured  voice  to  be  characterised  by  the  reviewer  as 
"  eminently  refreshing."  To  suggest,  therefore,  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  after  all,  rather  tiresome,  seems  like  a 
wilful  discourtesy.  Compared  with  other  examples  of 
intelligent  and  considered  fiction,  "  The  Plunder  Pit  "  is 
tiresome  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  fiction  that  is 
not  intelligent,  and  that  reads  as  if  the  authors  had  written 
their  sentences  by  mistake.  Mr.  Snowden  does  at  least 
write  his  on  purpose.  The  spirited -quality  in  his  work 
— it  must  not  be  dignified  as  "verve" — is  inseparable 
from  the  style  he  employs- :  a  forcible  style  that  is  yet 
not  original  or  personal,  not  genial,  flexible,  or  full- 
blooded,  though  this  is  presumably  the  epithet  that 
would  be  claimed  for  it.  It  is,  rather,  a  trick,  and  a 
little  trick.  "  I  scarcely  doubted  we  were  now  to  make 
an  end  ;  in  some  sort,  too,  I  could  divine  the  special 
peril  ....  and  whereas  he  plainly  meant  to  set  out 
speedily,  I  thought  he  was  in  no  right  fettle  for  such  an 

enterprise  We  had  held  him  something  cheap,  I 

thought  ;  and  upon  a  retrospect  of  his  threats  and 
doings  I  felt  some  concern  on  my  own  account  also." 
In  this  style  it  hardly  savours  of  the  early  Victorian 
period  in  which  the  action  is  placed.  Mr.  Snowden 
describes  the  doings  of  a  mysterious  robber  gang,  the 
charming  daughter  of  their  half-hearted  leader,  the  hot- 
headed, unreasonable  young  hero,  the  lovable  old- 
fashioned  squire.  It  is  a  little  pageant  of  fights,  sur- 
prises, fears  and  flights,  rather  than  a  well-shaped  and 
connected  story.  , 

There  is  something  at  once  laughter-compelling  and 


pretty  in  the  very  human  and  cosy  conception  of  the 
other  world  and  its  inmates  which  Baron  Corvo  has  found 
in  the  head  of  his  Italian  peasant  boy,  "  Toto." 

Without  a  suspicion  of  humour,  and  with  no  com- 
pelling moral  purpose  to  declare,  Mr.  Copland  Perry, 
in  his  story  of  the  twentieth  century,  "  The  Revolt  of  the 
Horses,"  takes  up  and  enlarges  Swift's  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Houyhnhnm  over  the  Yahoo.  The 
imagination  of  the  average  Yahoo,  as  the  author  is 
bound  to  admit,  is  not  a  brilliant  thing  at  any  time  ; 
but  its  poverty  and  futility  are  only  revealed  in  all  their 
completeness  when  a  writer  of  fiction  throws  off  the 
restraints  that  usually  cloak  his  nakedness,  and  indulges 
his  free  fancy  in  a  solemn  debauch  of  the  Utopian  and 
the  prophetic. 

"  A  False  Chevalier"  possesses  no  particular  qualities 
to  speak  of  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Lighthall  comes  close  at  times 
to  a  striking  idea  for  a  tragic  comedy.  A  young  bourgeois 
lies  and  fights  with  untiring  ingenuity  and  application 
in  order  to  be  taken  for  an  aristocrat  and  move  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Court  at  Versailles.  He  reaches 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  dons  the  gorgeous 
uniform  of  the  Queen's  bodyguard,  just  in  time  to  face 
the  unforeseen  shock  of  the  Revolution.  The  some- 
what dull  and  uncalled-for  adventures  of  Mr.  Lighthall's 
characters  give  us  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
author  thought  of  the  idea  at  all — certainly  he  did  not 
conceive  it  strongly  enough  to  find  it  a  useful  guide. 
But  it  is  something  even  to  have  missed  a  fine  idea. 

The  man  who  has  won  a  measure  of  popularity  in  an 
art  by  performances  that  merit  no  consideration  is 
customarily  dismissed  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or 
blame  by  the  declaration  that  "  he  knows  his  business." 
One  would  willingly  apply  this  convenient  and  graceful 
formula  to  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  if  only  his  "Rainbow 
Feather  "  were  not  so  remarkably  the  work  of  a  man 
who  does  not  know  his  business — the  business,  namely, 
of  engrossing  his  readers  in  the  search  for  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime.  From  chapter  5  to  chapter  24  the  author  is 
engaged  in  clearing  an  endless  succession  of  persons  who 
did  not  murder  Milly  in  chapter  4.  The  evidence  on 
which  they  are  suspected  is  not  cleverly  invented  nor 
cleverly  set  aside  ;  indeed  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  has  so 
contrived  to  hold  off  his  reader  that  all  or  none  of  the 
persons  suspected  might  be  hanged,  or  not,  without 
causing  the  shadow  of  an  emotion.  In  the  course  of 
these  chapters  we  arrive  at  much  that  is  far-fetched, 
but  nothing  that  surprises,  and  the  murderess,  who  is 
revealed  at  the  last,  is  so  removed  from  us,  that  the 
crime  might  as  well  have  been  left  unclaimed. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"War  Memories  of  an  Army  Chaplain."    By  H.  Clay  Trum- 
bull.   New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

MR.  TRUMBULL'S  "Memories"  are  not  of  the  recent  war— 
they  are  echoes  of  the  old  civil  strife  between  North  and 
South  ;  but  they  bring  the  circumstances  of  that  struggle  before 
us  so  vividly,  if  in  homely  guise,  that  the  campaign  seems  but 
of  yesterday,  instead  of  thirty  odd  years  since.  Indeed,  the 
book  might  almost  serve  as  an  introductory  text-book,  for  it 
tells  of  much  that  one  may  and  must  miss  in  statistical  histories. 
An  army  chaplain  on  active  service  has  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties, and  needs  exceptional  personal  gifts  of  courage  and 
resource.  Mr.  Trumbull  seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of 
these  plain  truths.  Throughout  the  war  his  quest  was  "  the  human 
heart  beneath  the  soldier's  coat  : "  he  found  it  manifesting 
itself  in  many  ways,  and  now  he  tells  us  the  moving  story  of  it 
all.  His  memory  must  be  good  or  his  note  book  have  been 
carefully  kept  ;  but  his  words  and  his  methods  alike  forbid  any 
doubt  as  to'his  sincerity.  Me  possesses  a  splendid  and  stimu- 
lating faith  in  humanity,  a  fine  trust  in  the  inward  grace  of  both 
soldier  and  sailor,  a  breadth  of  sympathy  that  bursts  the  artifi- 
cial barriers  of  caste  and  creeds.  He  is  English  enough  to  revere 
the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster  as  "  that  Pantheon  of  our  race," 
and  to  honour  the  memories  of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  as  well 
as  those  of  Washington  and  ('.rant.  Not  one  word  of  cant  have 
we  discovered  in  his  pages.  He  is  patriotic  to  a  degree,  hut  to 
him  the  South  bred  heroes  no  less  than  the  North.  No  com- 
batant glorying  in  the  battle  line  could  take  more  pride  than  he 
in  the  (fag  that  has  an  historic  past.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
of  his  chapters  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  inlluencc  of  the 
home  mail  in  the  tented  field  and  discourses  on  the  effects  of  home 
neglectfulness.  In  this  chapter  we  are  reminded  that  during  the 
campaign  the  mails  wcnt,undei  a  tlagof  tiuce,c\  en  to  the  prisoners. 
His  strictures  on  "  bounty  -jumping  "  and  desertion  c  ommend 
themselves  by  their  practical  common-sense.    When  we  read 
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■of  our  own  "boy  soldiers,"  we  may  turn  with  profit  to  Mr. 
Trumbull's  pages  to  learn  what  "  mere  "  boys  did  in  the  civil  war 
in  America.  Some  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  duties  were  performed 
under  singular  difficulty.  Once  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Richmond  gaol,  Columbia,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  to  his 
fellow-prisoners.  "The  first  Sunday  I  preached  to  my  new 
congregation  in  the  gaol-yard,"  he  writes,  "  I  stood  on  the  gaol 
steps  \vhile  the  post  commandant  stood  back  of  me,  and  one  of 
his  soldiers  stood,  with  a  fixed  bayonet,  at  my  left  hand  on  the 
steps,  to  punctuate  a  sentence  in  case  I  should  touch  on  for- 
bidden topics."  On  another  occasion  we  find  our  author  writing 
a  sermon,  one  Saturday-night,  in  the  trenches  before  Peters- 
burg. "  I  sat,"  he  says,  "under  the  siege-firing  until  midnight, 
in  a  splinter- proof,  writing  on  my  sermon  by  the  light  of  a 
•candle  stuck  in  the  fuse-hole  of  the  upper  half  of 
a  spherical  case  shot."  Mr.  Trumbull's  prison  experi- 
ences in  Columbia  supply  some  good  stories.  His  uncon- 
ventionally nearly  cost  him  his  life  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  Southrons.  The  book  has  some  drawbacks  for  English 
readers  ;  the  American  spelling  and  phrasing  are  stumbling- 
blocks.  Though  not  mentioning  the  "Alabama"  by  name, 
Mr.  Trumbull  briefly  refers  to  Winslow's  "decisive  nautical 
duel  with  the  representative  freebooter  of  the  seas,  in  the 
presence  of  its  scowling  seconds,  the  liberty-hating  aristocracies 
of  England  and  France."  This  is  the  only  bitter  reference  to 
England  to  be  met  with  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Trumbull  forgets, 
perhaps,  that  sympathy  for  the  South  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  our  aristocracy  ;  the  cotton  famine  resulting  from  the 
■war  was  naturally  not  w  ithout  effect  among  the  w  orking  classes. 
There  are  two  notable  omissions  in  the  book.  Nowhere  dees 
the  author  mention  Walt  Whitman's  best  claim  on  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  men  :  his  services  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Then,  though  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  his  closing  lines,  reminds  us 
that  "  the  North  had  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for  slavery 
with  its  evils  at  the  South,"  it  is  a  little  curious  to  notice  that 
perhaps  the  most  potent  influence  in  bringing  the  North  to  a 
due  sense  of  shame  and  responsibility — the  influence  of  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr — is  ignored.  But,  in  face  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Trumbull's  book,  such  lapses  are  insignificant. 

"  Helps  to  Godly  Living."  Being  devotional  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Archbishop  Temple.  Elliot  Stock.  1899. 
This  attractive  little  volume  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  which 
is  becoming  very  numerous.  The  cultivation  of  the  religious 
character  is  ihe  proper  task  cf  the  Christian  ministry.  In 
Roman  Catholic  communities  that  task  is  mainly  performed 
through  the  much-coniested  method  of  the  Confessional,  and 
that  system  of  spiritual  direction  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  Confessional  :  but  in  England  the  Confessional  as  an 
-organised  and  universal  system  does  not  exist,  and  the  Church 
has  consequently  been  driven  to  various  expedients  to  supply 
its  place.  "This  duty,"  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the 
preface  to  his  famous  "  Ductor  Dubitantium,"  "was  supplied 
by  excellent  preachings,  by  private  conferences,  by  admoni- 
tions and  answers  given  when  some  more  pious  and  reli- 
gious persons  came  to  confessions,  and  as  they  were  upon 
particular  occasions  required  and  invited."  Collection  of 
pious  sayings  is,  indeed,  an  old  devotional  method  of  the 
Church,  but  it  has  recently  received  considerable  development. 
Certainly  no  selection  could  have  been  more  wisely  made  than 
that  of  Archbishop  Temple's  writings.  His  Grace  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  of  men  ;  he  brings  to  the  problems 
of  human  life  a  singularly  robust  and  lucid  intelligence,  and  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  with  an  admirable  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. Mr.  Burn  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  well.  The 
selections  are  well  made,  and  the  headings  are  well  chosen. 
We  think  that  this  volume  will  be  found  especially  useful  to 
educated  men,  whose  too  familiar  complaint  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  pulpit  as  an  instrument  of  moral  guidance  sug- 
gests that  a  handy  collection  of  the  Primate's  devofonal 
teachings  will  be  welcome.  To  many  readers  the  extreme  beauty 
and  refinement  of  thought  which  mark  many  of  these  extracts 
will  come  as  a  discovery.  Archbishop  Temple's  reputation  for 
decision  and  brusqueness  has  obscured  from  those  who  have 
not  the  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance  a  moral  insight 
which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  truth  than  attractive  in  its 
sympathetic  expression. 

*  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law."  By  Seymour  F.  Harris, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Oxon).  8th  edition.  London  :  Stevens  and 
Haynes.  1898. 

This  new  edition  of  Harris'  Criminal  Law  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Attenborough,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  embodies  the 
statutes  of  last  year.  If  we  did  not  know  how  very  carelessly 
law  books  are  usually  edited  (for  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  good  reasons),  we  should  be  surprised  that  some  of 
the  inaccuracies  of  this  work  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  for 
example,  one  of  the  heads  of  conspiracy  given  is  where  the 
combination  is  to  effect  a  wrong,  but  not  such  a  wrong  as  would 
be  an  offence  when  committed  by  an  individual.  In  illustra- 
tion the  case  of  combination  to  induce  a  woman  to  become  a 
common  prostitute  is  instanced  (p.  117)  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is 
an  offence  under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1885, 
when  committed  by  one  person. 


"  Prophets  of  the  Century."  Essays  edited  by  Arthur  Rickett, 
M  A.,  LL.B.  London:  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  1898. 
Twelve  essays,  by  various  writers,  on  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Tennyson,  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Ruskin, 
Whitman,  William  Morris,  Tolstoy  and  Ibsen.  'Ihe  essays 
are  occasionally  amusing,  as,  for  example,  when  Ur.  Blake 
Odgers  gives  us  his  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  Browning  might 
have  written  a  poem  on  the  loss  of  "The  Revenge  ;"  but  they 
arc  for  the  most  part  tiresome.  An  appendix  supplies  leading 
dates  in  each  "prophets"  life,  a  bibliography,  and  a  selected 
list  of  biographical  authorities.  The  book  does  not  demand 
serious  criticism. 

"  The  Whitehall  Shakespeare."  Vol.  XI.  London:  Constable. 
1898. 

This  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  handiest  and 
best  published.  The  paper  is  good,  the  type  excellent  ;  the 
volumes  are  not  too  big  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  the 
editing  has  been  satisfactorily  done.  The  notes  and  glossaries 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  play,  so  that  one  can  read  the 
play  and  then  go  on  to  discover  what  it  is  all  about.  This  is 
much  better  than  the  irritating  sense  of  the  editor  being  always 
in  evidence  which  is  caused  by  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  glossaries  and  notes, 
they  are  impeccable.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Doublcday  and  his 
assistants  ;  and  we  congratulate  Messrs.  Constable.  The 
whole  edition,  we  undei stand,  will  be  completed  in  the  twelfth 
volume,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly. 

"The  Temple,  London."  Twelve  original  etchings  by  Percy 
Thomas,  R.P.E  ,  with  descriptive  Letterpress  by  the  Master 
of  the  Temple  (Canon  Ainger\    Bristol  :  Frost  and  Reed. 

Two  specimen  plates  of  this  publication  have  been  sent  us, 
representing  a  doorway  in  Lamb's  Building  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's grave.  Mr.  Thomas'  work  shows  a  good  deal  of  skill 
in  a  genre  in  which  topographical  and  picturesque  interest  are 
combined.  The  second  plate  more  particularly  is  designed  with 
considerable  breadth  of  light  and  shadow.  The  descriptions 
are  by  the  writer,  who  is  the  high  authority  on  the  literary  asso- 
ciations of  the  Temple. 

"The  British  Merchant  Service,"  by  R.  J.  Comewall-Jones 
(S.  Low  and  Co.),  is  described  by  the  author  as  "a  history  of 
the  British  Mercantile  Marire  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day."  It  has  been  admirably  got  up  by  the  publishers, 
but  proves  on  perusal  to  be  utterly  lacking  in  novelty  or 
originality.  The  facts  are  taken  from  well-known  sources,  and 
most  of  the  illustrations  have  done  duty  before. 

Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.  have  included  "J-ket<hes  by  Boz"  in 
their  delightful,  if  cheap  and  unpretentious,  "Temple  Edition" 
of  Dickens.  The  coloured  illustrations  and  the  convenient 
foim  in  which  the  volumes  are  produced  will  secure  them  a 
welcome  e\en  among  those  already  familiar  with  the  Sketches. 


THE  FEBRUARY  REVIEWS. 

THE  event  of  the  month,  so  far  as  the  February  reviews  are 
concerned,  is  the  publication  of"  Maga's  "  1,000th  number. 
It  is  not  exactly  a  record,  because  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
dates  back  a  good  deal  further.  But  it  is  memorable  if  only  on 
account  of  the  attainment  of  a  green  octogenarianism.  Twenty 
jeais  ago  John  Blackwood  said  that  his  Magazine  could  make 
"  a  vastly  bigger  brag  than  any  other  periodical."  There  is  no 
need  for  it  to  brag  to-day.  The  British  public  is  eager  to  do  it 
honour  :  every  other  magazine,  from  the  most  stately  of  its 
rivals  to  the  latest  of  periodical  bantlings,  is  ready  to  accord  it 
pride  of  place.  "Blackwood's"  vitality  is  undiminished;  its 
individuality  is  as  marked  as  ever  :  it  is  the  same  outspoken, 
hypociisy-batirg,  pretence-exposing  organ  it  was  half  a 
century  and  more  ago.  Editors  come  and  editors  go,  but 
"Blackwood's,"  as  the  result-,  of  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
heredity,  suffers  no  loss  of  prestige.  The  i,ocoth  issue  is  a 
Double  K  umber  ;  Anno  Domini  is  the  subject  of  one  of  its 
articles,  and  there  are  various  allusions  to  the  distinguished 
past  throughout  the  number  ;  but  the  Editor  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  convince  the  ghosts  of  his  house,  to  whom 
"the  Looker-on"  makes  interesting  reference,  that  "Maga" 
continues  to  command  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
characteristic  contributions.  Whilst  the  Magazine  flourishes, 
an  extract  "From  the  New  Gibbon"  will  induce  a  fear  in 
seme  quarters  that  the  British  Empire  is  less  happily  placed. 
Lugubrious  anticipations  with  regard  to  one's  country  are  not 
quite  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  expected  in  a  jubilee  issue,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  when  "Maga"  celebrates  her  2,ocoth 
number,  the  state  of  the  Empire  will  be  a  vigorous  reminder 
that  her  prophecies  were  not  unimpeachable.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  "  Blackwood  "  is  not  alone  in  taking  a  gloomv  view 
of  our  Imperial  prospects.  Lord  Masham  in  the  "Contem- 
porary" easily  answers  some  of  the  more  salient  points  in  Lord 
Farrer's  Cobdenitc  assurances  on  the  subject  of  trade  and  the 
flag.  He  has  lived  and  traded  under  Protection  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  Free-trade,  and  he  unhesitatingly  de- 
clares that  our  only  hope  for  the  future  rests  in  prefer- 
ential   trade   with   the   Colonies.      Nor    is    much  comfort 
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*Lbue  extracted  from  two  able  articles  in  the  «  Fortnightly  ''  on 
The  New  Struggle  for  Life  among  Nations."  England  says 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  writing  from  the  American  standpoint 
seems  destined  to  lose  her  pre-eminence  as  the  heart  of  the 
worlds  industry  and  finance."  The  United  States,  Germany 
and  Russia  are  her  most  formidable  competitors  Mr  Brooks 
Adams  elects  to  show  why  America  has  been  compelled  to  em- 
bark on  a  policy  of  expansion.  We  do  not  find  his  reasons  very 
convincing  but  the  fact  that  she  has  embarked  on  such  a  policy 
is  indisputable  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr  Benjamin 
Taylor,  in  an  article  bracketed  with  Mr.  Adams,  urges  that 
America  is  committed  to  the  career  of  a  maritime  power  and 
will  build  up  a  mercantile  marine,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of 
measures  similar  to  those  which  have  enabled  her  to  successfully 
challenge  British  commercial  supremacy  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Of  course  the  Americans  have  to  buy  their  experi- 
ence, and  the  great  question  seems  to  us  to  be  whether  Great 
Britain  will  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  utilising  the  interval  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  businesslike  overhauling  of  her  com- 
mercial  and  industrial  position. 

Foreign  affairs  in  the  reviews  resolve  themselves  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relations  of  France  and  England  "Black 
woods  "and  the  "  National"  indulge  in  some  very  straight  talk 
on  the  subject  of  French  pretensions  and  aggressiveness  :  the 
former  declares  that  the  action  of  France  in  Madagascar  amounts 
to    absolute  perfection  as  a  case  of  injurious  bad  faith  acting 
against  a  policy  of  trustful  give  and  take."    M.  Francis  de 
Pressense  m  the  "Contemporary"  seems  to  think  that  he  will 
improve  matters  by  showing  that,  if  France  has  been  unwise  and 
ill-advised,  Great  Britain,  by  failure  to  fulfil  her  pledges  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  has  also  sinned.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  worst,  England  has  done  in  Egypt  only  what  France  has 
done  m  Tunis     We  cordially  endorse  M.  de  Pressense's  plea  in 
ravour  of  an  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  two  great 
civilising  nations  of  Europe,  but  a  judicial  examination  of  the 
position,  such  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  C.  Noel  in  the 
Fortnightly,"  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  de-ree  of 
responsibility  to  be  fixed  on  either  side.    If  French  statesmen 
are  now  prepared  to  come  to  an  understanding,  they  will,  as  Mr. 
Noel  says,  find  no  British  statesman  who  is  not  prepared  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  an 
estrangement  detrimental  to  both  countries.  Newfoundland 
must  be  included  in  the  settlement.    Mr.  Beckles  Willson  in 
the    Fortnightly,"  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,    from  different  points  of  view,  state  the  grounds 
on  winch   the  colonists  have  cause  of  complaint,  not  only 
agamst  France,  but  against  the  Mother-country.     In  New- 
foundland France,  for  the  first  time  for  years,  seems  disposed 
to  come  to  terms,  and  Mr.  Willson  considers  the  Reid  contract 
an  opportunity  for  restoring  to  British  subjects  full  control  over 
British  territory.  An  Anglo-French  entente  might  do  something 
to  strengthen  the  case  for  the  Tsar's  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  which 
is  reduced  to  its  true  proportions  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  in  an 
excellent  article  m  "  The  Nineteenth  Century."     The  world 
talks  of  peace  and  prepares  for  war,  and  equally  in  Europe  and 
America  we  find,  as  Sir  Henry  Howorth  happily  puts  it,  an 
unfortunate  conjunction  of  Mars  and  Venus." 
Articles  by  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  on 
the  Church  hold  first  place  in  the  "  Nineteenth."    We  cannot 
quite  make  out  whether  Mr.  Russell  is  or  is  not  very  angry  with 
the  arch.cpiscopal   grandfather"   attitude   adopted  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt.     He  begins  with  something  like  gentle 
banter,  but  as  he  warms  to  his  argument  he  finds  Sir  William's 
abuse  of  the  Ritualists  coarse,  calumnious,  and  indecent  It 
will  surprise  a  good  many  Ritualists  to  find  a  champion  in  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Establishment,  hire  Mr    Russ°ll  His 
purpose  is  thinly  veiled.     If  Parliament  interferes  with  the 
Ritualists,  he  suggests  that  the  demand  for  Disestablishment 
will  become  irresistible.    The  Church,  for  the  sake  of  conscience, 
he  hints   will  have  to  shelter  itself  under  the  wing  of  those 
who  would  sever  its  connexion  with  the  State.    Lest  this  pro- 
spec    which  Mr.  Russell  ,s  careful  not  to  indicate  too  plainly, 
should  affnght good  churchmen,  he  prints  excerpts  from  obser- 
vations by  bishops  of  free  Churches  in  proof  of  the  advantages  of 
Disestablishment,  as  though  a  free  Church  were  a  commodity 
needing  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it.    In  the 
National  Review"  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington  deals  ablv  with 
Oat  Dreyfus  case,  Lord  Balcarres  writes  on  the  provinc  ial  obli- 
gations and  the  art   circulation    department   of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  -  his  article  being  interesting  on  account  of 
the  personality  of  the  writer  not  le  ss  than  on  account  of  the 
BUbiect    and  t  he  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  explains  .he  New  Zealand 
Old  Age  Pensions  An  ;  m  the  "  Contemporary  "  Sir  w  Gatacre 
makes  a  brief  and  temperate  reply  to  Mr.  Bennett's  chafes 
against  the  victors  of  Omdlirman  ;  in  the  "Fortnightly"  Mi- 
ll. J.  lennant,  m  a  paper  in  which  we  detect  the  hand  of  Mrs 
lenn.mi,  demands  further  meauires  of  protection  lor  those  em- 
ployer! in  dangerous  trades  -and  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  is  able  to  write  an  authoritative 

and  tim.ly  review  of  the  Life  of  Sir  G.  Pomeroy-Colley. 

BlaCkwOod'B     has  an  important  "note  on  Fasten  policy" 

which  seeks  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  Bulgarian  horrors 

ol  twehtj  yean  ago  on  Russia  and  Fnglaiul.  Fnglish  diplo- 
macy has  been  sadly  at  fault  in  South.  Fasten,  Europe  and  its 
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failure  has  been  in  striking  contrast  to  the  success  achieved  by 

nis  me  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  : "  "  It  has  ever  been 
my  opinion  that  a  person  entrusted  with  command  mav  an 

^tt0OTeoeeSMS  0IKdCrS  diSPCnSC  ™h  K^LS  rule 
Such  a  v  ew  vn,!S  WhCn  ,extraordinary  occasions  demand  it." 
such  a  view  explains  m  large  measure  the  triumph  of  naval 
and  military  officers  where  diplomatists  fail.  At  the  same  Sme 
1 1  is  well  to  remember,  as  Templar  suggests  in  "  Macm  ita  V' 

mootS  Z  rehtd01"  TT^  "T^  his  main  to 

smooth  the  relations  between  his  own  and  the  Government  to 

which  he  is  accredited.    When  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  mTes the 

crisis  has  become  acute,  and  delay  is  out  of  the  quesSc-n  ' 

The  principal  article  in  «  The  Law  Magazine"  suggests  the 

inquiry  "How  ,s  ,t  that  solicitors,  if,  as  the  writer,  M^Hopkim 

son,  affirms,  better  trained  than  banisters,  are  so  much  less 

lawyer  ^  °f  *  COlle*e>  not  a  Poetising 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to,  rejected  communication;  and  to  this  rule 
vje  can  make  no  exception. 


RYDER   STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S. 

HANDSOMELY    DECORATED    IN    THE    LOUIS    XV.  STYLE. 

Celebrated  for  its  Excelient  and  Delicate  Cuisine,  and 
its  Large  Stock  of  F  ne  Wines. 

LUNCHEON,  3s.         THE  THEATRE  DINNER    «  6,/ 
SPECIAL  DINNER,  7,  «  THEATRE  SUPPER    \s  6d 

DINNERS,  LUNCHEONS,  and  SUPPERS  A  LA  CARTE. 

SPECIAL    MENUS    ON  SUNDAY. 

Great  attention  paid  to  the  3s.  Lun<*ecn,  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  London. 


Telephone  No.  5265  Gerrard. 


THE  PRINCES'  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 

Admittedly  the  Most  Fashionable  in  London. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  4s.  6d.      DINNERS  (k'lA  CA.RTE 
SUPPERS,  5s. 

BOCCHI'S   FAMOUS  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMS  DAILY. 


LARGE  BANQUETING  HALL.  Seating  ,50  Persons,  Now  Open  Suitable 
nTni^Temal  P,y,  Di"-nerS;  Wedding  and  other  Receptions,  ^Isi  ! SmSter 
Dinmg  Rooms,  and  the  charming  Institute  Picture  Galleries  for  Balls,  etc? 

Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT 
(Irom  Benoist's). 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

1  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place). 

LUNCHEONS  from  12  to  3  p.m.,  3s.  6d.  ;  unequalled  in  London. 
DINNERS  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.,  including  attendance, 
or  a  la  Carte. 
Music  During  Luncheons  and  Dinners. 
Elegant  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Bedrooms. 
Telephone:  "3,686  Gerhard." 

LUNCHEONS.        DINNERS.  SUPPERS. 


TATE'S  RESTAURANT,  T1V0I  I,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GRILL  ROOM,  BUFFET,  AND  SALOON  BAR. 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

PALM  ROOM-Luncheon  ..  is.  6d.  ..  15.3010.5.        Dinner..  3s.  ..  6.30108. 
Supper  ,\  la  C  arle. 

FLEMISH  KOOM  for  Dinners  ami  Banquets,       M  ASONIC  HALL. 
Inspection  invited.    Lift.     Telephone:  "  ;-;fo  Gi  kkakd." 

CALEDONIAN  HOTEL, 

On  far-famed  AdELPHI  Ti  kij.u  I  under  same  |  ropriclor*hip.     Terms  moderate. 
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NOTES. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  without  being  discourteous, 
to  relieve  the  opening  debate  of  the  encomiums  on  the 
speeches  of  movers  and  seconders  of  the  Address  ?  We 
are  not  in  any  sense  suggesting  that  there  would  have 
been  any  special  fitness  in  choosing  this  year  for  the 
new  departure.  Unquestionably  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
made  an  unusually  good  speech,  which  would  have 
been  more  effective  had  it  been  said  rather  than  sung. 
But  can  hon.  members,  to  whom  falls  the  distinction  of 
making  these  particular  speeches,  draw  any  real  satis- 
faction from  the  eulogies  of  Prime  Ministers  and 
Leaders  of  Opposition,  when  their  searchings  through 
"Mansard"  for  precedents  for  their  own  use  must 
have  taught  them  that  every  speech  of  the  kind 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  uniformly  praised? 
Either  there  was  never  a  man  yet  who  made  a  bad 
speech  on  these  occasions,  which  would  suggest  that 
there  cannot  be  very  great  merit  in  making  a  good 
one,  or  the  praise  accorded  is  the  merest  common 
form.  We  beg  pardon  ;  there  is  a  case  on  record  when 
the  praise,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  was  "sub- 
acid." That  was  when  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out 
that  the  seconder  of  the  Address  had  spoken  at  such 
length  on  a  forthcoming  measure  that  he  would  per- 
haps not  need  to  say  anything  when  the  Bill  was  actually 
introduced. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the  meeting  of  the 
Libera]  party  on  Monday  was  the  vote  of  confidence  in 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  Why  was  it  thought  necessary  ? 
Certainly,  it  was  anything  but  kind  to  Sir  William  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  to  bring  out  more 
plainly  than  before  the  point  that  confidence  in  Srf» 
William  could  not  be  taken  for  granted,  by  moving  an 
amendment  stating  in  so  many  terms  that  the  confi- 
dence in  question  was  still  "  in  being."  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  who  seconded  the  original  vote  of  confidence, 
has  apparently  changed  his  mind  since  last  summer, 
when  he  remarked  at  the  London  County  Council 
dinner  that  "they  could  do  with  a  better  leader." 
Possibly,  however,  having  got  his  better  leader,  he 
thinks  it  safe  to  glorify  Sir  William,  who  is  now  a 
private  person.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Stuart  was  surely 
thinking  of  Lord  Salisbury's  likening  of  Sir  William  to 
an  acrobat,  when  he  drew  attention  to  his  "ready 
agility." 


Lord  Elgin's  home-coming  has  been  peculiarly  unex- 
citing. There  has  been  no  enthusiastic  demonstration 
of  welcome  :  no  functions,  no  speeches.  Perhaps  "  the 
moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so."  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  apparently  anxious  to  point  the  contrast  when 
he  called  their  lordships'  attention  (of  whom  one  was 
Lord  Elgin  himself)  to  the  showy  reception  given  in 
India  to  Lord  Elgin's  successor.  Something  more 
than  the  perfunctory  and  colourless  compliment  paid 
him  by  the  Duke  is  due  to  an  ex-Viceroy  who  has 
shown  India  that  he  is  "in  sympathy  with  her  hopes, 
her  gains,  and  her  legitimate  aspirations."  Those  words 
were  applied  to  Lord  Curzon  :  they  barely  summarise 
the  fact  with  regard  to  Lord  Curzon's  predecessor. 

The  Belgians  have  their  colonial  Colossus  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Nearly  all  the  companies  which  work  the 
vast  Congo  territory  are  organised  and  financed  by 
M.  Thys,  who,  curiously  enough,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  ;  as  to  the  headpiece, 
that  is  ;  for  the  Belgian  is  much  shorter  than  the  Briton. 
When  Mr.  Rhodes  was  in  Brussels  the  other  day  the 
King  gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honour,  at  which,  of 
course,  M.  Thys  was  present.  In  his  pleasant  way 
King  Leopold  said  to  M.  Thys,  with  whom  he  is  on 
very  intimate  terms,  "  Now,  don't  you  see  how  like 
you  are  to  Mr.  Rhodes?"  "Ah,  Sire"  was  the  reply, 
"  il  est  bcaucoup  plus  laid  que  mot." 

The  two  African  statesmen  do  not  seem  to  have  got 
on  very  well  together  at  this  historic  luncheon.  Great 
men  always  dislike  speaking  any  language  but  their 
own,  as  they  cannot  bear  to  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  not  speak  French,  and  M.  Thys  would 
not  speak  English.  A  buffer  interpreter  was  therefore 
put  between  them,  who  passed  on  the  ideas  of  the  first 
lion  to  the  second  lion.  Naturally,  Mr.  Rhodes  thought 
that  M.  Thys  should  come  to  call  upon  him,  and  so  he 
intimated  in  his  regal  way,  through  the  conduit-pipe, 
that  he  was  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandres.  "  And  a 
very  good  hotel,  too,"  was  the  reply  of  M.  Thys,  genially 
ignoring  the  purport  of  the  information. 

In  spite  of  Prince  George's  efforts  to  deal  impartially 
in  Crete,  it  seems  that  a  Mohammedan  exodus  is  im- 
pending. What  has  happened  in  Thessaly  may  well 
happen  in  Crete.  When  Thessaly  was  first  handed 
over  to  Greece,  there  was  a  general  migration  of  the 
Moslem  population  into  the  Turkish  territory.  When 
it  was  seen  that  the  Greeks  were  acting  fairly,  there 
was  a  reaction  and  many  returned  ;  but  they  are  now 
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emigrating  again,  for  the  Turk  cannot  breathe  freely 
on  Christian  land.  The  difficulty  of  finding  suitable 
marriages  for  their  daughters  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
their  accepting  any  regime  but  that  of  Islam. 

We  hardly  anticipated  that  our  remarks  last  week 
regarding  the  Albanian  Mohammedans  would  receive 
such  speedy  confirmation.  In  spite  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Porte  to  keep  things  secret,  it  is  now  clear 
that  a  great  meeting  of  the  Albanian  chiefs  has  been 
held,  attended  by  emissaries  of  the  Sultan,  and  they 
have  promised  to  support  the  Government  in  the  case 
of  a  Macedonian  rising.  The  Albanians  have  for  long 
been  the  spoiled  children  of  the  Sultan,  and  they  will 
support  him  while  he  shows  his  determination  to  keep 
Islam  supreme.  Their  attachment  to  the  Prophet, 
though  far  from  strictly  orthodox,  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  will  last  so  long  as  there  is  no  attempt  to  put 
Christians  on  an  equal  footing  with  Mohammedans. 

If  the  Queen's  Speech  is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  Ministerial  intentions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
despair  against  which  the  colonists  have  so  strenuously 
fought  is  now  inevitable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
lavish  of  promise,  and  chary  of  performance.  The 
Government  apparently  do  not  mean  to  take  steps  to 
compel  the  recalcitrants  of  the  Brussels  Conference  to 
abandon  the  bounties  which  have  sapped  the  life  out 
of  West  Indian  prosperity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be 
held  mainly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect.  Had  he  stiffened  his  back  and  insisted 
on  the  adoption  of  the  only  alternative  to  the  voluntary 
abrogation  of  the  bounties,  the  Cabinet,  we  believe, 
would  have  gone  with  him.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  scared  by  the  Cobdenite  demonstrators  whose 
theories  he  has  disproved.  What  has  become  of  the 
instinct  for  business  with  which  he  has  been  credited? 
The  West  Indies  have  little  to  thank  him  for. 

In  our  article  on  "A  Year's  Trading"  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  omission,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
of  the  value  of  ships  built  in  British  yards,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  those  "  invisible  exports  "  which  Sir  Robert 
Giffen's  friends  tell  us  go  to  strike  a  satisfactory  balance 
between  imports  and  exports.  As  the  omission  lessened 
considerably  the  value  of  the  Trade  Returns,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  are  able  so  soon  to  chronicle  an 
effort  at  reform.  Within  recent  years  Mr.  Pittar  has 
vastly  improved  the  Monthly  Statement,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  fresh  improvements  in  the  January  issue  ; 
but  decidedly  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  in- 
clusion in  the  exports  of  new  ships  built  on  foreign 
account.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  keep  this  item 
distinct  from  the  gross  totals  ;  for  the  ordinary  writer 
on  foreign  trade  gets  easily  confused  in  the  labyrinthine 
figures,  and  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  new 
export  is  left  out  of  previous  years,  and  so  recording 
a  progress  that  is  only  apparent.  The  "Times" 
Money  article  spoke  of  an  increase  of  ,£1,115,830  in 
this  month's  exports,  and  troubled  to  work  out  the  fact 
that  it  represented  an  increase  of  5*8  per  cent.  ;  whereas 
from  this  increase  has  to  be  deducted  ^545, 190  on 
account  of  the  new  item  of  ships,  reducing  the  actual 
increase  to  ^570,640,  or  2 "9  per  cent. 

But  this  reform  is  only  very  partial,  and  needs  to  be 
made  complete.  It  is  important  that  we  should  know 
the  value  not  only  of  ships  built  in  British  yards  on 
foreign  account,  but  also  of  the  vessels  built  for  our  own 
navy  and  mercantile  marine,  and  as  these  figures  are  as 
easily  obtainable  as  the  others,  we  trust  that  they 
will  be  given  in  future  issues  of  the  Trade  Returns. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  doing  this  would  be  to 
follow  the  model  of  the  coal  exports,  where  bunker  coal 
is  given  separately,  immediately  following  the  coal  ex- 
ports. But  there  is  one  other  reform  which  would  be 
yet  more  useful  even  than  the  inclusion  of  ships.  To 
get  at  the  real  value  of  our  exports  it  is  necessary  that 
the  cost  of  the  imported  raw  materials  should  be 
deducted  therefrom.  We  have  already  begged  the 
Hoard  of  Trade  to  incorporate  this  information  in  the 
returns,  and  we  trust  that  the  reforming  spirit  at  present 
manifested  will  carry  it  so  far. 


An  increase  in  the  exports  this  month  has  suffi  ed  for 
a  chorus  of  congratulation,  to  an  extent  which  the  actual 
facts  do  not  warrant.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in 
our  export  trade,  and  we  record  it  gratefully,  but  the 
improvement  is  subject  to  several  heavy  discounts.  A 
comparison  between  the  total  imports  and  the 
total  exports  shows  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  more  against  us  than  ever  ;  the  imports 
have  increased  more  than  the  exports.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  increased  export  is  made  up  of  addi- 
tions to  the  shipments  of  raw  materials  (mainly  our 
dwindling  supply  of  coal)  and  textile  machinery  for  the 
supply  of  rival  foreign  factories.  We  are  getting  some 
good  out  of  the  present  world-wide  industrial  boom,  but 
not  enough  to  diminish  the  serious  character  of  our 
foreign  trade  problem. 

About  a  month  ago  our  energetic  Foreign  Office 
published  a  report  on  French  trade  in  1897.  The 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  already 
issued,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers  and  all  others 
who  may  be  concerned,  the  details  of  Anglo-French  trade 
in  1898.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  have  gone 
up  by  420,000,000  fr.,  while  exports  have  declined  by 
over  93,000,000  fr.  So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  the  year  saw  no  very  remarkable  develop- 
ment, unless  it  be  in  the  reduction  of  exports  to  this 
country.  Among  imports  the  most  noteworthy  increases 
occurred  in  machinery  and  raw  materials  ;  but  there  is 
no  appreciable  improvement  on  the  export  side  to  point 
to  greater  manufacturing  activity. 

The  compilers  of  the  judicial  statistics  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  proceedings  are,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  optimistic — perhaps,  naturally,  when  they  are 
so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  pressed  to  publish  the  figures 
for  1897  before  January  1899.  Moreover,  like  statistics 
in  general,  ihese  have  a  certain  vagueness  which  make 
conclusions  somewhat  doubtful.  But  it  does  appear  as 
if  serious  crime  were  decreasing  steadily.  What,  how- 
ever, is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  offences  against  persons,  and  against  property 
with  violence  ?  Probably  it  is  the  decrease  in  sentences 
which  gives  more  frequent  opportunities  for  operations 
to  the  professional  burglar  and  housebreaking  classes.  It 
is  certain  the  habitual  criminals  are  not  decreasing  ;  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  remissions  of  police  super- 
vision are  being  granted  with  more  frequency  to 
convicts  without  previous  records  of  crime,  who  show 
inclination  to  lead  honest  lives.  Such  cases  are  held 
to  show  that  penal  servitude  has  not  the  effect,  as  is 
often  asserted,  of  crushing  moral  responsibility,  or 
barring  return  to  an  honest  life.  One  fact,  however, 
the  compilers  are  not  complacent  about — the  number  of 
persons  kept  in  prison  for  eight  or  twelve  weeks 
waiting  trial  who  are  ultimately  acquitted.  This  repre- 
sents terrible  suffering,  and  otten  the  ruin  of  innocent 
persons. 

It  seems  that  the  Birmingham  scheme  for  higher 
commercial  education  of  a  University  type  is  well  under 
weigh.  We  hope,  however,  the  promoters  will  not,  in 
their  desire  to  be  thoroughly  utilitarian,  decide  on 
creating  a  degree  in  commerce  pure  and  simple.  A 
more  effective  but  impossibly  lengthy  title  would  be 
bachelor  in  commercial  and  economic  science,  or  even 
bachelor  in  commercial  science.  In  the  meantime, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  in  School  Board  quarters 
to  answer  the  significant  question  which  we  raised  last 
week  as  to  whether  the  School  Boards  arc  not  acting 
illegally  in  using  the  rates  for  education  (in  day  schools) 
higher  than  elementary.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  that 
Sir  John  Donelly's  question  can  only  bo  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  we  should  like  to  ask  how  long  is  this 
matter  of  illegal  expenditure  to  continue,  expenditure 
that  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  School  Board  financiers 
by  a  skilful  "  lumping  together"  of  the  expenditure  on 
higher  with  that  of  elemental)-  education. 

Education  in  Ireland  has  suffered  what  seems  lor  the 
moment  an  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  early  death  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Redington,  who  for  a  lew  years  has 
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filled  the  post  of  Resident  Commissioner  of  National 
Education.  An  Irishman  of  old  family,  he  had  been  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  taking-  a  brilliant  degree,  and 
at  Kilcornan,  his  beautiful  place  in  County  Gal  way,  he 
loved  to  surround  himself  with  the  people  and  objects 
that  reminded  him  of  his  academic  life.  Outside  the 
care  of  his  estate,  his  main  interest  lay  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  and  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Royal 
University  and  Commissioner  of  National  Schools  he 
had  full  scope  for  work.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  he  became  Resident  Commissioner,  a  post 
that  made  him  a  kind  of  Minister  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with 
enthusiasm,  almost  his  last  task  being-  the  elaboration  of 
a  scheme  for  manual  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  lack 
of  which  up  till  the  present  has  been  badly  felt. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster's  treatment  of  facts  is 
seriously  misleading.  Mr.  Balfour  had  laid  express 
emphasis  on  the  point  that  the  new  Irish  University, 
although  under  predominant  Roman  Catholic  influence 
as  Trinity  is  under  predominant  Anglican  influence, 
should  be  free  from  tests  and  open  to  all  comers.  Yet 
the  member  for  West  Belfast  was  not  ashamed,  in  his 
speech  at  Belfast  on  University  education,  to  court 
Orange  cheers  by  declaring  that  the  proposal  was 
for  a  college  "confined  to  Roman  Catholics  alone," 
and  added  that  such  Universities  had  been  found 
"intolerable"  and  had  been  "forbidden"  in  every 
country  that  had  tried  them.  In  Germany,  he  ex- 
plained, where  there  were  twenty-two  million  Roman 
Catholics,  there  "was  not  a  single  University  of  this 
kind."  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  of  course,  knows  what  his 
audience  did  not  know,  that  every  German  University 
has  its  faculty  of  Theology,  and  that  in  Catholic 
districts  the  professors  are  Catholic.  He  also  knew,  but 
did  not  say,  that  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  yet  propose  to 
go  so  far  as  does  the  Government  of  "  Protestant 
German}'." 

Irish  flax  cultivation  continues  to  decline  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Last  year's  acreage  was  just  one-third 
of  that  of  1894,  and  it  looks  as  though  two  or  three 
more  years  will  see  the  last  of  flax  culture  in  Ireland — 
unless  something  be  done  promptly  to  arrest  the  present 
"  rot."  Unfortunately,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  hope  that  it  will  be  arrested.  Flax  is  a  difficult 
crop,  and  a  poor  season  means  an  absolute  loss  to  the 
grower.  Moreover,  the  soil  of  Ulster  is  becoming 
played  out.  The  yield  per  acre  does  not  exceed 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  stones,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  Russian  article  has  sent  prices  down 
considerably.  Imports  of  flax  for  the  last  three 
years  have  averaged  96,000  tons,  of  which  72,000  tons 
have  come  from  Russia.  It  has  always  been  inex- 
plicable to  us  why  the  crop  should  not  be  taken  up 
more  in  Leinster  and  Connaught,  where  the  yield  runs 
from  32  to  40  stones  to  the  acre.  The  Flax  Supply 
Association,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  done  all  in  its 
power,  by  the  distribution  of  seed  and  the  offer  of 
prizes,  to  induce  the  Irish  farmer  to  keep  up  the  culti- 
vation. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Armitage  Robinson  to 
the  parish  and  canonry  vacated  by  Canon  Eyton's 
resignation  will  provoke  no  criticism,  but  will  hardlv 
arouse  much  popular  interest.  That  the  new  Canon 
possesses  all  the  intellectual  qualities  which  ought  to 
distinguish  a  member  of  that  Chapter  is  evident  from 
his  record  ;  but  whether  he  adds  to  these  the  gifts 
which  are  requisite  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
Abbey  as  a  centre  of  the  highest  kind  of  pulpit 
eloquence  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  cerrain  that 
Canon  Robinson  will  preserve  the  Westminster  tradi- 
tion of  theological  liberty  ;  and  he  may  possess  powers 
of  organisation  and  preaching  which  he  has  hitherto 
had  little  opportunity  to  exert. 

"  The  remedy  for  an  undoubted  evil  is  to  be  found  in 
temperate  discussion,  and  the  well-considered  exercise 
of  legitimate  powers."  In  these  words  the  "  Times  " 
sums  up  the  necessities  of  the  ecclesiastical  crisis, 
which  it  has  done  so  much  to  create.  We  welcome 
this  tardy  return  to  the  paths  of  moderation  and  fa'r 


play,  but  we  cannot  avoid  reflecting  how  much  mischief 
might  have  been  averted  if  this  view  of  things  had 
commended  itself  at  an  earlier  stage.  However,  there 
are  signs  of  the  approaching  end  of  this  miserable 
business.  The  debate  in  Parliament  the  other  night  is 
one  of  them. 

That  no  more  than  89  could  be  mustered  to  support 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  amendment  is  considerable  evidence 
that  this  Church  controversy  hai  been  more  noisy  than 
serious.  The  suggestion  that  many  Conservatives  felt 
so  strongly  on  the  matter  that  they  would  vote  against 
their  own  Government  has  been  negatived  ;  while  some 
of  the  Opposition  voted  with  the  Ministry.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  calculation  has  proved  a  bad  one.  On  the 
whole,  the  subject  was  handled  well  and  in  a  good 
spirit  in  both  Houses.  Lord  Cranborne  seemed  to  us 
to  hit  the  mark  best  in  the  Commons  when  he  showed 
what  the  Bishops  had  actually  done  :  that  is  the  moral 
of  the  thing.  Get  rid  of  bluster  and  theological  odium 
and  the  illegality  can  be  coped  with  without  any  extreme 
difficulty.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  object  of  the 
extreme  Protestants.  As  usual,  when  he  speaks  at  all, 
the  Bishop  of  London  spoke  best ;  at  least  his  speech 
was  the  cleverest  heard  by  either  House.  Will  any- 
one be  surprised  that  its  brilliant  epigrammatic  form 
offended  the  "Times"? 

Rear-Admiral  Palliser,  commanding  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  has  decided  ihat  the  gunnery  practice  of 
the  ships  requires  his  personal  attention.  He  is  the 
second  officer  who  has  seen  for  himself  that  the 
ammunition  allowances  are  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  both  are  two  junior  officers 
who  are  more  in  touch  with  their  ships  than  senior 
admirals.  Does  this  mean  that,  in  their  opinion, 
gunnery  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  and  that 
too  great  importance  has  attached  to  smart  paint-work 
and  bright  brass,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several 
gunnery-officers  of  the  fleet  ?  Admirals  Sir  R.  H. 
Harris  and  Palliser — the  former  was  the  pioneer  in 
respect  of  gunnery  efficiency — have  set  an  example 
that  should  give  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Pacific 
Squadrons  a  high  place  in  the  gunnery  returns.  Why 
will  not  the  authorities  give  such  officers  their  support 
in  some  unmisfakable  way,  and  increase  the  amount  of 
the  prize-money?  ^1,100  for  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
men and  marines  in  the  fleet  is  a  miserably  inadequate 
sum. 

The  principal  manoeuvres  of  the  French  army  this 
summer  are  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  last  year.  But 
this  time  the  5th  Army  Corps,  with  headquarters  at 
Orleans,  and  the  9th,  with  headquarters  at  Tours,  are 
to  be  the  troops  engaged.  They  are  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  from  Paris,  and  the 
3rd  from  Chalons  ;  and  Divisional-General  Giovanelli, 
a  member  of  the  "  Conseil  superieur  de  la  Guerre,"  is 
to  be  the  director-in-chief.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  out 
of  the  twenty  generals  holding  great  commands  in 
France,  five  should  bear  foreign  names.  Thus 
Giovanelli  sounds  very  Italian,  while  Zurlinden,  Riff, 
Kessler,  and  Metzinger  are  distinctly  German.  The 
remaining  seventeen  army  corps  are  each  to  take  part 
in  short  manoeuvres  under  their  own  commanders. 

It  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  Americans 
were  victorious  in  the  battue,  rather  than  battle,  of 
Manila,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  soldier  has 
superseded  the  politician,  that  their  policy  will  be 
characterised  by  thoroughness.  The  thought  of  what 
would  have  happened  in  Manila  if  Aguinaldo's  savage 
troops  had  been  let  loose  in  its  streets  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  make  us  view  the  victory  with  satisfaction. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Americans,  especially 
the  politicians  at  Washington,  have  by  their  own  folly 
created  the  situation  which  has  resulted  in  the  revolt. 
They  dealt  too  much  in  sentiment,  as  is  their  habit,  and 
the  Filipinos  have  been  led  to  believe  that  independence 
would  be  granted  out  of  hand.  This  revolt  is  not  likely 
lo  end  with  the  slaughter  round  Manila.  The  guerilla 
warfare  which  the  Filipinos  can  wage  with  most  effect 
may  tax  the  resources  of  the  Americans  for  many  a  day. 
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The  disfavour  with  which  so  many  Americans  view 
this  new  imperial  policy  does  not  diminish.  No  doubt 
a  large  portion  of  the  opposition  is  manufactured  for 
party  purposes,  this  being  easily  accomplished  in  a 
country  where  the  bread-and-butter  of  so  many  people 
is  dependent  upon  party  politics.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  opposition  to  the  Army  Bill,  and  the 
vote  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  that 
there  is  a  genuine  dislike  to  the  policy  of  expansion. 
But  for  the  fact  that  two  Senators  "  ratted  "  at  the  last 
moment,  the  treaty  would  have  been  rejected,  the  two- 
thirds  majority  having  only  been  secured  by  three 
votes.  This  does  not  indicate  an  assured  spirit  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  their  history. 

The  mail  brings  particulars  of  the  rioting  at  Johannes- 
burg occasioned  by  the  Uitlanders'  attempt  to  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  Mr.  C.  Webb  and  Mr.  T.  Dodd. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  the  leaders  of  the  five  thousand 
men  who  attended  at  the  British  Consulate  to  signify 
their  assent — in  silence — to  the  petition  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  Sir  William  Butler,  the  Acting  High 
Commissioner,  should  have  refused  to  forward  this 
Transvaal  petition,  on  the  ground  that  previous  publi- 
cation had  tendered  it  informal.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  obtain  five  thousand  signatures  without 
making  the  terms  of  the  petition  known.  Even  granting 
the  informality,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  cause 
a  wise  man  to  overlook  it.  It  may  seem  a  slight 
matter  to  refuse  a  petition  to  Her  Majesty.  But  this 
petition  was  drawn  up  by  men  who  suffer  under  a  sense 
of  deep  injustice,  and  alter  a  silence  of  years  have 
determined  to  appeal  to  their  sovereign.  Their  action 
is  followed  with  sympathetic  interest  by  the  adjoining 
British  colonies  ;  and  if  Sir  William  Butler's  action  were 
repeated  either  in  South  Africa  or  by  officialism  at 
home,  the  consequences  might  be  serious. 

Our  Progressive  friends  on  the  London  County 
Council  apparently  mean  to  stereotype  their  American 
plan  of  an  annual  change  of  chairman.  The  plan  has 
had  results  typical  of  American  professional  politics. 
The  Chairman  of  the  greatest  municipal  body  in  the 
world  becomes  a  kind  of  party  wirepuller,  and  is  seldom 
a  man  of  any  distinction.  That,  at  least,  has  been 
the  case  since  the  Progressives  established  their 
system,  the  one  exception — Sir  Arthur  Arnold— being 
removed  at  an  early  opportunity.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  real  improvement  under  the  Progressives. 
The  spoils  system  always  excludes  the  best  men.  For 
one  thing,  no  really  eminent  man  would  consent  to  serve 
on  such  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  County  Council 
comes  far  behind  the  School  Board,  which  chooses  a 
distinguished  man  from  outside,  and  keeps'  him  during 
its  own  existence.  The  Moderates,  if  they  should  ever 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  majority,  should  put  this 
matter  right ;  though  there  is  much  to  temper  regret, 
we  confess  that  the  annual  change  system  cannot  be 
reversed  this  year. 

We  salute  with  all  England  the  eightieth  birthday  of 
one  of  her  greatest  sons  in  this  century.  In  the  writing 
to  which  the  event  has  given  occasion  there  are  two 
curious  fallacies  to  note.  On  the  one  side  we  hear,  as  we 
did  at  the  time  of  Gladstone's  death,  the  flabby  chorus, 
"All  his  ideas  are  wrong,  but  he  believed  them  and  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  most  stimulating  way."  If  that  were 
true,  Ruskin's  unmatched  passion  of  admiration  and 
hate,  and  power  ol'eloqucnt  persuasion,  would  have  been 
a  force  for  mischief.  The  number  of  times  an  original 
sense  of  beauty  led  him  right,  and  a  critical  genius 
triumphed  against  accepted  dulness,  is  surely  the  matter 
to  congratulate  him  and  ourselves  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  flattering  chorus  "lie  has  opened  our 
eyes;  now  we  all  know  what  is  beautiful."  Alas  !  this 
miracle  cannot  be  performed  once  for  all  ;  Ruskin  put 
no  term  to  brute  destruction  of  beauty,  and  blind  wor- 
ship of  the  vulgar  ;  it  is  too  often  the  enemy  who  now 
goes  swaggering  in  the  silent  prophet's  cloak.  The 
spirit  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  fine,  whatever  may  com- 
fort now  in  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  life  and 
thrill  in  the  communion  and  mystery  of  beauty,  wait  upon 
his  evening  ! 


PARLIAMENTARY  PLAY. 

^HE  oratory  of  Parliament  is  steadily  losing  interest 
for  any  but  parliamentarians.  Perhaps  that  is- 
why  the  dialect  of  the  House  is  assuming  a  form  almost 
as  artificially  technical  as  the  language  of  the  fencing 
school.  To  many  of  Her  Majesty's  Commons,  and  an 
infinitesimal  number  of  Peers,  the  jests,  the  repartee, 
the  inner  life  of  the  House,  form  a  matter  of  absorbing 
concern.  Though  but  flies  on  the  wheel,  these  merest 
parliamentarians  cannot  help  believing  that  they  make 
it  revolve  ;  but  to  the  educated  Englishman,  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  House,  the  presence  or  absence  of  his  and 
other  people's  representatives  at  Westminster  is  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference.  General  interest  in  politics 
neither  waxes  nor  wanes  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of 
parliamentary  talk.  Among  those  who  take  a  rational 
concern  in  public  matters,  there  is  just  as  much  political 
conversation  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring.  In  fact, 
it  is  no  longer  what  Parliament  thinks,  but  what  the 
Cabinet  intends,  that  everyone  wants  to  hear.  That 
is  why  the  speech  of  a  single  cabinet  minister  causes 
more  satisfaction  or  regret  than  a  succession  of  the 
finest  oratorical  efforts  of  which  the  House  is  capable. 
The  explanation  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  lowering  of 
individual  calibre,  ^he  House  of  to-day  is  far  superior 
in  capacity  and  education  to  the  House  of  Pitt's  time. 
No  one  in  his  senses  believes  that  those  who  sit  on  the 
Government  benches  are  inferior  to  "  the  long  files  of 
speechless  men  "  who  supported  Peel.  The  cause  is 
constitutional.  The  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  by  the 
inevitable  force  of  events.  The  world  takes  its  views 
from  what  is  said  from  platforms,  and  the  Government 
can  gauge  public  opinions  without  appealing  to  Parlia- 
ment. Would  opinion  on  the  Fashoda  affair  have  been 
more  definite,  or  would  the  difficulty  have  been  settled 
more  expeditiously,  if  the  House  had  been  sitting  ? 
The  danger  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  that  the 
absence  of  real  differences  may  turn  to  the  creation  of 
artificial  ones,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  minute 
perfection  of  political  organisation  is  made  to  disguise 
the  absence  of  divergent  principles.  It  would  be  more 
dangerous  here.  A  cabinet  supported  by  groups,  as  in 
France,  is  a  weaker  executive  than  an  American 
president. 

The  debate  of  Tuesday  enforces  this  point.  It 
mainly  turned  on  foreign  affairs,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  leaders  on  each  side  were  the  salute  and  attack 
of  experts,  interesting  to  fencers,  but  an  exhibition,  not 
a  duel.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Opposition 
may  soon  develop  some  principles  of  their  own  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  the  party  business — we  will  not 
say  on  borrowed,  but  on  capital  held  in  common.  The 
love  of  litigation  is  so  keen  among  some  of  the  Mexican 
peoples  that  the  successful  party  in  a  law-suit  will 
lend  his  opponent  enough  to  carry  on  an  appeal,  but 
such  expedients  can  hardly  be  more  than  temporary. 
If  parties  cannot  find  anything  real  to  fight  about,  the 
sooner  they  abdicate  the  better.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  Opposition  are  keeping  back  their  real 
differences  on  strategic  grounds.  Criticism  of  the 
Government's  foreign  policy  was  ineffective.  It  may- 
be admitted  that,  with  regard  to  China,  the  defence  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  no  stronger  than  his  position. 
The  question  is  not  whether  things  could  have  been 
worse,  but  whether  they  might  not  have  been  better. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  as  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett 
pointed  out  the  next  day,  to  find  that  the  phantom  of 
the  "open  door"  is  no  longer  paraded  as  the  great 
panacea.  Lord  Salisbury  also  did  well  to  emphasise 
the  continued  existence  of  China  as  a  going  concern, 
and  those  who  think  they  have  merely  to  cut  up  a  dead 
whale  may  find  its  dormant  powers  of  propulsion 
suddenly  awakened,  with  unpleasant  results. 

Even  less  effective  was  the  nagging  at  the  Sudan 
policy.  What  sensible  man,  unless  a  debater  by  trade, 
when  he  probably  would  not  be  sensible,  would  think 
of  talking  through  half  a  column  in  the  "Times  "on  the 
accuracy  of  describing  the  Sudan  as  "completely 
subjugated  "  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  laborious  futility  that 
gives  the  intelligent  reader  a  contempt  for  parliamentary 
discussion.  The  Cretan  attack  on  the  Government  was 
surely  an  error  in  tactics,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
heroics  only  served  to  place  his  friends  and  himself  in  a 
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more  ridiculous  light.  It  is  incredible  that  men  who 
have  themselves  conducted  great  affairs  should  really 
hold  that,  because  a  certain  line  of  policy  is  safe  to- 
da\ ,  it  was  therefore  right  a  year  ago  ;  and  to  insist  on 
your  own  errors  in  judgment  is  not  yet  recognised  as  a 
sure  test  of  statesmanship. 

Public  opinion  has  already  passed  sentence  on  the 
Tsar's  proposals  without  waiting  for  parliamentary 
comment.  What  Lord  Salisbury  said  was  exactly 
what  every  sensible  man  has  long  thought  and,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  pointing  out,  we  have  always  urged. 
Courtesy  demands  that  we  should  notice  the  proposal, 
but  common-sense  forbids  us  to  anticipate  any  fruitful 
result,  or  to  accept  the  Peace  Crusade  as  a  great  popular 
movement.  Like  the  Protestant  crusade,  it  is  factitious; 
but  the  Peace  movement  has  the  advantage  of  being 
respectable.   


COUNT  CAPRIVI. 

WHEN  the  newspapers  announced  Count  Caprivi's 
death  on  Tuesday,  we  fear  that  most  readers 
found  a  difficulty  in  remembering  who  Count  Caprivi 
was  and  what  he  had  done.  The  memory  of  the  great 
name  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  restless  energy  and 
self-assertion  of  the  young  Emperor  combined  to  force 
into  the  background  the  "  plain  Prussian  soldier  "  who 
by  express  Imperial  command  became  second  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  a  generation 
hence,  public  writers  will  look  back  on  Count 
Caprivi's  occupancy  of  the  Imperial  Chancellorship 
as  one  of  the  turning  points  of  modern  Germany. 
His  reduction  of  the  period  of  service  with  the 
colours  from  three  to  two  years  has  done  much  to 
popularise  and,  in  our  opinion,  really  to  strengthen  the 
German  army  :  his  policy  of  friendly  commercial 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations  relieved  Germany 
from  the  pressure  of  the  stone-wall  protection  that  was 
crushing  her  life  out  for  the  profit  of  a  class,  and  the 
bold  stand  he  made  for  religious  education  on  the 
Zedlitz  Bill,  although  unsuccessful  for  the  moment,  is 
bound  to  bear  fruit  in  good  time.  "  Religion  must  be 
taught  in  our  schools"  is  a  cry  of  which  more  will  be 
heard  in  Germany. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Count  Caprivi's  position  as 
Imperial  Chancellor  was  an  impossible  one  from  the 
first.    It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  young  Emperor  fixed 
on  him  by  sudden  caprice  on  that  March  day  in  1890, 
when  Bismarck  was  "  driven  from  the  door  like  a  dog," 
as  he  used  to  put  it.    The  Emperor  had  decided  alike 
on  the  dismissal  of  the  old  Chancellor  and  on  the  choice 
of  his  successor  months  before.    Caprivi  had  been  a 
favourite  of  his  since  the  Hanover  manoeuvres  in  1888, 
but  the  statement   that   the   General   had  cherished 
ambitions,  and  had  intrigued   for  the  position,  is  a 
malicious  invention  that  originated  in  Friedrichsruh. 
The  appointment  was  to  him  as  great  a  surprise  as  it 
was  to  Germany  and  to  the  world,  and  he  accepted  it 
as  he  would  have  accepted  the  order  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope.     He  had  previously  taken  no  part  in  political 
affairs,  and,  indeed,  was  not  interested  in  them.  When, 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  orders,   he  took  over  the 
chancellorship,  he  accepted  office  as  a  soldier,  and 
with  the  implied  conditions  that  he  would  meet  with 
unquestioning  support  and  implicit  obedience  from  his 
inferior  officers,  and  that  he  would  be  supported  by  his 
superior  officer  in  enforcing  such  obedience.    But  when 
he  found  his  path  beset  with  intrigue  after  intrigue 
inspired  from  Friedrichsruh  in  the  West,  and  from  the 
"  Agrarian  "  reactionaries  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
Emperor,  instead  of  supporting  him,  gave  open  counte- 
nance to  his  assailants,  then  the  "  plain  soldier's  "  work 
was  done,  and  he  handed  back  his  commission.  That, 
in  a  sentence,  is  the  story  of  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  Count 
Caprivi  as  a  politician.  The  Agrarians,  who  compassed 
his  destruction  because  he  would  not  shut  the  door 
against  Russian  and  Austrian  wheat  and  pigs,  have 
since  had   time   to   discover  that  economic  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  cannot  be  checked  by  cabal  against 
a  Minister,  and  they  have  begun  to  realise  that  in 
politics  one  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

When  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
retirement,  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  complaint 
against  the  Emperor  and  his  Court,  he  used  to  finish 


with  a  savage  sneer  at  Count  Caprivi  as  the  "  ministrc 
etranger  aux  affaires,"  the  man  who  had  wrecked 
the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  "  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  "  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  kept  up 
the  chorus.  No  charge  could  have  been  more 
monstrously  unjust.  That  much  of  Bismarck's  policy 
was  abandoned  was  the  fault  of  the  policy  itself  and  of 
its  author,  not  that  of  his  successor  in  office.  We  are 
not  likely  to  undervalue  the  stupendous  achievement  of 
the  great  Chancellor  in  uniting  Germany  and  destroy- 
ing or  neutralising  hostile  forces.  But  that  policy  was 
based  on  a  characteristic  combination  of  violence  and 
deceit,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not,  in  its 
entirety,  have  been  persisted  in  much  longer,  even  if 
Bismarck  himself  had  retained  power.  He  believed 
that  he  had  secured  the  Empire  against  the  possibility 
of  a  Russo-French  alliance  by  the  secret  treaty  which 
he  concluded  with  Russia.  But  that  secret  treaty,  which 
was  in  effect  a  betrayal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and,  above 
all,  of  Austria,  was  bound  to  become  known,  and  thus 
to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  that  Triple  Alliance 
on  which  Germany's  safety — her  very  existence  even 
— may  be  said  to  depend.  Count  Caprivi's  action 
in  refusing  to  renew  the  secret  treaty  was  as  creditable 
to  his  capacity  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to  his  honesty, 
and  although  the  Bismarckians  are  able  to  point  to  the 
Russo-French  Alliance  in  justification  of  their  outcry, 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  will  refuse  to  admit  that 
in  this  case  there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the 
two  things.  France  had  been  nibbling  at  the  bait 
ever  since  Gambetta's  time,  and  it  was  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  an  understanding  would  be  arrived  at. 
Moreover,  both  Germany  and  England  have  discovered 
that  the  Russo-French  Alliance  is  not,  after  all,  a  very 
grave  menace  to  established  order  in  Europe.  The 
essential  causes  that  are  bound  one  day  to  lead  to  a 
great  struggle  between  Slav  and  Teuton  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  just  as  much  in  evidence  in  Bismarck's 
day  as  in  Caprivi's ;  if  they  advanced  and  developed 
under  the  second  chancellorship,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  do  under  that  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  statesman,  but  of  the  inevitable 
growth  of  events. 

The  death  of  Caprivi,  like  that  of  Bismarck,  raises 
the  old  question  of  what  the  future  of  Germany  may  be  ; 
but  we  are  as  little  able  to  offer  a  confident  answer  now 
as  we  were  six  months  ago.    Italy  is  giving  decided 
encouragement  to  the  advances  of  France,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  is  in  such  a  position  of  danger,  external  and 
internal,  that  she  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  as  a  very 
serviceable  ally.    Germany  simply  dare  not  lend  an  ear 
to  the  Tsar's  amiable  platitudes  about  disarmament,  for 
while  to  Russia  an  unsuccessful  war  would  mean  a 
slight  check,  to  Germany  it  would  mean  annihilation  as 
a  world-power.     The  lack  of  anything  like  a  govern- 
ment majority  at  home  is  not,   perhaps,  so  serious  a 
danger  in   Berlin  as  it  seems  when  viewed  from  the 
latitude  of  London  ;  for  the  Reichstag  is,  after  all,  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  superior  debating  society,  with  no 
power  of  guiding  and  very  little  of  checking  Govern- 
ment policy.    Still,  a  chancellor  who  finds  himself  each 
session  compelled  to  devise  some  means  of  squaring  his 
opponents    before    he    can   get   his  bills  through  is 
decidedly  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  ;  for,  just 
as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  over  this  group  or  that 
when  it  has  served  his  purpose,  so  the  Emperor  will 
probably  some  day  throw  over  his  Minister.    But,  with 
a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  there  are  no  politicians  in 
Germany  who  are  really  hostile  to  the  united  Empire, 
and  therein  she  has  the  advantage  of  Austria-Hungary, 
whose  threatened  break-up  is  the  dark  cloud  that  lies 
across  Europe  ;  for  the  break-up  of  Austria  would  mean 
that  the  time  of  real  stress  and  strain  had  come  for 
Germany. 


THE   SOCIAL  PROGRAMME. 

THE  Government's  legislative  programme  is  a 
reversion  to  the  historic  traditions  of  Tory 
policy,  as  distinguished  from  the  opportunism  which, 
first  systcmatised  by  Peel,  has  from  time  to  time 
obscured  the  true  objective.  Social  legislation  must 
find  its  impulse,  not  in  party  competition,  but  rather 
in  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  banalties  of  politics 
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to  the  realities  of  life.  That  is  the  conviction 
which  we  discover  behind  the  long  series  of  small 
measures,  useful  in  proportion  to  their  smallness,  which 
figure  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  These  proposals  have 
the  enormous  advantage  that  they  lend  themselves  to 
debate  as  little  as  to  division.  So-called  heroic  legis- 
lation may  be  left  to  persons  who  want  to  pose  as 
heroes.  We  are  content  that  useful  measures  should 
be  devised  with  the  intent  to  carry  them  through  by  a 
Ministry  whose  existence  does  not  hang  on  a  cry,  nor 
its  legislation  on  a  coup.  Given  this  serious  intention, 
and  a  discretion  which  selects  such  subjects  as  are  press- 
ing for  practical  settlement  (and  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  the  programme  of  this  session),  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  useful  occupation  for  many  Parliaments, 
and  thus  mischief  will  be  averted.  What  is  wanted  is 
amendment  of  definite  defects  and  not  theoretical  recon- 
structions of  society  ;  moreover,  the  former  we  can  get 
now  and  here,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  question  of  some 
time  or  never. 

The  Bill  for  more  fully  organising  the  government  of 
London  does  not  fall  very  obviously  within  the  class  of 
social  measures,  as  we  use  the  term.  But  in  a  sense  it 
does,  as  completing  a  system  of  municipal  government 
which  controls  the  administration  of  social  measures  in 
the  largest  of  urban  communities.  Nothing,  again, 
could  exceed  in  importance  the  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  secondary  education.  With  higher  educa- 
tion, though  in  many  respects  it  may  be  imperfect,  the 
class  who  are  immediately  concerned  are  satisfied. 
Primary  education  is  at  least  organised  and  systematic. 
Educationally,  in  our  view,  it  is  on  wrong  lines;  but  it  dees 
exist,  and  it  can  be  altered.  Secondary  education  does 
not  exist,  and  unless  order  is  introduced  into  the  make- 
shifts that  pass  under  the  name,  our  primary  education 
is  likely  to  prove  futile,  while  the  higher  branch  will  lose 
some  of  the  best  recruits.  No  question  is  more  pressing 
at  the  present  moment.  With  the  principle  of  the 
measure  for  enabling  local  authorities  to  assist  the 
poorer  occupiers  to  purchase  their  houses  we  have 
no  quarrel ;  certainly  not  on  the  bad  name  charge 
of  being  socialistic,  which  the  proposal  undoubtedly 
is.  Such  an  Act  could  not  do  much  harm,  for  it 
would  be  mainly  inoperative.  There  might,  however, 
be  danger  of  worse  sanitation  in  the  case  ot  houses 
owned  by  small  men,  who  are  much  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  the  large  owners  ;  but  precautions 
can  be  introduced  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
What  we  should  like  to  see  would  be  a  reform  of  the 
conditions  of  leasehold  occupation  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  large  towns.  But  upon  this  matter,  as  upon 
the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  we  accept  Mr.  Balfour's 
sensible  dictum  that  the  constructive  policy  of  a 
Government  cannot  be  judged  except  by  the  total  output 
of  its  whole  life.  It  is  idle  to  criticise  a  sessional  pro- 
gramme as  though  it  were  the  promise  of  a  Parliament. 
The  group  of  bills  dealing  with  such  elementary  neces- 
sities of  life  as  water  supply,  with  adulteration  of  food, 
accidents,  and  dangerous  trades,  are  all  on  the  best 
Tory  lines. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  right  when  he  told  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  attempted  to  sneer  at  the 
supposed  indifference  of  the  Ministrv  to  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  community,  that  Tories  have  better 
means  of  knowing  and  more  experience  of  redressing 
social  grievances  than  Liberals.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  for  polemical  purposes,  belittled  the  import- 
ance of  the  Food  Adulteration  Bill  ;  an  admirable 
comment  on  the  traditions  of  his  party  !  Had  it  been  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  watering  of  votes  (to  borrow  an 
Americanism),  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
welcomed  it  with  its  long  train  of  talk. 


WEST  AFRICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

MISS  KINGSLEV,  in  her  latest  work,  proposes  a 
very  elaborate  scheme  for  the  government  of 
West  Africa  ;  but  it  is  a  scheme  to  which  there  is  the 
objection  that  it  would  alter  entirely  the  British  Consti- 
tution. The  basis  of  it  is  an  African  Council,  selected 
from  and  nominated  by  five  great  chambers  of  com- 
merce London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and 
Glasgow.  This  council,  which  apparently  supersedes 
Parliament,  is  to  have  the  power  of  voting  supplies. 


It  is  to  nominate  a  governor-general  for  West 
Africa,  district  commissioners  to  be  under  him,  and 
sub-commissioners  to  be  under  them.  There  is  to  be 
no  police  force,  but  there  is,  of  course,  to  be  a  militarv 
one,  though  whether  paid  by  the  Imperial  exchequer  or 
the  African  one  is  not  stated.  The  entire  revenue  for 
the  expenses  of  government  is  to  proceed  from  Customs, 
and  the  Customs  are  to  be  collected  in  Europe.  Miss 
Kingsley  would  force  all  merchants  trading  to  British 
West  Africa  to  ship  either  from  Liverpool,  Havre,  or 
Hamburg,  which  seems  a  drastic  measure.  But  the 
whole  scheme  is  so  revolutionary  that  it  does  not  come 
within  range  of  practical  politics,  and  is  only  interesting 
for  the  principles  it  involves.  It  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  merchants,  not  only  the  entire  expenditure  for 
purposes  of  administration  on  the  West  Coast,  but  the 
selection  of  administrators.  Secondly,  it  would,  in  theory 
at  all  events,  be  much  less  costly  and  employ  much  fewer 
officials.  Thirdly — and  this  is  an  important  point — it 
would  involve  the  government  of  natives  by  natives, 
and  on  native  ideas.  The  coast  towns,  indeed,  would 
be  governed  by  municipalities,  with  magistrates  to 
administer  English  law ;  but  all  the  part  of  West 
Africa  which  is  not  Europeanised  would  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  its  chiefs,  advised  and  controlled  by  the  sub- 
commissioners.  At  present  it  is  theoretically  the  case 
that  in  the  protectorates  we  govern  through  the  chiefs  : 
their  subjects  are  not  British  subjects,  and  British  law 
does  not  apply  to  them.  But,  practically,  though,  in  the 
Mala}'  Peninsula  for  example,  this  system  really  operates, 
and  native  rulers  govern  on  native  principles,  advised  by 
a  British  resident,  there  is  in  West  Africa  no  well-defined 
line  between  the  colony  and  the  adjoining  protectorate. 
The  colony,  with  its  system  of  British  law,  is  only 
limited  "by  geographical  possibilities  and  political  con- 
venience"— that  is  how  Mr.  C.  P.Tucas,  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  puts  the  case  in  his  History  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  native  rulers, 
and  endeavouring  to  civilise  their  government,  we  have 
crushed  out  the  power  of  African  kings  and  chiefs 
according  as  it  suited  us  to  do  so.  For  half  a  century 
we  were  in  relations  with  the  powerful  and  organised 
kingdom  of  Ashanti  :  we  made  treaties  with  them  and 
we  broke  faith  ;  and  we  apparently  considered  that, 
because  there  were  human  sacrifices  in  Coomassie,  we 
were  justified  in  reducing  that  town  to  a  ruin.  We 
have  pulled  down,  and  we  have  applauded  our  own 
humanity  ;  but  we  have  not  built  up. 

Taking  Miss  Kingsley's  scheme,  then,  not  as  a  prac- 
tical proposal,  but  as  a  collection  of  suggestive  ideas, 
what  does  it  point  to?  First,  a  centralised  control  of 
administration.  Nobody  defends  the  existing  order. 
In  Nigeria  there  are  three  different  and  conflicting 
governments  :  the  Crown  Colony  of  Lagos,  under  the 
Colonial  Office  ;  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  under  no 
one  in  particular  ;  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
under  the  Foreign  Office.  That  state  of  things  cannot 
last.  It  is  worse  than  an  absurdity — it  is  a  scandal ; 
and  one  may  fairly  .assume  that  the  Colonial  Office  will 
shortly  have  control  of  all  our  West  African  possessions. 
That  would  not  seem  to  Miss  Kingsley  a  great  step  in 
advance.  In  her  view,  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial 
Ollice  are  very  much  what  they  were  in  [865,  when  it 
advised  a  total  abandonment  of  West  Africa.  What 
change  the  last  few  years  have  seen  she  attributes 
to  the  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  a  new  spirit  into 
the  work  But  it  is  not  so  much,  we  fancy,  that  he  has 
stimulated  energy  in  those  under  him,  as  that  he  has 
refrained  from  repressing  it.  So  much  the  worse,  says 
Miss  Kingsley  ;  for  the  Colonial  Ollice  is  always  ill- 
informed,  and  ignorant  of  native  feeling  ;  when  they 
act,  it  is  worse  than  when  they  arc  lethargic.  The  people 
who  know  West  Africa  are  the  traders  :  they  distrust 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Office  distrusts 
them.  For  example,  when  I  he  hut  tax  was  imposed  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioned 
against  it  ;  but  the  Colonial  Ollice  insisted  that  it  could 
be  collected  with  ease,  ignoring  the  feeling  of  the  natives 
with  regard  to  direct  taxation.  The  result  was  a  war 
which  seemed  lo  the  natives  unjust.  We  agree  with 
Miss  Kingsley  up  to  a  certain  point  It  is  undeniable 
that  (he  three  classes  of  while  men  in  West  Africa — 
traders,  missionaries,  and  officials    are  violently  preju- 
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diced  against  each  other  ;  and  her  case  in  regard  to  the 
hut  tax  is  strong,  especially  as  the  leader  of  the  revolt, 
Bai  Bureh,  was  by  general  consent  an  exceedingly  good 
type  of  the  negro  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
take made  is  probably  not  attributable  so  much  to  the 
Colonial  Office  as  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Cardew. 
it  has  been  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principle  to  give  his  men 
a  free  hand,  instead  of  hampering  them  at  every  turn, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done.  Colonel  Cardew,  being  a 
man  of  energy,  acting  on  a  wrong  line,  did  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  a  man  who  would  have  done  nothing  at 
all ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  energetic  men  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  truth  is  that  Colonel  Cardew  probably  was 
prejudiced  against  the  testimony  of  the  trading  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  sufficientlyimpress 
upon  him  its  value.  It  was  in  his  mind  that  our  duty  was 
to  civilise  the  country  under  our  Government,  and  that 
a  railway  was  the  method  to  do  it.  He  went  too  fast. 
The  case  is  typical  of  that  confusion  of  ideas  about  our 
mission  in  Africa  which  Miss  Kingsley's  book  ought  to 
help  in  clearing  up.  Practically,  we  cannot  afford  to 
civilise  West  Africa  out  of  sheer  philanthropy  ;  civilisa- 
tion must  pay  its  own  way,  and  the  only  manner  of 
doing  this  is  by  trade.  If  a  country  can  never  afford 
a  railway,  as  it  seems  probable  that  Sierra  Leone 
never  can,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  roads  and  to 
introduce  wheeled  traffic,  which  practically  does 
not  exist  in  West  Africa.  Even  if  there  are 
no  other  draught  animals  than  man,  man  can 
draw  a  hundred  pounds  easier  than  he  can  carry  fifty. 
We  are  bound  to  open  up  the  countries  we  govern, 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  give  them  railways  ;  and  it  is 
unjust  to  trade  to  raise  Customs  dues  to  a  point  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  sale  of  goods,  in  order 
that  Africa  may  have  costly  appliances  of  civilisation. 
Further,  while  West  Africa  continues  to  be  simply  a 
market,  exporting  minerals  and  jungle  products  in 
return  for  our  manufactures,  it  is  only  right  that  traders 
should  be  given  a  larger  voice  in  the  councils  of  those 
concerned  to  administer  it.  The  colonial  governors 
have  each  their  legislative  council,  on  which  there  sit 
eight  or  nine  officials,  and  two,  or  at  most  three,  non- 
official  members  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  here 
alone  trade  has  a  chance  to  be  represented.  Yet  these 
two  or  three  are  not  invariably  white  traders  ;  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  chosen  to  represent  educated  native 
opinion.  Now  on  a  question  like  that  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Railway,  the  educated  native  sees  a  great  many 
posts  for  his  friends  as  guards  and  stationmasters  in 
prospect  ;  but  the  trader  understands  very  well  that 
it  will  mean  an  addition  to  the  Customs.  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  reasonable  that  their  legislative 
bodies  should  at  least  contain  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  representatives  of  trade.  The  executive  should,  of 
course,  be  left  to  the  official  element  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  preponderate  in  the  legislature 
over  those  who,  since  they  have  to  pay  the  piper,  have 
some  right  to  call  the  tune. 

Upon  the  further  point  of  administration  through 
natives  on  native  ideas  we  have  not  space  to  enlarge. 
But  one  remark  must  be  made.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  state  in  Africa — that  which  is  real'y  o 'ganised 
into  at  least  a  semblance  of  civilisation,  where  there  are 
rulers  who  can  make  themselves  obeyed  ;  and  that  in 
which  there  is  merely  an  agglomeration  of  petty 
villages.  In  the  latter  case  European  law  has  to  step 
in  and  impose  a  system.  In  the  former  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  let  civilisation  filter  in  through  native  channels, 
(n  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  we  have  broken  up 
the  old  order,  and  there  remains  no  governing  class 
through  which  we  can  govern.  But  in  Nigeria — 
certainly  in  Hausaland — there  is  an  established  order. 
It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  Colonial  Office, 
when  they  take  over  the  control  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  fail  to  support,  while  controlling,  the  Fulah 
Emirs. 


THE  WORKING   OF  THE  CRIMINAL 
EVIDENCE  ACT. 

'  INHERE  was  once  an  Act  very  like  the  eponymous 
*     creation  of   the  Lord   Chancellor  ;  eponymous, 
*hat  is,  in  the  sense  that  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act 
will  be  known  as  Lord  Halsbury's.     It  was  like  in  its 


policy,  and  like  in  its  career.  Lord  Brougham's  Act  of 
1851  first  enabled  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  civil  cases 
to  give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf.  The  change  had 
been  resisted  more  vigorously,  and  by  a  more  authorita- 
tive body  of  opponents,  than  even  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Act,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
an  increase  of  perjury.  Lord  Campbell  has  recorded  in 
his  journal  ("  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,"  vol.  ii.  p.  297), 
that  one  party,  if  not  both  parties,  was  forsworn  in 
every  cause,  probably  meaning  those  he  himself  had 
tried  at  his  first  sittings  under  the  Act.  We  need  not 
wait  for  any  further  experience  in  the  administration  of 
the  Criminal  Evidence  Act  upon  this  point.  Perjury  is 
increased  by  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fresh 
people  who  may  be  called  into  the  witness-box.  That 
alone,  however,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  the  Act,  and  we  shall  continue  calling 
prisoners  as  witnesses,  as  we  shall  continue  calling 
parties  in  civil  actions,  in  spite  of  perjury.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  indiscretion  of  a  judge  whose  experience  of 
courts  of  justice  has  been  limited,  has  brought  the 
question  of  perjury  under  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Act  into  unnecessary  prominence.  Mr.  Justice  Ridley's 
disregard  of  English  judicial  traditions  only  reveals  his 
own  defects  of  temperament.  He,  or  any  other  judge 
who  chooses,  may  improperly  threaten  any  plaintiff  or 
defendant  about  to  go  into  the  witness-box  with  a 
prosecution  for  perjury,  just  as  he  may  any  prisoner 
about  to  give  evidence  in  his  defence.  If  judges 
exercised  their  powers  indiscreetly,  they  could  make 
both  civil  and  criminal  evidence  Acts  unworkable.  A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  no  prosecution  for 
perjury  should  be  instituted  after  a  criminal  trial, 
except  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  some 
other  representative  official ;  and  this  may  be  desirable, 
especially  in  the  numerous  inferior  courts,  such  as  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  where  indiscretions  may 
more  naturally  be  expected. 

Two  objections  taken  to  the  change  in  the  law  have 
had  some  light  thrown  upon  them  in  the  working  of 
the  Act.  It  was  said  that  a  man  who  is  innocent  may 
nevertheless  have  good  reasons  for  shrinking  from  cross- 
examination  and  prefer  not  to  enter  the  box,  and  yet  be 
practically  compelled  through  fear  of  adverse  comment. 
The  Act  provides  for  this  in  some  degree  by  forbidding 
such  comment  to  the  prosecuting  counsel ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Rhodes,  allowing  it  to  the 
presiding  judge.  In  practice  the  possibility  of  its  being 
made,  or  fear  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  jury 
by  abstention,  puts  the  prisoner  into  the  box  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  any  chance  of  acquittal.  The 
ordinary  rule  that  the  prosecution  must  prove  its  own 
case,  has  not,  indeed,  been  altered  ;  but  there  is 
some  danger  of  juries,  especially  under  the  direc- 
tion of  lay  judges,  concluding-  that  a  refusal  to 
go  into  the  box  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt. 
In  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Victoria  even  the 
judge  is  not  allowed  to  comment,  on  the  absence  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  box.  Nothing  has  occurred  under 
the  Act  in  England  to  show  that  the  power  reserved 
to  the  courts  in  this  respect  has  been  abused,  though 
there  might  be  cases  in  which,  as  Sir  Sherston  Baker 
says,  adverse  comment  would  be  unfair  to  the  accused 
and,  moreover,  a  dishonour  to  the  judge.  The  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  prisoners'  own  evidence  affects  the 
result  of  trials  can  hardly  be  answered  dogmatically. 
Professional  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  makes  little 
difference  one  way  or  the  other,  in  most  cases  ;  but  it 
does  sometimes  lead  to  acquittals.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew, 
in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Leicester  Assizes, 
mentioned  a  case  where  a  man,  in  great  peril  of  con- 
viction, was  induced,  contrary  to  his  wish,  to  go  into 
the  box.  He  was  one  of  those  helpless  prisoners  who 
do  not  realise  their  position,  and  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lost.  But  he  told  his  story,  was  cross-examined, 
and  the  jury  stepped  the  case  and  acquitted  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  on  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  said  that  several  prisoners  had  convicted  them- 
selves, either  by  some  unguarded  admission  or  by  atonce 
raising  the  question  of  character,  which  had  enabled 
prosecuting  counsel  to  show  their  true  antecedents. 
The  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Sessions  asked 
a  jury,  with  four  days'  experience  of  the  Act,  what  they 
thought  of  it,  and  they  said  it  helped  in  finding  out  the 
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guilty  ones.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
they  had  said  in  finding  out  the  innocent.  Yet  such 
cases  as  that  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  and  another 
case  where  the  prisoner,  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  did 
not  to  go  into  the  box  himself  but  secured  his  acquittal 
by  calling  his  wife,  who  swore  that  she  had  given  the 
notification  to  the  creditors  of  his  non-discharge,  show 
that,  while  some  prisoners  run  additional  risk  by  going 
into  the  box,  others,  who  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  convicted  under  the  old  law,  are  now  able  to  pro- 
duce evidence  leading  to  their  acquittal. 

Another  objection  was  that  the  Act  would  introduce 
the  methods  of  French  criminal  trials.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  fear  of  this  in  what  has  taken 
place  in  our  courts.  The  difference  between  the  two 
countries  exists  now  as  it  did  before.  Our  judges  are 
not  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  president  of  a 
French  court.  The  French  judge  enters  into  a  personal 
struggle  for  mastery  with  the  prisoner.  The  president's 
interrogation  of  the  prisoner  is  the  first,  most  prominent, 
conspicuous,  and  important  part  of  the  whole)  trial. 
French  counsel  for  the  defence  have  very  much  less 
opportunity  of  helping  their  clients  than  have  English 
advocates.  Our  judges  leave  the  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  almost  wholly  to  counsel,  and 
rarely  interfere  except  to  decide  some  question  which 
has  arisen  between  them.  They  decide  as  arbiters, 
with  no  desire  of  gaining  a  point  of  personal 
advantage.  Their  attitude  has  undergone  no 
change,  and  the  tone  of  a  criminal  trial  remains  what  it 
was.  Any  departure  from  the  customary  rule  of  con- 
sideration, leniency,  and  scrupulous  fairness  towards 
prisoners  immediately  arouses  the  vigilance  of  the  Bar, 
and  the  Press.  Nothing  is  more  satisfactory  and  more 
reassuring  than  the  close  observation  and  criticism 
to  which  the  administration  of  the  Act  has  been 
subjected.  What  instances  there  are,  if  there  are 
more  than  one,  where  the  judge's  caprice,  ill-temper, 
and  want  of  dignity  have  been  brought  into  public 
notice  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  consequences 
would  be  too  serious.  It  would  not  be  prisoners 
only  who  would  suffer.  Prosecuting  counsel  as  well 
as  judges  are  also  under  the  same  salutary  restraints. 
Prosecutions,  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  young  and 
inexperienced  counsel,  are  often  the  weakest  part  of 
criminal  proceedings,  and  where  older  hands  are 
engaged  personal  feeling  and  desire  of  winning  a  ver- 
dict by  rhetorical  display  or  other  arts  of  the  advocate 
are  as  severely  repressed  as  they  can  be  in  ordinary 
human  beings.  The  license  of  cross-examination  is 
the  prerogative  of  counsel  for  the  defence.  Cross- 
examination  of  the  prisoner  as  to  bad  character  and 
previous  convictions  is  meant  by  the  Act  to  be 
restricted  to  cases  where  imputations  are  made  against 
the  character  of  the  prosecutor  or  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.  The  benefit  of  this  provision  depends 
largely  on  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  what  con- 
stitutes such  an  imputation  has  been  somewhat  widely 
construed — perhaps  too  widely. 

The  conclusion,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  that  the 
Act  has  not  very  much  altered  the  ordinary  course  of 
criminal  proceedings,  though  it  has  lengthened  them 
to  some  extent.  Many  of  the  anticipated  and  rather 
exaggerated  difficulties  have  disappeared  in  practice, 
and  two  or  three  cases  have  settled  some  of  the 
important  points  it  was  foreseen  would  arise,  one  of 
them  being  that  the  Act  does  not  enable  prisoners  to 
give  evidence  before  Grand  Juries.  All  the  anomalies 
of  the  law  of  evidence  are  not  removed.  Sir  Harry 
Bpdkin  Poland  has  pointed  out  that,  if  a  father  half 
kills  his  child  or  his  wife's  child  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  he  is  charged  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,  his  wife  can  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  him  ;  but  if  he  kills  il  outright,  and 
is  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter,  she  cannot 
give  evidence  against  him,  even  if  she  is  willing  to 
do  so  ;  she  can  only  be  called  if  the  prisoner  himself 
wishes  her  to  be  called  in  his  defence.  But  the  anomalies 
have  been  reduced,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  »he 
absurdity  of  twenty-five  Acts,  in  as  many  years,  intro- 
ducing specific  exceptions  to  an  antiquated  general  rule. 


HUNTING   AND   HUNTING  MEN. 

'  I  "HE  future  of  fox-hunting — indeed,  of  hunting  of  all 
kinds — has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  writer,  and 
after  professing  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  they  have 
been  content  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  hunting  is 
in  no  danger  of  disestablishment.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  opinion  are  that  hunting  is  a  national  sport, 
and  that  there  is  in  agriculturists  at  large  an  inborn 
love  of  hunting  which  will  suffice  to  make  them  en- 
courage the  chase  at  any  risks.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
only  is  this  true.  Farmers  and  owners  of  land  continue 
to  allow  the  passage  of  scores  or  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  whom  they  do  not  even  know  by  sight ;  and  if 
they  were  not  willing  to  follow  ancient  precedent  they 
would  long  enough  ago  have  warned  hounds  and  their  fol- 
lowersoff  theirland  andestates.  The  prevalence  of  barbed 
wire,  however,  affords  an  index  as  to  what  farmers  and 
landowners  really  feel  about  hunting.  In  countries 
where  this  drawback  to  sport  is  non-existent,  it  is,  in 
almost  every  instance,  because  a  hunt  has  undertaken 
to  remove  and  replace  it  free  of  cost  to  the  owner 
thereof.  Where  this  is  not  the  custom,  the  cheapness 
of  wire  causes  it  to  be  employed  to  mend  every  gap, 
and  to  strengthen  every  weak  fence.  For  some  time 
one  of  the  Midland  countries  was  described  as  resembling  ' 
a  "bird-cage,"  and  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Sheffield  Neave,  the  Master  of  the  Essex  Staghounds, 
decided  to  give  up  his  pack  because  his  deer  were 
constantly  being  injured  by  wire,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  ride  fairly  to  hounds.  The  man 
who  runs  a  strand  of  wire,  barbed  or  otherwise,  through 
his  hedges  knows  quite  well  that  as  soon  as  hounds 
cross  his  fields  mischief  is  sure  to  result  :  hounds 
may  be  maimed  or  men  will  be  brought  to  the 
ground  ;  but  these  considerations  do  not  appear  for  one 
moment  to  trouble  a  great  number  of  people,  who 
simply  say,  "  You  must  take  my  land  as  you  find  it  ; 
if  you  want  it  laid  out  to  suit  your  own  convenience — 
an  American  writer  once  asserted  that  landscape 
gardeners  were  employed  to  lay  out  the  face  of  England 
to  adapt  it  to  hunting — you  must  do  it  yourselves." 
We  contend  that  no  man,  be  he  farmer  or  landowner, 
who  looks  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  can  be  said  to 
care  very  much  about  hunting  or  its  future.  The  wire 
question,  however,  is  one  phase  only  of  the  matter,  and 
it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
indifference  of  many  farmers  and  landowners  to  hunting 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  apathy  shown  by  hunting  men 
in  respect  to  the  interests  of  those  over  whose  land  they 
ride.  Why,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  should  there  be 
any  need  for  the  circulars  which  masters  of  hounds  feel 
compelled  to  issue  periodically  to  their  followers? 
From  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  has  now  given  up  the 
Quorn  Country  to  Mr.  Godman,  the  able  and  popular 
master  of  the  Crawley  and  Horsham  Hounds,  come 
reminders  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of 
which  hunting  men  are  guilt}'.  The  constant  issue  of 
these  documents  shows  decisively,  if,  indeed,  proof  be 
necessary,  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  hunting  men 
are  either  too  heedless  or  too  ignorant  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  hunting  field,  while  of  the 
science  of  hunting  they  know  nothing. 

That  farmers  should  often  feel  angry  when  they 
witness  the  very  rudiments  of  cross-country  riding  set  at 
nought,  and  when  they  see  how  little  care  is  exercised 
to  avoid  committing  useless  damage,  is  surely  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  What  would  a  yacht-owner  think  of  a 
guest  who  habitually  wore  hobnailed  shooting  boots 
while  perambulating  his  deck  ;  and  what  course  do  the 
owners  of  show-houses  and  grounds  adopt  when  they 
find  that  the  privileges  they  grant  to  the  public  are 
abused?  Yet  the  damage  inflicted  upon  neither  can 
compare  with  that  from  which  farmers  suffer  day  by 
day.  The  worst  part  of  the  business  is  that  neither 
by  conduct  in  the  field  nor  by  personal  acknowledg- 
ment do  the  majority  of  hunting  men  alone  for  the 
execrable  form  in  which  they  ride  over  a  country.  The 
present  season  has  seen  their  own  gates  slammed  in 
farmers'  faces,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  fault- 
lessly dressed  person  who  roundly  swore  at  a  country- 
man for  not  being  quicker  at  opening  a  gate  received 
the  unexpected  rebuff  of  being  told  to  go  round,  as  he 
happened  to  be  addressing  the  occupier  of  the  land. 
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These  things  and  dozens  of  others  like  them  anger  the 
farmers  and  do  hunting  no  good,  while  if  we  compare 
the  passive  manner  in  which  the  agriculturist  disports 
himself  when  a  number  of  tailors  ride  over  his  land, 
with  the  unmeasured  words  uttered  by  many  a  master 
when  one  of  these  said  tailors  jumps  on  a  hound  or 
heads  a  fox,  we  cannot  help  confessing  that  the  farmer 
sets  an  example  which  others  might  well  follow.  Gates 
are  left  open  by  those  who  are  half  a  mile  behind  the 
hounds  ;  stock  stray,  and  the  farmer  and  his  men  may 
have  three  or  four  hours'  work  to  recover  them. 

In  other  matters,  too,  the  ways  of  many  hunting  men 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
hunting  brings  many  benefits  in  its  train,  and  enriches 
many  an  otherwise  poor  neighbourhood  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  only  correct  when  hunting  men  do  their  duty  by 
the  district  in  which  they  locate  themselves  for  the 
season.  To  import  ship  oats,  foreign  hay,  and  peat- 
moss litter  into  a  hunting  stable,  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  show  farmers  how  much  they  benefit  by  the 
existence  of  hunting,  nor  is  it  the  thing  to  send  up  to 
the  Stores  for  household  articles.  Nor,  again,  does  the 
hunting  man  fulfil  his  obligation  by  merely  dealing  with 
local  tradesmen.  The  corn-chandler  may  buy  his  oats 
anywhere  except  in  his  own  country,  the  buttennan  may 
supply  his  customer  with  a  Danish  or  French  article, 
and  the  very  chickens  supplied  may  have  been  reared 
abroad.  A  hunting  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  put  himself 
to  some  inconvenience  to  find  out  what  farmers  near  at 
hand  have  to  dispose  of,  and  to  them  he  should  offer  his 
custom,  as  by  no  other  way  can  a  direct  benefit  accrue  to 
the  farmer  from  men  riding  over  his  land.  Lastly,  it  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  the  rank  and  file  of  hunting 
men  are  so  much  out  of  touch  with  the  farmers.  In 
some  hunts  a  shire  or  a  thoroughbred  horse  is  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer,  and  a  contribution  is  sometimes 
made  towards  the  Benevolent  Fund  ;  but  the  amounts 
thus  subscribed  are  strangely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hunting  people,  and  their  apparent  wealth. 
Even  hunt  dinners  are  rare  :  it  is  seldom  that  any  indi- 
vidual makes  some  slight  acknowledgment  to  a  farmer 
for  favours  received,  while  little  or  no  thought  is  taken 
of  that  self-denying  person,  the  non-hunting  farmer, 
who  does  not  even  come  in  for  the  offer  of  an  occasional 
cigar.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  too,  that  hunting 
men  of  the  better  sort  will  have  heard  of  the  threatened 
resignation  of  Mr.  Portman  from  the  mastership  of  the 
Taunton  Vale  Foxhounds.  Masters  give  up  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  ;  but  that  which  has  prompted  Mr. 
Portman  to  withdraw  is,  we  should  say,  unique.  The 
scarcity  of  foxes  is  an  old  story  in  many  countries, 
but  the  Taunton  Vale  will  probably  want  a  new  master 
because  the  present  holder  of  that  position  has  to  find 
grave  fault  with  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  field 
towards  the  honorary  huntsman,  Mr.  Dodington  (a 
former  master),  and  towards  the  whippers-in.  This 
is  surely  not  as  it  should  be.  To  assume  for  one 
moment  that  hunting  is  founded  upon  a  base  so  firm 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,  is  to  be  simply  the  victim  of 
a  delusion  ;  for  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  whenever 
its  downfall  comes  it  will  be  owing  to  hunting  men 
themselves,  who  do  more  harm  to  the  sport  than  all  its 
professed  enemies  put  together. 


POPULAR  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

THE  Church  of  England  has  no  worse  enemies  than 
those  too-ardent  champions  whose  zeal,  un- 
chastened  by  adequate  knowledge,  associates  her 
defence  with  perversions  of  fact  and  the  interests  of 
fanaticism.  If  the  "popular"  literature  of  "Church 
Defence  "  is  represented  in  style,  temper,  and  substance 
by  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye,  we  think  the 
Church  has  good  cause  to  pray  for  salvation  from 
her  friends.  We  ourselves  yield  to  none  in  our 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  we  value 
as  the  most  beneficent  of  the  national  institutions,  and 
•revere  as  the  true  representative  in  this  country  of  the 
historic  spiritual  society  founded  by  the  Apostles.  For 
this  very  reason  we  resent  the  degradation  of  the 
Church's  cause  involved  in  the  circulation  by  authority 
•of  such  publications  as  this  "  Popular  Story  of  the 


Church  of  England,"  which  has  now  reached  its  eightieth 
thousand. 

The  pamphlet  attempts  to  give  a  consecutive  history 
of  the  National  Church,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day — a  millennium  and  a  half  in  91  pages.  The 
style  is  loose  and  declamatory,  and  the  standpoint  that 
of  a  half-educated  High  Churchman,  who  impartially 
hates  "  Romanists  "  and  the  Liberation  Society.  We 
might  excuse  the  style  in  consideration  of  the  exigencies 
of  "popular"  composition;  and  the  standpoint  is  so 
naively  confessed  and  so  constantly  kept  in  view,  that  we 
can  hardly  escape  blame  if  we  omit  to  make  the  usual 
allowance.  Our  censure  is  provoked  by  the  perversions 
and,  even  more,  the  suppressions  of  fact,  the  utterly 
faise  perspectives  of  the  history,  the  wrong  impression 
left  on  the  reader.  These  faults  are  only  justly  esti- 
mated when  it  is  remembered  that  the  persons  for 
whom  this  pamphlet  is  designed  must  be  supposed  to 
be  quite  unable  to  criticise  or  correct  its  statements. 

Wherever  Mr.  Nye  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold 
of  a  sound  text-book  he  keeps  fairly  straight,  but  once 
bereft  of  this  guidance,  his  historical  incapacity  comes 
promptly  into  view,  and  we  must  add,  wherever  he 
allows  himself  the  luxury  of  commenting  on  the  facts, 
or  what  he  thinks  are  the  facts,  he  sinks  into  the  crudest 
partisanship.  Dr.  Bright's  "  Early  English  Church 
History  "  preserves  him  from  the  worst  blunders  during 
the  first  chapter,  although  he  succeeds  in  seriously  de- 
ranging the  proportions  of  the  history.  Perhaps  it 
follows  from  the  necessities  of  popular  writing  that  the 
picturesque  should  always  overshadow  the  important. 
On  p.  16  we  have  the  statement  that  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution raged  in  Britain  on  a  great  scale,  though  the 
precise  contrary  is  asserted  by  the  fourth-century 
authorities,  and  no  modern  historian  allows  more  than 
small  local  disturbances,  which  Constantius,  then  govern- 
ing the  island,  could  not  restrain.  Mr.  Nye,  however, 
is  much  influenced  by  architectural  consideration.  We 
gather  from  a  creditable  "  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  by 
the  author,"  which  adorns  the  beginning  of  the 
pamphlet,  that  he  himself  is  an  artist,  and  we  attribute 
to  the  fact  his  curious  subordination  of  narrative 
to  architecture.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  in 
view  a  description  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral.  The  legend 
of  St.  Alban,  the  still  more  shadowy  legend  of  Aaron 
and  Julius,  and  the  fiction  of  a  general  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  are  but  steps  to  this  end. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  pamphlet  is  the  anti-Roman 
prejudice  which  always  colours  and  often  distorts  the 
"  history."  "  Romish  corruptions,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy,  which  we  call  Popery,  are  of  comparative  [sic] 
recent  date,  and  had  no  existence  in  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  time  of  Augustine"  (p.  25).  "The  claim  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  LTniversal  Bishop  was  entirely 
unheard  of  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Christ."  "  The 
claim  of  papal  infallibility  was  not  made  uutil  the  pre- 
sent generation."  These,  and  many  similar  statements 
which  are  freely  distributed  over  Mr.  Nye's  pages, 
are  worth  anything  to  the  Roman  controversialist. 
They  contain  an  element  of  truth  :  some  Romish 
corruptions  lucre  subsequent  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Gregory  did  repudiate  the  name,  though  cer- 
tainly not  the  substance,  of  a  Universal  Episcopate, 
and  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  only  dates  from 
1870,  though  the  claim  is  far"  older.  But  they  are 
more  false  than  true  :  and  they  convict  the  writer  of  the 
ignorance  which  incapacitates,  or  prejudice,  or  both.  The 
action  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  stages  of  English  Church 
history  is  minimised  and  often  ignored.  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  we  are  shortly  told,  "  was  chosen  Archbishop  :" 
we  are  not  told  that  he  was  chosen  by  Pope  Vitalian, 
and  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  by  that  pontiff  : 
nor  are  we  reminded  that  the  archbishop  carried  out 
his  great  work  of  organisation  under  the  authority  of, 
and  with  constant  reference  to,  the  Apostolic  See  from 
which  he  received  his  commission.  Theodore  describes 
himself  in  the  preamble  to  the  canons  passed  at  Hertford 
in  673  as  "  ab  apostolica  sede  destinatus  Doruvernensis 
Kcciesia:  Episcopus."  Mr.  Nye  is  careful  to  relate  the 
disastrous  fate  which  befel  Wilfrid's  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  to  draw  a  grotesquely  excessive  inference  (p.  36). 
He  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  dealing  dishonestly  with  his 
readers  when  he  keeps  back  other  facts  which  absolutely 
prohibit  the  conclusion  to  which  he  desires  to  lead  them  ; 
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viz.  "that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Church  of  England 
was  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome."  His  ignorance  is  the  less  excusable  since  his 
authority,  Dr.  Bright,  very  carefully  discusses,  in  con- 
nexion with  Wilfrid's  appeal,  the  actual  relations 
between  England  and  Rome  at  that  time.  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Nye  altogether  appreciates  the  meaning 
of  the  words  he  uses.  The  Conqueror's  refusal  to  do 
fealty  to  Gregory  VII.  is  alleged  as  proof  that  "  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Invasion  the  Pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  Church  or  Crown  of  England  " 
(p.  39).  We  learn  that  during  that  period  the  Church 
"was  wholly  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome," 
and  not  "  in  organic  relationship  with  the  See  of 
Rome  "  (p.  41).  What  would  Alfred  have  said  to  such 
a  statement,  or  Dunstan,  or  the  long  series  of  English 
pilgrims — royal,  noble,  and  obscure — who  thronged 
the  ways  to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  sacred  city,  or  the 
missionaries  like  Boniface,  himself  the  protagonist  of 
extreme  Papal  claims,  or  the  scholars  like  Bede  and 
Alcuin  ?  This  will  not  do.  It  is  the  worst  advocacy  of 
just  Anglican  claims. 

Mediaeval  history  is  still  more  crudely  treated  in  the 
same  spirit.  There  are  no  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 
Always  attention  is  fastened  on  papal  oppression,  never 
directed  to  papal  services.  The  Popes  are  presented 
as  the  habitual  tyrants  of  the  National  Church,  which 
maintains  a  precocious  Protestantism.  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  is  the  opponent  of  the  Pope's  assault  on  English 
liberties  ;  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  himself  the  Pope's 
nominee  (p.  41).  S.  Anselm  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and 
"  Becket "  is  dismissed  in  a  half-contemptuous  para- 
graph. Yet  both  were  champions  of  papal  power  and 
national  liberty,  causes  which,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
were  not  so  incompatible  as  Mr.  Nye  supposes,  though 
we  freely  admit  they  became  widely  enough  parted  at  a 
later  date.  We  advise  Mr.  Nye  to  read  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  judgment  on  the  Becket  controversy,  and  the 
remarkable  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  arrived 
on  the  same  subject.  The  sooner  English  churchmen 
wash  their  hands  of  a  theory  of  Church  history  which 
exalts  Rufus  and  Henry  II.,  and  Edward  III.  as  the 
exponents  7)f  the  national  conscience,  and  consigns  to 
obloquy  S.  Anselm,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Edmund — indeed  all 
the  honoured  churchmen  of  the  middle  ages — the  better 
for  their  own  reputation  as  historians,  and  their  own 
success  as  "  Church  Defenders." 

Mr.  Nye's  account  of  what  he  calls  the  "  Re-forma- 
tion "  is  handicapped  by  his  grotesque  theory  of  the 
mediaeval  English  Church.  He  imagines  that  the 
Church  of  England  always  claimed  independence  of 
Rome,  "  was  never  at  any  time  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."  The  truth  is  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  towards  the  papacy  was  in  no  respect  different 
from  that  of  the  contemporary  Church  of  France  or 
other  continental  churches,  save  only  that,  for  various 
reasons,  the  papal  authority  had  rather  a  freer  hand 
here  than  elsewhere.  That  the  Roman  theory  of  the 
papacy  has  undergone  a  portentous  development,  which 
would  not  have  received  the  acceptance  of  mediaeval 
theologians,  is  true,  but  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  English  Church  and  any  other  within  the  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  middle  ages  is  a  vain  under- 
taking. Indeed,  Mr.  Nye  proves  as  much,  for  he 
oscillates  between  assertions  of  Anglican  independence 
and  descriptions  of  Roman  tyranny.  The  whole 
account  is  a  very  strange  performance. 

We  have  scraps  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
a  pamphlet  of  Professor  Freeman,  and  a  controversial 
work  of  the  late  Lord  Selborne,  a  glowing  account  of 
the  "  Morning  Star"  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  curious 
version  of  the  Reformation  itself.  When  John  Wycliffe 
is  condemned,  and  his  Bible  burned,  we  are  bidden  to 
execrate  the  obscurantist  zeal  of  "  Jhe  Romanists" 
(p.  51)  :  when  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  schools  is 
narrated,  vvc  are  reminded  that  "the  Church  was  fore- 
most in  the  educational  movement  "  (p.  53).  It  never 
occurs  to  Mr.  Nye  that  the  munificent  William  of 
Wykcham  was  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  that  con- 
demned VVyclille,  and  is  known  to  have  joined  in  the 
action  against  the  Reformer.  Perhaps  t he  oddest 
passage  in  this  very  odd  "  history  "  is  the  account  of 
Henry  VI Il.'s  action  : — 

' '  The  King,  who  was  much  younger  than  his  wife,  was 


greatly  disappointed  at  having  no  son  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  therefore  declared  that  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  wife  was  an  illegal  act.  There  was  another 
lady  attached  to  the  Court  who  expressed  herself  ready 
to  marry  the  King  if  she  could  only  do  so  legally,  there- 
upon the  King  asked  the  Pope  to  release  him  from  his 
marriage  tie.  The  Pope  could  or  would  not  consent. 
The  ceremony  had  been  blessed  by  a  former  occupier  of 
the  See,  and  it  was  a  delicate  matter  for  his  Holiness 
to  interfere  with,  and  the  messengers  sent  to  Rome  by 
Henry  came  back  with  various  excuses.  The  clergy 
and  people,  groaning  under  papal  intolerance,  threw 
their  influence  on  the  King's  side,  and  eventually  the 
King  proposed  that  the  clergy  should  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  '  the  protector  and  only  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England  next 
to  Christ'"  (p.  54).  We  can  imagine  no  better 
fortune  for  Roman  controversialists  than  to  have 
such  a  theory  of  the  Reformation  placed  by  authority 
before  the  people  of  England.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable 
to  find  such  inconsequent  and  ignorant  work  com- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  English  bishops.  The 
concluding  chapter  of  this  pamphlet  sustains  the  his- 
torical character  of  those  preceding,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Nonconformists  take  the  place  of  the  "  Roman- 
ists "  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  "  Church  Defence." 
The  last  ten  pages  are  little  more  than  an  expanded 
and  rhetorical  version  of  parts  of  the  "  Church  Year 
Book."  Work  of  this  kind  published  in  the  professed 
interest  of  the  National  Church  must  be  repudiated. 
We  yield  to  none  in  our  desire  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  England  in  full  possession  of  her  status  and  en- 
dowments, but  we  cannot  degrade  the  cause  to  the 
level  of  such  "history"  as  Mr.  Nye's.  It  may  be 
popular,  but  it  is  not  honest,  and  we  will  have  none  of 
it.     "Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis." 


THE  PASTEL  SOCIETY. 

'THE  Pastel  Society  is  a  new  illustration  of  a  distinct 
J-  phase,  the  penultimate  perhaps,  of  "  exhibition- 
nisme  " — for  French  pathology  has  already  a  word  for 
the  malady  of  being  too  ready  to  show  things  in  the 
wrong  places.  This  new  phase  in  the  character  of 
exhibitions  has  not  yet  perhaps  been  clearly  noted, 
because  the  old  goes  on  outwardly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  new  is  foggy  about  its  own  signifi- 
cance. The  old  type  of  official,  all-including  exhibition, 
Academy  or  Salon,  is  moribund.  Its  vulgar  art,  its 
vulgar  intrigues,  begin  to  smell  too  bad  for  self- 
respecting  artists  to  approach  it.  It  goes  on  because, 
though  a  decaying  market,  it  is  still,  from  its  historical 
prestige,  something  of  a  market,  and  patient  people 
who  don't  mind  rebuffs  will  hang  about  it  for 
the  reversion  of  vacant  stands.  The  first  stage  in 
disintegration  of  the  big  exhibition  idea  was  the  creation 
of  large  exhibitions  of  refuge,  imitative  of  the  old,  into 
which  the  malcontent  were  drawn  off  under  promise  of 
better  things.  In  England  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  set 
up  with  Burne-Jones,  Whistler,  Legros,  and  other  out- 
siders ;  in  France  there  was  the  huge  secession  that  in- 
cluded Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Rodin,  and  others,  and 
nearly  drained  the  Salon  of  its  artists.  But  history 
repeated  itself ;  the  new  became  as  indiscriminate  and 
impossible  as  the  old  ;  Burne-Jones  alone  remained  to 
justify  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  Gallery,  and  now  he  is 
gone,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  to  become  of  that 
institution  ?  In  France  there  is  apparently  to  be  another 
withdrawal,  leaving  a  second  huge  empty  shell  : 
Rodin,  Degas,  Carriere,  are  being  importuned  to  come 
out  and  be  separate,  and  begin  it  all  over  again.  We 
shall  soon  be  face  to  face  in  the  matter  of  galleries  with 
the  situation  reached  by  the  theatres,  establishments 
so  big,  so  costly,  so  bound  to  please  the  throng  that 
art  cannot  afford  to  enter  them. 

Under  these  painful  circumstances  for  the  old  institu- 
tions and  their  substitutes,  choked  with  their  own 
machinery,  smothered  by  the  failures  among  their 
members  and  the  histories  of  old  offences  and  jealousies 
that  make  it  impossible  for  this  and  the  other  artist 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  yet  a  third  way  lias 
been  round  of  attaining  the  same  silly  object,  namely,  of 
getting  together  as  many  incompatibles  as  possible  into 
one  show.    This  is  the  plan  of  holding  what  have  been 
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called  "  Splash  exhibitions."  These  exhibitions  are 
formed  on  various  pretexts,  so  as  to  be  wider, 
narrower,  or  more  occasional  than  the  established 
societies ;  but  the  method  of  their  organisers  is  to 
secure  enough  good  names  from  all  sources  to  give  the 
affair  artistic  prestige,  and  to  run  in  under  cover 
of  those  names  all  manner  of  home  and  foreign 
bounders  in  the  arts.  How  far  disintegration  of  the 
old  bodies  has  gone  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with 
which  their  members  escape  and  re- group  in  these 
occasional,  special  exhibitions,  which  have  therefore  a 
higher  proportion  of  interesting  work  than  the  old. 
Academicians  could  not  even  now  very  well  join  in  a 
scheme  for  expressly  supplanting  the  Academy,  but 
give  an  outside  exhibition  a  special  plea,  and  they  are 
fain  to  exhibit  with  men  never  to  be  seen  in  their  own 
galleries.  So  with  other  exclusive  groups.  Holman 
Hunt  and  Besnard,  Watts  and  Whistler,  Walter 
Crane  and  Lautrec  are  suddenly  swept  together  by  the 
splash  exhibition.  Of  course  these  sudden  conjunctions 
cannot  last.  The  Portrait  Painters'  Society,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  kind,  has  skilfully  existed  for  some  years  ; 
the  Grafton  Gallery  had  two  exhibitions  on  the  inter- 
national plea,  revived  in  another  gallery  last  summer  ; 
the  plea  of  a  medium  has  recentlv  given  us  a  huge 
lithographic  show,  and  another  medium  now  gives  us  a 
revived  Society  of  Pastellists,  filling  the  three  large 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute 

Etching,  lithography,  pastel,  have  all  now  been  made 
the  subject  of  rallies  and  booms,  and  have  suffered 
accordingly  from  the  exhibition  blight  which  has  so 
long  hung  over  painting.  Because  A,  B  and  C  practise 
drawing  in  pastel,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  their 
exhibiting  together  than  because  they  buy  their  colours 
at  the  same  shop.  Because  I  walk,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily join  another  man  whom  I  meet  walking,  who 
may  be  going  to  Jericho.  Exhibitors  in  common 
should  be  grouped  by  some  common  character  in  their 
aims,  not  by  the  medium  they  mix  their  colours 
with.  In  museums  it  is  an  unfortunate  necessity 
that  great  blocks  of  work  must  be  discharged 
upon  us  in  the  mass  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  pre- 
sent new  work  in  the  same  detrimental  way. 
It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  go  into  a  shop  and 
look  at  a  few  pictures  or  drawings,  not  of  the  exhibi- 
tion sort ;  perhaps  when  this  mad  exhibition  era  breaks 
down  we  shall  have  more  of  such  shops.  A  few  dealers 
with  the  flair  and  sagacity  of  Durand-Ruel  would  surely 
not  be  amiss  among  the  five  millions  of  Londoners  ;  the 
dream  is  still  too  distant  of  a  picture-shop  in  small 
towns  that  have  not  even  a  book-shop  or  a  theatre. 
Small-group  exhibitions  will  be  the  last  exhibition- 
phase  ;  then  we  shall  have  shops  to  which  groups  of 
artists  will  send  their  wares,  and  a  public  buying  pictures 
instead  of  payingfor  an  hour's  surfeit  at  enormous  shows. 

The  exhibition  fever  in  pastel  produced  some  astonish- 
ing work  at  its  height.  No  medium  is  a  better  feverish 
subject.  Biting  greens,  lurid  mauves,  the  stroke  like 
the  cut  of  a  whip,  the  patch  like  a  slap  in  the  face, 
collision-like  drawing,  explosive  tone,  are  all  offered  in 
the  box  where  colours  lie  like  the  keys  of  a  huge  piano. 
Boldini,  I  suppose,  was  the  master  who  preluded,  and 
he  struck  out  a  fine  devilish  conception  of  form  to  fit 
his  handling  of  the  notes.  Less  biting,  more  elegant, 
followed  Messrs.  Sargent,  Helleu,  Blanche.  A  fever  so 
intense  has  its  fascination,  but  it  leaves  a  deplorable 
tradition  for  quiet  gentlemen.  At  the  Pastel  Society 
are  none  of  these  artists,  but  we  find  deluded  admirers 
like  Mr.  McLure  Hamilton  trying  to  work  up  the 
symptoms,  or  at  least  retain  the  size  of  the  disturbance 
like  Messrs.  Llewellyn,  Von  Glehn,  Rolshoven. 

M.  Besnard  does  exhibit,  and  he  appears  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  corresponding  misapprehension.  M.  Degas 
has  drawn  a  number  of  nude  models  in  pastel,  and 
M.  Besnard  gives  us  a  large  study  of  a  nude  model. 
Now,  for  pictorial  purposes,  a  nude  woman  is  from 
most  points  of  view  an  exceedingly  ugly  object. 
Sculptors  and  painters  have  expended  enormous  inge- 
nuity in  managing  the  subject  so  as  to  make  it  beautiful. 
The  only  other  way  is  grotesque,  getting  value  out  of 
oddity,  and  a  designer  of  genius  like  Degas  is  aware  of 
this.  But  M.  Besnard  would  seem  to  think  that  if  a 
model  is  pretty  she  may  be  posed  anyhow,  and  worked 
at  with  no  more  intention  than  a  clever  art  student 


would  have  in  rendering  a  subject  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  In  M.  Besnard's  earlier  work  there  was  a 
red-hot  pursuit  of  reflected  colour  that  gave  it  intention 
of  a  sort  ;  now  I  fail  to  see  what  interests  him.  M. 
Wauters  is  a  degree  further  from  the  track  ;  for,  having 
done  the  same  thing  as  M.  Besnard,  with  something  less 
of  research,  he  is  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  he 
sticks  a  mirror  into  his  study's  hand,  and  is  under  the 
impression  that  he  has  made  a  picture. 

When  we  have  put  on  one  side  all  the  tiresome 
exhibition  pieces,  we  find,  on  the  other,  a  good  deal  of 
able  research  that  shows  no  strong  specific  feeling  for 
picture-making  or  drawing  with  chalk.  In  this  class  I 
should  reckon  the  work  of  Messrs.  Thaulow,  Mark 
Fisher,  J.  T.  Nettlcship,  and  a  curious  study  of  sheep 
by  Signor  Sartorio.  There  is  an  amusing  study  of  the 
same  animals  by  Mr.  J.  K.  R.  Duff.  The  list  might  be 
added  to,  but  I  note  the  examples  that  struck  me  most. 
Then,  if  I  put  the  question  squarely  to  myself  what  are 
the  pieces  in  the  gallery  that  I  go  back  to  with  real 
satisfaction,  my  list  is  a  short  one.  First,  I  put 
Mr.  Muhrman  with  his  solemn  river-pieces.  They  have 
the  air  of  scenes  pondered  over,  that  have  duly  settled 
into  their  picture-place  and  key,  and  they  are  wrought  in 
a  stuff  with  which  the  man  has  become  friends.  How 
mellow-rich  the  gold  of  the  hay  barge  becomes  on  its 
groundwork,  how  beautifully  the  lights  crumble  on  the 
surfaces  of  stone  !  From  these  I  go  to  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
drawings.  I  do  not  like  them  all  through  ;  in  some 
the  line  seems  to  have  been  searched  for  and  not  found, 
leaving  only  a  tentative  fur  of  chalk.  But  the  little 
head  of  "  Bowyer  Nichols,  Esq."  is  a  rare  drawing,  inti- 
mate and  characteristic.  Surely  one  would  rather  have  a 
portrait  like  that  than  huge  lumbering  oil-paintings  in 
which  so  many  things  are  attempted  at  once  that  portrait 
and  decoration  alike  make  shipwreck.  The  "Workman's 
Train  "  is  an  impressive  sketch  that  calls  for  just  a  shade 
more  of  definition,  not  enough  to  dispel  its  bleak  mystery, 
but  to  drive  it  home  more  surely.  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
art  is  advancing  and  deepening,  and  one  need  only  wish 
him  persistence.  Then  there  is  M.  Fromuth,  who  has 
found  an  engrossing  subject  in  fishing-boats  and  their 
rippled  reflections,  and  Mr.  Bauer's  buildings,  which 
have  real  height,  spaciousness,  an  effect  for  the  spirit.  I 
stand  a  moment  attracted  by  the  colour  of  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Simmons'  portrait  of  a  boy,  by  Mr.  Clausen's  and  M. 
Rene  Billotte's  studies,  and  .  .  .  but  the  qualifica- 
tions begin  to  thicken  too  much. 

A  retrospective  section  is  added  to  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Forbes'  loan  of  pastels  by  Millet,  Lhermitte, 
Whistler,  Mauve,  and  Muhrman.  One  or  two  of  Mr. 
Guthrie's  old  sketches  are  hung  ;  M.  Raffaelli  is 
missing.  D.  S.  M. 


"GRIERSON'S  WAY." 

"  "W^^"  was    not  exPeriment  made    on  the 

whole  of  that  vile  body,  the  public,  rather 
than  on  that  small  fraction  of  the  public  which  is  so 
amenable  to  the  mesmeric  beck  of  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Massingham  and  Miss  Robins  that  it  will  sacrifice  an 
afternoon  or  two  in  the  cause  of  serious  drama?" 
That  is  a  decolloquialised  version  of  the  problem  I  was 
propounding  to  myself  and  others  during  the  entr'actes 
of  "  Grierson's  Way."  I  propound  it  here.  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Maude  buy  "  Grierson's 
Way,"  instead  of  merely  lending  their  theatre  for  a 
furtive  and  limited  production  of  it?  That  their  loan 
is  regarded  as  a  sign  in  them  of  the  utmost  daring, 
is  shown  by  the  perfervid  and  Heaven-bless-you- 
k ind-gentlemen-may-you-never- wan t-for-any thing  effu- 
sion of  gratitude  with  which  Mr.  Archer  covered  them, 
preliminarily,  in  the  "  World."  When  Mr.  Esmond's 
"  Cupboard  Love  "  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
nobody  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  Mr.  Chudleigh's 
daring.  Yet  "Cupboard  Love"  had  absolutely  no 
merit  of  any  kind,  and  "Grierson's  Way"  is,  in  its 
genre,  a.  better  play  than  any  which  has  been  produced 
in  London.  How  hideous  a  condemnation  of  the  public, 
that  the  one  was  taken  (by  a  manager)  and  the  other  left 
(totheNewCentury Theatre).  Hideous — andhasty?  The 
one  ran  for  only  six  nights,  being,  apparently,  below 
even  the  public's  level.  Might  not  the  other  have  run 
for  (say)  sixty  ?    Might  not  the  dereliction  of  the  one 
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have  been  taken  as  augury  of  some  hope  for  the  other  ? 
Had  the  other  been  but  a  curious  effort  in  dramaturgy 
— a  bad  play  written  exquisitely  by  a  poet,  or  thought- 
fully by  a  philosopher,  or  strenuously  by  a  propagandist 
— then,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  hoped  for  it 
more  than  a  success  of  esteem.  But  this  play  of 
Mr.  Esmond's,  remarkable  in  many  ways,  is  primarily 
remarkable  for  its  stage-craft.  Personally,  I  think  that 
the  modern  glorification  of  stage-craft  is  a  thing  to  be 
deplored.  Stage-craft  is  not  the  same  thing  as  dramatic- 
power  :  one  can  have  either  without  the  other.  But 
the  amount  of  stage-craftiness  required  in  the  making 
of  a  play  which  shall  be  good  according  to  modern  canons 
is  quite  enormous,  and  among  other  lamentable  results  of 
this  tyranny  is  the  fact  that  playwriting  is  now  confined 
to  so  small  a  ring  of  writers,  most  of  whom  are 
personally  men  of  second-rate  to  tenth-rate  ability. 
We  have  first-rate  writers  in  whom  i:he  sense  of  drama 
is  paramount — Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Gissing  among 
them.  Why  do  not  they  enrich  our  stage-literature  ? 
Simply  because  the  novel  is  a  wide  medium  for  drama, 
the  theatre  a  narrow  one  ;  and  because  they  do  not 
deign  to  spend  their  time  in  studying  and  assimilating 
the  thousand-and-one  meticulosities  of  restriction  and 
imposition  which  have  gradually  accresced  to  the  art  of 
writing  plays.  At  present  I  do  not  hear  on  Primrose 
Hill,  or  on  any  other  of  our  mountains,  the  feet  of  him 
who  shall  redeem  our  drama  by  showing  the  people 
that  these  meticulosities  are  no  more  essential  to  true 
drama,  no  less  injurious  to  it,  than  was  the  Pharisaism 
of  nineteen  centuries  ago  to  the  Jews'  religion.  Here 
I  sit,  straining  my  ears  patiently,  but  .  .  .  but,  alas  ! 
I  have  digressed.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  merely 
that  Mr.  Esmond  is,  in  the  truest  and  widest  sense,  a 
dramatist,  and  also  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
"  Grierson's  Way  "  without  violating  any  of  the 
modern  conventions.  He  has  not  slipped  off  the  tight- 
rope. Not  one  of  the  egg-shells  has  he  broken. 
His  play  is  in  four  acts,  all  most  neatly  constructed  ; 
the  curtain  falls  every  time  on  a  climax  ;  all  the  action 
takes  place  in  one  room  ;  there  is  no  character  which 
does  not  definitely  and  directly  contribute  to  the  plot's 
progress  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  insomuch  that  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  play  is  perfectly  "  well-made." 
What,  then,  prevented  any  manager  from,  producing 
it?  Its  gloom,  I  suppose.  The  public,  as  its  members 
are  always  asserting,  does  not  "go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
harrowed."  To  me  such  a  play  as  this  is  far  less  pain- 
fully harrowing  than  any  of  those  rattling  farces  or 
bustling  romances  which  the  public  loves.  I  do  not 
like  being  actually  harrowed.  To  be  aesthetically 
harrowed,  however,  gives  me  great  pleasure.  The 
trouble  with  the  public  is  that  it  has  not  enough  art- 
sense  to  be  aesthetically  harrowed  by  a  modern 
tragedy — it  cannot  take  the  thing  impersonally,  and 
is  depressed  by  it  actually.  A  tragedy  that  is 
remote  from  modern  conditions,  a  tragedy  cast 
in  another  age  and  in  another  country,  may  give  it 
some  kind  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  From  "  Hamlet,"  as 
being  a  glimpse  of  Denmark  in  the  dark  ages,  it  does 
not  shrink.  But,  conceive  what  a  frost  that  play  would 
be  if  it  were  brought  up  to  date  :  if  Claudius  were  just 
a  prosperous  merchant  who  had  become  sole  partner  in 
his  business  and  master  of  a  commodious  residence  at 
Blackheath  through  poisoning  his  brother,  and  marrying 
his  sister-in-law  ;  if  Hamlet,  his  step-son,  were  a  young 
man  who  had  just  taken  a  first  in  Greats  at  Oxford  ;  if 
Ophelia  were  the  daughter  of  a  dear  old  vicar  in  the 
neighbourhood  !  Would  even  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Maude  connive  at  the  production  of  such  a  play? 
Should  not  even  I  protest  against  it  ?  And,  if  I,  how 
much  more  strongly  the  public  !  Vet,  when  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  "Scene,  Elsinorc.  Time, — "  the 
public  derives  no  more  pity  and  awe  than  is  quite 
pleasant  from  the  spectacle  of  Death  bowling  over 
Polonius,  Ophelia,  Gertrude,  Claudius,  and  Hamlet, 
with  unerring  aim,  as  though  they  were  so  many 
ninepins.  If  Mr.  Esmond  had  only  written,  in 
his  stage-directions,  "  Elsinorc "  for  "London,"  and 

"  "  for    "The   Present,"   commercial  success 

might  have  been  his.  In  "  The  Jest"  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Carson  showed  us  a  main  situation  very  similar  to 
the  main  situation  in  "Grierson's  Way" — a  husband 
advised  by  a  lunatic  to  commit  suicide  because  he  had 


married  a  woman  who  loved  another  man.  "  Cesare," 
like  "  Grierson,"  was  "  the  shadow  between  her  and  the 
sunlight,"  but  then,  luckily  for  him,  his  name  was 
Cesare,  and  he  was  Mediawo-Florentine,  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  knew  that  the  public  would  not  be  frightened 
by  him.  Except  their  fatal  dilemma,  Grierson  and 
Cesare  have  nothing  in  common.  Poor  Grierson  could 
never  have  cut  a  dashing-  figure  in  chain-armour.  He 
is  a  sweet,  weak  creature,  whose  very  unselfishness 
seems  due  to  the  lack  of  any  power  to  assert  himself. 
After  he  has  done  one  thing  on  his  own  initiative — 
married  the  girl  he  loves,  in  order  to  save  her  from  the 
disgrace  of  her  seduction  by  another  man — all  volition 
ebbs  out  of  him.  He  simply  sits  down  and  lets  things 
take  their  course,  until  it  is  time  for  him  to  commit 
suicide.  In  fact,  he  is  rather  a  muff.  As  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Esmond,  he  is  by  no  means  an 
impossible  or  unlikely  character ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  seems  terribly  real.  But,  much  as  one  pities 
Grierson,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Esmond 
would  have  done  well  to  endow  him  with  a  little 
more  "  kick."  If,  having  married  Pamela,  Grierson 
tried  to  make  her  love  him,  if  he  did  not  give  her 
the  opportunity  of  reading  letters  from  her  seducer, 
if  he  forbade  the  seducer  to  call  at  the  house — if,  in  a 
word,  he  once  struggled  against  destiny — his  final 
extinction  would  have  been  even  more  dramatic  than 
it  i*.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  "  inevitable- 
ness  :  "  no  doubt  there  is  much  drama  to  be  got  out  of 
the  "  relentless  march  of  fate,"  and  out  of  a  man's 
helplessness  against  fate.  But  I  maintain  that  such 
drama  is  far  more  poignant  when  the  man  struggles 
and  rebels  than  when  he  mildly  acquiesces.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Esmond — my 
general  gratitude  is  too  great  for  that.  Grierson  is,  at 
least,  a  real  character,  and  so  is  every  other  character  in 
this  play.  I  am  grateful  for  this  play  because  it  shows 
me  real  and  human  characters,  behaving  in  a  real  and 
human  way,  under  stress  of  circumstances  that  are  con- 
ceivable. I  am  grateful,  in  fact,  for  a  privilege  seldom 
vouchsafed  me  by  any  dramatist.  When  I  read  the 
play,  and  again,  when  I  saw  it  acted,  it  gave  me  a  real 
emotion.  The  end  of  Grierson  really  moved  me,  and  on 
the  future  of  Pamela  I  am  still  speculating.  Will  she 
marry  Captain  Murray,  her  old  lover,  or  will  the  revul- 
sion from  him,  caused  by  her  husband's  suicide,  be 
permanent  in  her?  Mr.  Esmond — rightly,  as  I  think— 
does  not  settle  that  question.  As  a  dramatist,  he  is 
concerned  with  Grierson's  Way,  not  with  the  successor 
failure  of  that  Way,  and,  as  soon  as  Grierson  is 
dead,  the  play  is,  strictly,  at  an  end.  Murray 
comes,  however,  and  rings  at  the  door  of  Grierson's 
flat.  We  hear  him  ringing  and  ringing.  Finally,  we 
hear  him  going  away.  His  partial  introduction  is  no 
more,  really,  than  the  introduction  of  Fortinbras  at  the 
end  of  "  Hamlet" — no  more  than  a  symbol  that,  though 
the  play  is  over,  there  is  a  future.  It  is  merely  one  of 
those  vague  symbols  which  are  the  fit  conclusion  to  a 
work  of  art. 

Mr.  Tetheradge  played  the  part  of  Grierson  exactly 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  played,  suggesting  at  once  the 
feebleness  and  the  fineness  of  the  man's  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  actress  to  make  the  part  of 
Pamela  seem  unreal,  but  no  actress  could  have  intensi- 
fied its  reality  better  than  Miss  Lena  Ashwell.  She 
did  not  move  gracefully  on  the  stage  or  use  her 
voice  beautifully,  but  she  played  with  intense 
sincerity  and  power.  And  in  a  realistic  play  of 
this  kind  grace  of  movement  and  diction  are  of 
less  importance  than  sincerity  and  power.  Actresses 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  those  who  comport 
themselves  beautifully  on  the  stage  and  give  the  impression 
of  real  life  ;  those  who  only  comport  themselves  beauti- 
fully ;  those  who  only  give  the  impression  of  real  life  ; 
and  those  who  do  neither  of  these  things.  The  last  of 
these  classes  is  the  largest,  and  the  first,  in  which  only 
the  greatest  actresses  can  be  placed,  is,  of  course,  the 
smallest.  Mr.  Fred  Terry,  as  Captain  Murray,  had  the 
least  good  of  the  parts,  but  made  the  most  of 
one  fine  scene.  Mr.  Barnes,  as  a  sea-dog,  was 
quite  perfect,  and  Mr.  Esmond,  as  the  half-mad 
cripple,  realised  the  author's  intention  with  com- 
mendable fidelity.  There  was  also  a  baby  in  the  play. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  audience 
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distinguished  itself  by  continuous  peals  of  inane 
laughter.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  baby  (begotten  by 
Captain  Murray)  was  brought  on  simply  to  point  the 
tragedy  of  Grierson's  position.  Babies  on  the  stage  are 
supposed  to  be  objects  of  mirth,  and  so  the  audience 
roared.  Remember  that  this  audience  was,  so  to  say, 
a  packed  audience — one  that  had  come  deliberately  to 
see  a  serious  play.  If  the  baby  had  been  shown  to  an 
ordinary  first-night  audience,  I  tremble  to  think  what 
would  have  happened — I  suppose  the  play  would  have 
had  to  proceed  entirely  in  dumb  show.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  that  the  play  was  not  given  to  the  whole  public. 
Oh,  the  public,  the  public  !  It  will  never  be  described 
better  than  in  Mr.  Bumble's  famous  epigram. 

Max. 


THE  ACTING  OF  "TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDA." 

ON  Friday  evening  of  last  week  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  a  selec- 
tion from  "Tristan  and  Isolda"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
It  was  a  fairly  successful  experiment  —  successful  enough, 
at  all  events,  to  encourage  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  and 
its  conductor,  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn,  to  fresh  efforts. 
They  may  now  proceed  to  give  the  whole  work,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  will  justify  us  in  saying  we  have  been  to 
hear  "Tristan  and  Isolda."  There  have  been  better, 
much  better,  representations  ;  but  even  at  Covent 
Garden,  arrayed  in  all  its  glory,  I  have  heard  and  seen 
worse.  Mr.  MacCunn,  especially,  came  nearer  to  a 
triumph  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  conductor 
of  his  very  scanty  experience.  This  is  satisfactory  ;  but 
when  I  turn  to  the  singers  there  is  nothing  so  satis- 
factory to  say.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the 
impression  left  by  the  performance.  It  was  hopeful  ; 
and  yet  when  one  analyses  it,  cne  sees  clearly  how 
many  little  things  were  wrong,  and  how  vastly  better 
the  performance  would  have  been  had  they  been  right. 
The  root  of  all  the  mistakes  was  a  total  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  drama  of  the  opera  :  this  misunderstanding 
led  to  mistaken  acting,  and  very  often  it  led  to  mistaken 
singing.  To  what  extent  the  commonly  accepted 
technique  of  acting  is  a  real  and  necessary  technique,  I 
cannot  say.  In  opera,  at  any  rate,  it  is  cut  of  place  ; 
and  I  beg  any  singers  who  may  read  this  article  to 
consider  carefully  my  suggestions,  which  are  intended 
simply  as  suggestions. 

In  the  first  act  of  "Tristan  "'  we  want  the  open  sea 
and  the  breath  of  the  open  sea,  salt  and  pungent  and 
fresh.     It  is  right  that  Isolda's  curtains  should  be 
at  first  closed  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  a  vision  of 
the  open  sea  should  strike  us :  the  very  music  tells 
of  the  heaving  ship  shouldering  her  way  through  the  long 
rollers.    If  that  is  got  right,  the  true  atmosphere  is 
secured  at  once,  and  it  matters  nothing  even  if  Mr. 
Brozel  does  keep  the  helm  hard-a- starboard  so  that  to 
the  nautical  eye  it  is  obvious  that  the  vessel  is  going 
round   perpetually  in  a  circle  and   will  never  reach 
Cornwall.    The  sailormen  might  also  pull  at  a  rope 
with  some  useful  intention  ;  for,  after  all,  Tristan's 
vessel  is  not  a  steam  trawler,  and  sailors  do  not  throw 
a  quarter-of-a-mile  of  hawser  overboard  and  pull  it  in 
again  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.   Still,  that  does 
not  matter.    The  second  act  scenery  at  the  Lyceum 
was  good  :  we  had  the  hot,  sultry  night,  a  long  vague 
distance,  and  nearer,  the  black  trees.     Later  "on,  the 
coming  of  the  dawn  was  represented  by  a  sudden  red 
glare,  as  if  the  stables  of  Mark's  castle  had  taken  fire  ; 
and  a  little  modification   there   might   be  reckoned 
desirable.    In  the  third  act  the  castle  was  well  enough  ; 
but  the  sea  and  sky  were   absurd,  and  to  anyone 
with    a   picturesque   eye   destroyed   the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  music.     Tristan  is  lying  outside  for 
coolness  and  air :  the  sky  should  suggest  a  baking 
summer's  day,  and  the  sea  glisten  like  burnished  steel. 
And  in  that  scene,  too,  the  management  of  the  crowd 
was  ridiculous.    The  difficulty  of  managing  a  crowd  on 
the  stage  is  not  overcome  by  the  masterly  device  of 
sending  it  home  to  its  supper. 

Next  we  come  to  the  principals,  and  first  Isolda. 
Now  Isolda  is  not  a  character  :  she  is  an  embodied 
passion,  the  passion  of  sexual  love  as  the  woman 
knows  it.  Between  that  passion  as  she  knows  it,  and 
the  same  passion  as  Tristan  knows  it,  there  is  little 


difference.    Save  for  some  practical  details  "Tristan" 
might  easily  have  been  a  monodrama.   But  a  monologue 
four  hours  long  would  be  tiresome  ;   and  there  can- 
not be  a  duet  without  two  persons  ;  and  besides,  one 
could  tolerate  neither  Isolda  nor  Tristan  singing  per- 
petually about  the  object  of  their  passion  if  one  never 
saw  the  object.    So  Wagner  added  Tristan  to  Isolda, 
or  he  added  Isolda  to  Tristan,  whichever  way  one  cares 
to  look  at  it.    But  Isolda  is  sheer  naked  passion,  the 
passion  of  all  passions  most  closely  allied  to  hate  : 
hungry,  greedy,  selfish,  desiring  and  never  satisfied. 
She  is  everlastingly  expressing  her  resentment  toward 
Tristan  for  moving  her  with  such  emotions,  for  over- 
coming her  and  preventing  her  playing  the  part  in  life 
she  wanted  to  play,  the  tragedy-queen.  "Betrayer," 
"traitor,"  are  the  fondest  names  she  can  give  him. 
In  so  far  as  she  has  any  character  at  all  she  is  a 
tragedy-queen,  proud  as  Lucifer,   filled  with  an  im- 
mense sense  of  her  own  little  dignity.    Therefore  in 
the  acting  we  have  ruled  out  at  the  very  beginning 
all    smirks    of    satisfaction    or    pleased    vanity,  all 
pretty   little   coquetting   and   flirting,    all   ways  and 
tricks  that  are  not  in  their  very  essence  womanish. 
The   tragedy-queen  is   a  tigress   held   at   bay  only 
by  the  passionate  and  equally'  fierce  Isolda  aroused 
by  Tristan  and  the  thought  of  Tristan.      The  two 
are  always  at  war.    She  has  on  a  former  occasion 
deliberately  intended  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
murder  of  Tristan  ;  and  in  the  first  act  we  find  her  again 
working  herself  up  to  take  revenge  on  the  man  who 
killed  her  betrothed,  prevented  her  avenging  that  deed 
at  once,  compelled  her  to  love  him,  and  then  betrayed 
her,  sold  her  for  a  price,  to  King  Mark.     Here  she 
should  be  as  dignified  as  her  passion  will  allow,  sullenly 
brooding  over  her  plans,  stirred  only  to  momentary 
outbursts  of   vehement    anger   by  the  sailor's  song. 
Contemptuously,  impatiently,  she  repels  Brangaena's 
attempts  to  soothe  her.     Hardly  a  gesture  is  needed, 
hardly  a  movement.     Her  vague  schemes  are  suddenly 
crystallised  to  definiteness  by  Kurvenal's  mocking  song 
and  by  Brang'aena's  mention  of  the  magic  potions  : 
she   decides  :   she   will    poison   Tristan — make  him 
drink  the  poison   before  her  eyes  :   deny  herself  the 
angry  delight  of  seeing  him  alive  for  the  agonising 
delight  of  seeing  him  dead,  of  knowing  herself  avenged 
and  knowing  that  she  has  herself  done  it.  Here, 
surely,  her  gestures  should  be  few,  deliberate  and 
stately  ;  for  a  little  imperiousness  goes  a  long  way. 
But  the  restraint  necessary  to  hold  the  tragedy-queen 
in  leash  comes  only  with  what  I  should  consider  the 
finest  actor's    art.      She   makes  Tristan  drink,  and 
again  Tristan  and  her  passion  for  Tristan  overcome 
her :   the  passionate   Isolda  drives  out  the  tragedy- 
queen  :  she  will  follow  him  where  he  is  going.  She 
snatches  the  cup  from  him,  drinks,  and  abandons  her- 
self to  what  she  thinks  will  be  a  few  moments  only  of 
passionate,   unrestrained  expression  of  her  excess  of 
ardent    love.     That   mood    prevails    throughout  the 
drama,  with  still  a  slight  under-current  of  anger  and 
hate.    But  smiles  and  smirks  are  still  out  of  place  : 
what  is  wanted  is  the  proud,  voluptuous  woman  giving 
herself  to  her  lover,  allowing  her  will  to  be  subjected 
by  his  will,  yet  never  ceasing  altogether  to  resent  his 
tyranny.    The  final  scene  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  for 
Isolda.     Here  her  love,  by  its  own  energy,  is  strangely 
transmuted  into  another  kind  of  love ;    Tristan  and 
Tristan's  body  being  denied  her,  her  animal  passion 
swiftly  developes  into  a  spiritual  love  ;  dove  has  been 
all  in  all  to  her,  and  rather  than  live  without  it  she 
follows  her  lover  into  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  gratifying  her  desire  for  the  blending  of  her 
spirit  with  his  spirit  she   finds  for  the  first  time  a 
possibility  of  a  complete  ultimate  satisfaction  such  as 
life  has  not  offered  her.    An  actress  who  tries  to  play 
P'lizabeth  here  can  be  depended  on  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself;  if  she  so  much  as  raises  her  eyes  heavenward, 
in    the  approved  Adelphi   melodramatic  fashion,  she 
becomes  a  preposterous  object  to  anyone  who  knows 
the    story    of    the    drama.      Inwardly    she    is  dis- 
traught,   mad,    if    you     will  ;    outwardly    she  must 
be    calm,    absorbed    in    her   one   hope  ;    the  music 
says  so    much  that    anything   she  tries    to  express 
by  means  of  conventional  gestures  or  monkey-tricks 
jars  on  one  as  something  misplaced,  as  a  note  out 
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of  tune.  In  fact,  throughout  the  opera,  we  want  a 
quiet  Isolda,  not  a  screaming,  excited  actress  of  melo- 
drama. I  would  rather  see  Isolda  tied  to  a  post 
than  an  Isolda  who  jumps  about  the  stage  ;  that  sort 
of  Isolda  reminds  me  of  the  gentleman  who  gesticulated 
so  much  in  argument  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  fain  to  hold 
his  arms.  Most  of  what  I  have  said  about  Isolda 
applies  also  to  Tristan.  Tristan  is  simply  Isolda 
transposed  into  the  masculine  gender.  Being  a  man  he 
is  more  magnanimous  than  she  ;  having  sinned  against 
her,  he  is  less  vindictive ;  in  sinning  against  Mark  he 
knows  dimly  what  he  is  doing  and  is  prepared  to 
face  any  punishment ;  but  he  is  as  much  the  victim  of 
passion,  an  embodiment  of  passion,  as  she.  Strong 
dignity  is  what  the  actor  who  plays  him  needs  through- 
out, save  in  the  delirious  final  scene.  His  love  is  as 
utterly  selfish  as  hers,  but  he  knows  he  is  selfish,  which 
she  does  not.  When  Mark  asks  him  why  (in  effect)  he 
has  so  played  the  fool,  he  answers,  in  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  moments  of  the  drama,  "  I  can  never  tell 
you " — that  simple  phrase  reveals  Tristan's  whole 
mind  in  a  flash.  For  indeed  he  does  not  know  :  he 
knows  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  his  absorbing  love 
for  Isolda.  The  whole  effect  of  Mark's  wonderful 
expostulation  depends  upon  Tristan  showing  that  he  is 
hearing  things  said  in  a  tongue  he  once  knew  but  has 
forgotten  :  he  is  as  deaf  to  Mark  as  Siegfried  was  to 
Bri'mnhilde  after  drinking  the  potion  which  took  away 
his  memory.  When  Mr.  Brozel  showed  signs  of  keen 
remorse  in  that  scene,  he  was  not  merely  doing  what  was 
superfluous  :  he  was  doing  what  was  absolutely  wrong, 
what  the  words  he  sang  and  the  music  he  sang  plainly  told 
him  should  not  be  done.  The  less  Tristan  does  with 
his  limbs  the  better  :  he  is  not  taking  part  in  a  drama 
of  action  :  there  is  hardly  any  action  in  "  Tristan  "  that 
can  be  represented  by  gesture,  there  is  little  that 
gesture  explains. 

It  is  King  Mark,  Kurvenal  and  Brangaena  who  need 
the  aid  of  gesture.  They,  and  the  feelings  they  repre- 
sent, are  the  background  and  contrast  to  Tristan  and 
Isolda  and  the  passion  they  represent.  Isolda  and 
Tristan  represent  passion,  close  to  hate  ;  the  others 
represent  human  kindness,  the  "love,  that  sways  the 
sun  and  all  the  stars,"  which  is  quite  a  different 
conception  from  the  elemental  desire  of  man  for  woman 
and  woman  for  man.  They  do  all  they  can  to 
ease  Tristan's  and  Isolda's  lot  ;  but  they  can  no 
more  understand  Tristan  and  Isolda  than  Tristan 
and  Isolda  can  understand  them.  In  the  first  act 
Brangaena  should  not  try  to  rule  Isolda  with  a 
nurse's  authority,  as  Miss  Kirkby  Lunn  tried  :  she 
should  try  to  overwhelm  her  with  gentleness  and  human 
tenderness.  She  should  not  sympathise  with  Isolda's 
desire  for  revenge  on  Tristan  :  she  should  be  completely 
absorbed  in  pity  for  Isolda.  When  Isolda  sets  to  work 
to  poison  Tristan,  it  is  Brangaena,  not  Isolda,  who  is 
broken-hearted.  In  the  love-scene  in  the  second  act, 
she  is  not  trying  to  bully  Isolda  out  of  meeting  Tristan, 
she  is  merely  communicating  the  deadly  fear  she  endures 
for  Isolda's  sake.  Her  weird  warning,  sounding  so 
drearily  through  the  night,  and  meaning  so  little  to  the 
lovers,  is  not  at  all  a  threat.  The  gentler  Brangaena 
can  be  the  better  ;  and  her  every  gesture  must  be  one 
of  tenderness.  Mark,  too,  is  as  gentle  a  being  as  can 
be  conceived.  To  my  mind  Edouard  de  Reszke  always 
spoilt  his  scene  in  the  second  act  by  overdoing  it.  The 
emotion  is  one  not  many  of  us  would  experience  in  the 
circumstances.  Mark  is  dishonoured  and  betrayed  ; 
yet  he  only  asks  "Why"  Tristan  has  done  this  ;  so 
great  is  his  love  for  Tristan  that  he  feels,  rightly,  that 
only  some  extraordinary  cause  could  bring  about  so 
extraordinary  a  result.  Kurvenal  is  to  Tristan  what 
Brangaena  is  to  Isolda.  Being  a  man,  lie  babbles  less 
than  Brangaena  ;  not.  being  a  woman,  he  does  more 
and  does  it  more  sensibly  ;  he  is  as  faithful  as  Brangaena, 
and  between  his  faithfulness  and  Brangacna's  there  is 
all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the  dog's  faith- 
fulness and  the  cat's.  In  the  last,  act  no  one  with  the 
faintest  apprehension  of  his  true  character  would  show 
us,  as  we  were  shown  last  week,  a  Kurvenal  who 
allowed  Tristan  to  throw  himself  about  as  he  pleased 
without  an  effort  to  help  him.  Mr.  Bispham  used  to 
be  an  ideal  Kurvenal. 

I  base  are  my  few  suggestions.      As   I  have  said, 
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they  are  only  suggestions,  and  they  deal  only  with  the 
rudiments.  My  excuse  for  offering  them  is  that  any 
general  conception  of  the  opera  and  its  characters  is 
better  than  none.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

'""PHE  settlement,  which  began  in  the  MiningMarketon 
-L  Tuesday,  or  rather  in  reality  on  Monday  last,  has 
this  week  absorbed  attention,  and  has  taxed  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Stock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  during  the 
past  account.  As  was  the  case  last  week,  the  greatest 
activity  has  been  in  the  South  African  Market  ;  but 
other  departments  have  also  benefited,  and  it  is  a 
general  remark  in  financial  circles  that  not  for  many 
years  has  there  been  such  a  large  amount  of  actual 
business  to  be  transacted,  or  such  a  general  belief  in 
the  favourable  prospects  of  trade  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries  as  at  the  present  time.  Brokers 
in  quite  a  small  way  of  business,  to  whom  in  ordinary 
times  a  deal  in  ten  thousand  shares  is  an  unusual  trans- 
action, have  of  late  been  dealing  in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  whilst  the  big  firms  have  in  some  cases 
found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  great  volume  of  new 
business  which  has  poured  in  upon  them.  The  contrast 
with  the  stagnation  which  characterised  the  stock 
markets  for  such  a  long  period  last  year  is  striking. 
Then  the  slightest  shadow  of  trouble  on  the  political 
horizon  sent  nervous  tremors  throughout  every  depart- 
ment. Now  even  the  extraordinary  developments  of  the 
Dreyfus  business  leave  the  market  comparatively 
unmoved.  The  trouble  in  the  Philippines,  it  is 
true,  is  now  affecting  American  stocks,  but  in 
this  case  the  conditions  are  all  in  favour  of  a 
reaction.  The  observer  of  affairs  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  well  accustomed  to  the  extreme  points 
of  view  which  are  adopted  by  both  professional 
operators  and  investors.  When  things  are  good  in  the 
Stock  markets  they  are  very,  very  good,  and  when  they 
are  bad  they  are  correspondingly  horrid.  Capital  may 
be  likened  to  an  extremely  inconsistent  and  neuropathic- 
female  of  advanced  years,  who  wraps  her  skirts  closely 
around  her  in  a  panic  at  the  slightest  sign  of  a  mouse, 
but  who  falls  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  a  very  ordinary  baby.  The  new  companies  which 
are  the  babies  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  now  becoming 
more  numerous  than  they  have  been  of  late,  but  their 
parents  have  thus  far  been  fairly  modest  in  their 
pretensions.  It  is  still  true  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  seeking  investment,  and  the  signs 
are  in  favour  of  a  further  advance  in  prices  as  soon  as 
the  settlement  is  out  of  the  way.  It  is  only  in  the 
South  African  market  that  there  have  been  any 
difficulties  in  carrying  over.  In  the  remaining  markets 
carrying  over  rates  on  Wednesday  were  rather  lower 
than  at  the  end  of  January  settlement,  and  money  was 
in  abundant  supply. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the  final  details  of  the 
settlement  were  being  arranged,  there  was  a  sudden 
jump  in  Portuguese  bonds,  which  closed  2/,  higher  on 
the  day.  This  sudden  movement  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  the  market,  and  several  explanations 
were  of  course  immediately  forthcoming  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  sudden  movement.  The  one  which  gained 
most  credence,  but  which  is  the  least  likely  to  be  the  cor- 
rect explanation,  was  that  the  Anglo  German  agreement 
was  shortly  coming  into  effect,  that  it  included  the  transfer 
of  Delagoa  Bay  to  England,  and  that  Portugal  would  im- 
mediately receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  England 
in  payment,  with  which  she  would  be  able  to  set  her 
financial  house  in  order.  The  only  fact  which  lent  any 
support  to  this  theory  was  that  the  buying  was  mainly 
on  Berlin  account ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Anglo-German  agreement  provides  for  any 
such  immediate  change  in  the  status  quo  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  doubt  still  more  whether  the  Portuguese 
Government,  in  the  present  political  condition  of  the 
country,  could  carry  out  any  such  bargain.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  some  attempt  is  going  to 
be  made  in  Paris  to  reorganise  the  Portuguese  debt. 
In  any  case  the  sudden  movement  was  regarded  as 
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significant,  and  South  African  shares  were  favourably 
affected  by  it,  after  being-  rather  dull  all  day. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday, 
and  it  therefore  remains  at  3  percent.,  as  fixed  last  week. 
The  usual  weekly  return  shows,  however,  an  improved 
position,  the  reserve  being-  up  £746,170,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  improving  C40  per  cent, 
to  45 "So  per  cent.  During  the  week  gold  was  received 
from  abroad  to  the  amount  of  ,£192,000,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  good  deal  of  the  new  arrivals  from  the 
Cape  will  go  into  the  Bank.  Money  is  now  beginning 
to  return  to  the  Bank  as  a  consequence  of  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  public  deposits  are  consequently  more 
than  one  million  and  a  half  higher.  The  money  market 
is  still  extremely  easy,  funds  being  abundant  and  dis- 
count rates  remaining"  low.  The  Stock  Exchange 
settlement  requirements  have  caused  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  in  rates,  but  this  is  only  temporary, 
and  plenty  of  supplies  are  forthcoming  over-night 
for  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent.,  three  months'  fine  draft 
being  negotiated  at  1 ) ;}  to  2  per  cent.  The  general 
monetary  position  remains  much  the  same  as  when  we 
last  wrote,  and  there  is  at  present  practically  no  foreign 
demand  for  gold  at  the  present  price  of  the  metal.  The 
United  States  will  very  soon  have  to  send  to  Europe 
,£4,000,000  as  purchase  money  for  the  Philippines, 
and  this  necessity  and  the  preparations  which  have  to 
be  made  for  it  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  the  foreign  Exchanges.  For  the  moment  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  money  becoming 
dearer. 

Making  up  prices  in  the  Home  Railway  Department, 
owing  to  the  generally  satisfactory  character  of  the 
dividend  announcements,  revealed  a  large  majority  of  im- 
provements, Great  Central  Ordinary,  Midland  Deferred, 
South-Western  Consolidated,  and  North-Eastern  stocks 
alone  showing  declines,  after  allowance  is  made  for 
dividends  deducted  from  prices  during  the  account. 
The  biggest  rise  has  been  in  Chatham  Second  Prefer- 
ence, which  rose  seven  points  during  the  fortnight,  an 
improvement  which  is  fully  justified  by  the  improved 
dividend  prospects  of  this  stock.  Districts  have  con- 
tinued their  improvement,  and  made  up  4^  higher  at  39. 
On  Thursday  the  price  again  improved  to  40],  and  it  is 
evidently  supposed  that  the  negotiations  with  the  object 
of  putting  the  company  on  a  better  footing  are  progress- 
ing favourably.  With  so  many  different  railway  com- 
panies all  eager  to  assist  the  forlorn  maiden  of  the 
underground  railway  system  of  the  metropolis,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  result  favourable  to  the  District 
Company  will  come  from  the  negotiations,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  prospect  has  already  been  sufficiently 
discounted  by  the  very  big  improvement  which  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  price  of  District  stock.  In 
October  last  the  price  was  26i-,  and  the  highest  price 
touched  during  the  past  six  years  was  34^.  Even  if 
eventually  a  dividend  of,  say,  2  per  cent,  is  guaranteed 
by  one  or  other  or  several  of  the  negotiating  com- 
panies, it  must  in  any  case  be  a  considerable  time  before 
an  agreement  of  this  kind  can  take  effect.  Parliament 
will  have  to  be  consulted,  and  no  Bill  giving  effect 
to  the  arrangement  can  now  be  introduced  until  next 
year.  However  successful  the  negotiations  may  be,  it 
must,  therefore,  be  at  least  two  years  before  the  holder 
of  District  stock  can  get  any  dividend,  and  although 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  price  of 
the  stock  may  go  higher,  caution  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  it  until  some  more  definite  information  is  forth- 
coming with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  negotiations 
which  are  proceeding.  The  railway  traffic  announce- 
ments of  the  week  again  afford  important  evidence 
that  trade  and  industry  in  this  country  continue 
to  improve.  This  time  the  North- Western  heads 
the  list  with  a  gain  of  £12,906,  a  very  satisfactory 
showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  *in  the  corresponding- 
week  of  last  year  there  was  a  big  increase  of  ,£17,747. 
The  Midland  also  continues  to  improve  at  a  great  rate, 
the  last  week  showing  an  increase  of  ,£12,393.  This 
already  makes  a  gross  increase  of  ,£43,128  for  the  first 
five  weeks  of  the  present  half-year.  The  other  big  com- 
panies also  report  almost  equally  satisfactory  improve- 
ments. 


The  North-Western  dividend  announcement  on 
Monday  evening  completes  the  record  for  1898 
of  the  great  English  railways.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year  the  growth  in  working  expenditure 
caused  a  decrease  of  ]  per  cent,  in  the  dividend 
for  the  half-year,  in  spite  of  a  total  increase 
in  the  gross  receipts  of  ,£220,500.  For  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  with  a  gross  increase  of  ,£180,343,  the 
company  has  succeeded  in  making  good  the  whole  of 
the  loss  incurred  in  the  first  half,  and  by  declaring  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  31  De- 
cember last,  as  against  7;;  per  cent,  in  the  corre- 
sponding half-year  of  1897,  it  makes  the  dividend  for 
the  whole  year  the  same  as  that  for  the  whole  of  1897. 
The  extra.  [  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  absorbs 
,£51,400;  but  as  the  balance  forward  is  not  given 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  actual  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  working  expenditure.  If  the  balance  forward 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year  the  increased 
expenses  will  be  about  £129,000  as  against  an  increase 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  of  ,£248,000.  The  Great 
Northern  report  shows  that  the  gross  receipts  on 
revenue  account  for  the  past  half-year  increased 
£132,000,  as  against  a  reported  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  of  ,£1(1,000.  The  expenditure  increased 
,£103,000,  compared  with  an  increase  of  ,£100,000  in 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1897,  and  an  increase  of 
,£92,000  in  the  first  half  of  1898.  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  working  expenditure  on  the  Great 
Northern  is  not  yet  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  was 
the  case  in  1897  and  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  With 
the  large  balance  forward  of  ,£35,000,  and  the  great 
improvements  it  has  been  able  to  make  in  its  system, 
the  Great  Northern  seems  well  prepared  for  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  Great  Central,  and  at  their  present 
price  the  "A"  and  Deferred  stocks  seem  a  desirable 
investment. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railways. 
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xd. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Great  Northern  "  A  " 

...      2|  ... 

-•7 1 

••  3 

16 

5 

Brighton  "  A  "  ... 

...    6|  ... 

I77i  • 

•■  3 

16 

2 

Midland  Def. 

SB 

9°i  • 

-  3 

*4 

4 

North-Eastern 

...    6\  ... 

178.^  • 

••  3 

12 

10 

Great  Northern  Def. 

2} 

6z|  . 

■■  0 

12 

5 

Lanes,  and  Yorks 

_i 

...     3j  ... 

*49§  ■ 

••  3 

10 

3 

Brighton  ... 

...    6*  ... 

187  . 

■•  0 

8 

North  Western  ... 

...    7£  - 

202 

6 

7 

Great  Northern  Pref. 

...    4  ... 

120.J  . 

••  0 

6 

5 

Chatham  1st  Pref.* 

...    4^  - 

i38|  ., 

•  3 

4 

10 

„       2nd  ,,  t 

3*  ••• 

124  .. 

••  3 

0 

6 

Metropolitan 

...   32  ... 

124^  .. 

••  3 

0 

a 

Midland  Pref. 

2  J 

m  ■ 

0 

1 

South-Eastern 

...  4  - 

152  .. 

2 

J9 

2 

Great  Eastern 

3i  ••• 

I22f  .. 

2 

*9 

1 

South-Western  ... 

...    64  ... 

220 j-  .. 

2 

l9 

0 

South-Western  Def. 

...      2\  ... 

90]  .. 

15 

5 

South-Eastern  "A" 

•  •  •    3    •  • 

n4  - 

2 

*3 

5 

Great  Western  ... 

170  .. 

.  2 

5 

7 
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As  we  have  foreseen  would  be  the  case,  the  American 
market  has  developed  a  very  jumpy  tendency,  and  our 
best  advice  to  all  speculators  is  to  keep  out  of  it.  The 
movements  of  prices  are  now  so  irregular  as  to  defy  all 
calculation,  and  to  get  in  and  out  quickly  enough  to 
save  one's  skin,  to  say  nothing  of  making  a  profit, 
demands  a  nimbleness  which  few  possess.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  New  York  that  $60,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
and  other  securities  have  already  been  received  in 
America  from  Europe,  and  that  some  ,f'8,ooo,ooo  worth 
will  arrive  there  to-day.  Another  curious  fact  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  scrip  sent  across  the  Atlantic  has  been 
on  this  side  for  very  many  years,  in  some  cases,  in  fact, 
since  the  American  Civil  War.  Thisbigexport  of  securities 
has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Money  Market 
here,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  but  it  would 
seem  also  to  have  had  an  important  effect  on  the  market 
for  securities  in  New  York.  It  is  certain  that  the  posi- 
tion there  is  much  less  satisfactory  and  that  there  are 
numerous  symptoms  of  weakness.  One  day  the  bulls 
are  able  to  maintain  their  position  ;  the  next  there  is  a 
successful  bear  raid  which  lowers  prices  all  round. 
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London  gives  no  help  to  the  bulls,  for  such  buying  as 
there  is  on  this  side  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  turn  ; 
and  having  already  sold  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
securities  which  were  here,  London  is  just  as  little  in- 
clined to  sell.  We  anticipate  a  reaction  very  soon,  and 
then  will  be  a  favourable  moment  to  buy  one  or  two  of 
the  stocks,  like  Central  Pacifies,  Northern  Pacifies,  and 
the  coal  lines,  which  still  offer  some  chance  of  improve- 
ment on  their  merits. 

The  week  has  been  an  arduous  one  for  every  broker 
and  jobber  in  the  South  African  Market.  It  is  a  very 
long  time  since  there  has  been  an  account  of  such 
volume  in  this  market,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
whilst  the  details  of  the  settlement  were  being  arranged, 
there  should  have  been  a  halt  in  the  upward  movement 
which  has  been  such  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  past 
month.  Moreover,  in  a  time  of  boom  there  are  always 
some  speculators  who  get  out  of  their  depth  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  in  particular,  one  big  operator  who  had 
made  big  profits,  but  who  is  known  to  be  somewhat  too 
venturesome  for  the  taste  of  the  jobbers,  has  been 
pulled  up  short  and  his  account  taken  over.  Whilst 
this  transaction  was  being  arranged,  and  it  was  still  un- 
certain whether  his  holdings  would  not  perhaps  come 
on  the  market,  there  was  a  natural  hesitation,  and 
prices  sagged  a  little.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  how- 
ever, the  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the 
rumour  respecting  Delagoa  Bay,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  gave  the  market  the  necessary  stimulus, 
and  prices  again  began  to  move  up.  The  position  of 
the  market  is  intrinsically  very  strong,  and  there  is  still 
a  very  large  amount  of  buying,  not  only  here,  but  also 
in  Paris  and  in  Berlin.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  new  account  will  show  an  improvement  not 
less  noteworthy  than  that  which  has  occurred  during 
the  past  fortnight. 

Naturally  a  large  number  of  new  schemes  for  the 
development  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Trans- 
vaal are  being   brought  forward  at   this  favourable 
moment  ;  but  we  learn  that  the   biggest   and  most 
important  scheme  of  all  is  in  course  of  being  arranged. 
The  enormous  success  which  has  attended  the  working 
of  the  deep-level  companies,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  second  row  of  deep  levels  are  being  brought  to  the 
producing  stage,  have  naturally  turned  attention  to  the 
so  far  unfloated  undertakings  in  what  may  be  called 
the  third  row  of  deep  levels.     A  large  part  of  the 
ground  in  this  area,  extending  beyond  the  second  row 
of  deep  levels,  belongs  to  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
Company,  and  another   large   part  to  Rand  Mines, 
Limited.    We  understand  that  there  is  in  course  of 
formation   a  company  to  be  called  the  Rand  Mines 
Deep,  which  will  do  for  the  third  row  of  deep-level 
mines  what  the  Gold  Fields  Deep  did  for  the  second 
row.    That  is  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the 
management,  and  in  order  to  provide  the  influence  and 
the  working  capital  necessary,  the  deep-level  claims 
of  the   Central    Rand,    extending  from   the  eastern 
boundary   of  the    Rand  Victoria  Company's  ground 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Booysen's  Estate,  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  new  company.    Bore-holes  will  be 
sunk  in  different  parts  of  the  area  in  order  to  discover 
at  what  depths  the  reef  is  likely  to  be  cut  and  its 
value,    and    the  exploitation  of  the  most  promising 
properties  will  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Naturally   the   new   company   will   have   the  whole 
support  of,  and  will  be  controlled  by,  the  two  great 
financial  corporations  of  the  South  African  gold  in- 
dustry.   The  capital  of  the  new  company  will  probably 
be   Xi»000»000»  of  which  ,£750,000  will  be  issued. 
Shares  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  properties  to 
be  acquired,  but  all  the  shares  will  be  strictly  pooled. 
None  will  be  issued  to  the  public  at  present,  and  for  a 
certain  time  none  of  the  shares  will  be  allowed  to  come 
upon  the  market.    One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
scheme  will  be  to  increase  largely  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  Rand  Victoria  Company,  which  owns 
nearly  900  claims  to  the  south  of  the  South  Rose  Deep. 
Part  of  this  area  has  already  been  formed  into  the 
Victoria  Hast  Subsidiary  Company;  the  Rand  Victoria 
will  itself  retain  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  claims, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  shares. 


Another  and  important  deal,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
is  that  for  the  purchase  of  the  deep-level  claims  belonging 
to  the  Pioneer  Company — 36  in  number — by  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  the  consideration  given  being  42,000  shares  in 
the  South  Rand  Company,  worth  at  their  present  price 
about  ,£250,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  two  South  Rand 
shares  for  each  original  Pioneer  share,  and  represents  a 
value  of  about  £12  per  Pioneer  share.  As  the  present 
price  of  Pioneers  is  ,£13,  and  since  the  Company  will 
still  be  able  to  pay  another  large  dividend  before  the 
mine  is  actually  exhausted,  they  seem  cheap. 

Below  is  our  usual  monthly  table  showing  the  profits 
of  the  Rand  Mines  subsidiary  mines  now  at  work,  and 
the  share  of  the  profits  which  goes  into  the  coffers  of 
the  parent  company  : — 


January 
profit. 

Rand  Mines' 

Rand  Mines' 

Name  of  Mine 

proportion 

proportion  of 

per  cent. 

January 'profit. 

£ 

£ 

Rose  Deep   

32,000 

...     36-0  .. 

•  n,52° 

Geldenhuis  Deep... 

25,600 

...     40-8  . 

•  10,445 

Jumpers  Deep 

1 1 , 100 

...    66-5  . 

•  7,38i 

Nourse  Deep 

8,750 

...    75-1  . 

•  6,571 

Crown  Deep 

*9>55° 

...    77-6  ■ 

L5.I71 

Glen  Deep 

8,35° 

...    45-8  . 

•  3,824 

Durban  Deep 

4,o35 

...    20-3  . 

819 

Wolhuter   

6,295 

...    187  . 

i,i77 

Village  Main  Reef 

28,400 

...    12-5  . 

3,55o 

Total 

•  60,458 

A  few  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
changes  which  were  being  made  in  the  management  of 
the  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  Company,  and 
pointed  out  the  effect  they  would  have  on  the  future 
earnings  of  the  company.  Already  the  changes  made 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  by  improved  sorting 
the  yield  per  ton  crushed  has  been  now  brought  up  to 
15  dwts.  per  ton,  giving  a  profit  of  £1  2s.  yd.  per  ton. 
This  is  a  larger  profit  than  was  earned  in  any  month 
last  year,  and  the  yield  is  zh  dwts.  more  per  ton  than 
the  highest  previous  yield.  This  result  has  been 
obtained  by  sorting  out  only  15  per  cent,  of  waste  rock. 
When  the  new  sorting  plant  on  the  property  is  at  work 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  rock  will  be  sorted  out,  and 
the  yield  will  thereby  probably  be  increased  to  60s.  per  ton, 
as  against  50s.  per  ton  at  present.  With  the  full 
mill  of  no  stamps,  dividends  of  over  100  per  cent,  will 
easily  be  earned.  The  life  of  the  mine,  allowing  only 
20,000  tons  per  claim,  is  twelve  years,  so  that  the  allow- 
ance for  amortisation  should  be  7  per  cent.  ;  therefore, 
to  give  10  per  cent,  clear  profit  per  annum  to  the  investor 
and  return  of  the  capital  invested  when  the  mine  is 
exhausted,  the  price  of  the  shares  should  be  £7,  allow- 
ing j£i  per  share  for  the  value  of  the  deep-level  claims 
owned  by  the  company.  When  we  first  called  attention 
to  this  mine  the  shares  stood  at  4  ;  they  are  now  over 
5^,  and  we  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  they  will  further  increase  considerably  in  value. 

The  Mozambique  Company  is  making  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  its  territories  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
recent  strong  buying,  which  has  lifted  the  shares  from 
only  slightly  over  2  to  3^  during  the  past  account,  is 
that  an  important  arrangement  has  been  come  to  by 
means  of  which  the  friction  between  the  London  and 
Paris  groups,  to  which  we  referred  at  length  some 
months  ago,  will  be  entirely  removed.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  Colonel  Thys,  well  known  for  his  connexion 
with  the  Congo  Free  State  and  for  his  important  work 
in  opening  up  Central  Africa,  shall  henceforward  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  and,  since 
he  commands  equally  the  confidence  of  the  Paris  and 
London  committees,  his  accession  to  the  directorate  of  the 
company  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  it  s  interests. 
Colonel  Thys  has  important  interests  not  only  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  but  also  over  a  large  and  important 
area  in  the  French  Congo,  as  well  as  in  the  German 
South  Cameroons.  Since,  also,  he  influences  the 
Katanga  company,  which  is  already  connected  with  the 
Mozambique  Company,  the  new  arrangement  will  in 
effect  bind  together  with  the  territories  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  the  whole  of  the  central  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent  which  no  longer  can  be  justly  called  "dark." 
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Colonel  Thys  has  himself  purchased  a  large  interest  in 
the  Mozambique  Company,  and  in  addition  a  powerful 
financial  group  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
financial  houses  in  Brussels  have  joined  forces  with 
the  company.  Under  these  new  conditions,  and  with 
the  powerful  international,  financial  and  political  in- 
fluences thus  secured,  the  Mozambique  Company  will 
speedily  assume  a  position  more  important  even  than 
that  which  it  already  occupies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PERFECT  WAGNERITE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Why  does  J.  F.  R.  turn  from  his  warfare  with 
the  Old  Critics  to  make  a  parricidal  onslaught  on  me, 
the  father  of  the  New  Criticism?  His  only  grievance  is 
that  I  have,  as  he  puts  it,  "  scalped  "  the  other  critics 
and  spared  him.  But — to  pursue  the  metaphor — why 
superfluously  scalp  a  man  who  cannot  keep  his  own  hair 
on?  Besides,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  competent 
criticism  :  if  I  am  right,  the  competent  critics  will  find 
that  out  presently  without  putting  me  to  the  trouble  of 
saying  my  say  twice  over.  The  object  of  my  published 
reply,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  Critic,"  was  simph ,  in  the  interests  of 
musical  criticism  generally,  to  warn  the  beginner,  to 
expose  the  impostor,  and  to  deprive  the  ignoramus  of 
the  confidence  of  his  deluded  editor.  J.  F.  R.  does 
himself  an  injustice  by  flying  out  at  me  as  if  I  had  in- 
cluded him  in  these  categories. 

However,  if  J.F.R.  insists  on  my  tomahawking  him, 
I  will  cheerfully  do  so  for  the  amusement  of  the  readers 
of  the  Saturday,  to  whom  we  both  owe  much.  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  wrong  about  "  Die 
Gotterdammerung"  and  "Das  Rheingold."  I  will 
content  myself  with  proving  that  he  cannot  possibly  be 
right.  Here  is  the  position  !  I  allege  that  "  Das 
Rheingold  "  is  an  allegory.  J.  F.  R.  instantly  exclaims  : 
"This  I  emphatically  deny  :  I  assert,  on  the  contrary, 
that  while  looking  at  'Das  Rheingold'  you  can  only 
think  of  its  symbolic  and  allegorical  meaning  [the 
existence  cf  which  J.  F.  R.  has  just  emphatically  denied] 
by  abstracting  yourself  from  the  play  going  on  before 
your  eyes.  And  to  do  this  means  to  turn  a  mighty  and 
beautiful  work  of  art  into  an  instructive  Fabian  tract 
...  a  work  of  art  stands  or  falls  by  itself  accordingly 
as  it  is  good  or  bad  art  ...  an  artist  is  greater  than  a 
political  economist  .  .  .  a  beautiful  thing  is  better  than 
all  the  political  economy  in  the  world,"  and  so  on, 
through  the  familiar  art  cant  of  Maida  Vale,  unspeak- 
ably unworthy  of  J.  F.  R.  But  the  moment  1  meet  him 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  "Die  Gotterdammerung "  is 
what  he  means  here  by  "  a  work  of  art  "  and  is  guiltless 
of  political  economy,  he  rightly  feels  that  I  have  struck 
a  mortal  blow  at  its  credit,  and  protests  that  it  is  "  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  problem  set  in  '  The  Rhinegold.'  " 
This,  if  you  please,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  to  his 
repudiation  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
"problem"  in  "Das  Rheingold"!  Can  I  expect 
J.  F.  R.  to  agree  with  me  when  he  will  not  hear  of 
agreeing  even  with  himself? 

Need  I  add  that  when  I  proceed  to  show  that  "  Die 
Gotterdammerung  "  is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  romantic 
opera,  J.  F.  R.  instantly  faces  right  about  ;  throws  over 
Maida  Vale  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  Art  ;  and  is  resolved 
to  find  allegory  in  every  bar  of  the  work.  First,  how- 
ever, he  accuses  me  of  having  thrown  over  "  Die 
Gotterdammerung  "  because  it  would  not  fit  into  my 
explanation  of  "  The  Ring."  On  referring  to  his  own 
explanation  I  find  (see  page  203  of  his  "  Old  Scores  and 
New  Readings  ")  that  "  '  The  Rhinegold,'  in  spite  of  its 
glorious  music,  is  entirely  superfluous."  So  there  is  not 
much  to  be  gained,  apparently,  by  shifting  from  my 
ground  to  J.  F.  R.'s.  Now  let  us  see  what  his  attempt 
to  make  "  Die  Gotterdammerung  "  an  allegory  comes 
to.  He  says  Brynhild  is  "incarnate  love."  Then  why 
does  she  refuse  to  give  up  her  wedding  ring  to  save  her 
father  and  all  her  early  friends  from  destruction  ?  Why 
does  she  falsely  accuse  Siegfried  of  rape,  and  call  on 
Gunther  to  kill  him  ?  Why  does  she  make  Hagen  stab 
him  in  the  back  ?  Because,  explains  J.  F.  R.,  in 
"Die  Gotterdammerung  "  she  is  "simply  a  woman. 


Siegfried  treats  her  treacherously ;  and  she  very 
naturally  takes  vengeance  on  him.  Mr.  Shaw  speaks 
as  though  he  wished  her  to  be  a  bread-and-butter  miss, 
&c."  Very  well  ;  but  what,  then,  has  become  of  the 
allegory  of  "incarnate  love"?  The  person  who  is 
"  simply  a  woman,"  and  revenges  herself  in  that 
character  by  committing  perjury,  murder,  and  suicide 
lest  anyone  should  consider  her  a  bread-and-butter 
miss,  is  precisely  the  sort  of  person  I  have  represented 
the  Brynhild  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung"  to  be:  to 
wit,  an  operatic  Lady  Macbeth  or  Cleopatra.  Where- 
upon, of  course,  J.  F.  R.  comes  right-about-face  again 
with  a  bound,  and  will  have  it  that  she  is  as  allegorical 
a  person  as  the  Valkyrie  who  is  "  Wotan's  Will," 
and  in  speaking  to  whom  Wotan  speaks  "  but  to  him- 
self." And  then,  giddy  with  these  gyrations,  he  gasps 
out  that  my  book  is  "  illogical  and  unreasonable  "  ! 

"  What  !  "  exclaims  J.  F.  R.,  when  his  breath  comes 
back,  "did  Wagner  write  '  Siegfried'  to  explain  'The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,'  'The  Valkyrie'  to  explain 
'Siegfried,'  and  'The  Rhinegold'  to  explain  'The 
Valkyrie'  ?  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw."  J.  F.  R.  might 
as  well  exclaim,  "  What  !  is  Bristol  west  of  Greenwich  ; 
and  did  Beethoven  write  the  ninth  symphony  after  the 
eighth  ?  "  The  correct  answer  is  that  Wagner  did 
write  the  four  poems  in  that  order  and  in  that  relation, 
and  could  not  have  written  them  in  any  other  order°or 
relation.  And  it  is  precisely  because  my  commentary  is 
based  on  this  historical  fact  and  its  circumstances, 
instead  of  on  the  order  in  which  the  four  were  printed 
and  set  to  music,  that  I  have  escaped  the  confusion 
which  attends  every  attempt  to  trace  them  forward 
instead  of  backwards.  For  the  subject  of  "  Das  Rhein- 
gold "  is  the  origin  of  the  conflicts  which  make  social 
problems  so  intensely  dramatic.  Now  when  you  deal 
with  origins,  you  have  to  think  your  way  back  to  them 
zip  the  stream  of  time,  whether  you  are  Darwin  or 
Wagner.  But  when  you  publish  the  results  you  carry 
the  reader  doivn  the  stream  of  time,  placing  the  chapter 
you  last  arrived  at  at  the  beginning  of  your  book  or 
tetralogy,  and  the  chapter  from  which  you  started  at 
the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  write  a  Christmas 
number  about  love,  and  death,  and  jealousy,  and  ghosts, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  raise  our  hack  novelists  in 
their  own  opinion  (and  apparently  in  J.  F.  R.'s  whenever 
anybody  happens  to  affirm  the  contrary)  above  Dante, 
Bunyan,  Goethe,  and  other  "  political  economists,"  you 
omit  the  thinking  process  and  go  straight  ahead.  J.  F.  R. , 
by  putting  "The  Ring"  into  the  romantic  category, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Wagner  began  with  "  Das 
Rheingold"  and  ended  with  "  Die  Gotterdiimmerung" 
— also  that  "Das  Rheingold"  became  superfluous  in 
the  process.  I  have  shown  that  the  exact  contrary  is  the 
case.  And  in  this  I  am  not  tomahawking  J.  F.  R.  with 
arguments  :  I  am  dissolving  his  fiery  recalcitrance  into 
a  cloud  of  hissing  steam  by  a  cold  douche  of  fact. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  throw  over  "  Die 
Gotterdammerung."  We  can  accept  the  fact  that 
"The  Ring"  is  allegorical  music-drama  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  final  scene  of  "  Siegfried,"  and 
opera  from  that  point  to  the  end,  without  deploring  the 
existence  of  the  operatic  section.  When  the  music  to 
the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried  "  was  completed,  Wagner 
put  the  work  aside  for  more  than  twelve  years,  during 
which  he  produced  "Tristan  "  and  "  Die  Meistersinger," 
and  reached  the  phase  of  his  career  in  which  J.  F.  R., 
infuriated  by  "  Parsifal,"  describes  him  as  "  exhausted," 
"effete,"  in  "the  mood  which  follows  'Tristan'  as 
certainly  as  night  follows  day,"  producing  work,  "not 
only  immoral,  but  also  dispiriting  and  boring,  inconse- 
quential and  pointless."  Now  I  want  J.  F.  R.  to  tell 
me  why  he  believes  that  this  Tristan-Meistersinger 
period,  which,  as  he  contends,  placed  such  a  tremendous 
gap  between  "Siegfried"  and  "  Parsifal,"  placed  none 
at  all  between  "  Die  Walkiire"  and  the  score  of  "  Die 
Gotterdiimmerung"?  Again  I  take  refuge  from  his 
assault  behind  the  facts.  At  forty-five  Wagner  abandons 
a  colossal  task  conceived  in  the  comparative  leisure, 
reflection,  and  reaction  of  exile  in  Switzerland.  At 
fifty-seven,  worn  by  twelve  years  of  renewed  public 
activity,  he  returns  to  the  work,  and  swiftly  finishes  it 
for  performance  at  the  Bayreuth  inauguration,  with 
technical  powers  developed  to  a  magnificent  pitch  of 
professionalism,  but  with  the  old  feeling  for  the  revolu- 
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tionary  allegory  almost  effaced  by  Schopenhauer,  by 
"Tristan,"  and  by  hard  work,  high  spirits,  money, 
second  marriage,  and  advancing  age.  Does  J.  F.  R. 
seriously  contend  that  these  events  made  no  difference  ? 
— that  there  is  no  gap  in  "The  Ring"  corresponding 
to  the  gap  they  made  ?  Let  me  appeal  to  him  on  his 
surest  side — his  musical  side.  Granted  that  "  Die 
Gotterdammerung  "  is  ten  times  as  expertly  composed 
as  "  Die  Walki'ire,"  does  the  music  of  Gunther  ever 
arrest  him  like  that  of  Hunding?  Has  he  ever  for  a 
moment  mistaken  the  mere  bandmastership  and  stage 
management  of  the  funeral  march  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  scene  between  the  Valkyrie  and  Siegmund  ?  is  he,  of 
all  critics,  taken  in  by  the  unscrupulous  hotch-potch  of 
themes  at  the  end,  which  I  have  compared  to  a  fantasia 
on  "  Grandfather's  Clock"  ?  I  ask  in  despair,  is  there 
no  Englishman  who  can  admire  a  chef-d'oeuvre  without 
mistaking  it  for  an  inspiration — who  can  be  excited  and 
delighted  by  art  without  becoming  its  dupe — who  can 
distinguish  between  a  man  of  genius  and  a  divinity? 
Dare  J.  F.  R.  tell  me  publicly  that  he  has  sat  through 
the  whole  Ring  cycle  at  Bayreuth  without  being  as 
much  startled  by  the  complete  change  in  spirit  and 
workmanship  which  marks  the  twelve  years'  interval, 
as  if  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  had  suddenly 
changed  into  "Julius  Cassar  "  ? 

I  lay  stress  on  the  musical  test,  because  it  is  quite 
possible  for  an  ingenious  and  witty  critic,  suppressing 
the  historical  facts  and  ignoring  the  evidence  of  the 
music,  to  trace  a  continuation  of  the  allegory  through 
"  Die  Gotterdammerung."  Indeed,  a  "  Daily  Chroni- 
cle "  reviewer  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  as  a  jeu 
d'esprit  without  either  disturbing  my  explanation  of  the 
earlier  dramas  or  degrading  the  Ring  to  the  level  of  a 
novelette  by  the  usual  hackneyed  rubbish  about  love 
and  death  and  the  curse  of  gold.  That  writer  must  be 
quite  clever  enough  to  invent,  if  he  chose,  an  explanation 
of  "  Die  Gotterdammerung"  on  my  lines  so  apparently 
serious  and  consistent  that  I  could  not  discredit  it  by 
any  process  of  argument.  I  could  only  appeal  against 
it  to  the  musician's  ear  and  artistic  perception.  If 
J.  F.  R.  cannot  see  the  professionalism  of  a  splendid 
theatrical  entertainment  blazing  out  of  every  augmented 
fifth  in  that  score  ;  if  he  has  a  real  unhysterical  tear 
for  its  theatrical  pathos  ;  if  he  finds  anything  but 
exultant,  unconscionable,  high-spirited  revelry  in  con- 
summate power  over  music  in  the  part  that  is  new  (as 
distinguished  from  the  old  material  rechauffe  with 
cunning-  harmonic  pepper  and  orchestral  sauce),  then  I 
give  him  up  as  a  prematurely  Old  Critic,  and  take  to 
my  bosom  the  able  anti-Wagnerite  critic  of  "  Musical 
Opinion,"  who,  whilst  standing  by  the  ancient  notion 
that  the  early  "  Ring"  dramas  were  deliberate  experi- 
ments in  bald,  ugly,  unvocal  music,  yet  does  clearly 
perceive  that  in  "Die  Gotterdammerung "  their 
peculiar  style  is  replaced  by  a  "  developed  operatic 
style." 

At  all  events,  let  us  have  some  more  musical 
criticism  from  J.  F.  R.  on  the  subject.  Let  him  point 
out  to  us  the  scenes  in  "Die  Gotterdammerung  "  in 
which  he  finds  the  characteristic  poetic  quality  of 
Wagner's  work  in  the  "Valkyrie"  period.  Let  him 
explain  how  we  are  to  find  such  long  scenes  in  "  Das 
Rheingold"  as  the  wrangle  between  Wotan  and  the 
Giants,  the  boasting  and  menaces  -  of  Alberich  in  the 
mine,  the  knocking  out  of  Fasolt's  brains  by  Fafnir  to 
an  accompaniment  of  thumps  on  the  drum,  interesting 
and  impressive  on  "gloriously  musical"  grounds. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  not  twopenn'orth  of  "glorious" 
dramatic  music  in  "Das  Rheingold  "  outside  the  well- 
worn  concert  selections  from  it.  There  is  breathless 
horror  behind  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Socialist  and  ultra-Protestant  of  1841).  From 
any  other  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  in  it,  either 
dramatically  or  musically  ;  and  J.  F.  R.  no  sooner 
abandons  that  point  of  view  than  he  outdoes  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett  by  finding  "Das  Rheingold"  "superfluous";" 
reproaching  Wagner  for  "shoving  old  Wotan  on  to 
the  stage  again  and  again  to  recapitulate  his  troubles;" 
and  wildly  smiting  at  me,  the  innocent  founder  of  his 
critical  dynasty)  in  his  championship  of  incarnate  love 
against  political  economy.  far  better  take  counsel 
with  The  Perfect  Wagncrite,  consider  its  ways,  and  be 
wise. 


This  feeble  defence  is  the  best  I,  being  now  but  a 
crippled  invalid,  can  make  against  an  attack  as  fierce 
as  it  is  unnatural.  G.  B.  S. 


WILD-BIRD  PROTECTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norwich,  7  February,  iS()i). 
Sir, — To  what  is  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  law  to 
protect  wild  birds  to  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  to  two  in- 
herent defects  in  the  law  itself,  one  of  which,  as  you  said 
in  your  article  last  week,  is  "  the  reliance  upon  private 
initiative  for  its  enforcement."  The  other  defect  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  "Act.  To 
make  this  effective  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
fine,  but  simply  to  confiscate  the  specimens.  In  this 
respect  the  Dutch  law.  for  the  protection  of  animals  of 
service  to  agriculture  may  be  taken  as  a  rtodel. 
Article  7  is  as  follows  : — "  On  each  offence  the  dead  or 
captured  animals,  together  with  the  eggs,  and  all 
objects  by  which  the  offence  was  committed  [this  is 
important,  guns,  decoy-birds,  nets,  traps,  &c. ],  shall  be 
seized.  Living  animals  will  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
dead  animals  and  the  eggs  will  be  given  to  the  officials 
to  be  destroyed."  I  would  suggest  that  the  specimens 
illegally  obtained  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  forfeited 
to  the  national  or  county  museum  at  the  discretion  of 
the  convicting  magistrates.  I  have  known  birds  killed 
out  of  season  sold  for  twice  as  many  pounds  as  the 
number  of  shillings  which  would  have  been  inflicted  in 
fines,  even  supposing  the  offence  came  before  the  authori- 
ties. Let  it  once  be  known  that  the  birds  or  eggs  on 
the  conviction  of  the  offender  would  be  seized,  and  the 
anomaly  of  a  fine  of  5s.  for  killing  a  bird  which  the 
offender  might  afterwards  sell  for,  may  be,  £10,  would 
disappear,  and  the  present  inducement  to  break  the  law- 
be  greatly  lessened.  Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Southwell. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  AGRICULTURE  IN 
IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  speaking  recently  in 
Belfast,  called  the  attention  of  the  commercial  capital 
of  Ireland  to  the  extraordinary  developments  of  his 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  which  has 
successfully  applied  the  principles  of  co-operation  to 
rural  industry. 

Nothing  like  the  growth  of  this  movement  on  a 
solid  business  basis  has  been  known  in  Ireland.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  only  33  societies,  with  1,630 
members  ;  now  there  are  320,  with  37,000  members. 
Since  March  1897  the  dairy  societies  have  increased 
from  83  to  162,  and  as  each  co-operative  dairy  deals 
with  the  milk  of  several  hundred  cows,  the  output  of 
high-class  butter  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  feature  in 
the  market.  The  agricultural  banks  have  increased  in 
the  same  period  from  3  to  28,  and  the  agricultural 
societies  from  46  to  87.  The  movement  began  in  the 
South  and  has  steadily  worked  up  through  the  West 
and  into  Ulster,  where  some  of  the  most  flourishing 
branches  are  now  established.  It  is  entirely  divorced 
from  sects  and  parties,  and  is  thus  national  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Plunkett  had  an  easy  task  in 
convincing  the  Belfast  merchants  that  their  interests 
lay  in  encouraging  the  new  departure  in  every  possible 
way. — Yours,  Co-operator. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir,-  Your  article  in  last  week's  issue  on  "  School 
Books  and  School  Boards"  is  spoilt  by  an  insinuation 
which  is  unworthy.  What  is  meant  by  the  suggestion 
that  head-masters  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  school 
books  by  "the  tempter"  in  the  shape  of  publishers' 
travellers?  To  my  mind,  it  bears  only  one  interpreta- 
tion—an  interpretation  which,  if  true,  would  imply  that 
the  men  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  training  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  national  character  are  themselves 
wanting  in  character.  1  have  some  knowledge  of  head- 
masters ;  1  know  the  care  taken  to  ensure  their  fitness 
for  their  posts,  and,  on  their  behalf,  I  think  some  pro- 
test should  be  made  against  the  line  taken  in  your 
article,     I  am  yours,  A  SCHOOLMASTER'S  Sox. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PEEL  PAPERS. 

"Sir  Robert  Peel  from  his  Private  Papers."    Edited  for 
his  trustees  by  Charles  Stuart  Parker.    Vols.  II. 
and  III.    London  :  Murray.  1899. 
TF  no  man  can  be  called  happy  until  he  is  dead,  Sir 
-L    Robert  Peel  has  been  the  most  favoured  of  mortals. 
One  of  his  keenest  desires  was  that  posterity  should  do 
him  "justice,"  and  he  has  received  much  more  than  that 
at  the  hands  of  statesmen  and  biographers  alike.     It  is 
not  surprising-  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  political  pupil, 
should  have  said,   "  Taken  all  round,  Peel  was  the 
greatest  man  I  ever  knew  ;  "  but  it  is  more  than  a  little 
remarkable — though  Mr.  Parker  does  not  mention  it — 
that  so  shrewd  an  observer  of  democratic  tendencies  as 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  should  have  considered  him 
even  more  successful  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  winning 
popular  sympathy.     His  biographers  have  one  and  all 
conspired  to  make  his  virtues  live  in  brass  and  to  write 
his  evil  manners  in  water,  and  Mr.  Parker,  in  these  two 
volumes,  which  cover  the  period  from  1827  to  his  death, 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    The  text  is  a  selection  from 
the  enormous  mass  of  papers  left  by  Peel,  connected  by 
a   rather  bald   recital   of  event?,  a.id  supplemented 
at    times    with    extracts    from    the     Memoirs,  the 
object  being  to  show   him    "as    he   thought,  felt, 
wrote,  and  acted  in  the  living  present,  fifty  or  eighty 
years  ago  ; "   but  in  the    preface    the    editor  avows 
the  "  strong  impression  "  left  by  the  papers  as  a  whole 
that  he  ' '  was  more  than  a  consummate  man  of  business, 
more  than  a  'greatest  member  of  Parliament,'  more 
than  a  great  statesman — he  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man."    There  is  also  a  brightly  written  apology  for  his 
career  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  George  Peel,  who  points 
the  moral  that  "  much  of  what  is  best  in  English  states- 
manship and  in  the  character  of  the  English  people" 
was  "  embodied  "  in  him.    In  the  main,  however,  facts 
and  letters  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.   Mr.  Parker 
gives  us  not  a  biography,  but  materials  for  history;  and 
if  most  of  the  chapters  are  as  dry  as  grilled  bones,  the 
fault  lies  in  the  subject-matter  and  not  in  the  editor, 
who  has  discharged  a  laborious  duty  with  care  and 
fidelity.    In  places  the  pruning-knife  could  be  exercised 
with  advantage.   Nobody  cares  nowadays  to  read  pages 
about  unfounded  fears  of  violence  when  the  Queen  took 
a  journey  to  the  North  in  1842,  or  such  letters  as  that  in 
which  Peel  assures  Miss  Edgeworth  of  the  "  value  "  of 
her  "approbation."    No  amount  of  excision,  however, 
could  make  Peel's  style  of  formal  and  stilted  verbosity 
tolerable  to  the  general  reader.    Most  of  his  papers 
will  appeal  only  to  the  political  student  who  resolves  to 
tackle  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  most  solid  of 
Blue-books. 

The  only  revelation  of  any  dramatic  interest  is  a  letter 
from  Disraeli  in  1841.  Replying  to  Disraeli's  onslaught 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  in  1846,  Peel  used 
the  famous  taunt  that,  five  years  before,  Disraeli  had 
been  willing  to  "unite  his  fortunes"  with  his  "in 
office."  Disraeli  declared  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred — "  I  never  asked  a  favour  of  the  Government," 
and  "with  respect  to  my  being  a  solicitor  for  office,  it 
is  entirely  unfounded."  Mr.  Parker  now  prints  a  letter 
to  Peel,  dated  5  September,  1841,  in  which  Disraeli 
says,  "  I  confess,  to  be  unrecognised  at  this  moment  by 
you  appears  to  me  to  be  overwhelming,"  and  appeals  to 
him  to  "  save  "  him  "  from  an  intolerable  humiliation." 
There  is  also  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Disraeli,  saying,  "  My 
husband's  political  career  is  for  ever  crushed  if  you  do 
not  appreciate  him."  What,  then,  becomes  of  Disraeli's 
statements  in  1846  ?  He  himself  explained  that,  al- 
though he  had  had  "some  communication"  with  the 
Premier  in  1841,  the  transaction  was  not  "  originated  " 
by  him,  but  by  another  person  possessing  Peel's  "  most 
intimate  and  complete  confidence,"  but  his  denial  of 
office  seeking  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unqualified.  De- 
tractors who  pursue  him  in  death  as  in  life  may  charge 
him  w  ith  deliberate  falsehood  ;  but  even  they  have  never 
called  him  a  fool,  and  he  must  have  been  even  more 
foolish  than  false  if  he  committed  himself  in  this  fashion, 
while  conscious  that  his  enemy  had  such  easy  means  of 
refutation.  Pending  any  discovery  of  new  facts  by 
Lord  Rowton,  the  less  improbable  view  is  that  Disraeli 
had  honestly  forgotten  part  of  the  contents  of  the 


letters  of  1841.  The  rest  of  Peel's  correspondence  is 
singularly  unsensational.  Here  and  there  we  come 
across  a  startling  passage,  such  as  Lord  Ashley's 
description  of  John  Bright  as  "a  person  who  is 
almost  unfitted  by  his  manners  for  educated  society,  and 
of  whom  I  never  heard  it  proved  that  he  was  either 
honest  or  humane  ;  "  but,  as  a  rule,  Peel  and  his  friends 
are  too  decorously  dull  to  show  us  anything  in  a  new 
light.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful --though  doubtless 
quite  unconscious — bit  of  humour  is  Peel's  comment  on 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  which  he  forwards  to 
Graham.  "  I  really  have  great  difficulty  sometimes  in 
exactly  comprehending  what  he  means.  The  last  part 
of  the  last  sentence  is  to  me  an  enigma.  I  take  for 
granted,  however,  that  the  letter  means  to  announce 
his  continued  intention  to  retire,  and  I  deeply  regret  it." 

The  papers  do  not  appreciably  modify  our  conception 
of  Peel.    Mr.  Abraham  Hayward  compared  his  mind  to 
a  clock,  which  is  silent  until  it  strikes  "  at  the  hour  " — 
an  apt  illustration  both  of  his  strength  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  of  his  weakness  as  a  political  leader. 
This   peculiar  aloofaess  from  party  enthusiasm,  and 
corresponding  readiness  to  adopt  the  theories  of  his 
opponents,  made  him  the  most  serviceable  of  public 
men,  in    days  of  stress  and  storm,  to  all    save  his 
own    followers,    who  wished   to  be   led    by    a  man 
rather   than  by    a  calculating    machine.     The  inner 
workings    of  his    brain    have    been    laid    open  to 
the  world,   and    the    mainspring    is    seen    to    be  a 
scrupulous  conscience  forced  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left  by  external  pressure.    Of  creative  force  or 
real  foresight  he  had  none.    Mr.  Parker  boldly  suggests 
that  he  was  a  genius  because  he  had  "  an  infinite 
capacity   for    taking    pains,"    and    because    he  had 
"habitual  success."    We  should  rather    have  cited 
him  as  an  outstanding  proof  that  the  vulgar  definitions 
of  genius  are  unsound.    The  instrument,  and  not  the 
author,  of  the  chief  reforms  which  are  associated  with 
his  name,  he  spent  his  political  life  in  preaching  resist- 
ance, then  in  impotent  seekings  after  "  adjustments " 
and  "settlements,"  and  lastly  in  "counselling"  sur- 
render.   Always  eager  to  defend  his  "  motives  and 
intentions,"  he  leaves  others  to  "  determine  " — to  use 
his  own  words   about   Emancipation — "  whether,  at 
the  period  when  concession  was  determined  on,  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  concession,  as  opposed  to  con- 
tinued and  uncompromising  resistance,  did  or  did  not 
preponderate."    This  convenient,  but  clumsy,  formula 
sums  up  his  offensively  conscientious  attitude  at  each 
turning-point  in  his  career.     Such  strict  honesty  of 
purpose,  with  unbounded  courage  in  giving  way,  does 
not  amount  to  statesmanship.    A  typical  instance  of 
his  limitations  may  be  found  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.    Decision  and  state- 
craft might  have  averted  the  great  schism ;  Peel's 
polite  frigidity  and  narrow  vision  were  quite  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  mighty  force  making  havoc  before  his 
eyes.    The  plain  truth  is  that — with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  the  income-tax  and  a  few  other  fiscal  reforms — 
he  gave  no  proof  of  constructive  capacity.    His  claims 
to  greatness  must  rest  upon  his  special  adaptability  to 
the  conditions  of  his  own  time — in  other  words,  upon 
his  resources  as  an  opportunist.    He  was  the  bourgeois 
minister  who  smoothed  the  path  of  transition  to  middle- 
class  government,  with    the  resultant  supremacy  of 
commercialism.     In  short,  he  was  the  bridge  whereon 
other  men  carried  their  policy  across  the  stream. 


THE  ART  OF  ADVENTURE. 

"  Moghreb-el-Acksa :  a  Journey  in  Morocco."  By  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  London :  Heinemann. 
1899. 

BOOKS  of  travel,  as  a  rule,  are  among  the  books 
which  are  not  books.  They  have  their  interest, 
as  such  books  may  easily  have,  but  it  is  an  interest 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature,  an  interest  of 
no  more  serious  a  kind  than  that  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
conversation.  We  read  them,  as  we  might  read  a 
book  on  botany  or  natural  history,  requiring  little  of 
the  author  beyond  a  strict  veracity.  But  a  book  of 
travel,  as  Fromentin,  first  and  best  of  all,  has 
shown  us,  and,  after  him,  Gauticr,  and  other  occasional 
travellers,  chiefly  French,  may  be  much  more  than 
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this — ma}',  in  a  very  fine  sense,  be  literature,  a 
work  of  art,  in  which  the  author  counts  for  more 
than  the  subject.  Such,  in  its  degree,  is  the  book 
which  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  has  published  under 
the  name  of  "  Moghreb-el-Acksa  " — that  is,  the  Far 
West.  Its  art  is  of  a  singular,  sophisticated  kind — so 
sophisticated,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  employed  on  no 
more  than  a  mere  straightforward  narrative  cf  an  un- 
successful journey  into  the  interior  of  Morocco.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  is  a  man  of  many  disguises,  and  his  portrait  in 
Arab  costume  as  Sheikh  Mohammed-el-Fasi  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  is  the  record  of  but  one  among 
them.  A  few  years  ago  a  full-length  portrait  of  him 
was  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  exhibitions  ;  was  it  not  by 
Mr.  Lavery  ?  The  man  is  seen  in  that  portrait:  a 
dainty  cavalier,  in  shining  leggings,  perfectly  alert,  and 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  natural  elegance  of  his  pose. 
He  has  acted  in  public,  in  many  little  dramas,  always 
with  sincerity,  as  a  good  actor  should,  taking  everything, 
including  prison,  gracefully,  with  humour,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  real,  not  quite  obvious,  meaning  of  the 
situation.  He  has  an  exquisitely  keen  sense  of  adven- 
ture, knowing  it  to  be  the  most  delightful  play  in  the 
world,  and  dignifying  it,  as  play  can  be  dignified,  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  attitude.  He  has  an  immense 
interest  in  people,  in  things,  in  the  whole  varied  world 
which  is  our  playground  ;  is  learned  in  many  matters, 
both  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  of  the  order 
of  wayfaring  ;  and  he  has  gone  out  to  seek  adventure 
in  a  perfectly  prepared  state  of  mind,  ready  for  it  in 
every  sense.  To  every  man  adventure  brings  what  he 
has  to  give  it.  To  the  merely  and  grossly  adventurous 
person  it  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of  athletics,  which  might 
as  well  have  been  indulged  in  at  home.  To  the 
instructed  student  of  the  world,  like  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  it  unfolds  page  after  page  of  a  new  volume  of 
the  world's  book,  before  one  who  can  read  the 
language  in  which  those  pages  are  written. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  tells  us  : 
"  Writers,  I  take  it,  firstly  write  to  please  themselves, 
if  not,  'tis  ten  to  one  their  writing  pleases  nobody. 
Following  my  postulate,  I  have  set  down  that  which 
pleased  me  upon  my  pilgrimage,  hoping  that  it  may 
please  at  least  two  or  three  who,  like  myself,  ha.ve 
wandered.  Therefore,  in  this,  my  modest  book  of 
travels,  I  have  tried  to  write  after  the  fashion  that  men 
speak  over  the  fire  at  night,  their  pipes  alig-ht,  hands 
on  their  rifles,  boots  turned  towards  the  blaze,  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  and  with  the  tin 
tea  mug  stopped  on  its  journey  to  the  mouth  when 
horses  snort ;  I  mean  I  strove  to  write  down  that 
which  I  saw  without  periphrasis,  sans  flag-wagging, 
and  with  no  megrim  in  my  head  of  having  been  pos- 
sessed by  some  great  moral  purpose,  without  which 
few  travellers  presume  to  leave  their  homes." 

No  better  description  of  what  he  has  done  could  be 
made  than  this  description  of  what  he  has  aimed  at 
doing.  But  note  that  significant  "  I  have  tried  to 
write  "  after  such  an  honest  fashion.  He  is  no  bluff 
Englishman,  who  lets  out  the  truth  in  a  sturdy,  un- 
conscious way.  He  is  a  dilettante  in  the  method  of 
being  spontaneous,  like  a  clever  child  that  knows 
exactly  how  far  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  quite  natural — 
that  is  to  say,  capricious.  Mr.  Graham  thinks  petulantly, 
but  he  thinks;  he  thinks  with  "his  eye  on  the 
object,"  and  always  with  some  engaging  prejudice  at 
the  back  of  his  mind.  lie  is  the  most  prejudiced  of  all 
really  impartial  observers  ;  like  Borrow,  his  humour 
is  prejudice.  And,  again  like  Borrow,  his  style  is  a 
mannerism,  living  though  it  is,  and  almost  directly 
though  it  conveys  sensation  to  paper.  To  interesting 
personalities,  who  have  a  sense  of  art,  but  are  not 
elaborately  trained  men  of  letters,  mannerism  is  indis- 
pensable ;  for  mannerism,  if  often  not  a  good  Way, 
and  never  quite  the  best  way,  is  at  least  a  personal 
way  of  expressing  oneself.  And  Mr.  Graham  always 
expresses  himself  in  a  personal  way  ;  is  .always  like 
some  vivid  friend  talking  at  one's  side.  In  his  haste  to 
catch  that  difficult  note  of  the  voice,  to  appear  to 
be  improvising,  he  sometimes  forgets  to  begin  a 
sentence,  or  forgets  I  hat  he  has  begun  it.  Hut 
at  his  best,  and  .even  more  in  some  of  those  papers 
contributed  lo  these  columns  than  in  the  book  before 


us,  he  has  the  quality  of  bringing  remote  scenes  before 
us,  with  all  the  heat  of  an  adventure  actually  happening, 
and  with  a  more  exciting  interest  than  perhaps  any 
writer  of  the  day,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad,  of  whom  his  writing  sometimes  reminds  us. 
Mr.  Conrad  is  a  creative  artist,  while  Mr.  Graham  is  a 
chronicler  of  personal  adventure  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  both  of  that  fine,  subtle  recklessness  in  writing 
English,  which  is  a  singularly  exhilarating  quality 
when  used  as  both  use  it,  in  the  record  of  life  lived 
rapidly,  unthinkingly,  in  the  presence  of  danger,  with 
the  hand  on  bridle  or  tiller.  It  is  from  such  writers 
that  we  learn,  among  other  useful  lessons,  that  life  may 
be  more  than  books,  but  that  books  made  cunningly 
out  of  life  can  recapture  almost  the  whole  of  its  escaping 
present.  A  more  fortunate  traveller  might  have 
reached  Tarudant,  which  Mr.  Graham  did  not  reach  ; 
but  unless  he  had  been  a  better  artist,  and  of  precisely 
this  kind,  we  should  have  known  less  of  Morocco  than 
we  know  from  Mr.  Graham's  narrative  of  an  interrupted 
journey,  and  certainly  less  than  we  know  of  the  soul 
and  nerves  of  a  man. 


POLITICAL  INTRIGUE. 

"  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Letters,  1765-1767."  Edited 
by  Mary  Bateson.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  1899. 

"POLITICAL  intrigue  as  a  science  has  disappeared. 

Cheap  newspapers  and  a  low  franchise  have  not 
exactly  killed  it,  but  reduced  it  to  a  pettifogging  sort 
of  business,  left  to  politicians  of  the  baser  sort.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  game  at  which  • 
royalties  and  dukes  played  as  if  their  life  depended 
upon  the  issue.  George  III.  was  a  born  political 
intriguer,  as  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  indeed,  the 
sovereign  and  the  Whig  magnificoes  mistook  intrigue 
for  statesmanship.  This  little  volume  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  letters  to  his  nominee  and  confidant, 
John  White,  M.P.  for  East  Retford,  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  intrigues  that  seethed  around  the  Court 
in  the  chaotic  period  between  1760  and  1770.  To  any- 
one who  looks  for  a  coherent  history  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  or  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Ministry,  the  book  will  be  a  disappointment  ; 
for  his  Grace  of  Newcastle  is  a  confused  and  un- 
grammatical  correspondent,  who  is  occupied  entirely 
with  his  own  grievances  and  the  shortcomings  of  his 
colleagues.  But,  read  together  with  the  other  memoirs 
and  letters  of  the  time,  these  epistles  are  useful,  as 
showing  how  entirely  politics  turned  upon  personalities, 
and  how  absolutely  the  government  of  the  empire  lay 
in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  families. 

In  1765  George  III.  began  to  grow  very  restless 
under  the  thrall  of  George  Grenville  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  The  King  thought  of  Pitt,  and  sent  hrs 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  interview  the  invalid 
statesman  at  Hayes.  Everything  that  the  Great 
Commoner  desired  was  to  be  done  :  a  royal  duke  and 
the  sovereign  were  begging  him  to  come  in  ;  but  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing,  because  Pitt  would  not 
come  in  without  his  brother- in-law  Lord  Temple,  who 
was  convinced  that  the  proposal  emanated  from  Lord 
Bute,  "the  Minister  behind  the  curtain."  Besides, 
just  at  this  time  George  Grenville,  Lord  Temple's 
brother,  and  Pitt's  other  brother-in-law,  became  recon- 
ciled to  them  both.  It  was  then  discovered  that  Lord 
Temple  had  his  "delicacies,"  and  Pitt  had  his 
"delicacies,"  about  coming  into  office  over  the  corpse 
of  their  common  relative'!  The  unhappy  sovereign 
was  obliged  to  retain  Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, which  he  did  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  was 
bullied  more  than  ever.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Grenville  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
I. oid  Bute's  brother,  from  the  post  of  Privy  Seal  in 
Scotland,  which  had  practically  been  promised  to  him 
for  life,  George  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Grenville,  1  am  in 
your  power  ;  I  will  do  it  ;  but  you  will  make  me  do,  as 
king,  that  which  I  should  be  a  scoundrel  to  do,  as  a 
private  man."  This  sort  of  thing  could  not  last,  and 
Lord  Rockingham  was  applied  to. 

Tin-  birth  of  a  new  ministry  was  the  excitement  ol 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  life,     lie  became  as  affaire'  as 
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an  old  midwife.  He  pushed  his  way  into  the  closet 
after  the  Ministers  had  had  their  audience,  and  gave 
the  King  his  views  on  men  and  measures  at  large.  He 
wrote  "  volumes  of  advice  "  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  because  it  would 
not  subject  him  to  "the  trouble,  fatigue,  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  Minister."  Lord  Rockingham  took  the 
Treasury,  General  Conway  became  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  the  other  Secretary  of  State.  Although 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  never  tired  of  declaring 
that  he  would  be  nothing  but  Privy  Seal,  he  complains 
bitterly  to  John  White  that  he  was  "  out  of  it,"  to  use 
a  modern  phrase.  "  Little  did  I  think,"  he  writes, 
"  that  these  young  men,  and  particularly  my  Lord 
Rockingham,  would  take  any  one  material  step  in 
government  without  previously  consulting  me."  This 
neglect  his  Grace  attributes  to  "  some  fashionable 
young  lords  and  gentlemen  who  are  shewing  every  day 
that  they  prefer  the  favor  of  a  young  man  who  may 
serve  them,  to  that  of  an  old  man  who  has  always 
served  them  and  their  cause."  "  The  truth  is,"  our 
philosopher  continues,  "  that  they  make  up  their 
majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  are  more  solicitous  to 
gain  new  friends  than  oblige  and  retain  their  old  ones.-" 
That  is  the  way  of  all  ministries,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  for  a  nobleman  who  had  been  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  thirty  years  the  complaint  is  curiously  innocent. 
The  Rockingham  Ministry  lasted  exactly  a  year,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  repealed  the  Stamp  Act, 
though  Pitt,  who  had  now  reappeared,  got  the  Kudos. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  industry  and  genius  of  Burke,  who 
was  Lord  Rockingham's  private  secretary,  and  who 
drafted  the  bills  and  wrote  the  speeches  of  his  chief,  it 
would  not  have  lasted  as  long,  for  it  was  totally  devoid  of 
experience.  General  Conway  was  a  brave  soldier,  but 
a  wretched  politician.  Lord  Rockingham,  though  he 
wrote  elliptical  and  ungrammatical  letters,  had  plenty 
of  common  sense,  but  he  could  not  speak,  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  easily  fatigued  by  business. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  notwithstanding  Nancy  Parsons, 
was  a  painstaking  and  well-meaning  young  peer  ;  but 
he  was  no  match  for  "Junius,"  and  Lord  Temple  (Sir 
William  Anson  suggests  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person),  and  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  as  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  party  was  called.  One  day  Lord  Rocking- 
ham saw  a  sedan-chair  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  boot  at 
the  door  of  the  Queen's  house,  and  he  knew  that  Pitt 
was  with  the  King. 

Once  more  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in  his  element. 
He  waited  for  Ministers  outside  the  closet  and  button- 
holed Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Egmont,  until  the 
latter  sarcastically  suggested  that  his  Grace  might 
solve  the  situation  by  himself  becoming  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  "  earnest  for  Mr.  Pitt,"  until  he  heard 
that  Pitt  had  absolutely  declined  to  sit  at  council  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Bitterest  pill  of  all,  the  King  in- 
formed him,  with  a  smile,  that  Pitt  was  to  have  his  office 
of  Privy  Seal.  From  that  day  the  Duke  always  described 
himself  as  "the  first  sacrifice  to  the  boundless  ambition 
of  Lord  Chatham."  Everybody  knows  the  extra- 
ordinary story  of  the  Chatham  Ministry.  Lord  Chatham 
declined  into  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  depression, 
and  lived  at  Bath,  at  the  Castle  Inn,  Marlborough,  at 
Hayes,  anywhere  but  in  London.  He  refused  to  see 
his  colleagues  ;  or  to  do  any  business.  After  a  year 
Lord  Chatham  was  regarded  as  dead,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  to  combine  the  Rockingham  and 
Bedford  Whigs,  and  bring  them  into  the  Government. 
The  elaborate  negotiations  between  the  great  Whig 
houses  are  very  well  portrayed  in  the  Duke's  corre- 
spondence. The  combination  failed  because  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  not  agree  to  General  Conway  as 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  of  the  Commons. 
These  pages  of  intrigue  and  gossip  are  not  without 
their  moral.  When  there  is  no  broad  dividing  line  of 
principle  between  parties,  either  the  sovereign  or  the 
cabinet  becomes  too  powerful. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

"  Love."  A  poem  in  live  cantos.  By  E.  Derry. 
London  :  Arliss  Andrews.  1898. 

MR.  DERRY  is  an  ambitious  man.  In  five  cantos 
he  writes  in  Spenserian  stanzas  on  Love  Parental, 
Love  Fraternal,  Love  Filial,  Love  of  the  Sexes,  Love  to 
God.  His  sentiments  are  pure  and  wholesome,  but  his 
art  is  nowhere.  What  a  pity  that  so  honest-minded 
a  person  should  be  seduced  into  attempting  an  accom- 
plishment for  which  he  has  not  even  an  elementary 
equipment  !  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Derry's 
verse  : 

"  How  beautiful  the  sweet  felicity 

Of  home,  where  love  hath  reared  her  radiant  throne, 

When  from  the  city's  turmoil,  homebound,  the 

Financier  with  weary  steps  hath  gone." 
"The  Demon  of  the  Wind,  and  other  Poems."  By 
G.  Hunt  Jackson.    London  :  John  Long.  1898. 

Most  of  us  are  singers  nowadays,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
Jackson  is  of  the  company.  There  are  many  worse 
books  of  verse  sent  to  the  reviewer  than  this  one,  and 
there  are  many  better.  Mr.  Jackson  writes  with  facility 
and  some  vigour,  but  there  is  little  in  these  pages  that 
holds  one  even  momentarily  :  both  thought  and  expres- 
sion alike  are  somewhat  lacking  in  distinction.  Still 
Mr.  Jackson's  verse  has  a  healthy  air  about  it,  and  is 
straightforward — often  it  is  turned  prettily  :  so  it 
may  well  pass  muster  with  the  general. 

"  Ballads  of  Evolution,  and  other  Verses."  By  Herbert 
Thomas.  Camborne,  Cornwall  :  the  Camborne 
Printing  and  Stationery  Company.  1898. 
Mr.  Thomas  seems  possessed  of  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  Nature,  especially  in  her  wilder,  breezier  aspects, 
and  with  strenuous  human  effort.  It  is  this  sympathy 
which  gives  a  certain  vigour  and  raciness  to  his  verse, 
defective  and  unsatisfactory,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  as  it  constantly  is.  But  what  in  the  name  of 
Common-Sense,  or  of  the  Muses,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  frontispiece?  The  portrait  of  a  handsome  man 
with  a  heavy  military  moustache  :  his  neck  girt  with 
pearls,  his  shoulders  swathed,  apparently,  in  wisps  of 
Liberty  silk,  his  head  swathed  in  a  turban  of  the  same 
with  a  shock  of  pampas-grass  to  crown  it  withal !  We 
have  read  Mr.  Thomas's  apology  for  this  performance 
in  his  Preface,  but  it  still  remains  to  us  unintelligible 
and  preposterous.  Such  a  frontispiece  is  more  than 
enough  to  put  one  out  of  humour  with  far  better 
poems  than  any  that  lie  between  the  covers  of  this  little 
volume. 

"Verses."  By  R.  G.  Milburn.  Oxford:  B.  H.  Black- 
well.  1898. 

We  confess  to  some  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  verse 
that  comes  to  us  direct  from  either  of  our  ancient 
Universities.  We  have  read  these  few  short  efforts, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Milburn's  muse  with  tenderness  ;  but 
honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  we  have  read  them 
without  any  great  satisfaction.  They  have  an  air 
of  cultivation  about  them,  but  more  than  that  we  can 
hardly  say. 

"  A  Jester's  Jingles."    By  F.  Raymond  Coulson.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  Penfold  Jenner  and  J.  Dodworth. 
London  :  Skeffington  and  Son.  1899. 
A  clever  book  undoubtedly.    Mr.  Coulson's  jests  are 
good  ones,  and  he  turns  them  into   verse  happily. 
Sometimes  behind  the  jest  lies  a  thought  or  emotion 
by  no  means  laughable  ;  and  that  is  just  as  it  should 
be.    A  good  jester  is  far  from  being  nothing  but  a  Tom- 
fool.   When  a  man  sits  down  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner  for  a  smoke  and  a  read,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  pick  up  this  little  volume.     He  will  have  had  half 
an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent.    The  illustra- 
tions are  unimportant,  but  some  of  them  excellent. 

"The  Deserted  Village."  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  L.  Richardson.  London  :  Aldine 
House.  1898. 

"The  Sensitive  Plant."     By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Illustrated  by  Laurence  Housman.    London  :  Aldine 
House.  1898. 
These  are  two  volumes  of  "The  Illustrated  English 

Poems"  series,  edited   by  Mr.    Ernest   Rhys.  Mr. 

Rhys's  short  introductions  are  delicate  and  suggestive. 
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The  printing  and  general  form  of  the  books  are  good 
enough  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  the  illustrations  that  are 
the  main  thing.  For  Mr.  Richardson's  drawings  we 
have  little  to  say.  Some  of  them  are  pretty,  some  of 
them  are  not  pretty,  all  of  them  are  commonplace.  Mr. 
Housman's  designs  are  a  wholly  different  thing  ;  we 
may  like  them  or  we  may  not  like  them,  but  no  com- 
petent critic  can  deny  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
genuine  artist,  possessed  of  a  distinct  individuality,  and 
of  a  singularly  dainty  hand.  The  lank  and  strained 
type  of  figure,  which  Mr.  Housman  affects,  when  seen 
again  and  again  in  a  volume,  produces  to  our  mind  a 
thinness  of  general  effect;  and  the  extremely  elaborated, 
minute  foliage  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  breadth 
and  dignity  of  design.  But  the  artist  does  admirably 
what  he  has  set  himself  to  do,  and  on  matters  of 
personal  taste  we  might  go  on  argiiing  for  ever  without 
result.  Let  us  be  thankful  rather  for  what  so  accom- 
plished a  designer  gives  us. 


HENRY  DRUMMOND. 
"The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond."     By  George  Adam 
Smith.     London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1899. 

HENRY  DRUMMOND  was  one  of  a  band  of  Scotch 
students  of  Divinity  who  were  caught  up  by  the 
great  Revival  movement  conducted  by  Moody  and 
Sankey  in  1873.  The  undisciplined  excitement  and 
crude  religious  fervour  of  American  camp  meetings 
failed  at  first  in  England,  but  had  an  almost  immediate 
effect  in  Scotland.  Drummond  was  the  son  of  pro- 
sperous business  people  in  Stirling ;  he  had  passed 
through  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  an  Arts  student  at 
Edinburgh  University,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  degree.  Y\Then  the  determined  eloquence  of 
Moody  attracted  his  sympathies,  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Free  Church  Divinity  College,  and  was  himself  conduct- 
ing a  mission  in  one  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  He 
rapidly  developed  a  special  talent  for  addressing  meet- 
ings, for  filling  the  "penitent  benches,"  and  for  the 
whole  routine  of  the  Revival  movement,  and  for  three 
years  all  over  Great  Britain,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
in  advance  of  Moody,  had  no  small  share  in  what  were 
deemed  the  successes  of  the  movement.  When  the 
Americans  returned  to  America  they  wished  to  take 
with  them  their  lieutenant.  A  month  after  what  the 
biographer  calls  the  American  campaign  had  begun, 
Moody  wrote  to  Drummond:  "The  work  among 
young  men  is  beginning  splendidly.  I  am  glad  I  went 
to  England  to  learn  how  to  reach  young  men.  Could 
you  come  over  and  help  us  ?  We  want  you  much,  and 
will  see  that  all  expenses  are  paid.  I  think  that  you 
could  get  a  few  thousand  souls  on  these  shores,  if  you 
should  come."  Drummond,  however,  did  not  accept 
the  invitation,  but  returned  to  the  Divinity  College. 
He  completed  the  course,  but  did  not  attempt  to  pass 
the  examination  for  licence,  and  so  did  not  become  a 
minister.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  desultory 
interest  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly 
geology,  and  although  there  is  no  record  in 
his  biography  of  any  special  or  systematic  training  in 
science,  he  applied  for  and  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  post  of  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  at  the  Free 
Church  Training  College  in  Glasgow. 

Drummond  thus  became,  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
Free  Churchmen,  a  distinguished  authority  upon 
natural  science.  His  duties  were  to  deliver  four  weekly 
lectures  in  term-time,  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  them  with  sufficient  seriousness,  for  his 
biographer  relates  that  the  preparation  of  the  lectures 
occupied  all  his  time.  He  retained,  however,  the  habits 
lie  had  acquired  with  Sankey  and  Mood}',  and  continued 
giving  Evangelical  addresses  to  young  men.  The  two 
sets  of  lectures  gradually  merged,  and  the  result  was 
the  book  by  which  he  first  became  famous,  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 

It  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  a  volume  in  which  the  positions  assumed 
were  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  author.  The 
biographer  says  that  a  few  months  before  his  death 
Drummond  wished  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Its  merits  were  plain.  Drummond's  natural  gift  for 
simple  exposition  had  been  cultivated  by  his  long 
series  of  Evangelical  addresses,  and  whatsoever  objec- 


tion could  be  taken  to  the  matter  of  his  volume,  none 
could  be  taken  to  the  form.  He  was  an  assiduous 
student  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  familiar  and  beautiful  phrases  of  that  masterpiece 
of  simple  English  made  his  pages  sparkle  with  a  lucid 
beauty.  Above  all,  the  date  when  his  book  was  pub- 
lished was  admirably  adapted  to  a  rapid  success. 
It  was  the  time  when  it  had  dawned  on  the  middle 
classes  that  evolution  was  likely  to  be  an  enduring 
scientific  doctrine,  and  many  of  its  best-known  expo- 
nents treated  it  as  openly  antagonistic  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  philosophy.  Here  was 
a  man  who  handled  the  hated  doctrines  with  all  the 
familiarity  and  confidence  of  a  Huxley  or  of  a  lecturer 
at  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  who  was  none  the  less  known 
as  an  exponent  of  the  strictest  Evangelical  piety. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Drummond 
had  an  important  effect  in  soothing  and  tranquilising 
men's  minds  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  equable 
acceptance  of  the  authority  of  science  in  its  own  sphere 
which  is  the  notable  feature  in  the  existing  relations 
between  science  and  religion. 

The  success  of  his  book  and  the  reputation  it  brought 
him  as  a  supposed  scientific  man  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  upon  Drummond  himself.  In  his  later  works 
the  account  of  his  voyage  along"  the  missionary  routes 
in  Africa,  and  in  his  amazing  "Ascent  of  Man,"  he 
apparently  accepted  himself  at  the  popular  estimation, 
and  perpetuated  a  series  of  blunders  of  which  an  elemen- 
tary student  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  would  be 
ashamed.  These  volumes,  however,  may  now  be  left 
to  their  natural  fate  ;  they  have  no  place  in  scientific 
literature,  and  the  day  is  going  by  for  shallow  recon- 
ciliations between  departments  of  thought  which  had 
no  need  ever  to  be  set  in  opposition.  We  imagine  that 
the  reputation  of  Drummond  will  not  survive  that  of  his 
books. 

As  a  biographer,  Mr.  George  Adam  Smith  displays 
no  special  capacity,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
given  us  an  interesting-  study  of  a  man  who  certainty 
was  interesting.  We  have  found  in  the  whole  book 
only  two  illuminating  details  as  to  the  individual  char- 
acter of  Drummond.  At  one  time,  when  on  an  Evan- 
gelical tour  in  the  Highlands,  Drummond,  with  three 
colleagues,  was  overtaken  by  rain,  and  had  to  pass 
some  time  with  nothing  to  do.  "With  his  usual  re- 
source Drummond  invented  a  game  for  us.  '  They 
play  it  in  America,'  he  said,  'with  bowie-knives.  Four 
men  are  locked  into  a  dark  room,  each  in  a  corner,  and 
the  survivor  wins.  We'll  do  without  the  knives  ;  the 
doors  and  the  shutters  shall  be  shut  ;  each  of  us  will 
stand  in  a  corner  ;  and  the  first  who  gets  on  another 
man's  back  will  be  the  winner.'  It  was,  I  think,  the 
most  exciting  game  I  have  ever  played."  At  the  height 
of  his  fame  Drummond  went  1o  Oxford  to  conduct  a 
mission  among  the  Fellows  and  undergraduates.  Jowett 
asked  him  to  dinner  tete-a-tete.  Drummond's  only 
account  of  the  interview  was  as  follows  :  "I  thought 
my  dinner  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  very  sad.  We 
were  entirely  alone,  and  had  a  good  talk,  also  occasional 
silences.  He  asked  me  if  in  Scotland  we  were  now 
generally  giving  up  belief  in  miracles — he  meant  as  a 
sign  of  progress." 


"  IN  MEMORIAM  "  DONE  INTO  GERMAN. 
"  In  Memoriam,"  von  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.    Aus  dem 
Englischen  iibersetzt  von  Jacob  Feis.  Strasburg  : 
Hcitz  und  Miindel.  1899. 

THIS  rendering  of  Tennyson's  threnody  into  German 
has  been  well  described  as  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. The  translator  frankly  admits  his  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  a  metre  so  largely  composed  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  monosyllables,  and  has  adopted  such  metres  of 
his  own  as  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  express  the 
poet's  meaning.  In  only  a  few  numbers  is  the  original 
metre  preserved.  In  some,  indeed,  rhyme  is  abandoned 
altogether,  as  in  the  stanzas  where  fair  weather  is 
invoked  upon  the  ship  returning  with  the  beloved's 
remains.  But,  whatever  the  met  re,  the  translation  re- 
produces with  great  fidelity  the  deep  feeling  and  sus- 
tained melancholy  which  are  characteristic  of  the  poem. 
The  unfeeling  criticisms  of  the  world  on  the  mourner's 
grief  are  faithfully  described,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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find  fault  with  the  translation  of  the  famous  lines  at  the 
end  of  number  xxvii  : — 

"  Weit  holier  steht 

Wer  einst  geliebt  und  jetzt  muss  klagen, 
Als  wer  die  Liebe  nie  gefiihlt." 

^  In  the  lines  beginning' 

"  Nor  does  she  trust  a  larger  lay," 

the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  original  fancy  is  lost,  but 
the  passage  is  probably  untranslatable.  The  doubt  of 
the  poet  as  to  whether  he  would  not  fall  in  his  friend's 
estimation,  could  he  see  him  again,  is  well  rendered  ; 
and  the  translator  seems  to  enter  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  theory  that  "  wild  oats"  are  a  necessary  part  of 
training.  The  Poet's  apology  to  his  brother  Charles 
for  preferring  even  to  him  his  lost  friend  is  faithfully 
reproduced  ;  and  that  the  German  language  can  be  a 
vehicle  for  the  true  expression  of  English  poetical 
thought  is  proved  by  number  lxxxv.  The  pathetic 
lines  describing  the  visit  to  the  old  haunts  at  Cambridge 
really  loses  wonderfully  little  in  translation,  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  despite  the  jerky  form  of  metre 
employed,  of  the  beautiful  stanzas  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
original  is  missed.  "  Sein  Fahrzeug  sinkt"  but  ill 
describes  the  plunge  of  the  "  heavy-shotted  hammock- 
shroud,"  and  twice  the  "prow"  is  translated  as  the 
"  Helm."  But  the  question  is  :  Will  a  German  reading 
this  translation  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole — the  passage  through  despair  to  hope, 
;md  finally  to  unquestioning  faith  ?  On  the  whole,  we 
think  he  will. 


THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS. 
"  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Analytic  Functions." 

By  J.  Harkness  and  F.  Morley.    London  :  Mac- 

millan  and  Co.  1S98. 
A  MONG  the  many  developments  of  scientific  know- 
-  ledge  which  have  taken  place  in  this  century,  none 
has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  among  the  new  theories  with  which 
during  the  century  pure  mathematics  has  been  enriched, 
none  has  been  more  fruitful  and  far-reaching  than  the 
theory  of  functions.  Taken  in  a  narrow  sense,  the 
theory  is  the  interpretation  of  complex  numbers,  and 
of  relations  between  complex  variables,  which  we  owe 
to  Argand,  Cauchy,  and  Riemann.  Taken  in  a  wide 
sense,  the  subject  embraces  the  construction  of  the 
numerical  continuum,  the  formulation  of  the  notions  of 
limits,  differentiation  and  integration,  both  for  real  and 
for  complex  numbers,  the  definitions  and  properties  of 
special  functions,  the  extension  and  the  restriction  of 
the  notion  of  functionality.  In  the  work  of  discovery  it 
has  happened  again  and  again  that  important  results  have 
been  obtained  by  methods  that  were  not  unimpeachable. 
The  first  investigators  of  most  parts  of  the  subject  have 
been  guided  sometimes  by  physical  considerations,  some- 
times by  geometrical  intuition,  sometimes  by  a  naive  con- 
fidence in  an  observed  analogy.  Frequently  their  methods 
have  been  practically  inductive  ;  seldom  have  they  been 
rigorously  deductive  and  founded  cn  exact  definitions. 
It  is  only  when  much  is  known  and  more  suspected  that 
the  need  for  strict  deductive  exposition  is  felt.  It  may 
be  that  the  precise  formulation  in  logical  sequence  of  all 
the  essential  notions  of  mathematical  analysis  is  not  a 
smaller  achievement  than  the  invention  of  some  part  of 
such  analysis.  This  formulation  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  present  century.  The  old  geometrical  foundation 
of  analysis  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture has  been  rebuilt  on  a  rigorously  arithmetical  basis. 
This  revolution,  comparable  in  its  effects  with  the  dis- 
covery that  there  could  be  a  theory  of  functions  of  a 
complex  variable,  is  the  work  chiefly  of  Weierstrass  and 
Dedekind. 

The  book  under  notice  deals  mainly  with  the  theory 
of  functions  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  parts  of  it  belong 
also  to  the  wider  interpretation  of  the  title.  Although 
Cauchy's  researches  date  from  1825,  it  is  still  true  that, 
so  recently  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  students  of 
mathematics  in  this  country  were  unprovided  with  any 
t  reatise  or  text-book  of  mathematical  analysis  which  be- 
trayed any  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.    Some  elements  of 


the  theory  which  are  indispensable  in  the  modern 
treatment  of  mathematical  physics  were  presented  in 
one  or  two  text-books  of  applied  mathematics.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  that  revolution  of  mathematical 
thought  which  has  been  called  the  "  arithmetisation  of 
mathematics"  was  almost  entirely  unrepresented  in 
English  mathematical  literature.  The  total  want,  even 
now,  of  anything  like  an  orderly  reasoned  course  of 
analysis  in  the  English  language  is  felt  again  and  again 
in  reading  the  work  before  us.  Sometimes  this  work 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
want  ;  sometimes  it  has  the  air  of  trying  to  rub  along 
with  what  the  student  finds  in  the  traditional  text- 
books. Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  a  school 
algebra  by  an  author  who  knows  that  a  number  is  not 
a  quantity,  and  can  explain  what  an  irrational  number 
is  ;  a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  elementary  func- 
tions constructed  on  a  geometrical  plan  ;  a  treatise  on 
mathematical  analysis  for  real  variables  in  which  the 
notions  of  continuity,  limits,  convergence,  differentia- 
tion, and  integration  are  rigorously  established.  If  we 
had  had  these  things  now,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Morley 
could  have  omitted  most  of  the  first  half  of  their  book. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  give,  in  a  short 
compass,  such  an  account  of  fundamental  notions  as 
will  enable  a  student  to  arrive  rapidly  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  theory  of  analytic  functions,  and  such  an 
account  of  the  elements  of  this  theory  as  will  enable 
him  to  grasp  the  essential  outlines,  and  will  put  him  in 
a  position  to  read  with  profit  the  more  comprehensive 
treatises  on  the  subject.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
mathematical  text -books  the  attempt  deserves  to 
succeed,  and  this  book,  lucidly  written,  rigorous,  and 
on  the  whole  free  from  unnecessarily  cumbrous  methods, 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  teachers.  Doubtless  many 
readers  will  turn  with  more  interest  to  the  chapters 
which  are  of  a  preliminary  character  than  to  those 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
functions  defined  by  power  series,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  preliminary  chapters  should  form  distinctly  the 
weaker  half  of  the  book.  This  defect  does  not  arise  from 
want  of  knowledge  or  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  frequently 
we  find  in  these  chapters  ideas  that  have  not  before 
been  presented  in  English  books  ;  but  the  defect  arises 
from  the  half-heartedness  of  the  attempt  to  fill  the  gap 
in  our  mathematical  literature.  For  a  student  reading 
for  the  first  time  the  theories  discussed  in  these 
chapters,  the  amount  of  explanation  is  insufficient, 
and  the  order  of  thought  unsuitable  ;  to  one  who  has 
studied  the  preliminary  parts  of  analysis  and  wishes 
to  proceed  with  the  theory  of  analytic  functions,  these 
chapters  will  appear  in  great  part  superfluous. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  correct 
definitions  and  lucid  explanations,  even  when  the  best 
order  for  didactic  purposes  is  not  followed.  When  we 
turn  from  the  preliminaries  to  the  orderly  development 
of  the  theory  of  functions  on  Weierstrassian  lines,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  remarkable  clearness  and  abso- 
lute thoroughness  of  the  work.  In  the  study  of  any 
strictly  deductive  mathematical  theory,  it  is  often  a 
cause  of  difficulty  that,  while  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
steps,  the  drift  of  the  whole  is  obscure.  One  sees  that 
theorem  number  ten  follows  from  the  preceding  nine, 
but  one  does  not  always  feel  that  progress  is  made  by 
deducing  it.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  of  functions  elaborated  by  the 
great  German  analyst  that,  while  every  step  is  perfectly 
secured,  while  the  treatment  is  essentially  easy  and  the 
sequence  of  propositions  direct,  yet  the  feeling  that 
ground  is  really  being  gained  is  always  present.  All 
these  merits  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  before  us,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  recom- 
mended with  confidence  to  students  and  teachers  who 
wish  to  have  a  guide,  at  once  accurate  and  attractive, 
to  the  elements  of  the  subject. 


A  LITERARY  DEBACLE. 

"  Father  Anthony  :  a  Romance  of  To-day."    By  Robert 

Buchanan.     London  :  Long.  1899. 
\A/E  have  been  requested  by  the  publishers  of  this 
*  "    book  to  announce  that  "  competent  critics  declare 
it  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  work  Mr.  Buchanan  has  pro- 
duced."    This  intimation  may  have  been  meant  to 
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lighten  our  task,  but  unfortunately  it  had  the  opposite 
effect  of  making  us  read  Mr.  Buchanan's  story.  We 
had  read  barely  twenty  pages  before  the  penetrating 
chill  of  doubt  as  to  the  competence  of  the  "  competent 
critics  "  ousted  the  glow  of  warmth  infused  by  the  pub- 
lishers' attention.  The  old  hackneyed  story  of  a  doctor 
who  dreamed  the  same  dream  thrice  ;  fled  to  Ireland 
to  restore  his  nervous  system  ;  and  found,  weeping  in 
a  railway  carriage,  the  young  woman  whom  he  had 
seen  drowning  in  his  dream,  who  had  cried  to  him, 
"  Save  me  !  save  me  !  save  me  !  " 

Who,  we  wonder,  were  these  competent  critics  ? 
In  a  few  more  pages,  most  of  them  unnecessary,  the 
doctor  had  plunged,  as  an  amateur  detective,  and  the 
most  stupid  we  ever  heard  of,  into  the  old,  old  murder 
of  the  melodramas  :  the  lover  of  the  weeping  girl  had 
had  words  with  her  father  ;  her  father  had  been  found 
murdered  ;  and  the  lover  had  been  committed  for  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  him.  By  p.  120 
we  know  the  rest  of  the  trite  story.  We  know  who 
committed  the  murder  ;  we  know  why  Father  Anthony's 
mouth  is  closed.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  plain  to 
anyone  but  this  windbag  of  a  detective  doctor,  a 
person  who  says  to  himself,  "  There  is  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye  ;  "  but  he  labours  on  for  another 
hundred  and  fifty  dreary  pages,  well  padded  with 
inferior  descriptions  of  the  weather,  sport,  and  un- 
necessary incidents  and  persons  of  a  wooden  impossi- 
bility, before  he  can  get  the  tedious  tale  told.  Never 
did  a  writer  treat  a  murder-mystery  with  less  skill.  He 
has  surrounded  it  with  so  commonplace  an  atmosphere, 
with  half-drawn  characters  so  thin  and  vaporous,  that 
at  no  point  are  we  stirred  by  any  interest  in  it,  or  them. 
We  do  not  care  whether  it  is  discovered  or  not  ;  we  do 
not  care  who  hangs  for  it,  or  who  does  not;  we  should 
be  well  pleased  if  the  whole  melodramatic  gang  of 
characters  hanged  for  it.  This  incompetent,  machine- 
made  piece  of  hackwork  is  unrelieved  from  its  thread- 
bareness  by  a  single  touch  of  imagination,  of  genuine 
humour,  of  real  insight  into  human  nature,  by  a  single 
grace  of  style. 

The  total  effect  of  the  story  is  just  to  set  us  won- 
dering at  the  pitiful  degeneration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
work.  No  one  who  of  his  works  had  read  but 
"Father  Anthony"  could  believe  for  a  moment  that 
he  had  ever  been  a  writer  of  promise,  on  his  way  to 
the  second  rank,  possibly,  among  the  men  of  letters  of 
his  time.  Consider  "God  and  the  Man"  and  consider 
"  Father  Anthony." 

"  God  and  the  Man  "  is  not  a  fine  novel  :  pace  those 
competent  critics,  fine  is  no  epithet  to  apply  to  any  work 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ;  his  work  has  always  lacked  the 
sincerity  and  restraint  of  fine  work  :  but  it  is  a  good 
novel.  Its  plot  is  original  in  conception,  and  developed 
with  a  skilful  freedom  from  unnecessary  incident.  The 
characters  are,  indeed,  a  little  aloof,  a  little  inclined  to 
the  melodramatic,  but  often  they  are  quite  human, 
interesting  creatures  ;  Mr.  Buchanan  displays  continu- 
ally in  their  treatment  a  faculty  of  observation,  a  genuine 
insight  into  human  nature,  a  humane  breadth  and 
distinction  of  thought.  The  writing  rises  from  the 
slipshod  cliche,  such  as  his  "  education  had  been  unduly 
neglected " — as  if  a  man's  education  could  be  duly 
neglected — to  a  real  distinction.  And  the  great  situa- 
tion in  which  the  two  mortal  enemies  are  left  together, 
out  of  the  world,  on  a  frozen,  northern  island,  the  slow 
struggle  in  which  our  common  humanity  overcomes  the 
passion  of  the  individual,  is  treated  with  a  real  dramatic 
force,  with  the  proper  restraint,  and  illumined  by 
an  extraordinary,  natural  pathos.  We  forgive  even 
the  straining  to  the  didactic,  the  writer's  declara- 
tion that  he  set  out  deliberately  to  treat  of  the 
passion  of  hate  and  show  the  folly  of  it,  because  we 
see  him  carried  away  by  his  story  to  forgetting  his 
didactic  purpose,  and  demonstrating,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, the  finer  fact  that  our  common  humanity  is 
stronger  than  the  passions  of  individuals.  The  story, 
in  truth,  only  missed  being  a  fine  novel  by  its  bursts  of 
melodrama,  and  by  its  author  losing  his  grip  on  the 
character  bf  Christian  in  the  bathos  of  its  ending. 

Wc  find  in  it,  then,  the  power  that  with  due  restraint 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  fine  talent  ;  bul  to  what  an 
incompetence  has  that  talent  declined  in  "  father 
Anthony"!    The  plot   is  hackneyed,  mechanical,  and 


ill-developed  ;  the  characters  have  left  life  for  stage- 
land,  no  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  poor  shadows  ; 
the  thought  has  lost  its  distinction  ;  the  writing  has  lost 
its  occasional  distinction  and  grown  wholly  common. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  learn  along  what 
paths  this  talent  has  strayed  from  the  right  path, 
whether  along  the  path  of  facility,  or  of  lack  of  restraint, 
or  of  encouragement  in  inferior  writing  from  "com- 
petent critics,"  or  of  weakening  faculty,  or  of  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence.  But  there  can  be  no  two  words 
about  it:  in  "Father  Anthony  "  it  has  sunk  to  hack- 
work, and  incompetent  hackwork. 


FICTION. 

"  George  Markham."    By  Mrs.  Mayne  Reid.    London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  1898. 

ONE  must  judge  leniently  of  the  writing  of  anyone 
who  bears  a  well-known  name,  and  the  gratitude  we 
all  feel  for  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  delightful  stories  will, 
perhaps,  lead  many  to  take  up  this  volume.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  here  are  any  reminders  of  the  master's 
hand.  The  shoulders  and  curls  of  Hercules,  and  some 
rapturous  adjectives,  do  not  prevent  George  Markham 
from  being  very  much  of  a  sneak,  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
bounder.  As  to  the  semi-invalid,  Blanche,  with  her 
sudden  "  fits  of  giddiness,"  she  does  not  attract ;  whilst 
even  the  wickedness  of  Harriet  lacks  point. 

"  Little  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe."  By  Mrs.  Geo.  Corbett. 
London  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  1898. 

The  perennial  interest  in  Crusoe  does  not  flag.  The 
present  book  is  that  exceptional  thing,  a  really  invigor- 
ating tale  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  female 
person.  That  every  incident  is  impossible  will  not  in 
the  least  matter  to  the  eager  little  girls  of  fourteen  who 
have  as  healthy  a  taste  for  adventure  as  their  brothers. 
It  is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  times  that  the  little  heroine 
of  these  interesting  adventures  should  be  depicted  as 
discovering  that  a  feminine  love  for  cookery  and  dolls 
is  not  inconsistent  with  courage,  resourcefulness,  and 
capital  good  sense. 

"The   Field   of  Clover."     By   Laurence  Housman. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1898. 

This  is  a  set  of  very  charming  fairy  tales.  The 
interpretation  lies  on  the  surface  ;  the  fact  that  this  is 
so  makes  one  wonder  whether  fairy  tales  such  as  Hans 
Andersen  wrote  will  ever  be  written  again  ;  and  whether 
the  children  who  read  these  more  modern  productions 
will  not  have  their  shoulders  weighted  too  early  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  life.  For  in  Hans  Andersen's  tales  the 
meaning  was  allowed  to  lie  asleep  very  low  down 
beneath  the  surface.  In  Mr.  Housman's  book  the 
stories  gain  strength  as  they  proceed.  "  Passionate 
Puppets  "  is,  in  its  way,  a  gem  ;  there  is  a  something 
about  it  that  reminds  us  of  the  immortal  Tin  Soldier. 
It  is  the  last  tale  in  the  book,  and  the  best. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Strong:  a  Romance  of  Two 
Kingdoms."  By  Gilbert  Parker.  London  :  Methuen 
and  Co.  1898. 
In  "The  Battle  of  the  Strong"  Mr.  Parker  has 
almost  written  a  great  book.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  some- 
what dull  classic,  containing  some  half-dozen  scenes 
which  arc  wholly  excellent,  and  some  half-dozen 
passages  which  are  as  fine  gold.  The  style  is  so  good 
throughout  that  it  is  with  something  like  diffidence  we 
realise  that  it  might  have  been  vastly  better  had  the 
pruning  knife  been  applied.  The  painstaking  reader 
may  considerably  extend  his  geographical  knowledge. 
But  while  he  learns  the  name  of  each  individual  rock 
on  the  Jersey  coast,  the  story  ceases  to  march,  so  to 
speak.  And  as  the  Ecrehos,  the  Corbiere,  and  the 
Dog's  Nest  pass  severally  under  review,  the  effect  is 
perilously  guide-bookesque.  Mr.  Parker  has  known 
how  to  treat  tragic  passions  with  grave  power.  But  if 
he  has  at  times  borrowed  the  strength  of  Victor  Hugo, 
he  has  also,  unhappily,  caught  some  of  the  latter's 
worst  defects.  The  temptation  to  pervert  probability 
for  the  sake  of  sensational  effects  has  beset  them 
both,  and  bv  neither  been  resisted.  Outside  these 
faults  there  is  much  to   praise.     The  style  itself  is 
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terse,  vigorous,  dignified.  And  if  it  is  at  times  too 
full  of  the  high  seriousness  which  Matthew  Arnold 
loved,  yet  its  high  humour,  if  rare,  is  of  the  finest. 
The  love  story  of  fat  old  Maitresse  Aimable,  who  when 
her  husband  "passing  her  lonely  bed  of  a  morning 
shook  her  great  tee  to  wake  her,"  blushed  and  "  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  in  placid  happiness,"  is  in  its  way  a 
little  idyll.  The  story  turns  on  the  ambition  of  the 
young  Jerseyman,  Philip  d'Avranche,  who  for  the  sake 
of  becoming"  Due  de  Bercy  repudiates  his  young  wife. 
And  in  certain  tragic  scenes  which  evolve  themselves 
therefrom,  in  Maitre  Ranulph's  ascent  of  the  rock,  and 
the  hanging  of  Elie  Mattingley,  Mr.  Parker  has  proved 
that  in  his  own  art  at  least  the  battle  is  to  the  strong. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  188. 
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NOTES. 

The  sudden  death  of  M.  Felix  Faure  should  give 
pause  to  the  violence  of  the  attacks  on  France  and  all 
things  French  lately  indulged  in  with  such  freedom  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  journals  in  this 
country.  Chivalry,  even  decency,  should  subdue  every 
feeling  into  sympathy  with  a  people  whose  manifold 
misfortunes  springing  from  the  things  of  men  are  now 
complicated  by  "  the  things  of  the  gods,  which  we 
must  bear."  M.  Faure  may  not  have  been  a  great 
President  ;  he  certainly  was  not  a  great  statesman  ; 
but  he  played  the  part  of  figure-head  far  from  badly, 
and  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  is  no  small 
tribute  to  the  man.  It  may  be  a  serious  thing  to  lose 
even  a  figure-head.  Surely,  in  the  time  of  a  neigh- 
bour's bereavement,  it  is  much  better  taste  to  stand  by 
and  watch  in  silence  than  to  be  speculating  as  to  the 
succession. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  the 
evident  growth  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments.  The  excellent 
taste  shown  in  the  omission  from  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  all  reference  to  matters  of  controversy 
is  the  kind  of  thing  which  appeals  at  once  to 
the  French  appreciation  of  tact  shown  in  international 
relations.  The  publication  by  the  "Figaro"  of  a 
courteous  and  sensible  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  can  only  do  good,  and  we  shall  not  cavil  if 
our  neighbours  are  inclined  to  overestimate  its  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment.  The  sympathetic  and 
sensible  attitude  of  the  French  Ambassador  is  tending 
to  increase  the  probability  of  a  near  settlement  of  many 
vexatious  differences. 

The  statements  concerning  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  Nile  Valley,  though  somewhat 
premature,  bear  out  the  indications  we  were  able  to 
offer  on  the  matter  some  weeks  ago.  Agreement  on  the 
main  principle  having  been  arrived  at,  the  appointment 
of  a  Boundary  Commission  is  hardly  more  than  a  question 
of  time,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  may  be  definitively  ruled 
out  now  from  the  catalogue  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  collisions.  The  French  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  free  access  to  the  great  waterway,  and  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  prevent  it.  The  approach- 
ing settlement  of  this  matter,  a  short  time  since  so 
threatening,  promises  well  for  the  equitable  adjustment 
of  others. 


The  Ottoman  Government  is  evidently  preparing  for 
every  eventuality  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  According 
to  rumour,  large  purchases  are  being  made  of  arms, 
horses,  and  stores.  The  danger  is  that  the  almost 
insane  fears  of  the  Sultan  may  lead  him  to  inflame 
racial  passions  in  order  to  promote  massacres, 
Albanians  in  Macedonia  playing  the  part  of  Kurds  in 
Armenia.  Whether  the  warnings  of  Russia  and 
Austria  will  be  sufficiently  potent  to  restrain  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Christians  is  doubtful.  Clearly  it  is 
more  than  ever  the  duty  of  English  sympathisers  with 
the  "  Macedonian  cause  "  to  restrain  exhibitions  of  zeal 
untempered  with  knowledge. 

Lord  Justice  Chitty's  death  removes  from  the 
Courts  one  more — almost  the  last — of  the  judges  who 
could  claim  consideration  on  any  ground  except  that 
they  were  judges.  During  the  week  of  the  University 
Boat  Race  Sir  Joseph  Chitty  was  almost  as  great  a 
figure  on  the  Championship  course  as  in  Chancery 
Court  No.  1.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  infuse  life  into 
Chancery  proceedings,  but  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  did  it_ 
His  was  certainly  the  liveliest  of  the  Chancery  Courts — 
nor  was  it  the  least  learned.  He  knew  his  law,  his  own 
mind,  and  something  of  men  and  women.  There  are 
plenty  of  accomplished  lawyers  to  succeed  him — the 
Bar  never  lacks  for  able  and  pleasant  men — but  none 
the  less  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill  the  place  of 
Lord  Justice  Chitty. 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill's  eminence  as  a  constitutional 
authority,  kindly  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,, 
depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  his  apt  quotation 
from  greater  authorities.  In  illustration,  we  note  his 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons  suggesting  that  in 
such  cases  as  Whitmarsh's,  Lieutenant  Wark's,  and 
Nurse  White's,  the  judge  should  have  a  discretion  of 
either  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  or  merely  record- 
ing it.  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  is  the  real  author, 
and  the  suggestion,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  his 
authorship.  But  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Attorney- 
General  referred  the  question  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
A  better  definition  of  murder  is  required,  and  in  this 
connexion  the  proposed  Bill  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C., 
"The  Constructive  Murder  Abolition  Bill,"  must  be 
considered.  The  circumstances  of  the  cases  where  the 
judge  might  exercise  his  discretion  would  need  care- 
fully specifying.  By  a  better  definition  many  cases  now- 
treated  as  murders  would  be  reduced  to  manslaughter. 
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There  is  some  misunderstanding  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  speech  at  Kingston.  The  Bill  which  he 
intends  to  introduce  relating-  to  the  taking-  of  secret 
commissions  will  not  be  concerned  merely  with  such 
illicit  transactions  as  have  come  prominently  into 
notice  of  late  in  connexion  with  company  promoting, 
but  with  many  other  forms  of  bribery  and  corruption 
which  infest  business  life.  Lord  Russell's  address  was 
given  at  the  opening  of  new  technical  schools,  and 
there  was  no  such  incongruity,  as  has  been  supposed,  in 
his  choosing  the  topic  he  did.  He  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  statement  of  his  coadjutor  in  this  matter, 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  who  more  than  two  years  ago  said,  in 
writing  of  business  corruption  and  bribery  generally  : 
"Lastly,  but  not  least,  bribery  riddles,  makes  hollow 
and  unsound,  a  great  deal  ot  business,  including  trans- 
actions in  which  the  professions  of  engineers  and 
architects  are  interested."  The  new  element  introduced 
into  the  law  would  be  making  the  giving  and  taking  of 
illicit  commissions  a  misdemeanour.  The  genesis  of 
this  is  in  suggestions  made  by  correspondents  to  Sir 
Edward  Fry  in  1896,  and  he  and  the  Chief  Justice  have 
had  the  question  before  them  since  that  date. 

The  two  great  medical  corporations  of  England,  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  have 
always  maintained  a  fine  standard  of  culture,  and  Sir 
William  MacCormac,  in  his  Hunterian  oration  on 
Tuesday,  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  his  college. 
Recurring  tributes  to  the  memory  of  great  Englishmen 
are  more  than  an  efflorescence  of  our  civilisation  ;  they 
at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  best  side  of  our  pride  of 
race  and  stir  existing  generations  to  emulation  of  the 
past.  Such  civilisations  are  the  modern  representatives 
of  that  ancestor-worship  which  played  so  great  a  part 
in  the  dawn  of  modern  civilisation,  and,  granted  that 
the  subjects  are  worthy,  the  sumptuous  repetition  of 
well-known  details  acquires  some  of  the  emotional 
value  of  a  ritual.  Hunter's  fitness  to  become  an  his- 
torical demi-god  of  science  is  indubitable  ;  there  is  no 
English  name  in  surgery  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
his  ;  and  in  zoology,  perhaps,  Darwin  alone  can  stand 
by  his  side.  Sir  William  MacCormac  insisted,  perhaps 
unduly,  on  Hunter's  isolation  from  the  eclectic  interests 
which  are  the  stamp  of  what  we  now  call  "culture."  But 
"culture  "  is  a  possession  more  common  in  mediocrities 
than  in  the  great ;  too  often  it  is  the  imitative  tribute  of 
the  unoriginal  to  their  betters.  At  the  best  it  is  a 
grace  of  individual  life,  and  not  a  legacy  from  one  man 
to  all  posterity^ 

The  apostles  of  general  'disarmament  will  hardly 
draw  much  comfort  from  the  discussion  on  the  German 
Army  Bill  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag. 
General  von  Gossler  contended  that  foreign  respect  for 
Germany,  the  great  guarantee  of  peace,  could  be  secured 
only  by  the  empire's  getting  ahead  of  other  countries 
in  technical  equipment,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
artillery.  The  proposed  increase  of  batteries  is  from 
494,  the  existing  number,  to  574.  The  present  number 
of  field  guns  to  an  army  corps  in  Germany  is  126, 
while  in  France  it  is  138,  and  in  Russia  128.  These 
are  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  in  practice  the 
only  views  that  count. 

In  an  excellent  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion Major  May  laid  down  elaborate  details  as  to  the 
choice  of  artillery  positions.  The  question  is,  however, 
mainly  one  of  common-sense.  In  practice  there  is 
rarely  any  choice.  Ammunition  supply  is  a  vital  point, 
imperfectly  realised  in  our  army.  At  the  last  manoeuvres 
one  waggon  accompanied  each  battery— a  proportion 
calculated  to  give  staff  officers  a  false  impression  of 
What  artillery  really  is.  The  suggestion  that  it  would 
be  preferable  at  niano.'Uvres  to  place  all  the  artillery  on 
one  side  for  each  fight  is  a  novel  one,  and,  though  it 
has  disadvantages,  is  worth  trying.  The  side  with  the 
guns  would  be  on  the  offensive,  and  the  spare  bat- 
teries would  park  guns  and  use  limbers  to  represent 
waggons 

The  new  departure  in  the  direction  of  interchanging 
English  and  colonial  troops  is  more  than  a  move  in 


military  organisation.  It  should  help  forward  imperial 
consolidation,  and  encourage  colonial  recruiting.  There 
are  unfortunately  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  such  a  plan  can  be  generally  adopted.  One  is, 
that,  although  the  great  colonies  have  large  militia 
forces,  the  number  of  permanent  troops  is  so  small 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exchange  complete 
English  units  ;  and  to  send  a  squadron  of  cavalry  or 
detachment  of  infantry  so  far  away  from  their  head- 
quarters would  not  be  conducive  to  efficiency.  For 
instance,  the  permanent  troops  of  Canada  only  include 
two  troops  of  cavalry  and  four  companies  of  infantry  ; 
and  in  the  Australian  colonies  the  numbers  are  still 
less. 

We  hear  much  of  submarine  boats  just  now ;  much 
both  for  and  against  them  ;  but  what  we  want  are 
practical  tests  as  to  their  value  by  practical  men  in  our 
own  service.  At  present  there  is  no  sign  of  an)'  oppor- 
tunity being  given  to  our  officers  to  ascertain  what 
these  boats  are  capable  of.  If  boats  of  this  class  are  to 
be  encountered,  the  Admiralty  is  unwise  in  withholding 
experience  which  would  enable  submarine  attack  to  be 
understood  and  guarded  against.  These  boats  may 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  future  naval  operations, 
and  may  possibly  dictate  a  change  of  tactics.  If  the 
material  for  experiment  were  available,  valuable  lessons 
might  be  learnt  during  the  annual  manoeuvres. 

Captive  balloons  have  been  tried  as  a  means  of 
detecting  boats  under  water,  but  failed  when  the  boats 
were  painted  the  right  colour.  Balloons,  therefore,  are 
valueless  for  this  purpose,  and  their  use  at  sea  can  never 
be  so  great  as  on  shore  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  cases 
where  they  might  prove  serviceable.  The  French 
recognise  this  fully,  and  experimented  with  them  satis- 
factorily long  ago.  For  observing  movements  on  land, 
and  especially  during  a  blockade,  circumstances  might 
easily  arise  when  advantage  could  be  taken  of  balloon- 
ing apparatus.  During  the  manoeuvres  of  1888  three 
cruisers  ran  the  blockade  from  Berehaven,  and  obtained 
such  a  good  start  before  their  departure  was  discovered 
that  they  held  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  to  ransom. 
Would  this  have  been  possible  if  a  captive  balloon  had 
enabled  the  blockaders  to  see  over  the  island  ?  The 
Admiralty  leave  everything  in  the  way  of  initiative  to 
officers  themselves,  who  have  a  natural  reluctance  to 
put  forward  ideas  which  may  probably  be  condemned 
as  fads.  Continental  nations  seldom  neglect  to  put 
every  invention  brought  forward  as  adaptable  for 
warlike  purposes  to  searching  tests,  and  encourage 
their  officers  to  make  experiments. 

In  a  recent  report  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Alexandretta  drew  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  growing  demand  for  machinery  for  windmills  in  the 
province  of  Aleppo.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
British  manufacturers  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  demand  for  such  machinery  in  Syria,  but  of 
the  far  more  important  market  presented  by  Russia 
in  Europe.  From  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  the  current  of  the  rivers  is  so  slow 
that  water-mills  are  frequently  constructed  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  There  is  in  consequence  a  great 
demand,  especially  in  remote  rural  districts,  for  simple 
machinery,  the  motive  power  for  which  can  be  supplied 
by  wind  or  oxen.  Our  German  and  Belgian  competitors 
are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  are  sending  out  large 
quantities  of  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery  specially 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  districts  in 
which  capital  is  rare,  and  skilled  machinists,  competent 
to  deal  with  complicated  machinery,  are  almost  un- 
known. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  surprised,  though  we 
should  wish  to  be,  at  the  result  of  a  Dumber  of  prosecu- 
tions instituted  by  European  houses  against  Japanese 
trade-mark  pirates.  In  each  case  the  decision  has  been 
in  favour  of  the  pirate.  Until  the  beginning  of  last 
year  there  was  no  remedy  for  this  kind  of  thing,  because 
foreigners  could  not  obtain  the  registration  of  their 
trade-marks  in  Japan.  When  the  privilege  was  con- 
ferred, the  foreigners  proceeded  to  take  the  infringers 
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of  their  rights  into  Court.  The  law  is  a  trifle  ambiguous, 
and  it  is  really  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  retrospec- 
tive in  its  action  or  not.  At  any  rate,  no  foreigner  has 
been  able  to  secure  an  injunction  even  against  the  most 
I  flagrant  of  his  Japanese  imitators.  The  fact  is  not  so 
aggravating  as  the  line  taken  in  justification.  Many 
goods  of  Japanese  manufacture,  argue  the  natives,  bear 
trade-marks  similar  to  those  used  by  foreigners,  and 
these  marks  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  competing 
with  goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  "  By  this  practice 
the  Japanese  have  been  able  to  make  considerable 
profits,  to  the  detriment  of  their  foreign  competitors, 
and  if  such  marks  were  pronounced  invalid,  Japanese 
manufacturers  would  suffer  heavy  loss,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  would  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
This  decision  is,  therefore,  of  immense  importance  to 
the  Japanese."  This  is  not  a  fanciful  statement:  the 
observations  are  those  of  the  "  Jijo  Shimpo,"  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  country. 

No  essential  change  in  the  position  round  Manila  is 
likel  v  until  the  American  reinforcements  arrive.  Mean- 
while the  Americans,  under  General  Miller,  have  bom- 
barded and  captured  Iloilo.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  deadly  enterprise,  for  the  Filipinos  left  the 
town  in  haste  as  soon  as  the  American  forces  began  to 
land.  But  General  Otis  knows  his  business,  and  means 
to  carry  it  through  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  In  this 
respect  he  contrasts  favourably  with  the  politicians  at 
Washington.  It  is  mere  time-serving  for  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  McEnery  Resolution  affirming  that  the 
United  States  have  no  intention  to  annex  the  Philippines 
permanently.  The  Resolution  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
a  manoeuvre  to  secure  the  necessary  vote  upon  the 
Paris  Treaty.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
Government,  indeed,  is  like  to  disappear  altogether  in 
view  of  the  report  on  the  War  Office  maladministration. 
It  is  an  astounding  scandal  to  find  the  officials  who 
were  responsible  for  the  gross  irregularities  and  mis- 
managements during  the  late  war  carefully  white- 
washed, while  a  plain-dealing  soldier  like  General 
Miles  is  discredited. 

The  report,  however,  is  a  good  object-lesson  to  the 
people  of  England.  It  will  show  them  how  the  bosses 
work  the  "  machine,"  and  how  unscrupulous,  even 
when  his  own  country  is  concerned,  the  Washington 
politician  can  become.  And  there  are  signs  that  we 
shall  receive  another  object-lesson  very  soon  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  sudden  great  affection  which  America 
is  said  to  have  developed  for  England.  The  Anglo- 
American  Commission  is  struggling  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  but  the  process  has  not,  so  far,  been 
characterised  by  an  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of 
America  to  deal  generously  with  Canada.  It  would 
not  be  a  great  surprise  to  those  who  know  the  character 
of  the  Washington  politician  if  the  report  that  a  failure 
is  now  practically  assured  proves  to  be  true. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Sir  Robert  Giffen's 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  address  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Empire  was  a  naive  confession  that  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  there  been  no  empire  to  expand. 
As  the  Manchester  School  did  not  succeed  in  casting  off 
the  colonies,  he  is  prepared  to  tolerate  the  connexion 
and  to  talk  platitudes  about  a  mission  from  which  he 
and  his  economic  friends  have  found  it  impossible 
to  save  the  British  race.  Even  Sir  Robert  Giffen's 
imagination,  however,  seems  to  have  been  touched  by 
contemplation  of  the  strides  made  since  1871.  Why  he 
should  go  so  far  back,  unless  his  object  be  to  refuse 
credit  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  we  cannot  imagine. 
The  imperial  awakening  of  the  British  peoples  was 
inspired  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  chief  advances 
made  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  began  with 
the  Government  which  took  office  in  1874. 

On  one  point  Sir  Robert  Giffen  landed  himself  in  a 
logical  dilemma.  The  record  of  prosperity  on  which  he 
enlarged  was  qualified  only  in  regard  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  advance  in  population  but  decline  in 
business.    In  combating  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 


adoption  of  strong  measures  to  defeat  the  bounties,  he 
said  that  countervailing  duties  would  be  ineffectual 
because  they  would  not  increase  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  admission  cuts  away  the  very  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  Cobdenites,  the  whole  force  of  whose 
objections  to  countervailing  duties  is  summed  up  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  That  countervailing  fduties 
would  give  the  colonies  a  preference  in  the  markets  of 
the  Mother-country  is  indisputable.  Such  a  preference 
would  mean  the  purchase  of  West  Indian  sugar  rather 
than  German  or  French.  We  now  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  that  this  end  can  be 
attained  without  detriment  to  the  consumer.  The 
Cobden  Club  will  have  to  gag  Sir  Robert  if  he  is  not 
to  give  their  case  absolutely  away. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  taken  a  step 
which  may  become  an  important  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church.  For  the  first  time  the 
"conscientious  objector"  to  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical courts  is  to  be  seriously  listened  to.  The  Prayer- 
book  constitutes  the  "Ordinary"  the  normal  inter- 
preter of  the  Rubrics  ;  in  case  of  doubt  the  Archbishop 
is  to  decide.  Dr.  Temple  proposes  to  act  in  his  statu- 
tory character  as  the  final  authority  on  disputed  Rubrics. 
It  is  a  bold  experiment,  and  it  may  succeed.  If  the 
assertions  of  loyalty  with  which  the  most  "  advanced" 
ritualists  have  not  ceased  to  accompany  their  extreme 
proceedings  are  really  genuine,  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
obedience  shall  be  rendered  to  the  decisions  of  a 
tribunal  which  is  certainly  spiritual,  if  it  can  hardly 
be  described  as  canonical.  The  Primate's  courage 
deserves  applause,  and  we  wish  well  to  his  experiment. 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  is  certainly  improving. 
The  first  Protestant  apology  has  appeared  in  the 
"Times."  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  frankly  acknowledges 
that  he  was  misled  by  his  authorities — the  Church 
Association — into  making  an  unwarrantable  accusation 
against  Ely  Theological  College.  Surely  Lady  Wim- 
borne  will  now  repudiate  the  donkey-legend  ;  and,  to 
be  quite  just,  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  will  reconsider  the 
evidence  for  his  painful  suggestion  that  Low  Churchmen 
carry  their  contempt  for  the  Prayer-book  to  the  length  of 
omitting  the  Consecration  Prayer  from  the  Communion 
Service.  The  Holborn  Resolutions  and  the  scandal- 
monger's "Secret  History"  might  be  appropriately 
united  in  a  penitential  burning  of  "  vanities." 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon- Hartland  was  right  to  be 
sceptical  of  Lord  Valentia's  assurances  that  no  harm 
would  accrue  from  sundry  villages  draining  into  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Thames.  That  the  villages 
which  sent  the  deputation  to  the  Conservancy  should 
object  to  being  debarred  this  privilege  is  perhaps  natural 
enough  ;  but  the  villagers'  pockets  cannot  be  the  first 
consideration  with  all  the  world  as  with  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  we  had  rather  that  Headington  were 
ruined  than  London  and  other  towns  on  the  Thames 
were  poisoned.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  since 
the  Act  of  1894  the  Conservancy  has  been  able  to 
materially  purify  Thames  water,  and  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  submit  to  these  small  but  dangerous  practices 
of  pollution  in  various  districts  along  the  upper  reaches. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  much  more  considerable  and 
scandalous  pollution  of  the  Wandle  and  Mole  will  also 
be  checked  once  and  for  all. 

Although  little  is  heard  of  it  on  this  side,  the  Uni- 
versity education  controversy  excited  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
letter  is  in  full  blast  in  Ireland.  Two  bodies,  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  proposed  changes,  the 
Council  of  Belfast  College  and  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University,  have  met,  and  it  is  significant  that  both 
unequivocally  condemn  the  present  system.  The 
governing  body  of  the  Queen's  College  unanimously 
agreed,  in  their  first  resolution,  that  "  the  present  pro- 
vision for  University  education  in  Ireland  is  unsatis- 
factory," and  although,  at  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University,  the  question  was  debated  in  private  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  it  is  known  that  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  a  resolution  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  Belfast.    This  places  those   who   protest  against 
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"disturbing"  the  present  satisfactory  situation  in  an 
awkward  position  ;  for  if  the  two  great  pillars  of  that 
system,  the  Belfast  Queen's  College  and  the  Royal 
University,  admit  that  it  is  not  satisfactory,  the  onus  is 
cast  on  them  of  producing  a  better  scheme  than  Mr. 
Balfour's. 

Once  more  the  question  of  raising  the  age  limit  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  is  coming  to  the  front. 
Once  more  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
even  more  than  their  employers,  bar  the  way.  Their 
action  is  unfortunate,  and  unfortunately  natural.  The 
more  members  of  a  family  that  earn  wages,  the  greater 
the  spending  power  of  all.  The  half-timers  are  mostly 
quite  as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  other  children.  Why 
lose  their  weekly  contributions  to  the  family  fund  ?  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  child's  parent  should 
look  very  far  beyond  immediate  necessity  ;  more  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  his  employer.  What 
might  be  described  as  the  educational  discovery  of  the 
day  is  that  technical  superstructure  can  stand  only  on  a 
foundation  of  mental  training.  What,  then,  can  be  said 
educationally  of  a  system  which  places  the  two  side  by 
side,  instead  of  making  one  the  base  for  the  other? 
Even  on  the  most  rigorously  material  view,  it  is  now 
recognised  that  education  makes  for  the  production  of 
wealth  ;  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  any  saving  that 
makes  against  real  education  is  unsound  economically. 
There  is  also  the  point  of  national  faith.  Are  we  never 
to  redeem  our  promise  to  Europe  that  we  would  raise 
the  minimum  school  age  to  twelve  ? 

Mr.  Courtney  was  quite  in  his  element  in  addressing 
the  students  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
philosopher  lecturing  the  young  is  quite  his  role  ;  and 
when  so  happy  as  in  a  scientific  environment,  where 
life  and  affairs  try  to  settle  down  into  the  rigid  perfec- 
tion of  abstract  theory?  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  wise  man  was  not  wanting  to  the  occasion.  But 
the  record  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  is  an 
easy  thing  to  dilate  on  after  dinner  ;  for  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  but  praise.  If  there  are  subjects  on 
which  the  average  man  needs  to  be  taught  to  think,  it 
is  those  of  which  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  master  by  the 
light  of  nature.    Among  these  certainly  is  politics. 

Few  men's  judgment  on  the  minister-director  ques- 
tion will  be  affected  by  the  division  in  -the  House  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  judgment  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  not  interested  undoubtedly  is  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  would  be  better  that  no 
minister,  or  indeed  no  member  of  Parliament,  should 
be  a  director  of  a  public  company,  but  that  such 
a  counsel  of  perfection  could  be  attained  only  at  a 
cost  too  great  for  the  gain.  Mr.  Balfour's  argument 
that  the  abolition  of  the  director  element  in  the 
Ministry  would  leave  others  yet  more  dangerous  is 
not  very  convincing  ;  but  his  point  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily deprive  either  business  or  public  life  of  many  of 
the  best  and  ablest  men  cannot  in  our  view  be  got  over. 
The  great  man  is  the  great  thing  in  public  life  ;  and  the 
great  man  tends  to  be  great  in  "everything,  in  industrial 
and  commercial  life  as  in  that  of  the  State.  The  loss  to 
the  community  by  the  exclusion  from  office  of  some  of 
the  best  of  those  whom  personal  calibre  brings  to  the 
front  in  industrial  matters  would,  we  believe,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  gain  from  their  absence 
whose  industrial  position  is  due  to -supposed  eminence 
in  something  non-industrial.  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  throwing  over  that  rcchauffee  of  political 
dialectic,  "  the  stake  in  the  country." 

We  should  like  to  feel  satisfaction,  but  we  cannot 
help  confessing  rather  to  alarm,  at  the  prospect  of  two 
more  statues  from  the  County  Council.  Is  "  Boadicea" 
Id  he  the  artistic  standard  ?  Is  the  work  to  be  tendered 
lor  ?  I  low  is  a  sculptor  to  be  selected  ?  And  apprehen- 
sions do  not  stop  there.  History  comes  in  as  well  as 
art.  Are  the  inscriptions  to  be  as  misleading  as  that 
of  the  Marvel  memorial  ?  Will  Chaucer  find  himself 
clubbed  a  Puritan  because  his  statue  is  to  be  made 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Milton? 


LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 

MEMBERS  of  Parliament  have  shown  what  they 
think  about  the  Debate  on  the  Address  b\ 
declining  to  listen  to  it.  The  Session  is  in  the  first 
exuberance  of  its  youth,  and  M.P.s,  after  the  long 
recess,  are  supposed  to  be  hungering  and  thirsting  to 
get  to  work.  Yet  the  rambling  discussion  on  things  in 
general  has  already  wearied  them.  They  do  not  come 
down  to  hear  the  speeches,  and  hardly  can  be  induced 
to  vote.  Less  than  half  of  them  were  present  in  the 
division  on  Mr.  Labouchere's  House  of  Lords  Amend- 
ment, at  the  close  of  a'full-dress  debate,  which  involved 
a  question  of  the  highest  constitutional  importance. 
Legislators  are  really  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  stay 
away  from  what  has  become,  by  this  time,  an  intolerably 
useless  function.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  not  go  a  little 
further,  and  impress  upon  their  leaders  the  desirability 
of  curtailing  or  abolishing  it.  But  they  do  not  yet 
seem  to  realise  that  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
Chamber  for  the  Ventilation  of  Abstract  Ideas  is 
almost  an  anachronism.  The  Press  and  the  Public 
Meeting  have  superseded  it  in  this  capacity.  The  time 
was  when  it  was  useful  to  get  a  subject  talked  about 
in  Parliament,  even  if  there  were  no  possibility  of 
legislating  upon  it.  The  process  at  least  ensured  that 
general  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  matter. 
But  in  these  days  that  is  only  one,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  best,  method  of  reminding  the  elector — that  is  to 
say  the  average  reader  of  the  average  newspaper — that 
he  ought  to  apply  his  mind  to  some  question  of  genuine 
or  assumed  public  importance.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  spent  the  best  part  of  an  invaluable  fortnight — a 
fortnight  when  everybody  is  fresh  and  full  of  going — in 
getting  into  print  a  series  ofioratorical  essays  on  such 
topics  as  Land  Tenure  in  Towns,  the  Position  of  the 
Scotch  Crofters,  British  Policy  in  the  Far  East,  the  Veto 
Power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  right  of 
Ministers  to  sit  on  the  Boards  of  joint-stock  companies. 
Some  of  the  speeches  were  able,  and  some  of  the 
questions  raised  are  interesting  enough.  But  what 
good  comes  of  all  this  debating-society  business  ?  What 
possible  end  has  been  secured,  that  would  not  equally  well 
have  been  attained  if  Mr.  Labouchere  had  delivered  his 
oration  in  St.  James's  Hall,  or  Mr.  Morton  had  put  his 
in  the  form  of  an  article  for  the  "  Fortnightly  "  or  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  ? 

One  object',  indeed,  was  served  by  the  discussion,  on 
Monday  evening,  of  the  anti-House-of-Lords  Amend- 
ment. It  repealed,  more  clearly  than  ever,, the  weak- 
ness and  futility  of  the  official  Liberal  attitude  upon 
the  question  of  "  reforming"  the  Peers  out  of  legisla- 
tive existence.  The  struggles  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  to  slip  out  of  the 
logical  noose,  which  their  remorseless  Northampton 
ally  threw  over  their  necks,  furnished  Mr.  Balfour  with 
the  opportunity  for  some  brilliant  "chaff."  Mr. 
Labouchere,  it  is  true,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  what  he  wants.  He  believes  that  a  Second 
Chamber — particularly  when  it  is  composed  of  persons 
with  titles — is  a  nuisance.  Therefore  he  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  it,  once  for  all,  by  practically 
depriving  it  of  all  independent  authority,  and  compel- 
ling it  to  say  ditto  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
is  not  statesmanship  ;  but  it  is  at  least  Radical  ;  it 
is  "  democratic,"  and  it  is  intelligible.  But  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
a  peer  himself  one  of  these  days,  knows  very  well  that 
hereditary  rank,  since  it  means  an  hereditary  faculty 
for  government,  and  in  most  cases  an  early  and  admir- 
able training  in  affairs,  is  a  most  valuable  element  to 
keep  in  any  political  system.  He  is  aware  that  a  Second 
Chamber  is  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution,  and  that  none  has  ever  worked 
so  smoothly  as  our  own.  To  abolish  the  "\eto"of 
the  Lords  would  be  to  confer  an  enormously  increased 
influence,  not  on  the  House  of  Commons,  but  either  on 
the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Caucus.  In  any  case, 
there  would  be  a  revolutionary  change,  and  Sir  Henry 
C  ampbell-Bannerman  is  too  much  of  an  official  Liberal 
to  desire  revolution,  or  wish  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  forces  which  renders  the  House  of  Commons  even 
now  the  strongest  representative  Chamber  in  the 
world.    All  these  are  excellent  motives  for  a  Liberal 
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leaving  the  Peers  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
party  is  committed,  in  a  general  way,  to  objecting 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the 
languid  sentiment  on  the  subject,  which  Lord  Rosebery 
took  over  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  front  Opposition 
bench  on  Monday  felt  itself  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
Mr.  Labouchere's  honest  root-and-branch  proposal,  and 
then  to  accept  an  amendment,  which  implies  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  the  Upper  House,  though 
nobody  knows  what. 

The  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  which  Liberals,  who 
are  not  Laboucherians  or  sans-culottes,  make  against 
the  Upper  Chamber  is  that  its  complexion  is  perma- 
nently Tory.  They  would  be  content,  they  protest,  if 
they  had  "  equality  of  opportunity"  in  the  two  Houses 
— if  they  did  not  have  to  legislate  with  a  "  continuous, 
stereotyped  majority"  against  them.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  naive  in  this  unvarnished  assumption 
that  English  politics  ought  to  be  formally  carried 
on  as  a  party  game,  and  that  it  is  not  "fair" 
and  sportsmanlike  to  give  one  team  an  ad- 
vantage withheld  from  the  other.  If,  however,  the 
necessity  and  permanence  of  party  divisions  are  accepted, 
one  may  admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  Liberal 
contention.  But,  after  all,  every  good  Second  Chamber, 
hereditary  or  elective,  tends  to  be  "  conservative,"  in 
the  large  and  general  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  opposed  to  hasty  innovation  and  violent  change. 
Second  Chambers  are  "built  that  way ;  "  that  is  what 
they  are  meant  for — that  is  why  they  are  wanted.  Let 
anyone  recall  the  eulogies  which  English  constitution- 
alists like  Maine,  Bagehot,  and  Mr.  Bryce  have  pro- 
nounced on  the  American  Senate,  because  of  the 
supposed  possession  of  this  very  quality  ;  a  supposi- 
tion the  Senate's  more  recent  record  hardly  goes 
to  strengthen.  It  may  be  said  that  a  cautious 
conservatism  of  temper  need  not  mean  a  close 
adherence  to  one  political  party  alone.  The  Peers 
might  be  moderates  without  proscribing  the  Liberal 
party.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Liberals  .more  than  the  Peers.  The  same  causes  which 
have  made  Conservatives  of  the  majority  of  men  in  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Universities,  and  the  professions  have  operated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Liberalism,  as  moulded  and  trans- 
formed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  turned  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
Whig  Peers  into  Tories.  It  is  an  undo'ubted  weakness 
in  the  position  of  the  Lords  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  Tories,  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
administrative  and  legislative  capacity  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  its  parties 
more  evenly  balanced  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  consciousness  of  overwhelming  preponderance 
causes  the  majority  in  the  Lords  to  be  unduly 
cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  They 
would  act  with  a  great  deal  more  vigour  if  they 
had  to  encounter  an  effective  Opposition,  as  perhaps 
they  will  when  the  present  eclipse  of  Liberalism  has 
passed  away.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  party  in  the  Upper  House 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  few  years.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  constant  and  unalter- 
able as  to  furnish  a  valid  argument  for  changes  which 
would  ultimately  involve  the  reconstruction  of  our  Con- 
stitution from  top  to  bottom. 


"  L'AFFAIRE." 

T_T  O  W  difficult  it  is  to  gauge  accurately  the  foreigner's 
*  *  view  of  his  own  affairs  !  Hence,  many  interna- 
tional blunders,  for  which  the  journalist  is  by  no  means 
without  responsibility.  The  Dreyfus  case  is  as  good  an 
example  of  this  as  our  time  has  afforded.  We  read  our 
newspapers,  filled  with  extracts  from  Parisian  journals, 
often  of  no  high  type,  in^vnS^h  every  infamy  is  alleged 
of  distinguished  French/nen— journals  which  in  their 
land  of  origin  command  no  sort  of  respect — and  readily 
conclude  that,  on  their. own  showing,  French  politicians 
are  scoundrels,  and  that  all  Frenchmen  talk  and  dream 
of  nothing  but  I' Affaire.  A  more  ludicrous  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  situation  there  could  not  be.  Grossly 
exaggerated  as  many  accounts  of  D/eyfus  riots  have 


been,  they  were  not  more  exaggerated  than  the 
view  we  are  invited  to  take  of  the  ordinary 
Frenchman's  interest  in  the  case.  The  conver- 
sation of  all  classes  in  France  does  not  turn 
naturally  to  that  subject.  There  is  more  talk  of  it 
in  the  business  man's  train  to  London  than  among  the 
same  class  in  Paris. — We  hear  every  day  of  fre~5tr~plots 
to  overthrow  the  Republic,  but  in  France  even  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Head  of  the  State  has  pro- 
duced no  such  general  feeling"  of  insecurity  as  preceded 
the  Coup  d'etat  of  1851.  Trade  was  never  better, 
nor  the  general  commercial  tone  more  healthy. 
These  facts  are  not  as  thrilling  as  many  state- 
ments we  hear  on  this  matter,  but  they  have 
the  merit  of  being  true.  Literary  men,  journalists, 
and  politicians  in  France  love  a  prolonged  and  brilliant 
controversy,  and  we  over-estimate  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  sum-total  of  national  opinion.  M.  Cambon 
wisely  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  relations  between 
nations  and  individuals  were  based  on  the  same  principles, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  wise  to  try  to  understand 
each  other's  general  attitude.  Daily  comment  upon  the 
weakness  or  wickedness  of  our  neighbours  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  leading  to  the  good  under- 
standing we  desire.  There  cannot  be  too  strong  condem- 
nation of  any  system  which  may  lead  to  an  innocent 
person's  conviction  and  punishment  ;  but  we  hesitate 
to  brand  the  leading  men  of  France  as  guilty  of  hideous 
crime  without  extenuating  circumstances. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  Dreyfus  was  expelled  from 
the  army.    Five  Ministries  have  held  office  since  that 
time,  composed  of  moderate  and  advanced  Republicans  ; 
but,  when  they  came  to  grapple  with  the  essential  facts 
of  the  case,  the  persons  responsible  have  sooner  or  later 
taken  up  much  the  same  attitude.    The  latest  develop- 
ment is  the  most  startling.    A  Bill  has  been  introduced, 
and  has  already  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  alter- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  in  all 
future  cases,  but  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  Dreyfus 
matter  alone.    Nobody  seriously  affects  to  deny  that  it 
is  a  loi  de  circonstance.    We  may  accept  one  of  three 
explanations  of  this  proceeding.    Firstly,  there  is  that 
of  the  Government,  and  of  some  serious  journals  like 
the  "  Debats,"  which  ground  their  arguments  oh  the 
report  of_  M.    Mazeau.   the   President  of  the  whole 
Court,  and  his  fellow-commissioners.     The  Criminal 
Chamber  has  been  exposed,  they  say,  for  three  months 
to  a  campaign  of  unexampled  insult  and  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  the  judges  would  have  been  superhuman  if  they 
had  altogether  escaped  its  effects  ;  it  is,  therefore,  better 
for  them  and  for  the  public  that  the  whole  Court  should 
take  part  in  the  final  decision,     "  At  all  hazards,"  says 
M.    Dupuy,   "that  decision  must  be  final."    This  is 
the  view,  not  only  of  the  Ministry,  but  of  the  highest 
judicial  authority  in  France.    Secondly,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  corruption  among  French  states- 
men  is  so  gross  that,  unless  their  colleagues,  who 
have  been   ministers  of  war,  are  shielded  from  the 
due  reward  of  their  infamies,  they  will  betray  their 
partners  in   iniquity.    This  is  the  story  of  the  baser 
Parisian  press  ;  it  is  startling  and  shocking,  and  is, 
therefore,    eagerly    reprinted    by   our    own  papers. 
Thirdly,  we  may  assume  that  French  ministries  are 
composed  of  men  and  not  monsters,  fallible  men,  and 
possibly  not  always   scrupulous  politicians,  but  still 
human  beings,  and  not  likely  to  condemn  a  fellow- 
creature  to  undeserved  punishment  except  for  such 
grave  reasons  of  .State  that  they  can  invoke  the  dan- 
gerous maxim  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex"  to  cover 
their   action.      May   there   be   some    personage  or 
some    principle  of  policy  involved,   so  vital    to  the 
stability  of  France   that   the   sacrifice  of  one  man 
may  seem,   in  comparison,   a  small  thing    to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  State  ? 
Situations  have  occurred  before  in  history  when  indi- 
viduals have  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  supposed 
salvation  of  society,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  successive 
French  ministries  may  have  been  face  to  face  with  such 
a  dilemma.    If  so,  their  decision  may  have  been  de- 
plorable, but  their  position  demands  more  consideration 
than  we  English  have  given  it.    Burked  inquiries  are 
not  peculiar  to  France  ;  and  if  it  is  well  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home,  there  is  no  reason  it  should  not 
be  continued  abroad. 
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We  do  not  defend  the  choice  that  has  been  made 
and  the  steps  taken  by  these  statesmen,  but  their 
difficulties  may  have  been  appalling.  Again,  the  political 
class  in  France  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  highest  or 
best,  or  most  typical,  of  the  nation  at  large.  French 
ministries  are  largely  composed  of  those  who  have 
graduated  in  journalism  :  smart  writing  may  place  a  man 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  treaties  with  Tsars,  and  hob- 
nob with  ambassadors.  If  any  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  present  condition  of  affairs — and  we  love  over 
here  to  draw  morals  at  our  neighbours'  expense — we 
think  it  was  pointed  long  ago  by  the  Great  Napoleon 
when  he  said  that  literary  folks  and  wits  were  delightful 
companions,  but  from  them  one  should  never  select 
neither  a  wife  or  a  Minister.  Saving  some  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, the  remark  still  holds  good  ;  and  yet  who  could 
have  shown  more  tact  than  M.  Delcasse  ?  or  when 
was  a  debate  conducted  in  more  perfect  taste  than  the 
last  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ? 

It  is  true  the  French  are  des  machines  nerveuscs,  but 
they  possess  resources  of  industry  and  courage  which 
should  command  the  respect  of  our  countrymen,  if  their 
mobility  startles  us.  If  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  saying 
that  every  nation  owes  its  highest  reputation  to  the 
splendour  of  its  writers,  the  position  of  France  is  little 
short,  if  at  all,  of  the  highest.  It  is  true  that  they 
might  be  better  politicians  if  they  were  less  brilliant, 
for  it  is  certain  that  if  we  were  less  stupid  we  should 
be  less  free.  A  Dreyfus  Affair  may  be  impossible 
here  ;  but,  if  so,  we  should  thank  the  continuity  of  our 
traditions  rather  than  flatter  ourselves  on  our  own 
rectitude.  It  is  not  with  impunity  that  a  nation  cuts 
herself  off  from  her  past,  and  France  may  be  tempted 
to-day  to  ask  herself  the  question  put  by  Renan  exactly 
ten  years  ago,  "  Is  the  Revolution  a  failure  after  all? 
But  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  which  owes  to  her 
more  than  it  can  ever  repay  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  of 
art,  and  literature,  should  hesitate  long  before  it  brings 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation. 


CHINESE  PROBLEMS. 

THE  "open  door"  is  a  policy  which  ought  to 
appeal  to  every  large-minded  individual.  That 
it  has  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  Continental 
Powers  has  been  due  to  a  not  wholly  unfounded 
belief  that  its  net  result  is  a  monopoly  of  British 
trade.  When  doors  have  been  kept  ajar,  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  a  vast  preponderance  of 
British  goods  passes  through  them  ;  and  rival  nations 
have  exhibited  a  by  no  means  unnatural  desire  to  get 
them  closed  again.  Where  full  development  has  been 
permitted  to  the  principles  of  Free-trade,  however, 
satisfactory  proofs  have  been  afforded  that  the  open 
door  means  equal  opportunities  to  all.  One  need  only 
instance  the  acute  and  increasing  rivalry  of  Germany  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  When,  there- 
fore, at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Session,  Ministers 
declare  their  intention  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  in  China,  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
every  reason  for  congratulation.  But  the  announce- 
ment inspires  an  altogether  opposite  feeling  when  it  is 
discovered  that  the  door  has  already  been  slammed  to 
in  various  quarters  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  may  lead  to  a  system  of  give 
without  take. 

When  we  turn  to  the  North  of  China  we  find  the 
whole  of  the  three  Manchurian  provinces  filled  with 
Russian  Cossacks,  and  dominated  by  Russian  influence. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  Manchuria  has  become 
Russian  territory  ;  a  fact  which  we  have  been  betrayed 
into  recognising  by  an  acknowledgment  of  Russia's 
right  to  prohibit  a  railway,  which  is  to  be  built  with 
British  capital,  from  being  pledged  as  security  to  the 
investors.  At  this  moment  there  are  nearly  13,000 
Russians  in  the  I.iao-tung  Peninsula,  and  the  significant 
news  was  recently  telegraphed  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  reinforcements  now  being  dispatched  by  Russia  to 
the  Far  East  consists  of  veterans  in  place  of  raw 
recruits.  Peking  lies  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
Russia.  Her  naval  base  al  Tort  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
is  nearly  eighty  miles  nearer  than  Wci-hai-wei  to  the 
Pei  Ho,  the  first  point  of  attack  in  an  advance  on  the 


capital ;  and  while  we  are  talking  about  the  expense 
of  fortifying  our  new  acquisition,  the  Russians  are 
strengthening  their  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  with 
feverish  haste.  Meanwhile,  the  same  energy  is  being 
displayed  by  them  in  pushing  forward  the  construction 
.  of  the  Trans-Manchurian  railway,  which  in  a  few  years' 
time  will  enable  them  to  pour  100,000  men  into 
Northern  China.  Germany  and  France  are  almost 
equally  active  within  their  chosen  spheres.  The  former 
Power  has  obtained  a  monopoly  of  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  province  of  Shantung ;  while  France  is 
busy  with  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  British  in- 
fluence in  the  South-West,  and  is  making  strenuous 
efforts,  for  political  reasons,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  doubtfully  lucrative  trade  of  Yunnan. 

An  examination  of  the  advantages  which  have  been 
secured  for  this  country  by  the  British  Government, 
and  for  which  we  wish  to  give  due  credit  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  reveals  the  fact  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  enormous  preponderance  of  our  trade  interests, 
the  sum  of  their  achievement  falls  far  short  of  what 
should  be  the  legitimate  mark.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that,  on  closer  investigation,  the  quality  of 
the  concessions  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  their 
quantity.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  Government 
have  given  a  vague  assurance  that  they  will  not  alienate 
any  territory  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  to  another  Power. 
The  pledge  is  obviously  worthless  in  the  face  of  China's 
present  helpless  and  dependent  position.  The  question 
is  purely  one  of  comparative  pressure  ;  and  if  China  is 
forced  to  break  her  word,  redress  must  be  sought,  not 
from  her,  but  from  the  Power  by  whom  she  has  been 
coerced  into  a  breach  of  faith.  The  lease  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  is  the  second  feather  in  the  Government  cap.  Its 
value  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  dependent  on  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  and  on  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  garrison. 
The  British  taxpayer  would  be  less  opposed  to  the 
former  were  he  able  to  rely  upon  the  pursuance  of  a 
coherent,  as  well  as  of  a  more  vigorous,  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  To  continue  the  list,  an  undertaking  has 
been  given  that,  so  long  as  British  trade  predominates, 
the  Inspector- General  of  Customs  shall  be  an  English- 
man. There  is  a  definiteness  about  this  statement 
which  places  it  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  non-aliena- 
tion of  the  Yang-tse  Valley  ;  but  feelings  of  natural 
exultation  are  damped  by  the  consideration  that,  in  all 
probability,  long  before  any  question  of  a  successor  to 
Sir  Robert  Hart  is  likely  to  arise,  orders  transmitted 
from  St.  Petersburg  will  be  implicitly  obeyed  at  Peking. 
The  more  solid  achievements  are  the  opening  of  fresh 
treaty  ports,  and  the  securing  of  various  concessions 
to  British  capitalists.  The  French  have  long  and  ob- 
stinately opposed  the  opening  of  Nanning-fu  as  a  treaty 
port,  and  the  diplomatic  triumph  of  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald  in  having  at  last  gained  that  point  deserves  the 
fullest  recognition.  There  is  less  satisfaction  in  esti- 
mating the  success  which  has  attended  British  diplo- 
macy in  regard  to  railway  construction  in  China.  An 
important  line  is  to  be  made  by  Anglo-German  enter- 
prise between  Tientsin  and  Chin-kiang,  by  means  of 
which  the  political  and  commercial  metropolis  of  China 
will  be  placed  in  communication.  But  the  Lu-han  con- 
cession for  a  great  trunk  railway  from  Peking  to  the 
Yang-tse  has  been  nominally  handed  over  to  a  Belgian 
syndicate,  whereas  the  details  of  the  scheme  have  been 
so  adroitly  manipulated,  that  ownership  and  control 
of  the  line  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  Russia  and 
France. 

This  is  the  "open  door"  with  a  vengeance.  In 
Manchuria,  England  submits  to  the  dictates  of 
Russia,  and  signs  seals  and  delivers  in  black  and 
white  an  acknowledgment  that  the  British  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  Chinese  affairs  north  of  the 
Great  Wall.  In  other  words,  nothing  short  of  an 
official  recognition  is  given  of  the  fact  that  Manchuria 
is  Russia's  sphere  of  influence.  Almost  in  the  same 
breath  England  acknowledges  Russia's  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  ;  and  the  act  which  was 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  us  in  the  North  is  coolly  com- 
mitted by  Russia  in  the  British  sphere,  while  the 
greatest  maritime  Power  in  the  world  stands  by  with- 
out an  articular  protest,  and  permits  herself  to  be 
bullied  out  of  her  just  claims.     It  cannot  be  pretended, 
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in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  open  door  has  been 
maintained,  save  at  the  expense  of  British  interests  ; 
and  the  blindest  politician  must  perceive  that  it  has 
been  shut  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  domi- 
nated by  our  Continental  rivals.  Consequently  it  is  a 
mere  fiction,  which  figures  nowhere  but  in  the  oratory 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
merits  of  an  alternative  policy.  While  our  statesmen 
have  been  stumping  about  the  country  talking  to  igno- 
rant audiences  about  the  glories  of  universal  commercial 
brotherhood,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  have  been 
busily  marking  out  their  spheres  of  influence  ;  and  when 
the  Foreign  Office  awakes  to  actualities,  it  will  discover 
that,  while  the  visionary  schemes  of  the  Government 
have  been  shedding  their  warm  rays  on  the  electorate, 
our  sharper  and  more  business-like  neighbours  have 
been  making  political  hay  in  the  Far  East.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  from  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view,  that  the  open  door  forms  a 
capital  excuse  for  inaction.  The  present  Government — 
one  of  the  most  powerful  coalitions  which  have  ever 
been  formed  in  modern  times — is  characterised  by  a 
curious  timidity.  What  is  wanted  in  regard  to  Chinese 
affairs  is  a  policy.  There  is  no  policy  in  the  theory  of 
the  open  door,  which  is  now  a  mere  shadowy  phrase 
without  practical  significance. 

The  two  factors  in  the  situation  which  require  imme- 
diate recognition  are  the  existence  of  clearly  defined 
spheres  of  influence  and  the  expansion  of  Russia. 
The  former  should  lead  the  Government  to  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Yang-tse  Valley.  As  to  the  latter,  we  should  wish 
to  agree  with  Russia  at  the  gate.  How  far  is  that 
compatible  with  inevitable  expansion  on  both  sides  ? 
The  difficulty  will  probably  be  forced  upon  a  later 
generation  ;  but  preparations  must  be  made  before- 
hand, and  one  must  recollect  that  it  would  be  with 
a  great  military  Power  on  land  that  ultimately  we 
should  have  to  reckon.  Possibly,  in  this  eventuality, 
we  might  find  France  and  Germany  ranged  on  our 
side  against  the  Northern  Colossus  ;  but  the  military 
power  of  this  Triple  Alliance  will  be  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Russia,  who  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  her  Trans-Siberian  communications.  In  the 
meantime,  private  advices  from  Kashgar  forecast  the 
speedy  acquisition  of  that  strategic  point — which  forms 
one  of  the  easiest  routes  to  India  from  the  northern 
side — by  the  Russians. 


CIVILISATION  AND  MORALS. 

RITING  last  week  of  West  African  administra- 
tion, we  criticised  the  scheme  proposed  by  Miss 
Kingsley  in  a  way  which  her  very  interesting  letter, 
printed  elsewhere,  describes  as  harsh.  We  are  very 
sorry  if  it  seemed  so;  for  we  wrote  with  the  warmest 
admiration  of  Miss  Kingsley's  work  ;  but  from  the  facts 
which  she  supplies  we  draw  conclusions  other  than  hers. 
She  holds  that  to  produce  good  results  in  West  Africa 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  existing 
machinery.  We  prefer  to  suggest  such  modifications 
of  it  as  seem  reasonable  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  machinery  will  work  if  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  clearly  understood  ;  and  there  is  no  one  so 
well  able  as  Miss  Kingsley  to  help  us  to  understand  it. 
Our  business  in  West  Africa  as  a  governing  nation  is  to 
civilise  ;  but,  as  Miss  Kingsley  says,  What  exactly  is 
this  civilisation  ?  She  defines  it  as  a  certain  stage  of 
perfection  in  arts  and  crafts  ;  someone  else  has  defined 
it,  more  philosophically  we  think,  as  progressive  desire, 
defining  a 'cause,  perhaps,  rather  than  a  result.  But  in 
any  case  civilisation  is  not  an  affair  of  morals.  It  im- 
plies the  observance  of  certain  conventions,  which  mean 
a  reasonable  security  to  life  and  property  ;  but  it  does 
not  imply  Christianity,  it  does  not  imply  monogamy,  and 
it  does  not  imply  temperance.  If  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  it  is  our  duty  as  a  Government  to  Christianise  Africa, 
we  had  better  go  and  proselytise  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  as  in  Mexico  the  Spaniards  proselytised  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  But  our  Government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  proselytising ;  its  only  duty  in  the  matter  is  to  see 


thatmissionariesgctafairchance  like  its  other  subjects  to 
go  about  their  business  in  security.  Its  task  is  to 
civilise  ;  and  it  cannot,  if  it  would,  civilise  West  Africa 
by  the  process  of  pouring  in  white  settlers  to  take  over 
the  country  and  become  the  masters  of  the  natives. 
West  Africa  is  only  a  country  for  Africans,  and  how  are 
we  to  bring  it  to  that  stage  of  perfection  in  arts  or 
crafts  which  constitutes  civilisation,  and  which  results 
from  progressive  desire?  The  African  has  very  few 
absolute  needs,  and  all  those  arc  supplied  to  him 
by  the  country  in  which  he  lives  in  return  for  a  minimum 
of  exertion.  Salt  is  the  only  necessity  which  we  can 
furnish  him  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  procure 
it  elsewhere.  We  who  are  civilised,  and  have  more 
needs,  want  a  great  many  things  which  his  country  can 
supply  :  rubber,  ivory,  and  so  forth.  We  need  his  pro- 
ducts, in  short,  more  than  he  needs  ours.  In  order  to 
get  these,  we  must  do  one  of  two  things  :  either  force 
him  to  work  as  our  slave  in  his  own  country,  where 
white  men  cannot  work — and  this  is  a  business  from 
which  our  humanity  recoils — or  else  induce  him  to  work 
for  his  own  sake  by  offering  him  attractive  objects.  In 
other  words,  the  only  possible  means  of-  introducing 
civilisation  into  West  Africa  is  trade,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  our  Government  there  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  trade.  Government  is  not  philanthropy  ;  it  is 
business.  Our  people  go  to  Africa  to  trade,  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  but  in  the  last  resort,  that  women  and 
children  in  England  may  have  bread  to  eat,  and  the 
looms  and  forges  may  have  work  to  do.  The  British 
Government,  having  made  itself  responsible  for  apart  of 
Africa,  is  right  to  aim  at  promoting  trade,  because  trade 
is  a  good  thing  for  England,  and  certainly  not  a 
bad  thing  for  Africa.  The  trader,  as  Miss  Kingsley 
points  out,  is  bound  to  desire  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  trades  ;  and  the  business 
of  Government  is  to  see  that  there  is  peace  in  order 
that  there  may  be  prosperity  ;  it  is  bound  to  provide 
that  security  which  is  the  primary  condition  of  civilisa- 
tion. Justice  is  the  one  common  basis  of  all  civilisation, 
the  one  virtue  which  all  men  in  all  countries  understand. 
If  we  make  ourselves  responsible  for  a  country,  we 
are  bound  to  see  that  it  is  governed,  that  justice  is 
administered.  When  there  is  a  native  power  that  can 
be  backed  up,  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  Fulah 
States,  let  us  by  all  means  do  as  Miss  Kingsley  desires, 
and  use  the  existing  order.  But  where  all  native 
authority  has  been  crushed  and  shattered,  as  we  fear  is 
the  case  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone,  we  are 
bound  by  our  past  mistakes  to  step  in  and  administer 
the  country  directly  through  Englishmen,  though  not  on 
the  complicated  system  of  English  law. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  the  object  of 
Government  clearly  defined.  We  are  not  holding 
Africa  as  missionaries.  If  we  were,  the  missionary  has 
his  duty  to  God,  and  we  should  be  bound  to  subordinate 
all  other  considerations  to  the  task  of  converting  negroes 
to  Christianity.  Nor  are  we  holding  Africa  as  philan- 
thropists, for  the  philanthropist  has  a  duty  to  Man  in 
the  abstract  and  spelt  with  a  capital  letter.  We  are 
holding  Africa  primarily  for  the  good  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  one  class  in  Great  Britain  who  can  work  Africa 
are  the  traders.  The  duty  of  Government  is  first  to 
make  trade  possible  by  giving  security  ;  secondly,  to 
have  wider  and  longer  views  than  the  individual  trader 
who  aims  at  immediate  profit.  Thus  Government 
ought  to  control  the  sale  of  spirits,  knowing 
that  these  are  goods  which  easily  produce 
a  market  among  savages,  but  prevent  any 
further  development — which  check  instead  of  stimu- 
lating the  progress  of  desire  for  new  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries.  In  the  same  way  Government 
will  be  inclined  to  put  money  into  railways,  though  a 
corporation  of  traders  would  not  care  to  invest  in  so 
long-deferred  a  return  on  capital  ;  and  so  on  through- 
out. And  in  the  meanwhile,  if  we  send  to  Africa  as 
magistrates  or  administrators  men  who  prove  them- 
selves such  as  British  administrators  are  proving  them- 
selves everywhere,  those  men  will  be  teaching  by  their 
example  the  other  side  of  civilisation — which  means,  as 
well  as  a  progressive  desire  for  the  material  appliances 
of  life,  an  increasing  desire  for  justice  and  an  increasing 
hatred  of  cruelty.  But  these  men  will  not  be  philan- 
thropists.   They  will  be  people  doing  their  work  just 
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because  it  is  the  work  of  their  service  and  of  their  race  ; 
and  they  will  be  directed  to  a  definite  end  if  the 
Government  knows  clearly  what  it  wants  in  West 
Africa.  It  is  not  doing  missionary  work  ;  but  still  less 
has  it  any  business  to  aim  at  philanthropy.  Religion 
can  be  depended  upon  as  a  permanent  driving  force, 
and  has  a  definite  end ;  but  philanthropy  is  vague, 
flabby,  spasmodic,  and  unscientific.  The  missionary, 
says  Miss  Kingsley  in  a  formidable  epigram,  is  one 
who  would  kill  a  man's  body  to  save  his  soul  ;  the 
philanthropist  would  kill  his  soul  to  save  his  body.  He 
would  gladly  abolish  polygamy  by  decree,  heedless 
what  became  of  the  repudiated  wives,  and  still  less 
regardful  of  the  intricate  system  of  sexual  morality  based 
upon  a  practice  perhaps  old  as  man  in  Africa  ;  but 
he  bleats  in  Exeter  Hall  when  white  men  shoot  down 
Samory's  marauders.  A  Government  which  wishes  to 
civilise  Africa  cannot  issue  an  edict  that  Africans  shall 
become  Europeans  per  saltum.  It  cannot  make  them 
moral  according  to  our  code,  and  it  may  easily  disturb 
their  own  code  of  conduct.  The  best  that  it  can 
do  both  for  Europe  and  for  Africa  is,  first,  to  open  up 
Africa  as  far  as  possible  to  trade — which  is  the  one 
motive,  outside  missionary  zeal,  that  will  always  take 
white  men  there;  and,  secondly,  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  throughout  its  territories  between  colour  and 
colour  and  between  man  and  man,  trusting  for  any 
further  advancement  to  the  infiltration  of  sound  ideas. 
In  that  way  it  will  arrive  at  a  continuous  policy  and  an 
intelligible  procedure.  If  it  educates  the  African,  it 
will  educate  him,  not  for  his  own  sake  nor  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  negro,  but  because  to  develop 
Africa,  educated  Africans  are  needed.  And  by  educated 
Africans  we  do  not  mean  clerks,  but  also  artisans. 
The  Basel  Mission  has  by  its  technical  schools  made 
many  things  possible  in  West  Africa  that  other- 
wise would  never  be  done.  Yet,  besides  artisans, 
functionaries  are  wanted  and,  if  training  can  make  men 
trustworthy,  we  do  not  see  why  an  African  staff  could 
not  be  trained  that  should  largely  solve  the  customs 
difficulty  to  which  Miss  Kingsley  refers.  If  Africans 
can  be  trusted  to  governs  as  we  think  they  can,  and  as 
Miss  Kingsley  implies,  it  ought  surely  to  be  possible  to 
discover  Africans  who  can  be  trusted  to  collect  customs. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  the  surveyor,  who  was  killed  by  Samory's 
people  in  1897,  was  surely  a  man  to  be  trusted  as  well 
as  one  of  great  ability.  If  we  are  to  make  Africa  work  on 
a  paying  basis — and  that  is  what  we  mean  by  civilising 
Africa — we  must  employ  Africans  in  all  the  ways  we 
can.  But  if  Africa  continues  to  be  a  vast  laboratory  for 
philanthropic  experiments,  as  well  as  a  field  for  business 
enterprise,  the  two  aims  will  certainly  conflict,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  continue  to  impede  each  other. 


PROPOSALS   FOR  THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF 
THE   HOME  ARMY. 
I. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  efforts  made  of  recent 
years  to  perfect  our  military  system,  the  home 
army,  as  at  present  distributed  and  commanded,  cannot 
possibly  be  utilised  to  the  best  advantage  for  active 
service  or  even  for  peace  manoeuvres.  On  the  assump- 
tion, however,  that  additional  barracks  are  to  be  built, 
and  that  certain  undesirable,  though  valuable,  sites  are 
to  be  sold,  the  force  could,  by  a  readjustment  of  the 
military  districts,  be  organised  into  regular  corps, 
divisions,  and  brigades  like  the  other  European  armies. 
To  accomplish  this  it  is  proposed  to  divide  Great  Britain 
into  three  great  Briny  corps  districts  under  lieut.- 
gencrals,  with  headquarters  at  Aldershot,  Portsmouth, 
and  York,  each  of  which  would  have  its  divisional 
sub-districls  under  major-generals.  It  seems  to  be 
universally  admitted  that  a  great  defect  from  which  our 
army  suffers  is  its  system  of  centralisation,  which, 
beginning  at  the  War  Office,  runs  right  down  to 
battalions  and  companies.  Moreover,  if  independence 
and  initiative  are  not  practised  by  commanders  of  all 
ranks  in  peace-time,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  war- 
time they  will  suddenly  develop  those  qualities.  Hut, 
although  centralisation  Is  thus  condemned,  the  question 
tias  not  as  yet  really  been  tackled  :  thus  generals 
commanding  districts  arc  still  not  permitted  to  settle 


many  small  matters  which  once  they  reach  the 
central  establishment  are  decided  by  some  compara- 
tively junior  member  of  the  headquarter  staff — acting, 
of  course,  under  the  cloak  of  superior  authority — 
who  cannot  possibly  have  the  experience  of  the 
original  district  commander.  The  mass  of  official 
correspondence,  too,  has  reached  most  alarming  pro- 
portions. Reform  could  only  begin  at  the  very  top, 
and  authority  in  London  should  first  be  decentralised. 
This  might  be  done  by  reducing  the  headquarter  staff, 
and  vesting  most  of  its  minor  powers  in  the  hands  of 
three  corps  commanders,  leaving,  of  course,  in  London 
a  staff  sufficient  to  perform  the  larger  duties  of  super- 
vising generally  the  whole  British  army.  Divisional 
generals,  brigadiers,  and  colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments might  also  be  allowed  freer  hands.  Before 
entering  into  details,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Ireland  has  been  left  out  of  this  scheme  altogether, 
because,  regular  troops  being  in  all  circumstances  re- 
quired in  that  country,  the  Irish  garrison  could  never 
be  used  elsewhere.  This  being  so,  it  might  be  per- 
missible to  transfer  to  England  three  infantry  battalions, 
say,  from  Dublin,  Fermoy,  and  Kinsale,  towards  com- 
pleting the  three  army  corps.  But  with  this  slight 
addition,  the  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain  would  not 
be  sufficient  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  employ  the  militia. 

This  arrangement  might  appear  to  demand  an  in- 
crease of  general  and  other  staff  officers,  but  such 
need  not  be  the  case,  for  there  are  at  present  a  number  of 
colonels  commanding  regimental  districts  who  perform 
duties  which  could  equally  well  be  done  by  officers 
of  inferior  rank  ;  for,  though  a  district  colonel's  work  con- 
sists primarily  in  commanding  his  district,  which  includes 
depot,  militia  and  volunteers,  that  officer,  in  addition  to 
this  important  duty  of  general  supervision,  is  at  present 
himself  in  executive  command  of  the  depot,  a  position 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  he  should  occupy.  It  is 
an  anomaly  that  an  officer  of  his  rank  should  directly 
command  four,  often  very  weak,  depot  companies,  and 
the  militia  permanent  staff  and  recruits.  If  the  depot 
major  performed  those  duties,  the  colonel  could  be 
employed  on  more  important  work.  The  position  of  the 
former,  however,  would  have  to  be  clearly  defined.  His 
appointment  might  be  similar  to  that  of  a  battalion  second 
in  command,  and  he  would  have  to  be  relieved  from  his 
present  duty  of  commanding  a  depot  company,  which 
could  be  done  by  reducing  the  latter  from  four  to  three  ; 
while  his  seniority  over  the  militia  adjutants  might  be 
secured  by  making  the  latter  vacate  their  appointments 
on  attaining  field  rank.  Thus  if  single  depots  were 
joined  under  one  colonel  into  twos,  cr  in  some  cases 
even  into  threes  and  fours,  a  considerable  number  of 
senior  officers  would  be  available  for  other  work.  There 
are  at  present  fifty-two  colonels  commanding  regimental 
districts  in  Great  Britain,  a  number  which  might  with- 
out inconvenience  be  reduced  by  more  than  half. 
Briefly,  therefore,  it  would  seem  better  to  make  the 
district  colonel  more  of  a  general  and  less  of  a  regi- 
mental officer  than  he  is  at  present.  The  proposed 
groups  of  depots  will  be  referred  to  as  each  divisional 
district  is  dealt  with  in  Part  II.  of  this  article.  As 
only  eleven  brigadiers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing,  would  be  required  for  the  regular  brigades, 
there  would  at  once  be  a  saving  of  expense,  which 
would  admit  of  the  appointment  of  brigade-majors  and 
other  staff  officers  without  additional  cost.  The  number 
of  general  officers  now  commanding  districts,  including 
the  three  infantry  brigades  at  Aldershot,  is  fourteen. 
For  the  present  purpose  twelve  are  required,  not  count- 
ing- brigadiers  or  the  officers  commanding  the  artillery 
at  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth,  and  engineers  at  Chat- 
ham, so  that  the  number  of  general  officers  would 
virtually  remain  the  same  ;  the  C.R.E.  of  the  2nd  Army 
Corps,  however,  should  also  be  of  that  rank. 

A  certain  quantity  of  militia  has  necessarily  been 
included  in  this  scheme.  There  has  recently  been  much 
discussion  as  to  how  the  efficiency  of"  the  militia  can  be 
increased,  though  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  has  as 
yet  been  done.  Line  regiments  have  at  least  once 
during  their  tours  of  home  service,  to  pass  through 
the  great  training  school  of  Aldershot  ;  and  a  similar 
system,  modified,  of  course,  in  many  particulars,  might 
with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  militia.    This  end  has 
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to  a  certain  extent  been  attained  by  some  battalions 
taking  part  in  manoeuvres,  but  something  further  is 
required.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  four  militia 
battalions,  in  those  divisional  districts  which  have  not 
regular  divisions,  were  in  rotation  brigaded.  They 
could  be  commanded  by  the  colonel  of  their  combined 
regimental  depots,  and  whilst  so  brigaded  their 
trainings  might  last  six  weeks,  the  first  month 
of  which  would  be  carried  out  regi mentally,  and  not 
by  brigades,  although  under  the  brigadier's  super- 
vision. During  the  last  fortnight  they  might  be 
put  through  a  regular  course  of  brigade  training, 
after  the  excellent  system  of  recent  years  introduced 
at  Aldershot.  When  battalions  were  to  take  part 
in  large  manoeuvres,  both  regimental  and  brigade 
trainings  could  be  curtailed  accordingly.  Ground,  it 
is  true,  might  be  a  difficulty  ;  but  each  of  the  three  army 
corps  would  have  at  least  one  training  ground,  the  first 
at  Aldershot,  the  second  at  Salisbury,  and  the  third  at 
Strensall.  By  this  means  all  militia  battalions  might  be 
put  through  the  mill  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Apart 
from  the  actual  benefit  the  militia  would  derive  from 
this  training,  the  increase  of  importance  given  to  them 
by  actual  organisation  side  by  side  with  the  line  should 
have  a  considerable  moral  as  well  as  material  effect, 
and  this  seems  to  be  an  easy  and  not  very  expensive 
way  of  realising  those  ideas  as  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
line  and  the  militia,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  so  little  done.  The  divisional  districts  have  been 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  with  this  end  in  view  ; 
those,  therefore,  which  have  not  regular  divisions 
complete  have  been  assigned  more  militia  than  those 
which  have.  In  addition  to  these  brigades,  there  would 
still  be  plenty  of  militia  battalions  available  for  service 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  regular  infantry  there  are,  or  will  shortly  be, 
159  battalions,  49  of  which  are  at  present  stationed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  21  in  Ireland  ;  a  distribution  between 
home  and  foreign  stations  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
Empire.  But  for  three  army  corps  75  battalions  are 
required.  There  are,  however,  four  more  of  the 
new  battalions  still  to  be  formed,  and  by  taking, 
on  grounds  previously  explained,  three  battalions 
from  Ireland,  the  list  is  raised  to  fifty-six,  or  nineteen 
short.  Part  of  the  cavalry,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
fifteen  regiments  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  recently 
been  organised  into  brigades  at  Canterbury  and  Col- 
chester, composed  of  regiments  widely  scattered  apart. 
Whilst  recognising  the  excellence  of  this  arrangement, 
it  may  be  said  that  to  place  this  arm  in  harmony  with 
the  scheme  proposed,  there  would  be  brigades  at  Aider- 
shot  and  Colchester  as  at  present,  and  a  brigade  of 
Household  Cavalry  in  London  and  at  Windsor,  with  its 
R.H.  A.  battery  at  Woolwich,  but  no  brigade  at  Canter- 
bury. There  would  then  be  available  for  the  First 
Army  Corps  one  regiment  at  Hounslow  and  one  at 
Aldershot ;  for  the  latter  barracks  would  have  to  be 
built,  as  it  would  be  in  addition  to  the  existing 
cavalry  brigade.  For  the  Second  Army  Corps  there 
would  be  the  two  regiments  at  Canterbury  and  Shorn- 
cliffe.  In  the  Third  Army  Corps  the  cavalry  falls  short, 
as,  after  allowing  for  the  Colchester  brigade,  there  is 
only  one  regiment  left,  which  could  furnish  the  three 
divisional  squadrons,  and  be  stationed  at  Leeds.  Of 
artillery  there  are  at  present  in  England  eight  batteries 
of  horse  and  thirty-eight  of  field.  As  regards  the  latter 
it  is  proposed  to  transfer  from  Ireland  to  England  one 
battery,  and  to  send  in  its  place  the  horse  battery  at  St. 
John's  Wood.  There  would  then  unfortunately  be  no 
artillery  left  for  the  corps  troops  of  the  third  army 
corps.  Of  the  engineers,  the  four  field  companies  and 
other  details  at  Aldershot  would  be  in  the  First  Army 
Corps,  while  those  at  Chatham,  where  there  is  only 
one  field  company,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
Second  Army  ;  for  the  third  there  are  none  available. 
The  Army  Service  Corps,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not 
nearly  sufficient. 


THE   GOLD  FISH. 

/^\LTSIDE  the  little  straw-thatched  cafe  in  a  small 
^-^  courtyard  trellised  with  vines,  before  a  miniature 
table  painted  in  red  and  blue  and  upon  which  stood  a 


dome-shaped  pewter  teapot  and  a  painted  glass  half  filled 
with  mint,  sat  Amarabat,  resting  and  smoking  hemp. 
He  was  of  those  whom  Allah  in  his  mercy  (or  because 
man  in  the  Blad-Allah  has  made  no  railways)  has 
ordained  to  run.  Set  upon  the  road,  his  shoes  pulled 
up,  his  waistband  tightened,  in  his  hand  a  staff,  a  palm- 
leaf  wallet  at  his  back,  and  in  it  bread,  some  hemp,  a 
match  or  two  (known  to  him  as  el  spiritus),  and  a 
letter  to  take  anywhere,  crossing  the  plains,  fording 
the  streams,  struggling  along  the  mountain  paths, 
sleeping  but  fitfully,  a  burning  rope  steeped  in  saltpetre 
fastened  to  his  foot,  he  trotted  day  and  night — un- 
tiring as  a  camel,  faithful  as  a  dog.  In  Rabat  as 
he  sat  dozing,  watching  the  greenish  smoke  curl  up- 
wards from  his  hemp  pipe,  word  came  to  him  from  the 
Khalifa  of  the  town.  So  Amarabat  rose,  paid  for  his 
tea  with  half  a  handful  of  defaced  and  greasy  copper 
coins,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  white  palace  with 
the  crenelated  walls,  which  on  the  cliff,  hanging  above 
the  roaring  tide-rip,  just  inside  the  bar  of  the  great 
river,  looks  at  Salee.  Around  the  horseshoe  archway 
of  the  gate  stood  soldiers,  wild,  fierce-eyed,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  descendants,  most  of  them,  of  the  famed 
warriors  whom  Sultan  Muley  Ismail  (may  God  have 
pardoned  him  !)  bred  for  his  service,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Carlylean  hero  Frederic  ;  and  Amarabat  walked 
through  them,  not  aggressively,  but  with  the  staring- 
eyes  of  a  confirmed  hemp-smoker,  with  the  long  stride 
of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  born  to  run,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  man  who  waits  upon  his  lord.  Some 
time  he  waited  whilst  the  Khalifa  dispensed  what  he 
thought  justice,  chaffered  with  Jewish  pedlars  for  cheap 
European  goods,  gossiped  with  friends,  looked  at  the 
antics  of  a  dwarf,  or  priced  a  Georgian  or  Circassian 
girl  brought  with  more  care  than  glass  by  some  rich 
merchant  from  the  East.  At  last  Amarabat  stood  in 
the  presence,  and  the  Khalifa,  sitting  upon  a  pile  of 
cushions  playing  with  a  Waterbury  watch,  a  pistol  and 
a  Koran  by  his  side,  addressed  him  thus  : — 

"Amarabat,  son  of  Bjorma,  my  purpose  is  to  send 
thee  to  Tafilet,  where  our  liege  lord  the  Sultan  lies 
with  his  camp.  Look  upon  this  glass  bowl  made  by 
the  Kaffir,  but  clear  as  is  the  crystal  of  the  rock  ;  see 
how  the  light  falls  on  the  water,  and  the  shifting 
colours  that  it  makes,  as  when  the  Bride  of  the  Rain 
stands  in  the  heavens  after  a  shower  in  spring.  Inside 
are  seven  gold  fish,  each  scale  as  bright  as  letters  in  an 
Indian  book.  The  Christian  from  whom  I  bought 
them  said  originally  they  came  from  the  Far  East  where 
the  Djin-descended  Jawi  live,  the  little  yellow  people  of 
the  faith.  That  may  be,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
a  gift  for  kings.  Therefore,  take  thou  the  bowl.  Take 
it  with  care,  and  bear  it  as  it  were  thy  life.  Stay  not, 
but  in  an  hour  start  from  the  town.  Delay  not  on  the 
road,  be  careful  of  the  fish,  change  not  their  water 
at  the  muddy  pool  where  tortoises  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  but  at  running  brooks  ;  talk  not  to  friends, 
look  not  upon  the  face  of  woman  by  the  way,  although 
she  were  as  a  gazelle,  or  as  the  maiden  who  when  she 
walked  through  the  fields  the  sheep  stopped  feeding  to 
admire.  Stop  not,  but  run  through  day  and  night,  pass 
thou  the  Atlas  at  the  Glaui ;  beware  of  frost,  cover  the 
bowl  with  thine  own  haik  ;  upon  the  other  side  shield 
me  the  bowl  from  the  Saharan  sun,  and  drink  not  of 
the  water  if  thou  pass  a  day  athirst  when  toiling 
through  the  sand.  Break  not  the  bowl  and  see  the 
fish  arrive  in  Tafilet,  and  then  present  them,  with 
this  letter,  to  our  lord.  Allah  be  with  you,  and  his 
prophet  ;  go,  and  above  all  things  see  thou  breakest  not 
the  bowl."  And  Amarabat,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  taking  the  bowl  of  gold  fish,  placed  one  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  said:  "  Inshallah,  it  shall  be  as  thou 
hast  said.  God  gives  the  feet  and  lungs,  he  also  gives 
the  luck  upon  the  road." 

So  he  passed  out  under  the  horseshoe  arch,  holding 
the  bowl  almost  at  arm's  length  so  as  not  to  touch  his 
legs,  and  with  the  palmetto  string  by  which  he  carried 
it,  bound  round  with  rags.  The  soldiers  looked  at  him, 
but  spoke  not,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to  see  far  away, 
and  to  pass  over  all  in  the  middle  distance,  though  no 
doubt  they  marked  the  smallest  detail  of  his  gait  and 
dress.  He  passed  between  the  horses  of  the  guard  all 
standing  nodding  under  the  fierce  sun,  the  reins  tied  to 
the  cantles  of  their  high  red  saddles,  a  boy  in  charge 
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of  every  two  or  three  :  he  passed  beside  the  camels 
resting  by  the  well,  the  donkeys  standing  dejected 
by  the  firewood  they  had  brought  :  passed  women, 
veiled  white  figures  going  to  the  baths,  and  passing 
underneath  the  lofty  gateway  of  the  town,  exchanged  a 
greeting  with  the  half-mad,  half-religious  beggar  just 
outside  the  walls,  and  then  emerged  upon  the  sandy 
road,  between  the  aloe  hedges,  which  skirts  along  the 
sea.  So  as  he  walked,  little  by  little  he  fell  into  his 
stride  ;  then  got  his  second  wind,  and  smoking  now 
and  then  a  pipe  of  hemp,  began,  as  Arabs  say,  to  eat 
the  miles,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon,  his  stick  stuck 
down  between  his  shirt  and  back,  the  knob  protruding 
over  the  left  shoulder  like  the  hilt  of  a  two-handed 
sword.  And  still  he  held  the  precious  bowl  from 
Franquestan  in  which  the  golden  fish  swam  to  and  fro, 
diving  and  circling  in  the  sunlight,  or  flapped  their  tails 
to  steady  themselves  as  the  water  danced  with  the 
motion  of  his  steps.  Never  before  in  his  experience  had 
he  been  charged  with  such  a  mission,  never  before  been 
sent  to  stand  before  Allah's  vicegerent  upon  earth. 
But  still  the  strangeness  of  his  business  was  what  pre- 
occupied him  most.  The  fish  like  molten  gold,  the 
water  to  be  changed  only  at  running  streams,  the  fish 
to  be  preserved  from  frost  and  sun  ;  and  then  the  bowl  : 
had  not  the  Khalifa  said  at  the  last,  "  Beware,  break 
not  the  bowl  "  ?  So  it  appeared  to  him  that  most  un- 
doubtedly a  charm  was  in  the  fish  and  in  the  bowl,  for 
who  sends  common  fish  on  such  a  journey  through 
the  land  ?  Then  he  resolved  at  any  hazard  to 
bring  them  safe  and  keep  the  bowl  intact,  and 
trotting  onward,  smoked  his  hemp,  and  wondered 
why  he  of  all  men  should  have  had  the  luck  to 
bear  the  precious  gift.  He  knew  he  kept  his 
law,  at  least  as  far  as  a  poor  man  can  keep  it,  prayed 
when  he  thought  of  prayer,  or  was  assailed  by  terror  in 
the  night  alone  upon  the  plains  ;  fasted  in  Ramadan, 
although  most  of  his  life  was  one  continual  fast ;  drank 
of  the  shameful  but  seldom,  and  on  the  sly,  so  as  to 
give  offence  to  no  believer,  and  seldom  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  strange  women,  Daughters  of  the  Illegiti- 
mate, whom  Sidna  Mohammed  himself  has  said, 
avoid.  But  all  these  things  he  knew  were  done  by 
many  of  the  faithful,  and  so  he  did  not  set  up  himself 
as  of  exceeding  virtue,  but  rather  left  the  praise  to 
God,  who  helped  his  slave  with  strength  to  keep  his 
law.  Then  left  off  thinking,  judging  the  matter  was 
ordained,  and  trotted,  trotted  over  the  burning  plains, 
the  gold-fish  dancing  in  the  water  as  the  miles  melted 
and  passed  away. 

Duar  and  Kasbah,  castles  of  the  Caids,  Arabs'  black 
tents,  suddra  zaribas,  camels  grazing — antediluvian  in 
appearance — on  the  little  hills,  the  muddy  streams 
edged  all  along  the  banks  with  oleanders,  the  solitary 
horsemen  holding  their  long  and  brass-hooped  guns 
like  spears,  the  white-robed  noiseless-footed  travellers 
on  the  roads,  the  chattering  storks  upon  the  village 
mosques,  the  cow-birds  sitting  on  the  cattle  in  ;the 
fields — he  saw,  but  marked  not,  as  he  trotted  on.  Day 
faded  into  night,  no  twilight  intervening,  and  the  stars 
shone  out,  Soheil  and  Rigel  with  Betelgeuse  and  Alde- 
baran,  and  the  three  bright  lamps  which  the  cursed 
Christians  know  as  the  Three  Maries — called,  he  sup- 
posed, after  the  mother  of  their  prophet,  and  still  he 
trotted  on.  Then  by  the  side  of  a  lone  palm-tree 
springing  up  from  a  cleft  in  a  tall  rock,  an  island  on 
the  plain,  he  stopped  to  pray  ;  and  sleeping,  slept 
but  fitfully,  the  strangeness  of  the  business  making 
him  wonder  ;  and  he  who  cavils  over  matters  in  the 
night  can  never  rest,  for  thus  the  jackal  and  the  hyena 
pass  their  nights  talking  and  reasoning  about  the 
thoughts  which  fill  their  minds  when  men  lie  with  their 
faces  covered  in  their  haiks,  and  after  prayer  sleep. 
Rising  after  an  hour  or  two  and  going  to  the  nearest 
stream,  he  changed  the  water  of  his  fish,  leaving 
a  little  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  dipping  with  his 
brass  drinking  cup  into  the  stream  for  fear  of  accidents. 
He  passed  the  Kasbah  of  el  Daudi,  passed  the  land  of 
the  Rahamna,  accursed  folk  always  in  "  siba,"  saw 
the  great  snowy  wall  of  Atlas  rise,  skirted  Marakcsh, 
the  Kutuhich,  rising  first  from  the  plain  and  sinking 
last  from  sight  as  he  approached  the  mountain!  and 
left  the  great  white  city  sleeping  in  the  plain. 

Little  by  little  the  country  altered  as  he  ran  :  cool 


streams  for  muddy  rivers,  groves  of  almond  trees,  ashes- 
and  elms,  with  grape  vines  binding  them  together  as 
the  liana  binds  the  canela  and  the  urunday  in  the  dark 
forests  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  At  midday,  when  the 
sun  was  at  its  height,'  when  locusts,  whirring  through 
the  air,  sank  in  the  dust  as  flying  fish  sink  in  the  waves, 
when  palm  trees  seem  to  nod  their  heads,  and  lizards 
are  abroad  drinking  the  heat  and  basking  in  the  rays, 
when  the  dry  air  shimmers,  and  sparks  appear  to  dance 
before  the  traveller's  eye,  and  a  thin,  reddish  dust  lies 
on  the  leaves,  on  clothes  of  men,  and  upon  every  hair 
of  horses'  coats,  he  reached  a  spring.  A  river  springing 
from  a  rock,  or  issuing  after  running  underground,  had 
formed  a  little  pond.  Around  the  edge  grew  bulrushes, 
great  catmace,  water  soldiers,  tall  arums  and  metallic- 
looking  sedge  grass,  which  gave  an  air  as  of  an  outpost 
of  the  tropics  lost  in  the  desert  sand.  Fish  played  beneath 
the  rock  where  the  stream  issued,  flitting  to  and  fro  or 
hanging  suspended  for  an  instant  in  the  clear  stream, 
darted  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sides  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond  enormous  tortoises,  horrid  and  ante- 
diluvian looking,  basked  with  their  backs  awash  or 
raised  their  heads  to  snap  at  flies,  and  all  about  them 
hung  a  dark  and  fetid  slime. 

A  troop  of  thin  brown  Arab  girls  filled  their  tall 
amphora;  whilst  washing  in  the  pond.  Placing  his 
bowl  of  fish  upon  a  jutting  rock,  the  messenger  drew 
near.  "  Gazelles,"  he  said,  "will  one  of  you  give  me 
fresh  water  for  the  Sultan's  golden  fish  ?  "  Laughing 
and  giggling,  the  girls  drew  near,looked  at  the  bowl,  had 
never  seen  such  fish.  "Allah  is  great;  why  do  you 
not  let  them  go  in  the  pond  and  play  a  little  with  their 
brothers  ?  "  And  Amarabat  with  a  shiver  answered, 
"  Play,  let  them  play  !  and  if  they  come  not  back  my 
life  will  answer  for  it."  Fear  fell  upon  the  girls,  and  one 
advancing,  holding  the  skirt  of  her  long  shift  between 
her  teeth  to  veil  her  face,  poured  .  water  from  her 
amphora  upon  the  fish. 

Then  Amarabat,  setting  down  his  precious  bowl,  drew 
from  his  wallet  a  pomegranate  and  began  to  eat,  and  for 
a  farthing  buying  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  women,  was 
satisfied,  and  after  smoking,  slept,  and  dreamed  he  was 
approaching  Tafilet  ;  he  saw  the  palm  trees  rising  from 
the  sand  ;  the  gardens  ;  all  the  oasis  stretching  beyond 
his  sight  ;  at  the  edge  the  Sultan's  camp,  a  town  of 
canvas,  with  the  horses,  camels,  and  the  mules  picketed 
all  in  rows,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  "duar"  the 
Sultan's  tent,  like  a  great  palace  all  of  canvas, 
shining  in  the  sun.  All  this  he  saw,  and  saw  himself 
entering  the  camp,  delivering  up  his  fish,  perhaps  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  tent,  or  at  least  paid  by  a  vizier, 
as  one  who  has  performed  his  duty  well.  The  slow 
match  blistering  his  foot,  he  woke  to  find  himself  alone, 
the  "  gazelles  "  departed,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the 
bowl,  making  the  fish  appear  more  magical,  more 
wondrous,  brighter,  and  more  golden  than  before. 

And  so  he  took  his  way  along  the  winding  Atlas 
paths,  and  slept  at  Demnats,  then,  entering  the  moun- 
tains, met  long  trains  of  travellers  going  to  the  south. 
Passing  through  groves  of  chestnuts,  walnut  trees  and 
hedges  thick  with  blackberries  and  travellers'  joy,  he 
climbed  through  vineyards  rich  with  black  Atlas  grapes, 
and  passed  the  flat  mud-built  Berber  villages  nestling 
against  the  rocks.  Eagles  flew  by  and  moufflons  gazed 
at  him  from  the  peaks,  and  from  the  thickets  of  len- 
tiscus  and  dwarf  arbutus  wild  boars  appeared,  grunted, 
and  slowly  walked  across  the  path,  and  still  he  climbed, 
the  icy  wind  from  off  the  snow  chilling  him  in  his  cotton 
shirt,  for  his  warm  Tadla  haik  was  long  ago  wrapped 
round  the  bowl  to  shield  the  precious  fish.  Crossing 
the  Wad  Ghadat,  the  current  to  his  chin,  his  bowl  of 
fish  held  in  one  hand,  he  struggled  on.  The  Herber 
tribesmen  atTetsulaand  Zarkten,  hard-featured,  shaved 
but  for  a  chin  tuft,  and  robed  in  their  "  admits  "  with 
the  curious  eye  woven  in  the  skirt,  saw  he  was  a 
"  rekass,"  or  thought  the  fish  not  worth  their  notice, 
so  gave  him  a  free  road.  Night  caught  him  at  the 
stone-built,  antediluvian-looking  Kasbah  of  the  Glaui, 
perched  in  the  eye  of  the  pass,  with  the  small  plain  of 
Teluet  two  thousand  feet  below.  Off  the  high  snow 
peaks  came  a  whistling  wind,  water  froze  solid  in  all 
(he  pots  and  pans,  earthenware  jars  and  bottles 
throughout  the  castle,  save  in  the  howl  which  Amarabat, 
shivering  and  miserable,  wrapped  in  his  haik  and  held 
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close  to  the  embers,  hearing"  the  muezzin  at  each  call  to 
prayers,  praying  himself  to  keep  awake  so  that  his  fish 
might  live.  Dawn  saw  him  on  the  trail,  the  bowl 
wrapped  in  a  woollen  rag,  and  the  fish  fed  with  bread- 
crumbs, but  himself  hungry  and  his  head  swimming 
with  want  of  sleep,  with  smoking  "  kief,"  and  with  the 
bitter  wind  which  from  El  Tisi  N'Glaui  flagellates  the 
road.  Right  through  the  valley  of  Teluet  he  still  kept 
on,  and  day  and  night  still  trotting,  trotting  on,  chang- 
ing his  bowl  almost  instinctively  from  hand  to  hand,  a 
broad  leaf  floating  on  the  top  to  keep  the  water  still,  he 
left  Agurzga,  with  its  twin  castles,  Ghresat  and  Dads, 
behind.  Then  rapidly  descending,  in  a  day  reached  an 
oasis  between  Todghra  and  Ferkla,  and  rested  at  a 
village  for  the  night.  Sheltered  by  palm  trees  and 
hedged  round  with  cactuses  and  aloes,  either  to  keep 
out  thieves  or  as  a  symbol  of  the  thorniness  of  life,  the 
village  lay,  looking  back  on  the  white  Atlas  gaunt  and 
mysterious,  and  on  the  other  side  towards  the  brown 
Sahara,  land  of  the  palm  tree  (Belad-el-Jerid),  the  refuge 
of  the  true  Ishmaelite  ;  for  in  the  desert,  learning,  good 
faith,  and  hospitality  can  still  be  found — at  least,  so 
Arabs  say. 

Orange  and  azofaifa  trees,  with  almonds,  sweet  limes 
and  walnuts,  stood  up  against  the  waning  light,  out- 
lined in  the  clear  atmosphere  almost  so  sharply  as  to 
wound  the  eye.  Around  the  well  goats  and  sheep 
lay,  whilst  a  girl  led  a  camel  round  the  Noria  track  ; 
women  sat  here  and  there  and  gossiped,  with 
their  tall  earthenware  jars  stuck  by  the  point  into  the 
ground,  and  waited  for  their  turn,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
old  times,  so  far  removed  from  us,  but  which  in  Arab 
life  is  but  as  yesterday,  when  Jacob  cheated  Esau,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  Arab  life  was  photographed  for  us 
by  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  fact,  the  self- 
same scene  which  has  been  acted  every  evening 
for  two  thousand  years  throughout  North  Africa, 
since  the  adventurous  ancestors  of  the  tribesmen 
of  to-day  left  Hadrumut  or  Yemen,  and  upon  which 
Allah  looks  down  approvingly,  as  recognising  that 
the  traditions  of  his  first  recorded  life  have  been 
well  kept.  Next  day  he  trotted  through  the  barren 
plain  of  Seddat,  the  Jibel  Saghra  making  a  black  line 
on  the  horizon  to  the  south.  Here  Berber  tribes  sweep 
in  their  razzias  like  hawks  ;  but  who  would  plunder  a 
rekass  carrying  a  bowl  of  fish  ?  Crossing  the  drear)' 
plain  and  dreaming  of  his  entry  into  Tafiler,  which  now 
was  almost  in  his  reach  not  two  days  distant,  the  sun 
beating  on  his  head,  the  water  almost  boiling  in  the 
bowl,  hungry  and  footsore,  and  in  the  state  betwixt 
waking  and  sleep  into  which  those  who  smoke  hemp  on 
journeys  often  get,  he  branched  away  upon  a  trail 
leading  towards  the  south.  Between  the  oases  of 
Todghra  and  Ferkla,  nothing  but  stone  and  sand, 
black  stones  on  yellow  sand  ;  sand,  and  yet  more 
sand,  and  then  again  stretches  of  blackish  rocks  with 
a  suddra  bush  or  two,  and  here  and  there  a  colocynth, 
bitter  and  beautiful  as  love  or  life,  smiling  up  at  the 
traveller  from  amongst  the  stones.  Towards  midday 
the  path  led  towards  a  sandy  tract  all  overgrown  with 
sandrac  bushes  and  crossed  by  trails  of  jackals  and 
hyenas,  then  it  quite  disappeared,  and  Amarabat 
waking  from  his  dream  saw  he  was  lost.  Like  a 
good  shepherd,  his  first  thought  was  for  his  fish  ;  for 
he  imagined  the  last  few  hours  of  sun  had  made  them 
faint,  and  one  of  them  looked  heavy  and  swam  side- 
ways and  the  rest  kept  rising  to  the  surface  in  an 
uneasy  way.  Not  for  a  moment  was  Amarabat 
frightened,  but  looked  about  for  some  known  landmark, 
and  finding  none  started  to  go  back  on  his  trail. 
But  to  his  horror  the  wind  which  always  sweeps 
across  the  Sahara  had  covered  up  his  tracks,  and  on 
the  stony  paths  which  he  had  passed  his  feet  had  left 
no  prints.  Then  Amarabat,  the  first  moments  of 
despair  passed  by,  took  a  long  look  at  the  horizon, 
tightened  his  belt,  pulled  up  his  slipper  heels, 
covered  his  precious  bowl  with  a  corner  of  his  robe, 
and  started  doggedly  back  upon  the  road  he  thought  he 
traversed  on  the  deceitful  path.  How  long  he  trotted, 
what  he  endured,  whether  the  fish  died  first,  or  if  he 
drank,  or,  faithful  to  the  last,  thirsting,  met  death,  no 
one  can  say.  Most  likely  wandering  in  the  waste  of 
sandhills  and  of  suddra  bushes  he  stumbled  on,  smoking 
his  hashish  while  it  lasted,  turning  to  Mecca  at  the 


time  of  prayer,  and  trotting  on  more  feebly  (for  he  was 
born  to  run),  till  he  sat  down  beneath  the  sun-dried 
bushes  where  the  Shinghiti  on  his  Mehari  found  him  dead 
beside  the  trail.  Under  a  stunted  sandarac  tree,  the 
head  turned  to  the  east,  his  body  lay,  swollen  and  dis- 
torted by  the  pangs  of  thirst,  the  tongue  protruding 
rough  as  a  parrot's,  and  beside  him  lay  the  seven  golden 
fish,  once  bright  and  shining  as  the  pure  gold  when  the 
goldsmith  pours  it  molten  from  his  pot,  but  now  turned 
black  and  bloated,  stiff,  dry,  and  dead.  Life  the 
mysterious,  the  mocking,  the  inscrutable,  unseizable, 
the  uncomprehended  essence  of  nothing  and  of  every- 
thing had  fled,  both  from  the  faithful  messenger  and 
from  his  fish.  But  the  Khalifa's  parting  caution  had 
been  well  obeyed,  for  by  the  tree,  unbroken,  the  crystal 
bowl  still  glistened  beautiful  as  gold,  in  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  Saharan  sun. 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


OXFORD  REVISITED. 

THE  loveliest  of  all  vaudevilles,  enacted  in  the  love- 
liest of  all  cities — to  have  seen  that  is,  surely,  an 
experience  worth  fondling.  It  is  well  to  slip,  now  and 
again,  from  the  presence  of  that  raucous  and  beetle- 
browed  enchantress,  London  ;  thence  to  hurry  to  the 
Benign  Mother  and  kneel  to  her  as  of  old.  If  one  find 
Shakespeare  sitting  at  her  side — Shakespeare  in  his 
gayest  and  most  brilliant  mood — why  then,  one's 
escapade  will  be  the  more  refreshing.  So  often,  and  with 
such  insistence,  are  the  bloodthirsty  and  the  melancholy 
sides  of  Shakespeare's  nature  revealed  to  us  by  the 
metropolitan  mimes  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
fellow  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  a  prettiness 
of  conceit.  All  thanks,  then,  to  the  Benign  Mother 
for  reminding  us,  and  for  helping  us  thereby  to  greater 
delight  in  the  most  distinguished  of  her  step-sons.  I 
say  step-sons  because,  in  the  absurd  meagreness  of  our 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  circumst  ntially  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
Nevertheless,  ,10  person  of  any  real  intuition  can  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  he  was. 

There  is  no  more  amazing  and  engaging  masque 
than  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Seeing  it 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  Shakespeare  did  not  more 
often  sacrifice,  as  herein  he  lightly  sacrifices,  his  plot 
to  tomfoolery.  To  imagine  how  much  more  delightful 
would  be  such  plays  as  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  " 
and  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  "  if  their  author  had 
"cut"  them  ruthlessly  and  then  interspersed  them  with 
fairy-scenes  and  clown-scenes,  one  need  but  imagine 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  without  its  clowns 
and  fairies.  When  he  first  conceived  the  play  Shake- 
speare intended  it,  doubtless,  to  be  a  simple  comedy 
— A  and  B  in  love  with  C,  C  in  love  with  A,  D 
in  love  with  B.  But  the  trite  scenario  and  the 
familiar  puppets  palled  on  him,  insomuch  that  he 
decided,  wisely,  to  play  the  fool.  He  did  not 
eliminate  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  Hermia  and 
Helena  :  he  sandwiched  them  between  two  wilful 
motives,  one  for  his  humour,  the  other  for  his 
poetry.  He  snatches  us  from  the  Court  of  Theseus  into 
the  Joiner's  Cottage,  and  thence  away  to  the  Wood 
near  Athens,  and  thence  to  the  Court  again — three 
little  worlds  of  his,  none  really  related  to  another. 
From  one  set  of  characters  to  another  he  boxes-and- 
coxes  the  compass  with  mad  velocity.  And  the  result 
is  the  most  entertaining  "triple-bill"  ever  laid  before 
the  public.  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  Shake- 
speare threw  over  the  original  scheme  and  gave  us  this 
spontaneous  masterpiece  in  tomfoolery  rather  than 
"  All  in  a  Maze,"  or  "  Hearts  are  Astray,"  or  whatever 
title  he  would  have  given  to  the  properly  completed 
comedy  !  Shakespeare  fulminating,  Shakespeare  ponti- 
ficating, has  never  been  surpassed,  but  Shakespeare  in 
his  slippers  has  never  been  approached  by  any  poet  in 
his.  Throughout  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
we  see  him  in  his  slippers — exquisitely  embroidered 
slippers,  which,  in  sheer  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart, 
he  kicks  up  into  the  empyrean  and  catches  again  on 
the  tip  of  his  toe  upturned.  In  English  literature  the 
great  men  so  rarely  unbend,  and,  when  they  do,  it  is 
so  painfully,  with  such  creaking  of  all  their  joints,  that 
we  wish  they  wouldn't.    The  "  Midsummer  Night's 
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Dream "  appeals  to  me  as  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
unbending-.  In  all  our  literature  there  is  not  so  fine  a 
piece  of  "  freake  or  frolick,  and  pleasaunt  prettinesse 
withall."    It  is  quite  incomparable,  of  its  kind. 

The  O.  U.  D.  S.  could  not  have  done  wiselier  than 
in  producing-  it.  The  kind  of  play  which  is  ruined  by 
amateurs  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  very 
long  important  parts,  with  the  rest  nowhere.  The 
plasticity  and  reserve  and  resource  needed  for  a  heavy 
part  can  be  obtained  only  through  professionalism. 
The  amateur  begins  to  droop  and  to  flounder  before  he 
is  even  half-way  through.  But  in  a  play  like  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  whose  weight  is  very 
evenly  distributed  among  many  characters,  the  amateur 
gets  a  much  better  chance  of  distinguishing  himself. 
Besides,  it  is  not  right  that  a  dramatic  society  of 
young  men  should  choose  any  plays  save  those  in 
which  a  goodly  number  of  its  members  may  dis- 
port themselves.  Fun,  after  all,  is  the  chief  aim  of 
such  a  society,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  should  be  its  constant  watchword. 
Therefore  do  I  commend  the  choice  of  the  O.  U.  D.  S. 
this  year  as  heartily  as  I  should  have  disapproved  of  its 
choice  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  last  year.  Acting  with 
high-spirits  is  the  prime  essential  to  such  a  play  as  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  for  this  kind  of 
histrionic  art  undergraduates  are  quite  as  well 
equipped  as  professional  mimes.  Climatically,  Ox- 
ford (as  also,  indeed,  Cambridge)  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  malarial  swamp  :  after  a  week  or 
two  of  term  there  the  healthiest  mind  and  body  sink 
to  slackness.  The  elderly  or  middle-aged  don  relapses 
into  this  condition  quickly,  without  a  strugg'le.  But  the 
undergraduate,  as  having  youth  in  him,  fights  gallantly 
against  the  depression,  and  seizes  every  opportunity 
of  shouting  and  dancing,  though  inwardly  he  feels  no 
real  impulse  to  shout  or  dance.  And  thus  in  the 
portrayal  of  mirth  he  obtains  a  wonderful  virtuosity. 
Smashing  windows  and  dancing  round  bonfires  are 
practices  which  the  dons  discourage,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  an  admirable  preparation  for  appearing 
in  such  a  play  as  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
The  whole  programme  of  the  O.U.D.S.  was  marked  by 
quite  as  great  an  appearance  of  go  and  gusto  as 
it  would  have  been  if  the  actors  had  been  the  most  ex- 
perienced creatures  who  ever  drew  salaries.  From  no 
other  amateur  society  could  one  have  got  a  performance 
half  so  good.  Oxford  is,  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that 
which  I  have  just  suggested,  an  excellent  training- 
ground  for  young  actors.  It  encourages  and  develops 
all  kinds  of  acting.  That  he  may  live  at  peace 
with  the  authorities,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
undergraduate  to  be  always  simulating  and  dissimulat 
ing.  Industry,  thrift,  innocence,  obedience,  veneration 
— of  all  these  qualities,  and  of  many  others,  he  must 
try  constantly  to  seem  a  paragon,  lest  he  be  fined,  or 
gated,  or  sent  down.  In  attending  lectures,  he  will 
acquire  (if  little  else)  many  rudiments  in  the  technique 
of  histrionism  :  to  come  in  late  without  looking  self- 
conscious,  and  to  deliver  his  excuse  plausibly  ;  to  sit 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject 
without  disturbing  his  train  of  alien  and  trivial  thoughts  ; 
to  bend  quickly,  now  and  again,  over  his  note-book  and 
seem  to  be  making  a  note  ;  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  lec- 
turer's jokes — all  these  functions  very  surely  mature  him 
for  the  O.U.D.S.  As  a  moralist,  I  deplore  them.  As 
a  dramatic  critic,  I  can  but  condone  them.  The  other 
night,  even  those  members  of  the  cast  whom  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  plunging,  hereafter,  into  a  profession 
sadly  overcrowded,  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  seemed  to  me  to  be  acting  far  better 
than  the  ordinary,  non-academic  amateur.  And  there 
were  two  members  of  the  cast — Mr.  H.  M.  M.  Wood- 
ward as  Puck,  and  Mr.  E.  Is.  Talbot  as  Bottom  -who 
played  quite  brilliantly.  The  agrestic  jollity  of  the 
weaver  could  not  have  had  a  better  or  more  truly 
Shakespearian  interpreter  than  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, both  in  actual  nimblcness  and  in  imaginative 
humour,  was  a  far  more  Puckish  Puck  than  any  of 
those  staccato  little  girls  of  twelve  to  whom  the  part  is 
generally  awarded.  Miss  Una  Cockcrell  had  been 
engaged  for  the  part  of  Titania,  and  she  played  it  with 
all  her  own  charm  and  intelligence.  There  was  a  well- 
ordered  dance  of  fairies.    The  scenes,  too,  had  been 


very  prettily  painted.  But  to  me  the  setting  of  the 
piece  seemed  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  Oxford 
itself,  magical  and  matchless  as  ever,  was  for  me  the 
real  background.  In  my  sentimental  vision,  Theseus' 
Palace  was  the  Bodleian,  and  the  Wood  near  Athens 
was  but  the  garden  of  John's,  and  the  Weaver's 
Cottage  one  of  those  little  cottages  in  St.  Giles'.  The 
ripple  of  the  Isis  made  incidental  music  to  all  the 
words.  And  the  garland  which  Titania  laid  on  the 
asse's  nowl  was  woven  of  fritillaries,  not  of  roses. 

Max. 


A  CRITIC  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

"Lectures  on  the  National  Gallery."  By  J.  P.  Richter. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.  1898. 
"  '  I  "HE  end  and  object,"  says  Dr.  Richter,  in  his 
opening  sentence,  "of  public  museums  and 
galleries  is  not  so  much  entertainment  as  instruction." 
This  is  assuming  too  much,  and  must  not  pass  without 
challenge.  The  idea  of  the  scientific  museum  inevitably 
invades  to  some  extent  collections  of  art  like  the 
National  Gallery,  but  the  chief  end  of  such  collections 
is  not  instruction,  but  delight.  A  masterpiece  frequently 
gives  rise  to  historical  discussion,  but  it  was  neither 
painted  nor  is  it  treasured  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
principle  should  be  more  strictly  applied  in  making 
additions  to  the  National  Gallery  than  that  of  buying 
only  masterpieces,  not  illustrations  of  pictorial  history 
that  are  poor  things  in  themselves.  Collections  like 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  stand  on  another  footing  : 
historic,  not  artistic. 

Dr.  Richter's  own  business  in  the  National  Gallery, 
however,  is  that  of  historical  investigation  ;  his  learning 
and  acumen  give  deserved  weight  to  what  he  says,  and 
any  light  he  can  throw  on  the  authorship  or  significance 
of  the  masterpieces  there  is  to  be  welcomed.  He  is  the 
foremost  representative  of  connoisseurship  of  the  most 
modern  type  in  this  country,  and  has  become  a  kind  of 
advocatus  diaboli,  and  censor  of  the  attributions  of 
Italian  pictures  in  the  official  catalogue.  The  school 
he  represents  has  already  succeeded  in  re-naming,  with 
general  acquiescence,  a  number  of  pictures  ;  in  other 
cases  the  issue  is  more  doubtful.  One  of  these  cases, 
and  the  most  notorious,  is  the  challenge  of  the  authenti- 
city of  our  "  Virgin  of  the  Rocks."  The  conflict  in  this 
case  between  the  late  and  present  Director  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Morellians  on  the  other  has  led  to  what 
I  cannot  but  think  a  most  costly  and  unfortunate, 
though  effective,  retort.  The  case  for  Ambrogio 
de  Predis  was  marshalled  with  all  possible  force 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  last  summer.  The 
director  on  his  side  acquired,  and  has  hung  beside  the 
Leonardo,  the  two  wing  pieces  that  used  to  flank  it,  and 
that  are  admittedly  the  work  of  the  claimant  for  a  hand 
in  the  central  picture.  The  retort  is  crushing  enough  : 
the  bungler  who  painted  them  had  a  very  small  part,  if 
any,  in  the  disputed  picture  ;  but  the  argument  is  also 
too  expensive.  For  these  panels,  if  they  had  been 
acquired  with  the  rest  of  the  altar-piece,  an  additional 
might  well  have  been  thrown  in,  as  one  would  pay 
for  an  original  frame  ;  to  give  a  thousand  pounds  apiece, 
if  that  is  the  correct  sum,  or  anything  approaching  it, 
was  a  ludicrous,  if  tempting,  waste  of  money. 

In  the  present  volume,  which  is  really  a  collection  of 
notes  on  various  pictures  thrown  into  the  form  of 
lectures,  Dr.  Richter  advances  no  views  likely  to  give 
rise  to  equal  controversy.  He  deals  first  with  the 
trecentisti,  more  particularly  with  the  Madonna  attri- 
buted to  Cimabue,  and  with  the  Duccios.  Tilings  go 
hard  with  Cimabue  for  the  present.  Following  Wick- 
hoff,  Dr.  Richter  hands  over  all  pictures  bearing  his 
name  to  others.  The  famous  Rueellai  Madonna 
at  Florence  resembles  in  every  particular  Duccio's 
"  Majestas"  at  Siena,  and  the  argument  is  that  Cima- 
bue must  have  been  more  unlike  DucciO  than  that,  to 
gain  the  reputation  for  originality  that  he  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Richter  puts  down  the  National  Gallery  picture  to 
the  workshop  of  DucciO.  Here  perhaps  a  bias  shows 
itself.  He  Says  the  Madonna  and  Child  have  lost  all 
fourteenth-century  character  through  repainting,  and 
only  the  angels  retain  the  character  of  their  time  and 
authorship.     This    is   exaggeration.     The   faces  all 
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through  the  picture  are  in  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition and  show  the  design  quite  clearly.  What 
bothers  Dr.  Richter  is  probably  that  the  Madonna  has 
not  the  regulation  Duccio  nose. 

Dr.  Richter's  pet  discovery,  however,  follows  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Venetian  School.  He  has  lit 
upon  a  drawing  at  Chatsworth  that  looks  like  a  study 
for  a  group  in  Mantegna's  altarpiece  in  San  Zeno  at 
Verona.  This  drawing,  he  says,  is  by  Giovanni  Bellini, 
and  the  fact,  if  substantiated,  makes  a  link  in  the 
obscure  relations  of  these  contemporaries,  another  being 
the  two  pictures  of  the  "  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  both  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  so  closely  allied  in  their 
invention.  Dr.  Richter's  knowledge  of  Giovanni 
Bellini's  drawings  may  supply  him  in  his  own  mind 
with  a  certainty  about  his  conclusion  ;  but  the  only 
evidence  for  the  authorship  he  brings  forward  is  the 
likeness  of  one  of  the  figures  to  that  of  Christ  in 
Bellini's  picture,  "The  Blood  of  the  Redeemer,"  also  in 
the  National  Gallery.  This  likeness  alone  is  not  striking 
enough  to  be  conclusive  evidence. 

Of  more  general  interest  are  the  elucidations  of 
pictures  by  Botticelli,  made  out  or  suggested  in 
Chapter  III.  Several  interesting  attempts  have  been 
made  in  recent  criticism  to  explain  as  illustrations  of 
literary  texts  pictures  that  hitherto  have  been  treated  as 
enigmaticallegoriesof  the  painter's  own  invention.  Thus 
Prof.  Wickhoff  has  suggested  explanations  of  Gior- 
gione's  "  Soldier  and  Gipsy,"  and  Titian's  "  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love."  In  another  case,  which  Dr.  Richter 
cites  as  having  baffled  the  critics,  the  allegories  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  I 
believe  the  clue  has  recently  been  found  in  a 
comparison  with  a  series  of  miniatures.  Botti- 
celli throughout  his  career  was  deeply  imbued  with 
literature.  His  "  Calumny,"  like  Mantegna's,  was  an 
attempt  to  render  Lucian's  description  of  a  picture  by 
Apelles.  He  illustrated  Dante  ;  he  designed,  according 
to  Vasari,  the  picture  now  in  the  National  Gallery  that 
illustrates  Matteo  Palmieri's  "  Citta  di  Vita."  Dr. 
Richter  gives  here  the  interesting  explanation  of  the 
Nativity  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion that  applies  a  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Savonarola.  But  Mr.  Colvin  had  long 
ago  given  this,  and  it  is  fairly  familiar.  More  recent  is 
Dr.  Steinmann's  explanation  of  a  puzzling  fresco  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Ths  nominal  subject,  "The  Tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord  "  is  displaced  by  foreground  groups 
whose  action  and  importance  called  for  explanation. 
The  clue  has  been  found  in  the  building  that  figures  in 
the  background.  This  is  the  Hospital  of  San  Spirito, 
erected  by  the  Pope  at  the  time  the  picture  was 
painted,  and  the  foreground,  in  reference  to  this,  repre- 
sents the  ceremony  of  the  healing  of  the  leper,  as  laid 
down  in  Leviticus. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  suggestion  by  Dr.  Richter 
himself,  one  that  is  not  so  convincing.  He  proposes  to 
substitute  for  the  title  "  Venus  and  Mars,"  under 
Botticelli\s  well-known  picture  in  the  National  Gallery, 
"The  Dream  of  the  Tournament,"  taking  it  as  an 
illustration  of  a  passage  in  Angelo  Poliziano's  poem, 
"  Stanze  per  la  Giostra."  By  this  reading  Mars 
becomes  Giuliano  de'  Medici  ;  Venus  his  mistress 
Simonetta,  whom  Love  brings  to  him  in  a  dream  clad 
in  the  terrible  armour  of  Pallas.  Then  her  armour  is 
taken  from  her,  and  put  on  Giuliano,  who  flies  to  the 
lists.  To  understand  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  we 
must  recall,  what  Dr.  Richter  neglects  to  do,  that  this 
poem  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  literary  source  for 
Botticelli.  It  was  clearly  an  exciting  text  for  his 
imagination,  as  the  poems  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  were 
for  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Not  only  this  picture  may  be 
loosely  illustrative  of  it.  but  also  the  "  Spring,"  more 
properly  called  "The  Realm  of  Venus,"  with  its  winds 
and  graces  and  many  coloured  flowers  : 
"  Ma  lieta  Primavera  mai  non  manca, 

Che  i  suoi  crin  biondi  e  crespi  all  'aura  spiega 
E  mille  fiori  in  ghirlandetta  lega  ;  " 
and  the  "  Birth  of  Venus  :  " 

"  Vera  la  schiuma,  e  vero  il  mar  direste, 
II  nicchio  ver,  vero  il  soffiar  de'  venti  : 
La  Dea  negli  occhi  folgorar  vedreste ; 
E  '1  ciel  riderle  attorno  e  gli  clementi  ; 


Giurar  potresti  che  dell'  onde  uscisse 
La  Dea  premendo  con  la  destra  il  crino 
Con  1'  altra  il  dolce  porno  ricoprissc, 
E  stampata  dal  pie  sacro  e  divino, 
D'  erba  e  di  fior  la  rena  si  vestisse, 
Poi  con  sembiante  lieto  e  pellegrino 
Dalle  tre  Ninfe  in  grembo  fosse  accolta 
E  di  stellato  vestimento  involta." 

Twice  the  nymph  Simonetta  appears,  and  in  her 
description  are  the  features  and  the  dress  that  haunted 
Botticelli  : 

"  Candida  e  ella,  Candida  la  vesta, 

Ma  pur  di  rose  e  fior  dipinta  e  d'  erba  : 
Lo  innanellato  crin  dell'  aurea  testa 
Scende  in  la  fronte  umilmente  superba, 
Ridele  attorno  tutta  la  foresta, 
E  quanto  puo,  sue  cure  disacerba. 
Nell'  atto  regalmente  e  mansueta  ; 
E  pur  col  ciglio  le  tempeste  acqueta." 

Light,  gentle  air  and  celestial  joy  are  in  her  face,  sweetly 
painted  with  lilies  and  roses.  The  winds  are  hushed  at 
her  divine  speech,  and  every  bird  sings  up  in  his  own 
latin. 

The  whole  poem  ought  to  be  reprinted  with  the  three 
pictures  as  its  accompaniment,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
fit  the  "  Mars  and  Venus  "  into  the  dream  of  Giuliano 
any  more  closely  than  into  the  passage  that  actually 
describes  that  god  and  goddess  showered  with  roses 
by  little  Loves.  (The  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  formerly  given  to  Botticelli  is  an  echo  of 
this  idea.)  Dr.  Richter  notes  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  latter  supposition  ;  they  are  no  less  strong 
against  his  own.  Where  is  Cupid,  bound  or 
unbound  ?  Where  the  armour  of  Pallas,  with  the 
Medusa  head  ?  Why  are  the  little  Satyrs  playing  with 
a  different  set  of  armour  ?  They  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  poem.  And  when  Dr.  Richter  says  "  the  little 
Satyrs  are  whispering  dreams  into  the  sleeper's  ears, 
dreams  from  the  realm  of  Venus  ;  they  are  not,  as  the 
catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  suggests,  trying  to 
rouse  Mars,  or  rather  Giuliano  ;  for  who  would  choose 
a  shell  with  its  murmuring  sound  for  such  a  purpose  ?  " 
he  forgets  that  the  murmur  of  a  shell  held  against  the 
ear  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  hoarse  roar  of  a 
conch,  applied  as  the  little  Satyr  is  applying  it. 
Unless,  then,  a  more  exact  source  is  discovered  for  this 
lovely  picture,  we  must  leave  it  in  loose  association 
with  the  images  of  Poliziano's  verse,  and  be  content 
with  its  present  name. 

One  criticism  more  is  possible  in  my  space,  and  that 
must  be  a  protest  against  Dr.  Richter  and  all  his  band 
when  they  assert  that  the  tondo  of  the  "Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  an  Angel  "  is  not 
Botticelli's.  If  likeness  in  style  and  mannerism,  type 
and  sentiment,  goes  for  anything,  it  is  by  the  painter  of 
the  "  Venus  and  Mars."  The  Mother  is  the  same  person 
as  the  Venus,  looking  out  of  the  picture  with  the  same 
effect  of  gentle  detachment,  circumscribed  with  the 
same  draughtsman's  lines  ;  the  infant,  whose  type 
Dr.  Richter  finds  "  positively  repulsive,"  is  the  same 
infant  as  the  Satyrs  of  the  other  picture,  and  so  all 
through.  It  is  a  wild  fancy  to  put  the  authorship 
down  to  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  the  architect,  because 
his  name  is  found  upon  the  back.  If  he  was  its  owner, 
as  seems  probable,  the  fact  is  an  additional  argument 
for  the  picture's  authenticity.  D.  S.  M. 


A  PIANIST;   AND  A  RECALCITRANT  CRITIC. 

EVEN  those  of  us  who  have  not  an  unlimited  and 
passionate  admiration  for  Dohnanyi  must  find  a 
manly,  unaffected  pianist  a  blessed  relief  after  the 
winking,  squinting,  leering  boobies  who  hold  the 
concert  platform  for  so  great  a  portion  of  every  season. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  too,  too  hasty  overpraise  of  him 
when  he  first  appeared  here.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  is,  so 
far  as  he  goes,  a  genuine  artist  ;  he  has  the  artist 
temperament  ;  and  he  indulges  in  no  antics,  and  does 
not  even  get  himself  up  like  Svengali  and  certain 
gentlemen  of  real  life,  with  a  heavy  fur  coat  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  not 
even  received  a  paragraph  about  him  from  his  agents. 
Apparently  he  has  killed  no  wild  boars,  never  rescued  a 
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fellow-artist  from  a  fire,  and  does  not  play  on  a  piano  made 
byBroadwood  for  Beethoven,  and  by  him  sold  to  Wagner, 
who  gave  it  to  Veraschwxztkfgmshaft  on  condition  of 
its  being  lent  to  the  greatest  pianist  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  after  hearing  him  again  I  may  be  able  to 
sing  his  praises  as  loudly  as  do  some  of  my  brethren. 
At  present  I  cannot.  I  see  in  him  an  able  young 
musician,  lacking  in  certain  qualities,  and  with  a  piano- 
technique  by  no  means  fully  developed.  A  fine  player 
he  certainly  is  :  a  player  of  the  very  first  rank  he  is  not. 
On  Monday  afternoon  he  played,  amongst  other  things, 
Beethoven's  third  sonata,  two  preludes  and  two  fugues 
of  Bach,  and  Schumann's  symphonic  studies.  Except- 
ing in  the  first  movement,  the  Beethoven  sonata  makes 
no  demands  on  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Beethoven 
player.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  his  early  piano 
pieces  ;  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  Beethovenish. 
The  slow  movement  Mr.  Dohnanyi  handled  magnificently: 
if  he  did  everything  as  well  as  he  did  that,  one  would 
have  to  place  him  high  indeed.  The  other  movements, 
particularly  the  last  movement,  he  played  brilliantly, 
daintily  and  with  plenty  of  smoothness,  in  fact  with 
rather  too  much  un-Beethovenish  smoothness  ;  and 
one  felt  that  the  style  of  playing  would  be  better 
suited  to  a  Stephen  Heller  or  even  a  Henselt  trifle. 
Then  his  Bach  playing  was  utterly,  outrageously, 
wrong.  Mechanical  playing  of  the  old  men  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  wished  for;  but  Mr.  Dohnanyi  nearly  made 
me  wish  for  it.  After  all,  there  is  a  little  difference 
between  Bach  and  Chopin  ;  and  if  you  must  (though 
you  should  not)  play  music  written  for  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  instrument  ever  invented  upon  a  huge 
grand  piano,  you  do  not  atone  for  the  mistake  by  dis- 
torting Bach's  limpid  counterpoint  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recognition,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  bear 
an  unlimited  amount  of  rubato.  When  Bach  is  played 
on  the  piano  I  do  not,  like  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  invoke 
heaven's  wrath  upon  the  player — in  very  truth,  some- 
times I  am  the  player ;  but  I  certainly  recommend 
anyone  who  intends  playing  him  on  the  piano  to  hear 
him  first  on  the  clavichord.  Mr.  Dohnanyi's  best  test 
and  opportunity  came  with  the  Schumann  studies. 
Here  he  fell  short  of  great  piano-playing.  He  hurried 
and  scurried,  not  because  of  nervousness,  but  because 
of  his  inability  to  get  out  of  the  piano  the  full,  noble, 
rich  tone  the  things  require,  and  because,  with  all  his 
musicianship,  he  has  not  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
phrasing  that  enables  the  first-rank  men  to  keep  the 
pace  down  without  a  sense  of  dragging.  The  last 
section  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tests  of  a  pianist 
I  know ;  most  of  them  seem  to  go  mad  over  it,  and 
hurry  it  and  harry  it  until  it  ceases  to  be  music.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Dohnanyi  did.  Though  he  had  not  lost 
his  nerve,  the  result  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  he 
had.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  highly  gifted  player,  and — ■ 
what  is  exceedingly  rare  in  pianists  nowadays — he  is 
a  musician.  The  faults  which  I  have  mentioned  are, 
after  all,  the  faults  of  a  young  man,  of  partially 
developed  talents.  I  like  him  much  better  than  when 
he  first  appeared  here  ;  but  I  must  decline  to  commit 
myself  to  endorse  the  implied  belief  that  he  will  be  the 
greatest  pianist  who  has  lived,  by  saying  that  he  is 
already  amongst  the  greatest. 

The  Bach  Choir  has  been  grossly  misused.  Bad, 
wicked  critics  have  never  ceased  to  gird  at  it.  They 
say,  do  these  bad,  wicked  critics,  that  the  Bach  Choir 
is  an  anti-artistic  society  existing  simply  to  create  a 
distaste  for  Bach's  and  indeed  all  fine  music  ;  that  the 
voices  are  poor  and  the  conductor  no  conductor  ;  and  a 
hundred  other  things  of  the  sort.  Such  abuse  is  entirely 
unwarranted.  I  intended  to  rebuke  the  wicked  ones 
last  week  ;  but  the  truth  was  that  I  had  not  quite 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  caused  by  a  concert 
given  by  the  Bach  Choir  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 7.  Bach's  Magnificat  in  I)  and  his  setting  of 
"Fin'  feste  Burg"  were,  I  flattered  myself,  perfectly 
familiar  to  me  ;  but  it  appeared  that  this  was  a  hideous 
error.  True,  some  of  the  solos  met  me  as  old  friends  ; 
but  most  of  the  choruses  were  strangers  to  me. 
Have  some  fresh  scores  been  discovered,  or  has 
Doctor  Stanford  brought  Bach's  choruses  up  to 
date?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
different  sections  of  the  Bach  Choir  were  so  ill- 
balanced,    and    that    the    different     sections   of  th 


orchestra  were  allowed  to  run  so  wild,  that  at  this 
performance  the  music  was  mangled  beyond  recognition. 
The  whole  matter  is  at  present  a  mystery  ;  but  doubtless 
some  explanation  will  be  forthcoming.  Meantime,  let 
me  offer  my  defence  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Most  people 
persist  in  misunderstanding  it  and  its  aims.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  social  body,  not  an  artistic  one  ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  a  parochial  society.  Some  of  my 
readers  may  have  heard  of  Kensington,  a  wild, 
almost  uninhabited  region  lying  somewhere  Westward. 
Certain  persons,  whose  avocation  or  unaccountable  pre- 
ference leads  them  to  reside  in  that  waste  place,  formed 
themselves  into  the  Bach  Choir  many  years  ago  with  a 
view  of  meeting  one  another  and  passing  away  the  winter 
evenings.  The  particular  name,  rather  than  another, 
was  chosen  because,  while  no  one  exactly  knew  what  it 
meant,  it  had  rather  a  superior  sound  and  vaguely  sug- 
gested culture.  Its  entertainments  are  intended  to  enter- 
tain itself ;  to  criticism  it  is  entirely  indifferent.  The  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  Penny  Reading  hangs  over  its  concerts. 
Its  secretary  writes  its  analytic  programmes  ;  its  con- 
ductor conducts  ;  its  members  sing.  If  the  object  were 
to  give  concerts  comparable  with  the  concerts  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  London  nowadays,  conductor,  singers 
and  programme-maker  would  be  hired  in  the  usual  way. 
But  that  is  not  the  object.  Why,  then,  do  we  scoff  at 
the  Bach  Choir  ?  Why  should  it  not  go  its  own  sweet 
way,  enjoying  its  little  periodical  outbreaks  of  mild 
musical  festivity  ?  For  the  future  let  the  scoffers  be 
silent  ;  if  the  Bach  Choir  courteously  invites  them  to  its 
functions,  let  them  remember  that  they  are  but  un- 
cultured outsiders  ;  let  them  never  forget  that  in  the 
functions  they  have  no  part. 

Mr.  Shaw  took  three  columns  to  scalp  me  last  week  : 
I  am  afraid  my  blow  for  life  must  be  given  in  a  very 
few  lines.  Mr.  Shaw's  fourth  paragraph  is  the  most 
important.  He  there,  for  some  reason,  wilfully  mis- 
represents me.  He  quotes  me  as  having  written, 
"  What !  did  Wagner  write  '  Siegfried  '  to  explain  '  The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,'  '  The  Valkyrie  '  to  explain  'Sieg- 
fried,' and  'The  Rhinegold  '  to  explain  '  The  Valkyrie '? 
No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw."  And  he  proceeds  to  prove 
that  the  four  plays  were  written  in  that  order.  I  never 
dreamed  of  denying  it.  What  I  said  was,  did  Wagner 
write  them  in  that  order  "  and  after  all  must  we  read 
allegories  into  the  whole  'Ring'  before  we  can  com- 
prehend the  '  Rhinegold  '  !  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Shaw  !  " 
Surely  this  is  a  very  different  thing.  But  what  does  it 
matter  in  what  order  the  plays  were  written  ?  Only  this, 
that  we  know  the  trouble  Wagner  took  to  lead  up  to 
the  final  catastrophe  of  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods." 
This  is  the  whole  difference  between  myrself  and  Mr. 
Shaw  :  that  he  believes  Wagner  to  have  altered 
his  plan,  without  knowing  it,  in  working  back  from  the 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods  ;  "  while  I  deny  that  Wagner  was 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  perceive  what  he  was  doing,  or, 
in  the  seven  years  between  the  completion  of  the 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  and  his  death,  not  to  perceive 
what  he  had  done.  I  have  no  objection  to  allegories. 
But  an  allegory,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  thing 
we  apply  to  an  art-work,  not  a  thing  we  draw  from  it. 
If  the  allegory  breaks  down,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
allegory.  If  Mr.  Shaw  presented  me  with  a  hat — 
Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  ! — and  it  didn't  fit  me, 
would  he  insist  on  cutting  off  my  head  ?  He  has 
made  a  cap  for  "The  Ring;"  it  won't  fit;  and  he 
wants  to  cut  off  "The  Ring's"  head,  the  "  Dusk  of 
the  Gods,"  on  chance  of  the  cap  settling  down  on 
the  neck  !  For  the  rest,  when  I  speak  of  the  "  pro- 
blem "  set  in  "  The  Rhinegold,"  I  mean  the  dramatic 
problem.  "The  Rhinegold"  is  certainly  superfluous, 
because  the  real  action  commences  with  the  "  Valkyrie," 
where  the  problem  is  clearly  enough  stated.  At  the 
same  time  I  don't  mind  hearing  it  stated  twice  any 
more  than  I  dislike  hearing  the  themes  of  "The 
Mastcrsingcrs  "  in  the  overture.  Still,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done  if  one  misses  the  overture  ;  and  the  overture 
to  the  "  Ring  "  is  very,  very  long,  filling  a  whole 
evening.  J.  R. 
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FINANCE. 

A  FTER  the  extraordinary  activity  of  last  week,  the 
Stock  Markets  have  this  week  been  somewhat  in- 
active and  extremely  irregular,  whilst  the  South  African 
department  has  been  unfavourably  influenced  by  several 
circumstances  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  position  of 
the  gold-mining  industry.  No  doubt  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  Dreyfus  case  have  been  a  disturbing 
influence  also,  and  have  prevented  Paris  from  giving  as 
much  support  to  South  African  mining  shares  and 
foreign  Government  securities  as  was  to  have  been 
expected  after  the  general  revival  of  confidence  which 
marked  the  whole  of  the  last  account.  The  fact  that 
Saturday  and  Monday  were  holidays  in  New  York, 
and  the  general  obstruction  of  business  in  the 
United  States  owing  to  the  great  storm,  has  also 
been  some  hindrance  to  activity  in  the  American 
markets.  In  fact,  climatic  conditions  seem,  for  the 
moment,  to  have  taken  the  place  of  political  alarms  as 
disturbers  of  the  financial  world.  Both  brokers  and 
jobbers  returned  to  business  on  Monday  exhausted  by 
the  heavy  work  of  the  preceding  week,  and  the  weather 
in  the  street  was  not  calculated  to  raise  their  flagging 
spirits  ;  so  that,  although  the  tendency  was  not  bad, 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  was  comparatively 
small.  Then  the  news  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
blizzard  in  the  United  States  gave  rise  to  some  fear 
that  the  great  injury  to  property  and  the  obstruction  of 
traffic  might  react  on  the  prices  of  American  securities, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  support  from  deserted  Wall 
Street,  quotations  showed  a  tendency  to  ease  off. 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  tempestuous 
weather  was  also  expected  to  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  upon  the  traffic  receipts  of  home  railways. 
On  Tuesday  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation and  of  the  mails  from  the  Continent  by  the 
severe  gales  opposed  a  further  obstacle  to  business, 
and  there  was,  moreover,  a  general  feeling  that  the 
capitulation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  regard  to 
M.  Dupuy's  time  serving  measure  to  remove  the 
Dreyfus  business  from  the  criminal  Chamber  to  the 
whole  Court  of  Cassation  boded  ill  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Third  Republic.  In  the  spirit  of  pessimism,  dealers 
marked  down  prices  all  along  the  line,  and  nervous 
operators,  taking  alarm,  rushed  in  to  realise  the  profits 
made  during  the  last  account,  which  they  were  afraid 
of  losing  during  the  present  one.  In  the  more  influen- 
tial circles'of  the  financial  world  the  set-back  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  a  most  favourable  omen  for  the  future. 
The  speculative  account,  especially  in  South  Africans, 
had  attained  such  dimensions  that  an  element  of  danger 
had  been  imported  into  the  financial  position  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  eliminated,  might  have  been  fraught 
with  serious  consequences.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  politica1  complications,  and  with  the 
general  belief  that  the  year  1899  will  be  a  year  of  great 
prosperity  and  expansion  of  trade,  a  general  rise  in 
the  value  of  sound  undertakings  was  justified  and  in- 
evitable. The  one  condition  which  would  jeopardise 
the  future  of  the  markets  would  be  a  wild  and  ignorant 
rush  of  speculators.  Mindful  of  previous  periods  of 
inflation  followed  by  sudden  collapse,  the  wiser  heads 
amongst  those  who  lead  the  dealing  in  the  stock  mar- 
kets decided  to  check  the  headlong  career  of  one  or  two 
notorious  speculators  who  had  already  ventured  in 
far  beyond  their  depth.  Necessarily  the  course  pur- 
sued led  to  forced  realisations,  in  the  absence  of  any 
facilities  for  carrying  over  at  the  last  settlement.  The 
market  is  now  all  the  healthier  from  the  elimination 
of  the  weak  bull  element.  Prices  have  by  no  means 
fallen  so  considerably  as  to  wipe  out  the  previous 
advance,  and  although  the  present  account — which  ends 
next  week — may  not  see  a  recovery,  and  may  even 
witness  a  further  slight  reaction,  the  way  is  well 
prepared  for  a  further  advance  of  quotations  to  a 
permanently  higher  level  in  the  near  future. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
money  market  has  been  responsible  for  the  set-back 
which  has  occurred  during  the  week  in  South  African 
securities,  or  for  the  irregularity  in  other  quotations. 
It  is  rather  the  stock  markets  which  have  reacted 
oo  the  money  market.     At  the  end  of  last  week 


there  was  a  heavy  demand  for  funds  in  connexion 
with  the  settlement,  and  a  good  deal  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England  at  3  per  cent, 
over  the  week  end.  No  doubt  more  was  borrowed 
than  was  actually  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  the  African 
market  at  the  end  of  January  settlement.  That  this 
was  the  case  was  shown  by  the  superabundance  of 
money  on  Saturday  morning,  the  settlement  having  been 
completed  more  easily  than  was  anticipated,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  volume  of  business  which  had  been  trans- 
acted during  the  account.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week 
the  necessary  repayments  to  the  Bank  of  England 
exercised  a  hardening  tendency  upon  rates,  and  in  view 
of  the  prospects  of  continued  activity  during  the  next 
few  months  the  discount  houses  are  not  disposed  to 
allow  rates  to  decline.  Moreover,  the  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  normal  course  of  business  generally 
leads  to  a  greater  demand  for  money  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  although  England,  and  Europe  generally,  have 
liquidated  a  large  amount  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  by  the  transfer  of  American  securities  to 
American  investors,  the  balance  of  trade  remains  perma- 
nently against  Europe.  A  special  circumstance  which 
will  shortly  affect  the  monetary  position  in  London 
is  that  the  United  States  Government  has  to  pay  some 
,£4,000,000  to  Spain  as  the  purchase-price  for  the 
Philippines,  and  this  money  will  doubtless  be  paid  by 
means  of  the  outstanding  balances  still  due  from  Eng- 
land to  the  States.  This  transaction  will  lead  to  a  flow 
of  money  from  London  to  Paris,  and  will  therefore  con- 
tribute to  the  hardening  of  the  money  market  here.  In 
Berlin,  also,  although  the  position  is  very  much  easier 
than  it  was  a  month  or  two  ago,  a  new  and  urgent 
demand  for  money  may  shortly  make  itself  felt.  A 
review  of  the  circumstances  makes  it  probable,  there- 
fore, that  money  will  soon  be  somewhat  dearer  again. 
This  is  a  prospect  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
is  by  no  means  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  various 
markets.  If  it  eliminates — as  it  would  seem  to  be  on  the 
point  of  doing — the  weak  speculative  element,  its  influ- 
ence will  be  all  for  the  good,  and  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reasonable  and  steady  advance  in  quotations, 
instead  of  the  wild  and  injudicious  lifting  of  prices  by 
speculative  purchasers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  preparing  in  good  time  for  the  approaching  demands 
upon  the  London  money  market  foreshadowed  above. 
The  position  of  the  Bank,  as  shown  by  the  usual  weekly 
return  on  Thursday,  is  considerably  stronger  than  it 
was  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  although,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  the  pressure  from 
New  York  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  is  customary 
at  about  this  time  of  the  year.  The  reserve  has  in- 
creased ,£796,976  to  ,£24,512,295,  which  is  ,£634,486 
higher  than  the  figure  at  which  the  reserve  stood  twelve 
months  ago.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  influx  of 
,£286,000  in  gold  from  abroad  and  of  ,£300,000 
in  coin  from  the  provinces,  and  to  a  contraction 
of  -£198,730  in  the  note  circulation.  The  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  46^  per  cent., 
or  £  per  cent,  higher  than  last  week,  and  §  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  proportion  a  year  ago.  Public  deposits 
are  up  ,£2,199,309,  showing  that  the  collection  of  taxes 
is  now  beginning  to  take  effect,  and  to  denude  the 
money  market  in  some  degree  of  supplies.  The  heavy 
Government  disbursements  for  the  past  year  have, 
however,  had  an  important  effect  in  this  respect  ;  for 
the  public  deposits  are  nearly  3^  millions  less  than  at 
the  same  date  last  year.  In  some  quarters,  indeed,  it 
is  already  beginning  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
will  find  himself  not  only  without  a  surplus,  but  with  a 
quite  respectable  deficit.  The  heavy  borrowings  of 
the  market  from  the  Bank  last  week  for  Stock  Exchange 
requirements,  amounting  probably  to  about  ,£2,000,000, 
do  not,  of  course,  affect  the  return,  since  the  money 
was  all  borrowed  and  repaid  within  the  week. 

Changes  on  the  week  in  the  home  railway  market 
were  in  most  cases  small,  and  in  all  cases  irregular.  At 
present  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  decided  tendency  in 
this  department.    The  new  working  agreement  between 
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the  Chatham  and  South-Eastern  lines  has  had  practi- 
cally all  its  prospects  already  discounted,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  stock  of  the  former  company,  and  the 
market  is  disposed  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  present 
half-year's  working  before  it  deals  largely  again  with 
stocks  of  either  company.  South-Eastern  Ordinary  is 
unchanged,  whilst  the  Deferred  has  fallen  half  a  point 
on  the  week.  Chatham  Ordinary  has  fallen  f,  the 
Second  Preference  is  unchanged,  and  the  First  Pre- 
ference has  put  on  ].  So  far,  however,  the  new 
arrangement  is  having  good  results,  for  the  combined 
traffic  receipts  of  the  two  companies  for  the  week  show 
an  increase  of  ,£2,461,  making  a  total  increase  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  ,£6,095.  Then  also  the  bogey  of 
Great  Central  competition,  as  far  as  regards  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Northern  lines,  has  been  worked  for  all  it 
is  worth.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  that  it  has  been 
overdone  ;  for  Great  Northern  Preference  has  risen  1^, 
Great  Northern  A  1  and  the  Deferred  h-  Midland  Prefer- 
ence is  unchanged  on  the  week  ;  but  the  Deferred  has 
fallen  J  :  nevertheless  the  Midland  receipts  for  the  week 
weie  .£10,777  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  making  the  total  increase  during  the  first  six 
vveeks  in  the  year  ,£23, 170.  Midland  Deferred,  giving 
at  its  present  price,  after  allowing  for  the  dividend 
accrued,  a  yield  to  the  investor  of  3!  per  cent.,  seems  to 
us  to  offer  one  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for 
investment  in  the  home  railway  market,  as  do  also 
Great  Northern  A  and  Brighton  A  stocks.  The  other 
traffic  increases  of  the  week  were  all  satisfactory,  the 
North-Eastern  heading  the  list  with  an  increase  of 
,£15,000.  The  improvement  in  Great  Northern  stocks 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  encouraging  speech  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Jackson,  M.P. ,  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  company  could  easily  have 
paid  a  larger  dividend  for  the  past  half-year, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  million 
a  year  has  been  spent  in  the  last  four  years  on 
capital  account.  The  expansion  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness continues  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  four  years  the  total 
goods  tonnage  has  increased  39  per  cent.,  whilst  during 
the  same  period  the  amount  of  coal  alone  carried  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.  ;  but,  as  the  chairman  remarked,  it 
is  to  the  interests  of  the  compan}-  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
Great  Central  competition  before  paying  increased  rates 
of  dividend.  The  company  has  been  assiduously  pre- 
paring to  meet  this  competition  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  the  Great  Central  will  have  a  hard  task  before  it  to 
abstract  any  large  proportion  of  business  from  the  Great 
Northern.  In  any  case,  the  latter  company  has  now  a 
very  large  balance  forward  ;  and  owing  to  its  recent 
heavy  capital  expenditure,  its  lines  and  rolling  stock  are 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Company  is  the  only  one 
whose  shares  at  the  present  moment  leave  much  to  go 
for  either  way.  After  the  dividend  declaration  on 
Wednesday,  the  "bears"  had  the  best  of  it,  and  after 
being  up  at  40]  last  week,  the  ordinary  stock  is  now  3 
points  lower  at  37  j.  The  company  is  only  able  to  pay 
1}  percent,  on  its  Preference  stock  as  compared  with 
2^  per  cent,  last  year,  whilst  the  balance  forward  has 
fallen  to  ,£218,  as  against  ,£4,006  on  31  December, 
1897.  The  dividend  declared  for  the  past  half-year 
makes  the  total  dividend  for  the  year  on  the  Preference 
2§  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year.  This  result  was,  of 
course,  expected,  since  the  published  traffic  receipts 
made  a  large  reduction  in  the  dividend  inevitable.  Con- 
sequently the  heavy  fall  in  both  Preference  and  Ordinary 
stocks  was  speedily  accounted  for  by  a  rumour  that  the 
negotiations  which  are  now  proceeding  between  several 
of  the  larger  companies  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
were  not  progressing  favourably.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  rumour  is  correct,  but 
at  the  meeting  of  the  company  on  28th  inst.  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  the  chairman,  will  make 
some  statement  as  to  the  future  position  of  the  com- 
pany.  Whilst  no  definite  information  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  is  at  present  forth- 
coming, it  seems  quite  certain  that  an  arrange- 
ment with  one  or  more  of  the  big  companies  con- 
cerned will  be  achieved.  The  joint  South-Eastern 
and  Chatham  line,  the  (ircat  Western  and  the  Midland, 
would  all  secure  important  advantages  for  themselves 


by  obtaining  control  of  the  District  Company  ;  and  it 
is  known  that,  as  soon  as  the  negotiations  with  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  had  fallen  through,  these  com- 
panies made  overtures  to  the  less  prosperous  half  of 
the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  system.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  did  not 
offer  the  prospect  of  any  great  advantage  to  the  Dis- 
trict shareholders,  though  at  the  first  glance  it  would 
seem  that  the  former  company  could  most  easilv,  and 
with  most  advantage  to  itself,  take  the  management  of 
the  District  into  its  hands.  But  the  Metropolitan's 
chance  has  gone,  and  the  other  companies  are  not 
likely  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  which  now  offers  of 
obtaining  certain  benefits  for  their  own  systems, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  coal-carrying  facilities 
in  London,  which  they  have  long  desired.  The  drop 
in  the  Preference  dividend  is  rather  a  favourable 
feature  in  the  situation  than  otherwise,  for  it  will 
certainly  induce  the  Preference  shareholders  to  look 
with  a  more  friendly  eye  upon  any  scheme  which  is 
placed  before  them,  and  it  is  the  Preference  share- 
holders who  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
any  scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  company. 

The  Midland  Railway  report  gives  some  small  comfort 
to  railway  shareholders  in  general  ;  for  whilst  it  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts  during 
the  past  half-year  again  increased  considerably,  the 
increase  was  by  no  means  so  big  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing half-year  of  1897.  In  the  second  half  of  1898  the 
working  costs  increased  1*33  per  cent,  from  57*59  to 
58*92  per  cent.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  previous 
year  they  increased  3*33  per  cent,  from  54*26  per  cent, 
in  1896.  The  significance  of  the  falling-off  in  the  rate 
of  increase  will  be  more  easily  apprehended  when  it 
is  noted  that  in  the  second  half  of  1898,  the  increased 
ratio  of  expenditure  to  receipts  was  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  about  \  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  Consolidated  Ordinary  stock; 
whereas  in  the  corresponding  half  of  last  year  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  h  per  cent,  per 
annum.  For  the  six  months  to  31  December,  1897,  the 
expenditure  per  train  mile  run  was  2S.  J'22c/.,  whilst 
in  the  second  half  of  last  year  it  rose  \d.  per 
mile  to  2s.  7*73*/.  The  North- Western  report  is, 
however,  still  more  encouraging  to  railway  investors  ; 
for  it  shows  that  the  company  during  the  past  half-year 
actually  succeeded  in  reducing  its  working  expenses. 
In  1897  these  were  57*96.  per  cent.  ;  in  1898,  57*34  per 
cent.,  a  reduction  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increased 
profit  of  more  than  ,£40,000  for  the  half-year.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  cost  per  train  mile  run  has 
scarcely  varied  at  all  in  the  two  half-years.  In  1897  the 
expenses  were  3s.  2*09^.,  in  1898  3.V.  2*060'.  per  train 
mile  ;  a  fact  which  must  be  assumed  to  demonstrate  the 
very  excellent  and  consistent  management  of  the  com- 
pany. A  difference  of  -,;|0-  of  a  penny  in  the  cost  per 
train  mile  run  does  not  seem  a  very  important  item  ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  train  mileage  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  in  the  last  half-year  was  more 
than  25,000,000  miles,  even  so  small  a  difference  assumes 
imposing  proportions  from  the  shareholders'  point  of 
view. 

In  the  absence  of  a  lead  from  Wall  Street  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday,  the  London  market  in  American  rails 
seemed  inclined  to  put  up  prices  a  little  on  its  own 
account,  and  Wall  Street  itself,  after  New  York 
operators  had  dug  themselves  out  of  the  snowdrifts  and 
reached  their  place  of  business,  seemed  also  disposed 
to  emulate  Mark  Tapley,  and  to  show  that  the  more 
depressing  the  weather  the  more  cheerful  they.  Ameri- 
can securities  show  a  general  improvement  on  the  week, 
New  York  Central  having  risen  as  much  as  3),  and 
Northern  Pacific  Common  3].  Union  Pacific  Common' 
is  up  i|,  and  Union  Pacific  Preference  and  Central 
Pacific  This  revival  in  the  American  market  can  be 

traced  to  very  large  and  good  buying  of  New  York 
Centrals,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  buying  is  connected 
with  the  supposed  Yanderbilt  scheme  for  a  gigantic 
reorganisation  of  the  trans-continental  lines.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  Yanderhills  control  the 
Union  Pacific,  although  this  has  been  denied  ;  and  it 
seems  at  least   possible  that  some  big  scheme  is  al 
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present  in  the  air  for  amalgamating  the  Union  Pacific 
with  the  lines  that  connect  it  with  New  York,  the 
Chicago  and  North- Western,  Michigan  Central,  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  lines.  By  this  means 
New  York  would  be  in  direct  communication  under 
one  company  with  Ogden,  and  thence  trains  would 
run  over  the  Yanderbilt  lines  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  scheme  is  now  said  to  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  to  contemplate  a  connexion  between  Ogden 
and  San  Francisco  parallel  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Central  Pacific.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
this  scheme  has  really  been  conceived  and  can  possibly 
be  carried  out,  very  large  economies  in  operating 
expenses  can  be  effected,  and  that  New  York  Centrals 
as  the  basis  of  the  scheme  will  benefit  most  of  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  plan  will  meet  with  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Huntington,  who  controls  the  Southern 
Pacific  system  and  the  Central  Pacific.  He  it  was, 
indeed,  who,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  Vander- 
bilts  were  to  buy  the  Central  Pacific  in  order  to  complete 
the  connexion  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
first  threatened  to  parallel  the  line  and  ruin  the  heavily 
mortgaged  Central  Pacific.  If,  however,  the  Yander- 
bilt scheme  is  really  being  considered,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  shall  witness  in  the  near  future  a  further 
remarkable  revival  of  activity  in  the  American  market. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  main  influences  which 
have  led  to  the  set-back  in  the  South  African  market. 
The  liquidation  of  the  accounts  of  the  too  adventurous 
jobber  whose  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
denial  of  facilities  for  carrying  over,  gave  the  first 
signal  for  the  decline  ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  great 
strength  of  the  market,  would  have  had  little  effect  had 
it  not  been  for  another  heavy  realisation  of  Gold  Fields 
shares.  The  Trust  Francais  disposed  of  the  whole  of 
its  holding,  amounting  to  ico.coo  shares  in  the  Con- 
solidated Gold  Fields.  A  large  part  of  this  block  was 
taken  firm  by  a  powerful  group,  and  had  all  the  shares 
been  thus  disposed  of,  little  harm  would  have  been 
done.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  large  number  of  the 
shares  were  injudiciously  placed,  and  the  new  holders 
rather  too  hastily  set  themselves  to  dispose  of  their  shares. 
The  set-back  thus  occasioned  frightened  the  nervous 
speculators  who  had  flocked  from  the  West-end  into 
the  City  at  the  beginning  of  the  revival  of  activity  in 
South  Africans,  and  the  realisation  of  their  accounts 
necessarily  caused  a  further  decline.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  bottom  has  almost  been  reached,  for  the 
advances  previously  scored  were  in  most  cases  fully 
justified  by  the  achievements  and  the  prospects  of  the 
better-class  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand.  The  present 
year  is  likely  to  see  as  great  an  improvement  in 
the  working  of  the  mines  as  did  1898,  and  whilst 
last  year,  owing  to  political  alarms,  prices  were  at  the 
end  of  the  year  considerably  lower  than  at  the  be- 
ginning, they  have  now  in  all  probability  been  raised  to 
a  permanently  higher  level.  Shares  which  have  been 
sold  have  passed  from  weak  into  strong  hands,  and  the 
dangerous  elements  in  the  market  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  eliminated.  A  strong  feeling  has  been  aroused 
in  the  House  against  the  rash  speculators  who  over- 
load themselves  with  shares  which  they  are  unable 
to  carry,  and  it  was  felt  that  strong  measures  had 
to  be  taken,  and  may  again  have  to  be  taken,  to 
protect  the  market  against  the  unscrupulous  tactics  of 
certain  members.  Generally,  the  reaction  is  considered 
to  be  healthy,  and  to  have  merely  prepared  the  way  for 
a  fresh^  advance  in  the  prices  of  those  South  African 
securities  which  are  intrinsically  worth  more  than  their 
present  prices.  Now,  in  fact,  is  the  time  for  those  who 
have  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  South  African 
mining  industry  to  buy,  and  those  who  best  know 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  industry  are  precisely 
those  who  have  most  confidence  in  the  future. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mines  to  which  we  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  as  sound  and 
valuable  properties  have  declined  least  from  the 
values  attained  last  week.  The  Van  Ryn,  the  Roode- 
poort  United,  Nourse  Deep,  Crown  Deep,  Rose  Deep, 
Glen  Deep,  Robinson  Deep,  Rand  Victoria,  and, 
amongst  the  land  and  finance  companies,  Rand  Mines, 
New  Steyn  Estates  and  Mo/ambiqucs  are  good  pur- 
chases at  present  prices. 


A  deal  has  just  been  concluded  between  the  Meyer 
and  Charlton  and  Wolhuter  Companies  which  will' 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
former  Company.  The  Meyer  and  Charlton  holds 
33  mining  claims.  Nine  of  these,  however,  were 
formerly  separated  from  the  main  block  of  the 
Company's  property  by  some  eight  claims  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolhuter  Company.  Some  time  ago 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Wolhuter  for  the 
Meyer  and  Charlton  to  drive  its  shaft  through  these 
intervening  claims  into  the  deep-level  block.  Now, 
however,  the  Meyer  and  Charlton  has  bought  the 
eight  claims  from  the  Wolhuter  Company  for  ^,105,000, 
and  has  thus  not  only  consolidated  its  property  into 
one  compact  block,  but  has  also  extended  the  hfe  of 
the  mine  some  five  or  six  years.  The  Meyer  and 
Charlton  has  an  excellent  record.  On  its  small  capital 
of  ^"85,000  it  has  paid  regular  dividends  for  the  past  ten 
years,  beginning  with  20  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  rising 
to  50  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  60  per  cent,  in  1898.  At 
present  it  is  earning  profits  equivalent  to  dividends  of 
90  per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  claims 
acquired  from  the  Wolhuter  out  of  its  cash  in  hand. 
Working  costs  at  this  mine  have  been  reduced  to  the 
extremely  low  figure  of  18s.  per  ton,  and  the  yield  is  at 
present  nearly  g|  dwts.  per  ton.  Assuming  the  life  with 
the  additional  claims  to  be  sixteen  years,  and  allowing, 
therefore,  5  per  cent,  for  amortisation,  to  yield  7  per  cent, 
to  the  investor  and  the  return  of  capital,  the  price  of 
the  shares  should  be  about  jh-  The  present  price  is 
6|,  and  the  shares  seem  therefore  cheap. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  important  scheme  which 
was  being  arranged  between  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit 
&  Co.  and  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  third  row  deep  levels  of  the 
Central  Rand.  Full  details  of  the  scheme  are  now 
available.  The  Rand  Mines  Deep,  Limited,  is  to 
have  a  capital  of  ^i,oco,ooo.  Of  this  the  vendors 
will  receive  ^600,000  in  shares,  and  the  working 
capital  will  be  provided  by  the  private  issue  of 
150,000  shares  to  be  underwritten  at  £2  per  share. 
The  Company  will  thus  have  250,000  reserve  shares, 
and  ^300,000  in  cash  with  which  to  commence  the 
development  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired.  As  we. 
stated  last  week,  the  Rand  Mines  Deep,  Limited,  will 
own  practically  the  whole  of  the  third  row  of  deep 
levels  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rand  Victoria 
property  to  a  point  south  of  the  Crown  Deep.  Alto- 
gether it  will  own  1,169  claims  and  a  farm  of  500 
acres  which  is  not  yet  proclaimed.  The  Jupiter  Com- 
pany has  sold  to  the  new  Company  183  claims,  the 
Simmer  West  25,  and  the  Rand  Victoria  300 ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  claims  are  put  into  the  combination 
by  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  Messrs.  Neumann,  the 
Gold  Fields  of  Matabeleland  and  the  Research  and 
Development  Company.  All  the  shares  issued  will  be 
strictly  pooled,  and  none  will  come  upon  the  market 
for  at  least  twelve  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
Company.  Boreholes  will  be  immediately  sunk  on 
different  parts  of  the  property,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  some  of  the  third  row  deep-level 
mines  should  be  able  to  start  crushing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WEST  AFRICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

32  St.  Mary  Abbott's  Terrace, 
Kensington,  W. 
Mv  dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  all  those  interested  in 
West  Africa  will  feel  that  they  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  devoting  your  attention  to  West  African  admi- 
nistration, and  also  I  feel  certain  all  my  friends  will 
view  with  satisfaction  my  being  again  involved  in 
difficulties  and  well  blown  up.  Of  course  the  general 
opinion  will  be  that  it  serves  me  right  ;  but  I  do 
not  share  this  view,  and  I  will  briefly  attempt  to 
tell  you  why  I  think  you  have  been  harsh  on  me  in- 
your  article  on  "  West  African  Administration." 
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Firstly,  the  support  of  the  military  forces,  under  my 
scheme,  falls  on  the  African  Administration  like  all 
other  incidental  expenses. 

Secondly,  I  beg  to  respectfully  urge  on  you  that 
there  is  hardly  any  change  in  the  present  system 
so  much  required  as  the  one  I  suggest  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  customs  ;  therefore,  if  this  change 
is  not  yet  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  the 
sooner  it  gets  there  the  better.  If  you  realised  the 
number  of  men's  lives  sacrificed  to  collecting  customs 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  expensiveness  of  the 
large  staff  so  collecting  customs  entails,  the  vexatious 
waste  of  time  and  temper  it  involves,  the  amount  of 
leakage  of  revenue  from  smuggling  incidental  to  it,  I 
feel  certain  you  would,  not  in  my  way  very  likely,  but 
in  some  way,  introduce  into  practical  politics  the 
collection  in  Europe  of  the  customs  charge  on  the 
African  trade.  It  would  seem  to  me  indeed  strange  if, 
with  all  our  home  organisation  we  could  not  devise 
some  method  whereby  the  tax  on  tobacco,  salt,  and 
spirits — all  the  articles  I  think  necessary  to  tax — 
could  be  collected.  For  one  thing,  the  European 
ports  from  which  vessels  sail  to  Guinea  are  very  few,  and 
such  being  the  case,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
you  cannot  collect  your  dues  in  those  ports  instead  of 
along  the  long  coast-line  of  West  Africa. 

Thirdly,  regarding  the  government  of  natives  by 
natives,  &c.  I  have  evidently  not  made  myself  clear  ; 
but  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not  lay  before  you  this 
native  side  of  the  scheme — for  one  thing,  I  did  not 
think  anyone  would  trouble  to  read  it — but  the  sub- 
commissioner  under  my  scheme  would  be  in  an  equivalent 
position  to  the  British  Resident  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
If  a  British  Resident  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  can  keep 
his  very  lively  local  natives  quiet,  it  would  be  child's 
play  for  a  British  Resident  to  do  so  in  West  Africa. 
As  I  have  said,  he  must  be  an  expert  man  who  knows 
his  West  African,  and  he  must  not  delegate  his 
authority  to  ex-slaves,  &c. ,  who,  clad  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  get  Her  Majesty's  Government  disliked. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  West 
Africa,  and  from  it  have  arisen  incidents  that  are  alike 
hideous  and  pitiful,  and  should  be  impossible. 

Fourthly,  what  you  say  of  my  opinion  on  the  transfer 
to  the  Colonial  Office  of  territories  now  under  the 
Foreign  Office,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  no  clear  opinion  on  that 
subject.  Speaking  in  general,  from  information  received 
from  tropical  Africa  at  large,  I  should  say  that  every 
region  now  under  the  Foreign  Office  would  willingly 
fling  itself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  vice  versa.  My  opinion  is  quite  clear  about  the 
inadvisability  of  extending  the  Crown  Colony  system 
to  any  further  territory,  but  this  is  another  matter. 
All  that  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  it  is  the  Crown 
Colony  system  as  it  stands  that  I  dislike.  If  I  have 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonial  and  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  is  that  one  of  them  should  have  all 
our  tropical  possessions  in  Africa,  provided  either  of 
them  can  manage  them  properly,  for  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  affairs  and  trade  on  the  African  continent  are  con- 
siderably mixed  and  interdependent. 

In  regard  to  the  hut-tax  war  of  Sierra  Leone,  I  should 
be  deeply  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
speak.  I  have  said  what  I  think  about  that  war  very 
carefully.  I  have  never  in  word,  or  writing,  said  one 
word  against  Governor  Sir  Frederick  Cardew  nor  against 
the  English  officers  of  the  Frontier  Police.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  I  have  had,  from  various  sources, 
sent  in  to  me  masses  of  adverse  criticism  on  both.  I 
have  kept  it  by  me-  filed  it  for  reference;  but  it  has 
gone  no  further,  for  it  was  not  my  business — it  was  the 
business  of  Sir  David  Chalmers,  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner, a  gentleman  whom  I  have  never  seen  and  do  not 
know,  but  whom  I  do  know  the  natives  of  West  Africa 
look  upon  as  a  representative  Englishman  of  the  type 
that  won  their  trust  and  their  affection.  My  abuse  of 
that  war  has  been  entirely  from  an  ethnological  stand- 
point—a standpoint  you  will  find  stated  by  me  in  a 
letter  to  the  "Spectator,"  of  Apiil  of  last  year.  The 
"Spectator,"  a  paper  I  deeply  respect,  will  persist  in 
making  me  repeatedly  fly  at  its  head— a  thing  that  up 
to  this  present  sad  time  the  SATURDAY  has  not 
done.  In  addition  to  my  statement  that  I  he  objection 
to  the  hut-tax  was  that  it  meant  confiscation  of  pro- 


perty by  the  English  Government— property  the  English 
Government  had  solemnly  declared  to  the  Africans  it 
meant  to  respect  and  preserve  to  the  native  owners — I 
own  that  I  have  said  that  as  a  method  of  keeping  down 
the  African  population  the  hut-tax  war  was  effective;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  money  to  be  made  by 
it  by  the  English  Government.  That,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  keeping  down  the  West  African 
population  was  idiotic  folly,  because  the  increase  of  that 
population  was  a  thing  to  foster,  not  suppress,  and 
personally  I  have  been  engaged  in  seeing  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  decrease  the  awful  West  African 
infant  mortality  from  tetanus  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  think  of  the  quantity  of  infants  who  die  of  it,  who, 
if  preserved,  might  grow  up  to  be  interesting  to  the 
ethnologist  and  customers  of  the  trader. 

Fifthly,  I  do  not  say  "  practically  "  we  cannot  afford 
to  civilise  West  Africa  out  of  sheer  philanthropy.  I 
say  we  can  afford  it,  but  it  is  not  worth  doing  as  we 
are  at  present  doing  it,  because  the  present  method 
does  not  civilise  Africa,  it  uncivilises.  But  what  is 
this  civilisation  I  hear  so  much  of?  The  thing  that 
to-day  is  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  brutalism,  just 
as  philanthropy  and  religion  have  been  used  as  cloaks 
to  cover  private  greed.  Civilisation,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  means  a  certain  stage  of  perfection  in 
arts  and  crafts  ;  it  is  not  an  ethical  or  moral  affair,  for 
the  most  civilised  States  are  known  to  have  been  the 
most  notoriously  deficient  in  both  these  things.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  confusion  in  terms  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  point.  Respectfully,  sir,  I  beg  you  not  to 
confound  a  habit  of  wearing  either  corsets  or  trousers 
with  a  pure  morality.  The  wearing  of  these  things  may 
indicate  an  advance  in  arts  and  crafts,  but  such  an 
advance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  confounded  with  true 
advancement  on  moral  lines,  nor  a  thing  worth  England 
sacrificing  recklessly  her  men's  lives  or  her  treasure  on. 
In  conclusion,  I  hastily  beg  to  remark  railways  are 
excellent  things  in  West  Africa  when  made  in  the 
proper  direction  and  made  on  sound  business  principles. 

Apologising  for  detaining  you  at  this  length, — I 
remain,  yours  gratefully,  Mary  H.  Kixgsley. 


IRISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
9  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W.,  13  February,  1899. 

Sir, — The  penalty  of  obscurity  is  to  be  inadequately 
reported  ;  the  penalty  of  error  is  to  be  corrected  by  the 
Saturday  Review.  To  the  first  offence  I  plead  guilty, 
but  not  to  the  second.  I  think  you  must  have  been 
misinformed  when  you  wrote  the  somewhat  severe  criti- 
cism upon  a  recent  speech  of  mine  which  appears  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  the  nth  inst. 

I  made  no  confusion,  as  you  suggest  I  did,  between 
the  original  proposal  to  found  a  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
University  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  recent 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  university  which  he  declares 
is  ' '  not  to  be  Roman  Catholic  "  on  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  took  particular  pains  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  and  to  explain  the  difference  to  my  audience.  The 
former  plan  I  strongly  condemned  ;  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
scheme  I  said  that  it  was  a  totally  different  proposal  ; 
that  while  1  did  not  like  it,  I  thought  the  wisest  attitude 
for  my  hearers  to  adopt  in  regard  to  it  was  "to  keep 
their  own  counsel  and  not  depart  one  inch  from  the 
position  they  held"  until  they  knew  exactly  what  was 
proposed,  until  they  had  received  an  assurance  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  that  the  proposal  was  regarded 
by  them  as  a  full  satisfaction  of  their  demands,  and 
until  they  knew  what  was  the  value  of  the  guarantees 
which  the  bishops  were  prepared  to  give. 

Again,  you  say — I  feel  sure  on  insufficient  information 
— that  I  "courted  Orange  cheers"  by  Stating  that 
universities  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour 
"  had  been  found  intolerable,  and  had  been  forbidden 
in  every  country  that  had  tried  them."  This  is  a  mis- 
take. I  did  not  make  this  statement,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  made  it.  I  did  say,  and  it  is  true,  that 
the  idea  of  a  "  State-endowed,  test-protected  Roman 
Catholic  University  "  no  longer  found  supporters  in 
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Europe,  and  that,  subject  to  the  exceptions  I  named, 
such  institutions  had  been  abolished.  I  did  also  say 
that  there  was  not  a  single  university  of  the  kind  in 
Germany,  and  in  making-  this  remark  I  relied  upon  the 
authority  of  Professor  Delbruck,  a  letter  from  whom  I 
had  in  my  hand  and  which  is  before  me  now,  in  which, 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  test-protected, 
State-endowed  Roman  Catholic  university  survived  in 
German}',  he  replied  emphatically,  "  There  is  not  one  in 
the  German  Empire." 

You  do  me  the  compliment  of  believing'  that  I  am 
not  unacquainted  with  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  German  universities,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  that,  having  done  the  best  I  could  to  inform 
myself  upon  the  subject,  I  have  some  right  to  the  com- 
pliment. But  you  go  further,  and  allege  that,  in  order 
to  curry  favour  with  my  constituents,  I  have  deliberately 
mis-stated  facts,  and  have  concealed  what  I  knew  to  be 
the  truth.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
charge.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say  that  I  have  made 
■exaggerated  or  violent  statements  in  order  to  humour 
the  mood  of  those  to  whom  I  addressed  myself.  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  my  Belfast  audiences,  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  for  myself,  to  do  this.  I  have  made 
many  speeches  to  my  constituents,  and  I  venture  to 
believe  that  those  who  have  heard  me  so  often  and 
listened  to  me  so  patiently  will,  without  exception, 
testify  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  moderate  and  fair  in 
dealing  with  controverted  matters,  and  that  I  have 
always  sought  to  reason  with  and  convince  my  hearers, 
rather  than  to  inflame  their  passions  and  appeal  to  their 
prejudices. 

As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme,  I  dislike  it  and  distrust 
it.  I  dislike  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  brought 
forward,  but  I  do  not,  and  never  have,  confused  it  with 
the  earlier  scheme.  When  the  time  comes  I  think  I  can 
give  reasons  for  my  dislike  and  distrust.  Meanwhile, 
1  am  naturally  anxious  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  mis- 
representations such  as  I  think  your  editorial  paragraph 
contains,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  be  able  to  find 
space  for  this  letter. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

[If  we  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
meaning,  we  are  sorry.  We  took  his  words  as  reported 
at  what  may  be  inadequate  length,  but,  since  the  report 
filled  two  columns  and  a  half  of  the  "  Northern  Whig," 
we  supposed  it  must  be  verbatim.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
speech  was  made  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  received  the 
deputation  at  Manchester,  and  he  "had  read  Mr. 
Balfour's  letter."  This  he  told  his  audience,  and  then 
in  the  same  sentence  said  "he  (Mr.  Balfour)  had  told 
them  that  this  university  was  not  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
University.  That  was  rather  a  dark  saying.  A  Roman 
Catholic  University  was  a  Roman  Catholic  University, 
even  though  Mr.  Balfour  chose  to  say  that  it  was  not." 
Later  on,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  describes  Mr.  Balfour's 
scheme  as  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  path.  What 
is  this,  if  not  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme 
was  in  reality  a  university  of  the  type  condemned  ? 
Indeed,  if  it  was  not,  why  should  a  man  of  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster's  intellectual  penetration  waste  his  time  and 
that  of  his  audience  in  belabouring  a  scheme  not  before 
the  country?  Similarly,  it  would  be  entirely  irrelevant 
to  show  that  Germany  had  no  universities  similar  to 
what  no  one  proposed  to  set  up  in  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  have  been  very  relevant  to  explain 
that  Germany  has  arrangements  for  university  teaching 
much  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  districts,  the  State-endowed  universities 
are  Catholic  in  their  atmosphere ;  and  they  are  not 
found  to  be  intolerable.  Has  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  any 
right  to  complain  of  our  suggestion  that  he  was  court- 
ing Orange  cheers,  when  he  is  content,  before  an 
Orange  crowd,  to  endorse  an  ejaculation  from  the 
audience  that  the  Roman  Church  wanted  to  "gain 
absolute  control  over  the  British  Crown  "  ! 

There  is  this  difference  between  such  an  attitude  and 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour,  that  while  Mr.  Balfour  rests  his 
case  on  grounds  of  justice,  grounds  absolutely  non- 
theological,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  rests  his  on  ferocious 
antipathy  to  the  Roman  Church.    We  doubt  if,  we 


will  not  say  Roman  Catholics,  but  any  sober-minded 
man  or  woman,  after  reading  in  its  entirety  the  report 
of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  speech  in  the  "  Northern 
Whig,"  would  say  that  he  was  either  "  moderate"  or 
"fair"  in  his  comments  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — comments  that  one  would  rather  look  for 
in  a  "  No  Popery  "  demagogue  of  Exeter  Hall  than 
in  a  markedly  thinking  man,  who  bears  a  great  name 
in  the  world  of  intellect. — Ed.  S.R.] 

WOMEN  ARTISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Moulton  Grange,  Northampton,  9  February,  1899. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  suggest,  re  your  article  on 
Women  Artists,  4  February,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
women  to  make  the  fact  of  their  sex  responsible  for  a 
lack  of  perfection  in  their  work,  which  is  in  reality  due 
to  deficient  general  training  ?  Women  ask  that  their 
work  may  be  judged  by  the  same  standard— and  paid 
at  the  same  rate — as  that  of  men  ;  but  they  ask  first  to 
get  the  same  start  in  life,  and  to  work  in  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  question  is  only  one  of  sex,  in  so  far  as 
sex  trammels  education.  What  work  would  men  pro- 
duce under  the  difficulties  which  all  women-workers 
have  to  face  ? 

In  time,  one  hopes  that  girls  of  every  class  will  be 
brought  up  to  some  definite  career,  as  boys  are.  But 
that  happy  day  is  only  beginning  to  dawn,  and  it  is 
still  true  that  the  only  women-workers  are  those  who 
are  forced  into  that  groove  by  poverty,  except  the  in- 
finitesimal few  who  are  carried  there  by  the  volcanic 
power  of  genius.  The  best  work  is  not  expected  from 
a  man  of  the  same  class,  handicapped  as  he  is  by  want 
of  funds  for  tuition,  and  by  the  compulsion  to  produce 
."  pot-boilers  "  at  the  time  he  should  still  be  learning, 
not  producing.  Why  should  it  be  looked  for  from  a 
woman-worker  of  the  same  class,  who  is  still  more 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  facts  that,  while  the  need 
to  work  is  as  pressing,  the  openings  are  fewer  and  the 
difficulties  greater?  Let  women  have  a  fair  training 
and  a  fair  start,  and  then,  if  they  are  beaten  in  the  race, 
by  all  means  point  the  finger  of  scorn.  As  matters 
are,  you  expect  a  half-trained  filly  to  race  over  a  long 
and  stiff  steeplechase  course  in  competition  with  a 
highly  trained  colt  who  is  only  asked  to  do  five  furlongs 
on  the  flat.  Naturally,  the  prize  goes  to  the  colt  ;  but, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  loss  of  it  does  not  bring  much 
discredit  on  the  filly. — Yours  faithfully, 

Lena  Jameson. 

POPULAR   CHURCH  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Those  who  are  zealous  for  historical  truth  and 
those  who  would  uphold  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  alike  cause  to  thank  you 
for  your  outspoken  comments  on  Mr.  Nye's  work  in  the 
article  headed  as  above.  In  an  article  of  mine,  with 
the  same  title,  which  appeared  last  September  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  and  in  a  sequel  on  "  Church 
Defence  "  in  the  November  number,  there  will  be  found 
further  specimens  of  Mr.  Nye's  performances.  His 
animus  against  the  Church  of  Rome  leads  him  into 
gross  perversions  of  historic  fact,  culminating  in  his 
quotation  from  Newman,  as  the  Cardinal's  own  verdict, 
of  the  argument  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  Anglican  ! 
Your  criticism  is  absolutely  true  throughout,  and  ought 
to  carry  the  greater  weight  from  the  well-known  views 
on  Church  matters  of  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
really  deplorable  fact,  as  you  observe,  is  that  Mr.  Nye's 
productions,  which  circulate,  I  believe,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  are  "commended  by  the  majority  of  the 
English  bishops,"  though  they  absolutely  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church's  assailants.  The  immediate 
result  of  my  own  exposure  of  them  has  been,  I  gather 
from  paragraphs  in  the  press,  a  pecuniar)'  testimonial 
of  considerable  amount  to  Mr.  Nye,  to  which  bishops 
and  other  magnates  subscribe.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
methods. — Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Horace  Round 
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REVIEWS. 

EPIGRAMS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

"  Poems."    By  George  Meredith.    2  vols.     London  : 
A.  Constable  and  Co.  1898. 

IT  was  said  of  Silius  Italicus  that  he  was  the  patron 
of  the  genitive  case,  and  a  scholiast  of  the  future 
might  conceivably  say  of  Mr.  Meredith  that  he  was  the 
patron  of  colons  and  semi-colons.  To  some  extent 
this  is  a  mere  trick  of  punctuation,  and  dashes  would 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well  ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  main  point,  that  a  poet  whose  phrases  lie 
naturally  between  stops  of  this  kind  may  be  forcible, 
graphic,  ingenious — but  will  most  certainly  be  jerky. 
The  English  have  been  jerked  and  jolted  by  many  of 
their  singers  ;  but  the  process  does  not  in  the  long  run 
seem  to  command  what  Leigh  Hunt  called  "the  general 
consent  and  delight  of  poetic  readers,"  and  it  may 
therefore  be  doubted  whether  these  poems  will  here- 
after receive  the  elucidation  for  which  many  of  them 
cry  aloud. 

In  the  quotation  which  follows  it  may  be  well  to 
premise,  by  way  of  key,  that  the  poet  is  in  course  of 
arguing  that  the  Earth,  who  apparently  brings  forth 
the  heroic  virtues  only  to  destroy  them,  is  not  really  so 
unnatural  a  mother  as  she  seems — "  she  reaps  them  as 
the  sower  reaps  " 

"The  sighting  brain  her  good  decree 

Accepts  ;  obeys  those  guides,  in  faith, 
By  reason  hourly  fed,  that  she, 
To  some  the  clod,  to  some  the  wraith, 

Is  more,  no  mask  ;  a  flame,  a  stream. 

Flame,  stream,  are  we,  in  mid  career 
From  torrent  source,  delirious  dream, 

To  heaven-reflecting  currents  clear, 

And  why  the  sons  of  strength  have  been 
Her  cherished  offspring  ever  ;  how 

The  Spirit  served  by  her  is  seen 

Through  Law  ;  perusing  love  will  show. 

Love  born  of  Knowledge,  love  that  gains 

Vitality  as  Earth  it  mates, 
The  meanings  of  the  Pleasures,  Pains, 

The  Life,  the  Death,  illuminates." 

That  is  gnomic  poetry  as  made — not,  surely,  without 
honest  toil — in  modern  England,  and  will  not  ring 
unfamiliarly  in  a  modern  ear.  These  halting  paren- 
theses, these  hurried  reservations,  these  huddling 
metaphors,  make  us  aware  that  we  are  sitting  under 
"a  pious  and  painful  preacher,"  but  we  go  away  won- 
dering whether  some  of  those  who 

"could  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  we  can  do  in  six  " 

might  not  have  said  the  same  thing  in  a  less  contorted 
way. 

Many  of  these  poems  are  attempts  to  record  the 
vague  moods  engendered  in  man  by  the  Earth  and  the 
Earth's  weather.  Very  full  of  force  and  feeling  they 
mostly  are  ;  but  a  reader's  estimate  of  their  real 
success  will  depend  upon  how  far  he  finds  himself  in 
sympathy  with  what  we  have  just  said. 

Interpret  me  the  savage  whirr  : 
And  is  it  Nature  scourged,  or  she, 
Her  offspring's  executioner, 
Reducing  land  to  barren  sea?" 

"  Interpret  me  the  savage  whirr."  It  is  a  petition 
which  wili  often  rise  to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
readers.    The  poem  just  quoted  begins  : — 

"  Hursts  from  a  rending  East  in  Haws 

The  young  green  leaflets  harrier,  sworn 
To  strew  the  garden  "  &c. 

Must  a  reader  really  be,  to  quote  one  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's dark  phrases,  "a  man  of  oaken  head,"  if  he 
hesitates  lor  a  second  whether  to  take  "  bursts  "  as  a 
noun  or  a  verb,  or  if  the  "harrier"  makes  him  think 
for  another  second  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "hounds  of 
spring"?  Hut  Humpty  Dumpty  was  not  a  greater 
autocrat  with  words  than  Mr.  Meredith.  A  river  with 
reflections  in  it  is  a  "  rcllectivc  river."    "  Spravs  that 


paw  the  naked  bush  "  are  the  sprays  that  stick  out  from 
it  and  look  like  hands  ;  a  foxcub  is  "  dappled"  and  a 
goad  "toothsome." 

Mr.  Meredith,  to  leave  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
technique,  is  not  the  first  public  entertainer  who  has 
dropped  the  strings  of  his  puppets  to  enter  the  confes- 
sional of  lyric  poetry,  and  the  disclosure  he  here  makes 
to  the  world  of  his  personal  beliefs  is  very  definite  and 
very  interesting.  He  seems  to  be  a  complete  Tellurist 
or  Earth-worshipper  ;  for,  although  the  Earth  is  spoken 
of  in  one  passage  as  the  handmaiden  of  the  Over- 
reason,  she  is  practically  the  only  Divinity  accessible  to 
man.  Man  is  "  Earth's  great  venture,"  and  "his  cry 
to  Heaven  is  a  cry  to  her."  Man's  sacred  books  are  to 
her  "  the  Legends  ;  "  his  schemes  of  future  existence  are 
"  fables  of  the  Above  ;  "  and  to  any  questionings  about, 
the  Whence  and  the  Whither  she  is  obstinately  deaf. 
At  the  same  time  she  views  with  sympathy  man's 
inventions  of  law  and  language,  and  the  architecture  in 
which  he  "  sings  his  soul  in  stone,"  and  rejoices  to  see 
him  beautify  her  waste  places  with  "  gold  harvest-robes 
and  mural  crown."  Melampus,  with  his  minute  study 
of  the  smallest  of  the  "  motioned  wits  "  which  "strive 
through  antlered  moss-work,"  was  an  example  of  the 
wisdom  which  comes  of  mere  poring  upon  the  book  of 
Earth.  Shakespeare  had  his  greatness  at  the  hands  of 
the  same  Divinity.   "  He  knew  thee,  Mother  Earth,"  and, 

"  Thence  had  he  the  laugh 
We  feel  is  thine,  broad  as  ten  thousand  beeves 
At  pasture  !  " 

The  metaphor  is  characteristic.  The  Earth-poet 
thinks  of  humanity  chiefly  in  terms  of  crops  ;  and  "  we 
drop  for  crop  "  is  the  response  echoed  by  the  trees  to 
the  axe  of  the  woodman.  The  Earth,  for  whom,  after 
all,  the  "  Nature  "  of  the  poets  is  only  another  name,  is 
not  in  reality  cruel,  and  were  Shakespeare  living  he 
would  overwhelm  with  laughter 

"  that  little  twist  of  brain 
Which  moved  some  weighty  leader  of  the  blind 
Unwitting  'twas  the  goad  of  personal  pain, 
To  view  in  curst  eclipse  our  Mother's  mind, 
And  show  us  of  some  rigid  harridan 
The  wretched  bondmen  till  the  end  of  time." 

Our  Mother  Earth  thus  reinstated  in  her  old  position 
SLSjustissima  Tcllus,  the  duty  of  her  children  is  to  "  plod 
in  the  track  of  the  husbandman  " — in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  literally  and  otherwise,  to  eat  bread — to  "  live  in 
their  offspring  as  she  lives  in  hers" — and  to  forward 
the  supremacy  of  brains. 

"  Her  children  of  the  labouring  brain, 
These  are  the  champions  of  the  race, 
True  parents,  and  the  sole  humane, 
With  understanding  for  their  base." 

This  optimism  is  a  refreshing  novelty  in  the  verse  of 
the  century,  and  calculated  to  foster  what  Stevenson 
called  "bracing,  manly  virtues."  Stevenson  himself, 
though  not  a  formal  votary  of  this  religion,  was  im- 
bued, as  his  letters  bear  witness,  with  much  of  its  spirit 
when  he  cleared  the  jungle  in  Samoa. 

In  the  sonnet  entitled  "An  Orson  of  the  Muse"  it 
seems  probable  that  Mr.  Meredith  intended  to  portray 
himself— a  scorner  of  the  "Muse's  livery"  and  her 
"  measured  courtly  paces."  We  must  find  space  to 
quote  from  "The  Lark  Ascending"  a  passage  of  sus- 
tained and  over-running  loveliness,  in  which  the  poet 
gloriously  belies  his  own  advocacy  and  practice  of  the 
uncouth  : — 

"  For  all  to  hear  and  all  to  know 
That  he  is  joy,  awake,  aglow, 
The  tumult  of  the  heart  to  hear 
Through  purcness  filtered  crystal-clear. 
And  know  the  pleasure  sprinkled  bright 
By  simple  singing  of  delight, 
Shrill,  irreflective,  unrestrained, 
Rapt,  ringing,  on  the  jet  sustained 
Without  a  break,  without  a  fall. 
Sweet-silvery,  sheer  lyrical, 
Perennial,  quavering  up  the  chord 
Like  myriad  ileu  s  of  sunny  sward 
That  trembling  into  fulness  shine 
And  sparkle  dropping  argentine.'" 
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Why  a  poet  who  could  devise  these  beautiful  and 
"artful  numbers,"  and  could  elaborate  the  captivating 
and,  we  believe,  original  metrical  effects  in  "  Phcebus 
with  Admetus,"  should  be  capable  of  so  much  that  is 
untuneable  and  ugly,  seems  to  pass  understanding,  nor 
is  the  wonder  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meredith 
has  not  been  our  only  Orson.  We  can  but  regret  that 
the  Orsonie  Muse  should  so  often  remind  us  of  the 
sentence  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold — "  Condamnde  a 
«tre  l'effroi  du  monde  dont  elle  pourrait  etre  Pamour." 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  EMPIRE. 

■"The  Mediaeval  Empire."  By  Herbert  Fisher,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1S98. 

THERE  is  no  subject  so  important  or  so  interesting 
in  mediaival  history  as  the  relations  between  the 
empire  and  the  papacy,  and  the  influence  of  those  rela- 
tions upon  the  destinies  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
interest  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  study  of  a  mediaival 
problem,  almost  pathetic  in  its  hopelessness,  the  union 
of  two  countries  which  the  Alps  have  separated,  of  two 
peoples  whom  climate  makes  radically  different  in 
character  and  ideals.  The  interest  lies,  not  so  much  in 
the  pertinacity  of  a  forlorn  hope,  as  in  the  vast  influence 
exercised  by  the  impossible  ideal  of  so  many  emperors 
of  energy  and  genius  upon  the  history  of"  Germany 
and  Italy  almost  to  our  own  day.  The  political 
unity  of  each,  and  the  national  drama  which  comes  at 
the  period  of  greatest  political  unity,  did  not  become 
possible  until  the  beginning  of  our  own  century. 

The  English  student  can  read  the  history  of  the  im- 
perial idea  in  Mr.  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  and 
the  history  of  the  harmony  or  struggle  between  empire 
and  papacy  in  Dean  Milman's  "History  of  Latin 
Christianity."  Coming  from  those  pages  to  Mr. 
Fisher's  new  volumes,  he  will  get  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  German  constitutional  history  between  the 
revival  of  the  empire  by  Otto  the  Great  and  the  fall  of 
the  Hohenstauffen.  The  results  of  the  researches  of 
German  historians  are  condensed  and  arranged,  and 
plentifully  illustrated  from  the  original  authorities.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  interesting  details,  so  full  sometimes 
as  to  be  a  little  bewildering.  The  author  may  be  too 
fond  of  saying  what  a  thing  is  not,  rather  than  what  it 
Is,  arrangement  and  language  occasionally  betray  care- 
lessness, and  explanations  are  sometimes  needlessly 
repeated  ;  but  he  certainly  succeeds,  in  vigorous  writing 
that  is  often  picturesque,  in  enabling  the  reader  to 
arrive  at  no  hesitating  judgment  "as  to  the  practical 
working  and  value  of  a  great  idea."  From  be- 
ginning to  end  the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  baneful  influence  of  the  imperial  idea  on 
the  national  development  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
weakness  of  the  central  power  in  Germany,  the  poverty 
of  its  fiscal  arrangements,  the  rudimentary  state  of  its 
system  of  justice  are  continually  compared  with  the 
strong  central  government  established  by  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings  in  England.  We  see  the  emperors, 
indeed,  looking  southwards,  tempted  by  "the  glitter 
and  the  lure"  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  Mr.  Fisher  shows 
:us  the  practical  German  burghers  "setting  their  faces 
[northwards  down  the  swift  current  of  the  Rhine,  which 
^carries  their  wares  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
bteelyard  of  London,  or  to  the  marts  of  Flanders." 
[Mr.  Fisher  briefly  illustrates  the  persistence  of  the 
Smperial  idea  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
[revived  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  but  the  kinship  of  the  Carolingian  rulers 
[helped  to  keep  the  imperial  idea  alive.  A  far  more 
•powerful  influence  was,  however,  the  belief  of  the 
iChurch  that  a  Christian  emperor  was  to  subdue  the 
Eheathen,  and  to  hold  his  sceptre  and  crown  as  the 
jpervant  of  God.  And  at  last  there  appeared,  from 
lamong  the  Saxons  conquered  by  Charles  for  the  empire 
^and  Christianity,  a  champion  of  imperialism.  With 
K)tto  the  Great's  journey  into  Italy  in  951  to  save 
,a  beautiful  widow  and  to  try  to  get  the  imperial  crown, 
■ir.  Fisher's  volumes  really  begin. 

1  Medieval  Germany  is  described  first,  in  order  to 
[throw  light  on  the  impossibility  of  the  emperor's  task. 
The  homogeneity  of  the  German  tribes  is  proved  by 


arguments  which  could,  perhaps,  be  used  with  greater 
force  to  prove  their  heterogeneity.  In  a  review  of  the 
rebellions  against  the  emperors,  especially  of  the  great 
Saxon  revolt  against  Henry  IV.,  the  weakness  of  the 
German  bond  of  unity,  the  absence  even  of  tribal 
patriotism,  are  thrown  into  clear  relief.  It  needed  but 
a  little  pressure  from  outside  or  from  above  to  create  a 
great  united  Germany.  From  neither  quarter  did  it 
come.  The  emperor,  at  the  critical  time,  "  was  lured 
across  the  Alps  by  the  phantom  of  the  empire  ;  "  and 
the  (ierman  races,  while  unity  was  possible,  were  left 
to  "stagnate  in  their  separate  isolation."  In  three 
chapters — the  best  chapters  of  the  work — the  weak- 
ness of  the  emperor  in  Germany  is  shown  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  imperial  legislation,  the  law  of  inheritance, 
and  imperial  finance.  The  subject  is  made  clear  and 
interesting  by  the  contrast,  ever  present  in  the  writer's 
mind,  between  the  loose  organisation  of  the  empire 
and  the  strong  central  government  of  our  own 
Henry  II.  and  Edward  I.  In  England  the  king  had 
become  the  source  of  law,  and  a  strong  executive 
system  been  created  ;  in  Germany,  at  any  rate  until 
Frederick  Barbarossa  came,  there  is  no  general  ordin- 
ance for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  even 
then  there  is  no  standing  executive  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  the  imperial  court.  Again,  in  England 
primogeniture  became  the  rule  ;  in  Germany  the 
tendency  to  partition  continually  gained  strength.  In 
matters  of  taxation  the  imperial  arm  is  equally  weak  ; 
the  proceeds  of  a  "  cowardly  and  avaricious  "  system  of 
justice  become  less  and  less  ;  full  rights  over  churches 
dwindle  away  to  a  barren  right  of  presentation  only  ; 
the  revenues  of  the  royal  domains  are  wasted  under  a 
rule  which  has  no  central  exchequer  and  no  Doomsday 
Book.  As  in  England,  attempts  we're  made  to  intro- 
duce uniformity  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures  ;  but 
in  a  much  feebler  way.  What  uniformity  of  coinage 
there  was,  was  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  coins  of 
Cologne  or  of  Regensburg,  which  won  for  themselves 
universal  acceptance,  rather  than  to  the  policy  of  the 
emperors.  Weights  and  measures,  especially  land 
measures,  are  more  difficult  to  make  uniform  than 
even  coins,  for  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
methods,  almost  ineradicable,  of  what  were  once 
different  races  ;  and  the  mediaeval  German  emperors 
after  Charles  the  Great  do  not  seem  to  have  even 
attempted  it.  While  London  became  the  seat  of 
government  in  England,  while  the  belated  attempt  of 
even  Exeter  at  remaining  free  was  crushed,  in  Germany 
the  towns  became  practically  independent,  and  dictated 
terms  to  the  emperor  about  trade  and  finance.  In  one 
way  only  does  Germany  gain,  as  compared  with 
England,  by  the  weakness  of  its  emperors  ;  it  was 
spared  the  cruelty  of  the  English  forest  law.  In 
Germany,  between  the  tenth  century  and  the  Reforma- 
tion "  the  plough  steadily  encroaches  upon  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  beast.  The  backwoodsman  who  made  a 
clearing  in  the  jungle,  the  Fleming  who  drained  the 
fen,  the  burgher  who  tended  the  Almend,  the  peasant 
who  planted  the  vine  or  turned  the  soil  with  his  plough 

-that  vast  army  of  unknown  labourers,  who  during 
this  age  converted  Germany  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
land  of  thriving  villages  and  abundant  culture,  was 
partially  freed  from  the  paralysing  Competition  of 
aristocratic  sport." 

The  weakness  of  the  central  power  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rise  of  the  great  feudatories,  for  the 
development  of  a  genius  for  disobedience  and  treachery. 
The  great  German  nobles  were  not  ennobled  by 
patriotism,  not  softened  by  culture,  not  united  by  any 
great  cause,  except  when,  to  the  joy  of  the  monk  and 
the  peasant,  the  crusading  idea  lured  them  to  leave 
their  bones  on  the  arid  highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
when  they  followed  the  emperor  to  die  in  the  malarious 
paradise  of  Italy.  The  expansion  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  its  disunion,  was  due  to  "  this  dangerous  military 
sentiment,  this  abundant  human  material  of  war." 
Northwards,  and  to  the  north-east,  conquest  advanced 
fired  by  enthusiasm  for  conversion  ;  to  the  south- 
east one  great  family,  strongly  posted  in  the  one 
narrow  outlet  into  the  plains  of  the  lower  Danube, 
extended  the  German  boundaries.  But  the  emperors 
ever  thought,  not  of  this  expansion,  but  of  Italy.  In 
the  disunited  land  there  gradually  arose  the  power 
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of  the  German  Church.  It  interfered  in  the  struggle 
between  emperor  and  feudatory,  in  the  struggle  between 
emperor  and  pope,  but  not  in  the  interests  of  peace  or 
of  unity.  And  it  got  its  reward  of  secular  power  ;  for, 
"while  the  emperor's  power  was  attenuated  to  a 
shadow,  the  substance  of  power  remained  with  the 
court  of  the  princes,  of  whom  some  forty  were  laymen, 
while  more  than  sixty  were  clerks." 

The  history  of  Italy  under  the  mediaeval  empire  is 
better  known,  and  Mr.  Fisher  deals  with  it  more  briefly, 
but  his  outlines  are  equally  vigorous  and  his  details 
equally  interesting.  The  story  is  the  same  ;  just  as 
imperialism  ruined  the  political  prospects  of  Germany 
and  degraded  the  German  Church,  it  also  prevented  the 
formation  of  an  Italian  kingdom.  For  300  years  the 
imperial  idea— that  one  single  idea,  that  one  ever-grow- 
ing tradition— ruled  the  minds  of  the  German  emperors 
and  ruined  their  policy.  They  thought  that  their 
splendid  vision  would  be  realised  in  the  unity  of  nations 
and  in  the  progress  of  law  ;  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
anarchy  of  mediaeval  Germany  and  Italy,  into  their 
humiliation  in  centuries  to  come. 
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AN  OPPRESSIVE  LIFE. 

"  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Susan  Ferrier,  1782- 
1854."  Based  on  her  private  correspondence  in 
the  possession  of,  and  collected  by,  her  grand- 
nephew,  John  Ferrier.  Edited  by  John  A.  Doyle, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  With  portraits. 
London  :  Murray.  1899. 

MR.  DOYLE  is  a  very  ill-judging  man.  Either  he  had 
a  free  hand  in  compiling  this  biography  or  he  had 
not.  If  he  had,  he  showed  his  lack  of  judgment  in  the 
compilation  ;  if  not,  he  was  unwise  to  let  his  name 
appear  on  the  titlepage.  It  is  grotesque  to  publish  a 
large  heavy  volume  of  349  pages  about  a  lady  who 
certainly  wrote  three  very  good  novels,  but  who  lived  a 
very  secluded  life,  and  whose  correspondence,  with  one 
notable  exception,  is  perfectly  devoid  of  general  interest. 
If  the  object  of  putting  the  book  together  was  to  pre- 
serve a  number  of  papers  bearing  on  the  domestic 
history  of  the  Ferrier  family  and  their  friends,  private 
issue  would  surely  have  sufficed.  If  it  was  desired  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  personality  of  Susan 
Ferrier,  why  not  publish  in  a  small  volume  the  letters 
that  passed  between  her  and  Miss  Clavering,  with 
an  introduction  sketching  briefly  the  Ferrier  family 
and  its  circle,  rather  than  knock  curiosity  on  the  head 
with  a  tome  big  enough  to  fell  a  bookseller  ?_  The 
book  is  not  only  big,  but  one  of  the  heaviest  physically, 
as  well  as  metaphysically,  that  we  have  ever  sustained  ; 
and  the  analysis  to  which  we  should  like  to  submit  it 
would  be  chemical,  in  order  to  discover,  and  avoid,  the 
ingredients  which  contributed  to  such  a  result. 

Let  us  analyse  it,  however,  by  a  more  usual  method. 
Susan  Ferrier  was  the  daughter  of  James  Ferrier,  writer 
to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  eventually  one  of  Scott's  colleagues  in  the  clerkship 
of  the  Session  House.  He  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom 
did  well  in  the  world  in  ways  of  no  interest,  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  three  married.  Susan,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  her  father 
till  he  died,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

From  the  time  when  she  was  twenty  she  found  it 
difficult  to  accept  invitations  which  would  take  her  from 
home,  even  to  a  sister  who  promised  to  "  insure  her  a 
husband."  However,  she  paid  visits  to  London  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  society  in  Edinburgh  during  its 
palmy  days  ;  saw  also,  as  Mr.  Doyle  notes,  a  good  deal 
of  fine  company,  owingto  her  father's  connexion  with  the 
Argyll  household,  and  made  under  their  roof  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Charlotte  Clavering  (daughter  of  General 
and  Lady  .Augusta  Clavering),  who  became  rapidly  her 
most  intimate  friend,  and  subsequently  her  literary  con- 
fidant. They  met  in  1797,  and  their  friendship  lasted 
till  Miss  Ferrier's  death  ;  but  the  letters  preserved  are  all 
prior  to  1817,  when  Miss  Clavering  married.  Few  of 
them  arc  dated,  and  Mr.  Doyle  makes  no  suggestion 
as  to  Miss  Ferrier's  exact  age  when  the  printed  corre- 
spondence begins  j  but  she  was  under  twenty-six,  and  the 
whole  is  a  correspondence  between  two  very  lively  high- 
spirited  young  women,  one  of  whom  had  freedom  of  move- 


ment, the  other  had  not.  Miss  Clavering  naturally  pressed 
for  a  visit  from  her  friend  ;  but  she  only  gets  refusals  in  this 
tone  :  "  I'm  doomed  to  doze  away  my  days  by  the  side  of 
my  solitary  fire,  and  to  spending  nights  in  the  tender 
intercourse  of  all  the  old  tabbies  of  the  town  .... 
My  father  I  never  see,  save  at  meals,  but  then  my 
company  is  just  as  indispensable  as  the  table-cloth  or 
chairs,  or,  in  short,  any  other  luxury  which  custom 
has  converted  into  a  necessity.  That  he  could  live 
without  me  I  make  no  doubt,  so  he  could  without  a 
leg,  or  an  arm  ;  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  deprive 
him  of  either  ;  therefore,  never  even  for  a  single  day, 
could  I  reconcile  it  either  to  my  duty  or  inclination  to 
leave  him." 

That  is  worth  quoting  not  only  for  its  somewhat 
cynically  clearsighted  view  of  filial  duty,  but  because 
it  shows  that  M^iss  Ferrier  passed  the  best  years  of  her 
life  in  doing  what  she  did  not  want  to  do.  It  was  her 
besetting  sin,  as  a  novelist,  to  preach  ;  and  if  people 
must  preach,  it  is  well  that  they  should  also  practise. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  lady  was  bent  upon 
amusing  herself,  so  far  as  that  was  compatible  with 
filial  duty  and  the  old  tabbies,  and  to  amuse  herself 
she  wrote  about  the  old  tabbies.  Miss  Clavering  also 
wrote  Heaven  knows  what  Castles  of  Otranto,  and  she 
wished  her  friend  to  follow  her  in  these  exploits.  Her 
friend  admired,  chaffed,  and  declined  to  participate. 

"You  say  there  are  just  two  styles  for  which  you 
have  any  taste,  viz.  the  horrible  and  the  astonishing. 
Now  I'll  groan  for  vou  till  the  very  blood  shall  curdle 
in  my  veins,  and  I'll  shriek  and  stare  till  my  own  eyes 
start  out  of  their  sockets  with  surprise— but  as  to 
writing  with  you,  in  truth  it  would  be  as  easy  to  com- 
pound a  new  element  out  of  fire  and  water  as  that  we 
two  should  jointly  write  a  book." 

In  the  meanwhile  Miss  Ferrier  "began  to  suspect  "" 
that  she  was  herself  "  with  book,"  as  she  riskily  puts 
it;  and  in  1810  the  first  part  of  "Marriage"  went 
through  the  post  to  be  looked  at.  Miss  Clavering 
replied  with  praise  and  some  very  sound  criticism 
mixed  up  with  instructions  for  the  purchase  of 
millinery.  This  part  of  the  correspondence  is  really 
delightful  ;  Miss  Ferrier's  letters  are  full  of  those 
animal  spirits  which  are  the  charm  of  her  books, 
and  make  her  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  Smollett  m 
the  great  army  of  lady  novelists.  She  declines  into 
poetry  and  writes  very  amusing  doggerel  ;  she  runs 
into  criticism,  finds  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  a  little 
vulo-ar,  Gait's  "Sir  Andrew  Wyllie "  much  more  so, 
and&doesnot  care  for  "  Old  Mortality."  Altogether  not 
a  very  discerning  young  lady,  but  a  very  cheerful  one  ; 
and  in  1817,  when  "  Marriage"  was  published  (under 
appalling  bonds  of  secrecy  as  to  the  authorship),  quite  a 
famous  one.  In  that  year  Miss  Clavering  married,  and 
so  comes  to  an  end  the  pretty  correspondence  ;  for  it  is 
a  pretty  correspondence.  But  it  is  stuffed  away  in  a 
heavy,  costly  stupid  volume  which  no  one  wants  and  no 
one  will  read,  and  might  almost  as  well  never  have 
been  published.  Three  or  four  letters  chosen  out 
of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  pages  would  have  shown 
perfectly  well  how  deplorably  pious,  decorous  and  dull 
Miss  Ferrier  became  in  her  fifties,  and  how  really  fortunate 
it  is  that  she  did  not  destroy  her  reputation  by  writing 
another  novel  after  "  Destiny  "—where  already  the 
preacher  begins  to  crush  the  humourist.  But  it  is  hard, 
when  a  lady  has  herself  abstained  from  writing  books, 
because  she  knew  she  could  only  write  dull  ones,  that 
a  <>Tand-nephew  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  should 
conspire  to  fling  this  posthumous  leaden  weight  upon 
her.  "  Sit  tibi  terra  levis  "  will  soon  have  to  be  trans- 
lated "  May  no  one  write  your  biography." 


BJORNSON'S  NEW  DRAMA. 
Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg."  By  Bjornsrjcrne 
Biornson.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 
H.  L.  Brsekstad.  Harper  and  Brothers.  189c). 
HE  principal  objection  to  be  brought  against  the  new 
t  raeedv  of  Bjornson  lies  in  its  name.  This  criticism 
seems  whimsical/but  it  can  be  justified.  Not  merely  is 
"  Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg"  a  clumsy  concatena- 
tion of  syllables,  which  we  arc  surprised  that  a  veteran 
author  should  fetter  himself  with,  but  it  deceives  the 
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reader  from  the  outset.  We  start  on  the  presumption 
that  the  interest  is  equally  divided  between  Paul  Lange 
'  and  Tora  Parsberg,  and  to  the  end  of  the  last  act  we 
are  consequently  waiting  for  the  latter  to  assert  herself, 
and  take  a  leading  role.  But  when  the  play  ends,  we 
'  perceive  that  her  part  in  the  piece  has  been  subsidiary, 
and  we  are  annoyed  that  our  attention  was  not  more 
closely  fixed  on  Paul  Lange.  We  have  then  to  read 
the  play  a  second  time,  and  he  is  the  figure  that  fills 
the  scene.  The  name  of  this  drama  ought  to  be  "  Paul 
Lange,"  and  that  is  what  we  shall  call  it. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Bjornson's  dramatic 
writings  will  find  a  relation  between  "  Paul  Lange  "  and 
the  play  called  "The  Editor,"  which  he  published  in 
1875.  The  denouement  may  remind  others  of  the  strange 
Wagnerian  drama  of  "The  King,"  in  1877,  but  the 
analogy  is  really  with  the  former,  since  the  new  piece 
belongs,  like  "  The  Editor,"  to  the  realistic  and  not  to 
the  fantastic  side  of  the  poet's  talent.  He  has  written 
plays — "  Geography  and  Love"  is  amongst  them — 
where  actuality  and  fairyland  walk  side  by  side  ;  but 
"  Paul  Lange  "  is  entirely  on  firm  ground.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  this  play  has  the  curious  vitality  which 
belongs  to  Bjornson's  work  in  almost  every  form,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  follow  it  with  curiosity  and 
pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  accentuate 
once  more  the  fact  that  Bjornson  has  never  possessed, 
and  never  will  possess,  Ibsen's  matchless  dexterity  in 
marshalling  the  elements  of  a  play  in  a  perfectly 
dramatic  shape. 

There  is  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Bra^kstad's  excellent 
translation,  nor  does  the  Norwegian  original  possess 
any.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  for  "Paul 
Lange  "  to  be  comprehended  by  an  English  reader 
without  some  indication  of  its  meaning.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  it  is  a  study  in  contemporary  history. 
When  the  Sverdrup  Ministry  broke  down  in  1888,  Ole 
Richter  supported  the  old  chief  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
the  King,  and  having  thrown  his  own  colleagues  over, 
had  the  chagrin  of  seeing  himself  repudiated  by  the 
Court  as  well.  In  consequence  of  the  criticisms  he 
met  with  from  both  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  he 
committed  suicide.  This  is  the  story  which  Bjornson 
tells  in  "  Paul  Lange,"  and  an  example  of  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  concealment  is  that  he  makes  his 
fallen  Minister  offered  the  Embassy  in  London.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Richter  was  consul-general  here. 

A  disadvantage  of  dramatising  a  very  well-defined 
and  clearly  remembered  episode  of  public  history  lies  in 
the  fact  that  real  life  is  often  ill-staged.  In  the  play, 
Bjornson's  great  difficulty  is  to  persuade  us  that  the 
suicide  of  his  hero  is  inevitable.  He  has  to  fall  back 
upon  nervous  irritability,  a  tendency  to  madness,  and 
an  access  of  insomnia,  which  are  no  doubt  natural 
enough,  but  ill  accord  with  his  lesson,  which  seems  to 
be  that,  even  if  a  politician  is  a  good  and  great  man, 
these  qualities  cannot  be  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, if  he  *s  a  trimmer.  Another  very  striking  difficulty 
is  that  Paul  Lange  is  sacrificed  and  has  to  commit 
suicide  because  all  parties  are  unanimously  indignant 
with  him  for  making  his  chief's  fall  from  power  easy 
for  him  ;  everybody  says  that  he  is  a  miserable  oppor- 
tunist, and  does  not  deserve  to  live.  But  the  chief 
continues  to  live,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  the  object 
of  any  hatred  or  attack.  He  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute 
cipher.  As  Paul  Lange  is  himself  retiring  from  public 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  his  act  of  courteous 
forbearance  to  an  old  man,  who  had  treated  him  badly, 
should  excite  such  evil  passions  in  everybody  at  the 
same  time. 

If  this  be  a  weakness  inherent  in  the  piece,  what  is 
really  interesting  to  Bjornson  is  the  state  of  soul  of  his 
falling  minister,  and  this  is  very  well  worked  out. 
Lange  exhibits  the  successive  surprise  and  dejection 
and  horror  of  the  man  who,  from  a  good-natured  wish 
to  please  too  many  people,  has  pleased  none  at  all.  He 
is  interesting  ;  and  his  adventures,  if  a  little  incompre- 
hensible, are  moving  and  exciting.  To  Paul  Lange,  in 
his  torture  and  despair,  comes  a  noble  woman,  Tora 
Parsberg,  wealthy,  influential,  and  independent,  and 
offers  her  love  to  him  as  a  counterbalance  to  political 
power.  But  she  comes  too  late,  when  his  confidence  in 
himself  is  sapped,  and  he  cuts  the  tangle  of  his  troubles 
with  a  revolver.    We  understand  that  this  play  will 


presently  be  acted  in  London.  It  has  not  been  per- 
formed yet  in  Norway,  but  a  German  version  was 
played  last  Christmas  in  Berlin,  and  in  Munich  ;  in 
neither  case  was  it  successful,  but  that  was  owing,  we 
understand,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  actors. 


LANDOR  THE  GENTLE. 

"Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  :  Private  and 
Public."  Edited  by  Stephen  Wheeler.  With 
Portraits.  London  :  Duckworth  and  Co.  1899. 
T  ADY  GRAVES-SAWLE,  whom  we  have  to 
'  thank  for  permitting  the  publication  of  these 
private  letters,  is  niece  to  that  "  Rose  Aylmer  "  whom 
more  than  one  generation  has  thanked  for  inspiring 
perhaps  the  most  Hellenic  of  English  lyrics.  Written 
to  Lady  Graves-Sawle  in  her  unmarried  youth,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  they  belong  to 
the  last  divjsion  of  Landor's  life,  and  cover  the  period 
of  his  final  sojourn  in  England  and  his  sad  exile  to  his 
death-place,  Florence.  Their  editor,  an  excellent  and 
discreet  Landorian  enthusiast,  claims  for  them  no 
positively  great  value  ;  but  he  is  right  in  thinking  them 
valuable.  They  show  the  impracticable,  the  irascible 
Landor,  softened  and  sweetened,  filled  with  a  charming 
chivalry  of  bearing,  by  friendship  with  girlhood  and 
intimacy  with  youth  ;  the  tempestuous  veteran  is  here 
all  gentle  courtesy  and  kindness.  These  letters  recall 
Leigh  Hunt's  similitude  for  Landor;  "  a  mountain  pine 
bearing  lilies."  Now  and  then  we  come  upon  some 
phrase  of  beauty  in  prose  or  verse,  but  the  fascination 
of  the  letters  is  less  literary  than  human  ;  the  writing  is 
seldom  memorable,  but  its  spirit  is  unforgettable.  The 
strange  great  man,  who  protested  that  he  "strove 
with  none,"  though  in  truth  he  was  "  ever  a  fighter," 
writes  here  with  tenderness,  playfulness,  wistfulness, 
and  constant  care  for  others  ;  there  is  nothing  of  what 
Emerson  called  his  "  untameable  petulance."  Yet 
domestic  misery  had  driven  him  from  his  home,  and  an 
old  age  of  comparative  loneliness  was  upon  him.  Those 
who  habitually  think  of  him  as  always  vehement,  and 
often  vituperative,  will  here  find  the  other  Landor, 
strong  indeed,  but  sweet  as  well.  We  are  not  wholly 
suffered  to  forget  that  he  is,  "by  the  grace  of  God, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,"  the  scourge  of  unscholarly 
writers,  the  impeacher  of  bad  potentates  and  statesmen, 
the  artist  who  abides  in  a  superb  isolation  :  but  that 
fiery  and  impassioned  figure  rather  "  breathes  through 
silver"  than  "blows  through  bronze,"  when  he 
addresses  his  "  Rose  the  Second."  Writing  to  her,  he 
suppresses  animosities  and  discontents,  preferring,  by 
a  beautiful  instinct,  to  deal  in  wisdom,  patience,  and 
peacefulness,  with  an  abundance  of  happy  pleasantry. 
He  writes  about  those  nothings  which  permit  them- 
selves to  be  written  about  gracefully  ;  little  details  of 
friendship,  common  interests  of  the  hour,  pretty  inti- 
macies of  thought  and  feeling  ;  he  touches  lightly  upon 
literature  and  life,  and  is  characteristically  amusing 
upon  both.  He  would  have  his  correspondent  honour 
the  humanity  of  Dickens,  relish  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  altogether  misappreciate  the 
genius  of  Chateaubriand.  Some  notable  critics  view 
Landor's  works  in  the  light  of  a  stately  nuisance  or 
monumental  bore  :  they  fail  to  recognise  the  old- 
fashioned  love  of  fine  manners,  of  a  classic  carriage, 
which  gives  a  certain  dignity  at  best,  a  certain  formality 
at  worst,  to  Landor's  writing,  and  which  confronts  us 
in  these  letters.  His  least  successful  jesting  and  his 
least  justifiable  judgments  have  an  air  of  the  old  school  ; 
a  code  of  principle  dictated  them.  It  is  just  one 
hundred  years  since  the  publication  of  his  first  and  most 
majestic  poem  "  Gebir  ;  "  and  he  lived  to  receive  in 
1864,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  personal  homage  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.  This  is  to  have  lived  through  great 
vicissitudes  and  many  varieties  of  experience  ;  but 
through  them  all  Landor  kept  the  antique  fashions  and, 
for  good  or  bad,  seems  rarely  modern.  Even  in  these 
slight  letters  there  is  the  accent,  not  only  of  the 
octogenarian,  but  of  the  man  whose  dearest  converse 
was  with  mighty  Romans  and  with  Plutarch's  men. 
The  kindness  of  Lady  Graves-Sawle,  and  the  care  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler,  let  us  hear  it  once  more  in  a 
winning  and  a  searching  form. 
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We  are  less  grateful  for  the  collection  of  public 
-letters,  rescued  from  the  pages  of  the  extinct 
"  Examiner."  They  are  sonorous,  magniloquent,  im- 
pressive, but  outworn  and  negligcable  utterances. 
No  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  Landor's  haughtily 
liberal  politics,  equally  intolerant  of  despotism  and  of 
demagogy  :  we  already  knew  well  that  he  could  scarify 
a  Lord  Brougham,  and  denounce  a  Tsar  Nicholas,  with 
fine  pomp  and  parade  of  rhetoric  ;  we  knew  that 
towards  Ireland,  Italy,  Greece,  his  attitude  was  one  of 
a  somewhat  useless  nobility  and  generosity.  He 
defined  himself  as  "  radically  conservative  in  everything 
useful  :  "  a  confession  like  Tennyson's  "  I  am  for  pro- 
gress, and  would  conserve  the  hopes  of  man."  But  he 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  good  government  and  social 
order  in  page  upon  page  of  the  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions," and  there,  in  forms  meant  for  immortal  remem- 
brance :  we  hardly  require  this  aftermath.  No  ;  the 
-new  Landorian  treasure  is  in  the  private  letters  and 
their  caressing,  genial,  cordial  voice  ;  also  in  a  portrait 
of  Landor,  roughly  drawn,  which  does,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler's  pardonable  slang  puts  it,  give  us  Landor 
"down  to  his  boots."  It  is  the  angry  Landor, 
thunderous,  and,  in  Byron's  phrase,  "  deep-mouthed  :  " 
and  it  is  good  to  be  reminded,  by  these  intimate  letters 
•  of  affection,  that  Landor  the  loud  was  also  essentially 
Landor  the  gentle  and  the  considerate. 


A  STUDY  IN  HYSTERIA. 

•'  Aylwin."     By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.     London  : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1898. 

THE  qualities  that  have  secured  for  this  story  a 
certain  immediate  vogue  are  precisely  those  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  finally  accepted  as  literature. 
Not  by  reticence  does  this  writer  seek  to  win  his 
audience,  but  by  strenuous  appeal  through  vulgar 
jugglery  to  the  taste  for  superstition  which  is  still 
imperious  in  human  nature.  Used  with  reserve,  this 
element  offers  excellent  subject  matter  for  romance,  as 
English  literature  abundantly  proves  ;  but  it  must  not 
take  the  form  of  a  debauch  to  result  in  neurasthenia  ; 
above  all,  this  superstition  must  not  be  thrust  upon  us 
incontinently  as  the  antithesis  of  modern  materialism,  or 
masquerade  as  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit.  All  these 
faults  are  conspicuously  present  in  "  Aylwin."  It  takes 
the  delicate  sense  of  wonder  in  us  and  plays  upon  it  as 
with  hammers  ;  it  carries  us,  with  an  air  of  revelation, 
into  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria  where  the  merely  super- 
stitious is  fantastically  confounded  with  the  spiritual. 

The  story  is,  shortly,  the  life  history  of  a  dead  man's 
curse.  Not  a  particularly  gruesome  curse,  for  its 
author,  Philip  Aylwin,  has  no  special  skill  in  the  art  of 
imprecation,  even  with  the  Bible  to  assist.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  sufficient  to  move  two  worlds — the  super- 
natural world,  and  the  little  world  of  this  romance. 
The  curse  has  been  contrived  in  order  to  keep  its 
author's  grave  inviolate,  and  in  especial  to  protect  a 
mystic  cross  and  ac-isketof  letters  from  thieving  hands. 
For  this  purpose  it  proves  ineffective,  as  both  cross  and 
casket  are  stolen  by  a  drunken  organist,  who  is  also 
custodian  of  the  church  in  which  the  grave  is  situated. 
Still,  the  Unseen  Powers  who  act  as  trustees  for  the 
dead  man's  curse  deal  promptly  with  Old  Tom  Wynne. . 
When  he  leaves  the  church,  with  the  spoil  in  his  posses- 
sion, the  cliff  upon  which  the  churchyard  is  perched 
subsides  punctually,  and  the  thief  is  caught  in  a  great 
landslide  of  turf,  tombstones,  and  bones.  As  old 
Wynne  is  killed  out  of  hand  the  curse  is  passed  on  to 
his  daughter,  who  discovers  his  ghastly  body,  and  by 
the  shock  of  the  discovery  loses  her  reason.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why  the  dead  man's  malevolence  should  have 
taken  this  form,  unless  it  was  to  give  his  son  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  his  hysterical  memoirs.  In  any  case,  the 
witless  girl  disappears,  and  the  subsequent  interest  of 
the  tale  is  secured  by  the  hero's  search  for  her,  and  the 
removal  of  the  curse  when  she  is  found.  1  low  the  curse 
is  removed  is  not  explained  with  due  accuracy.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  its  power  for 
evil  lapsed  when  the  casket  and  cross  were  restored  to 
the  dead  man's  coffin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
informed  that  the  curse,  as  it  expressed  itself  in 
hysterical  dementia,   was  transmitted  from  Winifred 


Wynne  to  her  friend  Shift  Lovell  by  means  of  a 
"  powerful  magnet."  The  exact  manner  in  which  this 
transmission  was  effected  is  left  vague,  but  the  curious 
reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  (date  un- 
specified) for  further  particulars  regarding  this  modern 
method  of  removing  a  dead  man's  curse. 

That  the  hero,  Henry  Aylwin,  should  exhibit  vague- 
ness in  recounting  his  adventures — as  well  as  an 
occasional  lapse  from  correct  grammar — is  no  matter 
for  surprise.  He  describes  himself  as  an  athlete — 
famous  for  climbing,  boxing,  and  swimming — yet  all 
the  evidence  furnished  by  his  actions  goes  to  prove  that 
he  was  an  extremely  debilitated  youth,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Morbid  when  he  is  first  introduced  to 
us  as  a  boy  on  crutches,  he  shows  himself  through  the 
whole  narrative  as  a  victim  of  erotic  hysteria.  That  he 
is  deeply  in  love  with  the  innocent  girl  who  is  sacrificed 
to  his  father's  curse  does  not  explain  all  the  symptoms  ; 
his  habit  of  taking  opium  suggests  another  reason  why 
his  mind  was  disorderly,  even  as  the  construction  of  his 
narrative  is  loose.  Then  again,  Henry  Aylwin  was  not 
particularly  happy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  choice  of  his 
friends.  A  man  is  not  free  to  choose  his  father,  and  our 
hero  was  not  to  blame  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  mystic 
who  cut  his  own  flesh  in  self-torture  when  he  was  alive, 
and  left  a  curse  to  torture  other  people  when  he  was 
dead.  His  absurd  father  was  inevitable,  as  was  also 
his  grandmother,  the  gipsy  seeress ;  but  that  he  should 
have  chosen  Wildershin  and  D'Arcy  for  his  friends  was 
remarkable.  There  are  hints  not  a  few  in  this  narra- 
tive that  Henry  Aylwin  accepts  himself  as  a  modern 
Hamlet  ;  a  tragic  figure  in  this  materialistic  age  who 
is  fated  to  struggle  between  a  belief  in  Darwinism 
and  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  conceit  of  a 
foolish  egotist ;  for  Hamlet  is  tragical  because  he  has  a 
strong  and  subtle  intellect  to  wrestle  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  father's  ghost,  while  Aylwin  persistently 
exhibits  himself  as  simply  a  bundle  of  undisciplined 
nerves.  And  in  nothing  is  Aylwin  so  unlike  Hamlet  as 
in  his  choice  of  friends.  Neither  Wildershin  nor 
D'Arcy  has  the  resolved  manliness  of  Horatio  ;  the  one 
is  a  garrulous  monomaniac,  while  the  "blood  and 
judgment  "  of  the  other  are  not  too  well  commingled. 
It  is  true  that  D'Arcy  is  described  as  a  man  of  rare  wit 
and  deep  intellect  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in  all  other  cases 
in  this  book,  these  characteristics  are  carefully  con- 
cealed. 

The  characters  in  this  tale,  indeed,  are  singularly 
flabby,  but  fortunately  for  the  wearied  reader  there  are 
two  notable  exceptions.  Perhaps  it  is  because  all  the 
others  are  so  tediously  feeble  that  Mrs.  Gudgeon  pre- 
sents herself  as  a  figure  drawn  with  alert  strength.  But 
the  contrast  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  sudden 
sense  of  relief  which  she  brings  into  the  tale.  She  is 
only  a  vulgar  tippling  old  woman,  it  is  true,  yet  she  is 
human,  delightfully  human,  and  that  is  an  element  which 
this  author  uses  with  the  utmost  thrift.  Only  in  one 
other  of  his  characters  do  we  find  a  convincing  air  of 
naturalness.  Sinfi  Lovell  is  a  joyous  presentment : 
superstitious,  romantic,  loyal,  we  accept  her  thankfully 
because  she  has  so  little  relation  to  the  hysteria  and 
sentimentality  with  which  the  author  surrounds  her. 
This  gypsy  lass  has  such  possibilities  that  we  immedi- 
ately think  what  a  master  of  the  mystical  in  romance — 
Hawthorne,  for  instance-  would  have  done  with  her 
passion  and  her  sacrifice.  It  is  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  obscured  her  significance  by  a  swarm  of  tedious 
monomaniacs  who  talk  endlessly  in  the  stilted  dithy- 
rambs of  the  kitchen  novelette.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  Hawthorne,  a  master  of  construction  as  well  as  ot 
atmosphere  and  style,  would  not  have  presented  the 
central  incident  of  his  tale  in  the  disenchanting  slovenli- 
ness of  a  casual  letter. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  greatness  in  any  work  of  the 
imagination  when  its  merits  come  reluctantly  into  view 
only  after  we  have  resolutely  sought  to  forget  its  faults. 
That  is,  in  general  terms,  our  experience  with  "Aylwin." 
It  has  two  characters  that  are  handled  with  sureness  ;  it 
haspassagesin  which  the  beauty  and  symbolism  of  nature 
are  captured  in  phrases  of  charm  ;  it  has,  at  least,  one 
motif  of  surpassing  significance.  Yet  the  talc,  when 
considered  as  an  artistic  whole,  is  a  notable  failure;  a 
failure  all  the  more  notable  because  the  aim  is'  so  am- 
bitious.    For  this  book  seeks  to  show  how  poor,  as  a 
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refuge  in  the  great  storms  of  life,  is  the  philosophy 
which  accepts  a  materialistic  explanation  of  the  universe; 
it  points  the  way  to  Faith  and  Love  as  the  two  great 
uplifting  elements  in  human  character.  This  is  well  ; 
yet  in  developing  these  themes  the  author  of  "  Aylwin  " 
takes  us  backward  instead  of  forward  ;  he  leads  us  into 
a  region  that  has  long  been  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
charlatan  ;  he  confounds  most  pitifully  the  passing 
tricks  of  superstition  with  the  abiding  truths  of  the 
spirit. 


NOVELS. 

"  Niel  Macleod."   By  L.  Gladstone.    London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1898. 

INCOMPETENCE,  inexperience,  and  soaring  ambition 
go  towards  the  making-  of  such  books  as  "  Niel  Mac- 
leod."  We  have  no  possible  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  the  true  experience  of  a  young  author.  With 
congratulation  rather  than  scepticism  do  we  find  his 
first  publisher  paying  "  the  young  author  "  ^300  "  on 
account "  of  royalties  on  his  sales.    But  the  further 
claim  put  forward  that  the  book  as  a  whole  gives  a 
faithful  picture  of  literary  life  in  London  can  only  be 
received  with  a  good-natured  laugh.    The  author  is 
evidently  young  enough  to  be  refreshingly  blase.   At  the 
same  time  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Savage  Club  or  the  Omar  Khayyam  or 
the  glories  of  a  visit  to  the  Pioneer  do  not  altogether 
establish  a  man's  right  to  imagine  himself  "  in  the 
swim."    Also  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
that  when  giddy  youth  is  minded  to  spread  its  wings 
in  the  outer  darkness,  it  can  accomplish  its  object  just 
as  thoroughly  in  "soul-stirring"  mountain  glens  as  in 
that  London  which  commits  the  enormity  of  "  Sunday 
At  Homes."    And  though  the  author  has  done  his  duty 
unflinchingly  in  describing  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  whole  extent 
of  his  knowledge  is  but  milk  for  babes.    The  world 
wherein    reigns    the    married    coquette    is  almost 
pathetically  a  terra  incognita  to  him.     But  surely  it  is 
invidious   to   make   the  haughty  aristocracy  among 
whom  the  story  moves  talk  less  grammatically  than 
the  lesser  brethren.    We  could  believe  all  things  of  the 
eccentric  publisher  who  gave  ^300  "  on  account,"  but 
the  Duchess  who  remarked  "I  feel  like  to  drop  "  is 
less  convincing. 

"  Far  in  the  Forest."    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.    London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.  1898. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  few  American  novelists 
of  to-day  who  seem  able  to  emerge  from  that  parochial- 
ism which  so  grievously  besets  their  literary  kinsfolk. 
To  a  liberal  invention  in  the  matter  of  incident,  and  a 
keen  comprehension  of  character,  he  joins  a  notable 
readiness  to  adjust  himself  to  all  points  of  view,  and  a 
power  of  evoking  for  his  readers  a  sense  of  reality  in 
all,  or  almost  all,  conditions.   In  this  story,  for  instance, 
he  deals  with  large  and  primitive  passions  working  to 
heroic  issues,  and  handles  them  with  rare  breadth  and 
power.    The  tale  is  of  life  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania  before  the  great  war,  and  the  ample  air  of 
those  great  lands  breathes  through  the  pages.    On  a 
background  full  of  mystery  and  charm  he  has  imposed 
figures  which  never  fail  of  vitality  and  interest,  and  the 
little  drama  of  conflict  between  man  civilised  and  man 
barbarian  plays  itself  out  to  an  absorbing  end.  In 
Philetus  Richmond  is  a  character-study  of  which  an 
even  more  considerable  novelist  might  well  be  proud. 
This  blind  Samson  of  the  backwoods,  in  whom  jealousy, 
religious  fanaticism,  and  the  secret  lore  of  the  forest 
result  at  last  in  madness,  is  an  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive figure.    But,   indeed,  all  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  unflagging  skill  and  comprehension,  and 
the  book  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  original  and  strong. 

V  Prisoners  of  Hope."  By  Constance  Smith.  London  : 
A.  D.  Innes  and  Co.  1898. 
The  shallow,  selfish,  and  easily-impressed  woman 
who  is  mated  with  a  man  almost  absolutely  her  opposite 
is  not  an  entirely  new  figure  in  fiction.  You«g  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  in  the  novel  before  us,  is  of  the  type,  and, 
beyond  the  fact  that  her  heartlessness  is  more  exagge- 
rated than  usual,  there  is  nothing  strikingly  fresh  in  the 


author's  treatment  of  her.  In  one  of  her  enthusiastic 
moments,  filled  with  the  idea  of  picturesque  self-abnega- 
tion, she  marries  an  ardent  young  clergyman,  and 
betakes  herself  to  a  slum  with  him.  After  a  time  the 
slum  palls,  the  clergyman  palls,  and  an  admirer,  of  the 
world  worldly,  steps  in  to  complete  the  mischief.  The 
opening  chapter,  by  explaining  Mrs.  Ainslie  with 
unnecessary  completeness,  leads  one  to  expect  all 
this,  and  our  interest  is  languid.  There  is  one 
human  touch  which  redeems  the  thing  from  utter 
triteness  by  arousing  a  flicker  of  sympathy  for  the 
worthless  Linda.  With  a  moment's  inspiration  she  hits 
upon  the  one  excuse  for  her  conduct  that  will  hold 
water.  "Don't  you  see,  won't  you  see,"  she  cries, 
"  that  it's  your  goodness  I  can't  endure,  and  your  long- 
suffering-,  and  your  readiness  to  make  up  a  fresh 
imaginary  character  for  me  every  time  I  do  something 
that  disgusts  you  ?  "  (There  is  some  insight  in  this.  If 
a  woman  of  the  Linda  type  marries  a  man  whose  ideal 
for  her  is  impossibly  high,  her  impatient  despair  of 
reaching  it  will,  probably  enough,  make  her  fall  even 
below  her  own  former  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  book  is  lairly  well  written — an  average  specimen 
of  the  modern  novel  and  nothing  more. 

"  A  Cloud  of  Dawn."  By  Annie  Victoria  Dutton. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1898. 
A  little  story  spun  out  of  gossamer-threads,  and  yet 
dealing  wholly  with  the  tricks  and  the  manners  of  the 
Socialists,  is  a  seeming"  anomaly.  And  yet  of  such  is 
"  A  Cloud  of  Dawn.''  Heavy  as  to  matter,  the  manner 
of  it  is  so  dainty  and  so  light  that  a  certain  interest 
is  created.  The  hero  is  a  half-crazy  Socialist  of  the  most 
rabid  type.  He  has  given  up  all  things,  even  horse- 
riding,  because  "  such  pleasures  are  forbidden  until 
such- time  as  they  can  be  common  to  all."  The  child 
heroine  has  the  misfortune  to  be  rescued  by  him  from  a 
crowd  of  angry  mill-hands.  Partly  by  his  arguments, 
partly  by  his  picturesque  poverty,  he  makes  a  convert  of 
her,  and  between  them  they  manage  to  render  every 
other  character  in  the  book  profoundly  miserable.  The 
unhappy  little  lady  herself  finally  breaks  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  burdens  he  has  imposed.  Although  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  it  is  "  intelligentially,"  as 
Francis  Thompson  would  put  it.  Thus  as  he  leaves  her 
death  chamber,  "  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  the  ideal," 
the  reader  has  a  vicious  fear  that  the  parting  will  not 
cause  him  the  suffering  he  deserves. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  On  the  Teaching  of  English  Reading."    The  Walter  Crane 
Reader.    By  Nellie  Dale.    J.  M,  Dent  and  Co.  1898. 

Anyone  who  understands  little  children,  and  realises  the  great 
importance  of  the  first  steps  in  education,  will  recognise  immedi- 
ately that  there  are  certain  valuable  points  in  Miss  Dale's 
system  of  teaching  which  recommend  it  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  infant  school-mistresses  ;  private  governesses,  too, 
may  adopt  it,  though  more  specially  designed  for  class  use. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child  who  begins  with  the 
alphabet  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  the  letters  into 
words,  as  the  round  of  "  b  "  or  "  d,"  as  usually  pronounced  when 
taken  by  itself,  is  bewilderingly  different  from  its  sound  when 
taken  in  combination  with  other  letters. 

.  Miss  Dale  has  appreciated  and  evaded  this  difficulty  ;  in  her 
method  the  real  sound  of  each  consonant  and  vowel  is  given  to 
the  child  at  once,  and  associated  from  the  beginning  with  its 
symbols,  so  that  the  eye  and  ear  are  trained  simultaneously. 
Colour,  always  a  joy  to  children,  is  employed  in  writing 
the  symbols  (for  the  hand,  too,  shares  in  the  early  training), 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  voiced  and  unvoiced  consonants, 
and  the  smallest  child  can  discover  for  itself  the  difference  in 
sound  between  "p"  and  ub,"  by  noticing  the  movement  of  the 
lips  and  the  effect  on  the  vocal  chords.  There  is  nothing  chil- 
dren love  so  much  as  to  make  such  discoveries  for  themselves, 
and  the  most  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  thus  develops 
their  intelligence.  The  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  having 
been  impressed  on  the  mind  by  frequent  repetition,  and  their 
symbols  made  familiar  by  every  device  of  colour,  dramatic 
movement,  and  personification,  the  construction  of  words 
becomes  easy  and  natural.  Each  child  is  supplied  with  a 
delightful  primer  containing  lists  of  easy  words  followed  by 
short  stories. 

It  might  be  unkind  to  say  that  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  illustra- 
tions are  the  great  feature  of  these  primers,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  wandering  from  the  "system''  to  the  pictures. 
However,  the  child  is  to  know  the  system  only  through  the 
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pictures  ;  so  there  will  be  no  distraction  of  mind.  There  is  at 
last  a  sign  of  something  real  in  the  way  of  primary  education, 
when  an  artist  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  standing  is  willing  to 
apply  his  mind  to  elementary  readers. 

"  Plutarch's  Lives."    Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  North.  Vols. 

I.  and  II.    London,  at  the  Aldine  House  :  Dent.  1898. 
"  Endymion  and  the  Later  Poems  of  John  Keats."    London,  at 

the  Aldine  House  :  Dent.  1808. 
"  Paracelsus."    By  Robert  Browning.    London,  at  the  Aldine 

House:  Dent.  1898. 
"  Men  and  Women."    By  Robert  Browning.    London,  at  the 

Aldine  House  :  Dent.  1899. 
"Aurora  Leigh."    By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  London, 

at  the  Aldine  House  :  Dent.  1899. 
"  Maha-Bharata  :  the  Epic  of  Ancient  India."    Condensed  into 

English  verse  by  Romesh  Dutt.    London,  at  the  Aldine 

House  :  Dent.  1898. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  examine  a  new  volume  of  this 
series.  In  our  view,  the  Temple  Classics  are  quite  the  best  in 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  finish  of  design  of  the  numerous 
cheap  editions  of  the  best  works  that  have  lately  been  produced. 
The  dilettante,  whether  in  art  or  scholarship,  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  these  little  volumes.  Few 
will  accuse  the  Saturday  Review  of  a  tendency  to  excess  in 
praise,  but  when  we  do  come  across  what  is  first-rate,  we  have 
unmixed  pleasure  in  saying  so. 

"  Autumnal  Leaves."  By  Francis  George  Heath.  4th  Edition. 
London  :  The  Imperial  Press.  1899. 
It  was  a  good  idea  to  reprint  Mr.  Heath's  very  charming 
book  and  issue  it  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Very  few  seven-and- six- 
penny books  can  show  such  good  work  in  the  way  of  illustration 
as  this  edition  of  "  Autumnal  Leaves."  So  much  the  more  is  it 
a  pity  that  the  effect  is  marred  by  a  preface  only  too  justly 
entitled  "  Advertisement." 

"  Ruling  Cases."    Arranged,  annotated  and  edited  by  Robert 
Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Advo- 
cate of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  other  Members  of  the  Bar  ; 
with  American  notes  by  Irving  Browne.    London  :  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Limited.  Boston  :  The  Boston  Book  Company. 
1899.    Vol.  XVII. 
The  seventeenth  volume  of  this  great  publication  deals  with 
the  leading  cases  upon  the  subjects  of  manorial  rights,  mar- 
riage, master  and  servant,  merger,  and  mines  and  minerals  ; 
and  contains  884  pages.    There  are  several  classical  works  of 
this  nature,  such  as  "  White  and  Tudor"  in  "Eo^ity  and  Con- 
veyancing," and  "  Smith  "  in  the  "  Common  Law,"  but  none 
planned  on  such  a  large  scale  as  the  work  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  part.    With  the  learned  editing  bestowed  upon  it  both  by 
its  English  and  American  editors,  we  can  only  imagine  one 
objection  to  it,  and  that  is  its  magnitude.    We  are  afraid  that 
few  lawyers,  however  they  may  long  to  possess  it,  can  hope  to 
do  more  than  consult  its  wealth  of  learning  in  the  public 
libraries.  What  with  Digests,  Revised  Statutes,  Encyclopaedias, 
and  huge  text-books,  the  lawyer,  like  panting  Time,  toils  in  vain 
in  pursuit  of  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  can  only  utter 
the  heartfelt  wish  that  his  professional  gains  were  in  proportion 
to  the  professional  expenses  into  which  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  publishers  are  constantly  tempting  him  to  embark. 

"  Elementary  Law  for  the  General  Public."  By  Amherst  D. 
Tyssen,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London  :  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Limited. 
We  can  understand  Mr.  Tyssen's  motive  exactly  in  hastening 
to  say  in  the  first  lines  of  his  preface  that  this  book  makes  no 
attempt  after  the  futile  object  of  rendering  every  man  his  own 
lawyer.  What  he  does  endeavour  to  do,  and  that  is  sufficiently 
difficult,  is  to  explain  to  the  practical  business  man  in  plain 
terms  such  legal  facts  as  inevitably  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
most  ordinary  daily  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
which  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  as  an  owner  of  property 
holding  or  disposing  of  it,  and  as  a  citizen  in  relation  with  the 
Government  and  local  authorities  who  demand  rates  and  taxes 
from  him.  This  general  idea  is  very  satisfactorily  carried  out  ; 
and  though  the  book  is  not  intended  for  lawyers,  or  law  students, 
Mr.  Tyssen  has  explained  many  matters  which  they  would  often 
not  find  in  their  more  formal  treatises,  and  yet  which  are  of 
great  service  in  understanding  the  more  theoretical  statements 
of  legal  rules.  We  may  instance  specially  the  chapters  on 
Money,  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  Payments,  Savings  Banks,  The 
Funds,  Shares  in  Companies,  Colonial  and  other  Bonds,  and 
Rates  and  Taxes. 

"The  Politician's  Handbook."  Edited  by  II.  Whatcs. 
(Vacher  and  Sons.  1899.)  Of  the  many  ideas  conceived  in 
recent  years  for  saving  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  busy  public 
man  and  writer  for  the  press,  none  is  happier  than  that  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Whatcs'  handbook.  His  task  has  not  been  a 
light  one  lb-  has  mastered  the  Blue-books,  Parliamentary 
papers,  Consular  reports,  and  other  official  publications  of  a 
whole  year,  and  compressed  their  essential  data  into  less  than 
170  pages.  The  volume  il  a  digest  of  politic  al  and  commercial 
documents  which  il  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  have  always  at  command. 


ART  SERIALS. 

"The  Year's  Art"  for  1899  (Virtue)  has  all  the  useful 
features  of  that  well-established  book  of  reference ;  the 
directory  of  artists,  particulars  of  the  various  societies,  museums 
and  galleries,  art  schools,  and  so  on.  The  summaries  of  addi- 
tions to  the  national  collections  give  information  riot  accessible 
to  the  public  in  so  handy  a  form.  The  editor's  account  of  the 
past  year  is  a  more  questionable  feature.  This  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  pictures  sold  at  various  galleries  have  an  unpleasant 
flavour  of  advertisement.  The  portraits  of  a  number  of  picture 
collectors  and  lists  of  their  possessions  are  equally  out  of"  place. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  the  first  number  of  the  Jubilee 
series  of  the  "Art  Journal."  This  is  to  consist  of  twelve 
monthly  issues,  containing  articles  and  illustrations  from  the 
back  numbers  of  the  periodical  during  its  fifty  years'  history. 
It  might  certainly  be  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  old  criticisms, 
and  there  is  perhaps  some  material  among  the  illustrations 
worth  reprinting,  but  the  first  number  strikes  us  as  very  dull  and 
superfluous.  The  only  gleam  of  interest  is  the  model  for  a 
table  centre-piece  by  Prince  Albert,  a  comic  production  show- 
ing puppies  and  mousetraps  scattered  over  a  terribly  debased 
design.  The  lettering  of  the  cover  of  this  series,  by  the  way,  is 
of  the  same  order  of  art. 

The  "  Studio,"  besides  the  usual  articles  describing  con- 
temporary painters  at  a  high  pitch  of  eulogy,  has  some 
good  reproductions  of  textile  patterns  in  the  paintings  of  Suffolk 
rood-screens,  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  Strange,  and  an  article,  with 
reproductions,  on  German  lithographers  by  Herr  Singer.  The 
"Architectural  Review"  for  February  gives  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  of  architectural  remains  in 
Cyprus,  of  the  work  of  Gilbert  Scott  the  younger,  and  of  the 
curious  positive-spirited  water-colour  drawings  by  the  late 
G.  P.  Boyce,  recently  shown  at  the  Water-Colour  Society's 
Gallery. 

The  second  batch  of  "  Selected  Examples  of  Decorative  Art 
from  South  Kensington  Museum"  (Longmans)  contains  some 
good  numbers,  particularly  the  sheet  of  Florentine  bronze 
lamps  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  little  figure 
on  one  blowing  a  bellows  and  the  dancing  child  on  another  are 
charming  fancies  in  the  school  of  Donatello. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  188. 


NOTICES. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to,  rejected  communications}  and  to  this  rule 
vje  can  make  no  exception. 

Communications  for  the  Financial  Article  should  be  sent  to  16  Angel 
Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.  C. 


THE  PRINCES'  RESTAURANT, 

Admittedly  the  Most  Fashionable  in  London. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  4s.  6d.      DINNERS  A  LA  CARTE. 
SUPPERS,  5s. 

EOCCHIS  FAMOUS  ORCHESTRA  PERFORMS  DAILY. 


LARGE  BANQUETING  HALL.  Seating  150  Persons,  Now  Open,  Suitable 
for  Regimental  and  City  Dinners,  Wedding  and  other  Receptions  ;  also  Smaller 
Dining  Rooms,  and  the  charming  Institute  Picture  Galleries  for  liaMs,  etc. 

Managing  Director,  GUSTAVE  FOURAULT 
,  (Irom  Benoist's). 


HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

1  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place). 


LUNCHEONS  from  12  to  3  P.M.,  3s.  6d.  ;  unequalled  in  London. 

DINNERS  from  6  to  9  P.M.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.,  including  attendance, 

or  a  la  Carte. 

Music  During  Luncheons  and  Dinners. 
Elegant  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Bedrooms. 
Telephone:  "3,686  Gerraed." 

LUNCHEONS.        DINNERS.  SUPPERS. 


TATE'S  RESTAURANT,  T1V0LI,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GRILL  ROOM,  BUFFET,  AND  SALOON  BA 

POPULAR  PRICES. 

PAI.M  ROOM—  Luncheon  ..  is.  6d.  ..  12.30103.        Dinner  ..  3s.  ..  ( 
Supper  a  la  Carte. 

FLEMISH  ROOM  for  Dinners  and  Banquets.      MASONIC  HAI 

Inspection  invited.    Lift.     Telephone  :  "  3760  Gerrard." 

CALEDONIAN  HOTEL, 

On  far-famed  Ain  u  ill  Tkkkai  V.  under  same  proprietorship.    Terms  mod 
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CHARLES    DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

COMPLETION"  OF 

THE  GADSHILL  EDITION. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

In  34  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

This  Edition  of  DICKENS'S  WORKS  is  the  most  complete  and  handsome 
that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  printed  on  special  paper  from  new  type,  and 
bound  in  scarlet  cloth  with  gilt  tops.  The  original  illustrations,  inseparably 
associated  with  Dickens's  writings,  by  SEYMOUR,  HABLOT  K.  BROWNE, 
CRUIKSHANK,  PINWELL,  WALKER,  LANDSEER,  MACLISE,  LEECH, 
MARCUS  STONE,  CATTERMOLE,  BARNARD,  LUKE  FILDES,  are  all 
printed  from  an  unused  set  of  duplicate  plates  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers, 
or  from  plates  re-engraved  for  this  edition.  In  some  instances,  where  the  illustra- 
tions were  not  of  uniform  merit,  fresh  ones  have  been  drawn  to  take  their 
place  by  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GRIEFFENHAGEN,  HARRY 
FURNISS,  F.  H.  TOWNSEND,  A.  JULES  GOODMAN,  &c,  and  are  re- 
produced in  photogravure. 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG  contributes  Introductions  and  Notes  to  each  work,  and  a 

GENEEAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  WORKS  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

By  ANDREW  LANG, 
Appears  in  "REPRINTED  PIECES,"  the  last  volume,  which  will  be 
published  next  week. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  Stories  and  Sketches  which  appear 
in  no  other  existing  edition  of  Dickens's  works  than  the  Gadshill  Edition  : 

SKETCHES  OF  YOUNG  COUPLES  AND  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

THE  MUDFOG  PAPERS. 

THE  LAMPLIGHTER. 

SUNDAY  UNDER  THREE  HEADS. 

TO  BE  READ  AT  DUSK. 

THE  PANTOMIME  OF  LIFE. 

SOME  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING  A  LION. 

MR.  ROBERT  BOLTON. 

FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  FROM  A  PARENT  TO  A  CHILD. 

Prospectus  on  application. 

OTHER   EDITIONS   OF  DICKENS. 
THE    ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION.     In  30 

Volumes,  demy  8vo.  green  cloth,  with  original  Illustrations,  £15.  Separate 
Volumes,  10s.  each. 

THE  CROWN  EDITION.    In  17  Volumes,  large  crown 

8vo.  maroon  cloth,  original  Illustrations,  £4  $s.    Separate  Volumes,  5s.  each. 

THE  CABINET  EDITION.    In  32  Volumes,  small  fcap. 

8vo.  maroon  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  Separate  Volumes,  is.  6d.  In  sets,  complete 
in  cloth  box,  £2  10s. 

THE    HALF-CROWN   EDITION.      In   21  Volumes, 

crown  8 vo.  blue  cloth,  original  Illustrations,  £2  12s.  6d.  Separate  Volumes, 
2S.  6d.  each. 

THE   PICTORIAL   EDITION.    In   17  Volumes,  with 

over  900  Illustrations,  royal  8vo.  red  cloth,  £2  19s.  6d.  Separate  Volumes, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

THE   SHILLING   EDITION.     In  21  Volumes,  crown 

8vo.  red  cloth,  with  a  frontispiece  to  each  volume,  £i  is.  Separate  volumes, 
is.  each.    In  special  binding,  with  gilt  top,  net,  21s.  the  set. 

Now  Ready.    A  Siecial  Pocket  Edition  of 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.    By  Charles  Dickens. 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Fred  Barnard,  and  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction.    Bound  in  limp  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  is.  net ;  in  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  WORKS. 
THE  CENTENARY  EDITION 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

In  30  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6cL  each. 

This  Edition,  which  is  in  course  of  publication,  22  vol.wtes  being  now  ready, 
will  contain  many  Essays  of  Carlyle  which  have  not  appeared  in  any  other 
edition  of  his  works  ;  upwards  of  sixty  portraits,  either  in  photogravure  or  steel 
plates,  many  of  which  are  reproduced  especially  for  this  edition  ;  and  all  the 
original  Maps  and  Plans. 

Mr.  H.  L>.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  contributes  an  Essay  on  Thomas  Carlyle  to  the  first 
Volume,  and  a  short  Preface  to  each  succeeding  work. 

The  Volumes  are  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  from  type  specially 
cast  for  the  edition,  on  strong  antique  wove  paper,  and  are  bound  in  blue  cloth. 
Volumes  XXI 1 1,  and  XXIV.  ready  in  a  few  days. 

WILHELM  MEISTER'S  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAVELS. 

Translated  from  Gof.the.    Two  Volumes. 
OTHER    EDITIONS    OF   CARLYLE  ARE— 
,THE   LIBRARY  EDITION.     In  34  Volumes,  demy 

8vo.  red  cloth,  £15  js.    Separate  Volumes,  9s.  and  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ASHBURTON  EDITION.     In  20  Volumes,  demy 

8vo.  blue  cloth,  £i.    Separate  Volumes,  8s.  each. 

THE  HALF-CROWN  EDITION.  In  20  Volumes,  crown 

3vo.  green  cloth,  £2  ros.    Separate  Volumes,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE    PEOPLE'S  EDITION.    In  37  Volumes,  small 

crown  8vo.  red  cloth,  £i  17s.    Separate  Volumes,  is.  each. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  BROWNING. 

Published  this  week.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Two  Fac-simile  Letters, 
Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 

AND 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BARRETT. 

*»*  These  Volumes  are  uniform  with  11  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

REPRESENTATIVE  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

TIMES. — "  The  volumes  form  a  record,  perhaps  unexampled  in  literature,  of  the 
passionate  feeling  entertained  for  one  another  by  two  souls  d'elitt'.  they  tell  the 
story  of  an  intellectual  friendship  quickly  ripening  into  love,  and  into  a  love  which 
rooted  itself  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  days  went  by,  and  as  the  obstacles  offered  by 
an  unsympathetic  family  seemed  to  become  stronger  ...Written  out  by  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  rarest  interest." 

STANDARD. —   There  is  a  charm  in  this  correspondence  which  eludes  analysis. 

The  thousand  pages  can  be  read  without  a  moment  of  weariness   they  bear  witness 

to  an  elevation  of  thought  and  a  purity  of  passion — a  union  of  the  intellect  and  the 
sympathies— such  as  poets  dream  of  and  struggle  to  portray,  but  such  as  rarely 
occur  in  actual  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  letters  provide  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  interest." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "  The  contents  of  these  volumes  may  be  confidently  described 
as  unique,  whether  we  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and 

from  that  of  their  private  history  Surely  literary  history  may  be  searched  in  vain 

for  an  example  of  a  correspondence  in  which  two  lovers  so  illustrious  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  so  nearly  on  an  equality  in  poetical  genius  and  cultivation,  have  revealed 
to  each  other  their  very  '  heart  of  hearts.'" 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
OUR  PRAYER-BOOK. 

CONFORMITY    AND  CONSCIENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Page  Roberts,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Canterbury 
Author  of  "  Law  and  God,"  "  Liberalism  in  Religion,"  &c. 

DUNDEE  ADVERTISER.—"  Thoughtful,  earnest,  and  stimulating." 


Just  Published,  with  Four  Maps  and  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    WAR    IN  CUBA. 


The  Experiences  of  an  Englishman  with  the  United  States  Army. 
Black  Atkins,  M.A. 


By  John 


ACADEMY. — "Graphic  and  enthralling  Mr.  Atkins  goes  to  the  root  of 

things,  and  gives  us  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  struggle.  His  book  is  full 
of  human  touches  and  by-way  facts,  conversations,  and  anecdotes,  and  well-founded 
comment." 

KATHARINE   TYNAN'S   POPULAR   NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE.-A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE    DEAR   IRISH  GIRL, 


Crown  8vo.  6s.,  by  Katharine  Tynan,  Author  of 
"  The  Handsome  Brandons,"  &c,  is  now  ready. 


;  The  Way  of  a  Maid," 


SPEAKER.-  "  Biddy  is  lovable  to  the  highest  degree.    The  story  of  her  girlish 

sorrows,  love,  and  bereavement  is  charmingly  told  A  book  more  tender,  sweet, 

and  wholesome  no  reader  could  desire." 


Second  Edition  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Cachalot.' " 

Now  ready.    With  Eight  Illustrations  and  a  Chart.    Large  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

THE    CRUISE    OF    THE  "CACHALOT 

Round  the  World  after  Sperm  Whales.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  First  Mate 
The  Volume  includes  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Rudyard  Kipling. 

TIMES. — "  Mr.  Kullen  has  a  splendid  subject,  and  he  handles  it  with  a  pen  of  a 

master  '  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Cachalot "  '  is  a  book  which  cannot  but  fascinate  all 

lovers  of  the  sea,  and  all  who  can  appreciate  a  masterly  presentation  of  its  wonder 
and  its  mystery,  its  terrors  and  its  trials,  its  humours  and  its  tragedies." 


SIR    WM.     MAGNAY'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   PRIDE    OF  LIFE. 

By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart.,  Author  of  "  The  Fall  of  a  Star." 

WORLD.—  '  A  book  which  possesses  most  of  the  best  qualities  of  fiction,  includin{ 
the  excellent  gift  of  humour  a  fine  story." 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION  OF 
W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Just  published,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF   PHILIP;  AND 

A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY.    With  Twenty-four  full-page  Illustrations 
by  Frederick  Walker,  A  R.A.,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Six  Woodcuts,  a 
Fac-simile  of  MS.,  and  Two  Fac-simile  Letters. 
*«*  A  Volume  will  be  issued  each  subsequent  month,  until  the  entire  Edition  is 
completed  on  15  April,  1899. 
•»•  A  Prospectus  of  the  Edition,  with  Specimen  Pages,  will  be  sent  post-free 
on  application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MACMILLANJ^CO^EW  BOOKS. 

A  SAILOR'S  LIFE 
UNDER  FOUR  SOVEREIGNS 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

The  Hon.  SIR  HENRY  KEPPEL,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  late  Sir  Oswald  Brierly, 

Marine  Painter  to  Her  Majesty. 

In  Three  Volumes.    Extra  crown  8vo.  30s.  net. 

'1 IMES. — "  Has  a  peculiar  interest  as  a  contemporary  picture  of  life  in  the  Navy 
from  1822  to  1870  ;  mainly  one  of  anecdotes,  but  interspersed  with  more  serious 
criticisms  of  men  and  things,  to  which  the  high  character  of  the  writer  gives  an 
exceptional  value.  And  everything  is  told  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  style  which  is 
pleasant  and  wholesome." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  MARY  KINGSLEY. 

WEST  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo.  21s.  net. 

LITERA  TURE._ — "  By  interesting  you  and  the  world  at  large,  Miss  Kingsley, 
with  her  knack  of  being  readable,  is  doing  service  to  the  Empire.  She  is  accomplish- 
ing in  her  way  what  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  in  his." 

ATHENsEUM. — "Heartily    welcome  The    writer's   conclusions  merit 

serious  attention  from  all  interested  in  our  West  African  possessions." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— ■"  A  contribution  of  permanent  importance 
to  West  African  literature." 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH, 

Reprinted  from  The  Times. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  WILLIAM  VERNON  HARCOURT,  M.P. 
8vo.  sewed,  is.  net. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  AND  RECENT  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

OFF  THE  HIGH  ROAD.  lll^A^L^ 

"  Young  Denys,"  "  In  the  Lion's  Mouth,"  &c. 

ASHES  OF  EMPIRE.  ByE^^^S,^horof 

ACADEMY. — "  Mr.  Chambers  is  not  for  those  who  prefer  their  fiction  to  amble 
gently  through  the  grey  scenes  of  everyday  life  ;  but  if  you  like  a  galloping  narrative 
of  war,  love,  and  heroism,  deftly  touched  in  upon  an  historical  background,  and  are 
willing  to  let  an  author  have  his  head  in  the  matter  of  opinions,  read  '  Ashes  of 
Empire.'  " 

A  DRAMA  IN  SUNSHINE.  A»iS, 

Pactolus,"  &c. 

TIMES. — "  A  very  singular  and  notable  book  A  highly  interesting  picture  of 

life,  excelling  both  in  character  and  incident." 

THIRD  ENGLISH  IMPRESSION. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  JENNICO :  bec^taa^^irlof 

JENNICO.    By  Agnes  and  Ecerton  Castle. 

'"'**  Upwards  of  10,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  America. 
ATHENJEUM. — "  The  note  of  true  romance  is  always  unmistakable,  and  it  is 

a  pleasure  to  recognise  it  in  this  delightfully  open-air  and  vivacious  story  The 

heroine  herself  is  one  of  rarely  delicate  and  sprightly  charm  ;  few,  indeed,  are  the 
modern  damsels  of  romance  so  altogether  enthralling  as  this  bewitching  little  lady." 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

SELAH  HARRISON. 

By  S.  Macnaughtan. 

PUNCH.  —  "  A  remarkable  book  An  admirably  and  simply  told  story  

The  story  is  so  convincingly  written  as  to  seem  less  a  romance  than  a  narrative  of 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  18  FEBRUARY,  1S99. 
A  DOGMATIST  AT  PLAY. 

"  Down  the  Stream  of  Civilisation."  By  Wordsworth  Donis- 
thorpe.  With  108  illustrations.  London  :  Geo.  Newnes. 
1898. 

THE  facetious  opening  of  the  tourist  notes  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe  has  put  together  under  the  title  of 
"  Down  the  Stream  of  Civilisation,"  might  suggest  that  he  had 
forsaken  those  severe  exercises  in  political  speculation  which  have 
won  him  a  place  among  the  Hundred  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Day. 
At  the  outset  he  is  frankly,  if  not  quite  successfully  comical,  nor 
is  there  any  suggestion  of  contemplated  instructiveness.  Seven 
friends— among  them  a  Literary  Failure,  the  author's  playful 
name  for  himself— had  agreed  to  go  yachting  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. With  one  vote  they  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
more  exhilarating  than  sailing  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  they  one  and  all  recollected  some 
imperative  reason  for  going  to  Marseilles  overland.  We  are 
treated  to  frequent  pleasantries  on  such  recondite  themes  for 
jesting  as  sea-sickness,  "  chestnuts,"  and  "  Poker."  How  did 
that  game  come  by  its  name  ?  One  of  the  party  put  this  ques- 
tion to  an  American  gentleman  he  met  at  Shepheard's  Hotel, 
Cairo. 

"  '  I  believe,'  said  he,  '  that  Poker  is  a  game  which  is  a  good 
deal  played  in  America.' 

'• '  Some,'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

" '  In  that  case,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  why  Poker  is  called 
Poker  ? ' 

"'What  ails  you,  sir  ?' answered  the  Yankee.  '  If  you  are 
trying  to  get  off  your  latest  on  me,  I'm  not  dealing.' 

"  '  Of  course  not,  that  is  obvious,'  persisted  his  interlocutor. 
'  I  am  not  inviting  you  to  play,  but  merely  asking  whether  you 
can  assign  a  reason  for  the  name.' 

" '  Why,'  came  the  answer  in  crescendo  tones,  '  why  is 
Cricket  called  Cricket  ?  Why  are  Cocktails  called  Cocktails  ? 
Why  is  anything  called  anything  ?  I  recommend  you  to  consult 
a  doctor,  sir.' 

"  And  he  did,  but  the  doctor  could  not  tell,  because  he  did  not 
know." 

Mr.  Donisthorpe  is  not  often  more  inane  than  in  the  above 
passage.    But  once,  at  least,  he  beats  it  : — 

Get  up,  you  lazy  beast — Ajaccio  is  in  sight,  and  the  clock 
has  just  struck  six,'  shouted  the  Hon.  Sec.  at  Orlando's  door 

"' Why  don't  they  strike  him  back?'  groaned  the  Warrior, 
and  turned  over  for  another  wink." 

If  the  book  consisted  of  such  stale  rubbish  as  this,  it  would 
not  require  any  further  notice  in  these  columns  than  a  few  words 
of  commendation  to  the  great  public  who  support  the  snippet 
literature  of  the  day — the  depressing  and  most  evident  result 
of  Popular  Education.  But,  for  all  his  tedious  clowning,  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  is  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  if  too  dogmatic, 
writer.  The  cap  and  gown  are  more  appropriate  to  him  than 
the  cap  and  bells.  Perhaps  he  has  assumed  these  antic  airs  in 
order  to  gain  a  wider  hearing  than  he  could  get  for  his 
merely  serious  theories.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  think,  in  tactics, 
as  well  as  in  taste.  Those  who  maybe  interested  in  his  specu- 
lations will  be  disgusted  by  the  pleasantries,  while  those  who 
like  his  humour  will  skip  the  disquisitions.  Yet  he  writes  very 
well  when  he  tries,  and  he  generally  does  try  when  he  is 
expounding  what  we  believe  to  be  wrongheaded  views.  His 
animating  principles  appear  to  be  dislike  of  government,  and 
contempt  for  religion — he  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  toast-and-water 
Anarchist.  Probably  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly  ;  but  in  theory,  at 
least,  he  would  destroy  most  of  the  Institutions  which  he 
examined,  and  found  wanting,  in  his  jaunt  Down  the  Stream  of 
Civilisation.  In  a  general  way  he  finds  it  easy  work  to  give  his 
verdicts— any  taint  of  authority  or  "superstition  "  is  enough  to 
justify  condemnation.  The  difficulty  begins  when,  by  chance, 
his  two  animosities  cross  each  other.  At  Constantinople,  for 
instance,  he  set  himself  conscientiously  to  investigate  the 
massacre  of  Armenians  in  that  city.  But  his  sympathy  with  the 
victims  as  rebels  was  at  variance  with  his  antipathy  against 
them  as  Christians,  while  his  hatred  of  the  Turks  as  oppressors 
was  modified  by  admiration  for  their  contempt  of  the  Cross. 
The  result — for  once— was  a  suspense  of  judgment.  A 
Greek  who  could  have  given  long  odds  to  Baron  Munchausen 
put  the  number  of  killed  at  12,500  ;  a  Turkish  official  estimated 
the  casualties  between  50  and  60  :  a  Jew  pedlar  said  the  precise 
figure  was  r,i20.  "Clare  had  no  difficulty,"  we  are  told,  "in 
accepting  the  Greek's  estimate.  The  Hon.  Sec.  thought  the 
Turk  had  erred,  if  ai  all,  on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  while  no 
one  attached  the  slightest  credence  to  the  Jew,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance we  may  conclude  that  his  version  was  most  likely 
the  true  one— or  at  any  rate  the  truest." 

A  flying  visit  to  Rome  impels  our  author  to  set  the  modern 
world  right  with  regard  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
This  he  does  by  adopting  all  the  charges  made  against  the 
early  Christians — scandals  about  the  Agapa:  included.  He 
puts  forward  as  his  authority  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
forgetting  that  the  witnesses  whom  he  calls  testify  that  the 


Love  Feasts  were  carried  on  for  three  centuries  without  offence, 
but  "in  after  times"  the  heathen  "began  to  tax  them  with 
impurity."  The  severities  practised  under  Diocletian  do  indeed 
just  fall  within  the  fourth  century,  but  those  previous  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  misconduct  such  as  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
attributes  to  the  victims.  He  cannot  appeal  to  Pagan  indict- 
ments because  he  has  expressly  declined  to  "cite  any  but 
Christian  evidence  in  support  of  these  charges."  His  value  as 
a  critic  appears  from  his  reference  to  Tacitus  as  an  "  impartial  " 
historian.  It  is  true  enough  that  on  this  particular  question 
the  embittered  rhetorician  had  no  personal  motive  for  taking 
sides  ;  but  his  testimony  is,  we  submit,  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  any  distinction  existing 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  The  latter,  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
says,  were  in  Nero's  time  "  not  unreasonably  suspected "  of 
setting  fire  to  Rome.  The  charge  was  made,  we  know,  but  no 
evidence  was  produced  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  After 
this  he  writes  with  an  air  of  learning — which  might  impose  on 
the  public  to  whom  he  appeals  with  his  gossipy  travel  notes — 
on  the  duties  of  the  "candid  critic."  We  admit  that  a 
real  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  persistent  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Rulers  who,  as  Mr.  Donisthorpe  says, 
were  conspicuously  tolerant  of  all  religious  creeds  and  prac- 
tices except  such  as  tended  to  undermine  the  morals  and  social 
life  of  the  people."  He  might  have  gone  further  than  this. 
They  did  not  draw  the  line  even  where  he  suggests.  The 
orgiastic  rites  and  mysteries  introduced  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Thrace  were,  indeed,  reprobated  in  Rome,  but  no  system- 
atic attempt  was  made  to  put  them  down  by  law.  Christianity 
must  have  been  singled  out  for  repression  because — for  reasons 
which  are  not  altogether  clear— the  Emperors  and  their  chief 
agents  and  advisers  believed  that  this  particular  creed  was 
incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  claims  of  Rome. 
The  circumstances  and  presumptions  which  gave  rise  to  this 
belief  have  been  discussed  by  many  writers  on  the  period,  but, 
though  they  have  explained  something,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
subject  has  been  exhausted.  There  remains  plenty  of  scope  for 
unprejudiced  investigation.  But  the  strong  views  expressed  in 
this  book  show  little  sign  of  reflection,  none  of  research. 

It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Donisthorpe' — who  acquits 
himself  creditably  enough  in  abstract  speculation — has  so  often 
got  out  of  his  depth  by  attempting  to  deal  with  concrete  history. 
Mohammedanism  he  defines  as  a  "variety  of  Christianity." 
After  pointing  out  the  beliefs  common  to  both  faiths,  he 
remarks  that  "  Catholicism  " — the  European  form  of  Chris- 
tianity— has  "  gravitated  towards  external  idolatry,"  while 
the  Southern  or  Mohammedan  form  has  "  gravitated  to- 
wards internal  ecstasy."  The  antithesis  has,  of  course, 
a  show  of  plausibility  ;  it  is  partly  true  of  a  single  aspect 
of  each  of  the  two  religions.  But  Mr.  Donisthorpe  is 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  he  has  summed  up 
the  whole  case — and  left  out  nothing  worth  consideration — 
when  he  has  referred  to  the  "  imbecilities  of  Lourdes,"  the 
"  inanities  of  the  purgatorial  staircase  at  Rome,"  and  to  the 
"bestial  antics  and  gruntings  of  dancing  and  howling 
Dervishes."  In  so  far  as  the  two  religions  are  pure,  he  de- 
clares them  to  be  identical — a  remark  which  shows  a  fairly 
comprehensive  ignorance  of  each.  Probably  all  that  he  means 
is  that  in  all  the  religions  which  have  been  followed  by  pro- 
gressive peoples  there  is  a  common  element  of  morality.  But 
he  need  not  have  gone  abroad  to  make  that  discovery.  It 
is  a  nice  question,  sometimes, 

How  much  a  dunce  who  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  who  has  been  kept  at  home. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  we  are  informed  that 
the  difference  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  is 
but  a  difference  in  degradation.  "The  one  shows  us  Mono- 
theism tricked  out  in  the  childish  trinketry  of  a  dead  mythology 
— Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic.  The  other  shows  it  steeped  in 
the  sermons  and  intoxicating  mysticism  of  decadent  Alex- 
andrian philosophers  and  Persian  dreamers.  There  is  no 
health  in  either."  Let  us  pass  over  Mr.  Donisthorpe's  history — 
we  will  concede  him  his  Western  "trinketry"  and  his  Eastern 
"  mysticism."  In  what  sense,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  he 
use  the  word  "  health  "  ?  At  what  point  in  his  journeyings  did 
he  discover  any  signs  of  the  imminent  collapse  of  either  of 
these  fairly  ancient  and  seemingly  popular  faiths?  Is  it  wise 
of  an  Individualist  to  scoff  at  doctrines  for  their  supposed  lack 
of  vitality?  His  own  little  creed— compact  and  cocksure  as  it 
is — was  scarcely  heard  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.    Already  it  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned. 


AN   ARTIST'S  MEMORIES. 

"  Sketches  from  Memory."  By  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey  will,  as  they  turn  the 
leaves  of  this  bright  but  unpretentious  collection  of  artistic  and 
personal  reminiscences,  recognise  the  man  in  every  line.  His 
kind  heart,  keen  observation,  and  ever  ready  humour,  so  near 
akin  to  the  pathos  underlying  his  nature  and  his  work,  are  all 
evident  in  these  entertaining  pages,  the  charm  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  many  dainty  illustrations.  Young  Storey's  artistic 
faculties  showed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  various 
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scribblings  and  sketches  on  stray  bits  of  note-paper  led  to  his 
being  taken  by  a  friend  to  the  studio  of  Behnes,  the  sculptor,  a 
man  of  some  note  in  his  day.  It  was  at  Behnes'  rooms,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  make  models,  or  to  draw  from  casts  when- 
ever he  liked,  that  the  lad  first  saw  Charles  Dickens.  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  sculptor  one  morning,  Dickens  was  evidently 
highly  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  small  boy  sitting  in  front  of  the 
gigantic  foot  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  with  a  bun  on  one  side 
of  him  and  a  lump  of  clay  on  the  other,  striving  to  "thumb" 
into  shape  an  enormous  toe.  Dickens,  who  was  then  a  lively 
and  handsome  young  man,  patted  little  Storey  on  the  head,  and 
said  many  kind  things  to  him,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  left 
the  studio  that  the  lad  knew  who  it  was.  His  delight  was 
great,  for  it  was  his  own  childish  sketches  of  the  "  Immortal 
Pickwickians "  which  led  to  his  being  taken  to  Behnes' 
studio. 

Young  Storey's  first  school  was  at  Morden  Hall,  in  Surrey, 
where  of  course  he  made  friends,  and  was  happy  ;  he  could 
not  help  it  ;  such  seemed  to  be— and  is — his  purpose  in  life  ! 
From  Morden  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  M.  Morand,  who  kept  "  a  sort  of  mixed  establish- 
ment, half  boarding-house  and  half  school,"  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  pupils  for  St.  Cyr.  He  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  very 
eventful  period,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  1848.  He  lived  with  the  Morands  through  the  whole  of  that 
exciting  time,  and  rapidly  became  very  cosmopolitan  indeed. 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his  drawing-master  a  M. 
Dulong,  who  trained  him  patiently,  and  taught  him  to  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climb  upwards  !  At  this  time 
Storey  had  no  thought  of  adopting  an  art  career — he,  as 
yet,  looked  upon  drawing  and  painting  as  a  delightful  amuse- 
ment, especially  when  M.  Dulong  obtained  for  him  the  privilege 
of  copying  in  the  Louvre.  So,  in  spite  of  revolution  and  blood- 
shed, his  life  in  Paris  as  a  boy  passed  brightly  enough,  and,  at 
the  end  of  1849,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  French 
friends  with  the  deepest  regret.  Even  to  this  clay  "  Old  Paris" 
has  a  great  charm  for  him,  his  adaptive  nature  having  absorbed 
its  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  rendered  him  fully  alive  to  the 
attractions  of  its  artistic  inhabitants.  It  was  to  Charles  Robert 
Leslie,  R.A.,  that  the  young  student  first  took  his  portfolio  of 
"things"  he  had  done  in  Paris.  One  evening  Mrs.  Leslie 
brought  in  some  drawings  done  by  her  daughter  Mary  to  show 
him.  She  described  them  as  possessing  "  taste  with  faithful- 
ness ;"  these  words  sank  deep  into  Storey's  mind,  and  his  work 
afterwards  showed  how  well  he  understood  them.  At  the 
Leslie's  he  met  the  three  Landseers — then  at  their  zenith — and 
members  of  the  brilliant  band  of  young  painters  with  Millais  at 
their  head  then  coming  to  the  front,  whose  ranks  he  longed  to 
join.  Three  parts  of  this  delightful  volume  are  occupied  with 
unique  sketches  of  Spanish  life,  the  outcome  of  his  long 
sojourn  in  Spain.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  that 
his  band  of  comrades  had  gone  on  well  ahead,  but  it  was  some 
time  yet  before  he  himself  made  his  mark.  He  loved  his  art 
well,  however,  and  recognition  came  in  1873,  when  his  picture 
of  "  Mistress  Dorothy  "  caught  the  public  eye,  and  gave  him 
a  name.  Mr.  Storey  has  the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  out 
"  every  man's  best."  He  is  ever  sympathetic  with  those  less 
professionally  fortunate  than  himself.  If  it  has  now  become 
inevitable  that  men  who  are  not  in  the  front  rank  should 
publish  their  reminiscences,  then  their  chief  excuse  must  be 
such  discretion  and  kindliness  as  mark  this  volume. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

"Stormonth's  Handy  School  Dictionary"  (revised  by  W.  Bayne). 

W.  Blackwood. 
"  Pitman's  Rapid  Series." 

(1)  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"   (annotated  by  W.  G. 

Isbister). 

(2)  "  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel"  (annotated  by  Handel). 
"  Business  Interviews."    Series  I. 

"  French  Business  Letters." 
"  German  Shorthand." 
"Allerlei  :  Tit-bits  in  German." 

"Examinations  in  German,  and  How  to  Pass  them." 
"  Economic  Domcstique  "  (W.  G.  Isbister). 
"  A  Geography  of  Africa  "  (L.  W.  Tyde).    A.  and  C.  Black. 
"English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes"  (L.  L.  Robert- 
son).   William  Blackwood. 
"  Manual  of  English  Grammarand  Composition"  (J.  C.  Nesfield). 
Macmillan. 

"  Vor  den  Sturm"  (Aloys  Weiss).  Macmillan. 

Stormonth's  Handy  School  Dictionary  is  a  useful  book  of 
reference  for  those  pupils  who  do  not  possess  an  English-foreign 
dictionary.  But  why  a  table  of  appendices  should  be  considered 
necessary,  while  one  of  prefixes  is  regarded  as  superfluous,  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Pitman's  Rapid  Series  embraces  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  books  and  subjects,  from  German 
Shorthand  to  Molicrc's  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;"  some  arc 
very  good,  but  of  others  of  the  Rapid  Scries  it  may  be  s;iid 
"  more  haste  worse  speed,"  as  the  pupil  is  taken  along  too 
quickly.  In  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  for  instance,  the 
notes  are  too  often  cryptic  in  their  brevity,  not  to  say  mis- 
leading :  thus  the  phrase  "he  comes  "  is  described  as  colloquial 


English  in  the  sentence  "  you  shall  hear  it  when  he  comes." 
Surely  this  is  the  purest  pedantry. 

The  chief  defect  in  "  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel "  is  the  small- 
ness  of  the  print,  which  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes.    "  German 
Business  Interviews"  strikes  one   as  a  thoroughly  practical 
compilation.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  French  Busi- 
ness  Letters,"   though   perhaps   a   better   beginning  might 
have   been    made   with    an   ordinary   business   letter  than 
with   a   lawyer's  letter.    Another  eminently   practical  book 
is  the  brochure  on  German  shorthand,  with  instructions  in 
English  and  German.    "Allerlei:   Tit-bits  in  German,"  is  a 
book  that  is  intended  to  teach  colloquial  German  in  a  desultory 
fashion  by  means  of  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  worthy  of 
the  "  Fliegende  Blatter."     The  following  is  no  unfavourable 
specimen  : — Englishman  :  "  The  sun  does  not  set  in  our  empire; 
he  shines  for  ever  on  English  ground."    Zulu  :  "  I  suppose 
God  does  not  want  to  leave  the  English  in  the  dark — he  does 
not  trust  them."    "  Examinations  in  German,  and  how  to  pass 
them,"  is  a  compilation  with  which  we  have  little  sympathy,  as 
it  is  a  mere  aid  to  cramming.     A  far  more  useful  book  is 
"  Economie  Domestique,"  though  it  seems  rather  incongruous 
to  have  a  French  book  with  the  table  of  contents  in  English. 

It  is  no  mean  achievement  to  compress  the  geography  of 
Africa  within  the  compass  of  100  pages,  but  this  is  what  Mr. 
Lionel  Tyde  has  contrived  to  do.  There  are,  however,  some 
notable  omissions.  No  indication  is  given  of  the  countries  to 
which  Mauritius,  Reunion,  or  the  Seychelles  belong,  not  to 
mention  the  South  Atlantic  islands.  Events,  too,  in  the 
Soudan  have  rendered  the  political  history  of  Egypt  out  of 
date.  Khartoum,  indeed,  is  mentioned,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  recent  occupation.  In  his  efforts  to  be  brief,  the 
author  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  thus  he  talks  of  "  a  lake  irrigated 
from  the  curious  Bahr  Yusuf  ;  "  this  can  only  make  the  ordinary 
schoolboy  wonder  what  is  a  Bahr,  and  why  this  particular  Bahr 
is  curious.  Still  an  attempt  is  made  to  insist  on  essential 
facts,  and  unimportant  details  are  rigorously  avoided.  Another 
excellent  book  is  "  English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes,"  which  contains  selections  from  Scott  and  Stevenson. 
We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  aid  towards  making 
English  literature  more  popular  among  schoolboys,  and  giving 
it  the  proper  position  it  should  hold  in  the  school  curriculum. 
We  must  confess  to  believing  that  English  is  best  learnt 
through  the  medium  of  the  best  English.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 
the  need  of  studying  so  fully  the  English  grammar.  A  modicum 
of  parsing  and  a  judicious  course  in  analysis  are  no  doubt 
excellent  things,  but  the  study  of  grammar,  and  especially  of 
English  grammar,  tends,  like  the  study  of  formal  logic,  from 
which  it  springs,  to  the  mere  cramming  up  of  a  mass  of 
scholastic  terms.  Mr.  Nesfield  has  produced  aA  English 
grammar  that  contains  many  good  points,  but  we  are  fain  to 
break  a  lance  with  him  at  the  very  outset  over  his  defini- 
tion of  a  sentence  "as  a  combination  of  words."  Surely 
such  words  as  "  Fire  ! "  "  Go  !  "  are  in  themselves  sen- 
tences. It  is  useless  to  say  they  are  elliptical,  as  with 
"  go  "  no  one  thinks  of  the  word  "  thou,"  but  at  most  of  the 
idea  "thou,"  and  Mr.  Nesfield  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  subject  is  not  "  what  we  think  about "  (i.e.  the  idea),  but  the 
word  or  words  denoting  what  we  speak  about.  We  strongly 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Nesfield's  protest  against  paraphrasing,  a 
process  which  only  a  pedant's  soul  could  have  ever  conceived. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  paraphrasing  to  German  translation.  The 
"Vor  den  Sturm"  of  Theodor  Fontane  has  been  well  edited 
by  a  Dr.  Aloys  Weiss  in  Siepmann's  German  series.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  general  editor  to  introduce  into  English 
schools  the  almost  unknown  works  of  such  distinguished 
German  writers  as  Grillparzer,  Rosegger,  and  Fontane.  The 
latter  has,  for  a  German,  a  singularly  lucid  style,  due  no  doubt 
in  part  to  his  French  origin.  The  print  of  the  book  is  excellent, 
and  the  notes  judicious.  The  English  for  re-translation  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  a  first-rate  idea.  It  embodies  the  German 
method  of  using  the  reading-book  as  the  centre  for  teaching 
composition  and  grammar.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  to-day  is 
more  and  more  to  look  on  grammars  as  books  of  reference. 


SCIENCE  MANUALS. 

1 .  "Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy."    By  Alfred  H.  Fison, 

D.Sc.    London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

2.  "  Mathematical  and  Physical  Tables."   By  Wrafoor  and  Gee. 

London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

3.  "Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography."     By  W.  Hughes, 

F.R.G.S.  ;  revised  and  re-written  by  R.  A.  Gregory, 
F.R.A.S.    London  :  George  Philip  and  Son. 

4.  "A  New  Sequel  to  Euclid."     By  W,  J.  Dilworth,  M.A. 

London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

5.  "Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry."    By  J.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc. 

(The  Organised  Science  Series.  1    London  :  W.  B.  Clive. 

6.  "A  Text- Book  of  Botany."    By  J.  M.  Lowson.    (The  Uni- 

versity Tutorial  Scries.)    London  :  W.  13.  Clive. 

7.  "A  Manual  of  Psychology."    Vol.  1.    By  G.  F.  Stout,  M.A. 

(The  University  Tutorial  Series.)    London  :  \V.  B.  Clive. 

(r)  "Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy"  is  a  book  probably 
founded  on  University  Extension  Lectures.     The  matter  could 
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not  be  better,  the  various  points  are  well  put,  the  arrangement  is 
logical,  and  scientific  difficulties  are  elucidated  with  admirable 
clearness.    On  the  other  hand,  the  style  reads  at  times  like  a 
bad  translation  from  the  German,  notably  the  opening  sentences 
of  Chapters  I.  and  IV.    As  the  chapters  are  quite  disconnected, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  start  a  new  chapter  on  the  same  page, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chapter  IV.    (2)  "  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Tables  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Technical  Schools  and 
Colleges  "  seem  exactly  to  fulfil  their  purpose.    Print,  paper, 
and  general  arrangement   are   all  first-class.     (3)  Hughes' 
"Class-Book  of  Physical  Geography"  has  been  quite  brought 
up  to  date  by  its  new  editor,  Professor  Gregory.    It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a  book  for  the  teacher  than  the  solitary  student, 
who  might  find  its  pages  too  heavy  and  condensed.    It  gives 
adequate  space  to  astronomical  questions  and  makes  a  full  study 
of  meteorology.    Weather  is  a  subject  of  such  constant  interest 
that  it  probably  forms  the  best  gateway  into  physical  geography 
for  junior  classes.    The  book  might  be  better  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view  if  the  scattered  references  to  books  and  papers 
given  in  the  notes  w  ere  collected  in  an  appendix.  (4)  Dilworth's 
"  New  Sequel  to  Euclid  "  will  be  useful  alike  to  the  private 
student  and  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  put  his  class  through  a 
connected  and  well  thought  out  plan  of  geometry.    But  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  author's  dictum,  that  three  books  of 
Euclid  should  be  mastered  before  any  riders  are  attempted 
except  the  simplest  corollaries  to  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 
Surely,  if  anywhere  there  is  scope  for  the  Heuristic  method,  it 
is  in  geometry.  (5)  Bailey's  "Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry" 
is  unfortunately  a  book  with  a  purpose,  but  the  matter  of  the 
prescribed  syllabus  has  been  on  the  whole  intelligently  treated. 
The  book  suggests  the  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  and 
experiments  are  often  indicated,  though  not  quite  fully  enough 
explained.    The  idea  of  describing  manufacturing  processes 
fully  is  fairly  well  carried  out,  but  the  author  is  somewhat 
sparing  in  diagrams.     There  is  a  little  confusion  from  the 
reader's  point  of  view  between  the  name  of  the  two  soda  processes 
on  p.  145  seq.    Lou-son's  (6)  "Text-Book  of  Botany"  is  not 
an  educational  work,  but  rather  a  "  cram  "  book  for  passing 
examinations  at  short  notice.    There  is  a  lavish  use,  not  to  say 
abuse,  of  technical  terms  which  must  discourage  any  but  the 
most  ardent  crammer-up  of  subjects.    If  there  must  be  cram- 
ming, let  the  would-be  "parsee"  stick  to  Scott's  "Structural 
Botany,"   and   forswear  works  of  this   kind,  in   which  the 
diagrams  given  are  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  reader  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  magnified  or  "  minified,"  or  to  what 
extent.    Thus  a  pollen  grain  and  a  leaf  are  presumably  of  the 
same  size  according  to  the  sketches  given.    One  really  helpful 
idea  is  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  the  author 
gives  a  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots  used  in  botany.    Of  Mr. 
Stout's  (7)  "  Manual  of  Psychology"  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
except  in  terms  of  praise.    There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of 
sketchiness  about  the  book,  and  a  clear  desire  manifested  to 
interest  the  student  in  the  subject  rather  than  to  help  some 
ignoramus  of  an  "examinee"  to  bluff  his  examiners. 


THE  SPRING  PUBLISHING  SEASON. 

Biography,  Religion,  and  the  Novel  figure  prominently  in 
the  lists  of  forthcoming  books.  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  pre- 
paring a  cheaper  edition  of  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson,"  as 
well  as  a  popular  issue  of  part  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate's  work  ; 
and  Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  biographies  of 
William  Morris  and  Francis  Turner  Palgrave — the  first  by 
J.  W.  Mackail,  and  the  other  by  Gwenllian  Palgrave,  daughter 
of  the  late  editor  of  "The  Golden  Treasury."  Importance 
may  attach  to  the  letters  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  his 
sister  (Mrs.  Hanning),  which  Mr.  C.  T.  Copeland  has  edited 
for  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  They  may  help  some  of  us  to 
regain  that  feeling  for  "the  master"  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
cherishes  even  now  in  the  twilight  at  Brantwood,  but  which 
Froude,  Miss  Jewsbury,  and  others  have  done  so  much  (with 
fine  courage  on  the  one  hand  and  bitterness  aforethought  on 
the  other)  to  shatter.  "  The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Coghill,  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood  in  March. 

Several  memoirs  of  eminent  churchmen  are  promised  very 
shortly.  One,  of  Bishop  Durnford,  by  the  present  Dean  of 
Winchester,  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  has  also  in 
hand  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Liddell,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  now 
an  Oxford  vicar  and  formerly  student  and  censorof  Dean  Liddell's 
College,  Christchurch.  Mr.  C.  Kinloch  Cooke's  memoir  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Teck  is  also  announced  by  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Manners'  book,  on  the  "  Life  and  Campaigns  of 
Commander-in-Chief  the  Marquis  ofGranby"  (temp.  Georges  II. 
and  III.),  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  promise  almost  immedi- 
ately, should  be  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  military  student,  but 
also  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  phases  of  the  early 
Georgian  epoch.  Apropos  of  the  Georges,  Mr.  Nimmo's  hand- 
some twelve-volume  library  issue  of  the  works  of  Burke  has  just 
been  completed.  The  Napoleonic  revival  in  Paris  has  a  sort  of 
miniature  reflection  in  the  English  book  world.  The  stream  of 
English  reminiscences  of  the  Man  of  Destiny  is  not  yet 
stemmed.    Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  K.C.I.E.,  of  the  India  Office, 


has  edited  for  Messrs.  Innes  a  volume  called  "A  Diary  of  St. 
Helena,  1816-17."  This  diary  was  written  by  Lady  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  and  contains  an  almost  verbatim  note  of  conversations 
between  that  lady's  husband  and  Napoleon,  at  the  time  when 
Sir  P.  Malcolm  was  Commander  of  the  Cape  Station.  The 
MS.  of  the  Diary  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Elphinstone 
family.  Messrs.  Nisbet  have  a  biography  of  Danton  in  hand, 
by  M.  Hilaire  Belloc,  who  promises  the  first  complete  study 
of  Danton  based  on  original  documents. 

Messrs.  Putnams  are  about  to  add  to  their  "  Heroes  of  the 
Nations"  series  a  new  volume  on  Bismarck  by  J.  W. 
Headlam,  M.A.  ;  a  book  entitled  "  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier," 
from  the  pen  of  Major  Baldock,  R.A.  is  to  form  the  next 
addition  to  the  Wolseley  Series  (Kegan  Paul),  and  a  new 
and  cheap  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Church's  "  Life  of  Crom- 
well" will  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Putnams.  For 
the  same  publishers  a  biographical  survey,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  of  American  Politics  from  the  Inauguration  of 
Jefferson  to  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been 
prepared  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  What  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
history  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  written  by  the  war  leaders 
themselves,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird.  The 
American  and  Cuban  leaders  contribute  to  the  book  :  to  make 
it  complete,  General  Blanco  and  Admiral  Cervera  should  be 
included.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  the  translator  of  Bismarck's 
Memoirs,  has  done  into  English,  for  Messrs.  Innes,  Ferrero's 
important  book  on  "  Militarism,"  a  book  dealing  with  the  whole 
system  of  standing  armies  up  to  date.  A  work  of  kindred 
interest,  though  of  less  ambitious  scope,  is  announced  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  under  the  title  of  "The  New  Leviathan  ;  or,  the 
World  at  Peace."    The  author  is  J.  A.  Farrer. 

Who  are  the  actual  living  representatives  of  the  sixty  English 
princesses  (commencing  with  the  daughters  of  William  the 
Conqueror)  who  have  issue  surviving  to  the  present  day  ?  A 
four-volume  work,  designed  by  Henry  Murray  Lane,  the 
Chester  Herald,  to  set  this  knotty  problem  and  its  affinities  at 
rest,  is  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Innes.  Vol.  I.  is  likely 
to  appear  this  month,  and  Vol.  IV.  next  October.  The  title 
chosen  is  "  The  Royal  Daughters  of  England."  Next  week 
Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  the  "  Story  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  in  Spain,"  a  work  giving  glimpses  of  Spanish  and  French 
Court  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
demonstrating  the  power  of  a  woman  who  could  stand  alone 
against  Europe  and  could  also  shine  in  the  softer  atmosphere 
of  the  social  circle.  The  book  will  contain  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  contemporary  portraits.  A  work  that  has  now 
become  exceedingly  rare,  the  "  French  Memoirs "  of  Lady 
Jackson,  which  deals  with  divers  periods  and  phases  of  French 
history  and  customs  from  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to 
that  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  being  re-issued  by  Mr.  Nimmo  in 
fourteen  volumes  at  six  guineas  net  to  subscribers.  New  type 
and  new  plates  are  features  of  this  delightful  reprint,  which  is 
copyright  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Theological  works  on  the  point  of  publication  include 
Canon  Gore's  "Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans" 
(Murray);  "The  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St. 
Andrews"  by  Dr.  John  Wordsworth  (Longmans)  ;  and  "The 
Constitutional  Authority  of  Bishops  in  the  Catholic  Church," 
by  Dr.  Wirgman  (Longmans).  Messrs.  Methuen  announce 
the  inaugural  volumes  of  two  new  series — Byzantine  Texts  and 
Oxford  Commentaries — in  (1)  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Evagrius,"  edited  by  Professor  Bury  and  two  Belgian  scholars, 
MM.  Bidez  and  Parmentier ;  and  (2)  "The  Book  of  Job," 
edited  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  A  work  on  "  The 
Lord's  Supper,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Mr,  Elliot  Stock.  Canon  Jelf,  of  Rochester, 
will  issue,  through  Messrs.  Innes,  a  book,  entitled  "  Messiah 
Cometh  :  the  Witness,  the  Welcome,  and  the  Warning  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Mr.  James  Bowden  has  almost  ready  for 
publication  a  work  by  a  rising  Congregational  minister  (the 
Rev.  E.  Griffith-Jones)  dealing,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ascent 
Through  Christ,"  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  relation 
to  Christianity.  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  active  preparation 
an  important  new  edition  of  Professor  Campbell  Eraser's 
"  Philosophy  of  Theism."  To  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion "  series  Messrs.  Putnams  will,  in  March,  add  a  volume  on 
"Theodore  Beza  (15 19-1605),"  by  H.  M.  Baird. 

Among  forthcoming  educational  works,  Mr.  Henry  Froude 
announces  Demosthenes'  "  Oration  on  the  Crown,"  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  P.  E. 
Matheson,  M.A.  To  the  International  Scientific  Series,  issued 
by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  will  shortly  be  added  a  volume 
entitled  "  On  Buds  and  Stipules,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
Messrs.  Bell  promise  an  exceptionally  interesting  series  of 
"  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture," 
edited  by  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  Mr.  Lane  has  nearly 
ready  "  The  Early  Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,"  edited  w  ith  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier. 

Mr.  Richard  Marsh's  new  book  "Frivolities"  (James 
Bowden)  will  be  addressed  to  "  persons  who  are  tired  of  being 
serious,"  or  more  probably  to  those  who  seldom  are  so. 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  is  about  to  make  a  departure  through 
Messrs.  Greening  with  a  social  satire  entitled  "A  Trip  to 
Paradoxia."    A  volume  of  travel  essays  by  "  Vernon  Lee " 
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called  "  Genius  Loci "  is  promised  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  are  preparing  a  pocket  edition  of 
Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

"The  Musician's  Pilgrimage:  a  Study  in  Artistic  Develop- 
ment," by  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland.  M.A.,  the  musical  critic  of 
the  "Times,"  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
on  25  February.  "  Work  and  Life  :  a  Study  of  the  Social 
Problem,"  by  J.  A.  Hobson  ;  and  "Woman  as  Citizen,"  by  Miss 
Evelyn  March  Phillips  (Innes),  are  two  books  likely  to  prove  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

A  book  describing  the  Holland  of  to  day,  from  the  pen  of 
David  S.  Meldrum,  will  be  issued  on  1  March  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  who  will  shortly  add  a  volume  on  "  Roxburgh, 
Peebles  and  Selkirk,"  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Part.,  to  their 
County  Histories  of  Scotland.  To  their  Isthmian  Library, 
Messrs.  Innes  will  add  two  volumes  —  (1)  "Tennis  and 
Racquets,"  by  Eustace  H.  Miles,  and  (2)  "Small  Poat  Sailing," 
by  E.  F.  Knight. 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons  have  in  the  press  Vol.  XVIII.  and 
XIX.  of  "  Campbell's  Ruling  Cases."  The  same  publishers 
also  announce  a  fourth  edition  of  "  Sebastian  on  the  Law  of 
Trade  Marks,"  by  L.  B.  Sebastian,  and  a  sixth  edition  of 
"  Steer's  Parish  Law,"  by  W.  H.  Macnamara. 

Paris,  apparently,  entertains  the  idea  that  London  (or  for 
that  matter  England)  is  producing  no  good  fiction.  Perhaps, 
however,  our  critics  across  the  Channel  may  find  something  to 
entertain  them  in  the  host  of  new  novels  promised  shortly. 
"The  Lunatic  at  Large,"  by  Mr.  J.  Storer  Clouston,  which 
Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish,  is  by  a  new  writer  who  seems 
to  have  written  on  somewhat  new  lines.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  who  is  regarded  by  many  acute  critics  as  now  entering  the 
promised  land  of  popular  applause,  has  written  a  novel  called 
"  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine  "  (Service  and  Paton).  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts'  new  novel  "A  Son  of  Empire"  will  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinson.  "The  Passing  of  Prince  Rozan,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Bickerdyke,  is  a  romance  of  the  sea  and 
the  city.  Mr.  Thomas  Burleigh  is  the  publisher.  "  Frank 
Redland,  Recruit,"  by  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan,  is  among  Mr. 
John  Long's  forthcoming  novels. 

A  new  Sixpenny  Art  Magazine,  called  "  The  Butterfly,"  will 
make  its  appearance  on  1  March  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Grant 
Richards. 

The  MSS.  offered  in  Messrs  Sotheby's  interesting  new 
catalogue  include  a  noteworthy  series  of  letters  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 
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SWKLT  .\  MAXWLLL,  Limited,  1  Clnmcrry  I.nnc,  London,  W.C. 

W'M.  GREBfl  &  sons,  18    20  St.  Glk» Street,  Edinburgh. 


GAY  &  BIRD'S  LIST, 

A  UNIQUE  WORK. 
JAPAN.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  the  Japanese.  Size  of  Work, 
16  in.  by  \2\  in.  200  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  60  Full-page  Plates,  45  of  which 
are  coloured  by  hand  by  Japanese  Artists.  Ordinary  Edition  in  15  Sections, 
£7  17s.  6d.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe  in  10  vols.,  with  all  the  Illustrations  coloured 
by  hand,  £30  net. 

*a*  Send  for  detailed  Prospectus. 
THE  DAINTIEST  LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHED  FOR  YEARS. 

THE  BIBELOTS: 

A  Series  of  Reprints  for  the  Booklover. 

VOL.  I.  COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK. 

Edited,  Selected,  and  Arranged  for  tlie  first  time  by  J.  Potter  BRISCOE.  Size 
5  by  2j.    Portrait,  Head  and  Tail  Pieces,  bound  in  calf,  neatly  embossed,  gilt 

edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Jul  it  ion  tie  Luxe,  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  bound  in  the  best  vellum  with 
blue  silk  ties,  limited  to  60  numbered  copies,  price  10s.  6d.  tut. 

NOTICE. — Messrs.  GAY  &  BIRD  will  send  this  volume  on  appro-jal  to  any 
address,  if  it  cannot  be  seen  at  your  local  Bookseller's. 

Just  Published. — Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE    DUKE'S    SERVANTS.     By    Sidney  Herbert 

Burchell,  Author  of  "  In  the  Days  of  King  James." 

SPECTATOR. — "  Mr.  Burchell  is  well  up  in  the  social  and  literary  history  of  the 
period,  and  has  a  pleasant  wit  of  his  own." 

A  THENACUM. — "The  result  is  a  highly  successful  romance  of  general  interest 
and  of  creditable  workmanship." 

WORED. — -"A  thoroughly  well-written,  humorous,  and  most  readable  pro- 
duction." 

Just  Published. — Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

AN  IMPERIAL  LOVER.    By  M.  Imi.ay  Taylor,  Author 

of  "  On  the  Red  Staircase." 
SPECTA  TOR.—"  The  novel  not  only  shows  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  , 
period,  but  it  is  skilfully  constructed,  well  written,  and  thoroughly  interesting." 

Crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

THE    STORY    OF    GOSTA    BERLING.     By  Sblma 

Lagerlof.    Authorised  Translation  by  P.  B.  Flach. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  Miss  Flach  knows  Swedish  much  better  than  Miss 
Tudeer,  and  her  English  is  infinitely  superior." 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  6s. 

RONDO.    By  Cyril  Norman. 

SPECTATOR.— ■"  A  novel  which  purports  to  throw  a  search-light  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  New  York  stage  is  not  without  topical  interest." 

LITERARY  WORLD. — "A  story  in  which  a  beautiful  and  heartless  actress 
plays  a  large  part." 


London 


GAY  &  BIRD,  22  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Agency  for  A  merican  Books. 


GREENING  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW    AND    FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


THE  GREEN  PASSION. 


SEVEN  NIGHTS  WITH  SATAN. 


The  Study  of  a  Jealous  Soul. 
A  powerful  Novel  by  Anthony 

P.  Vert.     Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and  well  carried  out.  Anthony  Vert  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  written  a  clever  novel." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Anthony  P.  Vert  has  written  an  extraordinarily  clever  study  of  a  jealous 
woman." — Daily  Mail. 

"  A  remarkably  clever  book  There  is  no  disputing  the  ability  with 

which  the  writer  handles  her  subject.  I  say  fur  subject,  because  the  minute- 
ness of  touches  and  the  odd  forcible  style  in  which  this  brilliant  book  is  written 
points  to  it  being  the  work  of  a  female  hand.  The  book  is  an  eminently  read- 
able one,  and  it  is  never  dull  for  a  minute." — Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  m  Tlie 
Queen. 

A  Novel  by  J.  L. 
Owen.  Crown 

8vo.    3s.  6d. 

"  The  story  told  is  a  very  powerful  one  :  a  tragic  note  pervades  it,  but  still 
there  is  lightness  and  wit  in  its  matter  which  makes  the  book  a  very  fascinating 

as  well  as  eventful  volume." — London  Morning. 
11 A  very  clever  study  of  degeneration." —  'Truth. 

SECOND  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 
TUl?      U  \"Df\ f^Ti  I  HPT?         modern  Realistic  Novel  of  Oxford  and 
1  11  U      nil  UinilL.    London  Life.    Crown  Svo.  art  cloth,  :s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  clever  books  of  the  day." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  story  is  thoroughly  interesting.  The  wit  and  epigram  of  the  writing 
aie  not  to  be  denied.  And  altogether  'The  Hypocrite  '  is  so  brilliant  that  it 
can  only  be  fittingly  compared  with  1  The  Green  Carnation  1  or  '  The  Babe, 

B.A.'  "—Echo. 

T  flPTl  TT1W1WV  A  Story  of  Music-hall  Life.  By  Geokgi:  Makinn. 
LaXJ  r»  U    J  11U11!.  I  .  Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  is.  rd. 

11  The  book  is  bcth  humorous  antl  dramatic.  '-  Outlook. 

"The  book  is  vivaciously  written,  several  of  the  characters  being  human 
enough  to  look  like  studies  from  life." -  Sheffield  Telegraph. 

MATtriMMA  MIA  and  other  Stories.  By  Clement  Scoti  Crown 
iilnl/Uli  nA   ULLJ\,  Bvo.  cloth  (jilt,  top.edsji  p\\ .  ;-■  <  .1. 

"  Full  of  grace  and  sentiment.'  The  tales  have  eai  h  their  individuality  and 
interest,  and  wc  c  an  recommend  the  whole  as  healthy  refreshment  for  the  idle 

A  TRIP  TO  PARADOX  I  A.  A  K&£SlFZS£ 

8vo.  art  cloth,  gilt,  5s. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LEOPARD.    , ;  V 

L'Kl'INB  (Author  of  "  The  Devil  in  a  Domino  ").    Crown  BvO.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DARAB  S  WINE-CUP,  New  antl  chcapei  edition.  Crown  Svo. 
t  loth*  m<  6d* 

"  \  i^., miiis  hits  »-l  (I.  st  1  ipiivc  .  uloni  inp,  .m. I  prove  with  i'1o<)urn<  c  .1  tii  h  1  on- 
.  cpliw  I..,  nit}  on  the  p. nt  ot  the  aulhot."-   />V/ma/  Xnt:\  Lett*  1 . 

THE  SWORD  OF  FATE. 

Joe,"&c,  lolnt  Author  of  " The  Siber  K ing,  "Claudian,  i\c).   Crown  8voi 

1  loth,  3s.  6(1. 
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MR.  WM.  H  BIN  EM  ANN'S  LIST. 
UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SUN. 

A  Description  of  Native  Races,  Sporting  Adventures* 
and  other  Experiences  in  Uganda. 

By  W.  J.  Ansorce,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Senior  Professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Uganda.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Coloured  Plates,    i  vol.  21s.  net.  {Monday. 

THE   STORY   OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES 

URSINS  IN  SPAIN.  (Camarera  Mayor.)  By  Constance  Hill.  With 
many  Illustrations,    i  vol.  7s,  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

MARYSIENKA:  Marie  delaGranged'Arquien, 

Queen  of  Poland,  and  Wife  of  Sobieski,  1641-1716.    By  K.  Waliszewski, 
Author  of  "  Peter  the  Gieat."    Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With 
Portrait.    1  vol.  12s.  net. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  M.  Waliszewski's 
book  is  one  of  those  somewhat  rare  studies  in  the  by-ways  of  history  which  is  of 
real  value.    He  constructs  a  scene  out  of  a  few  sentences  in  a  correspondence  ;  he 
makes  a  character  out  of  stray  references  in  contemporary  chronicles.    But  the 
scenes  are  vivid  and  the  characters  live." 

1812— NAPOLEON   I.   IN    RUSSIA.  By 

Vassili  Verestchagin.  With  50  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Sketches 
and  Paintings,  and  an  Introduction  by  Richard  Whiteing.    i  vol.  6s. 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO  RICAN  CAM- 

PAIGNS.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Profusely  Illustrated.  1  vol. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "  Anybody  who  likes  to  read  stirring  tales  of  heroism 
will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  these  pages." 

A  JOURNEY  IN  MOROCCO  (Mogreb-El- 

Acksa).  By  R.  B.  Cunninghams  Graham,  i  vol.  9s. 
ATHENjEUM. — "  He  is  endowed  with  faculties  sufficiently  rare  in  travellers 
and  explorers.  He  has  vision,  and  he  can  convey  most  vividly  and  delightfully  the 
individual  impressions  of  an  interesting  personality.  There  are  bits  of  description 
that  may  be  quoted  as  jewels  of  their  kind,  and  his  appreciations  of  both  types  and 
individuals  of  men  and  beasts  are  as  noteworthy  and  alluring." 

THE  WORKERS  :  an  Experiment  in  Reality. 

By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  I.  THE  EAST.  II.  THE  WEST.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.  3s.  net  each. 

DAILY  MAIL. — "Truth,  uprightness,  and  commonsense  shine  conspicuously 
in  these  chapters,  which  reveal  the  life  of  the  workmen  in  a  most  sympathetic  and 
attractive  way." 

A  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  LITERATURE. 

By  William  George  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.Lit.,  late  Japanese  Secretary  to 
H.M.  Legation,  Tokio.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.    ("  Literatures  of  the  World.") 
DAILY  MAIL. — "  Mr.  Aston  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  so  well  that, 
treated  in  his  lucid,  pleasant,  and  occasionally  slily  humorous  style,  a  subject  that 
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NOTES. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  never  speaks  but  he  also  entertains. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  form  which  attracts,  sometimes  the 
gist — generally  both.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  same 
creative  force ;  it  is  something  of  the  artist  behind 
thought  and  words,  which  gives  life  to  either.  A 
peculiar  charm — pity  'tis  so  rare  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
than  a  charm.  It  means  constructive  force  ;  it  is 
genius.  And  when  such  power  accompanies  convic- 
tion (perhaps  it  just  means  conviction),  there  is  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  great  man,  but  not  necessarily  all  of  a 
great  career  ;  for  that  involves  physical  he  alth  as  well. 

Lord  Hugh's  proposal  for  strengthening  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  inclusion  of  Nonconformist  preachers 
was  a  delightfully  clever  move  in  debate.  It  checkmated 
the  suggestion  of  exclusive  privilege  ;  it  met  destruction 
by  construction  ;  it  inevitably  made  its  mark  by  its  amus- 
ing suggestion.  Picture  the  popular  preacher  gasping 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Conceive 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  confronted  with  Dr.  Creighton, 
or  Mr.  Fleming  Williams  translated  from  the  County 
Council.  Certainly,  it  would  be  all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Church  to  have  these  gentlemen  in  the  Lords  along 
with  the  Bishops.  But  surely  the  argument  requires 
that  Cardinal  Vaughan  should  be  there  too,  and 
"  General"  Booth  and — where  could  we  draw  the  line? 

The  Radicals  have  every  reason  to  be  annoyed  at 
Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  for  the  reform  of  Metropolitan 
local  government.  It  destroys  a  political  case  of  which 
they  have  for  long  made  a  very  great  deal.  The  House 
of  Commons  for  the  second  time  this  session  has 
corrected  Albert  Hall.  It  is  now  clear  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  break  up  London  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
County  Council  is  not  touched  ;  the  equalisation  of 
rates  is  not  impinged  upon.  Seeing  that  the  scheme  is 
wholly  constructive  and  complementary  to  the  existing 
central  or  county  organisation,  it  was  rather  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  used  some  expressions 
which  might  be  construed  in  a  different  sense.  The 
plan  of  reform  is  distinctly  good  ;  it  satisfies  the  historic 
peculiarities  of  our  Metropolitan  community;  it  opens  the 
way  to  the  only  root  reform  of  local  government — the 
infusion  of  a  better  personnel — by  securing  due  import- 
ance to  the  local  bodies  in  respect  of  powers  and  popula- 
tion. It  corrects  confusion  by  assimilating  local 
authority  in  the  different  areas.  On  the  whole,  we  can 
accept  this  measure  with  gratitude  by  no  means  un- 
mixed with  relief.    The  local  municipalities  will  not  be 


merely  "  new  vestries,"  though  Mr.  Balfour  unhappily 
so  described  them. 

The  Money  Lending  Bill  is  defensible  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  kind  of  contract  it  seeks  to  regu- 
late is  productive  of  more  evil  to  the  community  than 
good.  If  the  class  of  transactions  aimed  at  could 
be  completely  stopped,  no  interests  for  a  moment  to  be 
sympathetically  considered  would  suffer.  The  false 
economics  of  the  usury  laws  consisted  in  interfering 
with  the  legitimate  transactions  of  commercial  trading, 
and  in  confounding  moneylenders  of  the  type  of  the 
many-aliased  gentry  of  to-day  with  the  ordinary 
providers  of  credit  to  the  producer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  buyer  and  seller  of  goods.  The  support  due  to 
the  Bill  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  latter  class  ; 
and  this  will  need  great  care  when  the  details  of  the 
Bill  are  under  discussion.  Some  of  the  proposals  are 
like  those  of  the  Pawnbrokers  Acts  or  the  Bills  of  Sale 
Acts,  which  with  all  their  difficulty  have  been  of 
benefit.  We  hope  also  for  the  extension  of  the  co- 
operative banks  Lord  James  mentioned  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Asquith  must  have  again  felt  very  much  dis- 
couraged with  the  results  of  his  championship  of  the 
principle  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  plus  abolition 
of  the  common  employment  doctrine,  in  face  of  the  debate 
on  the  Address.  Workmen's  compensation,  on  the  lines 
of  the  Act  of  1897,  is  the  principle  of  the  future.  The 
Government  was  asked  to  take  a  step  backward,  and  it 
has  answered  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  intends,  when  the 
proper  time  comes  (which  we  hope  may  be  soon),  to  go 
forward  and  deal  with  seamen  as  it  has  dealt  with  work- 
men in  other  dangerous  trades.  From  the  tone  of  the 
debate,  and,  we  believe,  from  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion,  when  the  present  law  as  to  seamen  has  to  be 
altered,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Government's 
view  will  win. 

The  scenes  which  have  characterised  the  Presidential 
election  in  Paris  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
mere  reference  to  "  Dreyfus"  or  "  Panama."  Nor  are 
they  an  informal  expression  of  universal  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent.  They  are  the  natural  outcome  of  years 
of  stupid  idleness  in  the  class  that  once  ruled  France, 
combined  with  utter  indifference  to  public  affairs  on  the 
part  of  the  vast  majority  of  respectable  citizens.  The 
aristocracy  sulks  in  its  tents,  contributing  nothing  to 
the  public  service  of  the  country  :  the  bourgeoisie  lets  its 
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reputation  for  patriotism  go  by  default,  substituting 
callous  inactivity  for  sullen  opposition. 

And,  as  a  result,  the  tumult  of  an  organised  rabble 
can  impose  itself  on  the  world  as  the  genuine  expres- 
sion of  French  opinion  at  this  crisis,  and  can  secure 
demonstrations  of  hostility  to  the  Chief  of  the  State  from 
the  moment  he  left  Versailles  until  he  reached  the  very 
gates  of  the  Elysee.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
fungus  growth,  the  Deroulede  claque,  which  has 
fastened  upon  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes,  is  admired  in 
France  :  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  disgraceful 
incidents  of  the  past  few  days,  Frenchmen  have  only 
this  organised  body  and  their  own  disorganised  selves 
to  thank. 

However,  the  funeral  procession  was  not  desecrated 
by  any  of  these  scenes  of  rowdyism.  M.  Deroulede's 
exploit  only  emphasises  his  sense  of  the  eclipse  under 
which  he  and  his  followers  were  labouring.  All  this 
but  points  the  moral  of  our  preceding  remarks  :  the 
people  are  sound  ;  they  have  no  morbid  inclination 
for  the  indecent  in  public  life.  They  rather  suffer  from 
the  over-respectability  which  always  and  everywhere 
tends  to  indifference  to  national  matters.  When  the 
heart  of  the  people  is  really  moved,  as  it  was  on  Thursday, 
they  are  very  well  able  to  prevent  such  outbreaks  as 
disgraced  the  advent  of  M.  Loubet.  This  does  not  in 
any  way  mitigate  the  danger  of  the  habitual  attitude  of 
the  French  "boni."  The  new  President  is  essentially 
"  honestus  homo  ;  "  can  he  not  prevail  on  his  kin  to 
stir  themselves  to  a  little  more  love  of  country — we  are 
afraid  to  say,  patriotism  ? 

The  circular  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris  will  go  far  to  allay  the  apprehensions  raised  by 
the  Grauer-Frey  decision.  It  seems  that  the  French 
Government  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  which  will  enable  "designs  or  models  of 
foreign  origin  to  be  deposited  at  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Seine  "  for  the  whole  of 
France,  and  will  also  allow  an  allegation  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  manufacture  and  sale  in  French  terri- 
tory to  be  recorded  in  the  certificate  of  registration,  and 
reserved  for  consideration  by  the  judges  in  the  event  of 
future  litigation.  This  is  something,  but  it  is  not  the 
complete  protection  that  foreign  exhibitors  at  the  1900 
Exhibition  might  reasonably  hope  for. 

For  some  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  sedulously  taught  by  many  of  their  newspapers 
and  politicians  that  the  professed  friendship  of  England 
is  wholly  selfish.  They  have  been  assured  that  John 
Bull  is  too  weak  to  fight  his  own  battles,  especially  in 
the  Far  East,  consequently  he  is  desperately  anxious  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  United  States.  This  has  vexed 
the  sentimentalists  in  this  country,  and  at  last  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Times  "  has 
protested.  To  this  protest  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
replied  that  he  and  his  friends  have  ample  warrant  for 
believing  that  England  is  anxious  to  get  assistance 
from  the  States,  and  in  proof  he  quoted  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thus  challenged,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
denies  that  his  words  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  England  is 
able  in  all  respects  to  defend  her  own  interests  without 
assistance.  That  is  quite  true,  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  should  know,  better  than  most  Americans  ; 
but  this  misunderstanding  is  only  another  proof  that 
the  recent  outburst  of  sentimentalism  was  misguided. 

Viewing  it  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  can  see 
that  the  M'Kinlcy  Government  is  rapidlv  becoming  dis- 
credited. The  way  in  which  it  lias  mishandled  the 
tariff  question  ;  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the 
maladministration  of  the  War  Ofiicc  has  been  burked  ; 
the  dishonest  maiuruvrcs  by  means  of  which  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  ratified  these  arc  samples  of  the  failures 
which  have  brought  about  its  discredit.  But  assuredly 
the  chief  reason  why  the  Government  of  the  States  has 
fallen  in  estimation  is  the  llabbiness  of  Mi.  M'Kinlcy. 
In  his  recent  speeches  at  Boston,  for  instance,  there  was 


a  great  deal  of  somewhat  turgid  rhetoric,  but  not  a 
sign  of  statesmanship.  A  party  politician  of  the  most 
time-serving  type  could  not  have  bestraddled  the  fence 
more  circumspectly  on  the  question  of  the  Philippines. 
Happily,  General  Otis  and  his  soldiers  at  Manila  have 
a  surer  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  their 
country  than  the  politicians  at  Washington. 

It  is  curious  to  find  from  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles'  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  railway  construction  in 
the  western  parts  of  China  is  still  cold-shouldered 
on  account  of  the  enormous  engineering  difficulties 
assumed  to  exist.  Of  course  such  statements  are  a 
mere  reverberation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  astonishing 
statement  to  the  deputation  from  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  which  waited  on  him  last 
June.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  English  and  French  engi- 
neers are  in  the  field  selecting  the  best  paths  for  rail- 
ways leading  from  Burma  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Tongking  on  the  other,  to  Yunnan  Fu,  and  thence  to 
a  navigable  point  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang".  Lord  Salis- 
bury's views  were  evidently  based  on  his  remembrance 
of  the  report  given  of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the 
Bhamo  route  by  the  late  Mr.  Colborne  Baber.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  route  which  would  be  taken  by  the 
railway.  Lord  Salisbury  had  apparently  forgotten  that 
three  years  previous  to  his  receiving  the  deputation  an 
officer  of  the  Government  of  India's  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment had  tracked  out  a  route  leading  from  Kunlon,  the 
terminus  of  the  Rangoon-Kunlon  Railway,  to  Tali  Fu, 
by  which  only  one  pass  would  have  to  be  crossed,  and 
that  involving  an  ascent  of  only  2,400  feet  in  eighteen 
miles,  and  a  descent  of  1,766  feet  in  twelve  miles. 

In  fact,  the  difficulties  are  found  to  be  so  com- 
paratively slight  that  Mr.  Bagley  has  estimated  that 
the  Kunlon-Yincho  section,  the  most  difficult  section  of 
the  projected  line  to  Tali  Fu,  would  cost  only  ^6,250 
per  mile — a  rate  one-third  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  recently  sanctioned  French  line  from 
Tongking  to  Yunnan  Fu.  The  distance  by  rail  from 
Kunlon  to  Tali  Fu  would  be  less  than  300  miles. 
Mr.  Brodrick  has  told  us  that  the  Chinese  have  con- 
ceded us  the  right  to  construct  700  miles  of  railway  in 
their  province  of  Yunnan.  The  extra  400  miles  would 
carry  the  railway  far  beyond  Yunnan  Fu  towards  the 
Yang-tsze,  whether  it  took  the  roundabout  way  via  Tali 
Fu,  or  the  more  direct  and  probably  far  easier  route  via 
Chintong.  A  turnpike  toll  equivalent  to  10  and  11 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  our  goods  is  charged  on  them 
when  passing  through  Tongking.  This  charge  alone, 
in  the  case  of  our  cotton  piece  goods,  would  more  than 
twice  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  from  London  to 
Yunnan  Fu,  if  the  Burma  railway  were  continued  to  that 
place.  Such  a  toll  must  tell  heavily  against  the  exten- 
sion of  British  trade  with  Western  China. 

Rumours  that  the  condition  of  the  Amir's  health  is 
bad  are  an  unfailing  resource  in  India,  when  there  is 
nothing  new  from  Kabul.  Significance,  however, 
attaches  to  the  report  that  the  Europeans  in  his 
Highness'  service  are  leaving  Afghanistan  or  avoiding 
a  return  to  it.  Even  Sir  Salter  Pyne  has  found  it 
expedient  to  turn  back  from  Peshawur,  and  is  said  to 
have  finally  severed  his  connexion  with  the  Amir.  His 
reported  utterances  are  oracular.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Amir's  death,  the  position  of 
Europeans  would  be  extremely  precarious  in  a  town 
rich  in  fanatics.  Sir  Salter  Pyne,  however,  would  seem 
to  apprehend  danger  from  those  of  higher  rank  than 
the  wandering  ghtutL 

In  Sir  George  Bowen  there  has  disappeared  from  the 
midst  of  colonial  circles  in  London  a  striking  person- 
ality. The  measure  of  his  services  to  the  Empire  is 
only  known  to  those  who  have  followed  its  develop- 
ments in  their  more  local  pluuses.  He  belonged  to  the 
old  order  of  colonial  governor — the  order,  that  is, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  younger  men  who  are 
l&OStly  innocent  of  official  experience  and  rely  on  their 
tact  and  social  position  for  success  in  the  role  of  figure- 
head. In  various  colonies  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  as  that  of  a  good  and  wise  governor.  In 
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Queensland  it  is  revered  as  that  of  the  sponsor  of  its 
autonomous  existence.  He  was  fond  of  relating'  how 
he  inaugurated  the  government  of  the  colony  at  a  time 
when  there  was  but  *]\d.  in  the  exchequer,  which  some 
unprincipled  person  appropriated.  Sir  George  had  a 
real  gift  for  creative  statesmanship.  But  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  colonial  governor.  He  was  an 
Imperial  statesman,  whose  imagination  was  fired  by 
acquaintance  with  classic  example.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  the  proconsul  of  a  newer  and  greater  Rome. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  a  hospital  ship 
to  supplement  the  limited  hospital  accommodation  in 
Egypt  will  be  anxiously  awaited  after  Colonel  Lonsdale 
Hale's  strong  representations.  It  is  disquieting  to 
think  that  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  money 
cheerfully  spent  in  lionising  the  Sirdar  through  this 
country,  and  starting  the  Khartum  College,  would 
have  saved  many  valuable  lives.  Economy  is  an 
excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  becomes  an  outrage  if 
it  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  human  suffering  and  human 
lives. 

The  bare  fact  that  the  Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa 
Dock  Company  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  dock- 
ing the  battleship  "  Victorious  "  may  not  seem  of  much 
account.  But  the  cause  of  the  refusal  is  serious.  So 
great  is  the  beam  measurement  of  this  ship  that  there 
would  be  only  six  inches  to  spare  at  the  dock  entrance, 
and  in  the  circumstances  it  would  be  a  great  risk  to 
take  the  vessel  into  this  dock,  largest  though  it  be  in  the 
China  waters,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
"  Victorious  "  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  navigate  the 
Suez  Canal — it  is  to  be  hoped  without  grounding  again — 
in  order  that  she  may  be  docked  in  England.  There  are 
nine  battleships  in  the  navy,  and  ten  others  building,  with 
the  same  disabilities  as  the  "  Victorious."  At  present, 
unless  at  Malta,  there  is  no  dock  abroad  which  will 
accommodate  these  ships,  but  two  are  to  be  constructed 
at  Gibraltar,  that  will  do  so. 

A  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Army  Estimates  for 
1899-1900  is  the  substantial  increase  of  40  officers, 
1,000  men  and  447  horses,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
in  the  Army  Service  Corps,  one-half  to  be  provided  for 
this  year.  ,£10,000  more  are  to  be  spent  on  the  Volun- 
teers, the  whole  sum  amounting  to  ^624,000.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  will  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of 
efficiency  ;  but  one  of  the  principal  defects  from  which 
the  force  suffers  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  removed  by 
public  money — the  officers  and  men  are  too  nearly  on  a 
footing  of  social  equality.  The  Yeomanry  alone,  of  all 
the  other  branches  except  the  War  Office,  will  come  in 
for  no  increase  of  grant. 

Never  since  Home  Rule  first  came  to  the  front,  after 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  thirty  years  ago, 
have  things  political  been  in  such  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion as  at  the  present  moment  in  Ireland.  There  is 
to  be  a  "  unity  conference"  held  at  Easter,  but  who  is 
to  unite  or  what  they  are  to  unite  upon  is  the  puzzle. 
When  Mr.  Dillon  walks  out  of  the  House  rather  than 
vote  for  Home  Rule  because  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Red- 
mond ;  and  when  Count  Moore,  who  was  driven  out  of 
the  party  by  Mr.  Parnell  because  he  refused  to  sign  the 
party  pledge,  is  returned  unpledged  by  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  ever  polled  for  a  candidate  in  Derry  city, 
party  discipline  is  evidently  extinct,  and  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation is  lapsing  back  into  the  disjointed,  backbone- 
less  thing  that  it  was  before  Mr.  Parnell  came  into  his 
kingdom.  The  English  politician  will  rejoice,  but  we 
are  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  a  good  thing  either  for 
England  or  for  Ireland.  The  fact,  however,  has  to  be 
recorded  that  the  Irish  party,  as  we  knew  it  in  the 
eighties,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  definite  political  issue  before  the 
Irish  people.  The  County  Council  elections,  the  Indus- 
trial and  Agricultural  Co-operative  movement,  Financial 
Relations,  and,  of  course, University  Education,  all  excite 
discussion  ;  but  on  not  one  of  these  is  there  any  clear 
line  of  cleavage  between  Unionist  and  Nationalist, 
whilst  the  general  prosperity,  and  the  striking  fact  that 
emigration  has  fallen  to  a  minimum,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  population  has  once  more   begun  to 


increase  after  its  half-century  of  retrogression,  render 
anything  like  a  revival  of  the  agitation  of  1879-80  im- 
possible. Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  acted  wi>ely  in  letting 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  talk  himself  out  in  Mayo — it  is 
well,  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  Government  to  be 
sometimes  a  little  hard  of  hearing  in  Ireland — and  his 
promised  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  income  of  the 
Congested  District  Board  will  be  an  immense  boon  to 
the  poorer  districts  in  the  West,  where  the  policy  of  an 
extension  of  the  holdings  and  an  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural methods  originated  by  the  Board  is  the  first 
necessity. 

Some  prominent  men  on  the  Liberal  side  have  taken 
advantage  of  Mr.  Balfour's  invitation  to  lift  the  Irish 
University  question  out  of  the  region  of  party  politics, 
and  Mr.  Haldane  has  drafted  a  Bill  which  has  already 
been  submitted  to  some  of  those  in  Ireland  chiefly  con- 
cerned. The  Irish  Bishops  are  to  meet  next  week  to 
consider  this  draft  scheme,  which  is  virtually  on  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Balfour's  letter,  and  if,  as  is  expected,  they 
formally  adopt  it,  it  will  be  introduced  either  as  a  bill  or 
a  motion,  and  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  give  a 
day  for  its  discussion.  Proposed  from  one  side  of  the 
House  and  seconded  from  the  other,  the  motion  would 
doubtless  be  carried  in  spite  of  Protestant  extremists, 
and  obligation  would  be  thrown  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  it  ;  for  the  financial  and  other 
details  of  such  a  measure  could  only  be  fixed  by  a 
responsible  Minister  acting  in  concert  with  the  Treasury. 
Meantime  we  regret  to  see  that  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, like  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  has  succumbed  to  the 
genius  loci,  and  has  been  denouncing  the  proposal  at  a 
Conservative  meeting"  in  Belfast. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  agitation  is  the 
opportunity  for  self-advertisement  with  which  it  provides 
notoriety-seekers,  who  in  quiet  times  do  not  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  nature  seems  to  consign 
them.  A  Mr.  Fillingham,  Vicar  of  Hexton,  having 
tried  the  project  of  "  Protestant  Communions  "  in 
Dissenting  chapels,  and  been  baffled  partly  by  the 
honourable  reluctance  of  the  more  religious  Noncon- 
formists to  assist  in  such  profanation  of  the  Sacrament, 
partly  by  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the  public, 
has  returned  to  the  more  familiar  method  of  disturbing 
Divine  Service.  The  protest  which  he  read  in  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral  last  Tuesday  fell  fiat  owing  to  the  evi- 
dent impatience  of  the  congregation  and  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  considerable  body  of  constables. 

The  only  effect  of  the  episode  has  been  to  call  general 
attention  to  the  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit  which 
evidently  inspired  the  choice  of  the  Lenten  preachers  at 
S.  Paul's.  Mr.  Dolling  and  Canon  McCormick  are 
fair  representatives  of  the  oppugnant  extremes,  whose 
vagaries  harass  the  bishops  and  amaze  the  public. 
Mr.  Bernard  Wilson  of  the  Oxford  House,  and  Mr. 
C.  G.  Lang  of  Portsea,  are  something  more  than  ex- 
cellent examples  of  parish  priests,  and  Canon  Armitage 
Robinson  embodies  that  intellectual  distinction  which 
has  always  been  considered  the  most  honourable  trait 
of  the  English  clergy.  The  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  will 
give  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
National  Church. 

The  "crisis"  does  not  prevent  the  Bishops  in 
Convocation  assembled  from  doing  their  work  with 
business-like  tranquillity.  They  have  passed  a  very 
sensible  resolution  as  to  the  Revised  Version,  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  traditional  Anglican  attitude  towards 
the  Scriptures.  For  our  part,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  Authorised  Version  supplanted  by  the  Revised, 
because  of  the  inferiority  of  its  English  style  ;  but  its 
greater  accuracy  commends  it  to  many  among  laity  and 
clergy  alike,  and  its  use  in  churches,  where  there  is  a 
general  feeling  in  its  favour,  ought  not  to  be  barred. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  speak  of  an  ecclesiastical  proposal 
where  High  and  Low  do  not  come  in  ! 

The  London  School  Board  seems  to  have  got  itself 
into  a  pretty  considerable  mess  over  its  teaching  ot 
science  and  other  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Day 
School  Code.  For  years  this  illegal  expenditure  of  large 
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sums  of  money  has  been  going  on.  Who  is  responsible, 
and  who  is  to  account  for  it  ?  That  the  Board  was 
exceeding  its  commission,  and  in  its  ambition  to  be 
something  very  big  was  gradually  enclosing  fields  of 
instruction  to  which  it  had  no  title,  has  long  since  been 
the  view  of  many  educationists.  That  the  ratepayer  has 
thought  the  same  does  not  count,  because  he  would  have 
believed  it  no  less  had  the  Board  kept  entirely  within  its 
right.  We  think  that  School  Board  members  have 
wished  to  magnify  their  vocation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Elliott  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  treated  them  very  fairly  in  allowing 
this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  all  this  time  without  effective 
interference.  Surely  if  it  was  not  desirable  that  such  a 
growth  should  take  place,  the  right  thing  was  to  nip  it 
in  the  bud. 

In  the  circumstances,  too,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
some  enthusiasts  honestly  believed  that  they  were 
serving  the  cause  of  education,  when  they  were  but  re- 
tarding it.  Secondary  schools,  or  a  secondary  system 
and  authority,  there  were  none  ;  so  that  the  Board  was 
not  a  trespasser,  but  merely  an  encroacher  upon  unre- 
claimed land.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  some,  in  their 
anxiety  to  supply  the  deficiency,  should  make  the  mis- 
take of  stretching  the  powers  of  the  existing  primary 
authority,  instead  of  compelling  the  creation  of  a 
secondary  one,  by  refraining  from  setting  up  an  illegal 
and  unsatisfactory  substitute.  The  educational  mis- 
chief of  the  process  has  been  that  we  have  had  neither 
primary  nor  secondary  education,  but  a  cross  between 
them  ;  the  primary  straining  to  be  "  higher  grade," 
and  the  "  higher  grade  "  being  always  low,  for  want  of 
an  elementary  foundation  to  build  on. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  something  human  in  a  blue 
book — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  departmental 
return.  Even  the  crowd  of  statistics  classified  in  tables 
and  summaries  cannot  squeeze  out  the  human  interest 
of  the  recently  issued  return,  showing  what  became 
of  the  children  who  left  elementary  schools  in  1894. 
What  happens  to  them  when  they  leave  ?  is  a  question 
no  one  can  help  putting  to  himself  when  he  goes  into 
one  of  these  schools,  or  observes  the  children  swarming 
out  or  in,  as  he  passes.  In  London,  it  appears  that 
94  per  cent,  of  the  boys  went  straight  from  school  to 
some  occupation,  but  only  57  per  cent,  of  the  girls. 
Nearly  half  the  boys  obtained  places  in  some  capacity 
which  people  generalise  under  the  term  "  boy  ;  "  shops 
took  the  next  largest  contingent,  and  clerical  work  the 
third,  happily  not  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  Curiously,  not  more  than  one  girl  in 
fifty  went  from  school  to  a  shop,  while  domestic  service 
stilt  claims  about  three  times  as  many  as  any  other 
occupation. 

No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  itself  on  the 
Amalgamation  Bill  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway  Companies.  That  is  what  the 
opposition  amounts  to.  The  scheme  materially  affects 
London,  and  the  Council,  in  its  representative  capacity, 
had  to  be  there  to  protect  metropolitan  interests  ;  and 
appearance  could  only  be  secured  by  petitioning  against 
the  Bill.  What  on  earth  could  have  induced  some  of 
the  Progressives  to  spoil  the  Council's  case  by  giving 
a  wise  and  reasonable  proposal  a  violently  political 
turn  ?  Really,  their  whips  should  keep  Mr.  Cornwall 
in  order,  and  prevent  him  wasting  time  in  claptrap 
abuse  of  the  railway  companies. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  our  County  Councils 
to  devise  some  means  of  co-ordinating  their  action 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Acts? 
At  present  the  law  lays  down  a  certain  minimum  of  pro- 
tection for  general  application,  and  leaves  it  to  each 
county  to  increase  that  minimum  by  local  orders,  with 
the  result  that  every  county  has  a  standard  and  set  of 
orders  different  from'all  the  others.  Kor  example,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  excellent  order  which  the  Norfolk 
County  Council  has  just  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Home  Secretary  adopted  in  every  county.  It  is,  that 
Sundays  throughout  the  whole  year  should  be  added  to 
the  close  time  for  all  species  of  wild  birds.     The  first 


day  of  the  week  is  a  close  time  for  game  ;  why  not  also 
for  wild  birds  generally  ?  We  should  be  well  within 
the  mark  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  destruction 
that  now  goes  on  takes  place  on  Sundays,  when  the 
prowling  gunner  has  his  day  off. 

It  is  so  undesirable  that  the  benefits  of  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act  should  be  denied  prisoners  by  frightening 
them  out  of  the  box  under  threats  of  prosecution  for 
perjury,  that  we  notice  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Justice 
Wright,  at  the  recent  Worcester  Assizes,  directed  a 
bill  against  a  prisoner  for  perjury  to  be  postponed  till 
the  summer  assizes.  This  course,  we  are  also  glad 
to  learn,  was  approved  by  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  who 
had  directed  the  prosecution  ;  both  judges  thinking 
that  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  should  be  con- 
sulted with  the  view  of  laying  down  some  principle 
upon  which  prisoners  should  be  indicted  for  perjury. 
Before  Mr.  Justice  Wright  a  prisoner  said,  "  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  the  box,  because,  if  I  do,  and  I'm  found 
guilty,  I'll  have  to  suffer  for  two  offences.  I'll  be  sent 
to  gaol  twice." 

The  rumours  that  the  Solicitor-General  would  be  the 
new  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  have  proved  unfounded. 
Lord  Halsbury,  no  doubt,  felt  bound  to  appoint  a  Chan- 
cery man,  and  his  choice  was  rather  restricted.  There 
were  two  Chancery  judges  senior  to  Mr.  Justice  Romer, 
but  it  happens  that  one  of  them,  Mr.  Justice  North,  is 
said  to  contemplate  taking  advantage  of  his  pension  age 
being  reached  to  retire — a  useful  example  for  judges 
in  general.  Between  Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  prior  in 
appointment,  and  rival  in  legal  and  University  reputa- 
tion (both  are  Senior  Wranglers  and  Smith's  Prizemen), 
there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  choosing.  Asa 
politician  Mr.  Romer  had  a  career  only  as  candidate — 
a  common  fate  with  Chancery  barristers,  though,  or 
perhaps  because,  they  are  often  very  accomplished  men. 
His  new  position  affords  him  a  refuge  from  the  boredom 
of  constantly  trying  Patent  cases. 

Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  Q.C.,  the  new  judge,  has  been 
thirteen  years  in  Parliament  ;  but  he  is  not  on  that 
account  a  real  exception,  any  more  than  was  Lord 
Davey,  to  the  general  rule  as  to  Chancery  barristers 
in  political  life.  However,  he  has  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  Radical  influence  in  his  constituency  of  North 
Norfolk,  and  his  elevation  brings  on  a  somewhat 
doubtful  election.  His  appointment  is  a  fitting  re- 
cognition of  his  leading  position  in  the  Chancery 
Courts.  He  was  a  very  successful  advocate,  though 
not  amongst  the  very  great  names  ;  and  no  one  was 
more  clearly  entitled  to  go  on  the  Chancery  Bench. 
Selecting  Chancery  judges  is  simpler  work  than  making 
them  for  the  Queen's  Bench. 

The  Torpids  at  Oxford  showed  some  good  racing  this 
season,  though  the  crews  were  hardly  up  to  the  average 
of  the  last  two  years.  Balliol  fairly  easily  maintained 
their  position  as  head,  never  being  really  pressed  by 
New  College.  B.N.C.  1  was  perhaps  the  fastest  of  the 
boats,  and,  rowing  very  pluckily,  bumped  Trinity  on 
Monday,  Magdalen  on  Tuesday,  and  pressed  New 
College  hard  on  Wednesday.  Merton  did  well,  and 
Pembroke  improved  very  much  during  the  races, 
making  five  bumps,  and  finally  getting  safely  into  the 
first  division,  making  their  two  bumps  as  Sandwich-boat 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  rather  a  bad  sign  that  the  lower 
crews  were  so  poor,  but  difficulties  of  coaching,  owing 
to  the  floods,  may  largely  explain  this.  Two  or  three 
of  the  second  boats  were  actually  taken  off  before  the 
races  because  they  could  not  be  properly  coached. 

The  South  of  England  has  lost  in  the  Rev.  William 
Awdry,  of  Ludgershall,  Wiltshire,  its  most  famous 
sporting  parson.  Mr.  Awdry  was  as  great  a  loxhunter 
as  the  Rev.  Jack  Russell  himself,  and  a  grand  sports- 
man in  many  fields.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  at 
one  time  Mr.  Awdry  knew  the  voice  of  every  hound  of 
note  in  the  Tedworth  Hunt,  of  which  for  so  many  years 
he  was  a  well-known  figure.  His  sixty-three  years  were 
crowded  with  what  he  would  himself  no  doubt  have 
described  as  glorious  life.  Oxford  never  produced  a 
more  ardent  spoi  tsman. 
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TRIUMPHANT  MEDIOCRITY. 

THERE  is  one  aspect  of  M.  Loubet's  election  to  the 
Presidency  which  has  an  interest  beyond  that  of 
the  French  politics  of  the  moment.  France,  called  upon 
once  more  to  choose  her  most  kingly  man,  as  Ruskin 
might  say,  to  reign  over  her,  has  chosen — M.  Loubet. 
A  highly  respectable  lawyer,  upright,  amiable,  second- 
rate,  whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  own  or  any  other 
profession,  is  the  First  Citizen  of  France,  the  formal 
representative  before  the  world  of  the  most  brilliant 
people  that  the  civilisation  of  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  with  no  disrespect  to  the  new  President 
that  we  speak  of  him  as  a  mediocrity.  Most  of  us 
are  mediocrities,  and  should  be  well  content  if  we 
succeed  in  touching  the  middle  standard  of  character 
and  intellect,  instead  of  sinking  conspicuously  below  it. 
A  decent  average  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way.  The 
world  would  be  none  the  worse  if  everybody  was  about 
as  good,  or  as  harmless,  as  M.  Loubet  or  M.  Faure  ; 
if  we  were  all  industrious,  straightforward,  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  public  and  private  duties, 
and  intelligently  active.  Men  so  qualified  are  not 
likely  to  be  failures  in  any  country  or  any  station  of 
life.  One  can  imagine,  without  much  effort,  what  the 
career  of  M.  Loubet  would  have  been  in  England. 
From  his  bourgeois  environment  at  Montelimar  he  would 
probably  have  passed,  with  a  scholarship,  to  one  of  the 
smaller  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  would  not 
have  got  the  Ireland  or  come  out  as  Senior  Wrangler  ; 
but  he  would  have  taken  a  creditable  degree,  and  if  he 
escaped  schoolmastering,  he  might  have  settled  down 
steadily  to  the  Bar,  where  provincial  connections,  with 
hard  work  and  honest  thoroughness,  would  gradually 
have  secured  him  a  practice  and  a  fair  income.  Middle- 
age  would  have  found  him  a  reasonably  prosperous 
Q.C.,  with  a  house  in  a  South  Kensington  square,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer  in  the  Temple.  For- 
tunately for  ourselves,  we  grow  such  men  rather  easily 
in  our  professions,  and  their  use  is  undeniable. 
The  steady  pedestrian  virtues  and  abilities  are  not 
to  be  despised.  But,  after  all,  there  is  something 
else.  Genius,  talent,  force  of  character,  the  power 
to  lead,  can  never  be  common  ;  but  there  are  always 
some  who  possess  these  gifts,  and  they  should  be 
the  leaders  in  politics  and  government.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  pretend  that  such  persons  have  been  able 
to  come  to  the  front  in  either  of  the  two  great  democratic 
republics  of  the  modern  world.  That  there  are  plenty 
of  forceful  and  strikingly  able  men  in  both  France  and 
the  United  States  we  are  ready  to  believe.  The 
country  that  can  produce  in  our  own  time  a  Rodin,  a 
Zola,  a  Carolus  Duran  has  not  lost  its  creative  power  ; 
and  if  America  has  not  yet  found  its  great  native 
artists,  it  has  put  brains  and  energy  enough  into  the 
work  of  industrial  development  to  vindicate  its  character. 
In  fact,  both  the  Americans  and  the  French  are  very 
clever  people — far  cleverer  in  many  ways  than  our- 
selves. Yet  with  all  their  vivacious  alertness,  and  with 
politics  an  open  door,  with  "la  carriere  ouverte 
aux  talents,"  with  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  all  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic  "  shackles  "  removed,  the  most 
able  men  do  not  emerge  in  public  life.  The  rulers  and 
statesmen  of  both  countries  are  almost  invariably  persons 
of  limited  powers  and  moderate  abilities.  Look  through 
the  lists  of  leading  French  politicians  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  of  the  United  States  for  twice  that  period,  and 
what  do  you  find?  Hardly  a  single  name  of  real 
eminence  appears.  At  the  best  you  get  the  colourless 
well-meaning  man,  of  the  Loubet,  Faure,  or  Carnot 
type.  Take  away  Lincoln,  and  possibly  Gambetta  and 
Jules  Ferry,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  Presidents  and  State  Secre- 
taries, as  of  French  Presidents  and  Premiers,  could 
hardly  have  found  a  place,  certainly  not  a  high  place,  in 
any  system  which  brought  them  into  competition — we 
will  not  say  with  a  Bismarck,  a  Beaconsfield,  or  a 
Randolph  Churchill,  but  with  such  statesmen  as  Palmer- 
ston,  as  Lord  John  Russell,  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  or  Lord  Rosebery. 

In  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  modern  Democracy  has 
falsified  the  predictions  of  its  earlier  patrons.  The 
downfall  of  aristocratic  government  was  welcomed  by 


our  own  pre-Reform-Bill  Radicals,  and  by  Continental 
Liberals  everywhere,  as  the  emancipation  of  intellect. 
Politics  being  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
class,  the  highest  ability  would  be  at  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  would  find  its  level — at  the  top.  By  an  elaborate 
process  of  selection,  the  duties  and  dignities  of  high  public 
office  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whom  Plato  desired 
to  see  as  the  "  Guardians  "  of  his  ideal  Republic.  But 
this  arrangement  has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  smallest 
degree.  The  wisest  and  the  most  able  either  do  not 
seek,  or  do  not  find,  the  chief  political  posts  !n  the 
Republic,  as  it  exists  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
"  Guardians  "  are  otherwise  occupied.  They  are  paint- 
ing pictures,  writing  novels,  building  bridges,  or 
making  fortunes.  It  is  left  for  the  pushing  lawyer,  the 
successful  engineer,  the  provincial  trader,  the  ubiquitous 
journalist,  the  literary  non  marque,  to  become  Premier, 
President,  or  Minister  of  State. 

One  circumstance  which  the  eulogists  of  theoretical 
democracy  overlooked  was  that  a  person  who  can  do 
anything  really  well  naturally  likes  to  go  on  doing  it. 
In  France,  as  elsewhere,  most  people  start  life  in  some 
profession  or  business  which  is  not  politics.  If  they 
are  capable  men,  they  succeed  in  their  vocation,  and  do 
not  care  to  give  it  up  to  "  commence  politics."  There 
is  the  gain  of  keeping  an  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
leisured  class  in  public  life  ;  it  supplies  a  body  of  men, 
trained  to  affairs,  who  can  follow  politics  without  being 
place-hunters,  not  compelled  to  "live  by  the  altar." 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the  difference,  not 
the  complete  explanation  of  the  singular  phenomenon 
that  nations,  abounding  in  intellectual  energy  of  all 
kinds,  seem  scarcely  able  to  find  men  of  average 
ability  to  take  charge  of  the  national  business.  The 
truth  is  that  for  reasons,  some  of  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, while  others  must  be  looked  for  in  a  different 
direction,  to  the  clever  man  in  France  and  in  the 
States  the  political  game  is  not  worth  the  candle  ;  in 
England  it  is. 


ARMY  EXPERTS  AND  AMATEURS. 

WE  congratulate  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  rood 
sense  he  has  displayed  in  appointing  Colonel 
Bainbridge  to  the  position  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Anderson.  That  a  man  who  has  had 
practical  experience  of  the  weapons  the  Ordnance  fac- 
tories manufacture  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  workshops  appears  to  most  of  us  an 
arrangement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  which  there  could  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  But  that  there  was  doubt,  and  a 
pretty  considerable  struggle  between  the  civilian  and 
military  element  at  the  War  Office,  is  only  to  be  sur-. 
mised  from  the  delay  and  hesitancy  exhibited  in  making 
the  appointment  which  has  just  been  announced. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  older  system 
which  Mr.  Stanhope  abolished,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
our  Field  Artillery  had  been  allowed  to  lag  behind  that 
of  the  other  great  Powrrs  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the 
time  which  periodically  arrives  in  our  military  affairs 
when  "something  must  be  done"  had  come.  The 
something  which  is  the  result  is,  we  hope,  an  earnest  of 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  army's  needs,  and 
foreshadows  the  flight  of  that  distrust  of  officers  which 
was  lately  visible.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  almost 
incredible  that  a  system  such  as  obtained  could  exist  at 
the  close  of  the  Victorian  era,  except  perhaps  as  some 
belated  survival  of  one  of  the  last  century  abuses,  when 
political  services  were  held  to  qualify  men  for  almost 
any  duties  which  involved  the  drawing  of  a  handsome 
salary.  If  you  are  building  battleships  or  cruisers,  you 
place  a  man  accustomed  to,  and  knowledgeable  concern- 
ing ships  at  the  head  of  your  dockyard.  You  trust  the 
arrangement  of  law  affairs  to  eminent  judges  and 
barristers,  you  leave  theology  to  the  clergy.  In  smaller 
matters  you  consult  your  tailor  about  trousers,  and  your 
saddler  about  harness.  You  don't  order  your  guns 
from  your  greengrocer,  or  your  cricket  bats  from  your 
baker.  And,  following  the  analogy  of  civil  life  twenty 
years  ago,  men  who  had  been  educated  in  gunneiy  and 
metallurgy,  and  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  Hves 
not  only  in  manufacturing  but  in  practically  testing 
guns  and  rifles,  and  had  risen  to  distinction  at  the  work, 
were  those  who  were  in  charge  of  Government  work- 
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shops  where  such  articles  were  made.  In  certain 
quarters  it  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  an  unregenerate 
spirit  of  conserv  atism  that  our  Admiralty  still  obstinately 
adhered  to  the  old  primitive  policy,  and  sent  admirals 
to  look  after  dockyards  with  deliberate  perversity.  It 
is,  we  admit,  perfectly  true  that  under  our  former  system 
things  had  not  been  all  that  might  have  been  desired. 
The  old  Director  of  Artillery  had  more  on  his  hands  than 
any  man,  however  capable,  could  adequately  cope  with, 
and  there  were  well-founded  and  loud  complaints  that 
certain  articles  of  armament,  such  as  swords  and 
bayonets,  were  not  always  of  proper  quality.  It  may  be 
quoted  as  a  set-off  against  this  that  similar  complaints 
were  heard  in  the  Sudan  last  autumn,  and  that  the 
boots  which  the  new  system  gave  to  the  British  troops 
were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  We  have  no  de- 
sire, however,  to  play  the  part  of  advocate  for  the  old 
system  in  its  entirety.  It  failed,  if  it  did  fail,  not  because 
professional  men  presided  over  it,  but  because  it  was 
over-centralised  and  undermanned.  As  regards  the 
actual  products  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  there  were  never 
any  complaints.  The  carriages  and  guns  were  well 
constructed,  and  were  designed  by  officers  who  might 
themselves  have  to  use  them.  Moreover,  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  design  were  also  responsible 
for  the  manufacture.  To  separate  these  two  processes 
and  place  them  in  different  hands  is  attended  with  no 
advantages,  and  is  fraught  by  much  misunderstanding 
and  delay.  Yet,  by  the  system  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  it  was  decreed  that  such  should  be  the  case  ; 
and  that  the  designers  and  the  managers — the  men  who 
did  the  actual  work,  and  the  men  who  were  supposed 
to  supervise  it — should  belong  to  opposite  camps.  That 
in  our  army  and  navy  there  are  not  men  capable  of 
managing  as  well  as  designing  or  manufacturing  is  a 
contention  simply  absurd.  Where  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  been  given  opportunity,  they  have  repeatedly 
shown  themselves  capable  managers  of  affairs  of  the 
very  highest  intricacy  and  importance.  Lord  Kitchener 
has  lately  given  substantial  proofs  of  a  business  capacity 
not  inferior  to  his  purely  military  qualifications.  Viscount 
Cromer's  name  is  to-day  a  household  word  where  ques- 
tions of  administration  are  concerned,  and  he  received 
his  education  in  the  army,  and  for  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  career  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
list  of  our  greatest  Indian  administrators  is  thickly 
studded  with  soldiers'  names.  As  regards  the  navy  it 
is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  businesslike  manage- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  for  examples.  But  to  descend 
to  the  specific  case  we  are  discussing,  we  find  that  the 
services  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  management  and 
science  of  ordnance  construction  command  a  very 
different  value  in  the  open  market  from  what  appears  to 
be  attached  to  them  by  the  civilians  who  administer  the 
army.  The  great  private  firms,  it  is  presumed,  know 
their  business,  and  study  their  interests,  and  they  all  do 
their  best  to  attract  officers  into  their  employment.  The 
prosperity  of  the  great  Els  wick  company  is  due  principally 
to  the  services  of  an  ex-Artillery  man,  and  their  gun- 
constructing  business  is  now  largely  superintended  by 
those  tempted  to  join  from  the  same  source.  The  same 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  great  arma- 
ment and  engineering  firms.  So  that  it  comes  to  this, 
that  the  education  and  experience  gained  by  officers 
of  both  services  is  now  diverted  out  of  the  service 
altogether,  in  place  of  into  the  channels  to  gain  access 
to  which  was  formerly  a  clever  man's  ambition.  In 
other  words,  men  find  it  better  worth  their  while  to 
serve  private  masters  than  the  Queen,  and  civilians  are 
highly  paid  to  do  work  badly  for  the  army  and  navy, 
while  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  do  the  same 
work  with  success  for  civilian  employers.  Nor  does 
the  mischief  end  even  when  so  extraordinary  a  situation 
is  produced.  The  natural  consequence  of  placing  a 
civilian  to  superintend  matters,  the  details  of  which 
are,  at  any  rate  at  first,  a  puzzle  to  him,  is  that 
he  fences  himself  round  with  a  vast  army  of  clerks, 
who  check  and  counter-check,  and  call  for  returns, 
and  in  every  conceivable  way  obstruct  the  smooth 
working  of  the  vast  machine.  This  army  of 
clerks  adds  a  considerable  item  of  expense  to  I  he 
0901  of  production,  but  that  is  not  the  only  evil.  The 
real  workers,  the  practical  men  (there  are  still  a  few, 
fortunately,  left),  see  their  efforts  hampered  and  their 


energies  sapped  in  their  struggles  in  the  leading  strings. 
The  credit  for  their  zeal  and  energy  g-oes  to  others  * 
even  the  inventions  and  improvements  which  their 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  may  have  produced  do  not 
go  to  enhance  their  reputations  ;  there  is  little  scope  for 
talent,  small  credit  to  be  acquired.  And  when,  after 
all  the  tension  and  heartburnings,  the  net  result  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  public  unsatisfactory,  what  wonder  that 
the  columns  of  our  newspapers  are  filled  with  the 
criticisms  and  complaints  of  one  authority  after  another  ? 
That  even  more  might  be  said  against  the  late  state 
of  things  we  are  well  aware.  That  those  who  criticised 
the  financial  working  of  our  Ordnance  factories  were 
themselves  responsible  for  expenditure  was  an  almost 
grotesque  incongruity.  But  Sir  Bevan  Edwards, 
General  Russell,  and  the  others  who  have  taken  up  the 
question  must  have  indeed  written  in  vain,  if  such 
points  have  not  been  driven  home,  and  we  imagine  we 
have  said  enough  already  to  place  matters  sufficiently 
clearly  before  people  of  practical  common-sense. 


MODERN  C^SARISM. 


OF  the  "unforeseen  tendencies  of  democracy"  is 
there  any  more  remarkable  than  the  discredit 
which  is  falling  upon  representative  assemblies?  In 
our  own  country  judgment  may,  perhaps,  be 
described  as  suspended  ;  elsewhere  the  verdict  is  almost 
unanimously  adverse.  From  Italy,  from  France, 
from  Austria-Hungary,  from  Greece,  from  the  United 
States,  the  same  cry  rises,  with  hardly  a  variation  in 
the  tone  ;  and  if  we  do  not  hear  it  also  from  Germany, 
that  is  probably  because  the  representative  element 
is  there  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  "  Naturelle- 
ment,  e'est  une  canaille  comme  les  autres,"  says  the 
French  peasant  of  his  deputy  ;  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  the  American  citizen  hails  the  close  of  a 
session,  and  the  departure  of  his  all  too  costly 
legislators. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  identify  parlia- 
mentary government  with  democracy,  the  breakdown 
of  the  one  will  seem  to  involve  that  of  the  other.  But, 
in  fact,  the  connexion  of  the  two  things  is  rather  habitual 
than  necessary.  The  representative  assembly  has  been 
from  the  first  an  object  of  suspicion  even  among  those 
who  most  warmly  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Rousseau  condemned  it  without  reserve.  "  The  English 
people,"  he  says,  "imagine  that  they  are  free;  they 
are  mistaken.  They  are  free  only  during  the  few  short 
hours  of  a  general  election.  As  soon  as  the  election  is 
over,  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  representatives."  The 
English  people,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  free  ;  and  in  other  less  happy 
countries  the  most  bitter  critics  of  the  parliamentary 
system  do  not  exactly  complain  that  they  are  slaves; 
but  they  are  learning  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  what 
Walt  Whitman  calls  "the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons,"  and  to  mistrust  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  general  will  by  their  representatives.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they  are 
ceasing  to  believe  in  democracy  ;  which  is  simply 
government  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  being  but  an  accident  in  the  matter. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Switzerland.  The 
Swiss,  as  early  as  the  thirties,  began  to  discover  the 
disadvantages  of  government  by  elected  assemblies  ; 
and  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  organising  in  its  place  the 
direct  rule  of  the  people.  By  the  device  of  the  Referen- 
dum and  the  Initiative  they  are  gradually  devolving 
upon  the  electorate  the  functions  originally  reserved  to 
the  Assembly,  with  the  result  that,  if  ever  the  system 
were  carried  out  to  its  logical  end,  every  citizen  would 
become  his  own  legislator,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
veto  of  all  the  rest,  while  the  Assembly  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  mere  committee  to  ascertain  and  record 
the  popular  vote.  How  far  such  an  experiment  might 
be  profitably  carried  in  a  country  like  Switzerland,  with 
its  highly  educated  population,  its  comparatively  simple 
social  system,  and  its  happy  freedom  from  international 
complications,  it  would  he  rash  for  a  foreigner  to 
pretend  to  say.  The  results,  up  to  the  present,  if 
they  have  been  occasionally  ridiculous — as  when  the 
people  of  Berne  year  after  year  vetoed  the  annual 
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budget— have  at  least  not  proved  disastrous.  Some 
even  maintain  that  they  have  proved  admirable  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  Switzerland,  the  classic  home  of  direct 
democracy,  may  really  succeed  in  reorganising  that 
system  under  the  more  complex  conditions  of  a  modern 
federal  State. 

But  Switzerland  is  Switzerland,  an  exceptional  State 
and  a  small  one.  Few  serious  politicians  would  pro- 
pose to  apply  the  experiment  of  government  directly  by 
the  people  to  Italy,  or  France,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  That  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  are  too  many  and  ill  instructed  is, 
in  fact,  the  chief  head  of  charge  against  them  ;  but  it 
is  one  that  can  hardly  apply  less  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  If,  then,  parliamentary  government  is  dis- 
credited, if  government  by  the  people  at  large  is  imprac- 
ticable, in  what  direction  are  we  to  look  for  a  third 
course  ?  A  suggestion  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  comes  to  us  from  France.  Frenchmen  who 
despair  of  the  republic  turn,  not  to  the  mass,  but  to  a 
man  ;  or  rather  to  a  man  as  interpreter  of  the  mass. 
This  is  their  inveterate  habit.  They  are  haunted,  as  we 
say,  by  the  legend  of  Napoleon.  But  the  legend  of 
\apoleon  is  also  that  of  Caesar  ;  it  is  the  Latin  idea  of 
representation  of  the  people  by  a  single  man  of  genius. 
Caesarism  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  despotism; 
the  despotism,  or  the  absence  of  control,  is  rather  its 
unfortunate  accident,  the  shadow  that  dogs  its  steps 
through  history.  Essentially,  Caesarism  is  representa- 
tion, representation  of  the  mass  by  a  man.  But  if  that 
be  so,  was  there  ever,  since  Caesar  himself,  a  true  Caesar? 
Certainly  the  latest  embodiment  of  the  idea  was  tragic 
enough.  The  story  of  the  Third  Napoleon  is  an 
evil  augury  for  those  who  would  have  recourse  to 
that  desperate  cure.  For  it  was  the  Caesarian  idea  by 
which  the  Third  Napoleon  was  inspired.  To  regard 
him  as  a  common  cheat,  a  despot  playing  a  popular 
part,  is  to  misread  the  lesson  of  his  career.  In  his  own 
belief  he  was  the  soul  of  the  people — if  only  he  could 
have  got  himself  incarnate  !  He  could  not  ;  the  body 
he  should  have  informed  he  could  only  impel  from 
without.  His  fate,  and  that  of  France  under  him, 
might  disillusionise,  one  would  think,  those  who  cling 
to  the  idea  for  which  he  stood.  But  France,  refusing 
to  be  disenchanted,  still  looks  for  him  who  should 
come.  "  She  hears  the  gallop  of  the  horse,"  as  it  has 
been  said,  "though  she  cannot  tell  who  is  the  rider." 

Curiously  enough  it  is  England,  rather  than  France, 
that  appears  to  be  developing  the  conditions  of  a  true 
Caesarism.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  man  who  shall 
be  the  people's  representative,  and  yet  shall  be  disabled 
from  converting  himself  into  their  tyrant — in  a  word,  to 
make  Caesar  responsible.  And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unduly 
hazardous  to  assert  that  the  trend  of  events  in  this 
country  seems  to  indicate  how  the  problem  might  be 
solved.  Government  here  has  been  becoming  less  and 
less  parliamentary,  and  more  and  more  autocratic 
every  year.  The  Cabinet,  still  by  a  characteristically 
English  paradox  "  unknown  to  the  constitution,"  has 
been  gradually  drawing  all  power  to  itself.  It  not 
only  governs,  it  legislates,  subject  only  to  the  check 
that  it  must  continue  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  And  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Cabinet 
is  dominated  by  a  single  personality,  then  for  the  time 
being  we  have — what  but  a  kind  of  Caesarism?  Such 
conditions,  it  may  be  said,  are  transitory  perhaps  ;  but 
they  are  the  kind  of  conditions  that  are  apt  to  continue 
and  develop  into  a  system.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
that  it  becomes  habitual  with  the  people  to  vote  not  for 
a  policy,  but  for  a  man  ;  that  it  becomes  as  much  a 
point  of  honour  for  the  majority  in  Parliament  to  sup- 
port their  chief  as  it  is  for  Presidential  electors  to  vote 
for  their  party  candidate  ;  and  we  shall  have,  by  a 
change  of  political  manners  rather  than  of  political 
machinery,  what  would  be  in  effect  a  new  form  of 
government,  that  of  a  dictator  responsible  to  the 
people.  Such  is  Caesarism  as  it  might  be  developed  in 
England  ;  but  it  would  be  a  Caesarism  radically 
different  from  any  that  has  been  known  in  France, 
unless  it  were  the  ascendency  (if  Thiers  after  1870.  In 
Prance  there  is  always  the  probability,  one  might 
almost  say  the  certainty,  that  the  "  saviour  of  society  " 
will  no  sooner  arise  than  he  will  convert  himself  into  a 
despot.     He  is  sure  to  be  a  soldier,  with  the  army 


at  his  back  ;  and,  by  the  machinery  of  a  centralised 
administration,  he  will  effectually  control  all  elections. 
His  plebiscites,  if  he  has  recourse  to  them,  will  be  as 
illusory  as  those  of  the  Second  Empire  ;  and  his 
affected  reliance  on  the  people  will  be  but  a  mask  for 
his  reliance  on  the  sword.  But  here  things  are  dif- 
ferent. The  army  has  not  hitherto  been  a  factor  in 
politics  ;  there  is  not  a  swarm  of  officials  ready,  by 
threats  or  bribes,  to  influence  votes  in  every  con- 
stituency in  the  kingdom.  The  English  constitution 
does  provide  the  machinery  for  a  popular  dictatorship, 
but  it  provides  also  the  means  of  control. 


SHIRE  HORSES. 

TWENTY-ONE  years,  though  almost  an  eternity  on 
the  everchanging  Turf,  is  by  no  means  a  long 
period  in  which  to  bring  about  what  virtually  amounts 
to  a  radical  change  in  the  Shire  horse,  an  animal  as 
useful  as  he  is  massive.  The  term  of  a  majority  has 
seen  a  vast  amount  of  money,  enterprise,  and,  perhaps, 
better  than  all,  of  system  thrown  into  horse-breeding. 
The  twentieth  London  show  of  Shire  horses  has  made 
clear  to  those  whose  memories  can  carry  them  back 
over  two  decades  how  great  are  the  strides  made 
in  the  production  of  the  old  English  carthorse. 
That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  proverbially 
neglected,  and  in  the  main  this  was  the  case 
with  horse-breeding  until  there  arose  in  the  land  those 
specialist  societies  which  have  taken  under  their  foster- 
ing care  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  heavy  and  light. 
Twenty-one  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  in  1878 — the  Shire 
Horse  Society  was  incorporated  with  the  avowed  object 
of  improving  and  promoting  the  breeding  of  the  old 
English  heavy  horse,  said  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  great  horses  on  which  armour- 
clad  knights  erstwhile  rode  to  battle.  When  the  Society 
first  addressed  itself  to  the  performance  of  its  self- 
imposed  task  it  found  the  Shire  horse  in  a  very  mixed 
state.  It  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed  until  very  many 
specimens  were  no  better  than  mongrels,  and  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  not  a  little  uphill  work  was  in 
store  for  the  newly  incorporated  body,  which  was 
happily  formed  of  practical  men.  Equally  fortunate, 
too,  was  it  that  several  breeders  were  in  advance  of 
their  time.  They,  like  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them,  had  inherited  prized  strains,  and,  with  rare 
forethought  and  judgment,  had  declined  to  run  away 
after  strange  blood  ;  and  these  men  were  simply 
invaluable  to  the  Society  on  its  formation.  They 
were  in  a  position  to  present  to  the  inquirer  the 
proper  type  of  Shire  horse,  while  their  documentary 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  cards  and  privately  kept 
pedigrees  saved  the  Society  much  work  and  most  likely 
many  years  of  labour.  Not  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  new  departure  was  that  the  few  conscientious 
breeders  soon  reaped  something  of  the  reward  which 
was  due  to  their  prudence  and  care.  Their  strains 
became  at  once  valuable,  and  any  stock  they  had  to 
dispose  of  realised  what  were  then  considered  remunera- 
tive prices,  and  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
formed  the  foundation  stock  of  the  Shire  horses,  as  we 
have  seen  them  during  the  week.  Classes  vary  in 
excellence  from  year  to  year  ;  but  the  show  has  been 
quite  a  success,  and  the  Shire  Horse  Society  has 
every  justification  for  regarding  with  comfortable  satis- 
faction the  result  of  its  labours  ;  for  not  only  were  the 
entries  very  numerous,  but  the  horses  were  in  them- 
selves good,  and  this  improvement  in  the  breed  is  due 
to  the  Society's  efforts  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  Shire  horse  naturally  commends  itself  to  the 
breeding  agriculturist,  whereas  the  pleasure  horse  can 
be  bred  with  any  chance  of  success  by  a  comparatively 
few  only.  Farmers  as  a  rule — there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions — are  better  judges  of  a  cart-horse  than  of  a 
hunter  or  carriage-horse  ;  the  breeder  of  the  former 
more  often,  as  a  consequence,  breeds  from  better 
parents  than  do  many  of  those  who  hope  to  produce 
light  horses  fitted  for  hunting  or  harness  work,  while 
the  breeder  of  the  Shire-bred  is  not  called  upon  to  en- 
counter so  many  risks  as  he  who  confines  his  attention 
to  light  horses.  Nature  has  happily  endowed  the  cart 
horse  with  a  somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
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even  in  the  young  stock  we  do  not  find  that  exuberance 
of  spirits  which  seeks  an  outlet  in  headlong  gallops  and 
a  superfluity  of  kicking  which  bring  so  many  embryo 
hunters  to  grief.  Nor,  again,  is  the  education  of  the 
Shire  horse  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  carter  makes 
quite  an  efficient  breaker  ;  the  horse  is  put  to  work  on 
the  land,  and,  if  he  has  any  claims  to  make  and  shape,  he 
can  generally  be  sold  at  a  decent  profit  either  to  some 
one  who  wants  a  horse  for  farm  purposes,  or  to  one  of 
the  great  carrying  firms,  while  he  is  earning  his  keep 
pending  his  being  turned  into  money  ;  so  that  the  Shire- 
bred  is  essentially,  and  from  all  points  of  view,  a 
farmer's  horse.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  truth  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  rear- 
ing of  heavy  horses  pays  the  breeder  better  than  any 
other  department  of  farming  ;  but  it,  of  course,  requires 
system  and  skill,  for  going  to  work  in  a  haphazard 
kind  of  way  will  no  more  produce  a  good  cart-horse 
than  it  will  a  race-horse  or  hunter.  The  bulk  of  the 
breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  enthusiasts  who  do 
not  depend  upon  the  success  of  their  hobby,  yet  this 
extremely  fortunate  circumstance — fortunate  for  the 
farmer  and  small  breeder — does  not  find  favour  in  some 
quarters,  it  being  alleged  that  the  farmer  is  injured  by 
the  quasi-competition  of  those  who  own  the  bulk  of 
the  horses  exhibited  at  Islington  during  the  week. 
The  contention  is  that,  whenever  a  good  animal  is  put 
up  for  sale,  the  farmer  is  outbidden  by  the  rich  man, 
and  so  has  no  means  of  strengthening  his  hand  at 
public  sales.  Those,  however,  who  argue  in  this 
fashion  would  appear  to  overlook  the  by  no  means 
unimportant  fact  that,  if  a  farmer  can  breed  a  really 
good  animal,  the  eagerness  of  the  rich  to  possess 
it  leads  to  the  seller  receiving  much  more  than  he 
would  do  had  he  to  depend  upon  the  price  the  smaller 
breeders  might  be  able  and  willing  to  pay,  while  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  number  of  valuable  studs  in 
England  send  out  annually  much  good  stock  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  farmer's  possession,  while  the 
services  of  the  best  of  sires  are  within  his  reach. 

Though  judgment  can  effect  much,  luck  must  ever 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  breeding  and  selecting  of 
live  stock  of  every  kind.  The  winning  two-year-old 
stallion  on  Tuesday,  Knottingley  Regent,  though  bred 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stuart,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  William 
Jackson,  who  is  quite  a  beginner  with  Shire  horses, 
and  a  very  recently  elected  member  of  the  Society. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  a  tenant  farmer,  had 
the  good  luck  to  bring  into  prominence  the  famous 
Markeaton  Royal  Harold,  and  when  Mr.  Whitehurst's 
sale  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  forty-three  of  his 
horses  realised  ^3,990,  giving  an  average  of  nearly 
^93  each.  True,  this  is  not  the  highest,  or  nearly 
thehighest,  average  reached  within  acomparatively  short 
time.  The  Buscot  Park  Stud,  members  of  which  have 
accounted  for  plenty  of  prize-money,  averaged  a  few 
shillings  over  ^200  ;  the  Barrow  Stud  over  ,£175  each  ; 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey's  just  over  ^150,  and  Mr.  Parnell's 
rather  more  than  ^136,  while  the  extraordinary  prices 
realised  last  y«ar  at  Sandringham  are  not  likely  soon 
to  be  beaten.  Figures  such  as  these  speak  for  them- 
selves, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  breeding  stud  of 
thoroughbreds,  such  figures  would  seldom  or  never  be 
reached  by  any  other  class  of  horse ;  while  if  any 
additional  proof  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  Shire- 
bred  were  wanted,  it  is  forthcoming  by  the  number  of 
people  who  stood  for  hours  round  the  ring  on  the  judg- 
ing days  of  the  recent  show,  and  watched  with  intelli- 
gent interest  the  making  of  the  awards.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  gelding  classes  are  not  nearly  so 
well  filled  as  might  be  expected.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
a  good  sign,  indicating  briskness  of  trade,  by  the  best 
of  them  having  been  disposed  of  for  use  in  the 
streets,  and  leaving  a  small  stock  only  for  show 
purposes.  We  hope  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the 
sparsely  filled  classes  do  not  suggest  an  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  breeders  to  a  remunerative 
market.  The  most  unsatisfactory  trait  in  connexion 
with  the  massive  Shire  horse  is  the  all-important  matter 
of  soundness.  In  this  respect  something  remains  to  be 
desired,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  stamping  out  of  hereditary  unsoundness  should 

be  a  matter  of  difficulty.    The  enormous  frame  of  the 

Shire  horse— he  weighs  about  a  ton  -  of  necessity  im- 


poses a  great  strain  on  the  feet  and  legs,  and  as  the  bone 
of  the  heavy  horse  is  not  of  the  close  texture  found  in 
the  blood  horse,  and  to  a  greater  extent  still  in  the 
Arab,  it  is  but  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
unsoundness  of  limb,  side  bones  being  rather  common, 
should  manifest  itself.  Possibly  a  very  generous  diet, 
which  is  always  enjoyed  by  show  and  stud  horses,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it  ;  but  at  the  shows  the 
strictest  veterinary  examination  is  made  of  the  candi- 
date sent  out  by  the  judges,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
little  by  little  a  better  standard  of  soundness  has  been 
attained. 


PROPOSALS   FOR  THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF 
THE   HOME  ARMY. 

II. 

T^HE  troops  required  for  the  First  Army  Corps  are 
J-  already  located  in  the  close  vicinity  of  London,  and 
Aldershot  suggests  itself  as  headquarters,  the  G.O.C. 
there  being  the  Corps  Commander.  There  are  now  at 
Aldershot  thirteen  battalions  of  infantry,  divided  into 
three  unequal  brigades  ;  a  fourteenth  is  at  Woking. 
Of  these  three  are  in  the  permanent  barracks  or  present 
3rd  brigade,  the  4th  battalion  of  which  is  now  at 
Woking  ;  and  five  close  by  in  the  1st  or  South  Camp 
brigade.  By  giving  one  of  the  1st  brigade  battalions 
to  the  permanent  barracks  brigade,  and  by  making 
Woking  the  station  for  the  corps  battalion,  there  would 
be  in  South  Aldershot  two  complete  brigades  of  four 
battalions  each.  In  the  North  Camp  there  are  at  pre- 
sent five  battalions,  and  by  adding  three,  barracks  for 
which  would  have  to  be  built,  there  would  be  two  more 
brigades  or  another  division  in  North  Aldershot.  The 
three  major-generals  now  commanding  brigades  might 
be  reduced  to  two,  each  commanding  a  division  in  the 
North  and  South  Camps  respectively.  The  brigade 
command  might  be  held  by  colonels.  Of  the  three 
horse  and  six  field  batteries,  the  former  could  furnish 
the  brigade  division  of  horse  artillery  (two  batteries) 
for  the  1st  corps,  the  3rd  battery  being  assigned  to 
the  cavalry  brigade  ;  and  the  latter  could  furnish  a 
brigade  division  (three  batteries)  to  each  of  the  Aider- 
shot  divisions.  But  more  field  batteries  would  be 
required  for  the  corps  troops.  These  might  come  from 
Woolwich,  which  could  be  incorporated  into  the  1st  corps 
by  being  merged  into  the  London,  or  3rd  divisional  dis- 
trict. For  the  3rd  division,  composed  of  either  Guards  or 
line,  there  are  in  London  two  battalions  at  Wellington 
and  two  at  Chelsea  barracks,  which  would  complete 
the  5th  brigade;  the  6th  being  drawn  from  Woolwich, 
Windsor,  the  Tower,  and  St.  John's  Wood,  the 
barracks  there  being  altered  and  enlarged  if  necessary 
for  infantry.  Brigadiers  are  ready  to  hand  in  the  three 
Guards'  colonels,  two  of  whom  might  be  so  utilised, 
while  the  third  could  act  as  a  second  in  command  to  the 
divisional  general,  discharging,  in  the  latter's  absence, 
the  important  duties  of  commanding  the  London  dis- 
trict. The  brigade  division  would  be  at  Woolwich. 
The  cavalry  regiment  furnishing  the  three  divisional 
squadrons  would  be  at  Aldershot,  and  extra  to  the 
cavalry  brigade.  The  R.E.  and  the  A.S.C.  would  also 
be  at  that  station,  and  the  corps  cavalry  regiment  at 
Hounslow.  The  regimental  districts  would  be  Houns- 
low,  and  a  combination  of  the  Guildford  and  Kingston 
depots  ;  the  militia  of  which,  together  with  the  four 
battalions  in  London  and  the  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
bury militia  brigade  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  might 
be  brigaded  in  turn  as  extra  to  the  army  corps  esta- 
blishments. 

The  Second  Army  Corps  would  have  its  head- 
quarters at  Portsmouth,  and  its  divisions  round 
Dover,  Salisbury,  and  Devonport.  Kent  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present  Woolwich  dis- 
trict, would  comprise  the  Dover,  or  4th  divisional 
command,   and   in  it  the  Chatham  district  would  be 

merged,  the  R.E.  ami  the  Thames  and  Medway 
defences  being  still  under  the  commandant  of  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering.  The  combination  of 
these  two  districts  would  bo  an  economy  in  the 
matter  of  stall  officers,  and  should  not,  as  in  the 
parallel   ease  of  the   London  anil  Woolwich  districts, 
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Interfere  with  efficiency.  The  7th  brigade  would  have 
its  brigadier  and  two  battalions  at  Chatham,  with  one 
at  Gravesend,  the  4th  being  a  marine  battalion  at 
Chatham  ;  for,  though  it  is  usually  said  that  the  latter 
force  should  not  be  included  in  any  army  scheme,  it  is 
possible  that  one  marine  battalion  would  in  any  case 
remain  in  this  country,  and  an  important  reason  for  in- 
cluding one  is  that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  keep  the 
marine  infantry  in  touch  with  the  line.  The  8th  brigade 
would  have  its  headquarters  and  a  battalion  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  and  two  at  Dover,  the  provisional  battalion  being 
removed  to  Pembroke  or  Ireland.  The  brigade  divi- 
sion and  the  divisional  squadron  would  be  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  and  there  would  be  only  one  regimental  district, 
composed  of  the  combined  Maidstone  and  Canterbury 
depots.  The  5th  division  would  have  its  headquarters 
at  Salisbury,  where  we  understand  that  barracks  are  to 
be  built  to  accommodate  an  infantry  brigade  ;  the  other 
brigade  having  three  battalions  at  Portsmouth  and  one 
at  Parkhurst.  The  brigade  division  would  be  at 
Brighton  and  Chichester,  and  the  divisional  squadron  at 
Shorncliffe.  The  regimental  districts  would  be  two, 
Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 
The  6th  division  would  have  its  headquarters  at  Devon- 
port,  the  nth  brigade  having  two  battalions  there,  one 
at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Portland,  Dorsetshire  being 
included  in  this  district.  The  12th  brigade  would  be 
composed  of  militia  under  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  combined  depots  of  either  Gloucester  and  Somerset 
(four  battalions)  ;  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset  and  Cardiff 
(four  battalions)  ;  Brecon  and  Wrexham  (four  bat- 
talions) ;  or  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire  (four  bat- 
talions). The  brigade  division  would  have  two  batteries 
at  Exeter  and  one  at  Bristol,  and  the  divisional  squadron 
would  be  at  Shorncliffe.  There  is  no  regular  battalion 
available  for  corps  infantry,  so  a  militia  battalion 
would  have  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 
could  conveniently  be  drawn  in  rotation  from  either 
Chichester,  Winchester,  Reading,  or  Devizes,  which 
have  each  only  single  battalions,  none  of  which  have 
been  brigaded.  The  corps  cavalry  regiment  would  be 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  brigade  division  of  R.H.A. 
and  the  Army  Service  Corps  attached  to  the  First  Army 
-Corps  at  Woolwich,  there  being  no  barracks  available 
for  them  in  the  Second  Corps  district.  The  corps  field 
artillery  would  have  one  brigade  division  at  Hilsea,  and 
another  between  Christchurch,  Trowbridge,  and  Dor- 
chester.   The  Engineers  would  be  at  Chatham. 

In  the  Third  Army  Corps  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  a  major-general's  command,  and  to  locate 
a  lieutenant-general  in  a  more  central  neighbourhood 
to  command  the  whole  corps,  say  at  York,  or  if  his 
presence  should  be  desired  nearer  London,  at  Col- 
chester. In  any  case  the  7th  division  would  have  its 
headquarters  at  Colchester  ;  two  battalions  there,  one 
at  Ipswich  (where  there  would  be  no  artillery),  and  one 
at  Warley,  completing  the  13th  brigade.  The  14th 
brigade  would  be  militia  under  the  colonel  of  one  of 
the  combined  depots  of  Lincoln  and  Derby  (four  bat- 
talions) ;  Norfolk  and  Leicester  (four  battalions,  includ- 
ing the  Huntingdon  Rifle  Militia)  ;  Suffolk  and  Essex 
(four  battalions)  ;  or  Bedford  and  Northampton  (four 
battalions).  The  brigade  division  would  have  two 
batteries  at  Colchester  and  one  at  Weedon,  and  the 
divisional  squadron  would  be  at  Leeds.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better,  in  order  to  keep  the  artillery 
nearer  their  headquarters,  to  have  made  Weedon,  instead 
of  Ipswich,  the  extra  infantry  station  ;  but  the  former 
is  more  suited  to  be  the  home  of  a  mounted  than  a  dis- 
mounted corps.  The  8th  division  would  have  its  head- 
quarters at  Chester;  the  15th  brigade  being  widely 
scattered  between  York,  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and 
Preston,  with  headquarters  at  the  former;  and  the  16th 
being  militia  drawn  from  the  combined  depots  of  either 
Warwick  and  Oxford  (four  battalions),  Chester  and 
Warrington  (five  battalions),  Ashton  and  Bury  (four 
battalions),  Lichfield  (four  battalions),  Lancaster  and 
Preston  (four  battalions),  York  and  Richmond  (four 
battalions),  or  Halifax,  Pontefract  and  Beverley  (four 
battalions).  The  brigade  division  would  have  its  three 
batteries  at  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Seaforth,  and 
the  divisional  squadron  would  be  at  Leeds.  The  gth 
divisional  district  would  be  the  Scottish,  including 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 


land ;  the  17th  brigade  having  two  battalions  at 
Edinburgh,  where  there  would  be  no  cavalry,  one 
at  Glasgow  and  one  at  Fort  George;  the  18th 
brigade  being  militia  drawn  from  one  of  the  combined 
depots  of  Ayr,  Stirling  and  Glencorse  (four  battalions)  ; 
Hamilton  and  Berwick  (five  battalions)  ;  Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  Perth  and  Fort  George  (four  battalions);  or 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  (five  battalions).  The  brigade 
division  would  be  at  Newcastle,  and  the  divisional 
squadron  at  Leeds.  The  corps  battalion  would  have  to 
be  militia,  taken  from  one  of  the  combined  depots 
which  have  five  battalions — namely,  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  Hamilton  and  Berwick,  or  Chester  and  War- 
rington. This,  unfortunately,  completes  the  troops 
available  for  the  Third  Army  Corps,  for  it  is  at  present 
deficient  of  corps  artillery,  Engineers,  and  Army 
Service  Corps.  Attached  to  the  Army  Corps,  however, 
would  be  a  cavalry  brigade,  with  its  regiments 
at  Colchester,  Norwich  and  York,  and  its  R.H.A. 
battery  at  Weedon. 

The  above  distribution  of  troops  is  not  ideally 
perfect,  but  the  scheme  aims  merely  at  making  the 
best  use  of  available  accommodation,  and  increasing 
military  expenditure  as  little  as  possible.  Its  advan- 
tages are  that  it  would  organise  the  home  army  into 
regular  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades  ;  that  it  would 
strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  system  of  centralisation  ; 
that  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  assimilating  the  line 
and  the  militia,  and  that,  except  as  regards  building 
barracks  for  seven  infantry  battalions  and  one  cavalry 
regiment,  which  would  probably  have  to  be  done  in 
any  case,  it  would  not  entail  very  much  additional 
expenditure. 


PINEROBERTSONIANA. 

"  T~\EBEMUS  in  prcecipuo  ac  peppetuo  honore  major cs 
nostros  habere,  sed  nequaquam,"  cried  Cicero, 
in  one  of  those  bursts  of  common-sense  which  he  kept 
usually  for  Atticus'  private  ear,  "  in  earn  insaniavi 
venerationis  incidere  ut  putemus  aptum  nobis  quid- 
quid  Mi,  pro  suo  tempore,  approbaverint."  As  Cicero 
to  the  mob,  so  spake  I  to  Mr.  Hare  when,  ignoring  the 
lapse  of  a  generation,  he  revived  "School"  with  every 
appurtenance  of  a  modern  play.  I  devoted  two  or 
three  of  these  columns  to  showing  him  that  Robertson's 
plays  were,  as  plays,  dead  as  door-nails,  but  might, 
properly  produced,  stimulate  the  archaeologist  and 
touch  the  sentimentalist  to  the  quick.  I  promised  him 
a  great  success  if  he  would  produce  one  of  Robertson's 
plays  with  the  accessories  of  its  period.  Well  I  various 
eyebrows  were  raised,  snorts  emitted,  heads  tossed. 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  beat  his  breast  and  declared  that  the 
fashion  in  men's  costume  had  not  changed  since  '68. 
Had  he  backed  his  words  by  donning  the  clothes  he  had 
worn  in  that  year  and  in  them  walking  up  Piccadilly, 
and  had  his  progress  been  marked  by  no  unusual  inci- 
dent, his  case  would  have  been  more  convincing.  But — 
so  far  as  I  know — he  did  not  embark  on  this  adventure. 
Nor  did  the  public  seem  unable  to  exist  without  seeing 
"School  "  in  modern  costume.  Mr.  Hare,  very  wisely, 
decided  to  produce  "  Ours  "  with  archaeological  effects. 
I  hear  that  the  booking  is  excellent.  Thus  my  advice 
has  been  taken,  my  prophecy  fulfilled.  I  am  much 
gratified  by  the  success  of  the  production. 

As  a  play,  "Ours"  is  dead.  Triviality  and  unreal- 
ness  are,  I  know,  a  great  feature  in  most  modern  plays, 
but  such  triviality  and  such  unrealness  as  were  quite 
good  enough  for  the  'sixties  will  not  pass  muster  now. 
When  we  reflect  that  Robertson's  comedies  were  the 
best  in  his  day,  and  when  we  compare  them  with  (say) 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  we  see  at  once  that  we  have 
made  some  progress  after  all.  We  see  that  if  Robertson 
had  been  born  thirty  years  later  he  would  have  been  a 
better  playwright  than  he  was,  and  we  shudder  to  think 
what  Mr.  Carton  would  have  been  if  he  had  belonged 
to  the  'sixties.  Such  a  farrago  of  silliness  as  the  last 
(the  Crimean)  act  of  "  Ours"  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  modern  play  ;  nor  would  any  modern  dramatist 
dare  to  play  Robertson's  childish  tricks  in  technique. 
Even  the  worst  modern  plays  are  better — insomuch  as 
they  are  nearer  to  life  —  than  Robertson's.  As  a 
dramatic  presentment  of  life,  "Ours"  is  no  good  at 
all.    But,  though  it  tells  a  fatuous  story  and  shows  us 
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no  really  human  beings,  it  reflects,  as  every  play  does, 
the  surface-manners  of  its  period.  In  Mr.  Hare's 
production  of  "  School,"  the  trouble  was  that  mimes 
in  modern  dress  had  to  behave  as  people  who  belonged 
to  a  bygone  age.  This  incongruity  annoyed  the 
audience,  and  it  paralysed  the  mimes.  In  "  Ours," 
,the  congruity  of  costume  with  behaviour  delights  the 
audience,  and  it  gives  the  mimes  a  chance  of  acting. 
Mr.  Kerr  made  the  greatest  success.  Whiskered  and 
in  vast  checks,  he  acted  better  than  I  had  ever  seen 
.him  act  :  for  the  first  time  he  showed  that  he  could 
impersonate.  In  its  essence,  the  part  of  Hugh  Chalcot 
is  a  "  Fred  Kerr  part,"  certainly  ;  but  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years  makes  many  differences,  and  Mr.  Kerr's 
quickness  in  putting  himself  back  into  the  'sixties  was 
a  proof  that  he  could  also,  if  he  chose,  play  brilliantly 
in  parts  not  prefixed  with  his  own  name.  Mr.  Hare 
was,  as  usual,  cameoesque.  Miss  Coleman,  like  Mr. 
Hichens'  dowager,  was  "very,  very  Crimean,"  and 
Miss  Mabel  Lewis  fainted  as  only  a  Terry  could.  The 
one  member  of  the  cast  who  did  not  impress  me  was 
Mr.  Frank  Gillmore.  He  did  not  seem  to  atone  in 
intelligence  for  what  he  has  yet  to  acquire  in  technique. 
Also,  he  should  not  have  worn  a  little  naval  beard 
in  the  Crimea — the  "  Crimean  beard  "  was  not  at  all 
like  that. 

"Sweet  Lavender,"  which  Mr.  Terry  has  just  re- 
vived, is  a  kind  of  link  between  the  comedies  of  the 
'sixties  and  those  of  the  iate  'nineties.  It  is  an  essay 
in  Robertsonism,  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  modern 
improvements.  In  sentiment  it  is  as  saccharine,  and  in 
plot  as  silly,  and  in  characterisation  almost  as  unreal, 
as  any  play  of  the  Master's,  but  the  scenes  are  ordered 
far  more  naturally,  and  the  coincidences  far  more 
dexterously  explained,  and  there  are  no  soliloquies  to 
speak  of.  The  Temple  laundress  and  her  daughter — 
oh  daughter  yet  more  lady-like  than  thy  lady-like 
mother ! — and  the  rich  banker  whose  adopted  son 
loves  the  laundress'  daughter  who  turns  out  to  be  also 
his  ;  the  news  of  the  rich  banker's  ruin  coinciding  with 
his  recognition  of  the  laundress ;  the  cooking,  the 
sweeping,  the  dusting,  the  washing-up,  the  clearing 
away  ;  the  rich  banker's  sister  who  is  changed  suddenly 
from  vixenishness  to  sweet  benevolence  by  the  loss  of 
her  fortune ;  the  reclamation  of  the  dipsomaniacal 
barrister,  and  the  large  legacy  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
his  noble  use  of  it — all  these  things  are  true-blue  Robert- 
sonian,  of  course.  But  Mr.  Pinero  has  manipulated 
them  much  more  adroitly  than  Robertson  could  have 
manipulated  them — so  adroitly,  indeed,  that  they  are 
almost  convincing,  even  now.  "Sweet  Lavender"  is 
still  a  very  pretty  entertainment,  and  it  will  be  still 
prettier  ten  years  hence,  when  (as  I  hope)  it  will  be 
revived  with  appropriate  costumes.  Humour  is  ever 
Mr.  Pinero's  strongest  point,  and  in  none  of  his  plays 
does  it  so  gaily  effervesce  and  overbubble  as  in  "  Sweet 
Lavender  :  "  one  is  either  smiling  or  laughing  so  long  as 
the  curtain  is  up — sometimes  at  the  play,  but,  on  the 
whole,  more  often  with  it.  As  Dick  Phenyl,  the  tipsy 
but  sterling  barrister,  Mr.  Edward  Terry  acts  as  well  as 
ever.  In  the  grotesque-pathetic  style,  which  is  the 
style  needed  for  such  a  part,  he  is  without  any  rival. 
And  Miss  Nma  Boucicault  plays  the  laundress'  daughter 
very  intelligently,  and  Miss  Maude  Millett  plays  the 
banker's  niece  very  sensibly. 

I  did  not  see  the  prologue  of  "The  Only  Way"  at 
the  Lyceum.  When  I  am  forced  to  choose  between 
coffee  and  a  prologue,  1  take  coffee.  I  do  not  blame 
myself.  Whether  one  have  dined  ill  or  well,  coffee  is 
the  inevitable  colophon  to  one's  meal  ;  but  who  has 
ever  seen  a  prologue  that  was  not  utterly  superfluous 
to  the  play  that  followed  it  ?  Evidently,  the  pro- 
logue of  "The  Only  Way"  had  not  accomplished 
much,  for  the  first  two  acts  were  little  but  a 
preparation  for  the  last  two.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men wandered  about  the  stage,  talking  (in  under-tones) 
about  relationships  and  antecedent  circumstances, 
slow  1\  disposing  of  all  those  details  which  beset  the 
conscientious  dramatist  who  takes  a  well-known  novel 
as  his  material.  The  effect  was  not  inspiriting,  I 
confess.  My  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower.  My  atten- 
tion wandered  further  and  further.  Sudden  relief 
camei  however,  as  the  curtain  rose  on  the  third 
act.   .   .   .   The    French    Revolution    in    full  swing, 


a  court-house  crammed  with  red-capped  men  and 
unsexed  women,  all  shrieking  and  murmuring  and 
shaking  their  fists,  and  taking  now  one  side,  now 
another.  The  whole  act  was  splendidly  stage-managed 
and  was,  physically,  most  exciting.  Then  came  the 
fourth  act — a  charming  souvenir  of  that  scene  in  the 
"  Sign  of  the  Cross"  where  we  saw  the  early  Christians 
awaiting  their  turns  to  be  devoured  by  the  lions.  Here 
there  were  pairs  dc  Fra7icc  instead  of  early  Christians, 
the  guillotine  instead  of  lions,  and  a  Parisian  mob 
roaring  greedily  instead  of  a  Roman  one.  Other- 
wise, there  was  no  difference,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
emotions  was,  in  either  case,  identical.  Thus  "The 
Only  Way "  was  saved.  If  its  first  two  acts  could 
be  ruthlessly  revised  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  it  might 
run  for  ever.  As  it  is,  it  will  probably  run  as  long  as 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  season.  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  him- 
self gave  an  extremely  interesting  performance.  A 
more  violent  and  ebullient  method  than  his  would  have 
suited  the  part  better,  but  he  achieved  much  through 
sheer  sense  of  the  picturesque.  A  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque is  very  rare  among  actors,  and  without  it  no 
actor  can  achieve  a  great  position.  So  much  the  better 
for  Mr.  Harvey's  prospects. 

1  had  feared  that  Mr.  George  Moore  and  "The 
Heather  Field  "  would  paralyse  "literary  drama  "for 
the  present.  But  I  have  just  received  a  little  book  which 
assures  me  that  my  fear  was  unfounded.  "  Excursions 
in  Comedy,"  by  Mr.  William  Toynbee  (Glaisher),  are 
plays  which  have  real  literary  charm  and  value.  In 
"  A  Prank  of  Cupid"  and  "Monsieur  Methuselah" 
Mr.  Toynbee  gives  us  the  manners  of  the  last  century 
with  a  delicate  fidelity  that  must  be  the  outcome  of 
great  love.  In  all  his  dialogue  there  is  wit,  and  a 
peculiar  formal  grace,  very  rare  in  playwrights.  "  I 
like  fastidious  people."  says  one  of  his  characters ; 
"  there  are  too  few  of  them  nowadays."  Certainly, 
Mr.  Toynbee  is  among  the  survivors,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  these  filagrees  of  his.  Max. 


MR.   ARMSTRONG'S  "GAINSBOROUGH." 

"  Gainsborough  and  his  place  in  English  Art."  Byr 
Walter  Armstrong.  With  sixty-two  photogravures 
and  ten  lithographic  facsimiles  in  colour.  London  : 
William  Heinemann.  1898. 

IN  a  too  belated  notice  of  this  splendid  volume  I  shall 
not  repeat  at  length  the  praises  it  has  won  on  all 
hands  for  its  plates,  paper,  printing  and  get-up.  Photo- 
gravure, perhaps,  gives  too  dark  and  smoky  a  look  to 
Gainsborough's  glancing  paint  ;  but  a  plate  like  "  The 
Morning  Walk  "  brings  us  wonderfully  near  to  a  picture 
which  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm, 
calls  the  masterpiece  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
drawings,  too,  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
well  rendered  by  Mr.  Griggs.  After  a  course  of  "art- 
books  "  printed,  for  the  sake  of  half-tone  blocks,  on 
abominable  shiny  paper,  it  is  a  physical  pleasure  to 
read  these  pages. 

Justice  has  no  doubt  also  been  done  to  the  vigour 
and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  text.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  add  appreciably  to  the  familiar  and  scanty- 
materials  for  the  life  of  Gainsborough,  but  he  brings  to 
his  annotation  of  the  matter  of  Thicknesse,  Fulcher, 
&c,  shrewdness  of  interpretation  and  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  painting.  We  have  to  thank 
him,  moreover,  for  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  paintings 
and  drawings.  But  the  feature  of  the  book  on  which  I 
shall  take  leave  at  this  date  to  dwell  is  somewhat 
loosely  attached  to  its  subject— Gainsborough.  With 
scanty  material  to  work  upon  and  some  chapters 
to  fill,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  indulged  himself  in 
divagations  about  the  "  sumjeel  "  and  "  om- 
ject,"  the  theory  of  art,  impressionism,  and  other 
philosophical  matters.  I  share  his  weakness  for 
such  speculations,  and  cannot  but  be  roused  by  the 
jaunty  air  of  finality  with  w  hich  he  disposes  of  all  our 
hoary  difficulties.  He  buzzes  over  the  treacherous 
ground  w  ith  the  importance  of  a  fly  who  has  discovered 
how  to  sip  the  sweet  glue  on  the  flypaper  without  get- 
ting its  feet  stuck.  The  bodies  of  critics  past  and  gone, 
anil  agitated  frames  with  just  a  feeble  kick  left  in  one  leg, 
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lie  thickly  trapped  in  the  fallacious  stuff,  and  he  lec  tures 
them  as  they  lie. 

I  should  like,  of  course,  to  convince  him  at  length 
that,  for  all  his  jauntiness,  he  has  really  left  all  his  own 
legs  sticking,  and  has  not  one  to  stand  upon  ;  but,  not 
to  weary  the  patience  of  my  readers,  I  will  only  point  to 
a  few  tale-telling  fragments. 

In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Armstrong  flings  down 
the  gauntlet  with  a  theory  of  art.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  know  where  to  begin,  and  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  many  things  in  the  chapter  are  true  and  feli- 
citously expressed  ;  but  just  as  often  Mr.  Armstrong 
seems  to  me  to  tumble  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
oldest,  most  familiar,  pits  of  fallacy.  For  example, 
the  fallacy  of  "  correct  drawing." 

"  The  original,  essential,  non-conventional  factors  in 
a  picture  are  design,  colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  handling. 
By  design,  I  do  not  mean  correctness  or  even  objective 
significance  of  draughtsmanship,  but  the  organisation 
into  unity  of  the  linear  elements  in  the  conception. 
Correct  drawing,  even  when  objectively  significant,  is 
not  art,  but  science.  The  human  figure  may  be  rendered 
in  line  with  the  most  scrupulous  veracity,  and  yet  leave 
our  aesthetic  emotions  entirely  untouched.  Art  only 
comes  in  when  the  figure,  sufficiently  drawn,  is  induced 
by  its  movement,  lighting,  colour,  and  manipula- 
tion, to  contribute  to  the  force  and  coherence 
with  which  the  artist  expresses  his  own  emotions. 
Colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  handling  are  freer  dialects 
than  design  ;  their  grammar  is  less  rigid,  the  demand 
for  illusion  not  so  liable  to  be  tyrannically  used  or 
erected  into  a  test.  The  objects  which  a  painter  elects 
to  represent  are  only  vehicles  for  his  aesthetic  appeal. 
Having  chosen  them,  he  is  obliged  to  control  his 
rendering  with  a  certain  regard  for  fact,  otherwise  he 
would  so  distrust  the  spectator  that  the  condition  of 
mind  required  for  aesthetic  enjoyment  would  never  be 
reached.  But  mere  correctness  of  imitation  holds  no 
higher  place  in  a  picture  than  grammar  does  in  a  poem. 
It  is  an  antecedent  condition  to  complete  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  audience  or  spectator,  but  no  amount  of  it 

will  constitute  art  " 

Now  here  we  have  a  belief  that  there  is  something 
we  can  call  "  correct  drawing  "  or  "  correct  grammar." 
This  "  correct  "  or  "sufficient"  drawing  once  secured, 
art  may  begin.  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  draw- 
ing or  the  grammar  up  to  this  "correct"  point,  and 
after  this  point  apparently  the  beauty  of  painting  or 
verse  consists  in  something  incocrect — a  freer  dialect, 
a  want  of  rigidity.  Now,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "correct  drawing"  or 
"  correct  grammar."  The  expression  is  vulgarly  used 
to  describe  drawing  or  writing  that  avoids  the  most 
glaring  blunders  in  expression,  but  if  we  take  the 
expression  of  a  fact  in  words  up  from  its  most 
awkward  statement,  which  is  called  "correct"  be- 
cause it  avoids  false -concords,  &c,  through  degrees 
of  more  telling  order,  juster  choice  of  words  and 
cadence,  up  to  its  most  magical,  poetical  expression, 
every  change,  every  improvement  in  that  statement 
is  a  change,  an  improvement  in  its  grammar.  What, 
then,  was  supposed  to  be  "correct"  is  corrected  and 
corrected  and  corrected  till  it  reaches  the  climax  of 
expressiveness,  and  all  the  time  the  grammar  becomes 
better  and  better.  "  No  amount  of  grammar,"  says 
Mr.  Armstrong,  "  will  constitute  art."  I  am  not  going 
to  fall  into  his  mistake  and  say  that  grammar  only  will, 
but  I  do  say  that  every  advance  in  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  emotion  is  describable  as  a  development  of 
grammar  or  drawing,  as  the  case  may  be.  Take  one  of 
the  elements  that  Mr.  Armstrong  opposes  to  correct 
drawing,  viz.  handling.  If  handling  is  only  a  pleasant 
knocking  about  of  the  paint  to  show  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  paint  or  the  muscular  vigour  of  the 
painter,  we  have  handling  on  its  very  lowest  terms. 
Really  fine  handling,  that  of  Rembrandt  supremely, 
means  the  use  of  these  qualities  as  expressive  tools, 
means,  therefore,  not  less,  but  more  and  better  drawing, 
drawing  in  excelsis.  The  opposition  in  this  paragraph 
ought  to  have  been,  not  between  correct  and  artistic 
drawing,  but  between  artistic  drawing,  drawing  that 
expresses  the  matter  in  hand,  and  explanatory  drawing, 
drawing  which  explains  what  does  not  at  the  moment 
call  for  explanation. 


But  Mr.  Armstrong  is  driving  at  another  fallacy  in 
this  and  preceding  paragraphs.     In  trying  to  get  at  the 
"essentially"  artistic  element  in    art,  he  begins  by 
threatening  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  significant  side,  and 
wishes  us  to  find  it  in  the  arrangement  of  lines,  colours, 
and  so  forth,  according  to  their  inherent  beauty.  In 
this  he  reverses  the  procedure  of  Tolstoi,  who  thinks 
to  simplify  matters  by  hacking  off  all  this  side  of  beauty, 
and  making  art  consist  purely  in  the  conveyance  of  an 
idea.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of 
explaining  a  thing  as  essentially  consisting  in  half  ol 
itself.     I  can  imagine  an  art  which  plays  only  with  lines 
and  colours  that  have  no  meaning  ;  but  once  an  image 
is  taken  on  board  (and  this  is  the  art  of  painting),  why 
minimise  the  consequences  and  pretend  it  was  only 
taken  on  board  as  a  steerage  passenger  who  pays  his 
way  by  taking  a  hand  at  the  ropes  ?    No  ;  when  the 
image  comes  on  board  he  comes  as  the  pilot,  and  all 
the  beauties  of  material  handling,  &c. ,  are  thenceforth 
judged  as  they  obey  and  further  his  orders.    I  am  not 
certain,  really,  whether  Mr.  Armstrong  occupies  this 
fallacy  in  more  than  a  flitting  wav.    In  the  paragraph 
quoted  we  see  him  preparing  for  flight.    "  The  objects 
which  a  painter  elects  to  represent  are  only  vehicles 
for  his  aesthetic  appeal.     Having  chosen  them,"  he 
is  obliged  to  be  polite  to  them,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the)'  are  rather  in  the  way.    It  is  sudden,  but  not 
surprising,  a  little  way  down  the  page  to  find,  "Why 
is    '  Othello '   the    aesthetic    masterpiece    of  Shake- 
speare ?    Is  it  not  simply  because  the  resonance  of 
its  lines,  the  sequence,  mass  and  colour  of  its  scenes, 
the  very  pace  at  which  the  action  moves,  are  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  dreadful  passion  of  jealousy  as  the 
funeral  march  of  Chopin  is  of  the  passion  of  regret?" 
Certainly  ;  but  we  are  a  long  way  here  from  taking  up 
objects  as  vehicles  for  colour,  handling,  and  so  forth. 
The  colour,  handling,  and  so  forth  are  now  seized  on 
as  vehicles  for  the  subject,  the  passion  of  jealousy. 
They  carry  one  another  alternately,  then,  these  elements ; 
and,  like  partners  in  a  see-saw,  both  are  "  essential." 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  tell  of  the  most  direful  old 
pit  into  which  Mr.  Armstrong-,  with  the  air  of  a 
revealer,  stumbles.  He  defines  Beauty.  Painters  and 
writers  on  art,  he  says,  have  unfortunately  seldom 
had  the  benefit  of  a  philosophical  training.  To  what 
end,  I  wonder,  serves  a  philosophical  training-,  if  at  the 
close  of  it  a  man  is  still  found  defining  Beauty — trying, 
that  is,  to  describe  Beauty  in  terms  of  something  that 
is  not  Beauty  ?  Mr.  Armstrong  revives  the  old  explana- 
tion of  beauty  by  the  idea  of  fitness  as  refurbished  by 
evolution.  Now  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  any- 
thing we  call  beautiful  may  be  proved  to  have  arrived 
at  its  beauty  by  way  of  adaptations  to  environment  ; 
that  a  rose,  for  example,  is  a  mass  of  tricks  by  which 
rose-life  is  preserved  and  enhanced,  the  colour  itself 
being  a  decoy  for  insects,  who  are  to  help  in  its  propa- 
gation. But  this  last  argument  brings  round  the  circle. 
The  insects  do  this  because  they  admire  the  colour,  and 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  tricks,  we  knew  nothing  of  them 
when  we  began  to  admire,  and  we  admire  no  more  for 
the  knowledge. 

In  picking  out  these  points  I  cannot  but  do  injustice 
to  brilliant  passages  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  introduction. 
Nothing,  however,  seems  to  me  really  to  depend  on  his 
main  thesis  or  theses.  AH  that  is  relevant  to  Gains- 
borough is  gathered  up  in  what  he  says  afterwards  of 
Gainsborough  as  an  "Impressionist."  "Gainsborough," 
he  says,  "  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  impression- 
ists." I  suppose  it  was  tempting  to  use  this  word,  and 
from  what  follows  we  see  what  Mr.  Armstrong  means 
it  to  convey.  He  means  that  Gainsborough  was  an 
unusually  impromptu  painter,  who  worked  at  a  heat, 
following  the  first  impression  of  the  eye,  and  not 
revising  that  impression  from  second  thoughts  or 
the  science  of  a  calmer  moment.  And  he  finds 
in  the  absolute  keeping  and  coherence  of  Gains- 
borough's work,  done  in  this  fashion,  art  unalloyed 
to  a  rare  extent.  With  such  "impressionism" 
he  contrasts  that  of  a  draughtsman  like  Degas,  who 
"underpins"  with  scientific  truth.  The  word  "im- 
pressionism "  can  of  course  be  used  in  different  senses. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  it  to  the  logic  of  con- 
centration and  broadened  effect  in  painting,  to  the  effects 
which  group  about  the  conception  of  focus,  and  depend 
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in  practice  on  the  use  of  Reynolds'  "  dilated  eye." 
French  usage  points  to  an  art  the  very  opposite  of 
Gainsborough's,  whose  landscape  is,  as  far  as  illumina- 
tion goes,  a  studio  curtain  behind  his  figures.  But 
Mr.  Armstrong's  use  of  the  word  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  and,  once  we  understand  his  use  of  it,  no  harm 
is  done  by  its  employment.    But  he  will  never  persuade 
us  that  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between  art  like  this 
and  the  more  deeply  revised,   more  thoroughly  con- 
structed art  equally  bent  upon  the  secrets  of  expression. 
Gainsborough  himself,  to  arrive  at  his  simplicity  of  im- 
pression, must  often  have  passed  from  the  "  innocent  " 
look  at  the  facts  to  the  analytic  ;  it  is  the  procedure 
backwards  and  forwards  of  every  artist.    In  the  end 
a  rapid  unrevised  survey  contented  him,  because  he  was 
sure,  with  a  minimum  of  construction,  to  catch  so  sure 
a  charm  and  elegance  that  the  defect  might  pass.  We 
see  him  write  in  on  a  vaguely  apprehended  bag  of  a 
head   the  dominating  expressive    features,    the  eyes 
flattened  away  from  the  spring  of  the  nose  by  the  eager 
play  of  the  brush  that  radiates  out  and  peaks  the  eye- 
brows ;  then  the  nose  written  in,  and  the  mouth,  with 
tender  excursions  away  into  the  unknown  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  whole  rounded  in  by  the  hair  and  chin,  when  a 
limit  must  be  reached.    All  this,  and  the  extension  of 
silk  and  feathers  into  sky  and  trees,  let  us  praise  at  its 
inspired  moments,  but  not  make  of  it  a  battering  ram 
for  the   ten   times  alembicated  art  of  Leonardo  and 
Rembrandt.     I  am  inclined  to  think  a  closer  grappling 
with  the  actual  form  of  Gainsborough  and  his  social 
subject,  as    compared    with    those    of   Vandyck  and 
Watteau,  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  vague  dis- 
tinctions drawn  by  Mr.  Armstrong.     Many  other  points 
I  have  noted  for  discussion,  but  1  have  already  outrun 
my  space.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  DREARY  CONCERT  SEASON. 

OWING  as  much  as  we  do  to  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr. 
Wood,  one  is  bound  to  say  the  best  thing  possible 
of  them  in  all  circumstances  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  ask  whether  their  programmes  have  not 
lacked  interest  just  a  trifle  of  late.  At  their  last 
concert,  for  instance,  we  were  given  some  of  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue"  music,  Brahms'  violin  concerto  in  D, 
Mozart's  early  symphony  in  E  flat,  and  a  symphonic 
rhapsody  by  Karel  Bendl.  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  sang 
a  scena  from  Thomas'  "Hamlet"  and  an  "air  du 
Rossignol  "  by  V.  Masse.  The  entertainment  was  to 
have  ended  with  the  Procession  of  Gods  into  Valhalla 
from  "The  Rhinegold,"  but  unluckily  the  band  forgot 
this,  and  before  we  had  recovered  from  the  stupefac- 
tion caused  by  the  Bendl  piece,  they  rose  and  went 
out,  sweeping  Mr.  Wood  helplessly  before  them, 
leaving  the  larger  part  of  an  expectant  audience  sitting 
in  the  hall.  Being  a  hardened  musical  critic  I  perceived 
at  once  that  my  anticipations  for  the  afternoon  were 
blasted,  and  I  also  departed.  Whether  the  audience 
sat  on,  hoping  against  hope,  until  Sunday  afternoon,  I 
cannot  say.  Mr.  Newman  should  not  trifle  with  his 
audience  in  this  way.  We  have  all  heard  enough 
Wagner  on  the  concert  platform,  it  is  true  ;  but  the 
Procession  music  would  have  been  as  cool  water  in  a 
fiery  desert  after  the  terribly  tedious  proceedings  of  the 
afternoon  ;  and  if  Mr.  Newman  had  resolved  that  we 
should  not  have  it,  at  least  the  band  might  have  struck 
up  the  first  two  bars  of  "God  save  the  Queen."  That 
atrociously  English  melody  can  be  relied  on  to  clear 
any  hall  much  quicker  than  the  police  could  do  it.  And 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  what  he  means  by  dragging  me 
from  my  comfortable  hearth  on  a  dull,  damp  Saturday 
afternoon  by  announcing  the  Mozart  symphony 
in  E  flat,  and  then  playing,  not  the  sym- 
phony in  E  flat,  but  a  boyish  one  in  that 
key.  Of  course  the  boyish  one  has  a  certain  interest, 
but  scarcely  sufficient  to  drag  even  so  ardent  a  Mozart 
lover  as  myself  to  Queen's  Hall.  And  beyond  it  there 
was  nothing  in  the  programme  to  allure  one.  "  L'Enfant 
Prodigue  "  music  is  pretty  enough,  and  Mr.  Wood 
played  it  prettily,  which  is  all  that  could  he  done. 
Some  parts  of  the  Brahms  concerto  are  fine,  some  dull  ; 
and  the  player,  Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  though  a  good 
violinist,  is  by  no  means  a  great  one;  so  there  was  no 
special  attraction  there.  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  though 


extremely  popular,  on  account,  I  understand,  of  her 
exceptionally  high  notes,  is  not  as  yet  an  artist.  The 
songs  she  chose  were  mere  florid  exercises,  and  exer- 
cises which  would  sound  better  played  by  a  musical- 
box  than  on  the  human  voice.    While  she  sang,  I 
slept  ;  and  while  I  slept,  lo  !  I  dreamed  a  dream.  A 
friend  seemed  to  lead  me  to  a  fine  organ  ;  when  the 
organ  was  tried,  no  fine  music  could   be  played  on 
it;   but  my  friend  said  "That  is  true;  but  try  the 
highest  octave  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  heard  tone 
so  clear  before."    I  had  to  admit  I  had  not,  and  awoke 
through  my  efforts  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  an  instrument  to  possess  a  marvellously 
shrill  and  clear  upper  octave.    As  I  woke  Miss  Yaw 
was  finishing  her  nightingale  song.   She  needs  to  study 
the  elements  of  recitative-singing  at  once  ;  for  though 
the  melodies  of  the  "Hamlet"  scena  might  sound 
charming  on  a  musical  box,  recitative,  even  in  French, 
sounds  absurd  when  it  resembles  recitative  played  by  a 
musical  box.    Altogether  the  afternoon  was  saturated 
with  a  positively  deadly  dulness.    It  is  of  course  very 
difficult  to  make  up  programmes  containing  enough  of 
novelty  and  freshness  to  draw  large  audiences  ;  and 
apart  from  this,  it  is  of  course  right  to  enable  English 
audiences  to  hear  music  that  has   not  been  played 
before.     But    the    majority  of  London  concert-goers 
have  surely  heard  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue."    The  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  it  occupied   were   therefore  wasted, 
unless  indeed  Mr.  Wood  does  not  care  what  he  plays 
so  long  as  it  ensures  a  big  house.     In  that  case  why 
not  give  us  selections  from  "The  Belle  of  New  York" 
at  once,  or  engage  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  to  do  a  "  turn  " 
between  a  Beethoven  symphony  and  a  Brahms  concerto  ? 
As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  I  know  Mr.  Wood  does  care 
what  he  plays,  and  has  a  wholesome  contempt  for 
the  taste  of  the  vulgar  crowd.    But  I  fancy  it  has  not 
occurred  to  him  that,  if  novelties  we  must  have,  the 
precious  minutes  of  his  afternoon  concerts  should  be 
devoted  mainly  to  things  we  have  not  heard  before 
and  are  unlikely  to  hear  elsewhere.    The  choice  is  not 
so  limited  as  might  be  thought.    One  need  not  neces- 
sarily fall  back  on  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Dr.  Brown,  or  Professor  Hydyddledyddle,  or  even  on 
the  masterworks  of  Herr  Zwxkflgn,  the  distinguished 
Hungarian  composer.    There  is  plenty  of  old  music 
in  the  world  that    is  perfectly  new.    It  was  a  very 
old  continent  that  became  New  England.     Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  of  Bach,  Handel  (for  even 
Handel    is    amongst  ^the    great    unknowns),  Gretry, 
Rameau,  and  the  old  Italians,  properly  (played — played, 
that  is,  as  Mr.  Wood  is  well  able  to  play  them,  with 
delicacy  and  a  keen  feeling  for  their  old-world  idiom — 
these  would  come  as  revelations  to  the  English  public. 
My  business  is,  I  am  aware,  to  criticise  what  is  per- 
formed, and  not  to  say  what  should  be  performed.  But 
the  critical  worm  turns  at  times.    These  suggestions 
are  wrung  from  me  by  the  recollection  of  "  L'Enfant 
Prodigue  "  and  the  Bendl  rhapsody. 

"Tired  of  all  these,  for"  some  kind  of  change 
"I  cry,  As,  to  behold"  the  piano-athlete  lording  it 
and  the  genuine  musician  kicked  ignominiously  from  our 
doors.  The  piano-athlete  has  had  a  long  reign  in 
London,  and  his  reign  is  not  by  any  means  ended  yet. 
Why  ?  Because  the  complexity  and  ennui  of  modern 
life,  its  unreality  and  horror  of  simplicity  and  the  naked 
truth,  its  wide  outlook  on  the  whole  of  human  life 
(made  possible  by  railway  and  telegraph),  its  good 
features  as  well  as  its  had  features,  have  resulted  not 
otiiy,  as  Ruskin  said,  in  our  longing' to  be  anywhere  else 
than  where  we  are  and  in  any  other  time  than  our  own 
time,  but  also  in  a  crazy  desire  to  make  every  machine 
or  tool  or  instrument  serve  another  purpose  than  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  fitted.  No  organist  wants  to 
play  organ-music  on  the  organ,  and  no  audience  wants 
to  hear  it  :  both  player  and  audience  want  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  barnyard,  of  the  woods  in  summer,  ot  the 
thunder-storm,  more  or  less  successfully  imitated.  No 
clarinettist  is  content  with  the  genuine  characteristics 
of  the  clarinet  :  he  wants  the  agility  and  the  long 
upper  range  of  the  flute  as  well.  The  flautist  foi 
his  part  wants  the  richness  and  loudness  of  clarinet 
in  his  lower  register.  And  the  pianist  wants  to 
imitate  the  flute,  the  clarinet,  the  piano,  the  orchest ra 

and  every  instrumeirt  in   or  not  in  the  orchestra. 
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Besides  that,    he  wants   to   do   feats  which  should 
be  the  inalienable  copyright  of  the  gymnast  and  the 
conjurer ;  and  the  audience  is  with  him  in  the  belief 
that  these  are  the  things  for  which  the  piano  was  in- 
vented and  for  which  piano-playing  is  taught.  The 
piano  was  once  an  individual  instrument,  an  instrument 
with  a  quite  definite  character  of  its  own  :  now  it  is 
become  a  monstrous  hybrid,  a  strange  and  horrible 
Circe  with  power  to  change  musicians  into  curious 
animals,  all  their  musicianship  turned  to  an  intense  lust 
for  an  exaggerated  technique.  A  few  pianists,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  face  of  Europe,  have  resisted 
the  enchantment  to  an  extent,  and  combine  with  the 
lust  for  technique  a  love  of  music  and  beautiful  tone 
and  phrasing.    But  they  are  spoken  of  as  pianists  of 
inferior  ta'ent  :  their  superiority  is  considered  a  mark 
of  lower  talent  and  is  decidedly  a  drawback  to  their 
success.    Schools  of  playing,  in  the  old  and  only  true 
sense,  there  are  none.    The  difference  between  Mozart 
and   Clementi  was   that  Mozart  took  one  essential 
feature    of  the   piano   and   made    the  most    of  it, 
while  Clementi  made  the  most  of  another  essential 
feature.    The  difference  between  our  modern  so-called 
schools  is  merely  that  me  tries  less  than  another  to 
make  the  most  of  possibilities  which  are  not  essential 
features  of  the  piano.     So  A  comes  and  does  wonder- 
ful tricks  and  holds  his  own  in  the  public  estimation 
until  B  does  one  trick  more,  and  by  making  a  new 
sensation  eclipses  A.    Were  A  and  B  both  artists,  both 
might  hold  their  own.    But  of  artists  there  are  few,  and 
of  instruments  for  them  to  play  on  there  are  fewer. 
There  are  passages  in  Beethoven  which  have  not  been 
heard  by  the  modern  ear,  simply  because  the  modern 
piano  is  not  the  piano  they  were  written  for,  and  on  the 
piano  they  were  written  for  they  produce  a  totally 
different  effect  to  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  modern 
piano.    The  best  pianists  either  boldly  play  the  loud 
passages  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with  about  thirty 
times  the  intensity  of  tone  the  composers  wrote  for, 
or    "fake"    the    instrument    as     an     oboist  does 
when    his    oboe    gets    quarter    of    a    tone    flat  in 
the  middle  of  a  symphony.    But,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  waste 
of  energy  for  any  pianist  to  try  to  play  in  musicianlv 
fashion  ;  and  most  pianists  seem  to  realise  this,  and 
never  try.    Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  piano 
recitals  given  in  London  are  not  only  not  worth  attend- 
ing, but  are  a  positive  offence  to  one's  artistic  conscience. 
1  shirk  them  without  shame,  especially  at  such  times  as 
at  present,  when  the  athletes  are  not  even  first-rate 
athletes,  but  for  the  most  part  tenth-rate,  weak-kneed, 
or   rather   weak-wristed,  weak-fingered,  weak-armed 
imitators  of  the  first-rate  men.      Dohnanj  i  is  most 
musician-like  of  all  to  be  heard  just  now.    But  Miss 
Eibenchiitz  is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  virtuosi.  I 
should  like  to  call  her  a  great  artist,  but  cannot ;  but 
she  is  at  any  rate  a  highly  agreeable  artist.    She  plays 
Beethoven  rather  callously,  Brahms  she  makes  agree- 
able, and  in  Schumann  she  is  at  her  best.     Her  tone 
never  becomes  unpleasant ;  she  is  always  intelligent 
and  always  keeps  a  clear  head,  with  the  result  of 
always  playing   clearly  ;    she   abuses  neither  of  the 
pedals  ;  and  when  she  is  in  sympathy  with  the  music 
she  succeeds  in  delighting  everyone.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

the  Friday  of  last  week  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
v^  a  bad  attack  of  nerves.  The  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Faure,  succeeding  the  difficulties  of 
the  carry-over  in  the  mining  section  at  the  previous 
settlement,  caused  a  decided  scare,  and  on  Friday 
morning  there  was  a  rush  of  speculators  for  the  rise 
to  close  their  commitments,  and  the  downward  move- 
ment was  still  further  accentuated  by  the  action  of  a 
number  of  somewhat  rash  professional  "  bears."  The 
Mining  Market  suffered  most,  owing  to  its  particularly 
nervous  condition,  but  Foreign  Stocks  and  Home  Rail- 
ways vvere  also  depressed,  for  what  reason,  except  from 
a  desire  to  put  on  mourning  for  the  dead  President,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  discover.  Very  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  London,  however,  when  the  Paris  Bourse 
opened  it  was  found  that  French  operators  were 
very    differently   affected     by   the    sad   news,  and, 


instead   of  being   sellers,  they   came     over  buyers 
at  the    lower    levels    which   had    been  established 
in  London.     Consequently  there  was  an  immediate 
recovery,  and  on  Saturday  prices  were  pretty  generally 
restored  to  almost  their  previous  level.    The  election 
of  President  Loubet  by  a  very  large  majority  at  the  first 
ballot,  his  reception  and  his  Message,  giving  some 
indications  that  he  is  a  stronger  man  than  was  at  first 
generally  believed,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  is  a  staunch 
Republican  not  disposed  to  tolerate  any  nonsense  from 
Pretenders  or  from  the  Rocheforts  and  Derouledes, 
imparted    further   confidence    to    the   markets.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  crisis  was  safely  passed  over, 
though  this  was  no  doubt  due  in  great  part  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  had  arisen,  has  rehabilitated 
the  French  Republic  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
contributed  to  a  feeling  of  greater  confidence   in  its 
stability.     There  were,    however,    some  forebodings 
that  the  funeral  of  President  Faure  might  still  prove  the 
occasion  for  serious  disturbances  in  Paris,  and  this 
fear,  combined  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
which  would  be  disclosed  by  the  Settlement,  which 
began  on  Tuesday  in  the  Mining  and  on  Wednesday  in 
the  general  markets,  prevented  the  recovery  from  being 
considerable.    On  Thursday  afternoon  both  these  fears 
were  dispelled.    The  funeral  in  Paris  passed  off  prac- 
tically without  incident,  and  the  stringent  precautions 
taken  by  the  police,  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  order 
issued  by  the  Prefect,  added  to  the  growing  belief  in 
the  new  President's  firmness  and  in  the  probability  of 
a  better  state  of  affairs  in   France  under  his  regime. 
Further,  the  progress  of  the  Settlement  showed  that 
the  account  has  been   brought  into  a  much  healthier 
condition,   and  that  it  is  now  of  quite  manageable 
dimensions.     Consequently  the  markets  closed  buoyant 
on  Thursday  night,  and  it  is  now  the  general  belief 
that  the  new  account  will  be  of  a  very  favourable 
character. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  the  Money  Market  displays  a  perceptibly  harder 
tendency,  and  the  Settlement  requirements  have  con- 
tributed to  its  firmness.    The  principal  element  which 
has  hardened  rates  is,  however,  the  inflow  of  taxes, 
the    Bank    return    on    Thursday   showing    the  very 
large  increase  of  ,£1,719,715  in  the  public  deposits. 
This  signifies  the  end  of  one  of  the  factors  which 
have    recently    contributed     to    the    ease    of  the 
money  market.     Exceptionally  heavy  Government  dis- 
bursements have  keptthe  market  plentifully  supplied  with 
cash,  but  from  now  onwards  until  the  end  of  the  quarter 
this  superabundance  of  money  will  in  all  likelihood 
cease.    Already  it  would  seem  that  the  market  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  a  large  amount  from  the  Bank, 
Government  and  "  other  "  securities  being  up  ,£727, 137. 
"Other"  deposits  have  at  the  same  time  decreased 
,£897,700,  these  two   amounts  together  representing 
almost  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  public  deposits. 
Although  ,£182,000  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
for  abroad  on  balance  during  the  week,  the  reserve  has 
increased  ,£125,201,  but  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  has  fallen  ^  per  cent.,  to  45^  per  cent.  The 
position  of  the  Bank  is,  however,  more  favourable  than 
on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  the  ratio  being  i| 
per  cent,  higher,  although  the  total  reserve  is  only  about 
,£30,000  higher.    The  unusual  extent  of  the  Govern- 
ment disbursements  during  the  past  half-year  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  public  deposits  are  now 
more  than  ,£3,000,000  lower  than  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

Whilst  we  do  not  anticipate  any  stringency  of  money 
in  London  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasons  already 
given,  we  also  think  it  probable  that  for  some  time 
there  will  be  a  slightly  firmer  tendency  in  the  Money 
Market.  Not  only  are  trade  and  industry  active,  and 
therefore  drawing  largely  on  available  supplies,  but 
precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  large 
outflow  of  money  from  this  country  to  France  when 
the  United  States  pays  over  the  purchase-money  for 
the  Philippines  to  Spain  from  the  balances  still  lying  in 
London,  in  spite  of  the  recent  enormous  export  of 
American  securities  across  the  Atlantic.  Recent  events 
in  France  make  it  probable  that  conditions  in  Paris 
will  soon  materially  improve,  and  arrangements  for  the 
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above  purpose  should  be  easily  made.  Further,  the 
position  in  Berlin  is  materially  better  in  every  respect. 
There  is,  in  fact,  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  of 
the  recent  monetary  crisis  there  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood. Industrial  activity  in  Germany  is  un- 
doubtedly on  the  increase,  and  demands  large  supplies 
of  capital  ;  but  the  ease  with  which  the  Berlin  Money 
Market  has  recovered  after  the  great  strain  to 
which  it  was  exposed  in  the  later  months  of 
the  past  year  shows  that  German  resources 
are  considerably  larger  than  they  were  supposed 
to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
the  crisis  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  weakness  in 
Germany's  credit  resources,  but  to  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  in  suddenly  withdrawing 
the  accommodation  it  had  been  giving  to  Berlin 
capitalists.  Since  the  amount  thus  withdrawn  repre- 
sented a  sum  probably  approaching  600,000,000  francs, 
'  the  difficulty  in  which  Berlin  was  suddenly  placed  can  be 
understood,  and  whether  the  French  bank  acted  from 
political  or  from  financial  motives,  it  is  certain  that  its 
reputation  has  suffered  severely  in  Germany  on  account 
of  its  unexplained  refusal  to  continue  the  facilities  it  had 
previously  given.  It  is  at  present  in  New  York  that 
danger  for  the  future  lies.  There  the  speculative 
account  open  is  still  unparalleled  in  dimensions,  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  securities  sold  by  Europe  to 
United  States  investors  must  either  be  taken  up  or 
carried  with  borrowed  money.  Moreover,  the  usual 
outflow  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  interior  at  this 
season  is  beginning,  and  New  York  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  draw  upon  London  on  the  same  terms  as  in  previous 
years.  We  doubt  whether  the  present  speculative  position 
in  New  York  can  be  maintained  much  longer  under  these 
conditions  ;  and  although  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
trade  and  the  undoubted  present  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  may  tide  safely  over  the 
crisis,  it  behoves  those  who  dabble  in  American  securi- 
ties on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  act  with  caution. 

The  Settlement  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  revealed 
few  remarkable  movements  during  the  past  account, 
though  the  majority  of  changes  were  in  the  downward 
direction.  The  most  considerable  rise  was  in  Furness 
Railway  stock,  which  moved  5  points  up.  Great  Wes- 
tern new  stock  rose  3^,  and  the  new  developments  of 
this  line,  combined  with  the  continued  increase  in  traffic 
receipts,  indicating  an  early  restoration  of  the  dividend 
to  its  old  level,  make  the  old  stock  also  worthy  of 
attention  at  its  present  price.  Last  week  the  increase 
in  the  Great  Western's  receipts  was  ^6,210,  following 
an  increase  of  £  7,680  last  year.  All  the  Great  Nor- 
thern stocks  moved  up  during  the  account,  justifiably, 
as  we  have  shown  on  several  occasions,  and  in  this  case 
also  there  was  a  satisfactory  increase  in  receipts  of 
,£4,020,  following  an  increase  last  year.  Midland  Pre- 
ferred and  Deferred  stocks,  however,  remain  stagnant, 
the  former  moving  up  and  the  latter  down  \  on  the 
account.  In  both  these  stocks  we  see  room  for  a 
material  improvement,  for  the  Midland  receipts  continue 
to  increase  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Great  Central  competition  has  been  largely  over- 
discounted.  Districts,  the  one  English  railway  stock 
which  is  likely  to  move  actively  in  the  near  future,  eased 
off  slightly  during  the  account  to  39^.  There  has  since 
been  a  good  deal  of  important  buying  of  this  stock,  and 
on  Thursday  the  price  rose  to  41.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  a  very  important  step  forward 
in  the  negotiations  which  are  proceeding  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  control  of  the  District  Company  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  South-Eastern  conjointly,  and  it  seems 
to  us  now  highly  probable  that  the  negotiations  will  end 
very  satisfactorily  for  District  shareholders,  certain 
difficult ics  which  threatened  the  whole  scheme  having 
been  removed.  Should  the  scheme  be  carried,  and 
should  it,  as  is  rumoured,  amount  to  a  guarantee  of 
2  per  cent,  on  District  stock,  the  price  may  easily  reach 
50,  though,  as  we  have  already  warned  our  readers,  it 
is  as  well  to  remember  that  ijiiite  two  years  must  elapse 
before  the  arrangement  can  obtain  Parliamentary 
sanction  and  be  carrictl  into  effect. 

American  Rails,  with  the  exception  of  some  irregu- 
larity on  Tuesday,  have  been  a  good  market  all  the  week, 
and  making-up  prices  on  Wednesday  showed  an  almost 


unbroken  series  of  improvements  in  this  department. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market 
in  New  York  and  its  prospects  in  the  immediate  future, 
we  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  Prices  are  in 
this  section,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  stocks,  at  a 
precarious  level,  and  any  stringency  of  money  in  the 
United  States  will  certainly  bring  them  down.  Euro- 
pean investors  and  speculators  who  have  sold  out  with 
handsome  profits,  and  whose  scrip  is  now  in  Wall  Street, 
will  do  well  to  leave  it  there,  and  not  to  be  tempted  to 
take  a  hand  in  any  further  gamble  until  there  has  been 
a  considerable  reaction.  The  exceptions  to  which  we 
have  referred  are,  however,  important.  Making-up 
prices  disclosed  the  significant  fact  that  New  York  Cen- 
trals had  risen  3,  and  Union  Pacific  Common  and  Pre- 
ferred 4  and  3  respectively.  On  Thursday,  New  York 
Central  closed  a  further  \  point  higher,  and  the  rise  in 
Union  Pacific  was  well  maintained.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  scheme  to  which  we  referred  last  week  for 
amalgamating  the  New  York  Central  and  its  dependent 
lines  with  the  Union  Pacific,  under  the  Vanderbilt 
lead,  is  still  in  contemplation.  The  importance  of  such 
an  amalgamation  as  this  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
To  work  a  through  system  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific,  as  the  scheme  proposes  to  do,  under  one 
management,  would  mean  an  enormous  economy  in  the 
expenses  of  administration  ;  and  since  the  plan  would  be 
carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  New  York  Central — 
that  is,  of  the  Vanderbilts — it  is  certain  that  New  York 
Centrals  would  benefit  most  by  the  arrangement. 
Whether  the  public  would  also  benefit  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  things  go  in  the  States.  Here  in  England 
we  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  competition  amongst 
railways  often  makes  for  bad  service.  The  outcry  that 
is  being  raised  in  some  quarters  against  the  working 
agreement  between  the  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the 
South- Eastern  is  wide  of  the  mark,  if  it  means  anything 
more  than  that  proper  Parliamentary  safeguards  shall  be 
imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  now  announce  the  full  details 
of  the  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  fully  conforms  to  the  genera!  outline 
we  were  the  first  to  announce  a  month  ago.  Briefly, 
the  shareholders  of  the  Central  Pacific  under  the  plan  will 
receive  four  Southern  Pacific  shares  and  one  Southern 
Pacific  4  per  cent,  gold  bond  for  every  four  Central  Pacific 
shares.  This  means  that  the  Central  Pacific  is  in  effect 
sold  outright  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  will 
form  an  integral  part  of  its  system  ;  so  that  the  state  of 
affairs  which  enabled  the  Southern  Pacific  to  starve  the 
Central  Pacific  will  be  at  an  end,  and  each  line  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  common  prosperity.  Moreover,  the 
25  per  cent,  of  a  Southern  Pacific  gold  bond  for  each 
Central  Pacific  share  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent,  in 
perpetuity  on  Central  Pacific  stock.  To  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  to  be  increased  to  about  5200,000,000,  which  will 
henceforward  represent  the  capital  of  the  combined 
companies  ;  and  since  the  net  income  of  the  two  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  year  ending 
30  June,  1898,  after  providing  for  the  increased  fixed 
charges  of  both  systems,  shows  a  surplus  of  3;}  million 
dollars,  it  is  clear  that  the  Central  Pacific  shareholders 
have  been  fairly,  and  even  generously,  dealt  with.  A 
powerful  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  provide 
$70,000,000,  the  sum  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  scheme  successfully. 

Moreover,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  have  successfully 
negotiated  with  the  United  States  Government  tor  the 
set  llement  of  the  claim  it  has  upon  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  amounting  to  558,812,000,  and  the 
reorganisation  scheme  provides  for  the  payment  ot  this 
debt.  In  view  of  the  improved  prospects  of  all  American 
railways  and  the  fact  that  the  earnings  on  which  the 
calculations  of  the  effects  of  the  scheme  are  based  were 
those  of  the  year  ending  30  June  last,  when  the  improve- 
ment had  not  had  its  full  effect,  we  consider  that  the 
scheme  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
have  been  made  so  favourable  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  improvement  in  trade  and  industry  in  the  United 
States,  ami  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  credit 
of  the  railways.  As  it  is,  the  Banbury  committee  of 
London  shareholders,   representing  I  majority  of  the 
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outstanding;  stock,  has  agreed  to  the  plan  with  alacrity. 
The  shares  it  held  have  already  been  deposited  with  the 
re-adjustment  managers,  and  Mr.  Morshead,  who  has 
long  been  indefatigably,  but  somewhat  erratically,  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  now  finds  his  occupation  gone.  In 
April  last  Central  Pacifies  were  quoted  at  1 1.  At  the  end 
of  last  year  they  had  risen  as  high  as  43.  When 
we  gave  our  readers  early  information  of  the  favourable 
character  of  the  reorganisation  scheme  and  of  the  probable 
further  rise  in  the  value  of  the  shares,  they  stood  at 
48.  Now  they  have  risen  to  54I,  and  we  expect  that 
they  will  soon  touch  60.  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in  doing  for  the 
Centra!  Pacific  what  they  did  last  year  for  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  shares  of  which  railroad,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  reorganisation  of  its  affairs,  have  risen  from  13-J- 
in  July  last  to  74^  at  the  present  time.  If  the  present 
negotiations  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Company  should  fail,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers 
might  well  be  a>k>-d  to  devote  a  little  of  their  attention 
to  a  railway  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  South  African  market  appears  to  have  wholly 
recovered  its  buoyancy  after  the  very  severe  shake-out 
which  followed  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Mid-February 
Settlement  and  the  further  shake-out,  almost  as 
severe,  which  occurred  on  Friday  morning  last  week  in 
consequence  of  the  fear  of  what  might  ensue  upon 
President  Faure's  sudden  death.  The  market  is  now 
undoubtedly  in  a  far  healthier  condition  than  it  was  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  ripe  for  a  further  upward  move- 
ment. Then  there  was  an  enormously  swollen  but 
correspondingly  weak  bull  account.  Now  the  weak 
people  have  all  been  shaken  or  squeezed  out, 
■many  of  those  who  had  bought  quite  beyond  their 
means  to  take  up  having  been  compelled  to  sell  through 
the  impossibility  of  finding  facilities  for  carrying  over 
stock.  There  is,  it  is  true,  still  a  large  account  open 
for  the  rise,  but  it  is  in  strong  hands,  and  it  is,  more- 
over, very  much  smaller  than  before  the  shake-out  ; 
whilst  the  weak  speculators  must  have  been  effectually 
frightened  from  coming  in  again  to  impart  an  element 
of  weakness  to  the  market.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  larger  operators  and  the  big  houses  have  set 
themselves  deliberately  to  discountenance  as  much  as 
possible  all  rash  and  uninformed  speculation  in  this 
market.  The  lesson  of  the  collapse  after  the  boom  of 
1895,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  acutely  until  the 
end  of  1897,  has  been  well  learnt,  and  it  is  seen  that 
to  be  permanent  the  upward  movement  which  has  now 
well  begun  must  be  upon  merits,  and  not  on  wild  and  in- 
discriminatebuyingof  anythingand everything.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  Paris 
buying  as  is  done  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  A  more 
important  factor  at  the  present  time  is  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  steady,  philosophic  German  way,  considerable 
attention  has  for  a  year  past  been  given  to  the  Wit- 
watersrand  gold-mining  industry,  and  the  reasons  for 
considering  the  established  mines  as  permanent  and 
steady  investments,  which  we  have  often  urged  upon 
our  readers,  have  been  fully  appreciated.  Another 
new  factor  in  the  case  is  the  Geneva  Bourse,  where  of 
late  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  Transvaal 
gold-mining  undertakings,  and  shares  in  a  number  of 
important  mines  have  been  freely  bought.  There  is  at 
present  a  good  deal  of  steady  buying  going  on,  and 
although  Paris,  after  the  quiet  funeral  it  vouchsafed  to 
President  Faure,  is  again  giving  support,  it  is  to  good 
English  and  German  buying  that  the  strong  tone 
is  due. 

Amongst  the  shares  in  outcrop  mines  of  which  a 
judicious  purchase  at  the  present  time  should  lead  to 
fair  profits  during  the  new  account  is  the  Angelo, 
the  most  promising  of  the  East  Rand  properties.  These 
shares,  on  a  careful  estimate  based  upon  the  past  yield 
and  the  further  developments  now  in  progress,  are  worth 
from  ;£io  to  j£n,  and  the  market  in  them  is  very 
firm.  The  latest  news  from  the  Van  Ryn  is  also 
encouraging.  We  drew  attention  to  these  shares  when 
they  stood  at  l\.  They  are  now  j\,  but  are  likely  to 
go  still  higher.  Roodepoort  Uniteds,  which,  after  we 
had  recommended  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
rose  from  4}  to  5],  are  now  stationary  ;  but  since  we 
estimate  that  they  are  worth  jfj  on  the  basis  of  a 


10  per  cent,  yield  to  the  investor,  after  allowing  for 
amortisation,  we  expect  to  see  them  shortly  go  still 
higher.  The  Glcncairn,  under  its  new  control,  should 
also  go  better,  and  the  new  George  Goch,  which  has 
now  started  crushing  its  richer  ore,  will  probably  also 
improve.  Amongst  the  deep  levels  Rose  Deep,  which 
is  about  to  increase  its  stamping  power  still  further  in 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  width  of  the  reef 
in  the  lower  levels,  is  still,  in  spite  of  its  big  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  shares  during  the  last  year,  a  good  pur- 
chase, and  the  New  Steyn  Estate,  Nigel  Deep,  Nourse 
Deep,  Rand  Victoria,  Robinson  Deep,  and  the  great 
deep-level  parent  company,  Rand  Mines,  have  chances 
of  considerable  imp  -ovement,  in  spite  of  the  high  level 
of  prices  now  reached.  We  hear  that  the  Boksburg 
property,  which  has  long  been  quiescent,  is  about  to  be 
resuscitated.  It  lies  next  to  the  ground  of  the  Apex 
Company,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Apex  reef  will  be 
traced  on  the  property. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Violet  Consolidated  Gold 
Mining  will  be  very  foolish  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
excellent  terms  of  reconstruction  offered  them  by  the 
General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation.  They  are  in 
every  way  more  advantageous  than  the  proposition  put 
before  them  by  Henderson's  Transvaal  Estates,  and 
urged  upon  them  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  last  week 
by  their  chairman,  Mr.  J.  C.  A.  Henderson,  who  happens 
to  be  also  the  chairman  of  the  Transvaal  Estates  Com- 
pany. The  Consolidated  Goldfields,  which  has  also 
been  mentioned  in  the  matter,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
and  has  no  interest  in  the  reconstruction  scheme,  but 
has  only  declared  its  willingness  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  company  in  South  Africa.  The 
offer  of  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation, 
as  compared  with  the  offer  of  Henderson's  Transvaal 
Estate,  will  give  to  the  shareholders  one  new  share  for 
every  three  old,  instead  of  one  for  four,  will  guarantee 
,£150,000  debentures  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest 
instead  of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  period  during  which 
the  debentures  can  be  converted  into  shares  will 
be  two  years  instead  of  three,  which  will  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  company  if  its  future  is 
successful.  Moreover,  any  shareholders  who  care  to 
participate  in  the  debenture  guarantee  on  ground-fioor 
terms  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  it  is  the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation, 
directed  by  the  brothers  Albu,  which  has  carried  out 
the  highly  successful  reorganisations  of  the  Van  Ryn, 
the  Roodepoort  United,  and  the  George  Goch,  any 
hesitation  the  shareholders  may  have  with  regard  to 
accepting  the  offer  should  vanish  at  once.  At  the 
meeting  last  week  the  shareholders  were  practically 
coerced  into  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Henderson's 
Transvaal  Estates,  but  at  the  confirmatory  meeting  it 
is  quite  open  to  them  to  reject  it,  and  to  accept  that  of 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation.  Since 
there  is  evidently  something  in  the  Violet  property 
worth  fighting  for,  it  is  clear  that  the  shareholders 
should  tret  the  best  terms  thev  can. 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  financial  dailies  made  an 
extremely  stupid  statement  on  Thursday  with  regard 
to  the  Mozambique  Company.  The  Compagnie  Inter- 
nationale Beige  de  Commerce  et  d'Industrie,  it  said, 
"  will  shortly  bring  on  the  market  60,000  Mozambique 
Shares,  forming  the  remainder  of  the  recent  increase  of 
capital,  at  the  price  of  £2."  What  this  statement 
means  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Compagnie  Inter- 
nationale is  going  to  sell  these  60,000  shares  at  £2 
apiece,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  And  such  a  meaning  as 
this  is  preposterous.  What  the  Compagnie  Inter- 
nationale has  really  done  has  been  to  take  a  very  large 
interest  in  the  Mozambique  Company,  and  nothing  is 
farther  from  its  intentions  than  to  put  these  shares  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time.  Surely  the  writer  ot 
the  paragraph  did  not  imagine  that  such  a  stupid  mis- 
statement could  serve  as  the  pretext  for  a  bear  attack. 
We  hear  that  another  South  African  finance  company, 
the  New  African,  whose  shares  have  recently  had  a  big 
rise,  and  are  likely  to  go  higher,  has  been  doing  very 
well  of  late,  and  is  not  only  carrying  out  important  develop- 
ments, but  will  also  shortly  declare  a  very  big  dividend, 
so  big  that  we  prefer  not  to  name  the  figure.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Continent  another  land  company,  the 
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South-West  Africa  Company,  has  been  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  shares  have  risen  from 
Ss.  or  9.9.  not  very  long  ago  to  275-.  6d  on  a  reported 
important  find  of  copper  in  its  territories.  The  buying 
lias  been  of  an  important  character,  and  since  very  big 
people  are  at  the  back  of  the  company,  there  is  prob- 
ably more  in  it  than  is  apparent  to  the  outsider.  We 
anticipate  that  these  shares  will  shortly  see  a  further 
important  rise. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WEST  AFRICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
32  St.  Mary  Abbott's  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

My  dear  Sir, — After  your  tolerant,  kindly  treatment 
of  me  in  the  article  on  "Civilisation  and  Morals  "  in 
your  last  issue,  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
ingratitude  to  say  anything  further  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration  of  Western  Africa.  My 
excuse  for  troubling  you  further  is  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  my  desire  to  see  it  considered  by 
thinking  men  who,  having  no  immediate  personal 
interests  in  the  affair,  can  think  it  out  clearly  and 
calmly.  At  present  those  who  are  dealing  with  the 
case  are  not  in  a  position  to  see  it  whole 
and  see  it  clear.  One  section  of  them  are  men 
to  whom  it  is  naturally  unpleasing  to  acknowledge 
anything  is  wrong  at  all ;  and  who,  therefore, 
cry  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  Peace  ;  or  who, 
when  things  get  beyond  the  possibility  of  this,  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  Hope  and  soothe  themselves  with  that 
blessed  word  Mesopotamia — civilisation  I  mean — and  for 
the  rest  attribute  failure  to  others — to  the  savagery  of 
the  native  populations  and  the  incompetence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  British  trader,  spending  time  that  might 
be  better  employed  in  offering  to  teach  the  trader  how 
to  do  his  business  ;  time  that  is  really  wanted  in  the 
direction  of  seeing  that  he  is  allowed  to  do  his  business 
by  foreign  Powers  under  existing  treaty  rights  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  section  interested  in  West 
Africa  is  too  dead  savage  to  consider  the  affairs  of 
tropical  Africa  calmly.  They  can  do  it  clearly  enough, 
having  had  most  of  the  nonsense  knocked  out  of  them 
by  contact  with  facts.  The  whole  mental  atmosphere 
of  England  in  Africa  wants  clearing — must  be  cleared 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  crash  there.  We  have  seen  what 
the  policy  we  are  at  present  following  has  resulted  in  in 
the  French  colonies,  as  a  debt-making  machine.  We 
cannot  by  following  that  policy,  "the  day  after  the 
fair,"  achieve  the  magnificent  territorial  Empire 
France  has  gained  in  Africa,  and  our  present  African 
tropical  empire  cannot  support,  with  its  smaller  area 
and  its  more  unwholesome  climate,  an  expensive  policy 
so  well  as  the  French  African  Empire  can.  In  addition, 
our  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  local  populations  in 
the  direction  of  domestic  control  raises  them  up  against 
us  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  French  method  does. 

The  whole  question  that  England  has  to  ask  herself 
in  the  matter  of  administering  tropical  Africa,  I  think, 
is  just  this.  Is  the  Landes-Hoheit  worth  our  having, 
either  for  moral  or  commercial  reasons  ?  I  say,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  Landes-Hoheit  is  not — but  the  Ober- 
Hoheit  is.  The  contention  against  this  view  is  that 
we  must  have  the  Landes-Hoheit,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  civilising  the  natives  and  procuring  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country.  Against  this  contention,  I  say, 
if  you  take  up  the  Landes-Hoheit  you  must  be  prepared 
to  fight  every  African  who  has  an  ounce  of  grit  in  him 
from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  smash 
him,  and  then  you  must  revert  to  the  old  Slave-trade 
methods  in  order  to  make  him  work.  When  you 
have  accomplished  this,  you  can  instruct  him  in  your 
religion  and  your  particular  form  of  civilisation. 
In  order  to  make  this  policy  of  Landes-Hoheit  anything 
of  a  success,  it  must  be  absolutely  thoroughly  carried 
out;  you  must  be  prepared  to  spend  an  enormous 
treasure  on  the  undertaking,  and  thousands  of  your 
most  valuable  sons'  lives,  and  get  00  profit  out  of 
tropical  Africa  for,  say,  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
find  yourself  master  of  B  gang  of  slaves,  and  in 
possession  of  a  country  you  cannot  colonise.  Is  it 
worth  it  ?    Now  the  expansion  and  development  of 


the  Ober-Hoheit  is  quite  another  affair  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  administration  along  the  lines  of  Ober-Hoheit 
gave  you  India,  and  in  India  has  developed  into  a 
superb  instrument  for  doing  good  ;  and  what  I  maintain 
is  that  we  should  to-day  found  for  Africa  a  similar 
system,  suited  to  its  environment,  and  therefore  capable 
of  healthy  development,  and  it  should  be  a  more  rapid 
development,  for  the  African  is  more  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  European  ideas  than  the  Asiatic. 

I  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  valuable  communication  published  in  the  "Board  of 
Trade  Journal  "  for  this  month,  for  it  contains  some 
valuable  lessons  regarding  railways  in  Africa.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Royal  Trans-African  Railway  in  Angola, 
it  says  :  "The  railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  up  to 
N'Dalla  Tando  (kilometre  321).  The  freight  on  a  ton 
of  1,000  kilos  of  coffee  or  rubber  for  the  whole  distance 
is  Rs33,7oo,  which  at  the  rate  of  4*500  to  the  is  equal 
to  ^7  9-y.  gd.,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of  6-575 
to  the  jQ,  equal  to  2s.  At  the  present  low  price  of 
coffee  in  the  European  market  it  is  impossible  for  the 
planters  to  pay  such  a  heavy  freight,  the  result  being 
that  the  coffee  is  mainly  stored  up-country,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  planters,  who  have  the  greater  part 
of  their  capital  locked  up  in  iheir  plantations.  The 
freight  on  coffee  from  Loanda  to  Liverpool  is  £2  per 
ton.  With  such  a  high  tariff  no  inducement  is  held 
out  to  the  planters  to  make  use  of  the  railway,  most  of 
whom  have  had  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  native 
carriers  to  transport  their  goods  and  produce  to  and 
from  Dondo,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Loanda  by 
small  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  via  the  Quanza 
River.  This  mode  of  transport  means  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  cargoes,  and  is  just  as  expensive  as  the 
railway,  with  the  exception  that  the  native  carrier  is  paid 
in  cloth,  on  which  a  profit  is  gained."  Now,  in  Angola 
there  is  a  region  less  unhealthy  for  white  men  than, 
say,  Sierra  Leone.  The  labour  problem  there  is  not  so 
acute  ;  coffee  flourishes  there  luxuriantly,  yet  the  trade 
cannot  stand  heavy  imposts.  A  railway,  just  because 
it  is  a  railway  and  is  quicker  as  a  means  of  transport, 
is  of  no  avail  if  it  is  not  cheaper  than  carriers.  There- 
fore the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hamper 
the  resources  of  a  West  African  colony  with  a  railway 
constructed  on  such  expensive  lines  that  it  must  charge 
heavy  freights,  because  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  West 
Coast  trade  is  less  than  it  was,  while,  unfortunately,  the 
expenditure  on  the  West  African  Government  has  in- 
creased, and  the  trade  must  pay  the  whole  bill.  This, 
unless  enormous  mineral  wealth  be  discovered  and  made 
workable,  in  those  regions  cannot  mean  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  but  one  thing  1  would  wish  to 
say  against  your  masterly  statement  on  Government. 
You  say  the  present  "  machinery  will  work."  1  say  it 
cannot.  It  has  done  its  best  all  the  time.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  say  we  want  a  better  class  of  men  out 
there  as  Government  officials.  We  do  not  ;  the  Govern- 
ment officials  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  good  enough  for  the 
place,  iar  too  good  for  the  system  they  work  under. 
We  have  had  and  have  some  splendid  men  down  there. 
No,  sir,  believe  me,  it  is  the  system-— the  machinery; 
it  is  no  use  pouring  a  lot  of  valuable  oil  on  that  thing. 
It  is  not  properly  put  together,  though  all  the  bits  may 
be  good  enough  in  themselves. — Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  H.  Kingsley, 


POPULAR  CHURCH  HISTORV. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  18  February,  1899. 
Sir, — When  the  Saturday  can  afford  to  devote 
nearly  three  whole  columns— a  page  and  a  half — for 
the  purpose  of  criticising  a  sixpenny  booklet  of  ninety- 
one  small  pages  nine  years  (mark  the  time)  alter  the 
first  issue  of  the  work,  I  think  the  only  natural 
inference  is  that,  after  all,  there  must  be  something 
in  it     in  the  book,  1  mean. 

Whore  has  the  Saturday,  like  the  "Contemporary," 
been  all  these  nine  long  years?  And  why  do  both 
periodicals  wake  up  suddenly  like  the  Seven  Sleepers 

of  old,  to  discover  and  endeavour  to  crush  out  of 
existence  a  little  unpretending  work  of  ninety-one 
pages?  I  believe  I  could  answer  that  question  too- 
if  I  eared  so  to  do. 
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The  writings  of  the  Saturday  and  the  ''Contem- 
porary "  are  so  identical  in  parts  that  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  same  pen  is  responsible  for  both.  If 
so,  I  am  the  more  amazed,  as  I  have  already  replied  to 
some  of  the  inaccurate  statements  of  an  eminently 
one-sided,  hostile  critic  in  the  "Contemporary"  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Saturday  begins  by  declaring  that  this  Story 
"  attempts  to  give  a  consecutive  history  of  the  National 
Church  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  .  .  . 
in  ninety-one  pages."  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  preface  I  distinctly  say — 
"  This  '  Story  of  the  Church  of  England  '  is  only  a 
brief  outline  of  historical  facts,"  Sec.  It  pretends  to  be 
nothing  more. 

That  the  "  Popular  Story"  has  its  faults  I  should  be 
the  last  to  deny.  If  any  mistakes  are  discoverable  in 
its  pages,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  rectify  them,  but  taken 
altogether  it  remains  broadly  what  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fairly  true  statement  of  fact.  Already  340,000  copies 
are  in  circulation,  and  Reviews  such  as  those  of  the 
Saturday  and  the  "Contemporary"  only  serve  to 
create  a  yet  larger  demand  for  copies.  As  to  the  little 
work  itself,  I  am  quite  content  with  the  verdict  of 
Archbishop  Magee — a  man  whose  judgment  was  wide 
and  whose  penetration  was  deep.  He  wrote  concern- 
ing this  popular  "Story  of  the  Church  of  England," 
that  in  his  judgment  it  "gives  in  a  condensed  and 
popular  form  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  past 
history  and  present  work  of  the  Church  with  which 
I  am  acquainted."  I  did  not  ask  for  his  Grace's 
opinion.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  written  a 
word  in  its  praise,  until  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  clergy  sending  me  the  words.  This  opinion 
has  been  practically  endorsed  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  newspaper  reviews — by  the  recommendations  of 
more  than  half  the  present  bench  of  bishops,  and  by 
some  of  the  most  able  and  learned  laymen  of  the 
present  day.  I  am  therefore  satisfied  —  more  than 
satisfied — that  there  is  something  in  it  worth  reading. 

Your  obedient  servant,  G.  H.  F.  Nye. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  important  question  of 
elementary  education,  would  you  allow  a  small  space  in 
your  valuable  Review  for  a  few  remarks  ? 

"  You  cannot,"  said  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
lately,  "graft  a  scientific  and  artistic  education  upon 
the  stunted  stump  of  a  defective  elementary  education." 

This  is  obvious.    Then  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? 

Education  must  grow,  or  it  must  go. 

The  proposed  specific  remedies  of  age  and  attendance 
are  mere  palliatives,  and  cannot  resuscitate  that  which 
is  rotten  at  the  root. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  now  for  the  present  chaos — 
a  return  to  first  principles. 

Our  system  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  science  of  the  work. 

The  root  idea  has  been  obscured,  for  education  has 
been  made  a  synonym  for  instruction. 

Instead  of  leading  cut  the  intellectual  powers,  we  are 
actually  driving  them  in,  by  constructing  and  building 
up  upon  them  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  knowledge 
which  the  children  cannot  possibly  understand,  before 
the  mental  powers  are  developed. 

This  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  loss  to  the  nation, 
for  it  causes  degeneracy  in  the  child  through  repressing 
the  seeds  of  evil  and  a  loss  of  national  brain  power  to 
the  country. 

As  a  psychological  fact,  every  action  of  the  mental 
powers  has  its  development  in  brain  which  is  really 
formed  only  by  mental  activity  and  self-help. 

But  through  a  system  of  "  telling  "  that  is  "  instruc- 
tion "  the  children  are  never  led  to  think  for  them- 
selves. "They  think  by  proxy  and  talk  by  rote." 
All  this  is  done  in  the  spring-time  of  life  when  the  mind 
receives  its  bias.  If,  then,  at  this  important  period  we 
discourage  self-effort  and  dry  up  the  wellspring  ot 
understanding  by  "  cramming,"  what  can  be  expected 
in  the  harvest  but  absolute  failure  ? — Yours  obediently, 
A  London  Board  School  Mistress. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  VULGATE. 

"  Nouum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  Iesu  Christ! 
Latine  secundum  editionem  S.  Hicronymi  :  Fasci- 
culus Quartus,  Euangelium  secundum  lohannem  ; 
Fasciculus  Quintus,  Epilogus."  Edited  by  John 
Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
help  of  H.  J.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1895, 
1898. 

THE  last  half-century  has  perhaps  done  more  for 
the  science  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  than  all  the  generations  taken  together  that 
preceded  it.  Valuable  as  were  the  pioneer  labours  of 
Simon  and  Mill  and  Bentley,  and  their  successors  down 
to  Lachmann,  they  can  hardly  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  the  work  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  of 
Scrivener  and  Hort,  and  other  still  living  scholars.  And 
yet  with  all  this  we  are  rather  at  the  beginning  than  at 
the  end  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  the  ground 
has  been  more  or  less  covered  as  far  as  concerns  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  Greek  manuscripts,  that  is  after  all 
only  one  department  of  a  large  subject-matter.  The 
result  indeed  of  Dr.  Hort's  theories,  were  they  now 
recognised  as  sound,  might  have  been  to  narrow  down 
the  field  to  the  examination  or  re-examination  of  a 
limited  number  of  authorities.  But,  though  Hort 
demonstrated  once  for  all,  in  spite  of  Dean  Burgon  and 
his  followers,  the  posteriority  of  the  received  text,  his 
own  conclusions  are  being  more  and  more  questioned. 
In  view  of  enlarged  knowledge  we  can  no  longer  con- 
centrate our  faith  on  a  single  manuscript,  even  though 
it  is  the  best  ;  we  can  no  longer  dismiss  as  curtly  as  he 
dismissed  it  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  type  of  text 
misnamed  Western.  Scholars  are  beginning  to  see 
that  a  text  which  combines  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  Far  West,  of  both  the  Syriac  and  the 
Latin-speaking  Churches,  can  no  longer  be  neglected. 
Much  work  had  to  be  done  in  this  direction  :  the 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  claimed  the  attention 
due  to  their  importance — an  importance  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  although  the  scientific 
study  of  them  hardly  goes  back  beyond  1881,  the  date  of 
Dr.  Hort's  memorable  "  Introduction."  At  that  time 
the  number  of  trustworthy  texts  was  limited  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  now  we  can  enumerate,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  English  scholars  and  English  universities, 
in  Syriac,  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Lewis 
codex,  with  a  promise  of  new  editions  of  the  Curetonian 
at  Cambridge  and  the  Peshitto  at  Oxford  ;  in  the 
Egyptian  dialects,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Gospels  in 
Memphitic  ;  in  Latin,  separate  editions  of  three  Old 
Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  to  be  followed  by  the 
New  Testament  of  Irenaeus — no  inconsiderable  harvest 
for  half  a  generation,  even  apart  from  the  special  subject 
of  our  present  study.  Of  all  these  undertakings,  the 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  White,  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth 
fasciculi  now  lie  before  us,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
the  most  important  and  most  arduous  ;  the  most 
arduous,  because  of  the  constant  contamination  which 
S.  Jerome's  translation  suffered  for  some  centuries 
from  the  older  Latin  versions,  whereas  the  similar 
revision  of  the  Syriac  was  copied  with  an  almost 
mechanical  accuracy  ;  the  most  important,  because  it 
deals  with  what  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  still  is,  the  Bible  of  one  half  of  Christendom. 

That  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  are  numerous  goes 
without  saying  ;  but  those  that  are  older  than  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Great  are  after  all  not  so  numerous  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  even  the  diligence  of 
our  editors  has  only  accumulated  a  total  of  fourteen. 
S.  Jerome  published  his  revision  of  the  Gospels  in 
a.d.  383  ;  but  of  the  fifth  century  no  manuscript  is 
extant,  of  the  sixth  or  early  seventh  only  four,  of 
which  three  appear  to  be  North  Italian,  while  the 
fourth,  written  at  Capua  in  a.d.  543,  contains  not 
the  separate  texts  of  each  Gospel,  but  only  a  har- 
mony of  the  four;  those  which  the  editors  attri- 
bute to  the  next  century  are,  with  one  exception, 
of  English  or  Irish  origin.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  just  for  the  earliest  group  of  all  that 
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the  editors  have  depended  most  on  external  help.  The 
sources  from  which  they  draw  their  knowledge  of  the 
Capua  and  Milan  MSS.  are  indeed  modern  ;  but  for  the 
Friuli  MS.,  and  for  the  Brescia  MS.  of  the  Old  Latin 
(which,  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  type  of  text 
taken  in  hand  by  Jerome  for  revision,  the  editors  have 
wisely  printed  below  their  own  Vulgate  text),  they  appear 
to  rely  exclusively  on  the  transcripts  printed  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  by  Bianchini.  Doubtless  Bianchini  was  a 
far  more  accurate  worker  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  personal  experience  suggests  the  lesson 
that  there  are  no  collators  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  not  many  of  the  nineteenth,  whom  it  is  possible  to 
follow  without  reserve. 

More  curious  still  at  first  sight  than  the  comparative 
lack  of  early  MSS.  is  the  lack  of  any  that  can  be  con- 
nected with  Rome,  though  Rome  was  both  the  original 
scene  of  S.  Jerome's  labours  and  also  the  great  centre 
for  those  times  of  book  production  and  distribution. 
An  ultimately  Italian  origin,  indeed,  belongs,  besides 
the  early  group  alluded  to  above,  to  at  least  two  manu- 
scripts written  in  North  England — the  Amiatine,  con- 
nected with  Cassiodorus  and  Calabria,  and  the  Lindis- 
farne,  connected  with  Naples  :  a  Roman  origin  cannot 
be  claimed  for  any.  But  this  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
Vulgate.  Of  the  manuscripts  now  in  Rome  which  can 
show  a  continuous  history,  de  Rossi  tells  us  that  hardly 
a  single  one  was  written  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  The  greatest  collections  of  the  Vatican 
accrued  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  of 
Gallic,  Rhenish,  North  Italian,  anything  but  Roman 
origin.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  archives  and 
library  of  the  Lateran,  whether  the  blame  rests  on  Robert 
Guiscard  and  his  Normans  in  1084,  or,  as  de  Rossi 
thinks,  on  the  Imperialists,  a  century  or  more  later,  is 
probably  the  most  serious  loss  that  Christian  historic 
record  has  suffered. 

Clearly,  when  manuscripts  of  Roman  or  official  origin 
are  altogether  absent,  when  late  manuscripts  are  many 
and  early  manuscripts  few,  when  no  manuscripts  late 
or  early  have  quite  escaped  the  intrusion  of  alien 
elements  from  older  versions,  the  task  of  an  editor 
could  be  no  easy  one.  A  distinction  should  indeed  be 
drawn  between  substantial  variations  of  reading  and 
mere  variations  of  spelling,  for  it  is  generally  a  safe 
rule  that  the  oldest  MSS.  give  the  best  spellings, 
whether  or  no  they  give  the  best  readings.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  guidance  of  the  oldest  Vulgate  MSS.,  and 
especially  of  the  sixth-century  Milan  MS.  (M),  be 
followed,  the  orthography  in  words  of  Greek  origin 
turns  out  to  be  a  more  or  less  exact  transliteration  of 
the  Greek,  such  as  S.  Jerome  may  well  have  intended 
to  substitute  for  the  more  Latinised  forms  existing  in 
infinite  variety  in  Old  Latin  MSS.  So  in  S.  John's 
Gospel  we  shall  write  "  hierosolymis "  invariably,  not 
"  hierosolimis  "  or  the  like,  "  cana  "  not  "chana," 
"schisma"  not  "scisma,"  "  ephrem  "  not  "  effrem  " 
or  "efrem,"  " scenopegia  "  not  "  scaenophegia  "  or 
the  like,  "  scariotis  "  not  "  scariothis."  Of  apparent 
exceptions,  "  capharnaum "  corresponds  to  the  true 
reading  of  the  Greek  ;  in  "  israhel,"  "  nathanahel,"  and 
so  on,  the  aspirate  is  perhaps  inserted  to  show  that 
the  vowels  do  not  coalesce  into  a  diphthong.  If  the 
editors  read  "  sichar  "  and  not  "  sychar  "  in  iv.  5,  they 
are  contradicted  by  all  the  earlier  manuscripts  ;  if  they 
read  "  encenia  "  and  not,  with  M,  "  encaenia  "  in  x.  22, 
they  violate  the  constant  analogy  of  words  like  "  bar- 
tholomacus,"  "  indaei,"  "  phai  isaeus,"  "  galilaea,"  while 
the  "  matheus  "  to  which  they  appeal  was,  as  the  name 
of  an  evangelist,  by  S.  Jerome's  time  probably  a 
domiciled  Latin  form. 

No  rule  so  simple  can  be  formulated  to  decide  be- 
tween more  serious  variations  of  reading,  nor  does  the 
age  of  a  manuscript  carry  there  the  same  presumption 
of  merit.  Examination  of  instances  scarcely  points 
here  to  any  MS.  or  family  of  MSS.  as  constantly 
superior  to  the  rest ;  cases  are  not  rare  when  the  true 
reading  is  preserved  by  a  small  minority  of  now  this, 
now  that  group  of  witnesses.  Thus,  of  the  substantial 
emendations  which  the  editors  have  introduced  into  the 
traditional  Vulgate  text,  none  is  more  certain  than 
Jo.  xxi.  12,  where,  with  the  Milan  MS.  and  two  others 
only,  they  restore  "  discentium,"  "  disciples,"  as  they 
had  already  done  in  Luc.  xix.  37,  the  scribes  having 


with  singular  ingenuity  substituted  in  the  latter  case 
"  descendentium,"  in  the  former  "  discumbentium,"  for 
an  unfamiliar  phrase,  which  has  created  similar  diffi- 
culties in  the  quotation  of  Act.  i.  15  in  Augustine, 
"  contra  Felicem,"  I.  4,  where  the  manuscripts  give 
"  dicentium  "  and  the  Vienna  editor  makes  matters 
worse  with  "  audientium."  Similarly,  it  is  on  the 
authority  of  only  two  of  their  MSS.  that  Wordsworth 
and  White — apparently  with  reason — remove  from  their 
text  the  episode  of  the  angel  troubling  the  water  in 
Jo.  v.  4.  Of  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  which  they 
introduce  with  almost  unanimous  support  from  their 
MSS.,  we  may  instance  the  punctuation  of  i.  3,  "sine 
ipso  factum  est  nihil :  quod  factum  est  in  ipso  uitaerat." 

These  are  clear  cases,  or  at  least  cases  where  the 
arguments  to  be  weighed  are  simple  and  precise  ;  but 
there  are  many,  of  course,  where  the  decision  is  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  natural  that  in  some  of  them  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  these  volumes  may  fail  to  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  critic.  In  ix.  3  three 
readings,  "  ut  manifestentur  opera,"  "  ut  manifes- 
tetur  opera,"  "  ut  manifestetur  opus,"  are  all  respe«tably 
attested  ;  the  editors  prefer  the  first,  but  the  second  has 
the  advantage  of  explaining  the  other  two.  In  i.  31,  iii. 
10,  and  elsewhere,  S.  Jerome  had  to  face  the  difficulty 
of  indicating  the  case  of  an  indeclinable  noun  without 
the  help  given  in  Greek  by  the  article.  Where  the 
phrase  was  unambiguous,  as,  for  instance,  i.  49,  "  tu  es 
rex  israhel,"  the  literal  rendering  was  sufficient,  and  so 
in  iii.  10  we  should  read  (against  the  editors,  but  with  a 
strong  if  small  group  of  older  MSS.)  "  tu  es  magister 
israhel  ;  "  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  literal 
rendering  would  leave  the  case  in  doubt,  as  in  i.  31, 
we  feel  that,  unless  S.  Jerome  was  more  careless  than 
we  should  wish  to  think,  the  reading  which  clears  up 
the  difficulty  ought  to  be  right,  and  "  ut  manifestaretur 
in  israhel  "  should  be  read  with  most  and  the  best  MSS. , 
rather  than  "  ut  manifestaretur  israhel  "  with  the  editors. 
But  the  more  intimately  the  critic  makes  acquaintance 
with  these  volumes,  the  greater  is  his  sense,  not  only 
of  the  labour  and  the  patience,  but  of  the  method,  the 
judgment,  and  the  acumen  that  have  helped  to  make 
them  what  they  are. 

The  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  printing  can  only 
be  estimated  at  its  full  value  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  similar  work,  and  to  them  it  will  represent 
an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  a  standard  to  be 
attained.  Especial  gratitude  is  also  due  for  the  forty 
pages  of  index  which  the  editors,  following  one  of  the 
best  of  English  customs,  have  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  scholars,  English  and  foreign,  who  have 
now  had  put  into  their  hands  for  the  first  time  an 
adequate  edition  of  at  least  one  portion  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  In  issuing  this  work,  the  Clarendon  Press  is 
doing  exactly  what  a  University  press  should  do. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  BROWNINGS. 

"The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Barrett,  1845  to  1846."  Edited  by  R.  B. 
Browning.  In  two  volumes.  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.  1899. 

WITH  one  accord  the  instantaneous  reviewers  of 
these  volumes — which  contain  the  love-letters 
of  two  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  poets — have  ques- 
tioned the  discretion  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning  in  pre- 
senting them  to  the  world.  When  the  daily  press  has 
a  fit  of  delicacy,  it  outdoes  the  violet  in  the  excess  of 
its  discretion.  Now,  if  ever  a  work  was  put  forth 
which  was  unsuited  for  the  detestable  modern  fashion 
of  reviewing  a  book  on  the  very  day  of  publication,  it 
was  this  solid  mass  of  1,158  pages,  composed  entirely 
of  the  intimate  speech  to  one  another  of  two  great 
minds  in  the  fulness  of  their  maturity.  But  the 
reviewers  had  to  evolve  an  opinion,  and  they  all  lighted 
on  the  plausible  and  ready-made  one  that  it  is  indiscreet 
of  a  son  to  publish  the  letters  which  his  father  and 
mother  wrote  to  one  another  during  their  courtship. 
I  laving  developed  this  sage  remark,  they  began  hurriedly 
to  search  the  pages  for  anecdotes  and  scandal.  Of  these 
they  found  scarcely  a  trace,  and  they  were  evidently 
baffled  and  annoyed.  The  safe  thing  was,  once  more, 
to  question  the  discretion  of  Mr.  R.   B.  Browning. 
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We  have  taken  time  to  study  these  letters  more  at 
length,  and  we  do  not  judge  them  on  a  hasty  scrim- 
mage between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep.  We  have  read 
them  with  great  care,  with  growing  astonishment,  with 
immense  respect  ;  and  the  final  result  produced  on  our 
minds,  by  what  has  been  really  rather  a  heavy  piece  of 
mental  work,  is  that  these  volumes  contain  one  of  the 
most  precious  contributions  to  literary  history  which  our 
time  has  seen.  They  are  not  "amusing,"  there  is  little 
progress  of  plot,  they  make  a  poor  novel  in  corre- 
spondence. As  to  movement,  "  Pamela  "  and  the  "  Vie 
de  Marianne  "  are  rapid  in  comparison.  But  for  solid 
value  as  a  contribution  to  psychology,  as  a  revelation 
of  the  inmost  thoughts  and  impulses  of  two  noble 
natures,  for  the  wholesomeness  of  their  display  of  sim- 
plicity, unselfishness,  and  goodness  of  heart,  interpreted 
in  the  finest  literary  medium,  we  do  not,  for  the  moment, 
recollect  anything  to  parallel  these  letters  of  R.  B.  and 
E.  B.  B. 

Let  us  face  this  matter  of  supposed  indiscretion.  The 
letters  were  written  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
of  the  writers  one  has  been  dead  thirty-eight  and  the 
■other  ten  years.  They  were  preserved  by  the  survivor 
in  an  inlaid  box,  and  when  he  destroyed  all  the  rest  of 
his  correspondence,  of  these  he  said  :  "  There  they  are  ; 
do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am  dead  and  gone." 
Unless  we  are  to  accept  the  meaningless  formula  that 
no  private  letters  are  ever  to  see  the  light,  it  was 
obvious  that,  having  escaped  the  waste-paper  basket, 
these  would  be  sure,  some  day,  to  be  published.  But 
what  day  could  be  devised  more  fitting  than  this  ?  It 
appears  to  us  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning,  with  delicacy 
and  tact,  has  chosen  the  exact  date  at  which  the  publi- 
cation of  these  letters  should  be  of  greatest  service  to 
the  memory  of  his  parents.  They  appear  at  the 
moment  when  the  fame  of  each  of  the  writers  is  ready 
to  be  completed,  and  when  public  curiosity  in  them  is 
at  its  height,  and  yet  not  entirely  satisfied.  Here  and  now 
their  son  places  on  their  twin  monument  this  topmost 
stone,  which  finishes  the  building  and  gives  it  its  final 
touch  of  distinction.  With  the  issue  of  these  volumes, 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning  enter  into  their  glory. 

The  correspondence  here  published  differs  in  form 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
English  we  may  search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  it. 
Sometimes  we  are  faintly  reminded  of  Bussy-Rabutin 
and  Mme.de  Montmorency — "  vous  etes  ma  premiere 
amie,"  "  you  are  my  first  friend — have  I  a  second  ?" — 
but  in  intensity  and  sincerity  the  later  writers  have 
the  incomparable  advantage.  There  is  more  of 
the  spirit,  with  far  less  of  the  grace  and  the  philo- 
sophy, of  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  A  less  lucid  Roche- 
foucauld might  conceivably  have  written  thus  to 
a  modern  and  unmarried  Mme.  de  la  Fayette.  These 
suggestions  are  mere  attempts  to  feel  our  critical 
way  among  the  parallels  which  offer  themselves,  and 
mean  no  more  than  that,  if  we  would  comprehend  the 
value  of  these  love-letters,  we  must  seek  for  it  by 
the  light  of  the  principles  which  inspired  the  epistolary 
literature  of  the  central  group  of  the  French  seven- 
teenth century.  Where,  however,  the  new  letters 
have  an  incontestable  advantage  is  in  the  absence 
of  the  ugly  moral  elements.  The  egoism  which  is 
equally  discontented  with  itself  and  with  the  world,  the 
pretentious  affectation  which  seeks  to  seem  other  than 
it  is,  the  cancerous  preoccupation  with  questions  or 
money  and  family  pride,  the  dryness  of  soul,  the  acridity 
of  temper — these,  which  are  with  so  great  difficulty  kept 
in  the  background  when  it  is  a  Bussy  or  a  Grignan  who 
writes,  are  entirely  absent  from  the  two  souls  which 
display  their  innocence  so  exquisitely  to  one  another  in 
these  new  letters. 

If  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning's  propriety  in  printing  this 
correspondence  demands  another  plea,  it  is  easily 
found  in  the  favourable  light  it  throws  upon  the  one 
dubious  act  of  his  father's  life.  Those  who  admired 
Robert  Browning  most  have  always  wished,  in  the 
corner  of  their  hearts,  that  he  had  not  snatched  his 
wife  by  a  clandestine  arrangement  from  the  house  of 
her  unconscious  father.  This  wish  will  never  be  felt 
again.  To  wrap  his  cloak  of  darkness  over  Miss 
Barrett  and  ride  off  in  the  night  with  her  is  seen  to  be 
not  merely  excusable,  but  absolutely  demanded  of  him 
by  duty.    Miss  Barrett  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  she 


was  in  possession  of  a  small  independent  fortune,  but 
she  was  as  completely  kept  a  prisoner  as  any  Zuleika 
or  Medora  in  a  Turkish  fortress.  Hitherto,  by  the 
generosity  of  his  children,  the  character  of  Mr.  Barrett 
has  been  little  understood.  It  appears,  drawn  at  full 
length  in  minute,  unconscious  touches,  in  the  course 
of  these  letters.  Edward  Barrett  had  been  born  in 
Jamaica,  and  brought  up  in  childhood  on  a  plantation  ;  he 
retained  through  a  long  life  the  ferocious  and  tyrannical 
temper  which  those  surroundings  so  often  fostered. 
He  was  proud  of  his  children — he  had  eleven  of  them — 
but  he  regarded  them  as  his  chattels,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  his  entertainment  and  comfort,  and  he  early 
determined  that  none  of  them  should  ever  marry.  He 
was  violently  and  obstinately  selfish  ;  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  a  little  mad  ;  but  he 
possessed  a  certain  domination  over  his  children  which 
made  them  powerless  to  disobey  him.  They  all  feared 
and  some  of  them  detested  him,  but  none  dared  to 
resist  him  ;  and  this  cluster  of  charming  men  and 
women  grew  up  to  maturity,  the  bond-slaves  of  the 
selfish  caprices  of  one  very  odious  old  gentleman. 

Another  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  sisters  had  received 
an  offer  of  marriage  in  every  way  desirable,  and  had 
been  so  threatened  and  bullied  that  she  had  resigned 
herself  to  spinsterhood.  When  the  offer  of  Robert 
Browning's  heart  came  to  Elizabeth,  hers  leaped  out  to 
meet  it,  but  immediately  withdrew  again,  under  a  sense 
of  the  "absolute  impossibility"  of  her  ever  marrying 
anybody.  For  a  long  time  Browning  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  "insuperable  obstacle"  is  the  health 
of  the  lady,  which,  however,  under  this  new  interest, 
steadily  and  almost  rapidly  improves.  The  suitor, 
thereupon,  urges  that  she  will  surely  soon  be  well 
enough  to  trust  her  health  in  his  keeping.  Ah,  no  !  she 
replies,  for  if  she  were  to  become  perfectly  well  the 
"  obstacle  "  would  still  be  "  insuperable."  Browning  is 
at  his  wits'  end,  for  Miss  Barrett  has  never  been  so  con- 
fiding, has  never  so  plainly  let  him  see  that  her  heart  is 
wholly  his.  She  is  at  length  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
obstacle  is  "  Papa."  Learning,  then,  that,  if  "Papa  " 
be  apprised  of  his  daughter's  intentions,  his  savage 
fury  will  stick  at  no  contrivance  for  rendering  her 
marriage  impossible,  Browning  is  not  merely  justified, 
but,  as  a  man  of  honour,  becomes  obliged  to  redeem 
his  bride  from  her  ridiculous  and  hateful  prison  by  the 
only  means  possible  to  him.  He  must  persuade  her  to 
walk  to  church  with  her  maid  while  the  ogre  is  away 
at  his  business. 

When  two  poets  of  so  intellectual  a  class  write  to  one 
another  in  perfect  confidence,  it  is  natural  that  their 
language  should  be  of  the  ingenious  kind,  for  ingenuity 
is  the  breath  of  both  their  beings.  Hence  a  sort  of 
psychological  shorthand,  or  baby-language  for  advanced 
philosophers,  is  natural  to  this  correspondence,  in  which 
either,  trying  with  convulsive  severity  to  lay  bare  to  the 
other  his  or  her  inmost  thoughts,  lapses  every  now  and 
then  into  a  strange  prolix  obscurity.  Donne,  the 
favourite  poet  of  metaphysical  and  learned  lovers,  is 
quoted  by  them  both,  again  and  again,  as  having 
pushed  further  than  any  other  writer  that  tran- 
scendental language  of  the  heart  which  either 
of  them  seeks  to  master.  When  they  discuss 
literature,  as  they  constantly  do,  their  language 
is  apt  to  be  so  allusive  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 
Some  day  these  volumes  are  sure  to  attract  the 
annotator,  who  will  have  a  capital  field  for  research  in 
hunting  down  the  amorous  correspondents  in  such 
remote  boskages  as  Nonnus  and  the  "  Christus 
Patiens."  The  study  of  the  letters,  too,  will  revive  an 
interest  in  some  poets  of  the  early  Victoria  age  who  are 
little  recollected  now.  That  Horne  and  Hanmer, 
Chorley  and  Mary  Mitford,  Talfourd  and  Kenyon,  call 
for  some  gentle  resuscitation,  will  scarcely  be  denied  ; 
all  these  live  and  flourish  in  the  amiable  letters  of 
R.  B.  and  E.  B.  B.  Each  of  the  correspondents  wrote 
a  clear,  but  each  a  small,  faint  hand,  and  the  task  of 
deciphering  the  letters  cannot  have  been  slight.  It  has 
been  well  done,  but  would  bear  careful  revision. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  AFRICA. 

"  A  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Africa  by  Alien 
Races."  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B. 
With  8  maps  by  the  author  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1899. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  divisions  are  often  misleading 
things,  and  the  accident  that  Africa  is  practically 
a  huge  island  has  led  Sir  Harry  Johnston  into  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  a  con- 
tinent. There  is  no  unity  of  idea  underlying  his  book, 
no  interdependence  of  the  historical  movements  which 
he  relates,  no  bond  except  the  accidental  one  that  all 
the  events  happened  in  Africa.  He  might  have  written 
a  history  of  Northern  Africa  and  the  Desert  ;  he  might 
have  written  a  history  of  South  Africa  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  white  settlement  ;  or  he  might  have 
written  a  history  of  European  trade,  war  and 
mission  work  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa ; 
and  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  would  have  made 
a  good  book.  As  it  is,  we  get  no  central  point 
of  view  ;  we  do  not  even  find  him  insisting  anywhere 
upon  the  fact  that  by  the  colonisation  of  Africa  two, 
if  not  three,  distinct  things  are  meant.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  definite  seizure  of  African  land  and  settle- 
ment by  a  superior  race  which  either  dispossesses  or 
enslaves  the  native  population  ;  the  second  is  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts  in  regions  where  the 
colonising  race  cannot  maintain  itself  in  health,  but  can 
at  the  most  extend  an  influence  ;  and  the  third,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  called  colonisation,  is  the  inter- 
penetration  of  African  peoples  by  alien  laws,  beliefs, 
and  institutions. 

Colonisation  of  Africa  began  in  historic  times  with 
the  foundation  of  trading  posts  by  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  north  and  north-west  seaboards  ;  and,  according  to 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  about  the  same  time — say,  roughly, 
1000  b.c  — the  Arabs  were  settling  themselves  along 
the  East  Coast.     When  the  Greeks  came  to  Cyrene, 
they,  after  their  fashion,  fixed  themselves  not  only  as 
traders,  but  as  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  Northern 
Africa  became  what  it  is  now  after  many  centuries 
reverting  to,  a  ground  for  the  overflow  of  Southern 
Europe.     In    the   early    days    of   the    Roman  pro- 
vince a  Roman  magistrate  ruled  very  much  as  M. 
Barthelot  rules    now    in    Tunis,    and    had  probably 
very  much  the  same  trouble  with  the   rival  claims 
of  Italian   citizens   who   settled   there,    and   of  the 
local     protected     population.       Then     came  Islam 
and  the   gradual   advance  of  Arab  conquest.  But 
whether   by    Europeans    or    by    Asiatics,  Northern 
Africa   has    always    been   colonised,   just   as  South 
Africa  is  now  colonised,  by  an  alien  race  who  actually 
held  the  country.     But  there  has  been  this  sharp  dis- 
tinction.   Northern  Africa  was  first  Christianised,  then 
converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;  and  the  Arab  religion 
has  shown  a  power  to  spread  in  Africa  and  to  fuse 
with  African  civilisation  that  Christianity  has  never 
rivalled  ;  and  we  cannot  think  why  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
has  not  enlarged  on    this   very    interesting  subject. 
Christianity  has  gained  a  hold  on  parts  of  Africa  more 
than  once  in  history.    In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
the  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  black  bishops 
were  appointed  by  Portuguese  missionaries  ;  but  the 
one  place  in  Africa  where  it  has  shown  any  power  to 
survive  is  in  Abyssinia  among  a  Semitic  stock.  The 
Arab,  on   the  other  hand,   not  only    subjugated  the 
African,   but  he    lias    modified  him  ;    he    spread  his 
conversions  across  the  desert  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  far 
west  of  the  Niger,  down  to  the  very  coast-line,  he 
has  exercised  a  ruling  influence  and  been  free  to  come 
and  go  among  the  negro  sovereignties  as  far  south  as 
the   Bcnue.     This  is  not   colonisation,   perhaps,  but 
it  is  what  our  colonies  on  the  West  Coast  have  been 
designed  for,  and  have  absolutely  failed  to  do.  In 
all    Central    Africa-  in    the  great  belt   between  the 
Zambesi  and  the  north  of  the  Sahara — the  Arab  has 
been  the  one  bringer  of  civilisation.    The  civilisation 
that   crosses   the  desert  in   caravans  has  succeeded 
where  the  civilisation  that  comes  over  seas  in  ships  has 
failed  to  penetrate.    Down  to  within  three  hundred  miles 
of  the  West  Coast — at  the  back  of  the  great  forest  belt 
—European  goods  rome,  not  from  Liverpool,  but  from 
Tripoli  ami  Tunis.     The  Arab  has  done  much  evil  in 


Africa,  as  we  know,  but  he  has  given  to  Africa  a 
religion  which,  in  whatever  debased  form,  does  hold 
the  African  mind  ;  and  though  Kano  and  Kuka  may 
not  be  ideal  towns,  they  probably  do  not  compare 
altogether  ill  with  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast.  For 
that  reason  we  wish  that  Sir  Harry  Johnston  had  been 
content  to  record  in  less  detail  the  abortive  attempts  of 
Spain  and  Italy  to  obtain  footing  in  Africa,  and  had 
omitted  to  tell  again  the  often-told  story  of  the  recent 
scramble  which  led  to  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  had 
utilised  the  space  thus  saved — if  space  was  an  object — 
to  tell  us  more  of  the  colonisation  or  civilisation  by 
Arab  traders  and  teachers. 

For,  after  all,  what  we  want  from  an  author  who  has 
tried  his  hand  at  dealing  with  the  African  in  many 
regions  of  Africa  is  not  a  detailed  resume  of  old  books, 
but  an  insistence  upon  the  facts  that  are  significant. 
The  history    of    Northern    Africa— of  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Moors— if  it  is  to  be  readable, 
must  be  written  at  greater  length  than  it  is  written 
here.     What  we  hoped  to  get  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
was  the  work  of  a  statesman  rather  than  of  a  student. 
We  hoped  that  he  would  use  the  past  to  throw  light 
upon  the  future  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  in  his  pages  any 
serious  attempt  to  face  such  a  problem  as  that  of  the 
black  man's  position  in  South  Africa,  where  he  mul- 
tiplies instead  of  dying  out  under  white  rule  ;  and, 
again,   in   those    parts  of  Africa   which   cannot  be 
colonised  as  South  Africa  has  been,  why  do  we  find 
a  bare   recital  of  facts  instead  of  comment  ?  Now 
that  we  have  staked  out  our  claims,  what  would  he 
have  us  do  with  them?    We  have  been  three  hundred 
years  in  West  Africa,  and  there  is  a  history  to  write, 
which  in  this  book  is  not  written,  of  the  part  which 
West  Africa  played  in  developing  the  West  Indies. 
What   is    to    replace  slavery  ?     Again,   there    is  the 
history  to  be  written  how  a  century  ago  West  Africa 
became  a  great   field  for  philanthropic  experiment. 
The    results    of    those    experiments    are  nowhere 
summed  up.    In  short,  we  go  to  this  book  to  find 
out  what  colonisation  has  effected  in  Africa,  and  we 
are  told  that  in  such  a  year  a  fort  was  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  such  a  year  it  was  ceded  to  us,  in  such  a 
year  a  native  chief  was  deported,  in  such  a  year  steam- 
boats were  put  on  a  lake.    The  chapter  on  explorers 
gives  at  once  too  much  and  too  little,  too  many  names, 
too  few  details  ;  the  chapter  on  mission  work  makes  no 
attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  achieved.    What  we  find 
chiefly  to  praise  in  the  work  is  an  excellent  apparatus  of 
maps  and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject ;  though  it  has 
conspicuous  omissions,  notably  of  Lieutenant  Hourst's 
account  of  his  voyage  down  the  Niger  and  his  fascinat- 
ing study  of  the  Touaregs,  or,  as  Sir  Henry  Johnston 
calls    them,    "the    detestable  Tawareq " — an  epithet 
which  M.  Hourst  would  not  endorse.   In  short,  what  we 
have  is  a  useful  and  well-equipped  compilation  ;  but  we 
had  expected  a  book. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  BIRDS. 

"  The  Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds."  By  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector  and  Vice- 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1898. 

"Birds."  By  A.  H.  Evans,  M.A.,  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  Volume  IX.  of  the  "Cambridge 
Natural  History."  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1899. 

THE  problem  of  the  scientific  zoologist  presents  itself 
in  two  sharply  contrasted  fashions.  In  some 
cases  Nature,  to  use  a  convenient  personification, 
appears  to  show  recklessly  the  profusion  of  her  resources 
in  design  by  limiting  some  extremely  peculiar  type  of 
structure  to  a  very  small  number  of  species.    There  are, 

perhaps,  half  a  dozen  species  of  the  curious  half  cater- 

pillar-like,  half  centipede-like  Peripatus  in  existence* 

living  at  the  Cape,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  Eastern 
tropics,  and  yet  Peripatus  has  less  in  common  with  any 
other  existing  type  of  life  than  has  man  with  the 
herring.  In  other  cases,  an  extraordinary  profusion  of 
species  are  to  be  found  exhibiting  the  narrowesl  possible 
anatomical   differences.      The  ponderous  ostrich  and 
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the  minutest  humming-bird  are  so  similar  that  an 
anatomical  description  of  the  one  would  serve  down  to 
minute  details  as  a  guide  to  dissection  of  the  other,  and 
yet  the  two  birds  are  extreme  instances  of  the  range  of 
avian  structure,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  species 
separating  them.  In  the  earlier  days  of  morphology, 
when  the  doctrine  of  descent  had  begun  to  quicken 
anatomy  with  a  new  life,  anatomists  paid  more  eager 
attention  to  the  smaller,  more  isolated  groups  of  living 
things,  hoping  to  find  among  them  important  stages  in 
the  general  evolution  of  animals.  More  recently  there 
has  been,  if  not  a  shifting  of  interest,  at  least  an  ex- 
tension of  interest,  to  groups  where  an  enormous 
number  of  individual  species  are  to  be  found  exhibiting 
a  narrow  range  of  anatomical  structure.  Such  groups 
obviously  are  the  arena?  of  active  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  their  manifold  varietie  may  be  new  species 
in  the  making,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  the 
opportunity  for  the  naturalist  to  correlate  his  ob- 
servations on  the  minute  differences  in  habit,  in 
locality,  and  in  general  environment,  with  the  minute 
differences  to  be  detected  by  the  anatomist.  These 
two  sides  in  the  scientific  study  of  a  large,  dominant, 
and  aggressive  group  are  well  represented  by  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us.  Mr.  Beddard,  the  prosector 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  is  an  anatomist  above  all, 
and  it  is  to  anatomists  that  his  book  will  prove  of  most 
service.  The  collection  at  Regent's  Park  has  always 
been  rich  in  birds,  and  three  successive  prosectors, 
Professor  Garrod,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Beddard,  have 
very  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  vertebrate  anatomy.  Mr.  Beddard  has  brought 
together  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  his  own 
work,  and  has  added  to  it  the  most  important  observa- 
tions made  by  other  anatomists.  The  volume  forms  an 
exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  the  known  facts. 
Among  the  more  interesting  features  in  it  we  may 
mention  several.  When  Huxley,  in  the  course  of 
his  lectures  on  vertebrated  animals,  was  about  to 
begin  on  birds,  he  announced  to  a  friend  his  inten- 
tion to  "treat  them  as  extinct  forms  " — that  is  to  say,  to 
base  his  system  of  treatment  on  study  of  the  skeletal 
parts.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  disposition  of  the 
bones  that  lie  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  his  conclusions  have  been  followed  by 
the  majority  of  writers.  Mr.  Beddard,  however,  shows 
that  in  one  respect  at  least  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  made  it  impossible  to  follow  this  mode  of  grouping  ; 
the  condition  named  by  Huxley  "  desmognathism  "  is 
not  simple,  but  may  be  attained  by  different  birds  in 
different  ways,  and  so  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  guide  to 
natural  affinities.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  curious  pieces  of  bone  known  as  intercentra,  and 
interpolated  between  the  joints  of  the  vertebral  column, 
were  either  absent  or  extremely  rare  among  birds.  Mr. 
Beddard  shows  that  they  occur  in  a  large  number  of 
different  forms,  and  may  be  regarded  as  quite  a  common 
feature  of  bird  anatomy.  In  dealing  with  visceral 
anatomy  the  writer  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
intestinal  convolutions,  and  reproduces  a  large  number 
of  drawings  from  recently  published  memoirs  on  that 
subject.  These  facts  appear  to  furnish  new  materials- 
useful  in  considering  the  relationships  of  the  leading 
groups  of  birds. 

In  classification  Mr.  Beddard  makes  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  novel  suggestion.  He  follows  Garrod 
in  associating  the  passerine  birds,  the  Pici,  and  a  few 
others  as  "  Anomalogonatae,"  taking  the  view  that  the 
discovery  by  Chalmers  Mitchell  of  rudiments  of  the 
ambiena  muscle  in  those  homalogonatous  birds  in  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  absent,  removes  a  great  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  two  groups.  But  he  also  suggests 
that  the  anomalogonatous  birds  may  be  the  more  primi- 
tive. What  is  apparently  a  paradox  is  always  interest- 
ing, even  in  anatomy,  and  ornithologists  no  doubt  will 
duly  weigh  the  arguments  brought  forward.  But  the 
broad  truths  appear  to  be  against  the  view.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  passeres  are  the  most  highly 
specialised,  the  most  bird-like  of  birds  ;  there  is  some 
evidence  that  geologically  they  are  more  recent,  and  it 
is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  the  largest, 
most  prosperous,  and  most  dominant  of  the  Avian 
groups.  In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Beddard's  splendid 
volume,  it  is  only  fair  to  congratulate  the  Zoological 


Society  on  the  evidence  of  their  fostering  care  for 
anatomical  as  well  as  zoological  science. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  new  volume  of 
the  "  Cambridge  Natural  History  "  the  expert  and 
the  novice  alike  must  be  at  once  delighted  by  the 
accuracy  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Not- 
withstanding the  example  of  Bewick  and  the  lavish 
splendour  of  the  larger  monographs,  popular  works 
on  birds  have  generally  been  disfigured  by  disgraceful 
illustrations.  A  badly  stuffed  specimen  seen  by  a 
slovenly  eye  is  the  obvious  basis  of  the  cuts  in  many 
well-known  books ;  but  Mr.  Lodge,  who  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume,  has  evidently 
been  encouraged  by  author  and  publisher  to  use  to  full 
advantage  a  great  talent  for  observing  with  accuracy 
and  reproducing  with  grace.  The  illustrations  are  the 
more  important  as  Mr.  Evans  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  natural  history  of  birds.  His  book  is  the  natural 
complement  to  that  of  Mr.  Beddard,  and,  instead  of 
dealing  with  muscles  and  bones,  discusses  the  distri- 
bution, the  habits,  and  the  species  of  the  leading 
genera  of  birds.  The  anatomical  portion  comprises 
but  the  barest  rudiments  of  the  knowledge  used  for 
purposes  of  classification.  We  approve  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  principle,  but  we  think  that  this  reticence 
has  been  carried  rather  too  far.  We  have  been  unable 
to  find  either  in  the  prefatory  matter  or  in  the  taxonomic 
portion  of  the  volume  any  mention  of  the  curious  differ- 
ences in  the  wing  of  birds  known  as  qui)itocubitalism 
and  aquintocubitalism,  although  these  conditions  are 
striking  features  of  the  external  structure  to  which  the 
naturalist  is  supposed  to  pay  special  attention. 

Mr.  Evans  wisely  follows  the  useful  and  well-known 
classification  of  Dr.  Gadow,  as  published  in  Bronn's 
"  Klassen  und  Ordnungen,"  and  pursues  his  subject  in 
that  order.  At  the  beginning  of  each  larger  group  a 
general  account  of  the  habits  and  structure  is  given, 
and  then  follows  an  account  of  the  chief  species,  with 
descriptions  of  their  geographical  range.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  groups  nearly  every  species  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  mass  of  information 
the  author  has  been  able  to  bring  together.  Naturally, 
in  the  larger  groups,  such  as  the  leading  passerine 
families  and  genera,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
even  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  species  without 
extending  the  volume  into  the  monotonous  bulk  of  a 
mere  catalogue.  With  a  little  practice,  however,  any 
observant  person  would  soon  learn  by  the  help  of  this 
volume  to  track  down  any  bird  very  nearly  to  its  ulti- 
mate place  in  classification. 


THE    BLACK    BOOK    OF    AN  AMATEUR 
HERALD. 

"  Armorial  Families  :  a  Directory  of  Some  Gentlemen 
of  Coat  Armour,  showing  which  Arms  in  use  at  the 
Moment  are  Borne  by  Legal  Authority.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Arthur  Charles  Fox-Davies.  Third 
edition.     Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  and  L.  C.  Jack.  1899. 

OWING  to  various  causes  there  has  been  of  late 
years  a  revival  of  interest  in  genealogy  and  in  the 
attendant  but  less  intelligible  subject  of  Heraldry. 
Greater  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  increased 
familiarity  with  Continental  grades  of  society,  brought 
into  prominence  the  anomalous  position  of  a  British 
aristocracy  for  centuries  possessed  of  manors  and  lord- 
ships but  untitled — styled  "  gentlemen  "  as  distinguished 
from  "  noblemen  "  at  home,  but  on  Continental  prin- 
ciples noble.  This  nobility  was  formerly  indicated  by 
the  descent  of  ancient  court  armour,  the  use  of  which 
was  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties 
regulated  by  Royal  Authority,  but  has  not  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  except  in  special  circumstances,  been 
regulated  at  all.  When,  therefore,  printed  accounts  of 
the  gentry  began  to  be  published,  of  which  the  best 
example  was  the  "  History  of  the  Commoners,"  issued  in 
1834  by  Mr.  John  Burke,  that  was  published  which  each 
gentleman  claimed  in  respect  of  pedigree  and  arms. 
"  Peerages"  and  "  Baronetages"  had  never  been  critical ; 
if  they  had  been  they  would  have  had  no  commercial  suc- 
cess. Accordingly  the  "  History  of  the  Commoners"  was 
not  critical;  the  armorial  bearings  borne  by  each  landed 
gentleman  appeared  without  challenge.  For  the  last  two 
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centuries,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  merchants — aprocess 
always  prevalent  in  England — has  greatly  developed,  and 
the  assumption  of  armorial  bearings,  first  by  purchasers 
of  land,  and  secondly  by  a  much  larger  class  of  the 
prosperous,  has  been  very  general.  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
thereupon  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  work 
which  should  distinguish  between  those  who  have  right 
to  the  Arms  they  bear,  and  those  who  have  not  right. 
Supplementing  the  statements  already  printed  with 
information  derived  from  answers  sent  to  questions 
distributed  by  him,  he  produced,  in  1895,  ms  work  on 
"Armorial  Families,"  in  which,  on  his  own  authority, 
with  certain  professional  assistance  explained  in  the 
introduction,  he  divided  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
using  arms  into  two  classes.  These  classes  are  indi- 
cated by  distinct  types  of  printing,  Roman  and  italic, 
and  at  the  foot  of  each  open  page  appears  the  state- 
ment— "  The  editor  undertakes  that  every  entry  not  in 
italics  is  that  of  a  genuinely  armigerous  person."  Of 
this  work  a  third  edition  has  now  appeared,  in  a  preface 
to  which  it  is  announced  that  the  work  is  to  be 
"biennial."  Each  edition  begins  with  an  introduction 
almost  identical  on  the  "  Abuse  of  Arms."  Neither  as 
a  treatise  on  Heraldry  nor  as  a  specimen  of  cultivated 
English  can  the  introduction  be  commended.  The 
style  is  discursive  and  colloquial,  but  explicit  as  to 
its  main  proposition — that  the  use  of  armorial  bearings 
without  right  is  immoral.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  who  by  success  in  a  profession 
or  trade  has  acquired  such  luxuries  as  carriages  and 
plate,  and  who  with  the  help  of  a  seal  engraver  or 
heraldic  painter  proceeded  to  ornament  his  newly 
acquired  goods  with  an  heraldic  device,  ever  imagined 
that  he  thereby  proclaimed  himself  an  impostor  or  cheat. 
This  Mr.  Davies  undertakes  to  teach  him,  and  if,  after 
reading  a  chapter  on  the  "  Abuse  of  Arms,"  he  remains 
obdurate,  he  will  be  exhibited — biennially — in  his  true 
character,  by  means  of  italic  type. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  coat  armour  is  a  species 
of  property,  and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  assert  by 
adopting  it  that  his  pedigree  is  other  than  it  is,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Fox-Davies'  self-constituted  censor- 
ship can  be  approved.  The  book  is  (gratuitously)  stated 
to  be  non-official,  but  certain  officers  of  Arms,  we 
learn,  are  entitled  to  the  author's  thanks.  No  indi- 
vidual Herald  or  Pursuivant  has  any  authority  to 
decide  whether  a  given  Englishman  is  entitled  to  coat 
armour  or  not,  but  Mr.  Fox-Davies  pretends  to  decide 
each  case  by  this  test — is  the  right  recorded  or  not  at 
the  English  College  of  Arms,  the  Lyon  Office,  or  the 
Ulster  Office  ?  We  doubt  whether  even  a  King  of 
Arms  in  England,  except  when  acting  under  a  Royal 
Commission,  can  decide  the  point  judicially,  though  he 
can  reject  or  admit  a  particular  shield  when  tendered  for 
some  official  purpose.  Certainly  no  Herald  can  give 
more  than  an  opinion.  If  the  only  test  is  record  or 
no  record,  it  is  implied,  we  trust  unwarrantably,  that 
the  archives  at  the  College  of  Arms  have  been  opened 
to  the  author  in  order  that  he  may  expose  individuals 
with  some  show  of  authority.    But  we  doubt  the  test. 

We  have  compared  a  large  number  of  pages  of  the 
first  and  third  editions  of  Mr.  Fox-Davies'  work,  and  if 
the  contents  of  both  volumes  resemble  these  pages,  it 
appears  that  nearly  three  hundred  persons  have  between 
1895  and  1899  been  promoted  from  italic  to  ordinary  type, 
and  that  nearly  six  hundred  persons,  exclusive  of  peers 
and  baronets,  condemned  to  italic  type  in  1895  are  omitted 
altogether  in  1899.  Why  is  this?  Was  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
wrong  in  the  first  edition  ?  He  does  not  apologise.  If 
right  in  both  editions,  something  must  have  occurred  in 
each  case,  on  his  own  statement,  to  justify  the  change. 
Supposing  no  further  edition  of  "Armorial  Families  " 
had  been  designed  or  produced,  the  point  we  raise  would 
be  immaterial.  Judgment,  of  such  weight  as  the 
author's  reputation  for  knowledge  could  command, 
would  have  passed  on  a  subject  of  little  importance  to 
the  public.  A  work  handsome  in  appearance,  testifying 
to  the  author's  zeal,  and,  except  for  the  introduction, 
well  compiled,  would  have  interested  the  few  who  care. 
The  point  lies  in  the  intention — we  might  almost  say 
threat — to  make  the  issue  biennial.  Those  who  decline 
lo  take  steps  which  involve  the  payment  of  fees  to  pro- 
fessional men,  and  who  continue  to  use  devices  to  which 
they  believe  themselves  entitled,    arc   periodically  to 
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be  described  by  implication  as  impostors.  This,  i 
done  at  all,  should  be  done  officially.  In  an  amateur 
it  is  meddling  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  scandalmongering.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Kings  of  Arms 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  not  in  future  editions 
permit  their  names  to  be  quoted  ;  for,  being  supreme 
in  their  "  kingdoms,"  the  use  of  their  names 
is  undesirable,  as  giving  an  imprimatur  to  the 
work  which  they  cannot  intend.  Probably,  however, 
on  full  reconsideration  of  the  scheme,  the  author 
will  himself  perceive  the  objections  to,  and  possible 
injustice  of,  the  course  he  proposes  to  pursue,  and  will 
amend  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  book  contains  much 
that  is  admirable  and  of  interest  to  students  of  heraldry, 
though  family  history  is  hardly  sufficiently  prominent 
to  justify  the  title  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are 
made  more  useful  in  the  last  edition  by  being  brought 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  paragraphs,  and  many  of  them 
are  evident  reproductions  of  bookplates  by  g-ood  artists, 
while  the  paragraph  notices  of  each  individual  are  well 
arranged,  the  facts  being  properly  and  precisely  stated. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether  the  paragraphs 
are  published  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  they  pur- 
port to  describe.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those 
printed  in  italic  type  can  all  have  consented  to  be  thus 
paraded,  and  if  such  consent  has  not  been  given,  objec- 
tions exist  on  grounds  of  good  taste  ;  particularly  so, 
if  the  statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
did  not  understand  how  the  information  given  would  be 
applied,  and  who  afterwards,  when  they  did  understand, 
objected  to  publication.  If  there  is  aright  and  a  wrong- 
course  of  conduct  in  relation  to  heraldry,  people  must  be 
thereto  persuaded — they  cannot  be  coerced. 


PRETTY  CONCEITS. 

"The  Spirit  of  Place,  and  other  Essays."  By  Alice 
Meynell.  London  and  New  York :  The  Bodley 
Head.  1899. 

IF  it  seems  a  sullen  and  ungracious  thing  to  withhold 
unqualified  admiration  from  these  pretty  and  in- 
genious records  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  imagination,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  her  very  excellences  make  it  but  the 
harder  to  condone  her  faults.  How  can  we  forgive 
the  needless  obscurity  which  only  suggests  inanity,  or 
commend  a  style  which  at  every  turn,  or  rather  twist, 
brings  up  the  reader  against  failures  of  verbal  in- 
genuity such  as  "lachrymose  blunders,"  "invincibly 
apart,"  "  the  net  of  a  constellation  "  ?  While  there  are 
many  who  yield  to  the  fascination  of  Mrs.  Meynell's 
pretty  fancies,  content  to  be  alternately  soothed 
with  soft-sounding  phrases  and  alarmed  into  amazed 
conjecture  ;  others  are  only  irritated  by  the  self-conscious 
display  of  dictionary  graces,  refusing  to  be  charmed  by 
anything  so  evidently  and  naively  intended  to  be 
charming.  Mrs.  Meynell  says  really  very  little  in 
words  very  many,  if  prettily  arranged.  The  shortest  of 
these  seventeen  essays — that  on  Habits  and  Conscious- 
ness— is  the  most  consequent  and  satisfactory.  It  is- 
an  appreciation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  some 
;  sensitive  and  fastidious  persons  in  their  acute  percep- 
tion of  other  people's  habits,  the  recurrent  displeasing 
gesture,  phrase,  tone,  or  expression.  There  can  be  no 
peace  for  such  save  in  the  exercise  of  a  perpetual 
determined  tolerance,  and  the  cultivation  of  pre-occu- 
pation  and  absorption.  "Tolstoi's  perception  of  habits 
is  keener  than  a  child's,  and  he  takes  them  uneasily, 
as  a  child  docs  not."  Nevertheless,  Tolstoi  made 
lasting  use  of  his  annoyances. 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  just  reflections  and 
correct  conclusions  of  Cowley's  "  Essay  on  Solitude  " 
with  the  vague  suggestions  thrown  out  here  and  there 
by  Mrs.  Meynell.  Their  methods  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  passage  of  years  can  make  them  ;  yet  Cowley's 

"  While  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me. 

I  should  at  thee,  too,  foolish  city, 
If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery  ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity  " 

contains  the  same  lament  as  Mrs.  Meynell's  regret  for 
the  forfeited  solitude  of  London  crowds.  There  is 
some  confusion  of  ideas  in  her  graceful  talk  about 
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inviolate  spaces,  and  numberless  days,  and  parks  in- 
adequate because  their  owner  is  not  a  real  recluse  and 
has  none  of  the  impersonal  ways  of  the  Apennine  herds- 
man. It  is  probable,  by  the  way,  that  the  herdsman 
is  too  nearly  the  companion  of  his  flocks,  and  too  little 
their  superior,  to  be  a  genuine  solitary.  Solitude, 
after  all,  is  less  the  privilege  of  the  uncrowded  rich 
than  the  capability  of  the  great  and  the  vocation  of 
the  few.  It  is  not  an  accidental  loneliness  which 
may  at  any  time  be  invaded  and  destroyed.  It  is 
rather  a  dignified  self-sufficiency  of  mind,  which  must 
be  voluntary  or  it  shares  the  pathos  of  loneliness. 
And,  used  with  purpose,  it  is  the  secret  source  of  the 
strength  of  the  ambitious.  "Ambition  itself  might 
teach  us  to  love  solitude,"  says  Montaigne;  "there's 
nothing  does  so  much  hate  to  have  companions." 

There  is  a  literary  tone,  but  little  intellect,  in  the 
essay  on  Crabbe's  genesis  in  Milton;  in  "The  Ladies 
of  the  Idyll,"  an  entertaining  piece  of  abuse  of  poor 
vulgar  Olivia  and  Sophia,  who  are,  after  all,  very 
natural  pieces  of  femininity,  if  not  ideal  heroines  ;  and  in 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lyrics,"  a  description  of  the  perverse 
lady-love  of  the  Elizabethan  convention,  containing 
the  only  joke  of  the  volume  :  "  She  refused  to  observe  ' 
the  transciency  of  roses,  and  never  really  intended — - 1 
much  as  she  was  urged — to  be  a  shepherdess."  In 
such  essays  as  those  on  "The  Horizon,"  "Rain," 
"July,"  there  is  the  truthful  and  vivid  observation  ofl 
one  who,  without  being  symbolist  or  interpreter,  is 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  natural  beauty  and  aware  | 
of  its  every  manifestation.    The  country  has  few  such 
lovers  as  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  keeps  no  secrets  from  her.! 
Every  day  she  gathers  in  a  harvest  of  impressions 
she  catches  the  significance  of  poplars,  "  salient  every- 
where and  full  of  replies  ;  "  she  feels  the  entanglement 
of  light  and  darkness  thrown  into  shadows.     Much  is 
mere  words,  pleasant  to  read,  for  in  spite  of  affectations 
they  give  a  sense  of  freshness  and  light  movement.! 
So  great  is  Mrs.  Meynell's  love  of  natural  effects,  that 
she  would  carry  them  indoors  and  have  her  walls  a  >, 
blank  space  for  the  sun  to  decorate  with  shadows 
"  which  play  the  stealthy  game  of  the  year  :  " — one  of 
her  prettiest  conceits — let  us  end  with  it. 


A  "FAIRLY  TRUE"  STORY. 

"The  Story  of  the  Oxford  Movement."  By  G.  H.  F. 
Nye.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.    London  :  Bemrose.  1899. 

'  I  "HIS  book  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  "the 
crisis  in  the  Church."  It  is  charity  to  remember 
this  as  providing  a  measure  of  excuse  for  a  very  slip- 
shod and  superficial  treatment  of  a  complex  and  difficult 
subject.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Nye's  "  historical  "  works  :  it 
may  suffice  to  say  shortly  that  this  volume  maintains 
the  standard  of  its  predecessors.  It  is,  to  use  Mr. 
Nye's  own  description  of  his  treatment  of  facts, 
"fairly  true."  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  been 
induced  to  lend  it  the  authority  of  his  name,  and 
even  to  extend  to  its  pages  the  sanction  of  his  de- 
liberate approval.  He  states  that  he  has  "  read  over 
the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Nye  has  written  in  proof,"  and 
"can  truly  say  that  a  more  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  he  could  not  wish  for."  Dean 
Gregory's  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment would  have  great  value,  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  extremely  interesting.  He  received  his  title  for 
Holy  Orders  from  Keble,  and  his  fellow-curate  at 
Hursley  was  Isaac  Williams.  Throughout  a  long  and 
honourable  career  he  has  been  in  close  relation  with  the 
High  Church  party,  in  which  he  now  counts  as  a  trusted 
leader.  The  "Story  of  the  Oxford  Movement "  from 
his  pen  would  have  been  worth  having,  but  amazement 
is  only  exceeded  by  regret  that  he  should  condescend  to 
act  as  showman  to  Mr.  Nye. 

Mr.  Nye's  idea  of  writing  history  is  to  string  together 
apposite  and  striking  extracts  from  well-known  writers. 
His  pages  have  the  appearance  of  a  commonplace  book. 
The  greater  part  of  the  text  is  not  his  own,  and  the 
reader  throughout  is  oppressed  by  the  authority  of 
greater  names  which  yet  he  suspects  are  adduced  more 
or  less  unfairly.    It  is  not  that  Mr.  Nye  is  ever  con- 


sciously dishonest.  We  judge  him  to  be  sincerely  con- 
vinced of  his  own  scrupulous  fairness  ;  but  he  has  no 
sufficient  basis  of  general  knowledge,  he  has  no  concep- 
tion of  evidence,  he  has  no  sense  of  proportion,  and  he 
is  everywhere  governed  by  certain  obstinate  and  mis- 
chievous fallacies. 

The  form  of  the  book — a  series  of  quotations-  renders 
it  almost  invulnerable  to  ordinary  criticism.  Mr.  Nye 
is  a  master  of  that  style  of  popular  composition  which 
combines  the  show  of  large  information  and  the  light- 
ness of  very  general  knowledge.  He  has  been  a 
Church  Defence  Lecturer,  and  he  carries  into  his 
literary  work  the  habits  of  the  platform.  His  notions 
of  evidence  are  curious.  A  Methodist  magazine  for 
April  1834  is  quoted  at  length  to  prove  that  the 
Wesleyans  are  now  averse  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Liberation  Society  :  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Wilber- 
force  is  the  foundation  for  the  statement  that  "a 
hundred  years  ago  and  more  the  nation  as  a  whole 
appears  to  have  been  utterly  corrupt."  "The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  the  English  Church  of  those 
days"  —  when  Butler  and  Waterland  illumined  the 
Episcopal  Bench — "was  probably  its  family  life  of 
purity  and  simplicity  ;  the  great  blot— its  worldliness." 
This,  of  course,  is  taken  from  Dean  Church's  "  Oxford 
Movement,"  and  it  will  illustrate  Mr.  Nye's  treatment 
of  his  authorities  if  we  adduce  the  original  passage  : — 
"  He  (i.e.  the  typical  eighteenth-century  clergyman/ 
was  often  the  patriarch  of  his  parish,  its  ruler,  its  doctor, 
its  lawyer,  its  magistrate,  as  well  as  its  teacher,  before 
whom  vice  trembled  and  rebellion  dared  not  show 
itself.  The  idea  of  the  priest  was  not  quite  forgotten  : 
but  there  was  much — much  even  of  what  was  good  and 
useful — to  obscure  it.  The  beauty  of  the  English 
Church  in  this  time  was  its  family  life  of  purity  and 
simplicity  :  its  blot  was  quiet  worldliness." 

This  is  a  very  different  statement.  The  Evangelical 
party,  of  course,  receives  hard  treatment.  It  was  un- 
orthodox, low-toned,  ineffective.  This  on  page  45  ; 
but  on  page  66  we  have  an  inaccurate  quotation  from 
Dean  Church  which  credits  the  Evangelicals  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  social  services  which  the  English 
Church  can  boast.  This  is  thoroughly  typical.  Mr. 
Nye  has  that  loose  inaccurate  mind  which  renders  him 
a  very  unworthy  witness  to  the  authorities  he  quotes. 

That  the  Oxford  Movement  was  a  notable  event  all 
well-informed  students  of  our  time  will  admit  ;  but 
that  it  deserves  the  exaggerated  eulogy  of  its  modern 
admirers  few  will  allow.  Mr.  Nye,  of  course,  attributes 
the  whole  social  and  religious  development  of  the 
nation  to  the  Tractarians.  He  gloats  over  the  figures 
of  the  "  Church  Year  Book,"  and,  if  ever  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  came  by  observation,"  must  enjoy  visions  of  the 
golden  city  at  every  fresh  issue  of  that  useful  volume. 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  are  hardly  centres  of 
"Catholicism,"  yet  both  contribute  their  handsome 
totals  to  the  sum  of  the  Tractarian  triumph.  Mr.  Nye 
has  worked  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  regarding  opposi- 
tion to  the  movement  as  significant  of  grave  moral  fault. 
This  amazing  narrative  closes  with  Mr. -Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "Recessional,"  for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  that  it  "has  the  true  poetic  ring  about  it  which 
animated  the  writings  of  John  Keble."  Really,  Mr. 
Nye  as  literary  critic  is  still  more  wonderful  than  Mr. 
Nye  as  Church  historian. 


NOVELS. 


"The  Daughters  of  Babylon."    By  Wilson  Barrett  and 
Robert  Hichens.    London  :  Macqueen.  1899. 

I LANTASTIC  as  are  the  possibilities  presented  by  the 
laws  of  permutation  and  combination,  we  think 
they  are  outdone  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  calling  in 
which  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hichens  is  not  a  mad  dream  but  an  accomplished 
fact.  Sooner,  one  might  think,  would  "  Barabbas " 
share  an  ink-pot  with  Mr.  Kipling,  or  the  author  of 
"Booties'  Baby"  fall  to  weaving  romances  with  Mr. 
Meredith,  than  that  so  grotesque  a  collaboration  should 
come  into  being.  We  confess  that  we  would  cheerfully 
surrender — let  us  say,  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  Mr. 
Barrett  play    Hamlet  again—  if   we    could   learn  by 
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-what  colossal  bribe  Mr.  Hichens,  who,  after  all,  is 
a  man  of  letters,  was  induced  to  embark  in  Mr. 
Barrett's  galley.  Whatever  the  inducement  offered, 
the  bargain  must  still  have  been  one-sided,  for 
any  qualification  of  Mr.  Barrett's  literary  ideas 
would  necessarily  improve  them.  What  possible 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  Mr.  Hichens  is  less  clear, 
for  in  temperament  and,  we  hope,  in  intention,  he  is  far 
removed  from  the  writers  of  tawdry  melodrama.  Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  dreamed  some  vain  dream  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  literature  about  the  Adelphi 
stage  ?  Or — to  put  the  matter  crudely — has  he  merely 
sold  himself  to  an  unholy  alliance  ?  The  result,  in  any 
case,  is  deplorable,  for  "  The  Daughters  of  Babylon  "  is 
crude  melodrama,  and  Mr.  Hichens,  in  his  apparent 
efforts  to  drag  the  story  to  a  somewhat  higher  plane, 
has  only  succeeded  in  making  it  duller  than  it  was  meant 
to  be.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  rudiments  of  dra- 
matic force  in  the  plot,  but  there  is  hardly  a  scene  that 
is  sincere,  hardly  a  passage  of  dialogue  that  rings  true. 
All  is  flat  and  unprofitable,  and  we  retain  but  one  vivid 
"impression  of  these  many  dreary  pages — that  of  the 
great  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Barrett  or  Mr.  Hichens — 
or  both — that  the  verb  "to  tremble"  can  be  used 
transitively.  In  the  face  of  this  discovery,  it  is  perhaps 
impious  to  wish  the  book  unwritten. 

"  Her  Marriage  Vow,"  by  C.  V.  Rogers  (F.  V. 
White  and  Co.),  means  very  well,  though  it  does  indulge 
in  verbless  sentences  like  this:  "Small  and  slight, 
fragile  and  graceful  as  a  slender  reed,  exquisitely 
dressed  in  an  indescribable  dove-coloured  frock,  with 
the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  in  its  soft,  elegant  folds."  But 
why,  unless  there  are  certain  motifs  which  endear  them- 
selves by  eternal  repetition,  should  fiction  still  offer  us 
the  ugly  heiress  who  is  married  by  the  impecunious 
aristocrat  "to  save  the  old  place,"  and  ends  by 
winning  his  heart,  after  leaving  him  and  teaching  him 
her  "  true  worth  "  ?  She  is  quite  sixty  years  old  by 
this  time  :  our  grandmothers  wept  over  her.  She 
should  be  retired,  at  once,  with  "the  old  place  "  for 
a  pension,  and  work  no  more. 

"In  the  Name  of  Liberty."  By  Florence  Marryat. 
Cheap  edition.  London  :  Digby,  Long.  1898. 
"In  the  Name  of  Liberty,"  with  its  inconceivable 
Irish  conspirators,  its  magnificent  confusion  of  classes, 
and  its  sustained  and  full-blooded  melodrama,  is  one  of 
Miss  Marryat's  most  rousing  stories.  In  "  Digby's 
Popular  Novel  Series"  it  will  scintillate  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

"  Some  Fantasies  of  Fate."  By  M.  W.  Welbore. 
London  :  Digby,  Long.  1898. 
The  author  must  suppose  that  the  dreariest  of  narra- 
tives become  interesting  when  supernatural  forces  are 
dragged  in.  On  no  other  theory  can  we  account  for 
four  short  stories  which  are  at  once  so  portentously 
mysterious  and  so  portentously  dull.  The  fate  of 
these  fantasies  is  oblivion. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Study  of  a  Child."  By  Louise  E.  Hogan.  London  and 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1898. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is— the  child.  So,  at  least, 
many  people  now  think  ;  and  they  say  so  much  about  what 
they  think  -these  new  psychologists  — that,  misled  by  the  "cult," 
one  might  almost  imagine  that  the  child  was  something  less 
than  recognisable  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  other  days  than 
ours.  If  we  did  what  we  ought  to  do,  it  seems  that  we  should 
put  a  child  beneath  a  sort  of  Brobdingnagian  spyglass,  study  it 
as  your  zoologist  would  ponder  over  the  points  of  a  rare 
animal,  elevate  infantile  scribblings  to  the  level  of  graffiti  at 
the  least,  and  treasure  baby  babblings  as  the  Creeks  treasured 
the  "utterances"  of  their  oracles  According  to  one  of  our 
humourists,  we  have  recently  "  discovered  "  the  children  ;  but 
there  is  a  shaft  of  irony  beneath  the  wit.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  for  "  pa-dology,"  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
mother  or  any  philosopher,  or  really  anyone  else,  is  likely  to  be 
the  better  able  to  "discover"  the  real  Liliput  and its  enchanting 
people  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  that  now  before  us. 
We  do  not  diner  from  Mrs.  llogan  in  regard  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  study  of  child  nature  ;  indeed,  it  has  not 
been  left  to  any  writer  of  our  own  time  to  recognise  this 
importance,  for  the  world's  best  literature  is  full  of  teaching  on 
the  subject,  f  rankly,  Mrs.  Ilogan's  title  is  misleading.  Her 
book  is  not,  strictly,  a  "study"  of  a  child.    It  is  a  diary-- 
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a  good  boy's  diary,  written  irregularly  by  his  mother,  and 
adorned  with  a  series  of  "drawings"  by  the  child  which  are  as 
tedious  to  the  eye  as  the  dry  catalogue  of  normal  minutias  that 
accompanies  them  is  tiresome  even  to  the  conscientious  reader. 
Of  what  conceivable  value  to  the  students  for  whom  this  book 
has  been  compiled  is  it  to  know,  for  example,  that  one  Harold, 
before  he  was  four  months  old,  "objected''  to  a  Raff  concetto, 
but  "  tolerated"  Handel's  Largo  ;  or  that  the  same  child,  in  his 
second  year,  began  to  dance  when  he  heard  a  street  organ  ?  So 
far  as  our  own  experience  suffices,  Harold  is  quite  a  normal 
child,  and  does  things  that  most  healthy  youngsters  would  do, 
whether  trained  on  the  excellent  Pestalozzian  system  or  carefully 
tended  by  parents  who,  while  they  knew  not  Pestalozzi,  or 
Froebel,  or  Herbart,  yet  had  common  sense  to  guide  their  devo- 
tion to  their  offspring.  Mrs.  Hogan  seems  to  believe  that 
scientists  will  value  a  record  of  nursery  commonplaces  ;  but 
even  if  this  be  granted,  such  a  record  should  surely  be  thorough. 
And  thorough  Mrs.  Hogan's  "study"  cannot  claim  to  be.  We 
approve  the  purpose  of  the  book,  we  respect  the  pains  spent  on 
its  production,  but  regret  that  the  author's  scheme  has  to  be 
accounted  as  amongst  those  that  have  gone  "  a-gley." 

"  Some  Portraits  of  Women  "  (Voyageuses).  By  Paul  Bourget. 
Translated  by  William  Marchant.  London  :  Downey 
and  Co.  1898. 

One  may  think  very  highly  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  work  in 
general,  or  one  may  not  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  rate  him  as  an 
author  who  is  not  worth  consideration  in  every  sense,  or  to  deny 
that  his  style  has  delicate  qualities  which  demand  an  equal 
delicacy  from  anyone  who  undertakes  to  translate  him.  He  is 
remarkable,  moreover,  if  only  because  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Frenchmen  who  have  ever  understood  the  difference  between 
Lord  Blank  and  Lord  Charles  Blank.  M.  Bourget  certainly 
deserved — more  than  deserved — to  be  really  well  translated. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  this  has  been  done,  as  a  few  examples 
will  show.  "  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  the  proofs  "  (p.  34) 
is  a  somewhat  blatant  Americanism,  "  but  that's  not  much,"  or 
at  any  rate  not  so  much  as  three  pages  earlier  :  "  I  said  to 
myself  '  such  a  devotion  as  that  should  have  been  given  to  a 
man  like  Zaffbni,  disinherited  by  fame,  and  full  of  genius,  and 
chance  has  given  it  instead  to  a  common  trickster  like  this 
Malglaive  ! '  And  I  accused  [the  italics  are  ours]  the  irony  of 
fate."  A  more  hopeless  mistranslation  of  faccusai  in  such  a 
context  could  not  be  found.  In  like  fashion,  on  p.  52,  the  un- 
happy M.  Bourget  is  made  to  say,  expressing  disappointment 
for  the  moment  at  what  he  has  found  in  New  York,  after  going 
through  the  troubles  of  an  Atlantic  voyage,  "Was  it  worth 
while  to  affront  thee  [again  the  italics  are  ours],  O  incorruptible 
Ocean  ?  "  Now  a  person  who  affronted  the  Ocean  could  only 
be  supposed  to  do  so  as  a  punctilious  preface  to  taking  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  in  no  possible  context  could 
affr'onter  be  correctly  translated  affront.  So  again,  on  p.  38,  "  It 
is  exactly  about  your  memoirs  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
where  exactement  demands  a  different  word  to  render  its 
proper  meaning  ;  and  yet  again,  on  p.  174,  "We  had  dined  really 
in  a  superior  manner,"  when,  word  for  word,  the  translation  is 
literal  enough,  but  is  as  misleading  as  can  be.  If  it  were  a 
good  translation,  it  would  mean  that  M.  Bourget  had  used  some 
preposterous  phrase  of  the  worst  style  and  form.  On  p.  68  we 
find  that  a  contortionist  "  sat  down  in  that  posture  known  in 
the  slang  of  gymnasts  as  le  grand  e'eart."  This  is  not  a  blunder, 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  carelessness  ;  for  it  was  not  beyond  human 
ingenuity  and  research  to  discover  that  the  corresponding 
English  phrase  is  "  the  splits."  Again,  on  p.  202,  gentilshoiHims 
should  not  have  been  left  untranslated,  any  more  than  should 
certain  other  French  words  in  other  passages. 

"  Samtona  for  Consumptives  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World." 
By  F.  R.  Walters,  M  D.    London  •  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

1899. 

In  the  recent  attempt  to  arouse  public  sentiment  on  the 
clangers  and  inev  itable  evils  of  continuing  our  present  happy- 
go-lucky  treatment  of  consumption,  the  most  notable  point 
made  was  the  necessity  of  opening  retreats  for  patients  suffer- 
ing from  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Nothing  is  now 
more  certain  than  that  consumption  is  curable,  but  that  its  cure 
requires  conditions  not  to  be  found  in  general  hospitals,  and 
still  less  even  in  the  most  luxurious  private  homes.  The  most  con- 
stant and  most  careful  medical  attention  is  necessary,  and  a  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  must  be  maintained.  In  various  European 
and  American  institutions  most  successful  results  have  been 
obtained  by  what  is  called  the  hygienic  or  open  air  treatment. 
Dr.  Walters  has  made  a  useful  and  practical  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  methods  and  institutions  by  bringing  to- 
gether careful  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  volume  will  prevent  the  needless  and  fre- 
quently useless  cruelty  of  sending  patients  on  long  sea  voyages, 
when  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  necessary 
medical  attention,  or  the  still  greater  evil  of  allowing  patients 
to  remain  with  the  ordinary  world  until  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  Hygiene  and  unremitting  care  are  the  two  necessities 
for  attacking  the  disease,  and  this  volume  shows  how  the  two 
may  be  combined  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

[Conclnittd  <>«  fagc  250.) 
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NOTES. 

Any  lingering-  doubts  which  may  have  remained  in 
the  minds  of  the  present  Government  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  open-door  policy  must  have  been  rudely  dispelled 
by  the  latest  phase  of  Chinese  affairs.  Italy  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Tsungli-Yamen  a  demand,  backed  by 
a  naval  demonstration,  for  the  lease  of  Sammun  Bay, 
on  the  coast  of  Chekiang,  and  has  claimed  a  large 
portion  of  the  latter  province  for  her  particular  sphere 
of  influence.  That  this  will  prove  the  signal  for  a 
general  and  final  rush  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Japan 
will  put  forward  her  long-expected  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Fukien,  which,  before  the  imposition  of  the 
likin  tax  and  the  rivalry  of  India,  possessed  a  flourishing 
tea  trade,  and  Russia  will  seize  the  pretext  to  wring 
some  further  concession  injurious  to  British  influence 
out  of  the  helpless  Government  at  Peking. 

The  catalogue  of  foreign  activity  in  the  Far  East  does 
not  by  any  means  end  here.  There  is  a  serious  hitch  in 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment to  build  a  railway  between  Tientsin  and  Chin- 
kiang.  The  Germans  insist  upon  the  entire  separation 
of  the  two  interests,  and  intend  making  a  distinctive 
application  for  the  concession  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
jected line  which  will  pass  through  Shantung.  They 
further  demand  that  the  section  between  Tsinan  and 
Ichow  shall  be  controlled  and  policed  by  Germans, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  a  German  railway.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  making  these  autocratic  stipulations  they  are 
imitating  the  example  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  that 
the  intention  of  the  German  Government  is  to  effectu- 
ally occupy  the  entire  province  of  Shantung.  The 
Belgian  Minister,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
Russia  and  France  behind  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Luhan  concession,  has  applied  for  a  concession  at 
Hankow  which  is  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  trunk 
railway.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  protests  of  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Peking  against  the  terms  of  the 
Niu-chwang  extension  loan  which  was  recently  sub- 
scribed in  London. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  British  interests  are  concerned, 
Chinese  affairs  have  resolved  themselves  into  two 
cardinal  questions.  In  the  first  place,  will  the  British 
Government  maintain  such  a  firm  and  uncompromising 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  Northern  Railway  dispute  as 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  money  invested  by  the 
British  public  on  their  express  recommendation  ?  And, 
secondly,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  British  Government 
to  stand  by  as  mere  spectators  while  China  is  cut  up 


and  parcelled  out  amongst  her  European  neighbours, 
and  to  refrain  from  protecting  the  enormous  stake  which 
British  subjects  hold  in  that  country  by  an  effective 
occupation  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley  ?  The  opening  of 
Nanning-fu  and  the  West  River  appears,  like  too  many 
concessions  obtained  by  this  country,  to  be  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  The  Central  Government  at  Peking  have 
shown  their  contempt  for  England  by  whittling  away 
all  the  substance  out  of  that  concession,  leaving  nothing 
but  bare  bones  and  an  empty  phrase.  Things  are 
coming,  in  fact,  to  so  serious  a  pass  in  China,  that, 
unless  the  Government  give  decisive  signs  of  a  more 
vigorous  policy  in  the  Far  East,  they  may  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  another,  and  far  more  serious,  public 
outcry  than  that  of  1898. 

The  only  persons  who  came  well  out  of  the  Egyptian 
debate  last  week  were  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Brodrick. 
These  two  speakers  had  the  indisputable  advantage  of 
following  a  perfectly  clear  line,  and  knowing  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  say.  Mr.  Morley  was,  as 
usual,  incisive,  logical,  and  full  of  matter.  Mr.  Brodrick 
was  animated,  but  not  always  accurate,  and  his  stirring 
style  reminded  us  somewhat  of  Lord  Cranbrook  in  the 
Gathorne-Hardy  days.  Mr.  Courtney  was  egotistical, 
as  he  generally  is,  but  he  was  ineffective,  because  he 
made  a  thoroughly  false  point  in  trying  to  disprove 
Lord  Rosebery's  dictum  about  Egypt  being  the  Nile. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  former  rulers  of  Egypt  did 
not  control  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  then,  as 
that  shrewd  gentleman  Sir  Edwin  Lawrence  pointed 
out,  those  were  the  days  before  barrage  and  Mr.  John 
Aird. 

Anything  more  pitiful  or  amusing,  according  as  your 
turn  of  mind  is  serious  or  cynical,  than  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  exhibition  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  Sir  Henry  has  evidently  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  represent  the 
larger  body  of  Radical  opinion  in  foreign  policy.  So  he 
speaks  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  votes  for  Mr.  John 
Morley.  Sir  Henry  does  not  view  the  advance  up  the 
Nile  with  as  strong  a  repugnance  as  some  ;  indeed  he 
believes  it  to  have  been  inevitable  ;  still  he  votes  against 
the  Government  as  a  protest — against  the  inevitable, 
apparently  ! 

If  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  means  to  keep 
his  place  he  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  which 
section  of  the  party  he  means  to  lead,  for  no  man  can 
lead  them  both.    From  the  Radical  politician's  pomt  of 
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view  Sir  Henry  would  have  done  better  to  throw  in  his 
lot  boldly  with  Mr.  Morley  ;  for,  still  from  a  Radical 
point  of  view,  there  is  undeniable  cogency  in  Mr. 
Morley's  argument.  "  It  is  a  murderous  devil,  the 
Sudan,  and  we  have  watered  it  with  more  of  our  blood 
than  it  will  ever  yield  to  pay  for.  The  man-eater  is 
very  grim,  and  he  is  not  sated  yet."  These  are  only 
the  words  of  a  professional  journalist,  Mr.  Steevens, 
and  they  are  pardonably  picturesque.  But  we  have  not 
done  with  the  Sudan  yet  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if,  in  a  year  or  two,  Mr.  Morley's  view  of  the  expedition 
and  its  consequences  prevails  over  Lord  Rosebery's,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Radical  party,  that  is  to  say. 

Neither  can  we  congratulate  Sir  Edward  Grey  upon 
the  part  he  played  in  this  wonderful  debate.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  future  leader 
of  the  Radicals,  and  he  certainly  has  a  pleasant 
voice  and  an  honoured  name.  But  his  apology  for 
voting  with  the  Government  struck  us  as  being  singu- 
larly feeble.  Had  the  Khalifa's  power  in  the  Sudan 
remained  strong,  argued  Sir  Edward,  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  attempt  to  crush  him,  and  "the  question 
of  the  Sudan  might  have  been  left  as  it  was."  But 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  Khalifa's 
power  was  breaking  up,  then  it  became  England's  duty 
to  advance.  But  surely  if  a  Sudan  with  a  strong 
Khalifa  might  have  been  left  as  it  was,  much  more 
might  one  with  a  waning  Khalifa.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
must  take  a  little  more  pains  with  his  speeches  if  he 
means  to  lead  his  seniors. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke's  reputation  as  a  "  destructive " 
politician  was  crowned  on  Monday  last.  The  occasion 
was  Supplementary  Estimates  :  to  add  £  500  to  a  certain 
Foreign  Office  vote  "  on  account  of  an  additional  assis- 
tant Under-Secretary  and  two  more  clerks  employed 
owing  to  increase  of  work."  Sir  Charles  moved  to 
reduce  the  vote  ;  and  chose — among  many  that  could 
be  urged— a  characteristic  argument  which  might  be 
summarised  thus  :  "  Uganda  is  in  a  bad  way,  because 
its  affairs  are  administered  by  the  Foreign  Office  ;  the 
Foreign  Office  is  understaffed  :  I  move  that  the  recent 
addition  to  the  staff  is  unnecessary."  The  upshot  of  a 
division  on  issues  thus  confused  would  have  been  that 
one  side  would  have  voted  to  withdraw  the  additional 
salaries — that  Uganda  should  not  be  administered  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  not  understaffed.  The  other 
side  would  have  voted  to  pay  the  additional  salaries — 
that  Uganda  should  remain  under  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  is  understaffed.  Sir  Charles's  only  escape  from 
the  dilemma  of  his  own  attack  would  be  by  way  of 
voting  in  both  lobbies. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  grant  to  Lord 
Kitchener  will  be  taken  as  a  vote  on  account  or  will  be 
embodied  in  a  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  used  to 
say  that  such  proposals,  though  matters  of  finance, 
should  take  the  fo  rm  of  a  Bill  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  take  its  part  in  a  national  testimonial.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  less  opportunity  for  discussion  afforded 
by  a  vote  on  account  must  sorely  tempt  Mr.  Balfour  to 
prefer  that  course.  The  various  stages  of  a  Bill  might 
keep  the  House  debating  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mahdi's 
head  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

In  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs, 
additional  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Customs 
authorities  of  prosecuting  importers  of  margarine  pro- 
ducts insufficiently  marked.  Two  general  powers  of  much 
importance  arc  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture  it  is 
empowered  to  direct  its  officers  to  act,  and  cause  prose- 
cutions to  be  instituted,  under  the  Sale  of  Foods  and 
Drugs  Acts.  It  is  also  enabled  (as  recommended  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Food  Products  Adulteration)  to 
make  regulations  determining  what  deficiency  or  addi- 
tions in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese  are  to  be  regarded  as 
infringements  of  those  Acts.  Farmers  will  Ik-  glad  to 
know,  too,  that  it  is  made  unlawful  to  manufacture, 
sell,  or  import  any  margarine  containing  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 


"  The  attention  of  Parliament"  was  directed  for  part 
of  one  evening  during  the  week  to  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  County  Court  Jurisdiction,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Either  in  sorrow,  anger,  or  satire,  the  principal 
legal  journal  recently  suggested  that  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  is  of  manifestly  little  importance, 
and  might  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  private  member 
getting  up  in  Parliament  and  making  a  motion,  or 
bringing  forward  a  Bill.  It  implies  an  upsetting  of  all 
the  present  relations  between  the  several  branches  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  decentralisation  of  the  Bar, 
the  greater  privileges  of  solicitors,  the  consequent  de- 
privation of  barristers  of  what  remains  of  their  formerly 
exclusive  rights  of  advocacy,  the  final  disappearance  of 
the  moribund  circuit  system — all  these  questions  are 
involved  in  the  proposal.  Until  these  professional 
questions  are  settled,  nothing  will  be  done. 

There  is  distinct  advantage  in  having  the  demands  of 
the  Ritualist  clergy  stated  by  themselves.  The  necessary 
condition  of  any  permanent  pacification  is  a  just 
estimate  of  alleged  grievances,  and  this  requires  a  fair 
presentment  of  them.  Therefore  we  welcome  the 
lengthy  statement  put  forward  by  the  English  Church 
Union  at  a  great  assembly  of  its  delegates  in  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel.  The  Ritualist  demonstration  was 
well  managed,  impressive,  and  successful.  In  every 
point  of  possible  comparison  it  contrasts  most  favour- 
ably with  the  Protestant  proceedings  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  views  expressed  by 
the  delegates,  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  recognise  the 
dignity  and  reverence  which  marked  their  action. 

Most  men  will  read  the  statement  of  the  Union,  and 
Lord  Halifax's  speech,  with  the  desire  to  find  some 
indication  of  an  authority  to  which  the  Ritualist  clergy 
will  yield  obedience.  The  existing  Courts  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  summarily  rejected.  The  Archbishops' 
proposal  to  hear  the  Ritualist  case  is  referred  to  with 
almost  excessive  eulogy,  but  it  is  not  obscurely  hinted 
that  their  Graces  will  be  disobeyed  if  their  decisions  are 
adverse  to  the  Ritualist  contentions.  "  It  was  their 
duty  and  their  wisdom,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  "to  make 
the  most  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the  hearing  of 
spiritual  matters  before  the  Archbishops.  They  should 
do  so  with  the  hope  and  confident  expectation  that  the 
decisions  given  would  make  for  peace.  But,  of  course, 
no  one  could  pledge  himself  to  a  decision  before  it  was 
given."    This  is  the  very  essence  of  rebellion. 

The  language  of  the  Canons  of  1603  appears  to  be 
credited  to  the  Tudors.  Ritualists  should  think  twice 
before  appealing  to  those  canons.  They  impose  ex- 
communication ipso  facto  on  all  who  "  affirm  "  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  "  are  in  any  part  superstitious  or 
erroneous,"  and  they  set  aside  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
in  the  matter  of  vestments.  The  Church  Unionists,  in 
their  laudable  but  unbalanced  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  National  Church,  are  taking  up  an 
attitude  which  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  practice 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  incompatible  with  the 
present  conditions  of  establishment.  They  have,  con- 
sciously or  not,  declared  for  disestablishment.  Of  this 
Lord  Halifax  seems  aware  when  he  admonishes  the 
Church  to  "  develop  a  true  and  adequate  machinery  for 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs  on  a  voluntary 
basis."  A  revision  of  the  actual  terms  of  establishment 
seems  to  be  fairly  demanded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
grave  changes  which  political  development  has  worked 
in  the  character  of  Parliament,  and  we  sympathise  with 
a  constitutional  agitation  to  secure  that  result.  Hut  in 
the  meantime  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  amount  of  popular 
support  the  English  Church  Union  can  count  upon. 
How  many  of  the  six  hundred  delegates  were  church- 
wardens, and,  as  such,  constitutionally  authorised  to 
express  parochial  opinion  on  Church  matters?     It  is 

worth  remembering  thai  there  are  over  thirty  thousand 
churchwardens  in  England  and  Wales.  Ii  is  certain 
that  there  is  discontent  within  the  Union  itself.  Canon 
Sanderson,  of  St.  Michael's,  Brighton,  is iin  open  rev  olt, 
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and  from  the  diocese  of  Truro  comes  an  appeal  for 
moderation.  In"  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  this  untimely  and 
unfortunate  document  represents  the  mind  of  the  High 
Church  school.  It  does  not  represent  it,  but  it  will 
none  the  less  give  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme 
against  the  whole  Anglican  position,  and  will  unjustly 
expose  High  Churchmen  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
militant  Protestants,  the  floodgates  of  whose  abuse,  a 
torrent  that  was  rapidly  subsiding,  will  now  be  let  loose 
by  the  folly  of  the  English  Church  Union. 

However  much  Sir  John  Gorst  may  have  wished — and 
he  certainly  seemed  very  solicitous  on  the  point — to 
dissociate  himself  and  his  views  on  the  half-timer  Bill 
from  the  Ministry  and  the  Ministry's  views,  it  will  not 
be  possible  in  the  face  of  Wednesday's  vote  for  the 
Ministry  long  to  dissociate  themselves  from  Sir  John. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  counts,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  as  representative  of  the  country's  mind,  that 
vote  should  be  final  ;  for  the  members  of  either  party 
who  had  no  electioneering  object  in  opposing  Mr.  Rob- 
son's  Bill  voted  in  favour  of  raising  the  school  age  to 
twelve.  If  anyone  who  is  doubtful  as  to  the  move  will 
go  into  a  primary  school,  and  see  what  little  things  the 
children  of  the  upper  standards  really  are,  he  will  surely 
be  persuaded. 

It  does  not  seem  altogether  a  matter  of  chance  that 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  County  Council  have  almost 
simultaneously  promulgated  their  schemes  for  com- 
mercial education.  The  Technical  Education  Board  has 
formulated  a  complete  system  for  pupils  leaving  at  14, 
16,  and  18  to  19.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposals 
are  less  ambitious  ;  but  the  two  are  so  drawn  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  dove-tailed  one  into  the  other. 
Government  aid  is  not  to  be  expected  at  the  present 
moment,  except,  perhaps,  for  commercial  education  of 
university  type  ;  all  the  more,  then,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  Commercial  Education  for 
London  should  work  together  con  amore.  A  pleasing 
feature  in  the  two  schemes  is  the  insistence  laid  on  the 
encouragement  and  extension  of  continuation  classes 
for  those  who  have  left  school. 

The  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
has  appeared  in  its  final  form,  and  will  come  before  the 
Senate  on  1 1  March.  Two  changes  are  proposed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  present  Part  I.,  which  is  left  unaltered, 
is  no  longer  to  qualify  for  a  degree,  and  must  be  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  whereas  hitherto  it  could 
be,  and  almost  always  was,  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  was  the  only  Tripos  which  the  great 
majority  of  classical  men  ever  took  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
new  section  of  a  more  general  nature  is  to  be  added  to 
the  existing  special  sections  of  Part  II.  The  reason  for 
the  change  is  that  Part  I.,  being  an  examination  almost 
exclusively  in  the  classical  languages,  is  not  wide 
enough  in  its  scope  :  it  is  possible  to  take  a  high  place 
in  it  without  any  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  philosophy,  art,  or  literature  ;  all  that 
is  wanted  is  a  certain  power  of  manipulating  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  languages — an  excellent  thing  in 
itself,  but  not  enough  for  higher  education.  In  the 
new  section  of  Part  II.  proposed  by  the  Classical  Board 
history  and  philosophy  form  the  main  subject  of  examina- 
tion, while  a  knowledge  of  art  or  literature  will  be  re- 
quired as  well.  The  scheme  is  at  first  sight  similar 
to  Oxford  "Greats;"  but  in  practice  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  bear  the  characteristic  Cambridge  stamp. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  appears  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  past  year,  but  he  is 
likely  to  find  some  difficulty  in  persuading  others  to 
share  his  optimistic  views.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
of  men  who  enlisted  during  1898  was  larger  than  at 
any  time  since  1882,  and  that  the  army  is  some  9,000 
stronger.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
returns  include  4,474  men  who  rejoined  the  colours 
under  special  inducements,  so  that,  after  all,  the 
increase  is  largely  due  to  the  robbing  of  the  reserve. 
An  additional  3,207  men,  too,  below  the  standard  were 
specially  enlisted.    The  increase  of  "  specials  "  from  19 


per  cent,  in  1895  to  now  33  percent,  is  a  serious  matter, 
as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  pointed  out  in  the  Army  Estimates 
debate. 

In  the  German  army  manoeuvres  this  year  four  army 
corps,  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  17th,  will  be  engaged. 
The  three  first  named,  with  headquarters  at  Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe,  and  Strasburg,  will  take  part  in  one  set  of 
manoeuvres,  supplemented  by  additional  cavalry  from 
some  of  the  other  corps  ;  while  the  17th  will  do  so  at  a 
later  date.  The  remaining  army  corps  will  have  exten- 
sive local  exercises.  Thus  in  the  German  army  every- 
body will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be  put  through 
the  mill  ;  an  example  which  we  might  with  advantage 
follow  on  a  small  scale,  by  instituting,  in  addition  to 
regular  manoeuvres,  a  universal  system  of  brigade 
training. 

The  deputation  from  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland 
that  waited  on  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  on 
Tuesday  was  influential  and  representative.  Their 
object  was  to  protest  against  a  projected  amalgamation 
which  would  give  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
of  Ireland  a  complete  monopoly  of  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  in  that  part  of  the  island  lying  between  Dublin 
and  Limerick  on  the  one  hand,  and  Waterford  on  the 
other.  Cheapened  and  improved  railway  communica- 
tion is  a  vital  necessity  for  Ireland  if  the  present  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  revival  is  to  come  to  anything, 
and  the  classes  interested  seem  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  no  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for  if  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  is  to  be  allowed  to  absorb  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  and  the  Waterford  and 
Central.  The  English  members  of  Parliament  will 
hardly  permit  the  Amalgamation  Bill  to  pass  against 
the  almost  unanimous  protest  of  the  Irish  members. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  magnificent  spirits  and  the 
purity  of  his  constitution  seem  to  have  weathered  the 
worst  of  the  storm.  But  we  have  had  an  unpleasant 
shock.  Our  singer  of  empire  could  not  easily  be  spared. 
However,  since  all  appears  to  be  ending  well,  we  may 
indulge  in  some  reflections.  There  have  been  the  usual 
fits  of  hysteria.  It  appears  that  the  children  of 
Mr.  Kipling  were  driven  back  to  their  hotel  by  the 
importunities  of  journalists,  who  pointed  kodaks  at 
them  from  every  side.  The  "  yellow  "  prints  found  it  a 
good  opportunity  for  reprinting  every  fabulous  anec- 
dote ever  told  about  their  victim,  every  incident  of  his 
career,  and  interviews  with  every  man  who  had  ever 
blacked  his  shoes  or  sold  him  an  ounce  of  tobacco. 

All  this  is  innocent  enough,  though  pointless  and  silly, 
but  for  sheer  vulgarity  we  are  sorry  that  Englishmen, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  have  for  once  far  out- 
stripped the  American  journalist.  For  the  people  who 
have  used  Mr.  Kipling's  illness  as  a  means  of  self- 
advertisement  we  have  no  words  severe  enough.  That 
personal  friends  should  cable  to  him  was  natural  ; 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  express  public  sympathy 
was  acceptable.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  actor 
who  wires  such  a  sickening  message  as  "  Dear  friend, 
you  must  stay  with  us,  if  only  to  learn  how  much  we 
love  you "  ?  What  of  the  minor  novelist  who  tells 
the  world  that  his  "heart  is  with  Kipling  in  his 
struggle"?  What  of  the  lady  who,  having  written  a 
trifling  book  about  India,  telegraphs  with  a  view  to 
reminding  the  public  of  the  fact,  "  Tell  Kipling,  for  the 
sake  of  India,  to  get  well  soon  "  ? 

Lord  Herschell  was  an  imperialist  in  a  different  way. 
Frequently  engaged  as  he  was,  in  his  capacity  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee,  on  Indian  and  Colonial 
questions,  it  was  natural  that  with  his  alert  mind  he 
should  be  interested  in  great  imperial  problems.  He 
had  studied  them,  and  his  legal  and  judicial  training 
made  him  peculiarly  valuable  in  such  positions  as  that 
of  Chairman  of  the  Currency  Commission,  as  Arbitrator 
in  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  dispute,  and  on  the  questions 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  on  either  side  of  politics  any  lawyer 
better  equipped  for  performing  such  duties.  But  his 
death  is  almost  as  great  a  loss  to  public  life  generally. 
The  House  of  Lords  cannot  easily  fill  his  place  ;  the 
Radical  party  not  at  all. 
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The  sum  of  ,£10,000  left  by  Lord  Leighton  to  the 
Academy  is  to  be  funded,  and  its  interest  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  monumental  art,  sculpture  and  its 
combination  with  architecture  in  fountains  and  other 
decorations  of  public  places.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  it  is  carried  out  more  honestly  than  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chantrey  bequest,  which  has  been  too  often 
used  as  a  pension  fund  for  Academicians,  something 
may  come  of  it.  English  sculpture,  with  its  wistful  eye 
upon  the  occasional  bust  or  statue,  has  been  miserably 
divorced,  but  for  one  great  example,  from  the  art  of 
design  generally,  and  the  way  to  a  healthier  life  would 
be  through  sculptors  making  the  designing  and  finish- 
ing of  tombstones,  chimneypieces,  furniture,  or  archi- 
tectural decoration,  their  main  business.  If  the  Academy 
prizes  give  direction  to  emulation  on  these  lines,  the 
sculptor's  education  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  rare  and  satis- 
factory event  that  one  English  nobleman  has  had  the 
courage  to  apply  to  an  artist  of  high  rank  to  undertake 
the  embellishment  of  his  grounds.  Mr.  Legros'  projects 
for  fountains  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  seat,  Welbeck, 
are  on  yiew  at  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's  gallery  in  Brook 
Street.  AH  admirers  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  learned  of  living  artists  will  be  interested  to  ex- 
amine these  recombinations  of  old  motives,  grotesque 
masks,  and  sportive  baby  figures.  Besides  these 
projects  are  others  for  the  decoration  of  a  ceiling,  and 
some  recent  portrait-drawings  in  silver-point. 

To.  the  majority,  at  all  events,  the  interest  in  the 
Hackney  Show  (the  fifteenth  has  been  held  during  the 
week)  culminates  in  the  Championships.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  case  of  both  stallions  and  mares  last  year's 
winners  lost  their  places.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  has  been 
of  such  service  to  the  Hackney  Society  that  it  was 
rather,  ungrateful  of  fortune  to  reverse  last  year's 
judging  when  his  Royal  Danegelt  prevailed  over  Mr. 
Buttle's  Rosador  ;  but  on  Wednesday  the  Judges  placed 
the  two  in  the  opposite  order.  Last  year,  too,  the 
famous  Brunette  was  the  champion  mare,  though  she 
was  disqualified  through  no  fault  of  her  owner  ;  but  on 
Thursday  she  was  held  to  be  beaten  on  her  merits  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  Queen  of  the  South,  who  also  beat 
the  well-known  Ophelia.  As  showing  the  intense 
interest  taken  in  Hackney  breeding,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  exhibitor  sent  a  mare  to  Islington  all  the  way 
from  the  Isle  of  Rhum. 

The.  Oxford,  crew  has  improved  a  good  deal  during 
the  last  week.  There  are  still  one  or  two  weak  spots 
in  the  boat,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  a  strong  level  lot. 
Every  man  is  taking  great  pains,  and  the  improvement 
is  both  individual  and  collective.  The  best  point  in 
the  eight  is  the  improvement  in  the  swing,  which  is 
very  fairly,  long  and  very  fairly  steady.  They  still  want 
grip  at. the  beginning,  but  a  worse  fault  is  want  of 
length  in  the  water  at  the  finish.  The  blades  are  not 
kept  covered  and  moving  evenly  right  to  the  end. 
They  were,  at  first  to  some  extent  rather  upset  in  the 
more  lively  water  below  Marlow,  but  its  greater 
buoyancy  should  make  them  quicker  and  more  lively. 
Their  famous  stroke  has  improved  very  much,  and  is 
now  rowing  quite  up  to  his  best  form. 

It  is  hard  to  accept  Mrs.  Creighton's  excuse  for  the 
wearers  of  aigrettes  and  bird  of  paradise  plumes  that 
they  do  it  in  ignorance.  Has  not  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
been  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  years  ?  Has  not  the 
''Times"  sonorously  echoed  his  cries?  Has  not 
"Ouida"  castigated  her  sex?  Has  not  the  very 
Society  for  which  Mrs.  Creighton  was  speaking 
brought  home  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  every  woman 
who  cares  to  have  it  ?  It  is  easier,  if  sadder,  to  believe 
that  ladies  do  not  care  than  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
know.  Is  the  average  civilised  woman  very  scrupulous 
on  the  score  of  cruelty  ?  Does  the  female  frequenter  of 
trams  and  omnibuses  take  pains  to  avoid  unnecessary 
pullings-up  witli  the  attendant  strain  of  starting?  The 
admirable  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  is  wise  in 
devoting  attention  to  school-children.  There  is  more, 
if  little,  chance  in  appealing  "  virginibus.  I'uerisque" 
does  not  seem  so  much  to  be  needed. 


UNITY  IN  DIVERSITY. 

WILL  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  introduce  a  better  personnel 
into  our  local  bodies  ?  Will  it  so  simplify  areas 
and  jurisdictions  that  the  average  Londoner  can  form 
some  idea  as  to  where  he  is  in  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment ?  These  are  the  true  tests  of  any  reform  of  the 
local  constitution  of  London.  The  Government  Bill 
certainly  does  not  go  so  far  in  some  respects  as  we 
could  wish,  but  it  lays  down  lines  which  are  certain 
before  long  to  take  us  very  much  farther.  In  reviving 
the  ancient  City  of  Westminster,  for  example,  they 
have  set  up  a  standard  model  of  what  London's 
municipalities  should  be.  It  will  puzzle  critics  in  the 
future  to  find  out  why  a  well-defined  and  important  area 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  City,  containing  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  Palaces,  the 
Abbey,  with  a  population  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
in  Europe,  should  have  been  so  long  governed  by  five 
Vestries  and  a  conglomerate  Board  of  Works,  composed 
of  men  of  whom  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had 
never  heard  even  the  names.  The  City  of  Westminster, 
spreading  from  Temple  Bar  to  Chelsea,  and  from  the 
river  to  Marylebone,  will  be  a  very  different  affair,  and 
will,  we  hope,  attract  the  services  of  men  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  public  life.  To  state  that  it  will  be  a  "  City 
of  the  Rich,"  cutting  itself  off  from  its  poorer  neigh- 
bourhood, only  shows  how  great  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  Radical  faddists  who  pose  as  specialists  in  London 
government.  In  the  poverty-stricken  and  congested 
area  of  Great  Smith  Street  alone  Westminster  will 
find  plenty  of  scope  for  its  energies  for  years  to  come. 
It  is  one  of  many  other  areas  in  these  "  Cities  of  the 
Rich  "  which  the  Progressives  of  the  County  Council 
have  never  attempted  to  improve.  In  the  western 
districts  the  new  authorities  can  hardly  do  worse. 

There  are  probably  still  some — so  little  has  the  ques- 
tion been  studied  by  most  readers — who  will  ask  why 
there  should  be  secondary  municipalities  at  all  ;  why 
London  should  not  have  its  central  Council,  and  be 
content  as  Birmingham  and  Liverpool.     And  it  may 
be  admitted  that  there  is  something  anomalous  in  the 
idea  of  a  "county"  composed  entirely  of  cities.  But 
the  reason  of  all  this  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  peculiar- 
growth,  or  rather  articulation,  of  London  itself.  London 
has  grown  in  a  fashion  quite  different  from  any  other 
great  city.    It  has  grown  not  simply  by  the  adding  of 
rows  of  houses  stretching  ceaselessly  into   the  open 
country,  but  rather  by  the   successive  absorption  of 
a  series  of  more  or  less  fully  organised  urban  units. 
These  have  remained  separate  in  a  sense,  although,  of 
course,  their  connexion,  as  forming  parts  of  the  world's 
capital,  has  necessarily  been  intimate.    It  is  this  dual 
life,  peculiar  to  London,  that  has  made  the  problem 
of   its  government  so  difficult,  and  more  than  one 
Ministry  during  the  last  half-century  has  tried  and  failed 
to  create  an  organisation  that  will  respond  alike  to 
the  facts  of  local  and  central  aspects  of  the  metro- 
polis.   Mr.  Balfour  has  not  succeeded  completely  ;  but 
he  has  set  out  on  the  right  lines,  and  has  laid  down  an 
excellent  model — a  model  which  we  hope  will  be  followed 
by  the  Commissioners  when  they  take  up  the  task  of 
arranging  the  areas  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  first 
schedule  of  the  Bill.    Indeed,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  Government  have  made  a  mistake  in  not  boldly 
following  out  their  own  Westminster  model  and  divid- 
ing London  outside  the  big  parishes  into  large  and  homo- 
geneous areas  that  would  in  time  evoke  real  civic 
patriotism.     Why,  for  example,  have    they  cut  off 
Poplar  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  and  why  have  they 
not  boldly  scheduled  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington 
together?    The  old  borough  of  Southwark,  too,  ought 
to  have  been  scheduled  as  :i  new  city.    It  is  idle  to  reply 
that  the  Vestries  will  protest  and  resist.    Of  course  they 
will.    The  little  people  who  enjoy  the  little  pickings 
that  are  to  be  got  in  such  districts  will  cry  out  vehe- 
mently against  being  relegated  to  private  life  ;  but  our 
point  is,  that  the  outcry  of  the  interested  or  the  ignorant 
is  inevitable  in  any  case,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  faced 
and  overcome  the  better  for  all  concerned.    We  want 
belter  men,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  bigger  areas 
with  increased  responsibility  that  they  are  to  be  got. 

The  Bill  is  good  for  what  it  does  not  contain  as 
well  as  for  what  it  does.    We  were  relieved  to  find 
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that  the  "local  option"  idea  was  dropped.  To  incor- 
porate one  area  and  to  leave  its  neighbours  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Vestry  or  District  Board  was  an 
unhappy  plan  of  which  we  shall  hear  no  more.  Nor 
has  equalisation  of  rates  been  tampered  with.  That 
is  pre-eminently  a  matter  in  which  London  is  one,  in 
which  the  rich  should  help  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
poor.  Least  of  all  can  any  idea  or  suggestion  of 
breaking  up  the  County  Council  be  read  into  the 
Bill.  The  unity  of  the  Metropolis  remains,  but  its 
diversity  is  now  provided  for  as  well.  True,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  fifteen  scheduled  areas  there  will  be 
very  little  change  at  first,  the  same  men  being  returned 
to  the  Municipal  Council  as  are  at  present  returned  to 
the  Vestry  or  District  Boards.  There  is,  however,  this 
important  difference  :  the  number  of  Aldermen  and 
Councillors  in  any  borough  is  restricted  to  seventy- 
two,  a  number  very  much  less  than  that  of  some 
of  the  Vestries.  It  is  something  merely  to  reduce  the 
number  of  incompetents  ;  and  it  is  possible  the  fittest 
may  survive.  We  have  not  referred  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  mace  and  gold  chain  portion  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  of  altogether  secondary  importance.  There 
are  people  who  value  such  things,  and  it  is  right  to 
■make  concessions  to  humour  weakness.  Unity  and 
dignity  in  local  life  are  our  aim,  and  if  such  things  help, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  them. 

The  scheme  is  obviously  quite  tentative.  We  shall 
have  to  wait  and  see  the  results,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. The  whole  question  of  transfer  of  powers  from 
the  central  body  to  the  local  bodies  is  one  which  can 
•only  be  finally  settled  by  experience.  We  wish  to  see 
the  County  Council  neither  stripped  of  its  powers 
nor  smothered  in  needless  details.  We  want  London 
no  longer  to  be  the  sport  of  apathy  or  partisanship. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  central  body  can  do  all  and 
more  than  at  present ;  or  it  may  ultimately  evolve  into 
a  kind  of  senate  or  court  of  appeal  that  will  deal  only 
with  matters  of  special  importance  specially  delegated 
to  it.  On  one  point,  however,  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take. The  City  must  not  flatter  itself  that  this  Bill 
finally  confirms  it  in  its  present  position  of  isolation  and 
privilege.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Courtney 
should  smile  primly  on  the  new  scheme.  The  Govern- 
ment very  wisely  leave  this  matter,  too,  to  the  future. 
The  City  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  But  the  City  can 
wait. 


MISTAKES  IN  UGANDA 

*"nHERE  is  always  the  danger  when  Foreign  Office 
estimates  are  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  main  point  at  issue  will  be  obscured,  either 
in  a  fog  of  personal  attacks,  or  of  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  the  Government  in  power  for  the  time  being.  The 
public  interest  is  but  poorly  served  by  such  devices  ; 
for  in  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs  there  has  sprung  up 
of  late  years  a  moral  continuity  of  policy  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  apportion  blame,  if  blame  there  be, 
between  one  Government  and  its  predecessor,  or  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  to-day  disasters  which  may  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  mismanagement  of  yester- 
day. As  for  the  attacks  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
public  service,  with  which  many  recent  debates 
have  made  us  familiar,  it  should  be  a  principle  of 
universal  acceptance  that,  if  censure  attaches  to  the 
execution  of  orders  from  home,  that  censure  should  be 
directed  against  the  authors  of  the  policy  and  not 
against  the  public  servant  who  carries  it  out.  It  was 
for  Uganda,  we  believe,  that  the  term  "  moral  con- 
tinuity "  was  originally  coined.  But  whatever  continuity 
has  done  for  Uganda,  it  has  not  made  a  signal  success 
of  it.  Look  where  we  may  in  that  vast  British  Pro- 
tectorate, we  see  signs  of  trouble  that  is  over,  and  of 
trouble  still  to  come.  During  the  past  two  years 
Uganda,  Buddu,  and  Unyoro  have  each  had  their  re- 
volutions to  cope  with  ;  but  to  say  that  the  young 
British  officers  with  loyal  troops  have  triumphed 
gloriously,  and  then  to  dismiss  the  matter,  is  to  court 
the  recurrence  of  disaster  in  each  of  these  countries. 
We  are  afraid  that  there  lurks  at  the  root  of  the 
Uganda  administration  something  which  is  wrong, 
which  is  probably  curable,  and,  if  so,  ought  to  be  cured. 
Can  it  be,  for  instance,  that  in  taking  over  some  of  the 


staff  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  a  few  years 
ago,  proper  guarantees  were  not  given  that  all  the  men 
thus  left  in  responsible  positions  in  the  Protectorate 
were  men  capable  by  education  and  experience  to  under- 
take the  huge  responsibilities  of  a  new  administration  ? 
We  do  not  suggest  that  these  men,  if  such  there  be, 
have  not  acted  as  Englishmen  should  according  to  their 
lights  ;  but  we  want  an  assurance  that  their  capabilities 
are  equal  to  the  task.  We  need  an  explanation  more 
satisfactory  than  that  which  Mr.  Berkley  has  been 
able  to  give  us  in  the  report  upon  the  mutiny — M  that 
it  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  untoward  circum- 
stances." Yet  these  very  circumstances  are  quite 
enough  to  dim  the  reputation  for  administrative 
capacity  of  any  official  in  the  world.  Fancy  march- 
ing the  same  three  companies  (where  twelve  were 
available),  first  to  Nandi  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
Protectorate,  where  they  had  to  fight ;  then  back  again 
round  the  lake  into  Buddu  for  more  fighting,  and 
finally  round  the  lake  again  to  join  Major  Macdonald  at 
the  Eldoma  Ravine,  from  which  point  they  were  to 
start  the  next  day,  with  no  wives  (and,  so  far  as  they 
knew,  no  provision  made  for  their  wives),  pay  three 
months  in  arrear,  and  a  prospect  of  many  months' 
absence  in  a  foreign  land  !  Mr.  Berkley  evidently 
thinks  that  a  good  deal  of  the  late  rebellion  might  have 
been  averted  if  the  authorities  had  been  aware  of  the 
scope  of  the  discontent ;  this  he  attributes  not  -to 
any  laxity  on  the  part  of  those  paid  to  administer 
the  country,  but  to  the  "  characteristic  reticence  of  the 
Soudanese."  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  a  remonstrance 
made  in  1893  by  the  Soudanese  officer,  Selim  Bey,  on 
behalf  of  his  men  to  Major  Macdonald  with  regard  to 
the  transfer  to  the  Catholic  party  of  the  island  of  Sess6, 
another  important  territory  belonging  to  the  Moham- 
medans. This  remonstrance  Major  Macdonald  inter- 
preted as  a  threat  of  rebellion,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  Mohammedans  were,  later  in  the  year,  attacked 
by  a  combination  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  and 
driven  in  large  numbers  from  the  country.  No  wonder 
their  reticence  is  now  characteristic  ! 

Such  matters  as  the  foregoing,  of  earlier  origin, 
doubtless,  than  the  present  Macdonald  expedition,  did 
originally  demand  an  impartial  inquiry.  Mr.  Berkley 
(who,  as  he  says  himself,  is  to  blame  if  anybody  is)  is 
obviously  not  the  man  to  undertake  it.  We  should  like 
to  see  Sir  Harry  Johnston  induced  to  proceed  to  such  an 
inquiry,  and  thereby  add  to  his  large  place  in  the  public 
confidence  as  a  great  African  administrator.  As  it  is  we 
are  not  very  sanguine  for  Uganda.  The  expedition  down 
the  Nile  to  join  hands  below  Fashoda  with  Egyptian 
troops  seems  to  be  hurrying  beyond  all  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  The  rebellions  in  Uganda  and  elsewhere  are 
hardly  cooled  down  before  Major  Martyr  goes  upon  his 
new  expedition,  depleting  as  it  seems  the  whole  country  ot 
troops,  and  leaving  upon  one  side  of  the  Nile  attenuated 
garrisons  to  face  the  rebel  regiments  on  the  other  ;  and 
these  garrisons,  in  considerable  arrears  of  pay,  are  dis- 
mayed to  find  the  one  steam  launch  which  could  bring 
up  their  provisions  and  their  pay  taken  off  to  assist 
this  new  Nile  advance  column.  We  hope  sincerely 
that  no  further  misfortune  may  attend  this  unaccount- 
ably hurried  expedition,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
lives  which  compose  it  as  for  that  of  Uganda  itself. 
There  is  no  need,  happily,  to  insist  on  the  great  advan- 
tage of  holding  this  vast  territory  under  the  British 
Crown,  especially  to-day  when  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  sources  and  command  of  the  Nile.  It  is  because  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  very  Unyoro  and  the 
northern  district,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery,  in  1893, 
referred  as  "  the  key  of  Central  Africa  and  commanding 
the  Nile  Basin,"  that  we  claim  an  inquiry  to  set  .this 
Protectorate  in  order  and  to  allay  public  anxiety ; 
after  inquiry,  we  trust  that  immediate  action  will  be 
taken  upon  the  recommendations  made. 


A  SCHOOL  BOARD  FIASCO. 

'""PHE  startling  discovery  that  the  London  School  Board 
-*-     authorities  are  running  illegal  schools  has  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  educational  affairs.   We  have  frequently 
drawn  attention  to  the  sad  chaos  which  reigns  in  place 
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of  an  organised  system  of  secondary  and  technical 
instruction  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
the  present  anomalous  state  of  affairs  to  light  reveal 
far  more  discreditable  conditions  than  even  our  pessi- 
mistic point  of  view  would  have  led  us  to  imagine.  It 
is  far  from  our  intention  to  whitewash  either  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  or  the  London 
School  Board  authorities.  The  former  are  at  least  open 
to  the  charge  of  gross  neglect  in  failing  to  obtain 
proper  information  regarding  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  schools  they  helped  to  subsidise  ;  and  we  shall 
presently  show  that  the  latter  have  been  deliberately 
acting  against  the  general  interests  of  education.  But  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  first  intimation  that  the  Department 
received  as  to  illegal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
School  Board  was  from  a  North  London  school,  which 
complained  that  the  London  School  Board  had  set  up 
an  opposition  school  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  entice  away  its  pupils  by  offering  in- 
struction gratis  in  the  same  subjects.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  reprehensible  overlapping,  it  was  an  organised 
attempt  to  ruin  the  good  work  of  a  rival  educational 
authority  by  illegal  means  and  unfair  competition.  The 
London  School  Board  have  been  challenged  to  state  by 
what  right  they  have  set  up  these  science  and  art  classes 
in  North  London,  and  they  have  not  yet  found  an 
answer. 

The  Act .  of  1S70  created  School  Boards  for  the 
supply  of  elementary  education.  The  growing  needs, 
however,  of  the  more  enlightened  manufacturing 
towns,  such  as  Bradford,  led  in  course  of  time 
to  the  development  of  higher-grade  schools,  where 
more  advanced  instruction  was  given  in  the  sub- 
jects authorised  by  the  Department  at  Whitehall. 
When  the  demand  arose  for  superior  education,  it  was 
met  on  the  part  of  the  School  Boards  by  the  establish- 
ment of  science  and  art  classes.  The  fees  charged  to 
pupils,  added  to  the  grants  obtained  from  South  Ken- 
sington, apparently  enabled  the  School  Boards  not  only 
to  run  these  additional  classes  without  extra  cost,  but 
actually  to  carry  forward  a  certain  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  rates,  By  this  means  the  public  was  doubly 
benefited.  In  1889  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  was 
passed,  giving  power  to  the  County  Councils  and 
Municipal  Corporations  to  provide  technical  and 
secondary  instruction  by  levying  a  rate  limited  to  one 
penny  in  the.  pound.  This  scheme  would  have  failed 
utterly  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  a 
year  later  handed  over  a  surplus  sum  of  nearly  a  million 
to  the  County  Councils  and  the  Councils  of  County 
boroughs,  with  power  to  spend  it  on  technical 
education. 

This  gift  did  not  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  The 
School  Beards  were  furious  because  the  money  was  not 
entrusted  to  them  ;  but  the  length  to  which  they  have 
carried  their  vendetta  has  only  just  been  made  apparent. 
The  London  School  Board  openly  threatened  a  little 
while  ago  that  they  would  run  the  technical  and 
secondary  establishments  of  the  London  County  Council 
off  the  rails,  and  they  have  lost  no  time  apparently  in 
commencing  the  campaign.  By  this  action  they  have 
alienated  from  themselves  the  sympathy  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  freely  accorded  to  their  educational 
ejfforts.  Complaints  of  the  London  School  Board's 
campaign  have  not  only  been  received  at  the  South 
Kensington  Department  ;  an  appeal  has  been  made 
by  a  well-known  institution  to  the  official  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  who  audits  the  School  Board 
accounts,  which  will  probably  result  in  instructions 
being  issued  to  the  Vestries  to  refuse  to  carry  out  the 
precepts  of  the  London  School  Board  for  the  levying  of 
rates  for  illegal  purposes. 

The  denouement  must  he  apparent  to  everybody. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  supplies  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  draw  from  the  ratepayers,  the  London 
School  Board  will  completely  collapse  as  regards  the 
supply  and  control  of  secondary  education,  unless  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  accept  a  disagreeable  alternative. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  have  constituted  the 
London  County  Council  their  agents  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Exchequer  giant.  If  the  London  School  Board 
wish  to  take  any  future  share  in  the  provision  of 
secondary  instruction,  they  will  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  County  Council,  and  sue  for  subsidies. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the  dispute  between 
the  School  Board  and  the  County  Council,  one  section 
at  any  rate  of  the  members  of  the  Board — the  Church- 
men who  have  acted  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  Cecil — have  not  supported  a  policy,  prosecuted 
by  Progressives  and  Diggleites  alike,  which  has  brought 
humiliation  on  the  School  Board  for  London  as  an  institu- 
tion. It  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  same  group 
that  the  Board  has  just  had  the  wisdom  (we  have  especial 
pleasure  in  setting  this  piece  of  sagacity  against  the 
mistakes  we  have  been  dwelling  on)  to  refer  the  whole 
question  of  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  to  a 
special  committee.  The  proposal  was  supported  from 
both  sides.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Bridgeman,  who  brought  up  the  matter,  will 
serve  on  the  committee,  which  is  to  consult  experts  on 
the  different  aspects  of  the  question.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory that  the  suggestions  made  recently  in  the 
Saturday  Review  should  so  soon  have  had  a  practical 
result. 


THE  PARAGRAPH  AND  THE  PUFF. 

AN  unfortunate  result  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  exagge 
rated  fulminations  against  the  publishers  is  that 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family  seem  likely  to  receive  an 
amount  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  which  they  are  by 
no  means  entitled.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  publishers  to 
say  that  they  have  amongst  them  some  who  do  not 
attain  to  the  generally  high  standard  of  their  calling. 
There  is  no  profession  of  which  the  same  cannot  be 
said,  but  just  now  amongst  the  baser  sort  of  publishers 
there  is  a  recrudescence  of  practices  reprobated  by 
Macaulay  of  old,  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn. 
Publishers  in  general  having  been  called  by  authors 
thieves  of  deepest  dye,  and  the  public  having  smiled 
incredulously,  if  not  contemptuously,  the  dubious 
gentlemen  are  posing  as  the  holiest  of  holy  men. 
Before  the  sanctimonious  smirk  has  faded  from  their 
countenances  they  have  returned  to  their  ancient  ways. 
We  do  not  mean  they  have  begun  again  to  get  the 
better  of  authors  ;  for  the  dubious  publisher  has  always 
done  that ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  so 
dreadful  a  thing  that  authors  should  not  always  get  the 
better  of  publishers.  Authors,  we  have  generally 
found,  are  well  able  to  look  after  themselves  ;  and,  if 
they  are  not,  they  have  now  only  themselves  to  thank. 
If  they  sign  foolish  agreements,  they  do  it  with  their 
eyes  open  ;  or  at  least  they  have  every  means  of  knowing 
what  they  are  doing.  The  practices  we  refer  to  are  those 
by  means  of  which  bad  books  are  unloaded  on  a  public 
that  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  it  is 
being  fairly  treated  ;  and  of  these  practices  the  most 
scandalous,  and  at  the  same  time  most  successful,  is 
that  of  the  bogus  press  notice.  There  are  those  who 
seem  utterly  careless  as  to  what  rubbish  they  issue  ; 
they  print  and  bind  and  send  out  the  cheapest  thing 
they  can  find  that  resembles  a  story,  and  sell  their  wares 
by  quoting  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  news- 
papers "  press  notices,"  which  they  know,  but  which 
the  public  cannot  know,  to  be  press  notices  in  no 
genuine  sense. 

The  process  is,  as  a  rule,  delightfully  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  the  publisher  sends  out  an  "advance" 
notice,  stating  that  the  great  novelist,  Mr.  A.  (of  whom 
no  one  has  ever  heard),  has  just  finished  a  story  which 
"  is  thought  to  be  his  masterpiece."  The  notice  ap- 
pears in  many  journals,  then  the  book  is  published  and 
copies  are  sent  to  the  smaller  papers  throughout  the 
country,  with  reviews  ready-made,  these  reviews  often 
consisting  largely  of  quotations  from  the  advance 
notices.  After  a  decent  interval,  the  fiftieth  edition  of 
the  novel  is  announced,  and  another  notice  goes  round 
the  press,  containing  quotations  from  the  afore-men- 
tioned ready-made  reviews,  and  occasionally  stating 
that  "  Royalty  "  (alas  !  that  it  cannot  be  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone" now)  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
copies.  The  public  reads  these  various  notices  in 
various  quarters,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  novel  is  one  to 
be  read.  Accordingly  it  buys  in  large  numbers,  and, 
to  do  it  justice,  usually  proves  willing  to  take  the 
masterpiece  at  the  publisher's  valuation.     Hut,  the 
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reader  will  ask,  what  newspapers  can  be  found  to  print 
these  notices,  and  for  what  reason?  The  answer  is 
that  obscure  newspapers  will  print  anything:  for  money, 
which  is  paid  in  the  form  of  advertisements,  and  some 
will  do  anything  to  save  money,  which  they  do  by 
using  the  publishers'  notices  as  gratuitous  copy.  There 
are  many  small  journals  which  are  glad  of  any  para- 
graphs to  "  fill  up,"  so  long  as  they  have  not  to  be  paid 
for  ;  possibly  even  one  or  two  in  London  take  free 
**  copy." 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  baser  sort  of  publishers  to  say 
that  they  are  usually  careful  as  to  where  they  "  place  " 
their  paragraphs.  They  do  not  customarily  risk  inflict- 
ing them  on  papers  of  repute.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  make  mistakes  ;  one  of  these  paragraphs  lately 
found  its  way  to  the  "Times"  and  was  promptly 
pilloried  ;  another  reached  the  Saturday  Review, 
taking  the  form  of  a  ready-made  puff  of  one  of  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan's  achievements.  From  time  to  time 
most  interesting  documents  reach  us  with  regard  to  the 
health,  wealth,  habits  of  writing,  drinking,  eating  and 
sleeping  of  gentlemen  of  whom  we  have  the  misfortune 
to  know,  and  about  whom  we  care,  nothing.  True  these 
attentions  do  not  put  us  to  any  trouble  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  envelope  and  then  the  waste-paper 
basket ;  but  they  are  at  least  superfluous.  They  differ 
entirely  from  regular  information  furnished  as  to  forth- 
coming books,  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  of  great 
service  to  a  literary  journal. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  modes  of  puffing  ; 
but  this  one  we  regard  as  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
modes.  The  publishers  who  send  out  these  para- 
graphs, the  editors  who  print  them  in  the  journals 
under  their  control,  and  the  authors  whose  works  are 
sold  by  them,  are  alike  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to 
debase  the  currency.  In  the  long  run,  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  authors  will  suffer  from  it.  Sooner  or  later 
the  educated  public  will  begin  to  grow  suspicious  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  review  for  good — the  power,  that  is, 
to  praise  the  good  in  literature  and  to  suppress  the 
bad — will  be  lost.  It  will  remain  simply  as  an  undis- 
guised advertisement.  A  useful  and  enjoyable  form  of 
journalism,  a  form  which  has  exercised  in  the  past,  and 
still  exercises,  the  pens  of  brilliant  Englishmen  of 
letters,  will  have  passed  away.  Surely  it  is  time  that 
the  editors  of  even  the  smallest  journals  began  to  con- 
sider the  morality  of  filling  up  their  columns  with  such 
stuff.  It  is  better,  surely,  that  they  should  "fill  up" 
with  the  most  obvious  tittle-tattle  and  gossip  than  that 
all  reviewing  should  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Is  it  not  also  to  the  interest  of  publishers 
generally  that  they  should  take  steps  publicly  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  tricksters  in  trade  ?  We  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  authors  are  involved  in  the 
trickery  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  incom- 
petent writers  to  disapprove  of  the  only  plan  by  which 
they  get  fame  even  of  a  sort.  In  the  interest  of  the 
educated  classes  we  appeal  to  authors,  publishers,  and 
newspapers  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal. 

We  are  well  aware  that  others,  who  are  not 
publishers,  practise  the  puff  and  the  ready-made  review, 
if  of  a  different  sort.  There  are  authors  who,  for  one 
hour  they  spend  in  the  excogitation  of  their  master- 
pieces, spend  three  or  four  hours  in  penning  and  sending 
out  "spicy  paragraphs"  of  personal  information  about 
themselves.  There  are  cliques  which  indulge  in  shame- 
less log-rolling  to  a  startling  extent.  There  are 
journals,  supposed  to  be  reputable,  which  will  not  tell 
the  truth,  or  permit  the  truth  to  be  told  in  their 
columns,  about  a  bad  book,  if  it  is  written  by  one  of 
their  craft.  There  are  writers  who,  having  achieved  a 
book,  seem  destined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
natural  lives  in  canvassing  for  favourable  reviews.  The 
cases  of  novelists  who  exploit  the  clergy  are  only  too 
well  known.  But  none  of  these  constitute  so  positive  a 
danger  to  honest  criticism  as  the  publishing  black  sheep 
with  his  paragraphs  ;  none  of  them  are  so  likely  to 
mislead  the  portion  of  the  public  which  wishes  to  learn 
from  reviews  the  true  value  of  books. 


LA-HAUT. 

/^LOSE  contact  with  the  clouds,  say  mountaineers,  is 
intoxicating.  You  are  not  yourself  amidst  so 
much  air.  Serious  thought  evaporates.  You  speak 
strangely.  A  dangerous  exhilaration,  mischievous  to 
the  mind,  sets  in.  Not  only  Alpine  climbers  know  these 
emotions.  They  besiege  the  Montmartrois,  poor  soul  ! 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  loftiest  position  in 
Lutetia.  He  presides  over  Paris,  as  it  were.  He  must 
stoop  to  see  her.  He  is  as  much  in  the  clouds  as  the 
flag  that  flies  on  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  just,  as 
fantastic.  He  has  not,  like  others,  his  mad  moments  ; 
they  are  all  mad.  Even  the  arms  of  his  vivid  "  Moulin  " 
whirl  slower  than  his  brain.  He  has  chronic  fever.  He 
is  all  pulse.  He  is  the  victim  of  too  much  oxygen.  And 
calm  depresses  him.  Grave  people,  grave  housings — 
museums  and  the  rest — he  abhors.  He  has  no  liking 
for  architecture,  tapestries,  armour,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  relics  of  the  old  world.  Nor  for  their  collectors 
— superannuated  sages  ;  nor,  indeed,  for  anything  dusty 
or  dull.  To  live  madly  is  his  philosophy.  And  lo  !  for 
the  indulgence  of  it  dens  and  caverns  reveal  themselves 
in  which  grown  men,  arrayed  as  angels,  devils,  or  under- 
takers, caper  and  chant.  Heaven,  Hell,  Death  ;  Mont- 
martre  boasts  all  three,  almost  side  by  side.  Montmartre 
pays  them  midnight  calls.  From  clouds  to  coals,  to 
coffins,  '.t  passes  ;  from  blue  to  red,  to  black.  Gold 
gleams,  too,  in  each  ;  the  gold  of  bock,  served  by 
waiters  with  wings,  or  tails,  or  black  glazed  hats  : 
Montmartre's  pet  puppets  !  crafty  souls,  swift  at  snatch- 
ing unfinished  cigarettes,  passionate  in  their  pursuit  of 
pourboires.  Merchants  later  on,  they  tempt  you  with 
tapers,  medals,  and  other  mementoes — "deux  sous  la 
piece."  Accept  these  trifles,  though  they  be  the  last 
things  in  the  world  you  covet.  Fumble  for  sous.  Earn 
their  blessing.    Or,  expect  their  withering  wit. 

Festive  explorers,  however — those  blown  to  France 
by  the  breeze  of  either  ocean  or  Channel — have  assisted 
at  much  of  Montmartre's  madness.  Vivid  sketches  of 
the  Moulin  abound.  Other  odd  spots  have  lost  their 
secrecy.  Of  these  it  is  therefore  needless  to  speak. 
Cabarets  spring  up  :  and  sink,  alas  !  day  by  day.  And 
before  passing  to  one  still  thriving  (though  little  known) 
I  would  pay  a  tribute  to  one  dead — the  late  "  Black  Cat." 
She  reached  an  honourable  age  ;  but  for  the  death  of 
her  brilliant  master,  Rodolphe  Salis,  her  slender  form, 
spiky  whiskers,  rigid  tail,  and  bright  amber  eye,  would 
still  stand  out  boldly  on  a  poster  in  the  Rue  Victor 
Masse.  Montmartre  mourned,  and  still  mourns,  her 
end.  Montmartre  shivers  over  the  stripping  of  her 
home,  scowls  at  the  bourgeois  who  dwells  within,  prays 
that  his  dreams  are  haunted  by  phantom  cats  and  a 
phantom  Salis,  and  that  they  play  about  his  bed,  and 
on  his  stairs,  and  taunt  and  persecute  him.  Princes, 
Grand  Dukes,  great  ministers  came  to  the  "Chat 
Noir."  Celebrities  graduated  there  :  Alphonse  Allais, 
Steinlen,  Maurice  Donnay.  Famous  chansonniers  sang 
for  the  first  time,  trembling  and  pale,  at  the  "Chat 
Noir."  Many  now  have  cabarets  of  their  own,  of 
which  the  oddest  and  maddest  is  that  of  the  "  Red 
Ass." 

Here  to-day  gather  Montmartre's  wildest,  under  the 
government  of  Joyeux,  host  and  wag.  From,  nine  till 
midnight  he  paces  his  slim  salle,  a  nervous,  restless, 
but  youthful  figure.  Above  him  hang  rows  of  grinning 
masks  and  faces,  and  vivid  images  of  the  Red  Ass. 
Caricatures  of  mad  celebrities  line  the  walls  ;  on  either 
side  are  tables  and  chairs.  Joyeux  jests  ;  he  drinks 
bock  with  all.  Joyeux  sings  ;  Joyeux  asks  his  guests 
to  sing.  Joyeux  and  ceremony  have  long  shaken  hands. 
A  knack  of  making  stirring  speeches  and  magnificent 
gestures  has  the  host  of  the  "  Red  Ass."  He  announces 
with  a  flourish  of  the  hand,  "our  talented  and  dis- 
tinguished poet  and  friend."  And  a  tumble-haired 
young  musician  attacks  the  piano.  Joyeux  mounts  a 
chair  to  beat  time.  Joyeux's  guests  signify  their 
approval  by  applauding  with  their  glasses.  Both  join 
loyally  in  the  chorus.  Montmartre  characters  drop 
in — pale  old  men,  poets  of  promise  once,  wrecks  now, 
spoiled  by  absinthe.  Languid  in  the  beginning,  they 
grow  flushed  and  feverish  as  the  night  wears  on. 
Often  they  end  by  quarrelling  and  screaming.  The 
olivc-man  arrives  with  his  tub.    The  nougat-merchant 
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brings  his  sickly  wares.  Joyeux,  artful  soul  I  permits 
their  pestering.  Both  delicacies,  he  knows,  provoke 
thirst.  Faded  ladies,  bearing  magnificent  names  and 
shabby  apparel,  come  to  the  "  Red  Ass."  They  carry 
bulky  blotting-books.  They  are  disappointed  poetesses  : 
they  congregate  in  corners,  they  read  one  another 
their  honeyed  lines.  They  applaud  each  other  ;  they 
proclaim  one  another  geniuses. 

Furious  stamping  and  loud  cheers  greet  the  coming 
of  a  wizened  little  gentleman  in  gold  spectacles.  He 
grins — his  only  eye  glistens.  A  celebrity,  you  think, 
stirred  by  the  room's  enthusiasm.  Well,  he  is  Mont- 
martre's  pet  madman,  renowned  for  the  amazing  bad- 
ness of  his  voice  and  songs.  Montmartre  pays  him 
mock  homage.  Montmartre  gives  him  bouquets, 
banquets,  busts  :  crowns  of  laurels.  Montmartre 
makes  him  splendid  speeches  ;  calls  him  Maitre.  He, 
believing  the  thing,  replies  with  emotion.  And  Mont- 
martre shrieks  and  chokes  with  merriment. 

He  is  asked  to  sing.  He  refuses,  hesitates — gives 
in.  And  Joyeux,  leading  him  gravely  to  the  piano, 
demands  silence  for  "our  talented  and  most  dis- 
tinguished poet  and  friend."  More  stamping!  More 
cheering  !  Montmartre's  pet  madman  bows  ;  and,  in 
a  thin,  quavering  voice  that  often  gives  way  altogether, 
starts  his  latest  song.  Wild  enthusiasm  after  each 
verse.  Wilder  taking-up  of  the  chorus.  Wildest 
cheering  of  all  at  the  end.  Joyeux  shakes  the  little 
gentleman  by  the  hand.  Joyeux's  thanks  are  husky 
from  emotion.  Joyeux  calls  for  more  cheers  ;  they  are 
given.  Joyeux  pounces  on  something  at  the  top  of  the 
piano — a  wreath  of  artificial  roses  :  plants  them  on  the 
singer's  classic  brow;  screams,  "  Je  vous  couronne, 
cher  Maitre."  Everybody  screams.  Everybody  shakes. 
And  Montmartre's  favourite  lunatic — pinker  than  the 
Red  Ass's  head,  more  grinning  than  the  masks  and 
faces  above  him — crows  his  thanks,  bows  his  Deflowered 
head. 

Supper  at  the  "Dead  Rat" — in  close  proximity  to 
the  "  Red  Ass"  and  late  "  Black  Cat" — is  not,  as  one 
might  reasonably  suppose,  a  funereal  repast.    But  for 
the  black  of  the  waiters,  there  is  no  sign  of  mourning 
about  its  thickly  carpeted  salon  overlooking  the  Place 
Pigalle,  au  premier.    Its  musicians,  spirited  tziganists, 
play  quick  valses  instead  of  slow  marches  ;  its  patrons 
sing  instead  of  sighing.    Do  they  hope  by  noise  and 
the  scattering  of  choice  crumbs  to  rouse  the  Rat  from 
his  slumber?    Does  that  unsteady  young  fellow  expect 
its  hidden  carcass  to  shiver,  straighten,  and  scamper 
towards  the  coffee-cups  and  liqueurs  with  which  he 
stains  the  floor  ?    And  is  it  to  pray  for  the  Rat's  speedy 
resurrection  that  the  same  wild  youth  (after  repeated 
efforts)  succeeds  in  standing  on  his  chair?  Accom- 
plished climber  !    He  staggers,  and  sways,  and  lurches. 
He  keeps  you  in  suspense  for  quite  three  minutes  before 
he  falls.    With  what  fervour  he  clasps  the  neck  of  the 
kindly  waiter  who  stoops  to  raise  him.    With  what 
wild   words   he   greets   the   olive-man,    the  nougat- 
merchant,    the    flower-woman.      Her   basket   is  the 
freshest  thing  about  you  ;  it  empties  quickly.  Well- 
known  airs  break  out  in  the  tziganists'  corner.  Every- 
one sings.    Two  or  three  speeches  are  being  delivered 
from  chairs  in  different  corners  ;  two  or  three  couples 
are  dancing.    And  a  restless  young  fellow  totters  aim- 
lessly about  with  an  affectionate  smile  for  everybody  he 
doesn't  know,  and  a  scowl  for  everyone  he  does.  A 
glass  is  shivered,  a  table  overturned.    Paul  plays  with 
Gaston's  hat,  and  Gaston  with  Paul's.    It  is  droll  to 
see  Maurice  christen  a  waiter  "  le  gros  glouglou  "  in 
champagne;  droll  to  see  "  glouglou  "  whisked  off  by 
Maurice  in  a  waltz.    Five  strikes,  and  Paul,  Gaston, 
and  Maurice,  with  other  wild  youths,  are  next  clamber- 
ing into  cabs  and  accosting  early  workmen  from  the 
windows  as  they  go. 

Not  everyone  is  mad  in  Montmartre,  however  ;  nor 
everyone  so  light  of  heart  as  Joyeux,  his  guests,  and 
the  Paulfl  of  the  "  Dead  Rat."  Higher  on  the  hill,  in 
dim  mean  streets,  are  other  cabarets,  closely  curtained, 
approached  by  the  well-informed  and  very  daring  only. 
But  the  low  chanting  that  occasionally  issues  from  the 
sinister-looking  nooks  is  not  the  chanting  of  thieves,  nor 
the  subsequent  applause  their  dishonest  glee  over  the 
division  of  particularly  splendid  booty.  You  may  safely 
enter.    At  rude  tables  sit  worthy  men   and  women 


smoking,  knitting,  drinking  sour  wine,  drinking  in  the 
songs  of  a  quaintly  clad  quartette  with  pale  faces,  long 
hair,  velvet  coats  and  scarlet  waistbands,  who  make  a 
picturesque  tableau  in  the  background.  One  has  a 
violin,  another  a  guitar  gay  with  ribbons.  They  strike 
a  chord.    And  a  third  rises. 

Sadly  he  announces  his  song — "the  music  by  my 
friend."  It  is  only  a  trifle  :  a  tribute  to  his  Muse.  She 
inspires  him,  you  think,  with  a  strange  melancholy. 
Other  ditties,  all  simple,  all  sad,  follow.  Sous,  not 
five-franc  pieces,  alas  !  are  dropped  into  the  collector's 
velvet  bag.  And  the  minstrels  rise  to  go.  Down 
the  dim  street  they  hasten,  gaunt  figures;  their  ribbons 
and  scarlet  sashes  flying.  They  sing,  and  collect  sous 
again,  in  a  second  cabaret  ;  by  midnight,  their  sad 
faces  and  sad  ditties  have  touched  the  humble  audience 
of  a  third.  Up  the  hill  they  hurry,  a  tall  row  ;  into 
dimmest  Montmartre,  into  bare  attics — their  homes. 
Books  and  easels  are  more  plentiful  than  beds  and 
blankets.  Studious  singers,  you  think :  say  rather 
singing-students,  student-chansonniers,  for  so  they  are. 
Paints  are  bought  and  fees  paid  out  of  that  velvet  bag 
of  sous  ;  educations  finished,  scholars  and  artists  made. 
Precious  bag  :  thrice  precious  sous  !  What  help  your 
plentiful  coming  in  bestows ;  what  hope  !  To  what  high 
purpose  are  you  employed  !  Alas !  you  and  your  givers 
have  been  scarce  of  late  in  the  students'  rude  cabarets. 
Your  passing  to  other  hands  (to  Joyeux's,  to  Bruant's, 
to  gayer  dens)  has  reduced  the  number  of  picturesque 
quartettes  with  violins  and  velvet  coats  and  vivid  waist- 
bands. They  are  rare  on  the  Hill  to-day.  They  are 
rare  because,  albeit  poets,  they  lack  wild  wit,  and  the 
power  to  caper.  They  are  rare,  because  their  sad  little 
songs  and  sad  little  ways  are  pure.  They  are  rare, 
because  madness  alone  delights  Montmartre. 


A  WONDER  OF  THE  BIRD  WORLD. 

'"TO  thoroughly  enjoy  books  on  natural  history  and 
angling,  one  shouldread  them  by  the  winterfireside. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  days  one  wants  not  the 
books  but  the  real  thing.  Richard  Jefferies,  though  he 
used  sometimes  in  boyhood  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
small  copy  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  found,  what  so 
many  of  us  have  found,  that  the  sun  puts  out  print  as 
it  puts  out  the  fire.  Rogers,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  in 
his  enthusiasm,  "  How  delightful  to  lie  in  the  grass  on 
a  summer's  day  with  a  book  !  "  But  Fox  put  in  his 
"  Why  with  a  book?"  We  have  lately  been  dipping 
leisurely  into  three  books  on  natural  history — Gilbert 
White's  "  Selborne,"  Mr.  R.  Kearton's  "Wild  Life  at 
Home"  (Cassell's),  and  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe's  "Won- 
ders of  the  Bird  World  "  (Gardner  and  Darton).  A 
hundred  and  ten  years  separate  White  from  Mr. 
Kearton  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  are  other  things  besides  time  which  may 
make  it  seem  rather  unkind  in  us  to  group  them 
together.  White  remains  unsurpassed  and  probably 
unsurpassable.  His  choicest  word-pictures,  such  as 
those  of  the  nightjars  hawking  about  the  trees  of 
Selborne  Hanger,  of  the  male  redstart  which  "affected 
neighbourhoods,"  and  liked  to  perch  "  on  the  vane  of 
a  tall  may-pole,"  of  the  blackcaps  with  their  "full, 
sweet,  deep,  loud  and  wild  pipe,"  have  never  been 
equalled  by  any  writer  on  birds  and  their  habits. 
White  was  a  delightful  naturalist,  and  he  also  hap- 
pened to  be  a  scholar  and  a  true  man  of  letters. 
Mr.  Kearton  is  the  steeplejack  among  writers 
on  natural  history.  Ardent,  indefatigable,  and  quite 
popular,  he  appears  to  be  constantly  dangling  in  mid 
air,  a  sort  of  human  windhover,  and  his  camera  is 
always  with  him.  Sometimes  he  descends  the  perpen- 
dicular side  of  some  terrible  cliff ;  at  others  nicely 
balances  himself  and  his  instrument  on  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree  in  the  wood.  Now  he  "snap-shots"  a 
gannet  on  its  eggs,  and  now  the  hole  (or  the  place  where 
there  is  known  to  be  a  hole)  in  which  a  woodpecker 
lays.  Occasionally  we  less  breathlessly  follow  him  in 
his  pursuit  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  "  small  deer  ;  " 
alter   perhaps  many  cruel  disappointments  he  gets  .1 

pretty  picture  of  an  ermine  moth  or  a  meadow  brown 
butterfly  nascitur  ridiculus  mus  1  Mr.  Sharpe  prefers 
less  hazardous  exploits.    He  lectures  to  his  admirers, 
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.and  the  book  of  his  referred  to  above  is  one  of  the 
results  thereof.  As  Mr.  Kearton's,  it  has  plenty  of 
popular,  amusing  ornithology,  and  is  full  of  quotations. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Sel- 
borne  Society's  publication  and  elsewhere  of  late 
respecting  the  question  of  whether  or  no  the  young 
cuckoo,  whilst  yet  in  its  blind,  naked  infancy,  does  really 
turn  out  the  eggs  or  young  which  share  the  nest  with  it. 
We  hoped  that  Mr.  Sharpe  would  include  this  among 
the  "  wonders  of  the  bird  world,"  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  he  gives  two  accounts,  one  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Blackburn  and  the  other  by  a  North-country  naturalist, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hancock.  Both,  though  not  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  are  of  such  interest  and 
value  that  one  feels  one  can  conscientiously  say  that 
this  book  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  has  not  been  put  together 
in  vain. 

In  1788  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  an  account  of  a  series  of  very  curious  obser- 
vations about  the  cuckoo,  made  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of 
vaccination  renown.  Dr.  Jenner  recorded  how  on 
one  occasion  he  had  seen  a  young  cuckoo,  blind,  and 
very  recently  hatched,  eject  both  a  young  bird  and  an 
egg  from  the  nest  it  occupied,  and  on  another  a  pro- 
longed contest,  extendingover.a  day,  between  two  young 
cuckoos  for  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  the  bigger  one  only 
triumphing  after  many  drawn  battles.  These  and  other 
similar  accounts  of  his  observations  concerning  the 
cuckoo  roused  the  ire  of  Charles  Waterton,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  writers  on  English  bird  life,  but 
not  wanting  in  intolerance  towards  those  whose  views 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own.  In  his  charming  essay 
on  the  jay,  as  elsewhere,  Waterton  poured  ridicule  on 
Jenner,  and  showed,  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction, 
that  a  blind  and  naked  young  cuckoo  could  not  possibly 
support  its  own  weight,  much  less  thrust  out  any  rival 
occupants  of  the  nest.  Waterton's  criticism  and  con- 
tempt naturally  tended  to  bring  Jenner's  observations 
into  some  disrepute,  and  very  recently,  upon  turning  up 
the  great  physician's  name  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  we  found  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  him  accepting  Waterton's  views  and  explaining  how 
Jenner  "employed  a  boy,  his  nephew  Henry,  to  make 
these  observations,  who,  too  indolent  to  watch,  gave  an 
imaginary  report."  We  do  not  know  what  authority 
the  writer  has  for  this  statement ;  but  has  he  ever  read  the 
whole  of  the  series  of  observations  on  the  cuckoo  contained 
in  vol.  lxxviii.  of  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"? 
Jenner  must  have  kept  that  nephew  of  his  pretty  busy 
with  all  these  cuckoos,  and  the  nephew  must  have  been 
a  very  ingenious  young  impostor  to  palm  off  on  his 
uncle  such  clever  stories — later  on  to  be  palmed  off  on 
the  Royal  Society. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  author  of 
this  article  on  Jenner  and  for  Charles  Waterton  and 
other  sceptics,  "Jenner's  preposterous  account  of  the 
young  cuckoo  "  exactly  tallies  with  the  observations  of 
various  careful  observers  of  our  own  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe,  if  you  have  not  actually  seen  the  incident 
take  place,  that  a  blind  and  naked  cuckoo,  squatting 
with  helpless  aspect  at  the  bottom  of  a  hedge-sparrow's 
or  pipit's  nest,  could  fling  out  eggs  or  young  birds. 
Only  last  year  the  writer  found  a  young  cuckoo 
in  a  nest  already  emptied  of  all  save  its  little 
monstrous  self  —  and  was  tempted  to  doubt  with 
Waterton.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  young 
cuckoo,  whilst  yet  blind  and  naked,  does  eject  its  com- 
panions may  now  be  regarded  as  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  saw  the 
thing  done  last  season  in  the  case  of  a  young  cuckoo  in 
a  sedge-warbler's  nest,  and  then  by  any  means  not  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  legs  of  the  cuckoo  in  its 
blind  and  naked  infancy  may  not  be  able  to  support 
without  props  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  by  combined 
movements  of  legs,  wings  and  body,  the  bird  does 
hoist  up  and  eject  from  the  nest  of  wagtail,  hedge- 
sparrow,  or  pipit,  both  young  birds  and  eggs  ;  how  it 
can  get  them  out  of  the  deeper  nest  of  the  reed-warbler 
one  can  scarcely  conceive !  The  accounts  given  by 
Mrs.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Hancock  are  far  from  being 
the  only  published  statements  by  perfectly  reliable 
witnesses  who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  but 
they  go  into  detail  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view    Mrs.  Black- 


burn saw  a  young  cuckoo  eject  young  meadow-pipits 
and  meadow-pipits'  eggs,  the  most  strange  feature  of 
all  being  "the  way  in  which  the  blind  little  monster 
made  for  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  the  only  part  where 
it  could  throw  its  burden  down  the  bank."  The  bird 
was  "  perfectly  naked,  without  a  vestige  of  a  feather  or 
even  a  hint  of  feathers  ;  its  eyes  were  not  yet  opened, 
and  its  neck  seemed  too  weak  to  support  the  weight 
of  its  head."  Mr.  Hancock's  observations  were  made 
in  even  greater  detail  than  Mrs.  Blackburn's.  His 
young  cuckoo  occupied  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  and  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  undistressed 
conduct  of  the  mother  whilst  her  foster-child  was  turn- 
ing out  her  offspring.  This  young  cuckoo  gave  signs 
that  it  felt  seriously  its  great  exertions,  and  the  friend 
above-mentioned  tells  us  that  his  cuckoo  in  the  sedge- 
warbler's  nest  kept  "  heaving  terribly  "  after  the  close 
of  each  big  effort.  What  neither  Dr.  Jenner  nor  Mrs. 
Blackburn  nor  Mr.  Hancock,  nor  apparently  any  other 
observer,  has  been  able  to  record  is  the  exact  age  at 
which  the  exertions  of  the  young  cuckoo  commence. 
We  know  from  Mrs.  Blackburn's  account  that  they 
commence  within  two  days  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  bird  sets  to  work  before  it  is  actually  forty- 
eight  hours  old.  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  clearing 
up,  and  it  may  well  be  settled  next  May  or  June,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  near  future.  Considering  that  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Jenner  placed  on  record 
the  observations  which  so  interested  and  delighted 
Gilbert  White,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  question  has 
not  been  decided  before  now.  Thanks  to  Jenner,  Ray, 
and  others,  we  have  learnt  something  about  the  cuckoo 
since  Gilbert  White's  day. 

"Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from 
point  to  point." 

We  know  that  the  young  cuckoo  in  its  very  callow 
infancy  is  in  the  habit  of  forcing  eggs  and  young  out  of 
the  nest  it  occupies  ;  that  the  mother  cuckoo  sometimes, 
at  any  rate,  deposits  her  egg  in  the  nest  selected  by 
means  of  her  bill,  and  that  she  sometimes — though  far 
from  always — places  in  that  selected  nest  an  egg 
strangely  similar  in  all  save  size  to  the  eggs  already 
there.  Various  other  deeply  interesting  matters  relating 
to  the  economy  of  the  bird  are  at  present  merely  ripe  for 
intelligent  surmise.  Some  day,  perhaps,  there  will 
arise  a  naturalist  who  will  give  up  his  life,  or  a  large 
part  of  it,  to  the  cuckoo,  as  the  admirable  Swammerdam 
did  to  a  few  species  of  water  insects,  and  then  some  of 
the  sad  gaps  in  the  life-history,  as  we  know  it,  of  this 
fascinating  bird  will  be  filled  up. 


ALICANTE. 

I REACHED  Alicante  during  this  last  stormy  nigfyt, 
seeing  something  of  the  country  we  were  passing 
through  by  lightning  flashes  ;  and  when  I  went  out  this 
morning  the  roads  were  heaped  with  the  mud  of  a 
night's  rain.  The  sun  shone,  and  bright  drops  of  rain 
fell,  drying  as  they  fell,  under  that  almost  tropical  heat ; 
and  as  I  found  myself,  suddenly,  a  dozen  steps  from  the 
door  of  my  hotel,  standing  under  a  palm-tree  on  a 
beach  where  barefooted  sailors  were  dragging  up  the 
boats,  with  the  whole  shining  sea  before  me,  green  and 
silver  and  pale  grey  to  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  horizon, 
where  blue-black  clouds  rose  like  a  glittering  wall,  I 
could  have  fancied  myself  scarcely  in  Europe.  I 
lingered  there  for  some  time,  making  the  most  of  that 
sensation  of  friendly  isolation  which  the  sudden,  unex- 
pected p  resence  of  the  sea  always  brings  to  me,  and 
then  began  to  walk  slowly  along  the  Paseo,  under  the 
double  row  of  palm-trees,  watching  the  ships  rocking 
in  the  harbour  ;  one  of  them,  no  larger  than  a  fishing 
vessel,  a  Cornish  boat,  the  "Little  Mystery"  of  Fowey. 
I  walked  under  the  palms  the  whole  length  of  the 
harbour,  and  stopped  when  I  came  to  the  great  mole, 
and  the  further  beach,  on  which  the  waves  were  coming 
in.  No  waves  have  the  same  way  of  coming  in  on  any 
two  shores.  These  were  stealthy,  sudden,  rising 
unexpectedly  out  of  a  smooth  surface,  as  a  snake  rises 
out  of  the  grass,  and  then  gliding  forward  with  a  rushing 
subsidence.  I  walked  out  on  the  mole,  and  sat  down 
at  the  very  end,  where  an  old  fisherman  was  paddling 
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in  his  boat  after  crabs  ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
Alicante.      ,  , 

I  saw,  across  the  blue,  swaying  water  of  the  harbour, 
.an  immense,  .bare,  brown  rock,  lined  with  fortifications, 
ci'owned  with  a  castle,  and  at  its  foot  a  compact  mass 
of  fiat,  white  houses,  which  trailed  off  to  the  left  into 
apparently-  a  single  line  along  the  water,  white  and 
blue  and  mauve  and  pink,  on  the  other  side  of  that 
double  row  of  palm-trees,  and  with  a  surprising  effect 
of  elegance.  Near  the  centre,  one  or  two  blue  domes, 
towers  topped  with  blue,  square  grey  towers,  rose  from 
among  the  low  roofs  ;  two  high  banks  of  rock  continued 
the  central  mass  to  the  right,  with  gaps  between,  after 
which  a  low  curve  of  bare  rock  ended  the  bay.  Behind, 
a'  low  range  of  hills,  rising  and  falling  in  peaks  and 
broken  curves,  bare  for  the  clouds  to  paint  their  colours 
on,  shut  off  this  bright  edge  of  sea-shore  from  the 
world.  .  '.  , 

I  have  been  lounging  about  the  harbour  all  day, 
merely  drinking  in  sunshine  and  sea  air,  and  as  yet  I 
know  nothing  of  Alicante.  But  to-night,  walking- 
about  these  muddy  streets  in  which  the  mud  is  like 
that  on  a  deep  country  road,  and  watching  the  people 
who  pass  to  and  fro  at  that  hour  of  five,  when,  in  Spain, 
everybody  is  in  the  street,  I  figure  Alicante  to  myself  as 
a  rough,  violent  little  place,  still  barbarous.  And, 
looking  down  from  the  high  Plaza  de  Ramiro,  those 
singular,  neat  little  cabins  on  the  seashore,  bathing- 
cabins,  I  suppose,  let  for  the  season,  and  at  other  times 
lived  in  by  the  people  of  the  place,  might  be  huts  on  a 
savage  beach,  as  they  stand  there  under  the  palm-trees. 
And  the  clouds  are  growing  stormier  over  the  sea, 
stained  with  bright,  watery  colours,  green  and  rose, 
towards  the  sunset  ;  darkness  is  coming  on  ;  a  steamer 
glides  out  across  the  water,  straight  into  the  stormy- 
clouds,  through  which  a  soft,  pink  lightning  flushes  at 
intervals.  .  .  . 

I  am  beginning  to  know  Alicante.  All  this  morning 
I  have  been  wandering  through  the  bye-streets,  seeing 
the  whole  life  of  the  place  as  I  pass,  in  doorways  and 
at  windows,  and  in  houses  thrown  wide  open  to  the 
street.  I  might  almost  be  seeing  hill-tribes  squatting 
in  their  caves.  The  streets,  rising  from  about  the 
harbour,  beyond  the  one  or  two  regular,  level  streets 
with  shops,  are  planted  as  irregularly  as  the  streets  of 
Le  Puy  or  of  St.  Ives.  Often  steps  lead  from  one  level 
to  another  ;  and  houses  are  of  different  heights,  thrown 
together  at  random,  a  one-storied  house  by  the  side  of 
a  three-storied  house  ;  and  they  rise  or  dwindle  upwards 
and  downwards  until  they  seem  to  merge  imperceptibly 
into  the  hill  itself.  As  in  the  East,  women  are  to  be 
seen  all  day  long  going  to  the  well  with  their  pitchers, 
which  they  carry  on  their  hips,  with  one  arm  thrown 
round  them.  And  these  women,  the  women  who  sit 
at  their  doors,  sewing,  or  making  lace,  or  knitting,  or 
reading,  or  talking,  have  in  their  faces  a  ruddy  dark- 
ness which  I  have  as  yet  rarely  seen  in  Spain,  the 
colour  of  the  pure  Moor,  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
a  dead  olive  to  a  black-brown  lit  as  by  an  inner  fire. 
Sometimes  the  black  blood  shows  in  flat  nose  and  thick 
lips,  sometimes  in  bushy  eyebrows  meeting  ;  some- 
times the  outline  of  features  is  almost  Mongolian.  And 
there  is  not  a  link  in  the  chain  which  joins  the  Moor 
and  the  Spaniard,  not  a  gradation  in  the  whole  series 
of  types,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  here,  in  these  hetero- 
geneous streets.  .  .  . 

To-night,  just  before  Vespers,  I  went  into  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria,  which  (ills  one  side  of  a  little  square, 
high  up,  from  which,  as  from  a  lofty  platform,  one  can 
see  the  sea,  over  and  between  the  houses.  It  was 
quite  dark  as  I  entered,  and,  feeling  my  way,  I  came 
through  a  side  chapel  to  an  iron  gate,  which  stood 
open,  through  which  I  saw  someone  in  a  far  corner  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and,  near  to  me,  a  long 
dark  figure  moving  mechanically,  which  I  did  not  at 
first  distinguish  as  a  man  pulling  a  bell  rope.  I 
stumbled  forward,  and  looked  .about  me.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found  my  way  into  a  crypt, 
with  side  crypts  all  round.  Gradually  I  perceived  a 
Gothic  vaulting,  and  Ihc  arches  of  side  chapels,  which 
succeeded  one  another  without  division  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  church.  A  tiny  light  twinkled  here  and 
there  from  a  suspended  lamp.  I  saw  a  kneeling  figure 
in  black  ;  the  sacristan  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 


arches  with  his  candle,  which  he  blew  out,  and  the 
church  returned  to  its  silent  darkness.  .  .  . 

This  morning  the  sea  has  been  magnificently  joyous. 
I  have  been  spending  hours  on  the  two  branches  of  the 
mole  which  closes  in  the  harbour,  watching  its  bright 
extravagances  ;  and  now,  as  afternoon  advances,  the 
fishing  boats  are  coming  home,  like  great  white  birds, 
one  after  the  other,  with  wings  lifted.  The  first  has 
already  passed  me,  entered  the  harbour.  Never  was 
there  a  harbour  so  delicate,  so  elegant,  with  its  ample 
space,  its  whiteness,  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  bare 
masts  and  yard-arms  make  against  the  palm-trees, 
which  one  sees  through  swaying  cordage  and  between 
half-reefed  sails.  Ships  here  are  what  they  should 
be,  the  humanising  part  of  the  sea's  beauty  ;  and  they 
are  still  as  much  as  ever  a  part  of  the  sea  as  they  are 
lifted  on  these  moving  tides,  inside  the  harbour,  and 
along  the  quay.  At  night  I  am  watching  them  again, 
under  a  sunset  blackening  the  West  with  darkness,  and 
devouring  the  darkness  with  flame.  The  whole  harbour 
burns,  and  the  masts  rise  into  the  fiery  sky,  out  of  the 
purple  water,  and  across  violet  mountains. 

And  so  day  follows  day  in  a  happy  monotony.  I 
spent  yesterday  at  Elche,  a  little  rocky  town  of  palms, 
thirteen  miles  off,  which  is  really  Africa  in  Spain.  High 
up  a  bare,  crumbling  bank,  rising  from  the  yellow  river, 
where  lines  of  stooping  women  are  pounding  clothes, 
one  sees,  looking  from  the  bridge,  a  crowd  of  squat, 
white  square  houses,  set  one  beside  and  above  another,  like 
the  dwellings  of  savage  people,  blank  walls  with  a  few 
barred  holes  for  windows  ;  above,  a  blue-domed  church 
that  might  be  a  mosque.  Palms  overtop  the  walls,  rise 
in  the  midst  of  the  houses,  swarm  in  forests  up  to  all 
the  outskirts,  stretch  into  the  country  among  fields  and 
groves  of  trees  ;  and  along  all  the  alleys  flow  variable 
streams,  arrested  and  set  in  motion  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  dykes.  Under  that  hot  sun  in  mid-winter, 
following  little  paths  between  the  rows  of  palms,  which 
ended  in  their  tuft  of  feathers  and  their  cluster  of 
yellow  dates  so  high  above  my  head,  hearing  from  that 
height  the  long,  lingering,  Moorish  songs  of  the  date- 
pickers,  perched  there  with  ropes  about  their  waists, 
the  mules  waiting  below  with  their  panniers  for  the 
burdens,  I  seemed  far  from  even  Alicante,  really  deep 
in  the  tropics,  and  not  (as  I  forced  myself  to  reflect)  a 
day's  journey  from  Madrid. 

It  is  after  all  with  relief,  as  if  I  have  shaken  off  some 
not  quite  explicable  oppression,  that  I  find  myself 
back  again  at  Alicante.  How  perfectly  restful  is  this 
busy  peace  of  the  morning,  in  the  blue  harbour,  where 
sea-gulls,  white  and  black,  fly  among  the  ships  ;  and  in 
the  bluer  bay,  where  from  moment  to  moment  a 
great  sail,  passing  close  to  land,  blots  out  the 
sunshine  which  lies  glittering  on  the  placidly  wrinkling 
water  !  As  the  boats  pass,  the  men  bending  to  their 
oars  and  stooping  under  the  sail,  I  can  see  them  taking 
silver  fishes  out  of  dark  nets.  Sails  whiten  on  the 
horizon  against  a  dull  cloud,  and  darken  against  clouds 
shining  with  sunlight.  The  long  plash  of  the  tide  coils 
in  about  the  rocks  at  my  feet.  They  are  loading  the 
ships  with  a  slow,  rhythmical  roll  of  machinery.  Across 
the  harbour  a  bell  is  tolling.  All  the  rest  is  warm 
silence.  Arthur  Symons. 


THE  ART  OF  DYING. 

The  Master  E.  S.  and  the  Ars  Mori&ndi.  A  chapter 
in  the  History  of  Engraving  during  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  With  facsimile  reproductions  of  engrav- 
ings in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford  and  in 
the  British  Museum.  By  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A. 
Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1898. 

THE  University  Presses  have  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  rather  manufacturers  of  school-books 
than  publishers,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  works  devoted 
to  research  and  scholarship,  but  unprofitable  in  cash. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  Universities  is  partly  answer- 
able for  this  ;  the  chest  has  to  be  helped  out  by  book- 
selling ;  but  a  low-pitched  schoolmasterish  ideal  of  a 
University's  function  counts  for  something  too.  A  book 
like  this,  then,  deserves  commendation,  and  I  welcome 
it  in  a  column  for  which  its  subject  is  somewhat  special 
and  antiquarian.  But  1  note  on  the  half-title  page, 
underneath  the  words  n  Prints  and  Drawings  from 
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Oxford  Collections,"  an  unobtrusive  single  star;  I  take 
it  to  mean  that  the  star,  if  reasonably  worshipped,  may 
become  a  constellation  ;  and  I  do  this  homage  in  hopes 
that  the  Press  will  proceed  to  publish,  among  other 
things,  the  great  collection  of  drawings  at  Christ  Church. 
An  act  like  that  would  do  something  to  revive  the  old 
college  pride  in  such  treasures,  besides  extending  their 
benefit,  and  we  might  see  collectors  once  more  think 
of  giving  or  bequeathing  works  of  art  to  their  college  or 
University  of  greater  value  than  the  woeful  popular 
portraits  with  which  our  century  has  lumbered  up  the 
halls. 

The  present  volume  gives  some  of  the  results  of  that 
reconstitution  of  the  earliest  period  of  engraving  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  great  collections,  comparison 
by  means  of  photographs,  and  the  devotion  of  learned 
students  have  brought  about.  Mr.  Cust,  formerly 
of  the  Print  Room,  now  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  gives  in  his  introduction  a  clear  account  of 
these  discoveries,  based  on  the  researches  of  Dr.  Max 
Lehrs,  Director  of  the  Royal  Print  Collections  at 
Dresden,  and  the  pieces  dealt  with  are  admirably 
reproduced,  so  that  the  reader  can  follow  every  step 
of  the  argument.  The  sets  of  prints  are  three,  illus- 
trating the  "  Ars  Moriendi ; "  first,  a  unique  set  of 
eleven  engravings  from  the  Douce  Collection  at  Oxford 
(single  examples  of  three  of  the  series  are  known 
elsewhere) ;  second,  a  rare  set  of  free  copies  of  these 
by  another  engraver  ;  third,  the  enlarged  wood- 
engravings  founded,  it  is  argued,  on  the  Oxford 
designs,  and  making  up  a  rare  and  famous  block- 
book  in  the  British  Museum.  Now  Dr.  Lehrs  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  rough  and  primitive 
execution  of  the  old  block-books  is  not  in  itself 
a  proof  of  early  origin  ;  he  shows  that  many  of 
these  prints  are  copies,  by  inferior  workmen,  from 
copperplates  of  higher  character.  In  the  present 
instance  he  reverses  the  assumption  of  previous  writers 
as  to  the  order  of  the  different  sets,  and  sifts  out 
as  the  original  designer  the  author  of  the  Oxford  set, 
an  engraver  known  by  his  initials  as  "The  Master  E.  S.," 
who  is  credited  with  more  than  320  known  plates.  The 
second  set  is  shown  to  be  by  the  "  Master  of  St. 
Erasmus,"  an  engraver  of  the  copyist  or  pirate  type, 
who  first  of  all  traced  the  plates  and  produced  reversed 
copies,  then  retraced  from  his  copies,  so  producing  a 
third  set  in  the  original  sense.  Then  comes  the  block- 
book  with  enlarged  copies  on  wood,  printed  with  the 
text  of  the  treatise,  and  with  explanatory  scrolls 
inserted  in  the  mouths  of  the  actors.  The  interest  of 
these  researches  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this 
artist  "  E.  S."  the  first  considerable  master  of  engraving 
in  the  north.  He  comes  before  Martin  Schongauer, 
was  possibly  his  teacher,  and  belongs  apparently  to  the 
Upper  Rhine,  near  Freiburg.  He  is  himself  of  the 
school  of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  and  with  his 
engravings,  so  far  as  the  learned  have  determined, 
begins  that  German  school  of  sharp,  homely  delinea- 
tion that  culminates  in  Albert  Diirer.  Only  students 
rarely  conversant  like  Dr.  Lehrs  with  the  whole  subject 
are  in  a  position  to  criticise  his  conclusions.  The 
evidence  both  of  a  general  sort  and  on  curious  minute 
points,  like  the  correction  of  the  last  plate  in  the  copies, 
is  convincing  enough.  One  difficulty,  however,  occurs 
to  a  reader.  The  significance  of  many  of  the  figures  in 
"  E.  S.'s  "  prints  is  puzzling,  and  requires  the  elucidation 
of  the  wood-engraver's  scrolls  ;  the  text  of  the  treatise 
does  not  give  the  clues.  There  is  little,  moreover,  to 
choose  between  the  drawing  of  the  copperplates  and 
that  of  the  wood-blocks. 

Such  are  the  interests  that  turn  upon  these  grotesque 
little  compositions  for  the  historian  of  engraving ;  less 
specialised  human  beings  may  find  amusement  in  them 
as  a  moral  document.  The  mediaeval  Church  redoubted 
the  effect  of  long  sicknesses,  with  their  depressions  and 
revolts,  on  the  mind  of  infirm  believers  ;  her  doctors 
analysed  the  probable  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
up  a  popular  manual  to  illustrate  and  confound  them. 
With  a  dim  eye  turned  on  the  pictures,  if  not  the  text, 
the  wavering  soul  might  win  through  the  five  dangers 
enumerated,  and  prove  an  artist  in  dying  after  an 
edifying  fashion.  The  pictures  divide  up  into  five  pairs 
of  temptation  and  repulse  ;  an  eleventh  shows  the  final 
escape  from  the  deathbed  siege  of  demons.    In  the  first 


scene  we  have  the  Tcmptacio  Dyaboh  de  Fide.  One 
devil  is  making  the  poor,  battered  patient  more  un- 
comfortable by  pulling  away  his  sheet,  perhaps,  also, 
with  intent  to  hide  three  holy  persons  who  stand  behind 
the  bed.  Another,  an  obscene  hag,  the  least  engaging 
figure  of  a  temptress  imaginable,  points  to  three  grisly 
disputants  (heretics,  Mr.  Cust  suggests;  heathen 
philosophers,  more  probably),  and  urges  him  to 
"  do  like  the  Pagans."  Another  unpersuasive 
abortion  invites  him  to  slay  himself,  pointing  to 
examples  of  a  flagellant  and  a  suicide.  In  the  opposite 
corner  a  king  and  queen  kneel  before  an  idol  (Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  according  to  Mr.  Cust ; 
"  reges  paganorum  "  are  spoken  of  in  the  text  of  the 
treatise  ;  but  perhaps  he  renders  the  puzzling  scroll 
"  Infernus  factus  est"  "he  becomes  one  of  the  Devil's 
own").  But  Bona  inspiracio  Angcli  de  Fide  comes  to 
confirm  the  doubter.  Backed  by  nineteen  haloed  heads 
Angelus  puts  the  devils  to  flight.  "  Fugiamus"  squeaks 
one  chimeera,  "  Victi  sumus "  moans  the  caterpillar, 
"  Frustra  laboravimus  "  yelps  the  dog.  And  under 
those  benign  ministrations  the  hair  of  the  sick  man, 
till  then  cropped  and  scanty,  bursts  forth  in  ambrosial 
curls.  Then  follows  (II.)  a  terrible  relapse  into 
Despair.  Devils  bristling  with  exasperated  horns  and 
ears,  and  breaking  out  into  silly  extra  faces  at 
unusual  points,  harry  the  poor  sinner.  "  Fornicatus  es  " 
they  scream,  and  excite  shame  as  well  as  remorse  by 
pointing  to  an  unlikely  dame;  "  Periurus  es,"  "  Ecce 
peccata  tua  "  (a  little  naked  person  relieved  of  his  cloak 
and  purse)  ;  "  Occidisti  "  (here  the  victim);  "  Avare 
vixisti  "  (the  sinner  is  revealed  sadly  seated  upon  his 
money-box).  Against  all  this  the  good  inspiration  of 
the  angel  brings  in  eminent  saints  who  have  sinned,  and 
as  St.  Peter's  cock  perches  upon  the  bed-head,  the  devils 
scuttle  underneath,  grumbling.*  III.  brings  a  serious 
crisis  ;  "  Impaciencia  "  assails  the  sinner  and  a  return 
of  vigour.  He  has  sent  a  table  flying  with  all  his 
medicines  ;  a  shocked  servant  retreats  with  his  chop  and 
cup  of  ale ;  and  getting  a  fine  purchase  against  the  back 
of  the  bed,  he  lifts  a  leg  against  a  ponderous  person 
("medical  attendant,"  Mr.  Cust  wantonly  suggests) 
who  has  incautiously  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  turned 
his  back.  "Behold  what  pain  he  suffers!"  says  his 
wife  with  ready  tact ;  but  the  demon  chuckles  with 
his  tongue  out,  "  Quam  bene  decepi  eum  !  "  But 
the  outbreak  is  quickly  suppressed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  all  manner  of  patient  and  long-suffering  saints, 
and  once  more  the  enemy  is  driven  under  the  bed.  He 
comes  forth  again  (IV.)  with  a  new  temptation,  not 
remorse  but  Vainglory,  dangles  crowns  before  the 
poor  skin-and-bones,  and  tells  him  he  has  deserved 
them.  "Glory,  Boast,  Exalt  thyself,"  he  urges.  For 
this  delirious  vision  sharp  medicine  is  needed,  and  with 
the  humble  and  holy  comes  Hell  himself,  devouring  the 
proud.  Last  and  most  redoubtable  (V.)  comes  the 
temptation  of  what  is  called  Avarice ;  but  the  real  danger 
clearly  was  that  the  man  should  bethink  himself  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  and  provide  for  them. 
This  the  devils  urge  him  to  do,  bringing  to  his  bedside 
his  wife  leading  her  child  by  the  hand,  and  a  group 
of  friends.  "  Provideas  amicis,"  says  one,  and 
another  says  "  Intende  thesauro,"  pointing  to  the 
rich  house,  the  horse  being  led  into  the  stables, 
the  butler  tapping  wine  in  the  cellar.  This  will  never 
do ;  the  treatise  batters  the  would-be  testator  with 
texts  ;  one  prompt  angel  summons  the  most  pious 
images  that  may  bring  back  his  thoughts  to  Mother 
Church  ;  another  hustles  the  protesting  relatives  and 
shuts  them  out  behind  a  sheet.  The  little  devil  is  well 
given  this  time.  He  is  so  angry  that  he  forgets  to  fly. 
He  sits  down  desperately  with  an  impotent  gesture 
towards  the  angel  preacher  and  a  dull  "  Quid  faciam  ? 
Thus  confirmed  and  headed  off  from  all  wanderings,  a 
poor  little  soul  finally  escapes  (VI.)  by  the  breadth  of 
the  bed  from  the  last  rally  of  the  demons,  and  slips 
the  way  of  the  Blessed ;  a  taper  is  held  in  the  dying 
hands,  and  a  defeated  chorus  of  "  Spes  nobis  nulla," 
"  Furore  consumor,"  "  Animam  amisimus,"  "  Heu 
insanio,"  "  Confusi  sumus"  sounds  from  the  lion,  the 


*  Mr.  Cust  gives  Nequaquam  desperes  here  to  the  demons  ;  it  is 
the  angel's  speech,  "  By  no  means  despair  ! "  Besides  this  slip,  I  note 
one  trifling  misprint,  p.  18,  Exaltatc  tpsiim  for  Exalta  te  ipsum. 
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goat-pig,  and  the  host  of  currish  imps.  Such  was  the 
precarious  and  appalling  drama  of  dying  well,  circa 
1450.  D.  S.  M. 


MORE  FROM  MAETERLINCK. 

ONE  of  the  smuggest  and  silliest  articles  in  Demos' 
creed  is  that  "  ridicule  always  kills."  As  a  matter 
of  fact — and  none  knows  it  better  than  he — it  never 
kills.  If  it  did,  Demos  himself  would  have  been  buried 
long  ago.  He  knows  that  the  deep  guffaws  which  new 
genius  always  evokes  from  him  are  not  fatal  in  their 
effect.  He  knows  well  that  sooner  or  later,  when  he  sees 
the  new  genius  to  be  quite  untouched  by  his  mockery, 
his  guffaws  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  he  is  left,  at 
last,  gaping  blankly,  humbly.  But  he  would  not  for 
one  moment  acknowledge  these  unpleasant  facts,  and 
he  cherishes  fondly  the  pretence  that  he  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous fellow.  In  the  case  of  Maeterlinck,  he  seems 
to  be  just  arriving  at  the  final  stage — the  guffaws  have 
practically  subsided.  And  the  dramatic  critics  who  used 
to  split  their  sides  over  the  "  Belgian  Shakespeare  "  are 
beginning  to  look  rather  sheepish,  and  profess  to  find  in 
Maeterlinck  "a  weird  charm,"  or  "  poetic  power  of  no 
mean  order,"  or  something  else  "  which  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  difficult  to  too  highly  commend."  Well, 
well  !  It  had  to  be,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Sutro's  translations  of  "  Alladine  et  Palomides  " 
and  "  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  and  Mr.  Archer's  of 
"  Interieur,"  have  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth. I  had  read  the  second  and  third  of  these  plays 
in  the  original  version,  but  the  first,  the  longest,  was  quite 
new  to  me.  According  to  Mr.  Sutro,  it  was  written  after 
' '  Pelleas  and  Melisande. "  Practically,  it  is  but  a  second 
version  of  that  lovely  play — an  elaborated  version. 
The  thing  which  struck  me  most  as  I  read  it  was 
what  struck  me  when  I  saw  "  Pelleas  "  at  the  Lyceum  : 
the  amazing  dramatic  power  of  Maeterlinck.  A  great 
poet  and  fascinating  thinker,  he  is,  above  all,  a  dramatist. 
The  symbolism  in  his  plays  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
secondary  import.  I  do  not  care  to  know  why  Alla- 
dine's  pet  lamb  slips  from  the  drawbridge  into  the  moat ; 
nor  whether  the  castle  with  its  "corridors  that  wind, 
and  wind,  for  no  reason  "  is  meant  as  a  symbol  of  life  ; 
nor  for  any  of  those  points.  It  is  the  emotional  poig- 
nancy of  the  dialogue,  of  the  situations,  that  most  wins 
me.  I  can  imagine  no  dramatic  invention  finer  than 
that  which  I  find  in  the  conclusion  of  "  Alladine." 
Alladine  herself  is  dying  in  one  room,  Palomides  in 
another.  In  the  corridor  outside  (which  is  the  scene 
presented)  stand  the  sisters  of  Palomides,  and  Astolaine, 
to  whom  he  had  been  first  betrothed.  The  voice  of 
Alladine  calls  to  the  voice  of  Palomides.  The  lovers  are 
dying,  and  they  cry  aloud  to  one  another.  Their  voices 
become  weaker  and  fainter.  Presently,  there  is  silence. 
The  door  of  Palomides'  room  is  thrown  open.  A  nurse 
comes  out  and  beckons.  Astolaine  and  the  sisters 
follow  her  into  the  room,  weeping.  The  door  is  closed. 
"  Once  more  there  is  silence.  Then  the  door  of  Alla- 
dine's  room  opens  ;  the  other  nurse  comes  out  and  looks 
about  her  in  the  corridor  ;  seeing  no  one,  she  goes  back 
into  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open." 

Maeterlinck's  wish  that  his  characters  should  be 
represented  by  marionettes  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  a 
complete  mistake.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Golaud, 
Mrs.  Campbell's  Melisande,  the  Pelleas  of  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey,  were  perfect  refutations  of  his  theory.  His 
characters  are  utterly  real  and  human.  Racial,  tem- 
poral, personal  tricks  they  have  not — these  things  are 
eliminated.  They  have  the  abstract  simplicity  of  Greek 
statues,  and,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary  stage-characters 
of  the  English  dramatist  they  bear  much  the  same 
relation  as  do  those  Greek  statues  to  modern  wax- 
works. But  they  are  not  immobile  nor  clear-cut.  They 
are  troubled  and  wavering  witli  passion,  and  we  see 
them  but  dimly.  In  tlicir  very  shadowiness  we  gain 
more  than  we  lose — a  mystery  that  makes  them  the 
more  real,  and  an  unutterable  pathos.  They  are  far 
too  wonderful  to  be  well  impersonated  by  marionettes. 
I'.ul  certainly,  as  it  stands,  "  Alladine  "  would  be  a  very 
difficult  play  to  produce.  A  pet  lamb  which  runs  out  of 
the  room  because  it  foresees  spiritual  danger  to  its 
mistress,  and  which  falls  subsequently  from  a  draw- 


bridge, could  hardly  be  represented  on  the  stage  by 
any  real  lamb.  The  sagacity  of  real  lambs  is  not  to  be 
relied  on.  And  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lauri  could  be 
induced  to  play  the  part.  Altogether,  there  seems 
scant  likelihood  that  the  play  will  be  produced  at  an 
ordinary  theatre.  But  I  have  such  faith  in  it  as  an 
acting-play  that  I  think  any  kind  of  production  would 
be  better  than  none.  So  I  have  bought  a  toy-theatre 
and  a  box  of  marionettes,  and  this  morning  I  have  been 
conducting  a  fairly  smooth  rehearsal  of  the  First  Act. 
The  scenery  I  am  painting,  unpretentiously,  with  my 
own  hand,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
production  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  not  worth 
announcing.  However,  I  hope  that  it  may  have  some 
success.  There  will  be  matinees  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  of  next  week,  and  the  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Gordon  Memorial  Fund. 

I  shall  never  allow  my  marionettes  to  perform  the  little 
melodrama  which  Mrs.  Craigie  has  written  as  a  prefix 
to  "  The  Ambassador."  Mr.  Alexander  has  produced 
it,  but  I  shall  not ;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  Mrs. 
Craigie  in  this  kind  of  work.  "  A  Repentance  "  is 
evidently  designed  by  her  to  show  that,  despite  her 
delicate,  delightful,  very  feminine  talent,  she  too  can 
frighten  us  and  make  our  blood  curdle — to  persuade  us, 
in  fact,  that  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  is  not  the  mere  pseu- 
donym we  had  thought  it.  With  this  end  in  view,  she 
throws  herself  into  the  period  of  the  Carlist-Christinist 
war  and  projects  a  lurid  plot,  with  lurid  accessories. 
Soldiers  come  tramping  in  and  clanking  out  ;  bugle- 
notes  are  constantly  being  sounded  ;  there  is  a  mob 
without.  The  livehusband  of  the  faithful  widow  comes 
in,  disguised  as  a  monk.  After  a  while  he  reveals  him- 
self. Joy  !  and  the  black  velvet  curtains  are  torn  down 
in  honour  of  the  ayayi  wp«<r(s.  But  he  has  preserved 
his  life  by  betraying  his  cause.  Revulsion  of  his 
wife.  Arrival  of  Carlists  who  are  to  arrest  him  as  a  spy. 
He  is  hustled  into  an  inner  room.  His  wife  wounds  her 
arm  with  a  dagger.  The  Carlists  find  her  on  the  floor. 
She  says  that  the  man  they  seek  escaped  from  the 
window  after  he  had  inflicted  the  wound.  They  depart. 
The  husband  re-emerges,  in  full  uniform.  He  vows 
that  for  her  sake  he  will  live  and  die  a  Carlist.  But  the 
Christinist  soldiers  are  coming,  by  his  orders,  to  arrest 
Mongero  (Carlist  general),  and  they  will  find  him. 
They  come.  Challenged  by  the  captain,  he,  at  the 
pistol's  mouth,  declares  for  Don  Carlos,  and  falls  dead, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  The  song  of  the  Carlists  is 
heard  without.  The  soldiers  rush  from  the  room.  The 
widow  prays. 

Mrs.  Craigie  has  strung  these  stupendous  beads  on  a 
fine  thread  of  psychology.  But  the  thread  is  not  strong 
enough  for  them.  It  snaps,  and  they  roll  about  the 
floor.  Her  analysis  of  the  husband's  mind  seems  to  me 
to  have  considerable  subtlety,  but  just  that  kind  of 
subtlety  which  makes  melodrama  ineffective.  The 
little  hints  and  the  frimicatorial  half-shades  which  Mrs. 
Craigie  loves  are  much  worse  than  useless  when  one  is 
dealing  in  blood  and  thunder.  The  audience  at  the 
St.  James'  did  not  know  whether  the  hero  was  a 
fine  fellow  or  not.  Even  when  he  fell  dead,  they 
were  not  quite  sure.  And  a  hero  who  is  not 
utterly  heroic  is  quite  fatal  to  melodrama.  The 
fact  is  that  Mrs.  Craigie  ought  not  to  write 
melodrama.  .She  was  born  to  write  comedies,  and  she 
must  not  flutter  at  the  bars  of  her  own  delightful  talent. 
When  the  "Ambassador"  was  produced,  I  did  here 
beseech  her  not  to  go  and  attempt  heavy  drama. 
"  But,"  said  Mr.  Archer  solemnly  to  her,  "man  cannot 
live  on  trifle  alone."  I  would  point  out  to  Mrs.  Craigie, 
who  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  this  aphorism, 
that  though  she  write  nothing  but  comedies,  man  will 
not  be  compelled  to  live  on  trifle  alone — for  that  she  is 
not  the  only  dramatist  in  England  ;  that  most  of  the 
dramatic  talent  in  England  is  of  a  heavy  kind,  and  good 
comedies  arc  wry  rare  ;  that  the  people  who  do  one 
kind  of  thing  really  well  should  suppress  their  ambition 
to  do  well  the  things  in  which  success  can  be  gained 
only  by  people  with  quite  another  set  of  gifts.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Archer  at  the  first-night,  and  1  heard  that 
he  was  on  the  Atlantic.  I  think  the  least  he  should 
have  done  was  to  stay  and  face  the  havoc  wrought  by 
his  advice.  Let  Mrs.  Craigie  repair  the  havoc  by  writing 
another  comedy,  forthwith.  Max. 
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A  MUSICIAN'S  WANDERINGS.* 

AFTER  a  very  careful  reading,  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Maitland's  book  is  still  somewhat  hidden  from 
me.  The  introduction  led  me  to  anticipate  a  recipe  for 
making"  a  silk  pursue  out  of  a  sow's  ear — for  turning 
duffers  into  musicians.  The  later  chapters  made  me 
think  Mr.  Maitland  had  attempted  a  kind  of  "  Holy 
Living  and  Holy  Dying  for  Musicians."  He  tells  them 
how  to  begin  life,  how  to  pass  joyously  through 
it,  and  how  to  attain  peace  at  the  last  by  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  charitable  if  not  always  appre- 
ciated work  of  giving  advice  to  the  rising  generation. 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  designed  as  a  sort  of 
musical  "  Self  Help,"  though  the  hints  given  are  of  the 
vaguest  sort,  and  remind  one  rather  of  Mr.  Grossmith's 
mild  social  satire  than  of  Dr.  Smiles.  The  topic  is  not 
an  exhilarating  one  at  the  tail-end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  but  probably  the  persevering  reader  will  be 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  fact  of 
the  style  never  falling  beneath  what  one  would  expect, 
from  a  fourth-form  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Maitland  is  a  bolder  man  than  I  had  imagined. 
Most  authors  who  have  criticised  the  workmanship  of 
other  writers  would  be  more  careful  to  publish  nothing 
that  did  not  show,  if  it  did  not  actually  proclaim,  a  certain 
definite  mastery  of  words  and  phrases.  Mr.  Maitland 
bravely  shoots  out  a  book  composed  of  sentences  part 
of  which  is  slack  with  the  worst  slackness  of  the 
worst  journalism,  and  the  other  part  stiff  with  the  stiff- 
ness of  death.  That  writing  is  an  art — an  art  demand- 
ing a  fine  ear,  a  memory  that  tenaciously  holds  words 
and  at  any  moment  readily  yields  up  precisely  the  right 
one,  and  a  clear  mind  that  can  find  out  what  it  wants 
to  express — apparently  this  has  never  occurred  to 
Mr.  Maitland.  He  ambles  helplessly,  if  amiably, 
along.  One  feels  that  his  mind  is  like  a  photographic 
lens  that  will  focus  nothing  accurately  :  everything 
comes  out  a  little  mixed  at  the  edges.  His  thought  is 
never  vigorous  and  clear  ;  his  facts  are  often  im- 
perfectly remembered.  That  such  a  mind  should  be 
prone  to  loose  generalisations  as  well  as  to  loose 
sentences  is  anything  but  astonishing.  Mr.  Maitland's 
book  is  a  series  of  more  or  less  loose  generalisa- 
tions expressed  in  a  series  of  more  or  less  loose 
sentences.  For  example,  the  very  title  is  loose :  it 
does  not  express  Mr.  Maitland's  meaning.  The  word 
musician  surely  means  in  the  first  place  a  creative 
musician,  just  as  the  word  dramatist  means  a  maker  of 
dramas.  When  one  speaks  of  a  great  musician  one 
means — the  word  has  come  to  mean — a  great  com- 
poser, not  a  great  pianist  or  a  great  fiddler.  And 
even  allowing  that  it  may  be,  and  frequently 
is,  applied  to  interpretative  musicians,  what  is  one 
to  think  of  a  writer  who  calls  his  book  "The 
Musician's  Pilgrimage  "  and  then  explains  in  an  intro- 
duction that  though  he  never  discusses  the  creative 
musician  {i.e.  by  far  the  most  important  kind  of 
musician)  anyone  can  apply  his  chapters  to  the  creative 
musician  by  dint  of  certain  mystical  mathematical 
operations  ?  However,  titles  are  hard  to  find  nowa- 
days, and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Maitland's. 
But  when  fon  p.  56)  he  points  out  how  Brahms 
owes  his  popularity  (such  as  it  is)  to  propagand- 
ist work  done  by  amateurs,  and  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  Nor  is  the  case  of  Wagner's  music  very 
different  ;  in  1  his,  too,  the  influence  of  the  amateurs 
has  been  of  enormous  weight  " — one  can  only  marvel 
that  there  should  be  anyone  unobservant  enough  not 
to  have  noticed  that  whereas  Brahms  has  been  run 
nearly  entirely  by  amateurs,  mainly  stupid  amateurs, 
Wagner,  from  the  first,  was  run  by  professional  musi- 
cians of  the  highest  rank.  Again,  when  Mr.  Maitland 
casually  observes  that  most  young  musicians  destined 
to  take  a  great  place  are  the  only  members  of  their 
respective  families  who  are  musical,  one  cannot  but 
think  of  Bach,  one  of  an  immense  family  of  musical 
Bachs  ;  of  Mozart,  whose  father  was  his  teacher  and 
whose  sister  in  youth  seemed  nearly  as  gifted  as  himself, 
of  Ha\dn,  whose  brother  Michael  was  a  fine  musician, 
and  of  a  dozen  others.  The  habit  of  reckless  general- 
isation is  a  bad  one  ;  and  it  has  taken  Mr.  Maitland 

*  "  The  Musician'^  Pilgrimage  :  a  Study  in  Artistic  Development." 
tf  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1899. 


into  many  odd  blind-alleys,  from  which,  however,  he 
generally  manages  ingeniously  to  disappear,  leaving 
the  reader  wondering  what  has  become  of  him.  As 
for  the  habit  of  writing  loose  sentences,  that  is 
quite  fatal :  can  Mr.  Maitland's  book  live  half  a 
year  when  it  contains  not  a  phrase  that  lives  in  the 
memory  for  half  a  minute  ?  But  Mr.  Maitland  is,  I  say, 
a  bold  man.  As  a  final  proof  of  his  temerity,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  speaks  of  the  "  encyclopaedic  igno- 
rance which  is  characteristic  of  the  '  new  school '  of 
musical  criticism."  This  from  the  gentleman  who,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  harpsichord  player,  wrote  parts  for  the 
harpsichord  containing  notes  not  to  be  found  on  any 
harpsichord,  parts  so  ill-constructed  in  every  respect 
that  Richter  authorised  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  write  fresh 
ones  ! 

Had  the  subject  been  treated  not  from  the  "  Self- 
Help  "  point  of  view,  but  with  knowledge,  intelligence 
and  literary  skill,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  rendered 
interesting.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  call  it  a  subject 
worth  writing  a  book  about.  Moonshine,  blatherskite 
and  "  gas"  excluded,  it  could  be  adequately  handled  in 
a  single  article,  preferably  in  one  of  the  lighter  maga- 
zines. The  musician,  even  the  interpretative  musician, 
is  worth  studying.  He  is  one  of  the  most  modern  types 
of  humanity.  George  Eliot  tried  to  do  him  in  "  Daniel 
Deronda  "  but  failed  through  natural  inability  and  be- 
cause she  took  as  her  model  one  of  a  species  of  charlatan 
better  known  nowadays.  Mr.  George  Moore  makes 
Evelyn  Innes  interesting  by  other  qualities  than  her 
music  and  musicianship.  I  cannot  remember  in  any 
novel  or  play  a  musician  who  is  tolerable.  This  may 
be  because  the  musician  is  so  often  intolerable  in  real 
life.  Anyhow,  he  (or  she)  deserves  a  more  serious 
study  than  Mr.  Maitland's.  If  Mr.  Maitland  were 
hampered  in  no  other  respect,  he  is  hampered  by  the 
theory  with  which  he  starts  out.  He  believes  that 
every  (interpretative)  musician  commences  as  a  prodigy, 
becomes  a  student,  then  a  prig,  then  an  amateur,  then 
a  virtuoso,  then  an  artist,  and  finally  a  veteran.  What 
he  becomes  afterwards  is  not  stated.  But  leaving 
that  topic,  is  it  an  observed  fact  that  all  musicians, 
or  indeed  anything  like  a  majority  of  them,  pass 
through  these  stages,  even,  as  Mr.  Maitland  says 
is  sometimes  the  case,  very  rapidly — so  rapidly  that 
one  has  no  time  to  notice  certain  of  the  stages  ? 
Grant  that  babies  which  are  afterwards  to  develop 
into  distinguished  musicians  generally  show  an  excep- 
tional love  and  talent  for  music,  grant  that  they  are 
all  bound  to  become  students,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
student  stage  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  choose  the  path  in  which  they  continue  until 
they  reach  their  goal,  whether  that  goal  be  virtuosity, 
musicianship,  amateurishness,  priggishness,  or  veteran- 
ship  ?  You  can  no  more  generalise  in  Mr.  Mait- 
land's way  about  the  course  of  a  musician  than  you 
can  generalise  about  the  course  of  a  great  poet. 
Each  man  goes  his  own  particular  road  ;  two  men  may 
meet  in  later  life  whose  roads  have  led  them  in  the 
meanwhile  to  wander  thousands  of  miles  apart  ;  two 
men  may  seem  to  be  going  the  same  way,  but  abruptly 
one  will  turn  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and 
they  will  never  meet  again.  Consider  a  few  great 
interpretative  musicians,  Liszt,  Paganini,  Billow,  Clara 
Schumann,  Rubinstein — not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  gone  through  Mr.  Maitland's  stages.  Or  take  a 
few  creative  musicians  :  what  has  Handel  in  common 
with  Bach,  or  Bach  with  Mozart,  or  Mozart  with 
Beethoven,  or  any  of  them  with  Wagner?  Only 
this,  that  none  of  them  followed  the  track  carefully 
beaten  for  them  a  little  too  late  by  Mr.  Maitland.  He 
has  attempted  too  vast  a  generalisation  even  for  so 
brave  a  generaliser  as  himself.  We  don't  want 
generalisations  :  before  the  musician  can  be  studied  we 
must  have  facts — not  facts  carried  away  carelessly  in 
one's  head  from  innumerable  piano  recitals  and  orches- 
tral concerts,  but  facts  carefully  noted  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  observation  and  afterwards  verified  still  more 
carefully.  For  instance,  we  have  all  noticed  the 
illiteracy  of  the  musician  ;  but  has  anyone  yet  observed 
the  fact  or  series  of  facts  which  accounts  for  his 
illiteracy—  made,  that  is,  a  diagnosis  of  his  sad  case?  We 
have  all  noticed  how  he  likes  to  wear  his  hair  long  and 
his  collar  dirty  and  to  write  an  illegible  hand  :  what 
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fact  or  series  of  facts  explains  these  peculiarities  ?  We 
have  noticed  that  though  rival  novelists  and  painters 
and  engineers  can  be  friendly,  prima  donnas  and  tenors 
always  speak  the  truth  about  each  other  behind  each 
other's  backs — why  ?  All  these  things,  to  my  mind, 
have  little  to  do  with  music,  and  need  not  concern  a 
serious  musical  writer  ;  but  they  all  have  a  human 
interest.  When  will  someone  come  and  give  us  the 
light  magazine  article  on  the  subject,  the  article  for 
which  the  whole  world  is  waiting?  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

THE  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  dull, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  dull  times,  there  have  been 
plenty  of  explanations  forthcoming  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  dulness.  China,  the  Philippines,  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
the  Paris  Settlement,  have  each  had  their  turn,  but  in 
reality  there  has  only  been  one  explanation,  and  that 
is  that  there  has  been  very  little  buying.  The  some- 
what feverish  activity  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  due  to 
the  sudden  inrush  of  speculative  buyers,  has  given 
place  to  a  more  sober  activity,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  much  healthier  state.  For,  whilst  the 
amount  of  buying  in  progress  during  the  week  has 
been  small,  the  amount  of  selling  has  been  almost 
equally  restricted,  and  prices  have,  on  the  whole, 
experienced  no  considerable  fall,  in  spite  of  the  dul- 
ness. In  brisk  times,  when  prices  are  rising  all 
round,  and  speculators  flock  in  from  all  sides, 
eager  to  assume  burdens  they  are  quite  unable  to 
carry,  unfavourable  rumours  have  little  effect,  and  it 
needs  seriously  disquieting  news  to  impose  a  check 
upon  the  rising  market.  Such  a  check  was,  no 
doubt,  imposed  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  sudden  death  of 
M.  Felix  Faure.  Then,  when  a  halt  is  called,  there  is 
a  rush  to  sell,  and  the  opportunity  of  operators  for  the 
fall  arrives.  Rumours  and  news  which  would  have 
passed  absolutely  unheeded  3  few  days  before  assume 
portentous  dimensions,  and  the  "bears,"  who  are 
usually  less  numerous  than  the  "bulls,"  and  always 
more  "  professional,"  are  prolific  in  inventing  unfavour- 
able items  of  information.  During  the  week  there  has 
been  a  further  instalment  of  ragged  realisations,  both 
on  London  and  on  Paris  account,  in  the  latter  case  in 
consequence  of  the  Settlement  there  ;  and  in  view  of  this 
fact,  the  set-back  has  been  surprisingly  small,  indicating 
that  holders  are  now,  generally  speaking,  strong. 
Quiet  and  healthy  markets  are  not  fruitful  of  commis- 
sions to  brokers  or  of  "  turns  "  to  jobbers,  but  they  are 
far  less  dangerous  to  the  public  than  excited  markets. 
With  quiet  and  sobriety  ruling,  authentic  information 
of  real  progress  in  any  undertakings  is  bound  to  have  its 
effect  upon  prices,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
affecting  foreign  stocks,  home  or  foreign  railways, 
industrial  undertakings  or  mining  companies,  is  then  a 
safe  guide  for  the  investor,  since,  in  sober  times,  the 
mere  market  manipulator  has  much  less  power  to  do  as 
he  chooses. 

Our  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Money  Market  both  here  and  in  the  United  States  are 
gradually  being  realised.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  the  tendency  was  visibly  harder,  the  large  amounts 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  Stock  Exchange 
purposes  on  the  occasion  of  the  Settlement  last  week 
having  to  be  repaid  on  Monday,  and  supplies  being 
further  diminished  on  Tuesday  by  the  end  of  the  month 
requirements  of  the  banks  for  "window-dressing" 
purposes  in  connexion  with  I  heir  monthly  balance- 
sheets.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  whilst  short 
rates  have  been  higher,  the  rates  for  three  months  and 
longer  have  shown  a  tendency  to  ease  off,  never  rising 
above  2|:;;  and  falling  on  Thursday  to  2  per  cent.  This 
would  indicate  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  market  that 
the  period  of  slightly  dearer  money  will  not  be  very  pro- 
longed. There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  gold  for 
Germany,  and  practically  all  that  came  into  the  open 
market  was  bought  for  that  country.  In  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  £200,000  in  sovereigns  for  the  Cape  on  Satur- 
day, the  Bankof  England  only  lost ,/,<)<>, oooon  balance  up 
to  the  date  of  the  weekly  return.  On  Thursday,  how- 
ever, after  the  return  was  issued,  .£330,000  was  with- 


drawn for  South  America.  The  position  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  not  quite  so  good  as  last  week,  the  reserve 
having  decreased  ,£875,000,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen  2  per  cent,  to  44  per 
cent.  The  reserve  is,  however,  £250,000  higher  than 
on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  the  ratio  is 
1  per  cent,  higher.  The  inflow  of  taxes  has  again  in- 
creased the  public  deposits  by  £660,000,  and  denuded 
the  market  of  supplies  to  that  extent.  Nearly  a  million 
has  been  added  to  the  "other"  securities,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  to  the  Government  securities,  so  that  the 
market  has  evidently  again  had  to  borrow  heavily  from 
the  Bank,  which  is  thus  put  in  a  position  to  control  the 
market  effectively.  One  item  of  the  week's  news  which 
is  worthy  of  note  in  connexion  with  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  export  of  American  securi- 
ties from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic,  is  that  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  when  large  amounts  of  gold  are 
usually  taken  from  Europe  for  America,  the  steamer 
"  Lucania  "  is  now  on  her  way  bringing  £"82,000  in 
specie  from  New  York  to  London. 

If,  in  these  days  of  abundant  supplies  and  keen  com- 
petition, 5  per  cent,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  return 
upon  a  man's  investment,  then  holders  of  English  bank 
shares  are,  taken  as  a  group,  very  fortunate,  for  the 
average  dividend  distributed  last  year  by  the  banks 
whose  balance-sheets  and  results  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice  works  out  at  more  than  twice  that 
figure.  The  year  was  in  some  respects  fortunate  for 
the  business  of  banking,  and  the  average  return  for  the 
whole  country  was  fully  \  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1897. 
But  the  conditions  last  year  were  by  no  means  all  in 
favour  of  the  banks,  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  last 
three  or  four  months  that  they  became  really  promising. 
The  Spanish-American  war,  the  long  summer  months 
when  funds  were  scarcely  usable,  our  own  troubles  with 
France,  necessitating  the  cherishing  of  reserves,  the 
gold  position,  the  obscure  course  of  the  Money  Market, 
the  financial  crisis  in  Germany — these  were  the  chief 
influences  which  told  against  a  steady,  unbroken  run  of 
active  prosperity;  and,  as  the  governor  of  "one  of  the 
London  banks  said  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  the 
other  day,  "a  high  Bank-rate  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year — to  which,  no  doubt,  their 
increased  profits  were  in  a  certain  measure  due — 
made  them  forget  the  dull  and  dreary  summer 
months,  when,  week  by  week,  loanable  funds  were 
superabundant  and  could  hardly  be  used,  while  the 
Bank-rate  stood  at  z\  per  cent. — far  above  the  actual 
value  of  money — and  it  was  kept  at  that  rate  through 
political  apprehensions,  without,  however,  much  effect 
on  the  foreign  exchanges." 

By  the  amalgamation  of  the  City  with  the  London 
and  Midland  Bank,  the  number  of  what  are  known  as 
the  "  purely  London  banks"  has  been  reduced  to  four — 
the  London  and  Westminster,  the  Union,  the  Joint 
Stock,  and  the  London  and  South- Western  ;  and  their 
combined  net  profits  for  1898  amounted  to  £976,000, 
which  compares  with  £886,000  for  the  previous  year, 
£060,000  for  1894,  which  was  a  very  poor  year, 
£1,045,000  for  1890 — the  only  better  period — and 
,£914,000  in  1888.  The  most  striking  ratio  of  im- 
provement in  the  past  decade  is  that  of  the  smallest 
of  the  four,  the  South- Western,  whose  profits 
have  gone  on  increasing  without  a  break  from 
£28,000  in  1888  to  ,£127,000  in  1898,  and  whose 
dividend  last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent., 
against  13  per  cent,  in  1897,  12  per  cent,  in  1896,  and 
10  per  cent,  in  1888.  This  striking  progress  is  attribut- 
able in  large  measure  to  the  provision  of  branches  and 
the  cultivation  of  suburban  connexions — aline  of  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  more  or  less  tardily  by  the 
others,  including  the  London  and  Westminster,  whose 
chairman  a  year  ago  acknowledged  the  utility  of 
branches  and  declared  the  board's  intention  of  pro- 
viding more  of  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increased  profit  of  the  West- 
minster last  year  is  referable,  in  part  at  least,  to  this 
development,  a  larger  volume  of  business  as  well  as  the 
increased  activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange  being  offered 
in  explanation  of  the  improvement.   It  may  be  observed 
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that  the  profits  of  the  London  and  Westminster  have 
gone  up  without  a  break  since  1894,  being  £398,000  for 
last  year  compared  with  £267,000  in  the  year  of  pheno- 
menal depression.  But  it  has  smaller  profits  now  than 
it  had  down  to  1890,  when  the  total  was  ,£521,000, 
the  decline  being  accounted  for,  we  take  it,  by  the 
irruption  into  London  of  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
banks  of  the  provinces — notably  the  London  and 
Midland,  and  Lloyds — which  have  roughened  the  path 
of  the  purely  London  concerns  in  a  way  that  the  older 
generation  of  managers  can  scarcely  regard  with 
equanimity.  Dividends  are  for  the  most  part  not  so 
good  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  simply  because  profits 
are  not  so  large.  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
South-Western  is  an  exception.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
exception.  The  Westminster  14^  per  cent,  for  1898 
compares  with  15  per  cent,  for  1S88  ;  the  Joint  Stock's 
10  per  cent,  with  iz\  per  cent.  ;  the  Union's  nh  per 
cent,  with  12  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  four 
works  out  at  11),  per  cent,  for  last  year,  against  n\  per 
cent,  in  iSSS.  The  decrease  would  have  worked  out  at 
more  than  j  per  cent.,  but  for  the  relatively  poor  return 
of  the  South-Western  a  decade  back.  The  consolation 
is  that,  as  compared  with  1894,  we  have  now  an  average 
improvement  of  ih  per  cent. 

The  country  banks  were  last  year  affected  by  the 
same  general  influences  which  affected  the  London 
banks  for  good  and  for  ill  ;  but  that  the  measure  of 
good  outweighed  the  bad  seems  a  not  unfair  inference 
from  the  fact  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  such 
changes  as  there  were  in  the  rate  of  distribution  took 
an  upward  direction.  We  have  collected  the  results  of 
more  than  fifty,  and  find  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
average  dividend  for  the  year  was  uh  per  cent.- — 
certainly  a  return  which,  having  regard  to  the  methods 
of  business  pursued,  makes  this  class  of  security  highly 
desirable,  in  spite  of  heavy  reserved  liabilities  and 
other  drawbacks  which  could  only  operate  inimically  in 
the  event  of  great  financial  depression.  Compared 
with  ten  years  ago,  the  distribution  now  is  lower  for 
the  country  banks  as  well  as  for  those  of  London,  but 
the  former  have  suffered  less  disturbance  than  the 
latter  in  the  matter  of  their  profits  and  the  resulting 
dividends.  Moreover,  their  position  is  generally  good. 
The  average  man  has  a  very  hazy  notion  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  banking  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  will  help  him  to  a  clearer  idea  on  the  point  if  we 
state  that  the  joint-stock  banks  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
exclusive  of  colonial  and  foreign  with  London  offices, 
have  a  paid-up  capital  of  about  ,£116,000,000,  with 
assets  aggregating  £934,000,000,  and  deposits  running 

With  the  exception  of  some  large  and  irregular  fluctua- 
tions in  Metropolitan  Districts  and  some  movement  in 
Scotch  stocks,  in  consequence  of  dividend  announcements, 
and  in  Great  Central  stocks  in  view  of  the  .opening  of 
the  London  Extension  next  week,  the  Home  Railway 
market  has  been  very  quiet,  suffering  in  company  with 
other  markets  from  absolute  lack  of  business.  The 
Caledonian  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  practically  the  same  balance 
forward,  and  was  very  much  what  the  market  expected  ; 
but  the  Deferred,  which  gets  2  per  cent.,  also  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  year,  has  fallen  back  slightly  since 
the  announcement.  The  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
was  expected  to  do  at  least  as  well  as,  if  not  rather 
better  than,  last  year  ;  and  when  the  rate  was  announced 
as  5  percent.,  or  2'  per  cent,  each  for  the  Preferred 
and  the  Deferred,  with  a  balance  forward  ,£1,300  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  Deferred  fell  sharply  two  points. 
The  railway  traffics  of  the  week  were  again  exceedingly 
good,  and  continue  to  give  very  satisfactory  indications 
of  the  increased  activity  of  trade.  The  Great  Western 
has  an  increase  of  £12,000,  which,  however,  follows  a 
decrease  of  nearly  £2,000  last  year.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  satisfactory  progress  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
company's  dividend  to  its  former  level  at  the  end  of  the 
present  half-year.  The  North-Eastern  increase  of  £1 1 ,000, 
on  the  other  hand,  follows  upon  an  increase  of  £5,600 
last  year,  and  the  Midland  increase  of  £10,600  one  of 
£2,000.  Since,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion,  the  reports  of  the  different  companies  for  the 


past  half-year  give  some  indication  that  a  halt  has  at 
last  been  called  in  the  upward  march  of  working  ex- 
penditure, the  increased  traffics  of  the  present  half-year 
should  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  dividends 
to  be  declared  next  July,  and  should  therefore  warrant 
an  advance  in  the  prices  of  numerous  Home  Railway 
stocks.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  various 
English  and  Scotch  railway  companies  have  earned  in 
the'  aggregate  over  ,£400,000  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding eight  weeks  of  1898.  Taking  the  average 
working  expenditure  as  60  per  cent. — in  1897  it  was 
57  per  cent. — this  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  net 
profit  of  ,£160,000.  If  the  same  rate  of  improvement 
is  maintained  throughout  the  half-year,  as  the  outlook 
for  trade  in  general  indicates  will  be  the  case,  this  will 
be  equivalent  to  an  average  increase  in  dividend  of 
I-  per  cent,  on  the  total  ordinary  capital  of  the  railways 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

To  judge  by  the  traffic  receipts  the  new  working 
agreement  between  the  South- Eastern  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Companies  is  not  quite  realising  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  The  combined  receipts  of  the  two  com- 
panies for  last  week,  it  is  true,  showed  an  increase  of 
£4,424,  whereas  last  year  the  Chatham  and  Dover  in 
the  corresponding  week  had  a  decrease  of  £690,  and 
the  South-Eastern  only  a  small  increase  of  .£543'.  But 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  increase  in  the  joint 
traffics  has  only  been  £21,000,  whilst  in  the  correspond- 
ing eight  weeks  of  1898  the  joint  increase  was  £29,000. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  increased  receipts  as  to 
economy  in  working  that  we  must  look  for  the 
benefit  to  be  realised  by  the  virtual  amalgamation  of 
the  two  companies.  And  even  more  important  than  the 
economies  to  be  effected  is  the  opportunity  each  com- 
pany will  now  have  of  improving  and  developing  its 
own  system,  and  of  giving  greater  facilities  and  cheaper 
and  better  accommodation  to  their  customers.  Herein 
lies  the  true  answer  to  the  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  to  the  agreement  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
diminish  competition,  and  thereby  act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public.  Competition  in  railway  matters  is  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  good.  No  doubt  a  few  years 
ago  the  Northern  companies  in  England  began  to 
give  better  accommodation  to  passengers  because 
of  the  competition  amongst  them.  But  they  soon 
found  that  the  better  accommodation  gave  them 
no  advantage  over  their  rivals,  since  all  were  equally 
zealous  in  giving  it.  Yet  they  discovered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  better  and  cheaper  accom- 
modation paid  on  its  own  account  by  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  travel,  and  since  they  made 
that  discovery,  they  have  continued  to  grant  improved 
facilities  without  regard  for  their  mutual  rivalry.  The 
South-Eastern,  and  especially  the  Chatham  and  Dover, 
have  been  prevented  by  their  relative  poverty,  due  to 
the  excessive  competition  between  them,  from  improving 
their  systems.  Under  the  new  agreement  their  resources 
will  be  set  free  for  this  necessary  work  of  improvement, 
and  both  their  shareholders  and  the  public  will  reap  the 
benefit. 

Competition  has  been  far  from  an  advantage  to  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  nor  can  it  be  said  in  its 
case  that  it  has  resulted  in  any  advantage  to  the  public. 
On  the  contrary,  its  amalgamation  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  in  the 
public  interest.  Failing  that,  the  next  best  thing  will 
be  a  satisfactory  end  to  the  negotiations  now  proceeding 
for  its  purchase  or  control  by  two  or  three  of  the  big" 
railway  companies.  But  everyone  is  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  end  towards  which  the  negotiations  are  tending, 
and  the  price  of  Districts  has  fluctuated  rather  wildly 
during  the  week  in  consequence,  so  that  the  stock 
remains  a  very  excellent  one  to  avoid  dabbling  in  until 
something  more  definite  leaks  out  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Forbes's 
statement  at  the  District  meeting  on  Tuesday  left  the 
obscurity  rather  more  obscure.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  negotiations  were  directed  towards  a 
guarantee  of  a  dividend  on  District  stock  ultimately  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  specifically  stated,  with  much 
show  of  authority,  that  the  proposal  was  to  guarantee 
i  per  cent,  the  first  year,  1  percent,  the  second  year,  and 
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2  per  cent,  the  third  year.  We  have  already  insisted  on 
the  important  bearing  such  a  scheme  has  upon  the  pre- 
sent price  of  District  stock.  It  will  take  at  least  two 
years  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  then 
three  years  more  must  elapse  before  a  dividend  will  be 
obtained  which  will  justify  the  present  price  of  Districts. 
But  the  report  of  the  company,  in  its  allusion  to  the 
negotiations,  refers  explicitly  to  the  "  purchase  "  of  the 
District  Railway  by  the  other  companies,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  in  his  speech  continually  referred  to  the  "pur- 
chase" or  the  "  sale  "  of  the  railway.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  negotiations  tend  not  so  much  to 
a  guarantee  as  to  an  out-and-out  purchase  ;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  other  companies  will  buy  out  the 
District  shareholders  at  the  present  price  of  the  stock, 
in  view  of  the  quite  hopeless  condition  of  the  company. 
In  either  alternative  we  can,  therefore,  only  repeat  our 
warning  to  "  bulls  "  of  Districts  to  beware. 

The  money  outlook  in  New  York  has  caused  a  further 
set-back  in  the  American  Railway  market,  and  for  the 
moment  there  does  not  seem  much  hope  of  an 
early  improvement.  Prices  in  this  department  will, 
we  anticipate,  go  worse  before  they  are  better, 
although  at  the  lower  prices  established  London  has 
shown  some  disposition  to  buy,  and  has,  indeed,  con- 
tributed a  few  moments  of  strength  to  the  market 
during  the  week.  But  the  New  York  Bank  statement 
on  Saturday  last  was  very  unfavourable  ;  and,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  London  markets,  as  soon  as  the 
upward  movement  has  ceased,  and  realisations  begin, 
rumours  which  would  have  been  laughed  at  a  little 
while  before  suddenly  begin  to  have  an  important 
effect.  Admiral  Dewey's  urgent  request  for  the 
despatch  of  the  "Oregon"  to  Manila  first  engendered 
nervousness  in  Wall  Street,  and  then  the  Bank 
statement,  and  on  Tuesday  a  rumour  that  there  had 
been  a  conflict  between  the  Americans  and  the  Germans 
in  the  Philippines,  and  that  a  German  man-of-war  had 
been  sunk,  caused  an  important  decline,  which  was  not 
recovered  from,  alrhough  the  rumour  was  at  once 
officially  denied  from  Washington.  The  New  York 
market  is  clearly  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  and, 
until  some  more  definite  tendency  is  revealed,  the 
better  plan  is  to  avoid  any  commitments  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  Industrial  Market  has  apparently  been  the  busiest 
place  in  the  House  during  the  week,  and  there  has  been 
quite  a  lively  demand  for  certain  specialities  at  times, 
whilst  the  efforts  of  the  various  "shops"  to  make  a 
good  show  of  premiums  for  certain  recent  new  issues 
have  contributed  to  an  appearance  of  great  activity.  To 
judge  from  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  applications  for  shares  in  these  new  issues,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
about  waiting  for  favourable  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment. The  armament  companies,  like  Armstrong's  and 
Vickers  and  Maxim's,  have  been  especially  active.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  moreover,  that  the  shares  of  ordinary 
trading  companies  will  presently  respond  to  the  very 
general  prosperity  of  trade  in  the  country.  A  report 
like  that  of  Liberty  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  issued  on 
Wednesday,  is  a  sure  index  of  the  state  of  trade,  since 
the  profits  of  such  a  firm  depend  wholly  on  the  surplus 
wealth  available  for  expenditure  on  luxuries.  The 
profits  of  the  company  in  1898,  after  making  provision 
for  all  expenditure,  amount  to  ,£37,000,  an  increase 
of  nearly  ^11,000  on  the  profits  of  1897  This  will 
provide  a  dividend  of  i6percent.  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
after  placing  10,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  as  against 
12  per  cent,  last  year,  whilst  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward is  ^3,000  higher.  The  business  of  Liberty 
and  Co.  is  being  very  rapidly  extended,  for,  although  it 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  aesthetic  craze 
of  the  early  eighties,  it  has  long  ceased  to  minister 
merely  to  particularisms,  and  now  represents  all  that  is 
most  delicate  and  cultivated  in  modern  taste. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  dulncss,  and  further  realisa- 
tions due  to  the  settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  South 
Africans  have  held  their  own  since  last  week  with  re- 
markable steadiness  ;  and  although  in  numerous  cases 
(here  have  been  slight  declines,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a 


general  rule  prices  have  been  maintained  almost  at  the 
level  to  which  they  were  raised  during  the  recent  spell', 
of  activity.  This  result  is  a  complete  justification 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  big  financial  houses 
interested  in  the  South  Africans  and  the  principal 
operators  on  the  market  in  checking  the  wild  out- 
burst of  speculation  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost 
to  threaten  a  repetition  of  the  1895  boom.  Had 
the  speculative  movement  been  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked,  prices  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rushed 
considerably  higher,  and  probably  as  much  above  the 
legitimate  level  as  they  were  previously  below  it ;  rotten 
and  rubbishy  undertakings  of  absolutely  no  value  would 
have  been  furbished  up  and  brought  upon  the  market ; 
the  position  would  have  become  top-heavy  ;  and  with 
the  inevitable  slump  prices  might  have  been  depressed 
again  to  the  point  from  which  it  has  taken  three  years 
to  raise  them.  As  it  is,  the  market  has  been  steadied  ; 
the  merely  speculative  element  has  been  thoroughly 
weeded  out  ;  and  the  way  is  clear  for  a  further  rise  on 
merits  in  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  those  mines  which 
are  either  steadily  increasing  their  profits  and  improv 
ing  their  prospects,  or  steadily  advancing  towards  the 
producing  stage.  Rand  Mines  remain  close  to  43,  ex 
their  dividend  of  and  will  probably  tend  upwards 
as  the  date  of  the  meeting  approaches.  The  Rand 
Mines  subsidiaries  are  all  steadily  advancing,  and 
the  position  of  the  market  is  such  that  if  the  February 
crushings,  after  allowing  for  the  shortness  of  the 
month,  show  an  appreciable  improvement,  a  further 
moderate  advance  in  prices  may  be  established  through- 
out the  list.  As  each  month  passes  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  mines  are  making  steady  progress,  and  in  this 
fashion  prices  will  ultimately  be  brought  to  correspond 
more  nearly  to  values  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 
East  Rands  keep  steady  at  8  ;  and  these  also,  within  the 
next  two  months,  we  expect  to  see  improve.  During 
the  week  Witwatersrand  Deep  shares  were  largely 
bought,  and  the  explanation  of  the  buying  is  now  forth- 
coming in  a  cable  from  Johannesburg  stating  that  the 
reef  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  1,530  feet  over  a 
width  of  90  inches,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the  reef 
assays  1  oz.  19  dwts.  to  the  ton  over  20  inches. 

In  August  and  again  in  September  last  we  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  position  of  the  Johannesburg 
Pioneer  Company,  the  shares  of  which  then  stood  at 
^10  or  ^n.  We  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
deep-level  claims  belonging  to  the  company  represented 
at  a  very  moderate  estimate  a  value  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  quoted  price  of  Pioneer  shares,  and  therefore  that 
anyone  buying  the  shares  at  that  price  would  in  effect 
receive  all  future  dividends  of  the  Pioneer  Company  for 
nothing.  At  that  time  525  per  cent,  had  already  been 
paid  for  1898  in  interim  dividends,  and  since  then 
another  150  per  cent,  has  been  paid,  the  wonderful  little, 
mine  breaking  its  own  record  and  paying  dividends  for 
the  year  amounting  in  all  to  675  per  cent.  The  shares 
are  now  worth  £16  apiece,  so  that  if  any  of  our  readers 
were  lucky  enough  to  buy  Pioneers  on  our  recommenda- 
tion at  that  time  they  will  now  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a 
profit  of  ^5  or  £6  a  share,  in  addition  to  having  received 
dividends  of  j£i  10s.  per  share  in  the  meantime. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PROPOSITION  OF  THE  CZAR  OF 
RUSSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  9  February. 

Sir, — The  problem  of  the  solution  of  war  offers  itself 
under  these  headings  :  — 

((/)  The  appointment  of  an  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  to  codify,  extend,  and  develop  international 
law. 

(b)  The  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Courl  of  Arbitra- 
tion, composed  of  the  three  senior  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  tribunal  of  each  nation  willing  to  avert  the. 
curse  of  war  by  instituting  arbitration.  The  court  to 
be  instituted  by  international  treaty. 

(r)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  decide 
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how  large  a  standing  army  and  navy  each  of  the  sub- 
scribing nations  may  rightly  maintain  for  police  service 
at  home,  or  for  colonial  service  abroad.  This  standing 
army  and  navy  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  national  forces. 

(d)  The  American  National  Guard  system  and  a  naval 
reserve  system  then  to  be  adopted,  by  which  all  other 
men  can  devote  themselves  to  industries  and  yet  be 
ready  on  emergency  to  flock  to  the  standard  and  form 
an  effective  army  or  navy. 

(c)  That  such  emergency  shall  not  exist  unless  pro- 
claimed by  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  and 
the  nations  are  invoked  by  it  to  enforce  its  decision 
upon  any  recalcitrant  nation  that  refuses  to  obey  it  in 
any  and  every  international  question  submitted  to  it. 

(/)  That  upon  any  nation,  whether  subscribing  or 
not  to  the  treaty  calling  into  existence  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration,  going  to  war  without  invoking  the 
International  Court  of  Arbitration,  or  in  defiance  of  its 
decision,  all  the  nations  subscribing  to  the  said  treaty 
shall  mobilise,  compel  obedience,  and  inflict  due 
penalty. 

What  I  suggest  in  this  communication  would  be  but 
the  first  step  towards  the  solution  or  abolition  of  war. 
Wiser  minds  will  suggest  the  next.  The  realisation  of 
the  ideal  may,  it  must,  take  time,  and  much  time.  But 
surely — this  first  step — the  appointment  of  an  Inter- 
national Supreme  Court  of  Arbitration,  to  be  guided  by 
international  law  as  developed  by  the  best  jurists  in  the 
world,  is  worth  consideration. 

It  may  be  urged  that  even  such  a  court  might  be 
biassed  by  alliances,  histories,  interests,  or  prejudices 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  members  individually  belong. 
In  such  case  I  would  suggest  a  court  of  the  only  nation 
which  cannot  be  biassed  by  alliances,  history,  colonial, 
or  other  interests,  or  by  prejudices. 

H.  Pereira  Mendes. 


WEST  AFRICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  February. 

Sir, — Miss  Kingsley's  very  interesting  letter  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  the  18th  inst.  calls  for  some 
comment.  It  seems  extraordinary  that,  because  the 
suggestion  of  collecting  West  African  Customs  dues  in 
Europe  is  a  new  one,  those  unacquainted  with  the 
present  system,  as  carried  out  on  West  African  terra 
firma  itself,  should  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
and  impossible  of  improvement.  Causes  of  irritation 
are  well  known  to  augment  the  dangers  of  those 
climates,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  can  do  this  it  is 
the  Customs.  Not  only  the  traders  suffer  worry  and 
loss  from  this,  but  the  custom-house  official  and  the 
police  officer  endure  the  same.  I  met  a  pale-faced 
young  fellow  once  on  one  of  the  steamers  leaving  Cape 
Coast  Castle  ;  he  was  in  the  Customs  ;  a  slight  attack  of 
fever  made  him  so  nervous  that  he  chucked  up  the 
appointment  and  flew  home  after  having  been  out  only 
a  month.  You  see  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exposure  to 
the  sun  consequent  on  collecting  the  dues  down  by  the 
beach  ;  and,  though  there  must  be  this  risk  in  every- 
thing, the  less  of  it  the  better  in  such  places.  I  see  no 
reason  why  export  duties  for  West  Africa  should  not  be 
collected  at  Liverpool  and  other  places,  just  as  much  as 
are  import  dues  ;  but  an  international  arrangement 
with  other  foreign  ports  would  have  to  be  entered  into 
for  the  sake  of  foreign  traders  residing  in  the  British 
colonies  and  vice  versa. 

Utter  selfishness  seems  to  pervade  the  greater  part  of 
the  London  Press  in  regard  to  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  sustains  a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  of  England  :  if  Providence  could  only  dump 
their  whole  staff  down  near  the  lagoons,  where  toil  the 
plucky  traders  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  something 
might  be  done  ;  but  no — they  would  of  course  die  ;  that 
sort  does  ;  so  they  would  be  as  injurious  and  useless 
there  as  here,  but  sooner  forgotten  and  less  mourned 
than  the  present  residents,  whether  official  or  com- 
mercial. 

But,  apart  from  this  gruesome  joking  on  the  apathy 
of  England,  let  the  public  know  that  when  we  have  a 
more  regular  system  in  West  Africa,  whereby  there  is 
a  continuity  of  policy,  and,  for  example,  a  Colonial 


Secretary  in  Lagos  is  not  passed  over  for  the  Governor- 
ship in  favour  of  a  man  from  New  Guinea,  where  the 
natives  are  differently  managed,  matters  for  both  the 
Europeans  and  the  natives  may  improve.  "The  know- 
ledge of  native  laws,  religion,  institutions,  and  State- 
form  "  is  needed  ;  for,  to  quote  from  Miss  Kingsley's 
"West  African  Studies,"  there  are  "  institutions  and 
laws  which,  with  a  strengthening  from  the  European 
hand,  would  by  their  operation  now  stamp  out  the  evil 
that  exists  under  the  native  state." 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Fitz-Gerald  Marriott. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Albion  Place,  The  Crescent,  Salford, 
26  February,  1899. 
Sir, — My  experience  as  an  elementary  teacher  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  the    London  School  Board 
Mistress  whose  letter  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Saturday  Review. 

The  defects  in  our  primary  education  there  referred 
to  seem  to  me  to  have  sprung  from  the  now  happily 
departed  system  of  payment  on  the  result  of  an  annual 
examination. 

But  the  greater  freedom  now  allowed  in  the  conduct 
of  school  work  has  not  been  productive  of  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  school  aims  and  methods.  The  teachers, 
brought  up  under  the  old  system,  and  trained  in  the 
dreary  "  arts  "  which  that  system  rendered  necessary,, 
have  hitherto,  in  most  cases,  been  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  freedom  offered  them. 

Until,  therefore,  a  more  liberal  education  replaces  the 
training  in  the  isolated  colleges  now  alone  open  to 
teachers — a  technical  course,  moreover,  rendered  to  a 
great  extent  superfluous  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Pupil 
Teacher  system — we  shall  not,  I  fear,  get  value  for  the 
money  spent  on  elementary  education  :  I  should  rather 
say  that  elementary  education  will  continue  to  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  doubtful  value  and 
transitory  character  rather  than  in  the  growth  of  tastes, 
habits  and  powers — such,  for  instance,  as  a  love  of 
wholesome  literature,  some  critical  ability,  and  a  power 
of  original  thought — which  would  not  only  be  a  safe- 
guard to  the  scholar  in  the  dangerous  year  or  two 
immediately  succeeding  his  school  days,  but  which, 
under  the  friendly  guidance  of  his  former  teacher,  should, 
influence  his  future  self-development. 

Of  course,  as  it  is,  the  school  child  learns  to  be  careful, 
obedient,  persevering  and  regular  in  work,  but  in  eight 
or  nine  years  it  should  develop  other  sides  of  its  character 
as  well  as  these,  important  though  they  are. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A  School  Board  Master. 


MR.  McKlNLEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Reform  Club,  27  February,  1899-. 

Sir, — The  reference  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Saturday  Review  to  the  "  flabbiness "  of  President 
McKinley  is  undeserved. 

To  Americans  in  general,  and  to  those  English  "  in< 
the  know,"  the  policy  pursued  by  the  President  is  con- 
sistently firm,  and  far  from  "flabby." 

One  cannot  judge  of  a  house  when  only  half  built. 

The  American  nation  has  embarked  on  a  career  of 
legitimate  expansion — with  full  confidence  in  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  with  a  confident  belief  that  he  will 
prove  himself  not  only  a  strong  man,  but  a  strong  man 
armed. — I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 

POPULAR  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  February,  1899. 

Sir, — As  you  are  well  aware,  the  articles  in  the 
"Contemporary"  and  the  Saturday  Review  on  Mr. 
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Nye's  history  are  not,  as  he  suggests,  by  "  the  same 
pen." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  there  are  more 
writers  than  one  who  object  to  see  history  distorted  and 
the  Church  degraded  by  such  "  defence  "  as  is  found  in 
his  publications.  Mr.  Nye's  idea  of  a  "  reply  "  to  a 
criticism  of  his  statements  is  to  inform  us  that  his 
publications  have  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
that  they  have  received  episcopal  commendation,  which 
does  not  prove  their  statements  to  be  true  when  they 
are  not,  but  which  is,  as  you  justly  observed,  deplorable 
for  the  bishops. — Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Round. 


A  "FAIRLY  TRUE"  STORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  i  March,  1899. 

Sir, — Relying  once  again  upon  that  courtesy  which 
you  have  already  extended  to  me,  I  beg  to  make  just 
two  remarks  upon  your  criticism  of  my  "  Story  of  the 
Oxford  Movement."  Your  critic  writes  that  "a 
Methodist  Magazine  article  of  1834  is  quoted  at  length 
to  prove  that  the  Wesleyans  are  now  averse  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Liberation  Society."  I  beg  to  state 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  true.  The  allusion  here  is 
to  the  chapter  on  "  The  Wesleyan  Movement  "  and  its 
bearings  upon  the  Oxford  Revival  of  sixty  years  ago 
and  more  ;  and  your  reviewer  has  done  that  very  thing 
of  which  he  elsewhere  accuses  me — with,  I  beg  to 
submit,  less  reason — i.e.  told  but  half  the  story,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  paragraph  appear  ridiculous. 
What  I  have  written  (p.  32)  is  this  :  "The  Wesleyans 
as  a  body  were  not  [that  is,  sixty  years  ago],  nor  are  they 
now  [as  a  body,  that  is,  of  course],  so  far  as  the  writer 
believes,  at  all  anxious  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  did  they  give  any  assistance 
to,  nor  certainly  at  one  period  of  their  existence  (italics 
mine  here)  did  they  countenance  apparently  in  any  way 
the  designs  of  the  Liberation  Society  ....  as  the 
following  noble  testimony  taken  from  the  '  Methodist 
Magazine  '  clearly  shows,"  &c. 

The  impartial  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  actual  wording  of  the  paragraph  and  your 
reviewer's  interpretation  of  it. 

The  book,  such  as  it  is,  is,  as  you  say,  largely  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  quotations  from  different  authors, 
to  which  is  added  information  derived  from  living  wit- 
nesses. But  the  quotations — chapter  and  verse  for  all 
of  which  are  duly  given — are  from  the  most  accredited 
writers  upon  the  subject,  and  the  information  obtained 
from  living  witnesses,  some  of  whom  intimately  knew 
the  work  and  the  workers,  is  probably  the  best  of  its 
kind. 

For  myself,  I  desire  to  take  no  credit  for  the  produc- 
tion, for  none  belongs  to  me.  My  views  are  not  given, 
for  upon  such  a  matter  they  would  be  valueless.  I 
have  but  boiled  down,  to  use  an  inelegant  but  expressive 
term,  for  the  use  of  the  busy  and  the  unlearned,  the 
contents  of  the  works  of  other  and  far  more  learned 
writers.    Yours,  &c. 

G.  H.  F.  Nye. 


"TO  TREMBLE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  February,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — I  learn  from  your  review  of  "  Daughters 
of  Babylon  "  that  Messrs.  Hichens  and  Wilson  Barrett 
have  made  a  new  departure  by  using  "  to  tremble  "  as 
a  transitive  verb.  There  is  an  exact  analogy  in  the 
phraseology  of  conjurers,  who  invariably  speak  or  write 
of  "vanishing"  (for  instance)  a  handkerchief,  when 
they  mean  causing  a  handkerchief  to  disappear 
mysteriously. 

But  as  1  gather  from  your  review  that  on  this 
occasion,  at  least,  the  authors  of  the  novel  are  no 
conjurers,  perhaps  the  analogy  will  scarce  serve  their 
turn. — Yours,  &c.  HERMES. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  STORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

"  A  Short  History  of  Switzerland,"  by  Dr.  Karl 
Dandliker.  Translated  by  E.  Salisbury.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  1899. 

THE  story  of  Switzerland  can  never  be  made  really 
interesting  to  the  reader  who  merely  takes  up  a 
book  of  history  for  recreation.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  thrilling  episodes,  the  narrative  is  contused 
and  tedious,  the  interests  concerned  appear  petty  and 
sordid,  and  the  actors  have  remained  almost  unknown 
to  the  outer  world.  What  there  is  to  stir  the  olood 
and  excite  the  imagination  is  to  be  found  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  records  of  mightier  States  and  amid 
wider  fields  of  action.  But  the  Swiss  Republic  remains 
to-day  the  most  interesting  political  phenomenon  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  true  democracy  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense  of  the  word,  where  the  people  govern  them- 
selves, not  by  representatives  only,  but  by  the  direct 
popular  voice,  given  in  the  Referendum,  and  in  some 
cantons,  in  the  old  Landsgemeinde,  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  adult  male  population.  Since  the  settlement 
of  the  State  on  a  true  Federal  basis,  in  1848,  the  Swiss 
have  tried  every  possible  experiment  in  democratic 
government,  tempered  with  sagacity  and  good  sense. 
They  have  been  wise  enough  not  to  enforce  a  galling 
uniformity.  There  are  variations  in  every  Canton  as 
to  the  scope  given  to  the  individual.  In  some  the 
Referendum  is  in  use  perpetually,  while  in  Freiburg 
representative  institutions  prevail.  Yet,  with  all  this 
divergence,  and  with  all  the  free  play  of  popular  will, 
there  is  no  people  in  the  world  who  are  less  read)'  to 
run  riot  in  empirical  legislation,  or  to  make  "the 
extreme  medicine  of  their  Constitution  its  daily  bread." 
It  does  not  make  the  Swiss  less  interesting  to  us  as 
politicians  that  some  of  our  own  colonies  have  been  of 
late  adopting  their  methods.  There  have  been  found 
also  English  statesmen  of  late  years  to  advocate  its 
importation  into  this  country  without,  we  think,  any 
very  clear  idea  of  how  it  works  in  practice,  and  still 
more  without  any  clear  idea  of  how  completely  present 
Swiss  political  methods  are  the  outcome  of  their  whole 
history,  as  the  Cabinet  system  is  of  ours.  Dr. 
Dandliker's  book,  which  is  well  translated,  is  the  best 
treatise  on  Swiss  history  adapted  for  the  English 
reader  which  has  yet  appeared  (for  Mr.  Coolidge's 
excellent  article  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  has 
never  been  published  in  a  separate  volume),  and  anyone 
who  wants  to  obtain  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  Confederation  cannot  do  better  than 
study  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  national  history  the  Swiss 
owed  it  certainly  as  much  to  luck  as  to  valour  that  they 
were  not  definitively  incorporated  with  the  possessions 
of  a  royal  house.  The  sudden  extinction  of  the 
Zahringens  in  the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury threw  them  again  into  the  general  hotch-potch  of 
small  States,  nominally  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
death  of  Rudolph  in  1291  saved  them  from  complete 
absorption  in  the  Hapsburg  possessions.  Later  on  the 
secular  strife  of  that  House  with  the  Bourbons  pre- 
vented their  becoming  altogether  the  prey  of  either, 
though  for  a  time  they  were  little  better  than  vassals 
of  the  French  Crown.  Dr.  Dandliker  traces  the  curious 
growth  of  the  legends  which  afterwards  clustered 
round  the  birth  of  the  Confederation,  and  rightly  points 
out  that  it  did  not  spring  into  being  suddenly  as  the 
offspring  of  one  period  of  oppressive  government,  but 
gained  its  liberties  by  a  process  of*  gradual  growth,  as 
the  towns  won  theirs. 

By  the  battles  of  Scmpach  and  Laupen  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  associated  Cantons  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  infantry  over  cavalry.  They  taught 
with  the  pike  the  lesson  that  the  English  yeomen 
enforced  with  the  bow  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and 
inaugurated  the  downfall  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  By 
their  victories  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  made  possible  the  development  of  Krance  by 
preventing  the  creation  of  a  great  and  compact  middle 
kingdom  under  Charles  the  Bold.     It  was  the  war  with 
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Charles  that  brought  the  Swiss  upon  the  stage  of 
European  politics.  The  astonishing  victories  of  Gran- 
son,  Morat  and  Nancy,  where  the  most  powerful  prince 
|cf  the  time  lost  successively  "gut  muth  und  blut," 
^placed  them  at  once  in  the  forefront  of  military  Powers. 
"The  survival  and  growth  of  the  League  during  two 
hundred  years  is  a  curious  feature  in  European  history. 
Hanseatic  leagues  and  Italian  leagues  broke  up,  peasants' 
revolts  in  France  and  Germany  were  ruthlessly  crushed  ; 
the  Swiss  survived  because  town  and  country  had,  on  the 
whole,  common  political  aims,  and  did  not  pursue  mutually 
•destructive  objects.  Town  and  country  alike  shook  off 
the  feudal  yoke.  A  uniform  policy,  too,  was  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  clergy.  Religious  houses  were 
regularly  assessed  for  taxation,  even  the  great  monas- 
tery of  Einsiedeln  did  not  escape.  Hence  they  were 
able  to  offer  a  steady  and  united  front  when  France 
and  Germany  were  torn  with  dissension.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  Burgundian  menace  made  them 
a  great  Power,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have 
held  that  rank  until  15 16.  They  conquered  Milan, 
Ticino,  and  the  Valtelline  ;  but,  after  the  crushing 
defeat  of  Marignano,  the  State  becomes  neutral,  and 
the  individual  sells  his  prowess  to  the  highest  bidder. 
During  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Confederation 
became  a  dependency  of  France.  The  French  ambas- 
sador resided  at  Solothurn,  and  thence,  by  judiciously 
distributed  bribes,  directed  its  policy.  Geneva  indeed 
was  saved  from  the  fate  of  Strasburg,  which  was 
designed  for  her,  but  the  secret  league  of  Louis 
with  the  Catholic  Cantons  was  really  the  beginning 
of  the  policy  which  Guizot  failed  to  carry  out  in  1847. 
That  the  Sonderbund  War  of  that  year  did  not  end  in 
the  complete  shattering  of  the  Confederation  was  greatly 
•due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  majority  of  the 
Cantons  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  action  of  the 
English  Minister,  who  remained  at  Berne  when  all  the 
other  Ministers  had  left. 

That  modern  Swiss  politics  are  so  free  from  the 
revolutionary  habit  of  neighbouring  France  is  due  to 
the  severe  lesson  in  Jacobinical  methods  which  they 
received  in  1798.  The  hideous  plunder  and  extortion 
practised  upon  a  thrifty  people  by  their  "  liberators  " 
were  not  easily  forgotten.  The  memories  of  that  year 
and  of  centuries  of  religious  strife  have  helped  to  bind 
together  these  various  communities,  widely  differing  in 
language  and  religion,  into  a  single  State,  orderly  and 
prosperous. 


COPYRIGHT. 

""The  Law  and  History  of  Copyright  in  Books."  Seven 
Lectures  by  Augustine  Birrell.  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1899. 

TN  "  Men,  Women,  and  Books,"  Mr.  Birrell 
remarked  that  lawyers  are  a  deserving  class  of 
readers  for  whose  entertainment  small  care  is  usually 
taken.  Since  then  he  has  had  a  quite  brilliant  success 
in  increasing  the  gaiety  of  legal  circles.  His  "Duties 
and  Liabilities  of  Trustees"  was  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  lawyers  even  more  fully  than  "  Obiter  Dicta  " 
and  "  Res  Judicatae,"  and  now  with  the  publication  of 
the  above-mentioned  lectures,  we  have  a  sort  of  literary- 
legal  cycle — completed,  we  would  say,  were  we  not 
afraid  of  the  omen.  Mr.  Birrell  could  write  ordinary 
law-books  like  other  men  if  he  chose  to  ;  but,  fortunately, 
he  does  not  choose.  When  he  has  fixed  upon  a  subject 
suitable  to  his  particular  talent,  he  proceeds,  ever  so 
•carefully,  to  cut  down  his  law  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
What  remains  is  just  as  accurate  as  you  can  find  in  fifty 
other  places,  but  rather  elementary,  because  if  it  were 
more  technical,  farewell  to  the  possibility  of  the  kind  of 
pleasure  he  intends  to  give  his  readers.  We  have  no 
curiosity,  and  no  regret,  as  to  the  rest  of  those  eighteen 
lectures  on  the  general  subject  of  copyright  which  have 
been  dropped,  and  not  printed  in  the  present  volume. 
We  could  even  have  resigned  to  Mr.  Birrell's  students 
the  last  eight  pages  of  reprint  from  the  proposed  new 
Copyright  Hill  which  is  expected  before  long  "to 
engage  what  is  sometimes  called  '  the  attention  of 
Parliament.'"  Everything  distinctively  Birrellian,  as  the 
fast  quoted  sentence,  ends  (on  page  216)  with  the  story 
of  Dr.  Trench  and  the  eleven  pennies,  due  to  him  from 


Her  Majesty's  Treasury  as  the  amount  levied  in  Canada 
for  the  imported  American  reprints  of  that  prelate's  very 
popular  works.  "  Like  the  gold-headed  cane  bequeathed 
by  old  Peter  Featherstone  to  Mr.  Borthrop  Trumbull,  it 
was  farcical,  considered  as  an  acknowledgment." 

The  law  of  copyright  in  books,  down  to  the  existing 
Act  of  1842,  lends  itself  very  happily  to  literary  treat- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  mostly  literary  history,  and  is  now 
of  no  legal  importance.  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not, 
copyright  at  common  law,  and  whether  it  was  perpetual 
or  not,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  copyright  law  of  the 
present  day.  That  all  vanished  with  the  Copyright  Act, 
and  indeed  before,  when,  in  1774,  the  House  of  Lords 
finally  decided  that  the  Act  of  Anne  of  1709  had 
supplanted  the  common  law  right,  if  it  ever  existed,  by 
a  mere  statutory  term.  We  have  seen  accounts  of  this 
history  in  other  books  on  copyright,  written  with  that 
severe  self-repression  natural  to  a  man  who  is  writing 
with  an  eye  to  the  favour  of  the  "  lower  branch  of  the 
profession,"  and  to  the  reputation  as  an  authority  only 
to  be  obtained  by  extreme  gravity  and  dulness.  It  is 
as  uninteresting  as  statistics  under  these  circumstances, 
and  we  only  put  it  down  to  Mr.  Birrell's  Quain  Pro- 
fessorship when  he  assures  us  that  "  whatever  charm  is 
possessed  by  the  subject  of  copyright  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  ideas  and  rights  of  modern 
origin."  Its  charm  really  consists  in  being  treated  in 
Mr.  Birrell's  pleasant  style,  in  his  amusing  comments, 
in  his  anecdotes  about  books,  authors,  and  publishers, 
in  his  good-humoured  mild  cynicisms,  in  the  quotations 
he  has  ever  ready  at  hand  from  his  readings  in  English 
and  French  literature.  As  we  have  Mr.  Birrell's  own 
legal  authority  that  quotations  illustrating  criticism  are 
not  a  breach  of  copyright,  we  might  quote  much  in 
illustration,  but  the  anthology  would  be  too  extensive 
for  our  space. 

The  times  are  ripe  for  a  new  copyright  law.  A 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  present  law  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  considered  by 
a  select  committee,  and  it  is  understood  the  present 
Government  wish  it  well.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Lord 
Mahon,  and  the  days  of  1842  seem  now  almost  as  far 
away  as  Queen  Anne,  Dr.  Swift  and  the  Stationers' 
Company,  says  Mr.  Birrell,  and  the  Berne  Convention, 
the  American  Acts  of  Congress,  the  growth  of  our 
colonies,  and  "  generally  that  most  fascinating  of  all 
movements,  which  merely  to  watch  is  exhilaration,  the 
course  of  events,  have  carried  us  an  immense  distance 
from  our  old  moorings."  We  may  expect  an  alteration 
of  the  alternative  terms  for  which  copyright  exists  at 
present  into  one  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  author's 
life  and  a  definite  number  of  years  after  his  death  ;  it 
varies  all  over  the  world  from  fifty  down  to  five  years 
The  Bill  gives  thirty  in  the  case  of  publication  during 
the  author's  life,  and  the  same  term,  reckoning  from 
publication,  if  that  takes  place  after  the  author's  death, 
or  not  in  his  true  name.  The  latter  provision  would  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  principle  which  Mr.  Birrell 
strongly  advocates — that  all  an  author's  copyrights 
should  expire  together.  One  of  his  most  interesting 
excursions  from  the  field  of  law  is  where  he  shows 
how  absurdly  the  present  system  works.  Then  there 
are  the  questions  of  copyright  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  of  the  right  to  dramatise  novels,  of 
copyright  in  lectures,  colonial  and  international  copy- 
rights, and  so  on.  Adapting  one  of  Mr.  Birrell's  own 
pleasantries,  it  is  evident  that  the  assignment  on  grounds 
of  reason,  expediency,  and  fair  play,  of  their  due  limits 
to  the  various  rights  and  interests  concerned,  will  be 
fine  matter  for  Parliament  some  Wednesday  afternoon. 


SWORD-FIGHTING. 

"  The  Works  of  George  Silver,  comprising  '  Paradoxes 
of  Defence'  (printed  in  1599  and  now  reprinted), 
and  '  Bref  Instructions  upo  my  Pradoxes  of 
Defence  '  (printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum)."  London  :  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

NOTHING  more  sensible  or  more  to  the  point  (in  a 
double  sense)  has  been  written  of  late  years  con- 
cerning  fighting   as  both  corollary    and  opposed  to 
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fencing-  with  the  sword  than  Mr.  Cyril  Matthey's  modest 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  George  Silver's  "  Works. " 
Mr.  Matthey,  himself  a  brilliant  exponent  of  various 
kinds  of  sword-play,  has  earned  thanks  from  all  students 
and  lovers  of  the  "  white  arm,"  by  bringing  to  light 
this  excellent  reprint  of  the  "  Paradoxes,"  and  yet  more 
by  reproducing  for  the  first  time  the  "  Bref  Instruc- 
tions," which  are  the  natural  and  fitting  sequel 
to  the  Master's  first  work.  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  doubt  at  first  as  to  the  "  Bref 
Instructions  "  being  an  autograph  work  of  Silver's. 
This  doubt  was  expressed  by  the  British  Museum 
authorities  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Loudon,  who,  though  not 
himself  a  fencer  or  sword-player,  had  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  works  concerning  the  art.  But  Mr.  Loudon, 
writing  to  Captain  Alfred  Hutton,  a  well-recognised 
authority,  both  as  to  theory  and  practice,  said  that  the 
"  educated  but  careless  and  corrupt  spelling"  was  very 
characteristic  of  Silver,  and  Captain  Hutton  and  other 
authorities  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  work  is 
authentic,  as  from  internal  evidence  one  would  certainly 
take  it  to  be.  The  transcript  made  by  Mr.  Loudon  of 
the  "  Bref  Instructions  "  was,  according  to  his  wish, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Hutton,  who  lent  it  to 
Mr.  Matthey  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
Mr.  Matthey's  own  transcript.  Silver  had  to  force 
his  preference  of  the  short  sword  to  the  rapier  (a 
term  constantly  misused  nowadays)  on  a  public 
educated  to  the  use  of  the  long  sword — that  is,  the 
Elizabethan  rapier  seen  now  only  on  the  stage  or  in 
illustrations  of  ancient  sword-play.  How  Silver  made 
the  fundamental  discovery  that  the  short  sword  was  a 
far  better  weapon  than  the  rapier  we  can  scarcely  know. 
Mr.  Matthey  has,  at  any  rate,  turned  the  discovery  to 
account,  getting  out  of  it  suggestions  which  the  army 
authorities  might  well  consider.  In  the  navy  the  sword 
drill  is,  for  its  purpose,  excellent.  But  as  to  the  army, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  under  which  a  newly 
joined  officer  has  a  fortnight  assigned  to  him  for  the 
study  of  fencing — not,  be  it  specially  noted,  of  sword- 
play?  What  can  he  learn  in  so  short  a  time?  Only 
that  which,  should  he  ever  come  to  study  fencing,  he 
will  have  to  carefully  unlearn  before  he  can  handle  a 
foil  with  the  slightest  success. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  use  of  the  sword  as  a  fighting 
weapon  that  an  infantry  officer  ought  to  be  instructed. 
Let  him,  as  Mr.  Matthey  says,  learn  foil-play  as  much 
and  as  well  as  he  likes  as  a  recreation  and  as  a  help  ; 
but  foil-play  alone,  and  foil-play  taught  for  a  fortnight, 
is  absolutely  idle  for  practical  purposes.  We  happen 
to  know  at  first-hand  authority  that  those  who  came 
out  of  the  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdurman 
were  almost,  unanimous  in  saying  that  were  the  thing 
to  be  done  again,  they  would  sling  their  lances  and 
trust  to  the  sword.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  sword 
is  by  no  means  obsolete,  in  spite  of  long-range  fire,  as 
a  weapon  in  warfare.  An  infantry  officer  who  had  been 
through  the  thick  of  the  fight  both  at  Atbara  and 
Omdurman  found  that  he  had  to  trust  to  the  sword  to 
pull  him  through — his  revolver  giving  out.  And  in  the 
use  of  this  sword  he  had  no  instruction  beyond  the 
fortnight  in  the  fencing-school.  Happily  for  him  he 
had  a  considerable  store  of  natural  resource. 

But  natural  resource,  as  Mr.  Matthey  insists,  must 
be  aided  and  fostered  by  resources  of  art.  And  it  must 
be  art  expressly  designed  to  teach  the  defence  and 
offence  of  actual  sword-play  in  combat,  not  the  arti- 
ficial contest  of  the  fencing-room,  whether  with 
duelling-swords  or  with  sabres.  In  the  fencing-room, 
the  difference  between  play  with  foils  and  play  with 
practice  duelling-swords  is  marked  enough,  since  with 
the  duelling-sword  every  point,  wherever  delivered, 
counts,  whereas  in  foil-play  there  is  a  restricted  area 
for  points  made.  The  expert  foil-player  who  for  the 
first  time  tries  the  game  of  the  duelling-sword  is  sure  to 
be  very  much  at  sea.  How  much  more  must  this  be  the 
case  with  a  man  who  has  had  a  shamefully  perfunctory 
instruction  in  fencing — not  in  sword-play  and  who 
finds  himself  sword  to  sword  and  hand  to  hand  with  an 
expert  and  savage  foe  ! 

The  things  to  inculcate  are  the  "  Gryps  "  of  Silver,  as 
they  arc  inculcated  by  Mr.  Matthey,  and,  not  least,  that 
use  of  the  hilt  which  not  so  very  long  ago  helped  a 
distinguished  officer  to  save  a  critical  situation.  Mr. 


Matthey's  "  Bref  Instruction,"  given  by  no  means 
pragmatically  on  George  Silver's  text,  is  this — the  first 
instruction  of  an  infantry  officer  should  be  the  use  of 
the  sword  as  an  actual  fighting  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence.  Let  him  learn  all  the  niceness  and  charm  of 
the  foil  and  of  the  duelling-sword  to  his  heart's  content 
in  the  best  fencing-schools.  Such  learning  will  help 
him ;  it  will  improve  accuracy  of  eye,  of  finger,  of 
wrist.  But  it  will  never  teach  him  how  to  use  the 
sword  in  the  last  stress  of  deadly  combat.  Let  him  be 
taught  this.  Let  the  ridiculous  fortnight  of  fencing 
instruction  be  replaced  by  that  in  real  sword-fighting. 


A  TRIPPER'S  IMPRESSIONS. 

In  the  Niger  Country."    By  Harold  Bindloss. 
two  maps.    Blackwood.  1899. 


With 


MR.   HAROLD  BINDLOSS  writes  of  the  West 
Coast  as  a  visitor  to  it,  not  as  a  resident.    He  J 
has  called  at  the  various   ports    from  Sierra  Leone  | 
southwards,    and  has   stayed   apparently  some  time  | 
among  the  oil  rivers  ;  all  this  "  for  to  admire  and  for  I 
to  see,"  as  Mr.  Kipling  sings  ;  or  so  we  infer  ;   and  1 
also  to  write  a  book  about  it.    He  writes  well  of  what  [ 
he  has  seen,  but  unhappily  he  aspires  also  to  be  the  I 
picturesque  historian,  and  he  has  not  read  the  literature  I 
of  his  subject.    He  speaks,  for  instance,  on  p.  28,  of  I 
the  <(  great  Arab  raider,  Samadu,"  and  adds,  on  p.  29,  J 
that  this  personage  is  called  "  Amadu  or  Samadu,  occa-  I 
sionally  and  incorrectly  rendered  Samory. "    Now  on  I 
questions  of  African  orthography  we  do  not  profess  to  ! 
dictate,  but  certainly  that  potentate  has  been  called  j 
Samory  by  everybody  who  has   written   of  him  for  I 
three  or  four  years  ;  and   the  list  includes   several  I 
persons  who  enjoyed   the  privilege  of  his  acquaint-  1 
ance.     Mr.   Bindloss   may,  of  course,  know  better.  1 
But,    in    any   case,    Amadu,    or  Ahmadou,    is  quite  ' 
a  different  person,  and  was  chief  of  the  Toucouleurs  ;  i 
and  it  is  undisputed  that  Samory  is   not  an  Arab,  ', 
but  a  Mandingo,  from  the  town  of  Bissandugu,  near  ' 
the    source    of    the    Niger,    and    a    convert   from  J 
paganism.     Mr.    Bindloss   proceeds  to  aver  that  in 
1893   Samory    "swept  the  colony  of    Senegal  with 
fire  and   sword."    A    glance   at   his  own  map  will  I 
show  him  that  the  colony  of   Senegal   only  extends  I 
about   half-way  up  the   Senegal   river,  and  Samory 
never    ranged    so    far   west    as    the  head-sources 
of  that  stream.    He  entered  Senegal,  in  fact,  for  the 
first  time  within    these    last    two  months  as  a  dis- 
tinguished captive.     1893  also  was  a  bad  year  to  pick 
for  the  exploit,  since  just  then  Samory  was  being 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  Colonels  Humbert  and 
Combes,  and  it  was  a  scattered  division  of  his  force 
that  made  its  way  in  the  end  of  1893  down  into  our 
protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.     The  unhappy  incident 
to  which  that  invasion  gave  occasion  is  described  at 
great  length  by  Mr.  Bindloss  as  the  "  Battle  of  Wcima." 
Few  people  will  infer  from  his  account  that  the  French 
force  which  attacked  the  camp  of  a  West  India  regi- 
ment, believing  those  ensconced  within  it  to  be  the  Sofas, 
consisted  of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-five  Senegalese 
tirailleurs.     Lieutenant  Maritz  had,  it  is  true,  a  force  of 
over  one  thousand  friendly  natives  in  reserve,  but  they 
scarcely  came  into  action.    It  should  be  added  that  the 
Sofas  are  not  a  tribe,  as  Mr.  Bindloss  calls  them.  Sofa 
means  footsoldier  ;  Samory  was  head,  not  of  a  tribe, 
but  (like  Rabeh)  of  a  force  of  predatory  mercenaries. 
Also,  the  West  Indian  soldiers  are  not  Mohammedans, 
as  stated  on  p.  27,  but,  for  the  most  part,  Methodists1. 
Again,  on  p.  52,  rubber  is  said  to  be  shipped  from 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  to  an  annual  value  of  some 
,£150,000  to  ,£200,000  sterling.    Miss  Kingsley  gives 
the  export  from  Lagos  alone  as  j£3-\7<721  f°r  1896. 
Anil  on  p.  1 16  Say  is  described  as  the  houndarj  between 
British  and  French  possessions  on  the  middle  Niger, 
though,  on  Mr.  Bindloss's  own  map,  the  rearranged 
frontier,  which  cuts  the  river  at  Illo,  a  hundred  miles  I 
further  down,  is  correctly  shown. 

In  short,  Mr.  Bindloss  is  a  very  inaccurate  person  ;  | 
but  we  admit  that  against  his  inaccuracy  may  be  set  I 
some  talent  for  description. 
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THE   ROSSETTI  DOSSIER. 

**  Ruskin  :  Rossetti :  Preraphaelitism.  Papers  1854- 
1862."  Arranged  by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
With  illustrations.    London  :  George  Allen.  1899. 

WHAT  may  be  called  the  liquidation  of  Rossetti's 
biography  proceeds.  All  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
Life  written  by  one  of  the  circle  who  knew  the  man 
intimately  seems  to  be  past.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton  was  for  many  years  understood  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  enterprise,  but  he  has  either  recognised 
the  task  as  impossible,  or  turned  with  a  natural  enough 
weakness  to  the  production  of  his  own  works.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Official  Receiver,  as  we  may 
style  Mr.  William  Rossetti,  realises  from  time  to  time  a 
few  assets,  and  declares  a  dividend.  The  present  is 
a  kind  of  twopence  half-penny  in  the  pound  on  the 
1854-62  period  of  the  life.  To  vary  the  image,  it  is 
as  if  a  curious  crowd  remained  gathered  about  the  dead 
man's  house,  with  a  perhaps  quite  unreasonable  craving 
to  know  how  an  imaginative  spirit  lived  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  the  flesh.  There  is  no  one  who  can  tell  ;  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were ;  but  a  somewhat 
puzzled  relative,  anxious  to  oblige,  appears  from  time 
to  time  at  a  window,  and  with  an  air  of  mixed  com- 
placency and  doubt  throws  out  a  bundle  of  papers  and 
relics.  These  are  pounced  upon  and  devoured,  but  they 
turn  out  to  be  now  a  bundle  of  family  copy-books,  now 
of  postcard  correspondence,  bills,  old  prescriptions,  and 
the  like.  Disappointed  with  the  effect  produced,  but 
undaunted,  the  relative  retires  to  make  a  further  search, 
and  down  comes  another  shower  of  family  papers 
"edited  and  arranged."  Or  he  addresses  us  in 
his  own  person,  and  says:  "Ah,  you  would  like 
to  hear  something  about  Mrs.  Rossetti.  Well,  my 
brother  used  to  call  her  'Guggums,'  I  cannot  think 
why.  She  was  quite  a  nice  sort  of  person,  but  never 
had  very  much  to  say  to  me,  and  ..."  The  crowd, 
abashed,  begins  to  disperse  quietly.  Puzzled  more 
than  ever,  and  even  a  little  irritated,  he  sends  after  his 
retreating  audience  yet  another  instalment  of  cor- 
respondence. "This,"  he  seems  to  say,  "will  fetch 
you.  There  are  letters  of  my  brother's,  letters  from 
Ruskin,  and  a  rather  spicy  bit  of  diary  by  Madox 
Brown."  All  these,  with  a  great  deal  more,  doggerel 
that  it  would  have  made  Rossetti  wild  to  see  printed, 
letters  from  unimportant  people  to  important,  from 
unimportant  to  unimportant,  unimportant  letters  from 
important  people  to  unimportant,  and  so  forth.  Never 
did  a  well-meaning  man  pile  up  so  queer  a  cairn  over 
his  brother's  bones. 

Out  of  the  heap  we  can  surmise  something  of  Rossetti, 
full  of  magnificent  confidence  in  his  own  inspiration, 
and  lifting  a  flattered,  charmed  circle  with  him  on 
imperious  wings,  or  heartbreaking  them  with  oblivious- 
ness, with  feckless  or  discouraged  intervals  and  fits  of 
provoking  malice,  attaching  them  again  by  affectionate 
solicitude  or  irresistible  power.  But  his  own  letters 
are  too  much  concerned  with  the  husk  of  his  life  ; 
he  is  not  of  those  who  provide  a  commentary  to 
their  own  production.  Ruskin  shines  out  as  the 
generous  friend  and  patron,  eager  to  prove  that 
the  help  is  self-indulgence,  or  at  best  like  giving  a  cup 
of  water  when  the  pot  is  full  and  himself  not  thirsty  ;  yet 
pathetically  anxious  for  a  little  sympathy  in  return, 
that  the  artist  absorbed  in  his  own  ideas  was  not  the 
man  to  supply.  Madox  Brown  appears  in  a  less  agree- 
able light  as  the  keeper  of  a  diary  of  small  grievances. 
Ruskin  when  presented  to  him  made  a  gauche  opening 
that  Brown  took  for  a  deliberate  insult,  received  a 
brutal  answer,  and  earned  undying  rancour.  Rossetti 
came  to  stay  with  the  Browns,  slept  in  the  sitting- 
room,  got  up  at  eleven,  and  when  Brown  had  cut  and 
was  getting  well  into  the  second  cabbage  for  "  The  Last 
of  England,"  came  and  talked,  or  hurried  the  party  off 
to  the  play  under  the  illusion  that  he  had  orders. 
Brown  lent  ^15,  and  Rossetti  bought  himself  a  watch 
before  he  repaid. 

To  keep  such  a  record  against  a  friend  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  services  was  an  odd  proceeding 
enough  ;  the  present  publication  is  odder  still,  and 
if  any  of  that  ^15  remained  unpaid,  Mr.  William 
Rossetti  has  now  cleared  it  off  with  a  vengeance.  This 


comes  of  poor  mortals  having  uncomfortable  geniuses 
for  brothers,  and  attempting  to  tell. 


WAR  MEDALS. 

"  War  Medals  and  Decorations  Issued  to  the  British 
Military  and  Naval  Forces  from  1588  to  1898." 
By  D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Second  edition.  London  : 
L.  Upcott  Gill.  1899. 

THE  numerous  military  and  naval  medals  which 
have  been  issued  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so 
have  recently  created  a  new  branch  of  collecting, 
more  especially  by  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  services.  At  the  same  time  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  on 
the  subject.  A  soldier's  and  a  sailor's  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  his  special  profession,  and  any 
evidence  which  he  can  bring  together  to  increase  the 
eclat  of  the  service  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  an  aim 
to  be  commended.  No  objects  tend  more  to  bring 
about  such  an  accomplishment  than  the  decorations 
which  have  been  bestowed,  and  are  now  almost 
yearly  bestowed,  on  his  companions  in  arms.  A 
cabinet  of  service  medals  is  a  record  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  illustrative  of  the  widespread  power  of  the 
British  nation.  Nearly  each  year  sees  some  extension 
of  our  empire,  and,  as  some  of  these  additions  have 
to  be  secured  by  force  of  arms  by  land  or  sea, 
so  a  new  medal  or  a  new  bar  is  added  to  the  list  of 
military  decorations,  now  that  these  awards  have 
become  so  general. 

War  medals  and  decorations  form  themselves  into 
several  groups  or  classes.  First  and  foremost  are 
those  which  have  been  issued  by  the  sovereign  or 
government  or  by  some  controlling  power,  such  as  the 
former  East  India  Company.  These  are  military 
decorations  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Then  there 
are  the  regimental  medals,  which  were  presented  for 
acts  of  bravery,  long  service,  or  other  distinction 
by  the  officers  of  the  various  regiments  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  Next  in  point  of 
importance  come  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers' 
medals,  the  foreign  orders,  which  have  been  accorded  to 
British  soldiers,  and  various  others  of  a  semi-military 
nature.  In  all  they  form  a  very  extensive  series,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  fairly  representative  collection  is  a 
task  of  many  years,  even  if  followed  up  with  much 
assiduity.  The  serious  collector,  too,  is  not  con- 
tent with  a  single  example  of  a  particular  medal. 
Very  often  one  medal  will  carry  with  it  several  or  many 
bars.  For  instance,  the  Military  General  Service  medal, 
which  was  granted  in  1847  for  all  engagements  between 
1806  and  1814,  has  27  bars  ;  whilst  the  Naval  General 
Service  medal,  for  engagements  extending  from  1793 
to  1840,  carries  no  fewer  than  231  bars.  If  we  take  these 
and  all  the  various  groups  of  bars,  and  also  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  regiment  which  took  part  in  a 
particular  battle  or  campaign,  the  number  soon  increases 
enormously.  And  it  is  on  these  lines  that  some 
collectors  form  their  cabinets.  Then  some  sections 
of  war  medals  are  capable  of  subdivisions.  The  series 
of  military  medals  which  have  been  issued  by  authority 
fall  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  would  come  such 
medals  as  are,  or  have  been,  awarded  to  particular 
individuals  for  some  act  of  valour  or  special  service. 
Amongst  these  is  the  Forlorn  Hope  medal  granted 
by  Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War.  The  second  class 
would  comprise  medals  given  for  single  engagements, 
and  not  confined  to  any  special  individual.  These  carry 
us  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  we  find  Queen 
Elizabeth  granting  awards  in  the  form  of  gold  and 
silver  medals  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  next 
century  furnishes  other  examples,  such  as  the  medal 
for  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  in  1650,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment honoured  the  commander-in-chief,  Cromwell,  by 
making  his  portrait  the  subject  of  the  obverse  type  ; 
and  the  so-called  Blake  medals  for  the  victories  over  the 
Dutch  in  1653.  Again,  later  on,  there  is  the  La  Hogue 
medal  of  1692,  the  Culloden  medal  of  1746,  and  the 
Waterloo  medal  of  1815.  The  third  class  includes 
such  medals  as   have   been  given  to   all  ranks  for 
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services  in  separate  campaigns.  This  last  series  did 
not  originate  with  the  English  Government,  but  with 
the  East  India  Company,  beginning  with  the  Deccan 
campaign  in  1784.  The  Government  was  slow  to  follow 
this  good  example;  and  it  was  not  till  1847  that  any 
decisive  steps  were  taken  to  extend  the  custom  generally. 
Frequent,  representations  had  been  made  that  those 
who  had  served  through  the  Peninsular  War  had 
received  no  public  recognition  of  their  services.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  naval  as  well  as  the  military 
authorities,  and  led  to  the  issue  of  two  medals — one  for 
military  services  from  1806  to  1814,  the  other  for  naval 
services  from  1793  to  1840.  Since  that  time  medals  have 
been  given  for  all  campaigns. 

Before  1890,  when  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Irwin's 
handbook  was  published,  the  only  works  on  war 
medals  of  any  importance  were  Carter's  "  Medals  of 
the  British  Army,"  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
such  medals  as  were  granted  down  to  i860,  and 
Gibson's  "  British  and  Naval  Medals,"  which  stopped 
short  at  1877.  The  former  was  more  a  history  of  the 
campaigns ;  the  latter  a  mere  list  of  medals.  Since 
1890,  however,  two  very  important  Avorks  have  been 
issued  to  the  public.  These  are  Captain  Tancred's 
"  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  "  and  Mayo's  "  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the 
British  Army  and  Navy."  To  the  advanced  collector 
these  works  are  invaluable,  but  they  go  beyond  the 
range  of  the  general  collector.  A  handbook  which 
would  embody  as  much  historical  matter  as  would 
identify  the  medal  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  issued  was  a  desideratum.  And  this  has  been 
supplied  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr.  Irwin's  work, 
which  covers  a  large  area.  Lengthy  historical  detail 
is  avoided,  but  mention  is  made  in  many  instances  of 
the  various  regiments  which  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
or  battles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria  Cross  a  full 
list  of  names  of  all  the  recipients  is  given,  even  down 
to  the  taking  of  Khartoum  last  September.  This 
information  is  most  useful  to  the  collector,  who  can 
thereby  detect  forgeries,  such  as  the  addition  of  false 
bars,  the  inscribing  of  false  names  on  the  edges,  and 
many  such-like  practices  as  are  now  very  prevalent. 
The  treatment  of  military  and  naval  medals  would 
certainly  have  been  the  better  for  a  little  subdivision. 
For  instance,  the  naval  medals  should  have  been 
separated  from  the  military  ones  ;  and  those  of  the 
East  India  Company  could  have  formed  a  distinct  class. 
All  foreign  orders  should  have  been  kept  quite  apart. 
One  other  point  is  the  illustrations.  They  are  of  a 
mixed  character  and  are  not  artistic  in  appearance,  and 
do  not  add  to  the  general  good  effect  of  the  work.  The 
autotypes  and  photographs  are  certainly  not  up  to  the 
mark,  and  some  of  the  blocks  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment. If  we  compare  these  either  with  the  plates  in 
Mayo's  work,  or  with  the  woodcuts  in  that  of  Capt. 
Tancred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an  improvement 
could  be  effected. 


THE  HIMALAYAS. 


"Among  the  Himalayas."    By  Major  L.  A.  Waddell. 
London  :  Constable.  1899. 

T7  VERY  schoolboy  k  nows  that  India  is  shut  in  from 
J—*  the  north  by  a  vast  range  of  mountains  which 
stretches  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  to  China 
on  the  east,  and  forms  the  climatic  boundary  between 
India  and  Central  Asia.  He  has  probably  also  been 
informed  —even  if  he  has  forgotten — that  the  monsoons 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  break  their  force  against  this 
boundary,  and  create  on  the  lower  highlands  a  tempe- 
rate and  humid  climate  which  enables  Anglo-Indians  to 
imagine  themselves,  for  short  spaces,  at  home  in  Eng- 
land. He  may  have  even  heard  that  these  mountains, 
the  Himalayas,  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  India,  both  by  way  of  keeping  out  and  letting  in  the 
invader;  and  that  it  is  the  chief  problem  of  English  policy 
in  India,  at  the  present  moment,  to  turn  them  into  a 
mode  of  defence.  But  there  even  his  knowledge  will  for 
the  most  part  cease  ;  for  there  is  very  little  more  known. 
The  Himalayas  arc  still  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
mystery.  Most  of  the  great  mountains  are  still  un- 
trodden by  the  foot  of  man.    There  is  scarcely  one  of 


them  as  to  the  height  of  which  scientists  are  in  agree- 
ment, and  it  is  thought  by  the  author  of  thi-.  book  that 
there  are  possibly  mountains  higher  than  Mount  Everest, 
which  are  still  unknown  to  Europeans.  They  are 
inhabited  by  tribes  which  probably  represent  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  India — tribes  whose  study  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
origin  of  the  nations  which  have  invaded  Europe  and 
founded  some  of  the  great  modern  communities.  But 
of  these  we  know  very  little.  An  occasional  naturalist 
or  intrepid  climber  penetrates  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  is  swiftly  driven  back  by  cold,  by 
hunger,  or  by  the  Tibetan  guard.  The  information 
they  bring  home  forms  the  basis  of  endless  disputes 
in  scientific  societies,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  next  visitor.  In  the  central  Himalayas  Sir 
Martin  Conway  has  penetrated  to  the  Karakoram 
mountains,  and  climbed  to  Pioneer  Peak  ;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  critics  that  that  peak  is  lower 
than  his  estimate.  In  the  eastern  region  Mr.  Graham 
ascended  many  years  ago  a  peak  which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  "  Kabru  " — a  peak  of  24,000  feet,  higher  than 
that  reached  by  any  man  before  or  since.  But  there 
is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  mistook  the 
peak  and  really  climbed  another.  A  few  years  ago  the 
daring  Mr.  Mummery  penetrated  to  Nanga  Parbat,  and 
perished  amid  the  snows  of  that  region.  Such  is  the 
record  of  recent  Himalayan  travel — almost  as  stormy 
and  disastrous  as  the  record  of  our  North-West  Frontier 
wars.  Both  the  soldier  and  the  climber  find  in  this 
region  a  very  formidable  foe. 

Major  Waddell's  "Among  the  Himalayas  "  does  not 
compete  with  the  records  of  mountaineering  exploits  or 
military  invasion.  The  author  undertook  the  travels  of 
which  this  book  is  a  record  in  1889  and  1896,  as  holiday 
diversions  and  with  a  scientific,  rather  than  a  sporting, 
object.  It  is  true  that  he  mounted  to  the  height  of 
17,000  feet  in  approaching  Tibet  before  he  was  turned 
back  by  the  Tibetan  guard,  and  that  he  penetrated  very 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  Everest  group.  But  Major 
Waddell  is  a  Government  official,  and  he  had  to  observe 
the  Government  regulations  as  to  travel.  The  result  is 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  even  in  Sikhim  in 
1896,  just  when  his  journey  was  about  to  become  really 
interesting.  We  agree  with  Major  Waddell  that  these 
limitations  on  travellers  in  a  district  which  is  supposed 
to  be  within  our  "sphere  of  influence"  are  very  unjust 
and  injurious  to  English  travellers.  On  this  whole 
question  Major  Waddell  has  some  very  strong  words  to 
say,  and,  if  his  facts  be  accurate,  perhaps  none  too 
strong.  For,  although  we  defeated  the  Tibetans  within 
Sikhim  in  1888,  yet  we  have  allowed  China  to  upset  all 
the  results  of  that  victory,  and  to  close  Tibet  to  us  as- 
rigidly  as  ever  before.  It  is  the  Chinese  method  to  put 
this  down  to  the  Llamas  of  Tibet  ;  but  in  Major 
Waddell's  opinion  this  is  only  a  Chinese  ruse,  and  the 
Tibetan  exclusion  of  Europeans  is  really  ordered  from 
Peking.  If  that  be  so,  the  sooner  we  bring  it  to  an  end 
the  better. 

But  although  this  cause  has  prevented  Major  Waddell 
from  outdoing  other  travellers  in  point  of  sensation, 
his  book  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has 
been  written  on  the  Himalayas  since  the  production 
of  Sir  John  Hooker's  Journals  in  1854.  For  it  is  a 
record  of  careful  scientific  observation  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  under  the  snow-line,  in  a 
country  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  races  of  India, 
and  presenting  every  variety  of  climate  from  the  tropical 
to  the  arctic.  There  could  not  be  a  more  fascinating 
region  to  travel  in,  and  Major  Waddell's  expeditions 
were  undertaken  with  the  proper  care  and  devotion  of 
a  scientific  student.  Nor  are  his  literary  merits  incon- 
siderable, though  the  book  has  serious  faults  in  struc- 
ture and  composition.  The  journeys  are  not  kept 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  the  dates  are  not  sufficiently 
emphasised.  But  the  style  is  never  uninteresting,  and 
frequently  has  a  certain  charm  ;  while  many  will  be 
refreshed  to  find,  in  place  of  vague  dithyrambs,  accurate 
and  careful  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
and  the  names  of  the  trees  and  plants.  Comparing  the 
book  with  Sir  John  Hooker's  Journals,  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  immense  advance  in  such  litera- 
ture that  comes  from  the  new  photographic  process. 
No  one  who  compares  the  two  can  fail  to  see  that  Sir 
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John  Hooker's  book  was  seriously  handicapped  by 
illustrations  which  made  the  Himalayas  look  like  a  set 
of  inferior  Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photographs 
in  this  work  bring  home  to  us  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  these  mountains  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  and 
enable  us  to  realise  the  immense  toil  and  trouble  of 
exploring  and  climbing  in  that  region  of  the  gigan- 
tesque. 

We  hope  that  the  English  Government  will  realise 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions of  travel  within  this  district  of  the  Himalayas. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  modern  explorers,  the  mountains 
of  the  Everest  region  are  not  at  all  outside  the  limits 
of  possible  human  conquest.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
the  explorer  to  grapple  with  the  double  difficulties  of 
nature  and  man,  and  if  he  is  perpetually  being  stopped 
and  harassed  by  Nepalese  or  Tibetans,  his  carrying  and 
feeding  arrangements  must  break  down,  and  his  ex- 
peditions come  to  naught.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this 
should  happen,  for  these  regions  are  well  worth  ex- 
ploring, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist  and 
of  those  who  hope  to  add  spots  of  beauty  to  the  world's 
playing-ground.  We  must  all  greatly  hope  that  if  these 
mountains  are  conquered,  they  will  be  conquered  first 
by  an  Englishman,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
could  do  nothing  better  than  encourage  explorers  and 
climbers  to  visit  the  region  of  Mount  Everest  and  the 
yet  higher  mountains  which  are  thought  to  lie  beyond 
it.  Of  course,  the  great  difficulty  will  be  that  of 
the  rarefied  air  at  these  great  heights. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  travellers  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  considerable  time  at  these  great 
heights.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  mountains  like 
Everest  will  be  conquered,  and  for  that  reason  expedi- 
tions must  not  be  harassed  by  difficulties.  We 
commend  these  considerations  to  our  learned  societies. 


A  PIONEER  OF  SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

"The  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  Civil 
Engineer."  By  his  brother,  Edward  Brailsford 
Bright,  and  his  son,  Charles  Bright,  F.  R.S.E. 
2  vols.  London  :  Constable  and  Co.  1898. 
"TO  anyone  concerned  in  the  expansion  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  the  provision  of  those  means  of 
communication  which  have  made  that  expansion  pos- 
sible and  profitable,  the  life  and  work  of  the  pioneer  of 
submarine  telegraphy,  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  must 
furnish  records  of  engrossing  interest.  A  happy  choice 
entrusted  the  compilation  of  these  volumes  to  authors 
whose  tastes  and  abilities  led  them  to  give  prominence 
to  the  scientific  events  with  which  the  subject  of  the 
biography  was  identified.  It  is  true  one  misses,  here 
and  there,  the  conciseness  of  the  historian,  but  minute 
details  of  telegraph  work  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the 
world  more  than  compensate  for  any  such  defects. 
Charles  Tilston  Bright  was  descended  from  an  old 
Yorkshire  family,  the  genealogy  of  which  is  detailed 
in  the  first  fifteen  pages  of  Vol.  I.,  and  again  in  the 
form  of  a  table  near  the  end  of  the  volume.  He  was 
born  on  8  June,  1832,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  place  of 
birth  is  not  given.  One  gathers,  however,  from  an 
obituary  notice  near  the  end  of  Vol.  II.,  that  it  was 
at  Wanstead,  in  Essex.  As  to  his  boyhood,  it 
was  happily  and  healthily  spent  "on  the  verge  of 
Hainault  Forest" — this,  again,  is  vague,  but  may 
be  a  euphonism  for  Wanstead.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  showing  early  evidence  of  inventive 
powers.  At  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  which  he 
and  his  brother  attended,  their  favourite  studies  were 
electricity  and  chemistry.  Pecuniary  losses  by  their 
father,  Mr.  Brailsford  Bright,  compelled  the  brothers, 
who  were  intended  for  Oxford,  to  commence  pro- 
fessional life  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  still  at 
school.  They  entered  the  service  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company,  under  Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke, 
in  1847,  Charles,  the  younger,  being  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age.  They  immediately  started  scheming 
improvements  in  telegraph  apparatus,  but  the  heavy 
patent  fees  of  those  days  kept  them  in  the  privacy  of  a 
joint  "invention  book."  Many  of  them,  patented  later, 
are  still  in  daily  use — notably  their  method  (devised  in 
1849)  of  localising  faults  in  insulated  cables,  which  is 


known  to  every  student  of  electrotechnics.  Without 
some  such  method  the  expense  of  laying  and  repairing 
long  submarine  cables  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  great  achievement  of  Bright's  life  was  the  linking 
of  America  to  Britain  by  a  submarine  telegraph.  The 
story  of  this  great  undertaking,  with  all  its  attendant 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  is  told  in  detail.  The 
first  attempt  to  lay  a  cable,  in  1857,  proved  a  failure  ; 
the  feat  was  not  accomplished  till  5  August,  1858, 
when  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland  was  connected 
with  Valentia  in  Ireland  by  upwards  of  2,000  miles  of 
submarine  cable,  most  of  it  submerged  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  two  miles.  To  the  intense  disappointment 
of  all  concerned,  this  cable  hardly  survived  the  re- 
joicings over  its  completion.  At  the  "  inquest  "  it  was 
shown  that  in  all  probability  the  strong  induction  coils 
used  in  sending  messages  gave  currents  of  such  high 
voltage  as  to  destroy  the  insulation  of  the  cable. 
Bright's  indomitable  perseverance,  however,  led  to 
the  formation  in  1865  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  and,  a  much  better  cable  having  been 
constructed,  another  attempt  was  made.  The  "Great 
Eastern  "  was  chartered,  the  whole  of  the  cable  being, 
in  this  case,  taken  on  board.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  cable,  two  ships — H.M.S.  "  Agamemnon  "  and  the 
U.S.  frigate  "Niagara" — shared  the  cable  between 
them.  The  new  cable  met  with  several  mishaps,  and 
the  expedition  returned  without  completing  its  work. 
Sir  Charles  Bright  was  not  with  the  expedition  on 
this  occasion.  In  1866  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  was  formed,  a  new  cable  was  successfully 
laid. 

Another  very  important  telegraph  line  was  taken  in 
hand  by  Bright — that  to  India.  The  landing  of  this 
cable  at  Fao,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  forms  the  subject  of 
a  striking  illustration,  which  depicts  the  ship's  company 
engaged  in  dragging  the  cable  from  the  ship  to  land,  a 
distance  of  over  a  mile,  through  mud  chest-deep.  This 
was  the  first  cable,  we  are  told,  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction in  working  for  a  great  length  of  time.  On 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1865  Sir  Charles 
was  elected  a  member  for  Greenwich,  which  seat  he 
held  till  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  laying  of  numerous  cables  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  including  one  to  connect  Key  West  in 
Florida  with  Havana  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  a  whole  net- 
work of  cables,  altogether  over  4,000  miles  in  length, 
connecting  the  islands  then  belonging  to  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  proved  the  most  arduous 
undertaking  of  Bright's  life.  Many  of  his  staff  died 
and  his  own  health  was  seriously  impaired.  Passing 
over  mining  ventures,  which  proved  unremunerative, 
and  various  electric  lighting  and  railway  projects,  we 
come  to  the  record  of  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
which  took  place  on  3  May,  1888,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother  near  Abbey  Wood,  in  Kent.  Though  dying  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six,  he  really 
"fulfilled  a  long  time,"  if  we  reckon  by  the  amount 
of  his  professional  and  scientific  work  of  world-wide 
importance. 


CABINET-MAKING. 

"  Cabinet-Making  for  Amateurs."  By  J.  P.  Arkwright 
London  :  Upcott  Gill.  1899. 
A  S  a  manual  on  simple  cabinet-making,  this  small 
book  merits  much  praise.  The  instructions  given 
are  clear,  simple,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  careful 
drawings  of  all  the  principal  joints,  mouldings,  &c. 
The  three  chapters  upon  tools,  woods,  glue,  and  the 
last,  which  describes  the  construction  of  the  mortise 
and  tenon  joints,  are  besides  full  of  those  most 
valuable  workshop  hints,  so  unattainable  by  the  average 
amateur.  But,  as  is  explained  in  the  preface,  the  book 
is  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  consequently  most 
unequal.  Such  chapters  as  those  which  describe,  with 
all  gravity,  the  making  of  drawing-room  armchairs  out 
of  beer  barrels,  and  window  boxes  set  with  tiles  of 
linoleum,  are  beneath  serious  criticism,  and  should  have 
been  equally  beneath  the  notice  of  so  good  a  workman 
as  the  writer  of  the  pages  treating  of  cabinet-making 
proper.  We  have,  however,  a  still  graver  fault  to 
point  out,  and  one  which  affects  the  real  value  of  the 
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"book — namely,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  designs 
given  for  the  furniture  described  are  weak  in  construc- 
tion and  artistically  worthless.  A  kitchen  table,  simple 
cupboard,  and  luggage  stool  are  excellent  ;  but,  of  the 
many  more  elaborate  designs,  only  one  is  really  good 
both  in  design  and  construction,  a  tall,  oak  cabinet, 
admittedly  an  old  one.  This  bit  of  fine,  honest  joinery, 
bold  in  outline  and  simple  in  detail,  yet  admirably  fitted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  might,  one 
would  have  hoped,  have  improved  the  taste  of  its  owner. 
Not  at  all.  In  spite  of  all,  which  has  been  written  and 
talked  upon  decorative  art  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  our  author  still  admires  glued-on  carving, 
machine-stamped  brass,  black  and  gold  paint,  and 
Aspinall  enamel.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  most  regret- 
table that,  at  a  time  when  really  excellent,  simple 
furniture  is  to  be  found  at  all  good  makers,  well-known 
publishers  should  be  satisfied  to  issue  hand-books, 
whose  illustrations  must  hinder,  instead  of  helping  to 
improve,  the  craftsmen's  taste  in  the  decoration  of  their 
'dwellings. 


NOVELS. 

Settled  out  of  Court."    By  G.  B.  Burgin.    London  : 
C.  Arthur  Pearson.  1898. 

THIS  is  a  very  poor  book.  Before  now  Mr.  Burgin 
has  been  guilty  of  trivialities.  But  in  "  Old  Man's 
Marriage,"  amidst  much  that  was  fantastic,  there  was 
also  a  certain  virility  and  genuine  power.  Whether  on 
the  present  occasion  the  author's  discriminating  faculty 
was  straying  or  peradventure  sleeping,  certain  it  is  that 
the  result  attained  is  one  of  which  he  ought,  very 
properly,  to  be  ashamed.  The  style  is  of  that  worst 
would-be  smart  order  ;  the  dramatis  personam  are  one 
and  all  outsiders  without  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  The  plot  dwindles  to  a  vanishing  point  before  a 
shaping  adjective  can  be  found.  The  first  chapter  alone 
in  its  grotesque  unreality  stands,  as  did  Horatio's  statue, 
for  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  in  this  the  critic 
hath  not  lied.  A  certain  black  cat  is  produced  on  the 
first  page  which  pursues  the  reader  relentlessly  through- 
out the  book.  When  Mr.  Burgin's  invention  gives  out, 
he  resorts  to  elaborate  animal  conversation  of  much  the 
same  sort  as  that  in  which  Kipling  indulged  when 
he  took  to  imitating  his  own  immortal  Jungle  Book. 
The  average  man  arches  an  eyebrow  when  he  is  asked 
to  believe  that  a  hard-headed  millionaire  ever  called  on 
a  journalist  with  a  sentimental  request  for  mackerel  for 
this  same  cat.  But  amusement  changes  into  healthy 
disgust  at  the  touch  which  can  make  the  millionaire 
jkneel  down  and  put  his  lips  to  the  cat's  grave,  saying, 
as  Mr.  Burgin  says,  "simply,"  "I  was  giving  him  my 
little  girl's  love."  The  same  extraordinary  lack  of 
restraint  is  apparent  in  the  rare  intervals  when  Mr. 
Burgin  leaves  the  black  cat  and  turns  himself  towards 
his  plot.  The  journalist  of  mackerel-giving  fame 
becomes  possessed  of  the  sum  of  ,£5,000,  and  straight- 
way proposes  to  the  maiden  who  types.  As  he  omits 
to  mention  the  trifling  addition  to  his  income,  his  offer 
is  firmly  if  tearfully  declined.  Thereupon  he  presents 
all  his  worldly  goods  to  an  old  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
including  the  advice  to  go  in  and  win  the  girl.  Revenge, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  his  sole  motive,  but 
rather  a  misguided  philanthropy.  But  when  he  deigns 
to  explain  himself,  then  is  the  reader  befogged  indeed. 
Like  a  conundrum  does  he  turn  over  in  his  mind  the 
journalistic  reasoning  : — "  She'd  far  better  marry  an  old 
man  I  do  know  and  whom  I  have  brought  up  as  a  son 
than  wed  some  haughty  stranger  who  will  cut  us  both." 
But  enough.  The  best  one  can  wish  Mr.  Burgin  is  that 
his  book  will  be  speedily  forgotten.  But  the  winner  of 
the  wooden  spoon  is  unhappily  in  a  more  prominent 
position  than  is  his  brother  in  the  second  rank. 

"Trente  ct  Cjuarante."    Translated  from  the  French  of 
Kdmond  About  by  Lord  Newton.    With  an  intro- 
duction by  T.   Gibson   Bowles,  M.P.  London: 
Fdward  Arnold.  iHcjc). 
Several  of  Ed  mond  About  s  works  have  lontr  been 
familiar  to  us  in  an   English  garb,  but  "Trente  et 
Quarante,"  the  most  delicate  and  characteristic  of  them 
all,  has  hitherto  defied  the  translator.     Lord  Newton 


has  undertaken  a  bold  task  with,  perhaps,  as  much  of 
success  as  linguistic  conditions  allow ;  for  he  has 
rendered  the  French  into  terse  and  careful  English, 
which  preserves  its  sense,  but  lacks  all  its  effervescence. 
Neither  About  nor  the  English  version  gains  by  the 
unpleasant  patronage  of  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  whose  wit 
is  as  harsh  as  his  literary  taste  is  pitiful.  We  are 
sincerely  sorry  for  a  man  who  finds  fun  in  bracketing 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  Jeremy  Bentham's 
"  Monography  "  with  Local  Government  statistics  and 
Inland  Revenue  returns. 

"Red  Rock."  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1898. 
"  Red  Rock  "  contains  much  good  work  by  one  who 
has  done  good  work  before.  The  scene  is  laid  "  in 
that  vague  region  partly  in  one  of  the  old  Southern 
States  and  partly  in  the  yet  vaguer  land  of  memory." 
The  story  treats  of  "  Red  Rock  "  and  those  that  loved 
or  hated,  dwelt  or  sojourned  there,  before  the  war  and 
after  the  war  was  over,  when  the  emancipated  negro 
began  to  be  a  problem  in  internal  politics,  and  the 
mysterious  Ku  Klux  strove  to  deal  with  him  by  uncon- 
ventional methods.  There  are  some  dramatic  incidents 
that  would  be  effective  on  the  stage  ;  but  the  book 
suffers,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  overcrowding  with 
characters,  and  from  an  over-conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  an  author  who  elaborates  at  times  where  he 
might  suggest.  Nevertheless,  "Red  Rock"  should  be 
found  interesting  even  by  a  public  to  whom  its  scenery 
and  dramatis  persona?  are  both  foreign  and  unknown. 

"The  Duke's  Servants."    By  Sidney  Herbert  Burchell. 
London  :  Gay  and  Bird.  1899. 

Mr.  Burchell  has  written  before  of  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  he  writes  of  them  again  in  a  pleasant 
story,  full  of  incidents  none  the  less  likely  to  thrill  his 
readers  because  a  trifle  improbable.  That  the  heroine, 
for  example,  should  have  lived,  as  described,  with  the 
hero,  in  a  company  of  strolling  players,  without  her  sex 
being  discovered  by  him,  or  more  than  suspected  by- 
others,  requires  a  stretch  of  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. The  Author  succeeds  best  with  characters  of 
his  own  creation.  When  he  deals  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  whose  servants  the  actors  are,  he  is  on 
ground  that  has  been  trodden  by  greater  men  than  him- 
self, and  he  becomes  dismally  unconvincing.  The  Felton, 
too,  of  Mr.  Burchell's  fiction  is  quite  as  untrue  to  fact 
as  the  Felton  of  Dumas,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  interesting. 

"  A  Brace  of  Yarns."  By  W.  Braunston  Jones.  London: 
Digby,  Long.  1898. 
Mr.  Braunston  Jones  has  caught  something  of  Mr. 
Clark  Russell's  trick  of  taking  his  readers  to  sea  and 
making  them  feel  at  home  there,  though  in  other  respects 
his  art  is  singularly  disconnected  and  unequal.  "Jack's 
Luck,"  a  more  or  less  tiresome  story  of  a  stowaway 
boy,  who  is  obviously  a  woman  in  disguise,  is  redeemed 
from  sheer  ineptitude  by  the  exciting  escape  from  a  San 
Francisco  prison.  "  A  Strange  Survival,"  which  tells 
of  a  derelict  ship  with  a  spectral  reputation,  shows 
some  power  of  conception  but  none  of  execution.  The 
coincidences  are  impossible  and  badly  worked  out,  and 
the  narrative  at  times  reaches  the  very  depths  of 
futility. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  "  The  Cost  of  her 
Pride,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander  (F.  V.  White  and  Co.).  It 
is  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't."  It 
is  as  well  not  to  make  an  Anglo-Indian  general  intro- 
duce a  fellow-soldier  as  Lieutenant  Jones  ;  and  ".Very 
happy,  I  am  sure,"  is  hardly  the  usual  response  to  an 
introduction  given  by  the  Lady  Clavertons  of  this 
world.  "Madame  la  Countesse"  is  probably  a  printer's 
error. 

"Wife  or  Maid,"  by  M.  Douglas  Flattery  (Tennyson 
Neelc),  has  a  preposterous  plot,  implying  idiocy  on  the 
part  of  half  the  actors  and  knavery  in  the  others,  and 
the  writing  does  not  go  far  to  redeem  it. 

"  In  his  Service,"  by  S.  L.  G.  II.  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  is  a 
dear  little  semi-religious  novel,  with  nothing  objection- 
able about  it  but  the  truly  awful  frontispiece. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*'  Le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle."  Les  Moeurs,  les  Arts,  les  Idees. 
Recits  et  Temoignages  Contemporains.  Paris  :  Hachette 
et  Cie.  1898. 

"  Le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle "  is  admirable  alike  in  get-up,  in 
letterpress,  and  in  choice  and  execution  of  illustrations.  A 
modest  preface  sets  forth  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  work, 
beginning  by  quoting  very  aptly  Merimee's  observation  on  the 
great  value  and  charm  of  anecdote  in  history.  The  volume 
before  us  is,  then,  one  into  which  Merimee  would  have  loved 
to  dip,  put  together,  as  it  is,  by  a  deft  hand  from  all  the  best 
of  scattered  material  in  the  shape  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence. 
Nor  has  the  selection  of  illustrations  been  less  catholic  or  less 
discreet.  The  volume  is  a  particularly  good  example  of  what  a 
book,  meant  to  be  at  once  handsome,  entertaining,  and  inform- 
ing, ought  to  be.  One  of  its  most  interesting  sections  is,  natu- 
rally, that  which  deals  with  Marie  Antoinette.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  her  reign  the  Queen  was  accused  of  levity  by 
old-fashioned  sticklers  for  the  most  rigorous  etiquette,  and  a 
little-known  anecdote  from  Mme.  Campan  shows  how,  on 
almost  the  very  first  occasion  of  such  a  reproach  being  made 
against  her,  the  fault  really  lay  with  the  Marchioness  of  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  whose  buffooneries,  while  she  was  herself  invisible 
to  the  bystanders,  at  a  great  regal  reception  provoked  Marie 
Antoinette  to  smiles,  which  were  completely,  perhaps  maliciously, 
■misunderstood,  and  next  day  formed  the  subject  of  a  scurrilous 
song.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Queen's, 
perhaps  indiscreetly-shown,  preference  for,  among  other  ladies, 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  fanned  the  flame  of  jealousy  in  the 
old  school.  Among  many  first-rate  illustrations,  we  may 
mention,  in  passing,  the  very  successful  reproduction  of  the 
extremely  characteristic  portrait  by  himself,  of  Chardin,  in  the 
Louvre.  The  part  devoted  to  the  Theatre  is  also  a  little  mine 
of  entertainment  and  information,  and  the  account  of  the  efforts 
of  Mile.  Clairon  and  of  Le  Kain  to  get  correct  costumes 
adopted,  instead  of  the  purely  conventional  dresses  of  tradition, 
is  particularly  well  put  together,  and  particularly  interesting 
when  one  remembers  the  exactly  similar  convention  that  was  at 
that  time,  and  later,  in  full  force  on  the  English  stage.  Garrick, 
it  will  be  remembered,  played  Macbeth  in  a  gold-laced  scarlet 
coat.  The  author  does  not  mention  how  long  the  convention 
persisted  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  he  describes.  As  a  matter 
of  history,  Fechter  (once  the  idol  of  London  as  Hamlet)  inspired 
Geoffroy,  the  stage-manager  at  the  Francais  for  the  week,  with 
horror  and  the  audience  with  surprised  enthusiasm  when  he 
played  Seide  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet  in  a  real  Arab  dress, 
Instea  d  of  wearing  the  "  elegant  costume  "  laid  out  in  his  dress- 
mg-ro  om.  There  is  a  most  amusing  narrative  of  the  revolt  and 
refusal  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  chief  actors  at  the 
Franqais,  Mile.  Clairon,  Le  Kain,  Mole,  &c,  because,  by  the 
King's  order,  obtained  by  backstairs  influence,  a  comrade 
whom  they  had  expelled  for  good  reasons  had  been  reinstated 
and  given  an  important  part.  The  result  was  that  the  ring- 
leaders were  actually  sent  to  For-l'Eveque  for  a  time,  after  which 
all  ended  happily  ;  but  while  it  lasted  the  affair  must  have  been 
almost  as  exciting  as  the  O.  P.  riots.  Another  division  of  the 
work  which  is  very  well  worth  attention  (but  for  that  matter  the 
book  is  full  of  good  stuff)  is  devoted  to  the  Bastille.  It  is 
tolerably  well  known  now  that  the  popular  idea,  which  long 
persisted,  of  the  terrible  nature  of  this  prison  was  ill  founded, 
although  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  lettre  de  cachet  was  doubt- 
less trying  enough,  even  when  the  person  consigned  to  the 
Bastille  was  well  treated  in  all  ways  when  there.  Not  the  less 
is  it  worth  while  to  read  Marmontel's  account  of  his  eleven  days 
of  extremely  comfortable  imprisonment,  and  to  make  or  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  story  of  Latude,  who,  after  three 
attempts  at  escape,  was  released  in  1784,  as  the  result 
of  a  manuscript  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mme.  Legros,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  King.  Latude  was  an  unscrupulous  adventurer, 
and,  as  the  compiler  of  this  volume  puts  it,  "a  combination  of 
a  swindler  and  a  lunatic." 

"  From  Matter  to  Man  :  a  New  Theory  of  the  Universe."  By 
A.  Redcote  Dewar.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1898. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Dewar's  "  New  Theory  "  is  a  naive  shuffling 
of  misunderstood  terms.  He  is  a  resolute  enemy,  on  familiar 
lines,  of  "first  causes,"  "anthropomorphic  deities,"  and  so 
forth,  and  dismisses  with  an  equal  contempt  the  "unknown 
unknowable"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  doctrines  of 
orthodox  theologians.  His  own  simple  explanation  is  to  accept 
matter  and  energy  as  ultimate  facts,  and  to  hold  that,  as  they 
are  indestructible,  they  are  eternal  in  the  past  as  in  the  future. 
We  shall  refrain  from  attempting  to  urge  any  arguments  against 
the  logical  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Dewar's  hypo- 
thesis ;  we  are  sure  that  he  would  regard  the  arguments  as 
metaphysical,  and  he  considers  metaphysics  and  religion  as 
equal  enemies  of  rational  thought.  But  we  may  gently  suggest 
that  it  is  not  particularly  novel.  His  views  that  magnetism  is 
Identical  with  electricity,  and  that  all  atoms,  all  chemical  bodies, 
and  all  animals  and  plants,  are  magnetic,  are  more  novel  ;  but 


they  would  require  a  fuller  exposition  and  a  detailed  production 
of  experimental  evidence  before  we  could  give  to  them  that  im- 
portant place  in  a  theory  of  the  universe  to  which  the  author 
advances  them.  Still  less  can  we  accept  offhand  the  author's 
statement  that  the  elements  are  sexual,  and  that  chemical  com- 
binations are  a  mere  expression  of  sexual  affinities.  In  the  first 
place,  we  object  that  it  is  a  base  piece  of  anthropomorphism  to 
extend  the  conception  of  sex  to  the  relations  existing  between 
chemical  elements.  In  the  second,  Mr.  Dewar  has  been  so 
reckless  as  to  state  that  the  division  into  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  is  the  fundamental  dichotomy  of  sex.  Here 
we  are  able  to  meet  him  on  a  material  issue.  Oxygen,  a  non- 
metal,  will  combine  as  readily  with  carbon,  another  non-metal, 
as  it  will  with  iron,  a  metal.  We  cannot  translate  this  unfor- 
tunate conjunction  into  the  anthropomorphic  terms  which  Mr. 
Dewar  would  use,  but  it  presents  a  grave  difficulty  in  the 
acceptation  of  his  theory.  Seriously,  Mr.  Dewar  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  advance  arguments  or  theories  as  to  the  constitution 
and  evolution  of  the  universe  until  he  has  had  more  opportunity 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  elementary  facts  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology.  The  writer  is  evidently 
deeply  interested  in  many  of  the  most  absorbing  problems 
upon  which  man  can  exercise  his  faculties.  But  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  and  he  who  would  write  about 
atoms  and  molecules,  cells  and  protoplasms,  must  go  through 
a  long  and  tedious  apprenticeship,  or  his  statements  inevitably 
will  contain  so  many  elementary  errors  that  readers  will  dismiss 
his  conclusions  with  the  same  unsatisfied  scorn  that  Mr.  Dewar 
pours  on  the  lucubrations  of  metaphysicians. 

"  China  and  the  Open  Door."    By  Colonel  Coates.  1899. 

The  China  policy — or  choice  of  policies — of  the  present 
Government  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  defender  outside  the  mini- 
sterial ranks,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  British  achieve- 
ment in  the  Far  East  has  made  his  timely  appearance  in  the 
person  of  Colonel  Coates.  In  pamphlet  form  this  gallant  officer, 
who  has  served  in  China,  sets  himself  the  task  of  writing  an 
account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Celestial  Empire  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  obvious  that  the  author's  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions  is  not  derived  from  practical  experi- 
ence, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  whence  come  many  of  his 
remarkable  statements.  He  relates  of  modern  China,  for 
instance  :  "  She  possesses  arsenals  where  guns  and  rifles  of 
the  most  superior  description  are  manufactured."  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  has  a  very  different  story  to  tell,  and  his  account  of 
these  factories  in  the  Yang-tse  is  anything  but  encouraging. 
The  Nanking  arsenal — one  of  the  most  important  in  China — he 
found  to  be  given  up  to  the  manufacture  of  obsolete  and 
worthless  gingalls,  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  designated  "guns  or  rifles  of  the  most  superior  de- 
scription." And  even  Mr.  Brodrick  would  hesitate  before 
committing  himself  to  the  following  piece  of  patriotic  optimism  : 
"  What  may  happen  now  in  the  Palace  of  Peking  no  one  can 
foretell,  but  it  may  really  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
whether  it  shall  be  British  or  Russian  ascendency — either  the 
Chinese  party  of  progress  or  the  party  of  non-progress.  The 
British  at  present,  no  doubt,  are  in  the  ascendent."  After  read- 
ing this  latter  statement  we  turned  back  in  perplexity  to  the 
title-page,  and  found  to  our  astonishment,  in  clear  type,  the 
figures  1899. 

"  Book  Auctions  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 
By  John  Lawler.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1899. 
Limited  in  scope  as  is  Mr.  John  Lawler's  little  volume,  for 
it  only  deals  with  sales  held  from  1676  to  1700,  it  is 
unquestionably  a  welcome  contribution  to  a  very  interesting 
subject.  The  origin  and  early  development  of  book  sales  in 
England  differ  from  most  other  new  movements,  in  that  nearly 
every  phase  of  their  history  is  recorded  ;  so  that  Mr.  Lawler's 
chief  work  has  been  to  collect  priced  catalogues  of  the  earlier 
sales  and  to  work  up  his  facts  from  these.  And  this  he  has 
done  with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves  but  little  for  any  future 
historian  to  discover.  The  book  is  rather  "  heavy "  reading, 
but  its  value  for  reference  purposes  is  none  the  less  great. 
Mr.  Lawler,  however,  omits  to  tell  us  that  at  Dr.  Benjamin 
Worsley's  sale  in  May,  1678,  the  Chaucer  of  1602  sold  for 
\l.  3s.  bd.,  that  Ben  Jonson's  "Works,"  1640,  realised  \l.  13J.  60?., 
and  that  Lovelace's  "  Lucasta "  was  knocked  down  for  lod. 
It  is  distinctly  interesting  to  notice  how  thoroughly  "at 
home  "  book  auctions  appear  to  hare  been  in  England  almost 
from  the  moment  of  their  introduction.  In  the  general 
chorus  of  approval  there  were  a  few  discordant  voices. 
John  Evelyn  especially  disliked  this  sub  hasta  "humour," 
as  he  calls  it,  of  disposing  of  books,  but  his  letters  to 
Pepys  prove  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  purchase  books 
under  the  hammer.  Auction  rogueries  almost  synchronised 
with  the  system  itself,  for  some  of  the  early  auctioneers  were 
more  than  suspected  of  employing  "  setters  "  to  run  up  the 
prices.  This  system  developed  later  on  into  various  methods 
of  making  the  purchaser  pay  "through  the  nose."  In  spite  of 
some  disadvantages,  it  was  realised  at  a  very  early  period  that 
open  competition  was  infinitely  preferable  to  the  only  other 
alternative  of  selling  a  library  en  bloc  to  a  bookseller.  What 
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was  true  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  is  equally  the 
fact  to-day. 

The  "Tutorial  Dynamics"  (Cilve)  is  a  clear  and  lucid  intro- 
ductionto  dynamics,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  names  of  the 
joint  editors,  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Bryan.  Although  professedly  a 
book  for  examination  purposes,  it  rightly  lays  stress  on  the 
necessity  of"  thoroughness  "  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  by  warning 
him  against  the  practice  of  getting  up  the  bare  formula?  in  the 
summaries  of  results.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  parallelogram 
of  velocity  is  introduced  late  in  the  book.  In  dynamics,  as  in 
every  other  subject,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  take  a  pupil 
along  too  fast. 

"In  Danger's  Hour "  (Cassell  and  Co.)  is  a  collection  of 
stories  of  daring  deeds,  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  young 
readers  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster.  Some  are,  we  assume, 
Mr.  Forster's  own  work.  Some  are  taken  from  the  pages  of 
Scott,  Stevenson,  and  other  well-known  authors.  The  coloured 
illustrations  will  no  doubt  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
book  in  youthful  eyes. 


THE  MARCH  REVIEWS. 

ARE  Imperial  responsibilities  a  national  gain?  The 
question  was  asked,  and  answered  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative,  by  Sir  George  Clarke,  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
"North  American  Review."  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  would  notfora  second  agree  that  Imperialism 
could  be  otherwise  than  harmful.  But  Mr.  Morley  stands 
almost  alone  among  leading  politicians  on  this  side,  and  in 
America  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  promises  to  become  a  political 
Mrs.  Partington.  In  the  "  National  Review,"  it  is  true,  a 
Radical  M.P.,  under  the  pretence  of  discussing  the  future  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  condemns  the  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
energy  on  what  he  elegantly  styles  "  civilisation  mongering," 
but  in  the  "Contemporary,"  Mr.  J.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
shows  how  much  a  rational  Radical  can  find  to  say  on  behalf 
of  Imperialism  in  its  latter-day  developments.  He  defines 
Imperialism  as  an  emotion,  a  conviction,  a  determination  and 
a  creed — an  emotion  of  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  magnificent 
heritage,  a  conviction  that  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  heritage  is  a  moral  tonic  for  the  British  race, 
a  determination  to  use  the  immense  opportunities  which 
dominion  presents  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  a 
creed  that  the  British  race  is  equal  to  the  task  it  is  called  on  to 
perform.  For  good  or  ill,  the  Americans  have  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  adventure  beyond  the  seas.  They  will  have  many  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  settle  down  to  a  regime 
loosely  defined  as  imperial.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  the  "  Century," 
reminds  them  that  dependencies  are  a  blessing  or  otherwise  in 
accordance  as  they  are  wisely  or  badly  managed.  He  has  been 
invited  to  tell  them  something  about  British  experience  in  the 
government  of  colonies.  To  that  experience  America  herself 
materially  contributed — a  point  on  which  Mr.  Bryce  is  diplo- 
matically silent.  When  he  assures  the  Americans  that  they 
have  a  bigger  task  in  the  Philippines  than  the  English  have 
had  to  face  in  India  or  elsewhere  during  the  last  fifty  years,  he 
simply  panders  to  trans-Atlantic  vanity.  In  this  he  offends  in 
company  with  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  whose  partialities  in  his 
history  of  the  American  Revolution  are  sharply  exposed  by  an 
anonymous  critic  in  "  Blackwood."  How,  asks  Mr.  Bryce, 
would  Great  Britain  proceed  in  the  Philippines  if  she  were 
in  the  position  in  which  the  United  States  find  themselves?  He 
sketches  an  elaborate  scheme  of  government,  amounting  to 
unblushing  annexation.  A  more  statesmanlike  suggestion  is 
that  made  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  America  should  do  in  the 
Philippines  what  Great  Britain  has  done  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. But  that  might  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  those  who 
embarked  upon  war  in  order  to  free  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Cubans  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  The  chances  are  that  the 
Americans,  in  appropriating  the  Philippines,  will  find  they  have 
undertaken  as  hard  and  costly  a  task  as  the  Belgians  on  the 
Congo.  In  the  "  Fortnightly"  Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  seeks 
to  vindicate  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  against  the 
violent  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  and  others,  but  he  admits  that  the  Black  Problem  is 
"of  yet  unknown  complexity."  It  is  a  trifle  absurd  to  suggest 
that  envy  and  greed  are  at  the  root  of  these  criticisms.  Docs 
Mr.  Boulger  think  that  the  "Times"  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  between  them  are  anxious  to  appropriate  the  Congo 
Free  State  ? 

There  arc  exceptionally  few  articles  on  foreign  policy  in  the 
Reviews  this  month.  In  the  "Fortnightly  -  Diplomaticus 
covers  a  good  deal  of  old  ground  showing  how  France  has 
failed  to  keep  faith  with  Great  Britain,  and  winding  up  with  a 
demand  that  she  should  sell  her  rights  in  Newfoundland  by  way 
of  proving  the  reality  of  her  desire  for  peace.  A  solution  of 
the  Newfoundland  problem  somewhat  on  these  lines  is  fore- 
shadowed in  "  Macmillan  -  Magazine."  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
dealing  with  the  "  peace  of  Europe"  in  the  " Contemporary, 
regards  I' ranee  as  a  menace  from  anothi  r  standpoint  that  of 
the  revanche — but  he  is  equally  severe  on  Russian  action  in  the 
Balkans,  and  on  the  Vatican  on  account  of  its  temporal  claims. 


He  demands  that  all  three  should  forthwith  abandon  these 
cherished  schemes.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  lengthy  statement  of 
Vatican  views,  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  does  not  encourage  a  hope 
that  the  Pope  may  see  his  way  to  surrendering  what  Mr. 
Stillman  regards  as  an  insane  ambition.  Roman  Catholic  hopes, 
however,  run  high  just  now.  The  discussion  of  the  Church  and 
the  Irish  University  Questions  has  been  closely  watched  on  the 
chance  that  it  may  serve  the  ends  of  the  Papacy.  It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Reverend  Guinness  Rogers  if  the  Pope  fails  to 
believe  that  the  drift  of  things  is  Romewards.  In  an  article 
which  comes  first  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  he  says  :  "That 
the  Anglican  Church  is  rapidly  drifting  towards  Romanism  is 
patent  to  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  observers."  Mr.  Rogers, 
obviously,  is  not  an  impartial  observer.  His  article,  however, 
is  intended  to  promote  not  Romanism  but  Nonconformity — a 
consummation  which  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  another  article 
in  the  "  Nineteenth,"  seems  to  fear.  Mr.  Smith  makes  an  appeal 
to  Ritualist  "  recusants "  to  pause  before  doing  anything 
calculated  to  involve  the  disruption  of  the  Church.  Protes- 
tant apprehensions  are  manifest  in  two  articles  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
Irish  University  proposals,  one  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  the 
"  Contemporary,"  the  other  by  Mr.  Anthony  Traill  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth." At  the  same  time  that  both  evince  real  sympathy 
with  Roman  Catholic  claims,  neither  is  willing  that  these 
should  be  met  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestants.  The  two. 
articles,  by  making  it  clear  that  Sectarian  prejudice  bars  the  way, 
strengthen  the  case  for  a  Roman  Catholic  University.  Mr. 
Traill  cries  somewhat  melodramatically  "  Plands  off  Trinity," 
and  urges  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  prejudice  to  Trinity,  the  lay 
College  at  Maynooth  should  be  restored. 

Several  articles  in  the  March  reviews  are  especially  note- 
worthy. First  among  them  is  that  by  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in" 
the  "  Nineteenth,"  on  "A  University  for  the  People."  Higher 
Popular  Education  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  Mr.  Churton  Collins  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  in 
suggesting  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Polytechnics  of  to-day 
should  be  augmented  on  the  lines  of  the  University  Extension 
lectures.  "  It  is  the  very  alphabet  of  true  social  and  political 
wisdom  to  secure  that  in  education  the  supply  should  be  pro- 
portioned and  adapted  to  the  need."  Mr.  Collins  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Education  Acts  have  so  far  levelled  up  the  people  as  to 
make  the  discovery  of  some  supplementary  scheme,  other  than 
technical  and  industrial,  imperative.  In  "  Blackwood's  "  there  is 
a  caustic  denunciation  of  "  the  Sins  of  Education,"  Mr.  Forster's 
work  in  1870  being  held  responsible  for  the  vulgarisation  of  the 
press  and  the  multiplication  of  "  weekly  or  monthly  ragbag's  of 
gossip  or  sensation."  However  true  that  may  be,  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  adduces  convincing  proof  that  popular  education 
has  accomplished  great  and  worthy  things.  From  education 
to  old-age  pensions  is  a  wide  sweep,  but  popular  education  can 
hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  case  in  favour  of  State  provision 
for  the  veterans  of  industry.  In  the  "  Fortnightly,"  the  author 
of  "  Life  in  Our  Villages  "  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
only  question  on  which  the  Radicals  can  hope  to  unite  and 
sweep  the  country.  He  suggests  that  a  beginning  should  be 
made  with  extreme  old  age — say,  80  years — and  that  by  degrees 
the  age  should  be  lowered  as  the  system  gets  into  working 
order.  Mr.  John  Hutton,  M.P.,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  in 
the  "  National,"  naturally  considers  that  his  scheme  for  Cottage 
Homes  offers  advantages  over  any  pension  scheme.  According 
to  his  computation,  Cottage  Homes  for  the  deserving  poor  who 
are  over  65  years  of  age  can  be  maintained  for  ,£900,000  per 
annum.  Of  the  purely  political  articles,  the  most  striking  is 
that  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  on  "  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Home 
Rule."  It  is  an  attempt  to  convict  the  Tories  of  backsliding 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  Question  ;  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
looked  sympathetically  on  the  idea  of  Irish  self-government 
is  well  known,  but  his  version  of  the  famous  interview 
with  Parnell  was  not  Parnell's.  The  truth  with  regard  to  Lord 
Carnarvon  seems  to  be  summed  up  in  his  own  words,  privately 
printed  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  which  he  regrets  that  "the 
defenders  of  the  constitution  do  not  anticipate  and  turn  the 
edge  of  those  measures  which  are  thrust  upon  the  country  only 
to  gratify  some  unscrupulous  faction."  Was  not  Lord  Carnar- 
von's purpose  in  his  interviews  with  Parnell  to  turn  the  edge  of 
Home  Rule  by  granting  some  measure  of  local  sclfg  o\ -eminent  f. 
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NOTES. 

The  hand  of  the  Muscovite  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
insolent  manner — subsequently  somewhat  modified — in 
which  the  Chinese  Government  gave  answer  to  the 
demands  of  Italy  for  the  recognition  of  an  Italian 
sphere  of  influence.  The  wisdom  of  directly  insulting 
the  Italian  representative  at  Peking  by  returning  his 
dispatch  may  be  questioned,  for  it  has  undoubtedly 
given  Italy  an  excuse  for  enforcing  her  demands  by 
way  of  retaliation  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Chinese  would  not  have  acted  in  this  high-handed 
manner,  unless  backed  up  and  encouraged  by  the 
Power  which  to  them  justly  represents  physical  pre- 
dominance in  the  Far  East.  One  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Russia  has  purposely  instigated  the 
Chinese  Government  to  adopt  a  course  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  hostile  acts,  and  that  she  intends  to 
draw  profit  from  the  embarrassments  which  she  has 
helped  to  create. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  that  British  policy  is  con- 
cerned with  two  main  issues  in  the  Far  East  :  the 
interference  of  Russia  with  the  security  pledged  to 
British  investors  in  the  Northern  Railway  loan,  and  the 
impending  partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  are 
glad  to  recognise  that  there  are  now  signs  of  what 
might  be  called  a  hesitating  firmness  in  the  Govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  Russia  at  Peking.  The 
past  has  taught  us  that  Muscovite  opposition  is  apt 
to  vanish  when  confronted  with  resolution  ;  but  it 
would  in  any  case  be  a  grievous  error  to  purchase 
momentary  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  British  prestige, 
and  the  legitimate  protection  of  British  interests.  The 
time  has  arrived  to  demonstrate  to  the  Chinese 
Government  that  England  is  capable  of  upholding  her 
rights.  When  once  the  Peking  authorities  have  been 
convinced  of  the  fact,  there  will  result  an  enormous 
increase  of  British  influence  at  the  capital.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  Yang-tse  Valley  as  the  British  sphere,  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  integrity  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Chinese  Empire,  will  then  become  objects 
capable  of  easy  attainment. 

"  When  the  trees  bud"  is  now  the  accepted  time  for 
revolutions  and  rumours  of  revolution,  but  the  Sick 
Man's  self-constituted  heirs-apparent  seem  constrained 
to  postpone  their  menace  of  Macedonia  to  a  more  in- 
convenient season.  It  is  not  that  the  spill  of  Greece 
has  been  duly  taken  to  heart  as  an  object-lesson.  In- 
deed the  salving  of  burnt  fingers  by  the  Cretan  settle- 
ment must  distil  any  precepts  which  should  have  been 


enforced.  But  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  is  now  as 
unready  as  it  is  unreedy.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  states- 
man enough  to  know  how  to  wait.  With  his  very 
proper  theories  of  government,  he  will  never  discount 
his  reversion  to  the  throne  of  Constantine  by  heeding 
the  intempestive  calls  of  revolutionary  societies  to 
"  come  over  into  Macedonia."  Moreover,  the  loss  of 
his  faithful  Stoilov,  and  the  growing  difficulties  of  post- 
poning his  Faust's  reckoning  with  Russia,  leave  his 
hands  overfull  at  home.  The  German  King  of  Rouma- 
nia  is  bounded  by  his  remoteness  and  the  apathy  of  his 
subjects.  Alone  the  professional  gambler,  who  now 
holds  the  hand  of  Servia,  may  threaten  to  provoke  a 
misdeal. 

King  Milan  is  now  perilously  near  the  end  of  his 
resources,  and  if  he  espy  a  prospect  of  fresh  fish  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  Old  Servia,  he  may  cast  his  lines 
there  and  hasten  his  submersion.  But  he  is  not  a  serious 
factor  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  man  who  ran  from 
Slivnitsa  may  not  affright  the  burghers  of  Uskub  by  the 
terror  of  his  military  exploits.  The  amusing  snubs 
wherewith  the  Russian  Minister  has  been  making  him  a 
laughing-stock  are  as  eloquent  a  proof  as  any  of  King 
Milan's  impotency.  The  key  to  Macedonia  is  neither 
at  Belgrade  nor  at  Sofia,  nor  even  at  Vienna,  but  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Though  Austria  is  now  a  Balkan  State, 
she  has  neither  the  vigour  nor  the  subtlety  of  the 
Russian.  Those  who  dread  the  budding  of  trees  in 
Macedonia  may  find  reassurance,  not  in  peace  rescripts 
or  any  other  variety  of  bluff,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
temporary  policy  of  Russia  is  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet  crisis  was  bound  to  come,  and 
Alfonsists  may  plume  themselves  upon  the  fact  that 
Premier  Stork  is  less  grossly  incapable  and  discredited 
than  Premier  Log.  The  new  Ministry  starts  with  a 
comparatively  clean  record,  and  that  is  something. 
But  all  admirers  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Spain  must 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  more.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  had  from  Carlism,  time  alone  can  show. 
At  present  it  is  enough  that  the  Duke  of  Madrid  proffers 
the  most  tempting  programme.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  rights  or  of  his  principles,  at  least  he 
offers  a  strong  government,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
first,  most  pressing  need  of  the  country.  Before 
stability,  prosperity  or  even  national  honour  may  be 
thought  of,  the  whole  incubus  of  selfish  officialism  and 
wholesale  peculation  must  be  swept  away.  If  the 
present  regimen  be  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this, 
every  friend  of  order  must  applaud,  but  until  some  sign 
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shall  have  been  given,  there  can  be  little  temptation  to 
hope,  and  none  to  confide. 

In  any  case,  without  some  revolution,  Spain  must 
henceforward  be  relegated  to  the  small  fry  among 
nations.  Don  Carlos  has,  however,  proposed  a  policy 
which  might  revive  something  of  her  old  Empire  on 
federal  lines.  The  soreness  over  the  loss  of  her  sub- 
jects in  South  America  has  now  been  healed  by  time, 
and  feelings  of  fraternity  are  heartily  reciprocated. 
Spaniards  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  applaud  the 
same  bull-fighters  and  the  same  pelota-players ;  they 
are  actuated  by  the  same  instincts  ;  they  possess  a  far 
closer  ' '  union  of  hearts  "  than  that  which  unites  us,  even 
in  our  present  stage  of  gush,  with  the  doubtful  Anglo- 
Saxondom  of  the  States.  The  South  American  repub- 
lics have  proved  a  sufficient  failure  as  a  political  experi- 
ment to  warrant  a  strong  man  itching  to  weld  them 
into  one  mighty  realm,  which  would  not  look  by  any 
means  small  beside  the  commercial  republic  of  the 
North.  It  is  now  an  article  of  the  Carlist  programme 
to  call  into  being  an  hegemony  of  United  Spanish- 
speaking  States  with  the  old  country  as  predominant 
partner  ;  and  the  scheme  is  not  absolutely  visionary,  for 
it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  all  parties.  There  are 
even  hopes  that  Portugal,  now  on  the  verge  of  crum- 
bling, and  perhaps  not  altogether  disinclined  to  sell  her 
colonies,  if  not  herself,  to  the  highest  bidder,  might  be 
induced  to  conform.  If  Spain  could  thus  demonstrate 
that  she  has  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  war,  there 
would  assuredly  be  no  reason  to  despair  of  her  future, 
and  disaster  might  once  more  prove  salvation. 

In  connexion  with  the  Muscat  incident  it  may  be 
noted  that  for  many  months  past  the  Indian  papers  have 
been  exercised  at  the  secret  working  of  Russia  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Activity  on  the  part  of  Russian  advance- 
agents  is  always  the  forerunner  of  some  trouble  which 
can  be  made  to  assume  inconvenient  proportions  if  the 
occasion  arises.  It  was  prophesied  that  opposition  to 
Russia  at  Peking  would  be  answered  by  a  counter-move 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  the  Merv  railway  pushed  on  in  haste  to 
Khusk  in  Afghan  territory,  and  the  agent  of  the 
European  ally  of  the  Tsar  seeking  a  strategic  basis  in 
Oman.  The  voice  is  French  but  the  hand,  it  is  hinted, 
is  the  hand  of  Russia. 

One  Poland  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  for  Russia, 
she  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  create  another  by  attempt- 
ing to  Russianise  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  which, 
according  to  its  fundamental  laws,  is,  or  was,  a  personal 
appanage  of  the  Russian,  as  formerly  Hanover  of  the 
English  Crown.  But  little  by  little  all  has  changed. 
The  Panslavists  flushed  by  the  success  of  their  dragon- 
nades  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  where  they  had  only 
a  minority  to  deal  with,  have  long  been  casting 
covetous  eyes  on  this  free  country  whose  inhabitants 
they  long  to  convert  into  Russian  patriots  and  Greek 
Churchmen.  They  started  by  Russianising  the  posts 
and  telegraphs,  by  making  the  Russian  word  of  com- 
mand obligatory  in  the  Finnish  army,  and  by  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  Russian  from  Government  officials. 

As  long  as  the  late  Tsar  lived  the  Finnish  people 
were  safe.    He  knew  he  was  never  more  secure  from 
the  Nihilists  than  when, he  was  among  the  loyal  popula- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  now  by  a  sort  of  irony  or 
pretence  of  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  Nihilists,  who  point  at  a  free  Finland  and  ask  why 
there  cannot  be  a  free  Russia,  Finland  is  to  be  deprived 
of  her  liberty.    The  Diet  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
rest  is  a  mere  matter  of  time.   Unfortunately  Finland  has 
all  to  lose  by  absorption  ;  economically,  because  her 
currency  is  not  a  depreciated  one  like  the  Russian. 
Again  her  railways  have  been  largely  built  by  loans 
payable  abroad  in  gold.    The  introduction  of  the  Rus- 
sian cui  rency  will  go  far  to  cripple  her,  just  as  the  need 
of  finding  a  large  amount  of  gold  for  England  hampers 
India.     From  a  Customs  point  of  view  the  change 
is  still  more  fatal.    The  Finlander  is  a  sober  mortal. 
His  staple   drink  is  coffee  and  tea,  but  the  Russian 
duties  on  these  are  so  high  that  he  will  necessarily  be 
driven  to  "Vodka."    Verily  in  Finland  this  "peace- 
loving  Tsar"  "  solitudinem  facit,  paccm  appellat." 


A  rumour  is  current  in  India  that  a  section  of  the 
Government  favours  the  establishment  at  Lundi  Kotal 
of  an  ordinary  cantonment  garrisoned  by  regular  troops. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  statement  that  a  large  sum — 
put  at  twelve  lakhs — is  to  be  spent  in  the  Khyber.  Lundi 
Kotal  is  on  the  north-west  or  Kabul  side  of  the  Khyber 
and  has  hitherto  been  held  by  tribal  levies.  Since  the 
Tirah  campaign  it  has  been  temporarily  occupied  by 
regular  troops  including  artillery.  The  place  is  un- 
healthy and  the  water  supply  very  defective.  Such  an 
advance  would  be  a  very  serious  step.  It  would  excite 
the  Amir's  apprehensions — which  might  be  disregarded. 
It  would  lock  up  a  considerable  force  and  eventually 
necessitate  an  addition  to  the  standing  army.  It  would 
involve  annual  movements  for  victualling  and  relieving 
the  troops.  All  this  means  heavy  fresh  charges  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

Ill-directed  enthusiasm,  especially  in  the  effort  to 
apply  public  funds  to  private  uses,  was  the  note  of  the 
American  Congress  which  came  to  an  end  on  Saturday. 
The  Congress  will  be  judged,  however,  and  probably 
judged  severely,  by  the  future  historian,  for  its  manner 
of  promoting  war.  For  there  would,  most  certainly, 
never  have  been  any  war  with  Spain  unless  Congress 
had  intervened  ruthlessly,  and  induced  President 
McKinley  to  abdicate  his  position  of  peacemaker.  No 
doubt  the  President  might  have  withstood  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  party  bosses  if  he  had  been  a  strong  man. 
This  he  is  not,  however,  as  he  has  shown  by  every 
turn  in  his  presidential  career.  Whenever  he  has  come 
to  a  point  at  which  an  important  decision  was  required 
he  has  either  shirked  it  or  cast  the  responsibility  upon 
Congress. 

If  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  expressing  at 
Hull  the  sentiments  and  the  intentions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Tories  need  fear  nothing  in  the  future, 
almost  the  far  future,  but  their  own  defects.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  know  precisely  what  Sir  Henry  does  repre- 
sent. Put  in  to  keep  up  appearances,  while  his  party  is 
settling  on  a  real  leader,  he  has  just  to  cover  the  situa- 
tion ;  so  that  all  he  says  may  be  merely  temporary.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  this  antiquated  Liberal  can  really 
stand  for  the  Radical  party.  Sir  Henry  seems  to  be 
absolutely  impervious  to  the  political  forces  at  work 
around  him.  He  thinks  Home  Rule  has  all  the  old 
fascination  for  the  Irish  people  and  still  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  world.  He  thinks  representative  govern- 
ment is  still  the  people's  palladium  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  the  Liberal  saints.  He  imagines  it  is  political  changes 
the  working  classes  are  thinking  about.  He  has  learnt 
nothing  since  he  entered  Parliament  thirty  years  ago. 

The  little  he  had  to  say  on  the  social  questions 
which  more  and  more  closely  occupy  those  who  live  in 
their  own  day,  only  exposes  more  plainly  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  sterility.  Correctly  coached  to 
say  that  overcrowding  is  the  great  social  evil,  he  had 
not  a  suggestion  to  offer,  but  hurried  on  to  point  out 
difficulties  attending  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
which  everyone  knew  before  ;  everyone  at  least,  who 
had  thought  of  the  question  as  something  other  than 
matter  for  a  party  speech.  The  Liberal  leader  cares  for 
none  of  these  things,  he  is  in  earnest  only  about  pulling" 
down  the  House  of  Lords  and  sneering  cheaply  at 
Church  schools.  Surely  he  must  have  prompted  his 
chairman  to  give  him  as  text  the  ancient  shibboleth  of 
middle-class  Liberalism. 

What  we  want  to  know  is,  does  this  represent  the 
Liberal  party?  If  so,  it  is  a  very  retrograde  move- 
ment ;  good  indeed  for  Tories,  but  unhappy  lor  their 
opponents.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  grieve  very 
deeply  if  Liberals  choose  to  take  a  suicidal  course.  But 
unfortunately  they  cannot  indulge  this  particular 
method  of  suicide  without  hurting  the  country  as  well 
as  themselves.  There  are  numbers  of  social  reforms 
dying  tor  attention  am!  if  the  Radicals  are  going  to 
allow  all  their  energies  to  he  diverted  to  selling  up 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  and  pulling  down  the  Lords,  one 
of  the  forces  which  might  help  forward  social  legisla- 
tion, party  competition — which  often  means  party  co- 
operation— -will  be  gone.  Are  those  Liberals,  who 
have  been  working  conscientiously  at  dangerous  trades, 
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at  public  health,  at  hours  and  conditions  of  labour, 
going  to  let  a  stop-gap  leader  drag  them  back  into 
deserted  paths,  that  lead  nowhere  ? 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  views  on  the  Soudan  policy  and  Imperial 
expansion  generally.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  and 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  do  not  agree  with  him, 
but  the  aspect  of  the  subject  he  presents  is  a  serious 
one,  and  weight  might  be  given  to  his  views,  if  weight 
can  be  given  to  any  man's  views  who  speaks  one  way 
and  votes  another.  Then  as  to  national  expenditure, 
the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  is  not  as  bright  as  it 
is  true  ;  but  there  too  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  relief. 
He  could  do  nothing  with  the  problem,  but  extract 
from  it  one  or  two  not  very  telling  party  scores. 

Any  taxpayer  who  is  disposed  to  groan  under  the 
increasing  burden  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  may  learn  from 
Mr.  Goschen's  speech  on  Thursday  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  hardly  a  choice  in  the  matter.  If  other' 
Powers  go  on  piling  up  expenditure  on  fleets — a  menace 
to  Britain  first  and  especially  British  commerce — howcan 
we  afford  to  halt  in  preparing  to  meet  any  possible 
combination  ?  The  United  States,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  now  entering,  or  think  of  entering,  the 
ring  of  naval  Powers.  At  the  same  time  if  the 
others  are  agreeable  England,  as  the  First  Lord  says, 
will  not  bar  the  way  to  the  Tsar's  fair-seeming  pro- 
posals. 

The  sum-total  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
report  seems  to  be,  that  bribery  and  corruption  are 
rampant  in  every  department  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  Even  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  old 
electoral  system  was  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  seri- 
ously immoral.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  by  criminal 
legislation  to  purify  that  system.  Can  we  attack  business 
dishonesty  of  this  kind  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with 
equal  success  ?  A  surprising  amount  of  honesty  is  due 
to  the  criminal  law  ;  and  it  is  not  many  people  who 
should  throw  stones  at  those  who  do  wrong  "  with  a 
pang  of  conscience "  in  order  to  be  even  with  their 
rivals.  We  can  strengthen  our  aggregate  conscience 
in  the  usual  way — by  criminal  legislation  :  and  secure 
at  least  better  action,  if  not  a.  higher  moral  sense. 
Whatever  difficulties  Lord  Russell  and  Sir  Edward 
Fry  may  meet  with,  it  is  not  enough  to  exhort 
the  commercial  and  professional  authorities  to  preach 
abstract  morality.  There  must  be  a  power  of  punishing 
dishonest  trade  practices,  such  as  existed  in  the  old 
trades  guilds. 

The  dispute  in  the  building  trade  has  been  carried  on 
so  far  rather  perfunctorily.  Neither  masters  nor  men  seem 
quite  sure  of  their  ground,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
see  why.  Upon  the  disputable  points  the  men  are  not 
getting  their  usual  backing  from  Trades-Unionist  quar- 
ters, and  the  utmost  censure  upon  the  masters  is  that 
they  ought  to  have  accepted  a  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference ;  and  now  this  seems  likely  to  be  arranged. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  masters  have  a  good 
case  upon  the  patent  facts,  they  are  handicapped  by 
reticence  upon  certain  matters  about  which  they  would 
probably  be  wiser  to  express  themselves.  In  this  par- 
ticular dispute  it  is  not  Trade-Unionism,  properly  so 
called,  that  the  masters  are  covertly  fighting.  The  men 
of  the  Unions  know  this  and,  as  a  Trade-Unionist  leader 
has  said,  though  they  come  out  without  a  murmur 
there  is  silent  discontent.  The  best  of  them  feel  they 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  gutter  by  a  handful  of 
men  who  use  the  plasterers'  organisation  for  political 
ends. 

The  Progressives  on  the  London  County  Council  will 
have  some  trouble  next  Tuesday  in  finding  a  good  man 
to  fill  the  post  of  chairman.  Lord  Tweedmouth  and 
Lord  Carrington  have  refused  the  offer;  which  will 
surprise  no  one.  The  chairmanship  of  the  greatest  of 
municipal  councils  has  been  degraded  into  a  reward 
for  wire-pulling  :  so  that  it  is  only  wire-pullers  who  care 
to  have  it.  Other  and  better  men  may  possibly  be 
persuaded  to  serve,  but  with  difficulty  ;  the  wire-pullers 
will  see  to  that. 


The  London  School  Board  may  be  congratulated  on 
its  recognition,  tardy  though  it  is,  of  the  claims  of  the 
assistant  mistresses,  whose  salaries  are  to  be  increased 
at  a  rate  practically  proportionate  with  the  masters.  In 
our  view  there  is  no  reason  why  the  payment  of  the 
mistresses  should  not  be  absolutely  uniform  with  that 
of  the  masters  ;  still  the  Board's  decision  is  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes.  This  reform  originated  with  the 
Church  group,  the  Progressives  ultimately  falling  in 
line.  The  Diggleites,  not  seeing  that  any  electioneering 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  doing  anything  for 
women  who  had  not  votes,  held  aloof. 

The  Musketry  Inspector's  report  shows  that  a  training, 
spread  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  year  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  required,  and,  although  fire  discipline  is  good, 
the  fact  that  fire-unit  commanders  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  art  of  being  brief  without  becoming  obscure  empha- 
sizes the  necessity.  It  is  true  that  there  is  monthly 
musketry,  but  that  has  not  enough  realism  about  it.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  regimental  mus- 
ketry staffs  are  not  up  to  date.  The  latter  should  there- 
fore be  called  upon  to  requalify  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  Hythe.  As 
it  is,  although  much  has  there  been  done  to  introduce  a 
rational  instead  of  a  parrot-like  system  of  instruction, 
good  results  are  often  largely  negatived  by  regi- 
mental instructors  being  behind  the  times.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  letter-perfect  N.C.O.'s,  to  whom  the 
report  alludes,  do  not  more  satisfactorily  demonstrate 
what  they  teach.  Probably  they  have  never  themselves 
been  taught  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  laying  up  trouble  for  himself 
and  his  successors  by  obstinately  shutting  his  eyes  to 
the  truth  of  the  so-called  "  ritualist "  riots  in  Belfast. 
A  rector  is  charged  with  being  a  "  papist  in  dis- 
guise "  because  he  intones  the  service  and  uses 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  Accordingly  his  church 
is  invaded  at  every  service  by  a  disorderly  mob  who 
whistle,  shout,  stamp  their  feet,  cry  "popery"  and 
"we  won't  have  it"  and  express  their  desire  "to  tear 
the  heart  out  of  the  old  papist."  Outside  the  rector  is 
hustled  and  pelted  with  stones,  and  his  windows  are 
broken.  This  has  been  going  on,  as  we  have  said,  for 
months,  but  when  Mr.  Balfour's  attention  is  called  to  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  simply  remarks  that  he 
is  "  aware  of  the  facts  stated  "  but  has  not  "  hitherto  " 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  steps. 

If  anyone  could  have  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
rural  England  at  about  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  even- 
ing, an  interesting  spectacle  would  have  been  revealed 
to  him.  Our  villagers  >  were  engaged  at  that  hour 
in  putting  into  operation  that  "great  charter  of  rural 
liberty,"  the  Parish  Councils  Act.  In  other  words,  they 
were  electing  their  parish  councillors  for  the  coming 
year.  If  our  observer  had  heard  of  the  wonders  which 
were  to  be  worked  by  these  institutions,  of  the  desire  of 
the  villages  for  councils,  and  their  supposed  joy  and 
gratitude  to  the  Liberal  party  when  they  received  them, 
he  would  look,  naturally,  for  great  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  he  would  have 
looked  in  vain.  Did  ever  an  institution,  flourished  into 
existence  with  such  big  words,  fall  into  contempt  within 
so  short  a  time  as  has  the  Parish  Council?  There  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  attendance  at  the 
election  meetings,  or  persuading  candidates  to  come 
forward.  The  councils,  when  they  are  elected,  in  many 
cases  hold  their  one  statutory  meeting  to  elect  a  chair- 
man, and  never  meet  again  during  their  period  of  office. 

Several  journals  have  taken  up  the  campaign  very 
properly  started  in  "The  Builder"  against  the  engineers' 
designs  for  a  new  bridge  at  Vauxhall,  and  a  numerously 
signed  protest  has  been  published.  The  design  is  not 
only  a  lamentable  affair  in  line,  proportion,  and  detail, 
but  also  employs  that  most  detestable  of  materials, 
polished  granite.  Granite  is  only  tolerable  in  rough 
unpolished  blocks,  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  used  it  for  the 
lower  story  of  Scotland  Yard,  with  a  charming  effect  of 
grey  against  the  red  of  the  superstructure.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  when  the  engineers'  designs  shall  have 
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been  rejected,  we  may  fare  worse  with  the  architects. 
Heaven  send  us  a  Pontifex  ! 

Meantime  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  daily  press  is 
supporting1  our  protest  against  the  destruction  of  old 
Kew  Bridge  ;  a  more  vital  matter.  Whether  the  new 
Vauxhall  Bridge  is  to  be  very  bad  or  pretty  good  is  un- 
important compared  with  the  fate  of  the  loveliest  bridge 
near  London.  The  new  tramway  and  traffic  bridge 
should  be  constructed  lower  down  (it  ought  to  be  low 
enough  to  save  the  incomparable  view '  of  the  whole 
Strand-on-the-Green  reach).  We  hope  all  newspapers 
and  powers  more  important  than  newspapers  will  unite 
in  making  an  effective  protest  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
"  Daily  News  "  well  points  out  that  the  cost  of  cutting 
new  approaches  would  probably  be  balanced  by  the 
saving  of  the  temporary  bridge. 

This  is  a  Rembrandt  year,  and  the  National  Gallery 
is  richer  for  two  fine  examples  of  the  later  work  of  the 
master.  Secured  from  an  English  collection  after  pro- 
longed negotiations,  they  are  at  last  safely  hung  in  the 
gallery,  one  each  side  of  the  great  Vandyck.  The 
woman  is  the  finer  of  the  two  portraits,  recalling  Lord 
Wantage's  portrait  (No.  15)  at  the  Academy.  But  both 
are  of  a  kind  not  represented  hitherto  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  their  purchase  does  something  to  balance 
the  Director's  blunders  in  other  directions.  It  is  odd, 
by  the  way,  how  scanty  a  show  we  have  of  Vandyck's 
work. 

The  sports  having  now  been  decided  at  both  Uni- 
versities, a  perusal  of  their  results  enables  one  to  fore- 
cast what  may  happen  at  Queen's  Club,  24  March, 
when  the  programme  will  contain  ten  instead  of  the 
usual  nine  events,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  a  half-mile 
race.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  home  meetings  seems 
to  point  to  a  "tie"  of  five  events  to  Oxford  and  five 
events  to  Cambridge,  unless  Fortune — as  is  her  wont — 
allows  to  Cambridge  on  land  the  luck  which  is  denied 
to  her  on  water.  Cambridge  look  like  winning 
the  three  miles  with  Workman  and  the  mile  with 
Hunter,  who  should  have  won  last  year.  The  half-mile 
is  open  :  the  quarter  should  prove  a  well-balanced 
match  between  Davison  of  Cambridge  and  Hollins  of 
Oxford,  the  chances  being  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Oxford  should  also  win  the  100  yards  and 
hurdles,  as  also  the  high  jump.  The  long  jump  is 
doubtful. 

The  Cambridge  crew  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  the  last  few  days.  Although  they  have 
not  quite  the  uniformity  of  Oxford,  their  work  is  better 
and  their  swing  longer.  It  is  early  yet  to  prophesy  as 
to  their  chances  of  success,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  row  in  better  style  and  are  faster  than  any 
Cambridge  crew  since  1890.  The  most  conspicuous 
faults  at  present  are  that  neither  Saunderson  (6)  nor 
Payne  (4)  rows  the  stroke  right  home  with  the  others. 
If  these  two  men  learn  to  "  finish  out  "  long  and  hard, 
it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the  pace  of  the  boat. 
On  Thursday  they  rowed  the  full  course  on  the  flood  in 
19  min.  56  sec.  The  conditions  were  not  favourable  for 
a  fast  time,  and  their  performance  was  on  the  whole  a 
very  creditable  one.  If  they  continue  to  improve  at 
the  present  rate  it  will  take  a  very  fast  crew  to  beat 
them  on  the  25th. 

Everyone,  possibly  even  members  of  the  Church 
Association,  will  congratulate  the  Pope  on  conva- 
lescence. By  the  way,  there  exists  a  prophecy  old 
but  little  known  which  purported,  and  still  purports, 
to  foretell  the  characteristics  of  future  Popes.  St. 
Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1172,  is  the  re- 
puled  author.  But  it  is  thought  to  be  a  forgery 
perpetrated  by  the  partisans  of  Cardinal  Simoncelli  in 
1590,  to  influence  the  Conclave  in  electing  Urban  VII. 's 
successor.  The  hitter's  motto  in  the  prophecy  was  "  De 
urbe  antiquitatis  ;  "  and,  as  Simoncelli  came  from 
Orvieto,  "  Urbs  vctus,"  it  was  put  forward  as  indicat- 
ing him.  Pius  IX.  is  "Crux  de  cruce,"  Leo  XIII. 
"  Lumen  in  ctclo,"  and  his  successor  "  Ignis  ardens." 
The  latter,  according  to  the  prophecy,  has  only  eight 
successors,  the  last  of  whom  is  "  De  gloria  oliva\" 


THE  MUSCAT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

THE  quarrelsome  man  usually  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  temper.  He  is  avoided  socially ;  he  never 
gets  on  in  business  ;  and  he  subsides  into  a  friendless 
and  unsuccessful  old  age.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
temperament  let  loose  in  an  editorial  room,  and  ranging 
at  large  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  pays  no 
penalty,  and  is  sometimes  rewarded  by  pence  and  praise, 
though  it  may  egg  two  nations  on  to  war.  In  a  lead- 
ing article  on  the  Muscat  incident  last  Wednesday  the 
"Times"  accused  M.  Delcasse,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  of  "  telling  on  Monday  a  transparently  mis- 
leading story,"  which  he  must  have  known  "  would  be 
exposed  on  Tuesday  ;  "  and  of  "  trying  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  public  by  shuffling  between  the 
original  demand  made  by  the  French  agent  which  has 
been  cancelled,  and  the  actual  demand  of  the  French 
Government  to  which  we  do  not  object."  Thus  we 
have  a  journal,  which  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  believe 
to  be  inspired  by  the  British  Government,  and 
which  they  regard  as  the  peculiar  spokesman  of 
the  British  nation,  telling  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  in  the  coarsest  terms  that  he  is  a  liar  and  a 
shuffler.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  of  course  we 
know  that  the  ' '  Times  "  has  no  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  our  Government  than  the  other  big  dailies, 
perhaps  rather  less  than  some.  We  cannot  help  asking 
ourselves,  what  sort  of  Britons,  and  what  kind  of 
mind,  do  the  above  methods  of  controversy  represent? 
In  the  disputes  of  private  life  the  typical  Briton  is 
reserved,  and  does  not  readily  unpack  his  heart  in 
words.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  any  considerable 
section  of  our  countrymen  approve  of  brutal  and  pro- 
vocative language  in  the  conduct  of  a  diplomatic 
dispute  with  a  friendly  neighbour,  or  of  insolent  impu- 
tations upon  the  good  faith  of  a  statesman,  who  holds 
in  France  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Lord  Salisbury 
in  this  country.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  bulk  of 
Frenchmen  cannot  know  how  very  different  are  the 
feelings  of  society  and  the  man  in  the  street  towards 
their  country,  from  those  of  the  hectoring  editors. 

What  are  the  facts  of  this  mere  misunderstanding 
about  Muscat?  They  were  stated  with  perfect  clearness 
by  Mr.  Brodrick.  Exactly  a  year  ago  the  French  Agent 
at  Muscat  obtained  from  the  Sultan,  for  use  as  a  coal 
depot,  the  lease  or  concession  of  a  piece  of  land  in  a 
small  harbour  some  way  from  Muscat.  The  terms  of 
the  lease  were  such  that  the  French  Government  might 
have  fortified  the  harbour  and  hoisted  its  flag.  That 
such  a  concession  was  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  1862, 
by  which  France  and  Great  Britain  bound  themselves 
to  respect  the  independence  of  Muscat,  and  incompatible 
with  the  special  undertaking  of  the  Sultan  to  ourselves 
not  to  alienate  any  portion  of  his  territory  to  another 
Power,  is  not  denied  by  anybody.  But  the  French 
Agent,  having  obtained  what  he  rightly  considered  as  a 
pearl  of  a  concession,  thought  it  prudent  to  practise  con- 
cealment, even  towards  his  own  Government,  for  the  time 
being.  What  a  clever  man  he  would  be,  and  what  would 
not  be  his  reward,  if  he  should  get  behind  the  treaty 
and  the  British  Government,  and  secure  for  France  a 
fortified  coaling-station  on  the  Persian  Gulf!  It  was 
what  the  Americans  call  "real  smart;"  but  happily 
the  secret  could  not  be  kept.  In  November  last  Sir 
Edmund  Monson  was  told  to  inquire  at  the  Quai 
D'Orsay  whether  the  rumours  as  to  the  acquisition  by 
France  of  land  on  the  littoral  of  Muscat  were  true.  M. 
Delcasse  declared  that  he  had  heard  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  an  assurance  which  he  repeated  so  recently  as 
a  week  ago.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  in- 
formation prompted  these  inquiries  in  November,  as 
Mr.  Brodrick  told  us  that  the  British  Agent  at  Muscat 
heard  nothing  about  the  lease  till  the  present  year.  As 
soon  as  he  got  wind  of  the  affair,  he  of  course  commu- 
nicated with  the  Indian  Government,  who  communicated 
with  Downing  Street,  whence  orders  were  issued  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  illegal  lease.  The  British  Agent 
at  Muscat  was  not  aware— how  could  he  be?  that  the 
French  Government  were  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the 
lease  ;  had  he  been,  he  would  no  doubt  have  endea- 
VOured  through  the  Indian  Government  to  obtain  from  M. 
Delcasse  a  repudiation  of  the  lease.  Placed  as  he  w.is, 
he  could  only  carry  out  his  orders  to  procure  the  annul- 
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ment  of  the  concession  by  sending  for  the  British 
Admiral.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  polite  and  naturally 
pacific,  expressed  his  "profound  regret,"  not  that  the 
British  Agent  had  sent  for  the  British  Admiral,  but  that 
the  action  of  the  French  Agent  had  compelled  him  to 
do  so. 

Now  that  is  really  all  that  occurred.  The  French 
Agent  at  Muscat  was  over-zealous,  and  thought  he  had 
succeeded  in  "sneaking"  a  place  d'armes  in  a  useful 
situation.  Had  he  been  a  British  Agent,  we 
should  have  lauded  him  to  the  skies,  and  made  him 
a  K.C.M.G.  on  the  first  opportunity.  As  it  is,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  say  "  check  "  to  him  from  the  deck 
of  a  flagship.  All  praise  to  the  British  Agent,  the 
British  Admiral,  and  the  Indian  Government,  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  nipped  this  gentleman's 
diplomacy  in  the  bud.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts 
to  warrant  the  vulgarly  expressed  insinuations  that  the 
French  Government  in  Paris  were  privy  to  this  attempt 
to  violate  the  Treaty  of  1862,  or  ever  wished  to  get 
more  than  they  have  got,  namely,  an  actual  depot  for 
coal  on  the  same  terms  as  ourselves. 

We  cannot  part  from  this  incident,  which  is  happily 
closed,  without  adding  a  word  about  M.  Etienne's 
speech  on  French  colonial  policy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
crow,  but  we  are  more  successful  colonists  than  the 
French,  as  they  admit.  The  reason  was  very  tersely 
given  by  M.  Delcasse  in  an  interjection  ;  "  Wishing 
the  end,  we  study  the  means."  The  French  desire  the 
end  :  but  they  will  not  study  the  means.  There  is  no 
particular  secret  about  successful  colonisation  :  we 
have  no  patent  for  making  our  colonies  pay.  If  the 
colony  is  a  white  one,  the  best  thing  is  to  give  it  self- 
government  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  is  a  black  or 
tropical  colony,  the  parent  State  must  construct 
railways,  and  form  a  colonial  army  out  of  the 
natives.  The  policy  of  railway-building  and  army- 
making  requires  capital  and  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  European  engineers  and  officers.  The 
capital  for  her  colonies  France  would  find  readily 
enough.  The  trouble  is  she  cannot  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  best  Frenchmen  who  are  willing  to  face 
exile  under  a  tropical  sun  for  the  sake  of  empire-building. 
Consider  the  number  of  first-rate  engineers,  officers, 
and  administrators,  we  spend  on  Africa  and  India.  But 
then  Britons  love  empire-building,  as  a  trade  ;  and  we 
rather  doubt  whether  Frenchmen  do.  Most  Frenchmen 
are  too  fond  of  France,  as  a  place  of  residence,  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  administration  of  a 
colonial  empire. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

IT  must  be  allowed  by  everybody  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
acquitted  himself  well  on  the  Army  Estimates  last 
week,  but  it  was  a  bad  brief  to  which  he  had  to  speak. 
The  policy  he  had  to  foreshadow  lacked  breadth  ;  it  may 
even  be  described  as  a  policy  of  shifts  and  expedients. 
By  one  shift  or  another  an  army  may  be  produced 
every  spring,  but  year  by  year  the  manipulation  becomes 
more  intricate,  the  rules  and  regulations  are  more  and 
more  modified  or  strained,  and  the  net  results  remain 
much  the  same.  We  take  from  one  pocket  and  put 
into  another,  and  drop  so  much  in  the  process  that 
while  more  is  given  by  the  taxpayer,  his  actual  profits 
are  not  increased.  The  Regular  army,  the  Militia,  and 
the  Reserve  are  the  forces  from  which  we  could  draw 
in  a  great  war  (short  of  invasion).  On  1  January,  1895, 
the  total  strength  of  these  was  408,000  men,  while  on 
the  same  date  this  year  we  had  only  24  men  more, 
but  12,000  men  less  at  home.  The  Reserve  has  been 
robbed  to  pay  the  dues  of  the  Regular  army,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  top  of  the  blanket  has 
been  cut  off  to  add  to  its  length  at  the  foot.  Yet 
the  estimates  for  the  home  and  Indian  army  amount  to 
^38,000,000,  and  nextyear,  if  we  includethe  forces  under 
the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices,  they  will  amount  to 
,£4,000,000  more.  Small  wonder  that  many  feel  dissatis- 
faction, and  are  disappointed  that  a  system  which  yields 
so  little  and  asks  for  so  much  should  continue  to  be 
tinkered  at  and  bolstered  up.  The  recruiting  returns 
are  to  some  extent  a  matter  for  congratulation.  But 
4,488  men  were  transferred  from  the  Reserve  to  the 
colours,  and  go  to  swell  the  total  of  recruits,  while 


whereas  in  1895,  19*9  per  cent,  of  our  recruits  were 
specials,  this  year  the  percentage  amounts  to  close  on 
33.  Now  a  "  special  "  after  a  year's  service  and  courses 
of  gymnastic  training  may  in  many  cases  very  likely 
develop  into  a  good  soldier,  but  his  services  are  not 
properly  speaking  available  until  he  does  so,  and  when 
we  consider  that  such  "specials"  weighed  about  9!,  St., 
and  were  under  5  feet  2^  inches  in  height,  and  that 
during  the  process  of  development  many  disappeared, 
we  can  scarcely  view  their  acquisition  with  triumph 
in  our  hearts.  Originally  of  inferior  physique  they 
succumb  easily  to  disease,  and  not  a  few,  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  a  soldier,  desert  in  disgust. 

The  difficulty  as  to  recruits  is  with  us  still,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  always  will  be  with  us  until  the  conditions  of 
service  are  altered  in  an  altogether  drastic  fashion.  It 
was  with  reference  to  the  cavalry,  however,  that  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  shifts  was  brought  to  light.  It 
is  a  perfectly  well-known  fact  that  certain  regiments 
attract  more  recruits  than  others.  Those  who  deride 
fine  feathers  and  esprit  de  corps  will  do  well  to  note 
how  much  a  little  attention  spent  on  the  former  and  a 
fostering  of  the  latter  will  prove  commercially  re- 
munerative when  it  comes  to  finding  men.  The  lancer 
regiments  and  the  light  cavalry  generally  are  more 
popular  than  the  less  picturesque  dragoons,  while  the 
memories  of  Dargai  and  Omdurman  bring  grist  to 
certain  mills  in  plenty.  A  "  corps  "  according  to  the 
Army  Act  used  to  mean  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Of 
course  it  also  in  a  tactical  sense  may  mean  as  much  as  a 
corps  d'armee,  but  of  late  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
legal  sense  has  been  stretched  to  include  the  whole  of 
a  particular  type  of  cavalry,  hussars,  lancers,  or 
dragoons.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  will  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  soldier  when  he  exposed  the  snare  which 
has  here  been  laid  for  the  unwary.  So  petty  a  device 
is  not  only  unworthy,  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
which  it  is  meant  to  serve.  Every  yokel  deceived  by  it, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  way  he  has  been  treated  lets 
his  tongue  run  riot  in  the  public-house.  His  letters 
home  when  matters  are  not  going  well  with  him  are 
full  of  abuse  of  the  system  under  which  he  has  been 
made  to  serve.  He  becomes  "  a  man  with  a  grievance." 
His  relatives  and  friends  are  advised  to  leave  soldier- 
ing alone,  and  for  one  recruit  thus  gained  perhaps 
twenty  are  lost.  As  regards  our  infantry  the  old 
statements  as  to  the  youth,  and  inefficiency  for  service 
of  many  who  wear  the  Queen's  uniform  and  go  to 
swell  numbers  were  again  brought  forward  in  the 
House,  and  the  return  by  which  the  exact  state  of 
things  might  be  revealed  was  asked  for  and  was 
not  forthcoming.  Reasons  of  State  were  adduced  to 
account  for  the  refusal,  and  there  is  some  ground  per- 
haps in  the  official  contention.  But  if  our  battalions 
were  in  a  really  satisfactory  condition  should  we  still 
be  afraid  of  letting  the  foreigner  know  it  ?  In  any 
case  he  probably  does  know  all  he  wants  to,  for  in  this 
country  we  have  never  taken  pains  to  hide  our  military 
secrets,  and  we  could  not  altogether  hide  this  par- 
ticular one  as  long  as  we  possess  parliamentary  institu- 
tions and  freedom  of  debate.  Another  shift  eminently 
characteristic  of  our  system  was  exposed  when  the 
policy  of  linking  Bombay  Grenadiers  and  Canadians 
together  and  calling  them  a  Leinster  regiment  was  dis- 
cussed. We  have  got  a  teiritorial  system.  For  it  we 
want  a  Leinster  regiment  ;  therefore  we  destroy  the 
traditions  of  two  fine  regiments  from  opposite  quarters 
of  the  globe  and  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Irish 
nationality.  "  Ipsis  Hibernis  Hiberniores"  should  be 
made  the  motto  of  a  regiment  whose  conception 
is  so  racy  of  the  soil  of  its  official  fatherland.  The  ex- 
posure of  devices  such  as  are  here  referred  to  occupied 
much  time  and  thus  debate  circled  round  comparatively 
minor  details,  while  broad  principles  of  administra- 
tion, being  left  out  of  sight  in  the  estimates,  were 
but  briefly  referred  to  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  touched  a  higher  note  however 
when  he  asserted  that  short  service  had  practically 
been  thrown  overboard.  Any  man,  who  is  worth  keep- 
ing, can  now  stay  on  with  the  colours  after  his  period  of 
limited  engagement  is  over.  The  difficulty  which  has 
been  found  in  many  cases  was  to  get  the  private  to  do 
so.  But  deferred  pay — the  bribe  which  we  gave  him  to 
leave  the  colours — has  been  abolished,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  more  will  for  the  future  elect  to  remain.  Some, 
such  as  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  show  an  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion at  the  changed  conditions.  If  however  the  regulars 
are  to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  the 
transaction  is  merely  one  other  example  of  that 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  which  is  so  constantly 
found  lurking  somewhere  in  our  schemes  for  army 
reorganisation.  We  frankly  confess  that  more 
heroic  measures  are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  a  force 
numerically  and  physically  efficient  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  our  Empire.  The  whole  question  hinges  on 
our  being  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  physically 
capable  recruits  every  year  at  a  price  not  in  the 
aggregate  greater  than  what  we  now  pay.  This 
problem  not  only  remains  to  be  solved,  but  has  not  yet 
entered  on  the  initiatory  stage  which  is  represented  by 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  while  the 
greater  problem  is  simmering,  we  have  no  excuse  for 
not  giving  so  practical  a  question  as  armament  our  best 
attention.  In  the  Estimates  it  is  stated  that  we  have  at 
length  all  but  achieved  success  as  regards  our  Field 
Artillery,  and  that  18  batteries  per  army  corps  will  be 
forthcoming.  But  20,  not  18,  battel  ies  per  army 
corps  is  what  a  modern  army  needs,  and  what 
France  and  Germany  possess.  We  cannot  say 
that  our  guns  or  our  ammunition  are  better 
than  those  on  the  Continent.  In  fact  at  present 
it  is  admitted  that  we  have  fallen  behind  our 
neighbours  as  regards  materiel  ;  why  then  do  we 
deliberately  legislate  so  that  our  regular  infantry  shall  be 
supported  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  artillery  than  their 
potential  foes  ?  All  authorities  recognise  that  artillery 
fire  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  modern  fight. 
The  Dervishes  at  Omdurman  were  mowed  down  in  the 
earlier  phase  of  the  battle  by  shrapnel  bullets,  before 
musketry  began  to  make  itself  seriously  felt,  and  our 
neighbours  have  laid  the  lesson  to  heart.  The  new 
German  Army  Bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
October  of  this  year  of  26,576  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  is  to  be 
artillery.  The  War  Minister  in  introducing  his  bill  in  the 
Reichstag  stated  that  the  increase  was  necessary 
because  in  artillery  "  you  could  not  trust  to  improvisa- 
tions at  the  eleventh  hour."  More  guns  and  more 
howitzers  are  therefore  to  be  added  to  the  army  corps 
already  more  richly  endowed  in  these  respects  than  our 
own,  while  our  batteries  must  look  forward  to  going  into 
action  with  omnibus  horses  untrained,  and  handled 
by  strange  men  to  move  and  manoeuvre  with  the 
guns  to  which  they  belong.  The  old  tale  that  our 
Volunteers  will  be  practically  unaccompanied  by  any 
field  guns  worthy  of  the  name  has  so  often  been 
repeated  that  we  will  not  add  to  the  darkness  of 
the  picture  by  dwelling  upon  it. 

It  would  however  be  unjust  to  deny  that  progress 
in  many  directions  has  been  made,  and  that  our 
army  is  undoubtedly  better  trained  for  war  than  it 
was.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  real  attempt  is 
at  last  to  be  made  to  locate  troops,  under  the  leaders 
who  would  command  them  in  war,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  them  greater  facilities  for  taking  part  in 
divisional  and  brigade  exercises — a  system  for  which 
we  have  recently  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
strongly  contended.  At  the  same  time  we  are  spending 
a  great  deal  more  upon  the  Army,  and  we  have 
fewer  guns  and  fewer  horses  now  than  we  had 
twenty  years  ago.  Guns  cannot  be  made  nor  can 
horses  be  trained  in  a  week  or  two,  and  that 
our  army  is  ready  to  take  the  field  as  well  equipped 
as  foreign  armies  may  therefore  well  be  doubted. 
How  matters  are  to  be  improved  is  a  question 
which  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits, 
but  if  the  existing  system  is  to  give  us  a  real 
efficiency,  more  and  more  money  will  have  to  be  spent. 
As  wages  increase,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  rises, 
our  present  inducements  will  attract  fewer  and  fewer 
recruits.  Either  the  inducements  must  become  so  great 
that  the  taxpayer  will  be  dismayed,  or  some  alternative 
scheme  resting  on  bases  to  us  altogether  novel  must  be 
tried.  That  is  the  issue  before  the  country,  and  wc 
believe  that  the  present  Army  Estimates,  however 
optimistically  they  may  be  read,  go  to  make  the  fact 
clearer  than  ever. 


THE  REVISION  OF  ESTABLISHMENT. 

THE  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  is  perceptibly  clearing. 
On  both  sides  the  extreme  partisans  have  spoken, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  general  body  of  citizens  has 
impartially  censured  and  rejected  the  pronouncements 
of  both.  On  the  one  hand  the  ludicrous  Parliamentary 
collapse  of  the  Protestant  agitation  which  had  boasted  so 
greatly  in  the  country  has  proved  that  the  Evangelical 
party  of  the  Church  was  not  really  in  sympathy  with  the 
methods  and  political  designs  of  the  movement  which 
masqueraded  in  its  name  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prompt 
and  general  condemnation  of  the  Holborn  resolutions, 
and  the  more  recent  manifesto  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  have  proved  that  the  Ritualist  faction  does  not 
represent  the  mind,  or  reflect  the  spirit,  of  the  mass  of 
High  Churchmen.  There  are  not  wanting  indications, 
of  returning  sanity  in  quarters  hitherto  abandoned 
to  extravagance.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that 
Lord  Halifax  and  his  friends  are  already  engaged  in 
minimising  the  gravity  of  their  "ultimatum."  It  did 
not  mean  what  it  actually  said  :  its  authors  were  think- 
ing of  quite  different  matters  than  those  actually  at 
issue  :  in  fine,  it  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Certainly  there  will  be  no  disposition  among  sensible 
men  to  refuse  to  the  agitators  on  either  side  the 
amnesty  of  oblivion  :  their  competing  extravagances  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  mind,  and  attention  directed  to 
the  really  serious  question  whether  the  terms  of  Esta- 
blishment ought  not  to  be  revised,  and  what  the  nature 
of  such  revision  should  be.  The  chronic  disaffection  of 
the  clergy  is  not  adequately  explained  by  a  theory  of 
the  clerical  character  which  is  equally  opposed  to  pro- 
bability, to  charity,  and  to  experience.  A  wiser  course 
is  to  accept  it  as  the  result  of  a  general  belief  that  the 
existing  terms  of  Establishment  involve  serious  injustice 
to  the  National  Church,  and  to  inquire  what  are  the 
grounds  of  that  belief. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  incidents  of  Establish- 
ment have  since  the  Reformation  changed  in  many 
respects,  and  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Church.  The  formula  of  development  is  the  alteration 
of  mutual  obligations  into  ecclesiastical  disabilities. 
This  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  system  which 
reflected  the  Tudor  idea  of  a  National  Church.  Uni- 
formity in  the  Church  was  matched  by  orthodoxy  in  the 
nation.  Clergy  and  laity  were  bound  by  the  same  law. 
This  century  has  witnessed  the  complete  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  laity  :  the  clergy  are  still  in  bondage.  This 
is  the  harder,  since  the  old  justifications  for  a  rigid  uni- 
formity are  no  longer  valid.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
unquestionably,  the  political  argument  for  keeping  a 
strict  control  over  the  Church  was  irresistible.  Foreign 
complications  of  the  gravest  kind  waited  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  English  Church  :  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  national  independence  were  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  harmony.  The  "tuning" 
of  the  pulpits  by  public  authority  had  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  excuses  that  are  now  urged 
in  defence  of  the  Continental  practice  of  bribing, 
and  inspiring,  and  shackling  the  press.  The  Prayer- 
book  aspiration  for  a  single  liturgical  "  use  "  over  the 
whole  kingdom  had  its  roots  in  patent  political  ex- 
pediency. All  this  is  now  changed.  No  political  interest 
is  endangered  by  the  surrender  of  the  Tudor  ideal  of 
uniformity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Tudor  arrange- 
ments have  been  abandoned  save  only  in  respect  to  the 
rigidity  of  ceremonial,  and  the  subjection  ot  the  clergy. 
Parliament  has  become  a  motley  assemblage,  in  which 
all  types  of  religious  and  irreligious  belief  have  been  or 
might  be  represented.  The  Union  of  Scotland  brought 
an  influx  of  Presbyterians  :  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  added  a  numerous  contingent  of  Papists  :  Liberal 
legislation  has  introduced  a  strong  admixture  of  dis- 
senters, Jews,  freethinkers,  and  even  heathen.  It  is 
hard  to  hold  the  Church  to  her  original  bargain,  when 
the  State  has  thus  drastically  revised  its  own  engage- 
ments. Disestablishment,  without  disendowment, 
would  no  doubt  be  the  logical  solution  of  the  problem 
created  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  secular  side  of  Estab- 
lishment, but  in  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  popular  mind 
that  policy  is  patently  impracticable.  Disestablishment 
is  inseparable  from  disendowment,  and,  therefore,  must 
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be  resisted  to  the  last  by  all,  to  whom  a  vast  project  of 
confiscation,  involving  from  the  nature  of  the  case  pro- 
ceedings which  to  the  best  men  in  the  nation  would 
seem  indistinguishable  from  sacrilege,  appears  a 
gigantic  national  disaster.  The  Establishment  re- 
tained, are  there  no  means  of  removing  the  disaffection 
of  the  clergy,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  and  not,  in  itself,  unreason- 
able ?  One  step,  and  an  important  one,  towards  a 
settlement  of  our  ecclesiastical  difficulties  will  have 
been  taken  when  thoughtful  laymen  generally  admit  the 
intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  High  Church  demand 
for  a  further  revision  of  the  Tudor  and  Caroline 
arrangements,  not  now  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  direction  of  clerical  liberty. 

Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  High 
Church  party  does  certainly  base  its  specific  demands 
on  the  foundation  of  Reformation  principles.  The 
independence  of  the  spiritualty  within  its  own  sphere 
was  theoretically  respected  by  those  masterful  sovereigns, 
before  whose  absolute  authority  parliaments  and  con- 
vocations sank  into  Oriental  servility,  and  law-courts 
became  the  facile  instruments  of  tyranny.  Under  the 
Stuarts  the  fiction  of  liberty  acquired  a  certain  reality, 
and  the  Church  of  England  under  the  hard  fortune  of 
exile  revealed  a  vitality  which  amazed  her  foes.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  the  loftiest  ecclesiastical 
claims  then  most  commended  themselves  to  English 
Churchmen  when  the  secular  fortunes  of  the  Church 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  Tractarians  were  able 
to  justify  their  assertion  that  they  were  expounding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  producing 
catenae  of  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  whose 
conception  of  the  Church  of  England  was  as  exalted  as 
their  own.  It  is  not  the  Reformation  settlement  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  High  Church  contentions  but 
the  lethargy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  imported 
Methodism  of  the  "Evangelical  movement."  The 
revival  of  historical  study  in  this  century  has  predisposed 
educated  men  to  consider  with  patience  and  even  with 
sympathy  pretensions  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
provoked  no  other  sentiments  than  indignant  wonder 
or  hostile  scorn.  The  notion  that  the  National  Church  is 
"  a  branch  of  the  civil  service,"  or  "a  religious  club 
which  the  civil  power  superintends,  and  takes  charge 
of,  and  keeps  in  order  "  would  have  moved  the  wonder 
of  the  divines  who  drew  up  the  Canons  of  1603,  or  of 
those  who  endured  the  afflictions  of  the  "  undecima 
persecutio,"  and,  subsequently,  carried  out  the  great 
Restoration  of  Religion.  When  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  a  recent  letter  asserted  that  the  Tractarians 
or  High  Churchmen  had  no  historical  basis  for  their 
distinctive  theories,  he  contradicted  both  the  Prayer- 
book  and  the  plainest  facts  of  Anglican  history.  In 
its  way  the  statement  is  not  without  interest.  It  may 
take  rank  with  some  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax, 
or  the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Wood,  as  a  curious 
example  of  the  mental  obliquity  of  partisanship. 

Finally,  there  is  the  evident  fact  that  the  Establish- 
ment has  reached  paralysis  in  the  important  matter 
of  the  courts.  On  this  point  there  is  absolute 
agreement.  The  courts  as  they  stand  are  in- 
operative, because  they  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  High  Churchmen  and 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  serve  the  prejudices  of 
Protestants.  The  history  of  the  existing  courts  goes 
far  to  justify  the  disaffection  they  provoke.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  represent  a  twofold  invasion  of 
Erastianism,  that  of  the  lawyers  seeking  simplicity  in 
the  legal  system,  and  that  of  the  politicians  yielding  to 
an  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism.  The  fontes  malorum 
are  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  and  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874.  The  failure  of  these 
Acts  is  sufficiently  certified  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  in  1881.  The  general 
acquiescence  in  a  state  of  anarchy  mitigated  by 
episcopal  influence,  has  postponed  the  settlement  of  a 
question  which  was  admittedly  urgent  eighteen  years 
ago.  Recent  events,  and  the  violent  emotions  they 
have  stirred  in  many  quarters,  prohibit  the  hope  that 
there  can  he  a  continuance  of  that  acquiescence.  The 
problem  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  must  be  faced,  as 
part  of  a  thorough,  frank,  and  unbiassed  revision  of 
the  terms  of  Establishment.     This,   we  suppose,  is 


at  bottom  the  policy  of  the  Archbishops  :  we  hold 
it  to  be  the  true  policy  of  all  who  desire  the  main- 
tenance of  the  historic  connexion  between  Church 
and  State.  That  this  policy  is  beset  with  grave  diffi- 
culties is  evident.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  demands  of  High  Churchmen,  and  not  to 
offend  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  those  who  are 
before  all  things  Protestant.  To  secure  sufficient  liberty 
to  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  the 
public  conscience  against  intolerable  provocations,  is  a 
problem  that  demands  for  its  solution  the  finest  qualities 
of  statesmanship.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
good  sense  of  thoughtful  men  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Church  question.  If  we  are  to  escape 
grave  blunders,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  religious 
disaster,  that  question  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  heated  partisans,  and  calmly  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  national  interest.  There  must  be  order  in  the 
Church  :  order  apart  from  an  effective  judicature  is 
impossible  :  that  judicature  can  never  be  effective  which 
does  not  command  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  clergy  : 
the  clergy  have  a  good  case  against  the  existing  courts. 
Remove  their  grievance,  and  so  rally  to  the  side  of 
discipline  all  the  best  men  in  the  Church.  Ignore  their 
grievance,  and  the  fate  of  Establishment  is  seated. 


TELEPHONES  AND  THE  STATE. 

\ GOVERNMENT  measure  which  in  two  days  causes 
a  depreciation  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling 
in  the  market  valuation  of  the  stock  and  shares  of  a 
great  industrial  undertaking,  has  evidently  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  mercantile  community.  Unfortunately 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  this  depreciation  is 
in  fact  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  the 
telephone  question,  the  details  of  which  were  sketched 
out  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day last.  Everybody  expected  Mr.  Hanbury  to  be  bold, 
and  his  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  telephones  last  session  showed  that  he  at 
least  had  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  private  telephone 
monopoly  which,  with  much  trouble  and  at  great  cost, 
has  been  established  by  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany. But  if  he  was  expected  to  be  bold  he  was  also 
expected  to  be  fair,  and  he  has  disappointed  ex- 
pectation both  by  not  being  bold  enough,  and  by 
being  rather  unfair  to  the  shareholders  of  the  com- 
pany. The  bold  course  would  have  been  to  bring 
forward  proposals  for  the  immediate  transfer  of 
the  whole  of  the  telephone  business  of  the  country  to 
the  State,  and  it  was  this  course  which  logically 
followed  from  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee.  But  instead  of  immediate  purchase 
Mr.  Hanbury  proposes  to  establish  a  system  of  com- 
petition with  the  National  Telephone  Company  by  the 
Post  Office  and  by  municipalities,  the  only  outcome  of 
which  will  be  to  render  more  unsatisfactory  our  system 
of  telephonic  communications,  and  the  object  of  which 
can  only  be  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  company's 
undertaking  when  the  time  comes  for  its  purchase  by 
the  State  ;  for  no  one,  and  least  of  all  Mr.  Hanbury, 
will  now  maintain  that  competition  in  telephones  can 
lead  to  anything  but  waste  and  inefficiency.  Purchase, 
outright  and  immediate,  paying  the  company  a  fair 
value  for  its  plant,  with  an  adequate  allowance  for  the 
years  still  unexpired  of  its  licences,  and  for  the  money 
it  has  legitimately  expended  in  costly  and  useful  but 
unremunerative  experiments,  would  in  this  case  have 
not  only  been  the  boldest  and  most  logical  but  also 
the  fairest  course,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
Government  has  not  had  the  courage  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
convictions. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  proposals  on 
the  part  of  the  mercantile  community  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  sympathy  with  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  and  even  those  shareholders  of  the  company 
who  happen  to  be  connected  by  a  tyrannous  wire  with 
any  of  its  exchanges  would,  we  imagine,  acquiesce  in 
any  scheme  which  will  lead  to  a  more  efficient  service. 
When  we  refer  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  company's 
service  we  write  with  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  way-leaves  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  more  perfect  system.    Yet  after  making  allowance 
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for  these  difficulties  there  remains  a  serious  indictment 
against  the  company  for  its  neglect  of  public  needs.  The 
endeavour  to  pay  big  dividends  on  its  huge  capital  has 
inevitably  diminished  its  outlay  on  the  improvement 
of  its  staff,  and  the  perfecting  of  its  instruments.  It 
delayed  for  years  the  introduction  of  the  twin  wire 
system  without  which  no  system  of  telephony  can  be 
efficiently  conducted.  It  has  restricted  the  supply  of 
telephones  to  a  privileged  class,  and  to  privileged 
areas.  And,  finally,  such  sympathy  as  was  left  to  it 
was  alienated  by  its  desperate  attempt  to  jockey  the 
Post  Office  into  giving  it  advantages  which  it  had  no 
right  to  claim.  But  the  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  rid  itself  of  a  large  share  of  responsibility. 
The  supineness  and  the  red-tapeism  of  the  Post  Office 
originally  allowed  the  provision  of  a  system  of  tele- 
phony to  be  undertaken  by  private  companies,  and  it 
was  aided  and  abetted  in  its  negligence  by  the  short- 
sighted and  false  economical  policy  of  the  Treasury. 
Without  private  enterprise  we  should  have  had  to  wait 
many  years  before  the  State  would  have  thought  the 
time  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  national  telephones, 
and  in  the  meantime  private  enterprise  has  spent  large 
sums  in  finding  out  and  in  developing  the  best  system 
of  management  and  of  organisation.  Moreover,  it  has 
also  to  be  recognised  that  the  very  monopoly  which 
must  now  be  destroyed,  although  it  was  established 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  is  in  fact  the 
source  of  such  efficiency  as  our  present  telephone  system 
possesses,  for  the  company,  with  greater  foresight  than 
the  Post  Office,  from  the  first  perceived  that  no  tele- 
phone system  could  be  ordinarily  efficient  which  de- 
pended upon  the  action  of  two  or  more  competing 
companies. 

To  us  it  seems  not  only  undignified  but  even  rather 
mean  to  allow  the  Post  Office  and  the  municipalities, 
with  all  their  advantages  respecting  capital  charges  and 
wayleaves,  to  compete  with  the  company,  in  order  to 
beat  down  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  undertaking. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  determined  to  deal  immediately  with 
the  telephone  question,  and  recognise  that  it  con- 
templates the  ultimate  purchase  by  the  State  of  the 
whole  system,  we  trust  that  before  Mr.  Hanbury's 
Bill  is  passed  the  knowledge  of  its  drastic  pro- 
visions, and  the  severe  depreciation  which  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  market  value  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company's  shares,  will  dispose  the  Company 
to  listen  to  proposals  for  immediate  purchase  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  valuation.  This  would  be  the  solution  of 
a  difficult  question  which  would  commend  itself  alike 
to  the  taxpayer,  to  the  subscriber,  and  to  the 
company.  In  the  end  we  believe  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  Mr.  Hanbury's  plan  of  providing  at  once 
^2,000,000  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  removing 
certain  Treasury  restrictions,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Post  Office  to  compete  effectively  with  the  National 
Telephone  Company.  More  than  this.  The  Govern- 
ment scheme,  as  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Hanbury, 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  the  toll-system,  that 
is  to  say  a  small  annual  subscription,  with  a  fee  for  each 
message,  in  place  of  the  present  unrestricted  use  of  the 
telephone  in  return  for  a  much  larger  subscription.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  toll-system  would 
commend  itself  to  the  larger  users  of  the  telephone,  for 
in  their  case  the  charge  would  be  considerably  more 
onerous,  even  if  the  toll  is  small,  than  the  present  high 
annual  subscription,  which  is  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  against  the  company.  Moreover  the  keeping 
of  the  necessary  account,  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
ineffective  calls  and  numerous  other  irksome  features  of 
the  toll-system,  will  inevitably  prevent  the  large  user 
from  availing  himself  of  the  Post  Office  system.  The 
National  Telephone  Company,  in  view  of  its  past  policy, 
will  on  the  contrary  attach  itself  more  particularly 
to  this  important  class  of  subscribers,  with  the 
result  thai  whilst  the  Government  telephones  will  ob- 
tain only  the  most  unremunerative  business,  the  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  strengthen  its  position  as  a  mono- 
poly and  may  even,  when  its  licences  expire  in  191 1,  be 
more  able  to  secure  favourable  terms  of  purchase  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  As  a  means  of  establishing 
effective  competition  we  have  therefore  grave  doubts  con- 
cerning the  value  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  proposals  and  the 


more  strongly  urge  an  attempt  to  agree  to  a  scheme  for 
immediate  purchase.  In  our  politics  we  are  a  compromis- 
ing and  illogical  people,  but  in  this  case,  since  it  is  clear 
that  State  ownership  of  the  telephones  is  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  even  our  politicians  should  see  that  the 
straightforward  and  logical  course  will  be  the  easiest 
and  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


THE  HUMAN  IN  FLORAL  COLOURS. 

SOME  time  ago,  when  thinking  and  writing  about 
the  human-like  sounds  uttered  by  certain  birds, 
with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
quality  in  sweet  bird-voices  has  a  very  peculiar  charm 
for  us,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  all  human  resemblances 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  and  inanimate 
nature,  enter  largely  in  and  strongly  colour  our  aesthetic 
feelings.  We  have  but  to  listen  to  the  human  tones  in 
wind  and  water,  and  in  animal  voices  ;  and  recognise 
the  human  shape  in  plant,  and  rock,  and  cloud,  and  in 
the  round  heads  of  certain  mammals,  like  the  seal  ;  and 
the  human  expression  in  the  eyes,  and  faces  generally, 
of  many  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles,  to  know  that  these 
casual  resemblances  are  a  great  deal  to  us. 

I  thought,  just  then,  more  about  flowers  than  other 
things  :  for  here  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  effect  was 
similar  to  that  produced  on  the  mind  by  sweet  human- 
like tones  in  bird  music.  In  other  words  the  principal 
charm  of  the  flower  was  to  be  traced  to  its  human 
colouring  ;  and  this  was  far  more  than  all  its  other 
attractions — including  beauty  of  form,  purity  and 
brilliance  of  colour  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
colours  ;  and,  finally,  fragrance,  where  such  a  quality 
existed. 

The  blue  flower  is  associated,  consciously  or  not,  with 
the  human  blue  eye  ;  and  as  the  floral  blue  is  in  all  or 
nearly  all  instances,  pure  and  beautiful,  it  is  like  the 
most  beautiful  human  eye.  This  association,  and  not 
the  colour  itself,  strikes  me  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
superior  attraction  the  blue  flower  has  for  most  of  us. 
Apart  from  association  blue  is  less  attractive  than  red 
because  less  luminous  :  furthermore,  green  is  the  least 
effective  background  for  such  a  colour  appearing  in  so 
small  an  object  as  a  flower  ;  and  as  a  fact  we  see  that 
at  a  little  distance  the  flower's  blue  is  absorbed  and 
disappears  in  the  surrounding  green,  while  reds  and 
yellows  keep  their  splendour.  Nevertheless  the  blue 
flower  has  stronger  hold  on  our  affections.  As  a  human 
colour,  blue  comes  first  because  it  is  the  colour  of  the 
most  important  feature,  and,  we  may  say,  the  very  soul 
in  man.  Some  purple  flowers  probably  stand  next  in 
our  regard  on  account  of  their  nearness  in  colour  to  the 
purest  blues.  The  wild  hyacinth,  the  violet  and  pansy 
will  occur  to  everyone  ;  and  the  mention  of  this  last 
favourite  serves  to  remind  me  that  the  names  of  some 
flowers  have  been  invented  in  recognition  of  their 
humanncss  in  colour,  and  occasionally  expression. 
Love-in-a-mist  and  forget-me-not  are  examples,  and 
the  reader  will  recall  others  for  himself.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  blue  flowers  which  have  the 
greatest  charm  for  us  are  those  in  which  not  the  colour 
only  but  some  suggestion  of  the  form  and  expression  of 
the  human  eye  is  also  found.  For  example,  the  forget- 
me-not,  flax,  borage,  and  even  the  small  inconspicuous 
blue  pimpernel,  are  more  to  us  than  some  larger  and 
handsomer  blue  flowers,  such  as  the  blue-bottle  and 
the  succory,  and  blue  flowers  in  masses  as  the  wistaria. 
The  various  reds  come  next,  but  chiefly  the  pinks,  and 
creamy  whites  tinged  or  suffused  with  red  or  rose 
are  human.  Probably  the  flower  that  gives  the  most 
pleasure  on  account  of  its  beautiful  flesh-tints  is  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  rose,  so  common  with  us,  and  so  uni- 
versal a  favourite.  But  all  reds  have  something  human, 
even  the  most  luminous  scarlets  and  crimsons,  although 
in  intensity  they  so  greatly  surpass  the  brightest  rod 
of  the  lips  and  the  most  vivid  blush  on  the  cheek. 
Luminous  reds  arc  not,  however,  confined  to  lips  ami 
cheeks  ;  even  the  fingers  when  held  up  before  the 
eyes  to  the  sun  or  to  firelight  show  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  red  ;  and  this  same  brilliant  floral  hue  is  seen 
at  times  in  the  membrane  of  the  ear. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  that  man  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  many  ingredients,  and  that  at  the 
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last  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  was  thrown  into  the 
mixture  to  give  colour  to  his  eyes.  It  ought  to 
have  been  colour  to  the  eyes  and  skin,  since  it  is  certain 
that  flowers  that  have  delicate  and  beautiful  flesh-tints 
are  attractive  on  that  account,  just  as  blues  and  some 
purples  are  attractive  because  they  resemble  the  human 
iris.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  bird  notes  which  delight 
us  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  fresh  young 
musical  human  voices,  the  red  flowers  please  us  best  when 
they  reproduce  the  loveliest  human  tints — the  apple- 
blossom,  and  almond,  and  wild  rose  for  example. 

I  think  that  we  can  more  quickly  recognise  this 
human  interest  in  a  flower,  due  to  its  colour,  and  appre- 
ciate its  ajsthetic  value  best,  when  we  turn  from  the 
blues,  purples  and  reds,  to  the  whites  and  the  yellows. 
The  feeling  these  last  give  us  is  distinctly  different  in 
character  from  that  produced  by  the  others.  They  are 
not  like  us,  nor  like  any  living  sentient  thing  we  are 
related  to :  there  is  no  kinship,  no  human  quality. 
Of  the  two — white  and  yellow — the  white  is  perhaps 
the  less  unhuman  owing  to  the  fact  that  white  does 
appear  in  our  countenances,  although  very  little  of  it,  in 
the  whites  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  teeth.  But  whiteness, 
in  the  white  flower,  where  there  is  any  red  does  not 
strike  us  as  unhuman,  probably  because  a  very  brilliant 
Ted  colour  on  some  delicate  skins  causes  the  light  flesh- 
tints  to  appear  almost  white  by  contrast,  and  is  the 
complexion  known  as  "milk  and  roses."  The  apple- 
blossom  is  a  beautiful  example,  and  the  beloved  daisy — 
the  "wee  modest  crimson-tippit  flower,"  which  would 
be  so  much  less  dear  but  for  that  touch  of  human 
crimson.  In  yellow  flowers,  as  in  white,  human  interest 
is  wanting.  It  is  true  that  yellow  is  a  human  colour, 
since  in  the  hair  we  find  yellows  of  different  shades  : — it 
is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  find,  or  have  not  found,  a  better 
word  than  "shades"  for  the  specific  differences  of  a 
colour.  There  is  the  so-called  "tow,"  the  tawny,  the 
bronze,  the  simple  "  yellow,"  and  the  "  golden  "  which 
includes  many  varieties,  and  the  hair  called  "  carroty." 
But  none  of  these  has  the  flower  yellow.  Richard 
Jefferies  tells  us  that  when  he  placed  a  sovereign  by 
the  side  of  a  dandelion  he  saw  how  unlike  the  two 
colours  were — that,  in  fact,  no  two  colours  could  seem 
more  unlike  than  the  yellow  of  gold  and  the  yellow  of 
the  flower.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  a  lock  of  hair  and 
any  yellow  flower  beside  each  other  to  know  how  utterly 
different  the  hues  are.  The  yellow  of  the  hair  is  like 
that  of  metals,  of  clay,  of  stone  and  various  earthy 
substances,  and  the  fur  of  some  mammals,  and  xantho- 
phyll  in  leaf  and  stalk,  and  like  the  yellow  sometimes 
seen  in  cloud*.  When  Ossian,  in  his  famous  address 
to  the  sun,  speaks  of  its  yellow  hair  floating  on  the 
Eastern  clouds,  we  instantly  feel  the  truth  as  well  as 
beauty  of  the  simile.  We  admire  the  yellow  flower  for 
the  purity  and  brilliance  of  its  colour,  just  as  we  admire 
some  bird  notes  solely  for  the  purity  and  brightness  of 
the  sound,  however  unlike  the  human  voice  they  may 
be.  We  also  admire  it  in  many  instances  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
contrast  of  pure  yellow  and  deep  green,  as  in  the 
yellow  flag,  and  numerous  other  plants. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  view  I  have  expressed, 
which  will  instantly  occur  to  some  readers,  and  may  as 
well  be  answered  in  advance.  This  view,  or  theory, 
must  be  wrong  the  reader  will  perhaps  say,  because 
my  own  preference  is  for  a  yellow  flower — the  primrose 
or  daffodil,  let  us  say,  which  to  me  has  a  beauty  and 
charm  exceeding  all  other  flowers. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  such  a  preference  would 
be  that  the  particular  flower  preferred  is  intimately 
associated  with  recollections  of  a  happy  childhood,  or 
of  early  life.  The  associations  will  have  made  it  a 
flower  among  flowers,  charged  with  a  subtle  magic,  so 
that  the  mere  sight  or  smell  of  it  calls  up  beautiful 
visions  before  the  mind's  eye.  Every  person  bred  in  a 
country  place  is  affected  in  this  way  by  certain  natural 
objects  and  odours,  and  I  recall  the  case  of  Cuvier  who 
was  always  affected  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  some 
common  yellow  flower,  the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten. 

The  way  to  test  the  theory  is  to  take,  or  think  of, 
flowers  that  have  no  personal  associations  with  one's 
own  early  life — that  are  not,  like  the  primrose  and 
daffodil   in   the   foregoing   instance,   sacred  flowers, 


unlike  all  others  ;  some  with  and  some  without  human 
colouring,  and  consider  the  feeling  produced  in  each 
case  on  the  mind.  If  anyone  will  look  at,  say,  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  (in  some  persons  its  mental  image 
will  serve  as  well  as  the  object  itself)  and  then  at  a 
perfect  white,  then  a  perfect  yellow,  chrysanthemum, 
and  an  alamander,  and  at  any  exquisitely  beautiful 
orchid  that  has  no  human  colour  in  it  which  he  may 
be  acquainted  with,  he  will  probably  say  :  I  admire 
these  chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers  more  than  the 
rose  :  they  are  most  perfect  in  their  beauty — I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  ;  but  though  the  rose 
is  less  beautiful  and  splendid,  the  admiration  I  have 
for  it  appears  to  differ  somewhat  in  character — to  be 
mixed  with  some  new  element  which  makes  this  flower 
actually  more  to  me  than  the  others.  That  something 
different,  and  something  more,  is  the  human  association 
which  this  flower  has  for  us  in  virtue  of  its  colour  ;  and 
the  new  element — the  feeling  it  inspires,  which  has 
something  of  tenderness  and  affection  in  it — is  one  and 
the  same  with  the  feeling  which  we  have  for  human 
beauty.  W.  H.  Hudson. 


PERE  DIDON'S  IDEALS. 

PERE  DIDON  is  now  known  to  all  of  us.  Always 
a  respected  authority  with  the  experts  in  educa- 
tion, hardly  more  than  a  name  to  the  general  public,  the 
Master  amongst  French  Roman  Catholic  educationists 
has  become  a  familiar  figure  and  a  friend  to  us  by  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  great  shrines  of  education  in  England. 
"Pilgrimage"  and  "shrines"  are  hardly  fanciful 
terms  to  apply  to  Pere  Didon's  visit  ;  for  in  England  he 
has  found  his  educational  ideal.  Indeed,  we  almost 
hesitate  to  give  Pere  Didon's  views,  as  he  has  given 
them  to  us,  for  fear  of  ministering  to  our  insular  self- 
satisfaction.  But  it  is  rather  the  Public  Schools  and 
the  two  Universities  that  have  attracted  him,  not  the 
elementary  schools  nor  any  secondary  system,  as  indeed 
it  could  not,  seeing  that  we  have  none.  Then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  distinguished  visitor  has  not  been 
in  England  very  long,  after  all. 

According  to  Pere  Didon,  there  are  two  Ideals  of 
education  :  one  attempts  to  form  the  obedient  man, 
the  subordinate  ;  the  other  aims  at  the  man  of  action, 
the  leader  of  men.  Either  Ideal  has  its  own 
method  ;  the  one  acts  by  a  system  of  terror  and 
repression  ;  the  child  is  broken  in  or  broken  down. 
The  other  trusts  in  confidence,  the  child  is  left  to 
expand  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  self-control.  The 
root  of  the  first  system  is  a  sense  of  universal 
depravity,  which  it  is  always  on  the  watch  to  combat ; 
the  spring  of  the  second  is  a  profound  faith  in  goodness, 
goodness  which  it  draws  out.  Schools  of  the  first 
kind  compass  and  hedge  their  pupils  round  with  every 
sort  and  kind  of  oversight  and  vigilance.  Schools  of 
the  second  sort  have  a  horror  of  excessive  surveillance. 
They  allow  of  freedom  of  action  as  the  only  way  to  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  England  is  the  one 
country  where  from  the  preparatory  school  to  the 
university  the  principle  of  trust  is  the  preponderating 
factor  in  education.  In  other  countries  the  predominant 
principle  is  distrust  with  dread,  an  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  checks  and  safeguards. 

The  consequences  are  clear.  The  regime  of  liberty- 
breeds  men,  men  of  action,  equally  capable  of  self-com- 
mand or  of  commanding  others  ;  the  regime  of  compres- 
sion, with  its  touch  of  the  spy,  produces  weak  creatures 
without  the  courage  to  act  on  their  own  account — 
fearful  that  they  may  compromise  themselves  if  they  act 
contrary  to  the  spirit  which  is  around  them.  The  former 
are  the  pioneers  of  progress  ;  the  latter  are  anxious 
above  all  things  to  preserve  what  they  have,  creatures 
of  routine  and  red  tape,  who  bar  the  road  to  the  natural 
evolution  of  things.  And  for  the  means  to  the  end. 
Organised  games,  where  the  individual  enters  into  close 
partnership  and  relation  with  his  fellows,  appear  to  be 
the  only  instrument  for  the  formation  of  men  of  action 
and  initiative.  What  else  can  produce  physical  strength 
and  stamina,  endurance,  courage,  coolness,  the  critical 
eye  that  takes  in  a  situation  at  a  glance,  personal 
influence,  and  the  art  of  teaching  others  to  combine  for 
common  action  ?    It  is  doubtless  this  exceedingly  just 
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and  practical  view  that  more  or  less  consciously  has 
determined  the  English  nation  to  assign  to  athletics  a 
greater  place  in  the  school  life  than  to  instruction.  Too 
many  Frenchmen  at  forty  are  unable  to  do  justice  to 
their  position,  because  instead  of  being  champions  at 
football  or  cricket  or  boating,  they  have  had  no  other 
ambition  than  to  win  a  prize  at  the  Concours  General, 
in  which  all  the  schools  in  France  compete. 

Then  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  instruction 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil,  so  that  certain  branches  of  know- 
ledge cannot  usefully  be  taught  to  minds  insufficiently 
matured  by  age.  The  teaching  given  to  the  young 
should  be  confined  to  the  elements  and  essential  instru- 
ments of  knowledge.  Teachers  should  concern  them- 
selves less  with  mere  book-lore,  with  the  sum-total  of 
facts  to  be  communicated,  than  with  the  means  of 
enabling  the  pupil  to  acquire  these  facts  for  himself. 
Not  many  subjects  but  thoroughness  in  each.  Thus 
in  classics,  the  essential  elements  of  grammar  must  be 
insisted  on  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  penetrate 
thoroughly  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  ancients. 
In  history  cultivate  the  art  of  seizing  on  the  salient 
events  in  order  to  group  around  them  that  which  is 
subordinate.  In  natural  science,  develop  that  calm 
spirit  which  is  able  to  contain  itself  even  before  the  dis- 
covery of  nature's  wonders,  in  the  remembrance  that 
nature  is  greater  than  the  intellect  of  man,  whose  little 
scientific  systems  are  often  but  too  narrow  to  contain 
and  comprehend  her  infinite  variety. 


LIGHT  HORSES. 

"POR  the  past  two  weeks  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
J-  Islington,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  couple  of  shows 
of  the  pleasure  horse  of  two  distinct  types — the  Hackney 
and  the  ordinary  half-bred,  which  may  be  a  hunter,  a 
hack  or  harness  horse  ;  a  useful  sort  for  most  purposes, 
or  a  useless  sort  for  any  purpose,  as  the  late  Charles 
Brindley,  better  known  as  "  Harry  Hieover,"  used  to 
phrase  it.  That  a  good  deal  of  money  and  enthusiasm 
is  expended  upon  the  production  of  light  horses  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  anyone  who  visited  Islington,  and 
yet  dealers  and  others  are  heard  to  declare  that  really 
high-class  horses  are  difficult  to  procure,  and,  at  least 
so  far  as  harness  horses  are  concerned,  the  foreigner  is 
continually  supplying  our  market.  Fashion,  as  every- 
body knows,  changes,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
quickly,  yet  none  the  less  certainly.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  Cleveland  Bay  was  the  accepted  type  of 
carriage  horse  for  the  dress  chariot  and  the  travelling 
carriage.  Then  when  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  was 
formed  to  watch  over  the  hackney,  some  use  had  to  be 
found  for  him.  The  modern  hackney  is  not  the  same 
stamp  of  horse  upon  which  in  the  pre- railroad  days  people 
rode  long  journeys  ;  he  is  certainly  not  a  hunter,  nor  in 
the  opinion  of  man}-  is  he  a  riding  horse  at  all.  In 
harness,  however,  he  finds  his  affinity,  and  the 
hackney's  lofty  action  looks  well  in  brougham 
or  victoria,  yet  the  bulk  of  our  stepping  carriage 
horses  come  from  abroad.  The  breeders  of  harness 
horses,  however,  are  not  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
their  industry  is  a  short  cut  to  a  competence  much  less 
to  a  fortune.  The  same  complaint  goes  up  from  the 
breeders  of  hunters,  who  declare  that  they  can  obtain 
from  dealers  hack  price  only,  and  that  they  afterwards 
hear  of  their  horses  being  sold  for  fabulous  sums. 
That,  however,  they  should  remember,  is  only  after  the 
dealer  has  schooled  and  educated  his  purchase  ;  kept 
him  for  some  time  and  often  made  quite  another  horse 
of  him.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  may  die  or  be 
blemished  while  learning  how  to  jump  a  country,  and 
then  the  loss  is  the  dealer's,  and  a  few  accidents  of  that 
kind  bring  down  the  profits  wonderfully.  The  philo- 
sophical manner  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  that  so  long 
as  the  breeder  receives  a  tolerably  fair  profit  for  what  is 
often  only  little  better  than  raw  material,  he  should  not 
bother  himself  about  the  sum  the  dealer  makes  over 
the  horse. 

One  curious  point  about  the  demand  for  and  supply 
of  high-class  horses  is  that  in  early  days,  when  there 
were  no  specialist  horse  societies,  it  is  said  that  good 
hunters  were  easy  enough  to  obtain,  though  then  every 
man  was  a  law  unto  himself  in  horse-breeding,  and 


had  no  stud  book,  save  the  Old  Burlington 
Street  work,  to  which  he  could  refer  to  be 
helped  over  any  difficulty  which  might  confront  him. 
The  breeders  of  a  former  time  were  foolish  enough  to 
sell  their  best  mares  to  go  abroad,  and  by  so  doing 
they  caused  loss  to  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
while,  when  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out,  agents 
from  France  and  Germany  scoured  England  and  took 
away  with  them  almost  everything,  mares  included,  that 
was  worth  buying.  It  is  the  inferiority  of  our  mares 
taken  as  a  whole  that  has  caused  so  many  horsebreed- 
ing  disappointments,  while  even  now  small  breeders 
are  only  too  ready  to  dispose  of  any  likely  mares  they 
may  have  bred,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  assist- 
ance afforded  them  by  the  different  Societies. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  precise 
effect   of  horse   shows    upon   horse-breeding.  The 
horse  show,  as  we  see  it  in  the  summer,  dates  only 
from  the  early  "sixties,"  when  the  lnte  Mr.  Samuel 
Sidney,  the  secretary  of  the   Agricultural    Hall,  in- 
troduced  the  practice  of  having  horses  ridden  and 
driven  in  the  ring,  instead  of  being  shown  in  hand 
as    was    the    custom    at   the    Royal  Agricultural 
Show  ;  while  he  also  promoted  jumping  contests  to 
please  the  general  public.    As  time  went  on,  owners 
began  to  reserve  horses  almost  exclusively  for  show 
purposes,  until  at  the  present  day  we  have  a  certain 
number  of  fine-looking  hunters  which  would  be  useless 
in  the  hunting  field  ;  hacks  which  have  never  been 
backed,  and  harness  horses  which  do  no  work  save  in 
the  show  ring,  a  state  of  things  which  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  do  no  good  to  horse-breeding.   In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  breeder  profits  by  these  sham  per- 
formers, for  the  professional  exhibitor  will,  as  a  rule, 
give  a  better  price  for  a  show  hunter  than  would  most 
people  for  a  horse  to  carry  them  with  hounds  or  for  use 
in  harness.    In  the  show  ring  that  horse  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  exhibits  fewer  signs  of  work  or  blemishes, 
and  so  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  bona-fide 
hunter  is  thrown  up,  the  show  hunter  comes  proudly 
forth  with  not  the  suspicion  of  round  joints  or  wind 
galls  about  him.    The  show  hunter,  in  fact,  is  far 
too   valuable   an   animal  to  be  risked  over  fences, 
and  so  long  as  he  conforms  in  make  and  shape  to 
the  requirements  of  a  hunter,  he   is  a  hunter  from 
the  showman's  point  of  view.     The  ordinary  horse 
show  was  almost   an   established   institution  before 
classes   were   formed   for  young    stock    and  brood 
mares,  and  so  far  as  light  horses  are  concerned  the 
Hackney  Horse  and  Hunters'  Improvement  Societies 
have  accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  and  the 
owner  of  a  really  good  mare  can  obtain  a  tolerably  good 
advertisement,  and  pick  up  quite  a  respectable  sum 
by  making  the  round  of  the  shows ;  yet  this,  though 
acting  as  an  encouragement  to  the  breeder,  may  not  be 
the  very  best  thing  for  light  horses  at   large.  It 
happens   with   considerable   frequency  that   a  mare 
shown  as  a  yearling  obtains  a  prize,  and  the  success 
induces  her  owner  to  show  her  again  as  a  two-year-old, 
when,  if   she    still   finds   her   way    into    the  prize 
list,  she  not  improbably  becomes  dedicated  to  show 
life.    In  due   course  she   breeds  some   fillies  which 
are   likewise   shown,  and  if  they  prove  successful, 
like   their  dam,    they   too   are    kept   for  the  show 
ring  and  lead  comparatively  idle  lives.    Unlike  the 
racehorse  the  hackney  stallion  does  no  work,  save 
ordinary  exercise  and  trotting  round  the  show  ring. 
Now   the  question  arises  whether   the   offspring  of 
generations  of  idle  parents  are  as  suitable  for  use  as 
those  which  have  performed  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work?    Many  people  answer  the  question  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  decline  to  believe  that  a  hunter  for  example 
can  have  as  much  stamina  as  one  which  is  sprung  from 
a  dam  which  has  herself  been  used   in   the  field  or 
on   the   road.     For  horses  of   high   class   there  is 
always  a  brisk  demand.    The  army  is  always  some- 
what under-horsed ;    more  hunters  are   needed  now 
than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago  ;  while  since  railways 
supplanted  slage  coaches  more  horses  than  ever  arc 
kept,  and  yet  breeders  are  always  saying  that  breeding 
does  not  pay,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  so  many 
men  breed  the  wrong  stamp  of  horse.    The  shows 
serve  to  point  out  to  any  man  the  kind  of  animal  to 
command  a  ready  sale  ;  yet  the  average  breeder  on  a 
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small  scale  is  content  to  breed  from  inferior  mares  and 
to  produce  a  horse  which  is  fit  for  no  better  purpose 
than  a  cab  or  a  tradesman's  cart. 


REMBRANDT'S  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
I. 

THE  Print  Room  exhibition  of  Rembrandt's  drawings 
and  etching's  is  at  last  open.  None  so  complete 
has  been  seen  before,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  outdone  else- 
where. No  finer  collection  of  the  etchings  exists  ;  that 
of  the  drawings  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Add  to 
it  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  Heseltine,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  Charles  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Salting,  to  name  the  chief,  and  we  have  in 
this  country  a  wealth  of  those  matchless  works  chal- 
lenged only  by  the  united  collections  of  Germany.  One 
of  the  most  splendid  foreign  collections,  that  of  M. 
Bonnat,  has  been  on  view  at  the  Academy  exhibition 
now  closing.  If  Mr.  Colvin  could  have  found  room  on 
folding  screens  for  Lippmann's  perfect  reproductions 
from  some  of  the  remaining  collections,  he  would 
have  rendered  the  means  of  study  furnished  by 
his  exhibition  even  more  ideally  complete.  But  it  is 
ungrateful  to  suggest  an  addition  to  so  well  arranged 
and  catalogued  a  gallery.  This  Museum  plan  of  keeping- 
prints  and  drawings  in  cases  with  occasional  exhibition 
in  frames  is  quite  the  best.  To  study  any  one  example 
closely  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  one's  hands  ;  to 
review  and  compare  a  vast  number  of  pieces  it  is  more 
convenient  to  be  able  to  walk  among  them  and  refer 
back  and  forwards  from  one  to  another.  The  pieces 
are  arranged  chronologically  so  far  as  evidence  or 
critical  consent  can  determine  their  order,  the  work 
of  predecessors,  pupils  and  contemporaries  supplements 
them,  a  twopenny  catalogue  gives  in  the  concisest  form 
the  information  needed,  and  a  final  effort  is  made  to 
explain  the  technical  methods  of  etching  to  the  public 
by  a  case  of  implements,  plates  in  different  stages, 
proofs  and  so  forth.     It  is  a  model  exhibition. 

The  arts  of  etching  and  drypoint  begin  and  end  with 
Rembrandt.  Under  his  hands  the  whole  range  and 
resources  of  these  arts  were  discovered,  the  laws  of 
their  expression  laid  down,  the  illustration  of  their 
effects  exhausted.  He  swept  up  the  tentatives  of  fore- 
runners and  contemporaries ;  he  anticipated  all  that 
posterity  might  have  looked  to  add  in  variation.  The 
modern  gleans  after  him  in  the  fields  he  marked  out,  or 
strays  outside  the  fence.  The  criticism  therefore  of 
Rembrandt's  etching  is  the  comparison  of  one  part  of  it 
with  another,  the  reading  of  the  master's  own  criticism 
as  he  advanced  in  the  art  he  was  creating  and  would 
conclude. 

Reading  the  work  in  this  sense  we  note  the  oscillations 
of  Rembrandt's  etching  between  two  ideals,  and  the 
eventual  combination  of  these  two  in  a  third.  The  first 
we  may  call  for  the  sake  of  a  name  the  engraver's  or 
painter's  ideal,  the  second  the  draughtsman's.  In  the 
first  the  still-life  elaboration  of  detail  and  texture  that 
Aldert  Diirer  had  developed  in  engraving  is  paralleled 
by  an  elaboration  of  tone,  by  the  employment  of  a 
system  of  cross-hatching  passed  over  the  drawing  of 
forms  to  work  out  the  gradations  of  light.  Rembrandt 
was  tempted  to  translate  into  etching  the  tone-research 
of  his  painting,  and  besides  this  temptation  from  the 
poetry  of  light  and  shadow,  there  persists  a  kind  of 
trade-convention  as  to  the  "  finishing"  of  an  engraving 
that  even  so  original  an  artist  finds  it  difficult  to  cast 
off.  This  clings  most  obstinately,  as  one  might  expect, 
to  portrait  pieces.  On  the  other  side  is  the  draughts- 
man's ideal  that  the  line  should  never  be  employed  as  a 
dead  mechanical  element  of  tone,  but  only  when  it 
expresses  a  fact  of  form  as  well,  when  it  is  a  living 
element  of  line  language  following  a  contour  if  it  enters 
among  shadows.  The  lines  in  mechanical  cross-hatch- 
ing cease  to  be  lines,  they  become  substitutes  for  a  wash. 
In  draughtsman's  etching,  then,  lines  model,  not  by 
throwing  veils  of  independent  hatched  tone  over  con- 
tours, but  express  contours  and  ask  of  shadows  only  to 
reveal  more  contours.  But  a  check  on  this  multiplica- 
tion comes  from  another  demand  of  the  line.  It  demands 
not  only  to  be  a  real  line,  an  exponent  of  form,  but  also 
to  retain  the  importance  and  eloquence  it  can  have  only 


when  there  are  not  too  many  lines  in  the  field,  nor  too 
minute.  The  presence  of  Rembrandt's  drawings  along- 
side of  his  etchings  in  this  exhibition  throws  into  relief 
the  second  ideal.  Here  was  what  the  draughtsman's 
instinct  in  the  moment  of  conception  asked  and  obtained 
of  lines  ;  a  strict  economy  in  their  number  and  with 
that  a  directly  increased  intensity  of  dramatic  effect. 
Few  who  are  frank  will  deny  that  to  pass  from  the 
drawings  to  the  etchings  is  to  pass  from  a  tenser,  more 
nervous,  world  of  action  and  suffering  to  a  stiller,  more 
established,  but  less  speaking  scene,  where  the  compen- 
sation in  pathetic  veils  of  shadow  shrouds  forms  less 
blood-heated  and  inspired  with  breath.  The  ease  with 
which  in  a  drawing  the  sweep  of  a  loaded  brush  over  the 
traits  of  a  flexible  pen  or  pencil  added  the  power  of  shadow, 
makes  the  contrast  of  laboured  gradation  against  the 
quick  sob  or  cry  of  the  single  stroke  or  sweep  the  more 
striking.  As  in  clinging  to  the  engraver  ideal  portraits 
are  the  most  obstinate,  so  in  this  ideal  of  open  essential 
lines  landscape,  as  the  most  private  and  least  commis- 
sioned work,  is  the  most  free.  An  early  example  of  the 
superiority  of  the  drawing  to  the  etching  is  the  lovely 
study  of  a  nude  woman  in  the  Museum  collection  (A.  4) 
which  was  actually  etched  (No.  42).  Compare  the  vital 
drawing  of  breast  and  belly  with  the  dryer  account  given 
by  the  needle  ;  what  the  background  adds  in  elabora- 
tion it  subtracts  in  effect. 

The  difference  I  am  attempting  to  establish  marks  the  ex- 
perimentof  a  master  every  kind  in  whosework  has  itsinte- 
rest,  and  it  is  evident  that  even  now  the  consensus  of  criti- 
cal opinion  does  notaccept  Rembrandt's  own  judgment  as 
shown  in  the  growth  of  his  style.   Thus  I  read  in  the  cata- 
logue under  the  "  Portrait  of  Ephraim  Bonus,"  "  One  of 
the  most  masterly  and  effective  of  all  the  etched  portraits 
of  Rembrandt."  Frankly,  this  verdict  completely  puzzles 
me.    The  etching  is  surely  one  of  the  worst  composed 
of  all  the  portraits  with  its  ugly  balustrade  and  back- 
ground, and  the  figure  is  one  of  the  most  faulty  in 
drawing.     Rembrandt's  curious  trick  of  making  the 
arms  of  his  sitters  too  short  becomes  here  a  deformity, 
and  the  stupid  hatched  work  is  surely  not  his  at  all. 
The  famous  portrait  of  Jan  Six  at  a  window  does  de- 
serve admiration  as  a  climax  of  the  painting  ideal  in 
etching,  but  even  here  a  touch  or  two  of  likeness- 
correction  in  the  face  makes  the  whole  ethereal  struc- 
ture of  air-painting  stagger.    The  "  Tholinx,"  another 
portrait  that  collectors  put  at  the  top  of  their  lists,  was 
clearly  to  Rembrandt  himself  something  of  a  failure,  with 
eyes  first  too  heavy,  then  too  weak  ;  the  Clement  de 
Jonghe  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  this  series,  but  who 
that  fully  enjoys  Rembrandt's  real  triumphs  can  look 
without    irritation    at    the    "Jan    Cornelis  Sylvius," 
the  "  Uytenbogaert"  with  its  dreadful  background,  or  the 
"Coppenol,"  evidently  a  vain  bore  treated  in  the  manner 
that  he  could  appreciate.    We  see  a  fine  drawing  in 
the  process   of  spoiling  when  the  humorous  "Jan 
Lutma"  is  altered  from  its  first  nobility  by  the  insertion 
of  a  window  and  trimmings.    We  must  suppose  that 
Rembrandt,  bothered  by  the  taste  of  his  sitters,  handed 
over    these   plates  to   pupils  to  undergo   the  same 
process  of  degradation  as  Vandyck's  superb  etchings 
suffered.     Their  reputation  is  one  of  the  Salerooms, 
of  dealers  disputing  over  impressions  with  "a  black 
ring"  and  "a  white  ring."    The  real  masterpiece  of 
this  series  is  the  "Haaring,"  not  the  Old  but  the  Young, 
and  in  the  first  state.    This  far  outdoes  the  "  Six  "  in 
grandeur  of  light  and  shadow,  in  its  combination  of 
portraiture  and  mystery.     In  the  second  state  some 
scruple   about   likeness   has   wrecked    its  line-work 
with  a  few  harsh  touches,  and  the  beautifully  adjusted 
veil   of    ink    has    been   tattered.      All   this   set  of 
portraits,  with  its  few  precarious  triumphs  and  its 
more  frequent  descent  towards  a  tedious  trade  article, 
contrasts  vividly  with  Rembrandt's   unfettered  work 
after  himself  and  his  own  people  in  early  years.  Every- 
thing done  after  his  mother  is  perfect  in  a  natural 
nobility  of  arrangement,  intimacy,  concentration  ;  the 
puzzle  is  that  this  kind  of  draughtsman  portrait  had  so 
few  successors.    "The  Young  Man  in  a  Velvet  Cap  " 
(147),  the  neighbouring  Saskias,  the  "Jan  Asselyn"  (221) 
and  the  profile  of  a  boy  (175)  may  be  named  among 
them.    Relatives  and  artists  were  treated  thus.  But 
the  greatest  puzzle  of  all  is  those  four  heads  of  1635, 
one  set  of  which  is  signed  by  Lievens,  another  by 
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Rembrandt,  with  a  word  added,  now  made  out  as  the 
Dutch  for  "retouched."  It  is  supposed  that  the 
originals  were  Lievens',  the  copies  by  a  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt retouched  by  the  master.  But  three  of  the  heads 
are  superb  pieces,  of  a  quality  unknown  in  the  rest  ot 
Lievens'  works,  and  one  of  them  is  the  head  usually 
taken  for  that  of  Rembrandt's  father.  Something  like 
these  Rembrandt  might  have  developed  out  of  his  first 
etchings  instead  of  the  painter  style.  Drawings  for 
them  must  surely  have  been  his. 

The  portraits  then  remain  somewhat  arrested  in  the 
general  development  of  Rembrandt's  etching  style,  they 
have  a  taint  from  outside  ;  the  dramatic  subjects  follow 
the  lead  of  the  landscapes.  When  he  has  fully  explored 
his  instrument  Rembrandt's  notion  of  the  line-work  in 
an  etching  is  a  network  of  expressive  contours,  each 
weighted  with  as  large  a  share  of  form  and  story  as 
it  will  carry,  all  this  to  be  secured  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  single  biting.  But  besides  this  etched  line  to 
represent  the  pen  line  of  his  drawings,  he  makes  in- 
creased use  of  the  dry  point  line  with  its  burr  to  repre- 
sent his  emphatic  brush  strokes.  Sometimes  the  plate 
is  printed  in  this  state.  But  he  does  not  want  to  deny 
himself  shadow  though  he  is  tired  of  the  line-slavery  of 
hatching.  In  his  final  manner  he  relies  on  the  inking 
of  his  plate  to  give  him  an  effect  like  that  of  the 
brush  wash  over  his  drawings.  It  was  impossible  to 
obtain  this  without  some  addition  of  line-work  to 
hold  the  ink  ;  he  adds  the  minimum  necessary.  We 
can  see  him  do  this  between  the  first  and  second  states 
of  the  "  Christ  Entombed "  (277);  when  an  open  line 
drawing  is  converted  into  a  deep  mysterious  night  piece. 
This  clear  separation  of  the  systems  of  line  and  tone, 
allowing  of  a  vigorous  eloquent  drawing,  over  which 
floodings  of  shadow  may  be  disposed  and  differently 
disposed  in  successive  printings,  is  Rembrandt's  last 
word. 

There  are  two  cases  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  of  which 
the  effect  is  overwhelming.  They  represent  not  only 
ihe  culmination  of  all  this  science  of  expression  in  etch- 
ing, cf  bare  strong  line  and  of  line  counterpointed  with 
darkness,  but  also  of  Rercbrandt  s  dramatic  and  traffic 
oower.  It  seldom  happens  tiiat  the  exhibition,  side  by 
side,  of  different  states  of  a  print  adds  to  the  emo- 
tional effect  of  its  subject.  Here,  in  the  case  of 
the  "Christ  Shown  to  the  People  "and  the  "Three 
Cresses  "  it  does.  The  troubled  gropings  and  shillings  1 
that  high  wrestle  of  invention  make  of  these  sequent 
prints  successive  moments  in  a  strain  of  growing 
agony.  In  the  first  scene,  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the  crowd 
of  curiosity  and  rancour  drifts  and  surges  like  a  wave 
against  the  cliff-pedestal,  and  then  drops  away  leaving 
it  bare  for  its  crowned  victim,  bare  except  for  the 
doubtful  shape  upon  it  of  some  obliterated  god.  In  the 
other,  the  "  Crucifixion,"  the  curtain  of  night-in-day 
shuts  ever  more  closely,  horsemen  that  were  too  fine  to 
live  in  that  haggard  light  fall  away,  leaving  one  stricken 
centurion,  and  all  ends  in  stark  wounded  lines  and  a 
terror-white  more  awful  than  the  darkness. 

It  is  well  to  take  such  work  in  the  order  of  its  pro- 
duction, to  begin  with  the  old  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  see  the 
designer  attempt,  by  taking  thought,  to  render  the  scene 
grandiose  before  the  tide  of  real  inspiration  had  risen  to 
sweep  away  and  transform  the  put-up  impressiveness 
of  such  staging  and  characterisation.  How  vulgar 
its  graces,  how  wormy  its  shadows  become  when  we 
reach  the  end  !  Yet  the  impressive  root  of  its  creation, 
ihe  architecture  of  its  action  piled  up  sidewise  against  the 
hanging  towers  of  the  distance  returns  in  one  of  the  last 
and  most  perfect  plates,  the  "  Deposition  "  (276)  purged 
and  solemnised.  And  we  can  trace  the  architecture  of  the 
final  "  Ecce  Homo  "  growing  in  the  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  "  (233)  through  the  "  Christ  Preaching  "  (249)  to  its 
ultimate  momentous  shape.  Borrowed,  it  is  said,  from 
Lucas  van  Lcydcn's  plate,  it  is  borrowed  as  a  misplaced 
infertile  seed  might  be  borrowed,  recognised  by  its  true 
owner  for  a  jewel  in  the  confused  display  of  a  pedlar's 
trinkets.  It  is  customary  to  exalt  against  Rembrandt's 
inventions  the  composition  of  older  masters  ;  before 
design  like  this  beaten  out  from  within  by  passion  into 
the  simplest  and  grandest  utterance,  the  Raphaclesquc 
harmonics  awkwardly  emulated  in  the  earlier  attempts 
appear  a  kind  of  ambling  absent-minded  sing-song. 

D.  S.  M. 


THE  HOPE  FOR  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

ET  me  begin  with  a  few  platitudes  culled  from  the 
J — '  stock  accumulated  by  man  during  the  passage  of 
the  ages.  That  will  ensure  this  article  being  called  a 
particularly  brilliant  and  original  one.  It  is  high  time, 
then,  that  the  British  nation  had  an  opera  of  its  own. 
Without  an  opera  we  can  scarcely  be  called  an  opera- 
loving  nation.  Undoubtedly  many  good  things  would 
flow  from  the  establishment  of  an  opera.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  then  have  an  opera  ;  and  that  would  be, 
as  we  say  in  our  profounder  moments,  much.  The 
main  nuisance  is  the  problem  of  how  to  make  a  start. 
Is  it  composers  or  opera-houses  that  we  most  need  ? 
Shall  we  offer  prizes  for  the  best  opera,  or  support 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
each  a  scheme  for  an  opera  up  his  sleeve,  trusting  that 
when  the  machinery  is  ready  the  steam  will  be  turned 
on  from  somewhere  ?  Shall  we  invite  the  first  chicken 
to  lay  the  first  egg,  just  for  a  commencement,  or  shall 
we  get  an  egg  somehow  and  hatch  our  first  chicken  out 
with  the  most  modern  form  of  incubator  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  believed  in  both  plans.  He 
commissioned  English  composers  to  write  operas,  and 
lie  scoured  the  country  with  his  company  in  search  of 
money  to  pay  the  composers  for  operas  which  never 
paid  for  themselves.  Incidentally  in  going  about  the 
country,  he  educated  the  country  ;  and  if  there  are  to- 
day many  remote  towns  where  it  is  known  that 
Donizetti  did  not  write  "Tannhauser"  and  more  than 
suspect  that  Gounod  had  a  hand  in  "  Faust,"  the 
credit  must  go  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  It  was  indeed  the 
most  useful  work  he  did  ;  for  in  truth  very  little  came 
of  his  commissions  for  operas.  He  never  got  hold  of  a 
success.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  commission  com- 
posers to  write  operas  ;  but  very  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  it.  It  may  be  as  well  to  keep  the 
flame  of  hope  burning  bright  in  the  breasts  of 
students  by  occasionally  giving  some  one  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  for  an  opera  ;  but  let  no  one  anticipate 
a  "  Tristan  "  or  "Siegfried"  or  even  a  "  Lohengrin." 
The  real  work  towards  the  creation  of  a  live  English 
opera  is  being  done  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  the 
National  Opera  Company  (if  I  have  got  the  name  right), 
and  the  little  companies  that  tour  the  suburbs  of  London 
l:..c!  the  smaller  provincial  towns.  Absolutely  the  first 
step  is  to  teach  the  English  people  to  want  to  attend 
the  opera.  Until  they  form  the  habit  of  going  at 
least  as  regularly  as  they  go  to  the  theatre,  not  only  shall 
we  bring  forth  no  English  "  Tristans,"  but  if  we  did,  they 
would  be  useless  to  us  :  no  one  would  ever  hear  them. 
If  rich  people  did  not  hang  pictures  on  their  walls,  there 
would  be  very  few  fine  pictures  painted,  and  those  few 
would  probably  pass  to  the  marine-store  dealer  and 
their  painters  to  the  workhouse.  And  to  get  people  to 
go  to  the  opera  we  must  adopt  the  methods  of  the  pill- 
manufacturers  and  picture-painters.  The  pill-manufac- 
turers never  cease  to  assure  the  public  that  it  needs 
pills,  and  the  picture-painters  never  cease  to  point  oi  1 
the  bad  taste  and  vulgarity  of  those  who  have  not  on 
their  walls  some  pictures  painted  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  apiece  ;  and  the  public  is 
taught  to  buy  both  pills  and  pictures.  In  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  town  which  has  no 
opera  is  an  ignorant,  benighted,  dull  and  vulgar  town 
which  is  justly  punished  if  it  is  ruled  by  an  insane 
County  Council.  There  is  now,  I  am  aware,  a  spark 
of  hope  for  that  town  ;  for  lately  have  not  some 
enthusiasts  issued,  through  the  Concorde  Concert 
Control,  a  circular  announcing  their  intention 
starting  an  opera-house  of  some  sort  in  London 
soon,  and  asking  our  Beethovens,  Mozarts  and 
Wagners  to  send  in  their  mastei  works  ?  For  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  may  happen  to  have  a 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  or  "  Fidelio  "  locked  up  in  a  drawer. 
I  may  mention  that  the  address  of  the  Concorde 
Concert  Control  is  186  Wardour  Street,  W.,  and  that 
manuscripts  should  be  sent  there.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  work  of  the  travelling  opera  companies  is 
much  more  valuable.  On  Tuesday  night  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  in  Kennington,  in  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  a  large  audience  listening  attentively 
and  enthusiastically  too  enthusiastically,  in  fafct — 
applauding  a  very  fair  representation  of  "  Faust "  given 
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by  the  National  Opera  Company.  Miss  Esty  played 
Marguerite  rather  provincially,  and  the  other  parts 
also  were  done  rather  as  if  to  please  the  provincial 
gallery.  Still,  when  the  Kennington  audience  has  1  rd 
"  Faust"  sufficiently  often,  it  may  learn  nof  to  like 
provincialisms  ;  and  the  only  way  of  learning  to  dislike 
them  is  to  hear  opera  frequently  :  its  tastes  will  not 
improve  if  it  stays  at  home  and  never  hears  any- 
thing. Of  course  the  opera  company  might  itself  help 
to  educate  the  common  taste  and  avoid  extra  work  by 
refraining  from  playing  down  to  the  supposed  level  of  a 
Kennington  audience.  The  singers  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that  there  is  no  audience  in  the  world  that  an 
actor  or  opera-singer  need  play  down  to  ;  for  the 
average  taste  and  intelligence  even  of  provincial 
audiences  are  by  no  means  lower,  I  say  with  regret, 
than  the  average  taste  and  intelligence  of  stage  artists. 

Still,  though  constant  performances  of  opera  are  the 
main  thing  just  now,  I  fancy  a  good  deal  may  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Concorde  Concert  Control  scheme.  This 
scheme,  I  understand,  is  not  to  be  worked  by  the  Con- 
corde agency,  but  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  have  some- 
how found  the  money  to  open  an  opera-house.  They 
do  not  ask  the  public  for  money  at  present :  they 
want  new  works  to  play.    They  believe  that  the  public 
will  take  a  keener  interest  in  new  operas  than  in  familiar 
ones  ;  and,  though  they  will  give  the  familiar  ones,  they 
trust  to  justify  their  existence  chiefly  by  doing  new 
ones.    It  is  said  that  they  have  already,  as  the  result 
of  a  circular  issued  some  months  ago,  secured  some 
operas  showing  ability.    I  hope  this  is  so  ;  but  also  it 
should  be  remembered  that  musical  ability  alone  will 
not  compensate  for  lack  of  dramatic  power,  lack  of  the 
sense  of  how  a  story  should  be  told  on  the  stage.  The 
point  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  neglected,  and  that  all  English 
composers  persist  in  neglecting,  is  the  story  on  which 
the  opera  is  founded.     Our  composers  have  steadily 
gone  on  wasting  ability,  frequently  of  a  very  high 
order,  on  stories  that  were  no  stories,  and  could  there- 
fore please  no  audience,  however  cultured  or  uncultured. 
The  brief  success  of  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  might 
surely  teach  us  this  lesson  (even  if  the  permanent, 
success  of  Wagner  does  not),  that   the   public  at- 
tention can  always  be  held   by  a  real   drama,  and 
that   an   opera   made   up   of    middling    music  but 
based   on   a    real    drama    stands   a   vastly  bigger 
chance  of   "catching   on"   than  one  containing  fine 
music  and  no   drama   at  all.    Besides,  every  musi- 
cian, save  the  purely  technical  musician,  the  pedant, 
will  naturally  write  better  music  if  he  himself  is  in- 
terested in  his  story  than  if  he  is  not  interested,  and 
regards  it  merely  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  series  of 
movements.    I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  advise  no 
young  composer  to  write  an  opera  on  a  story  which 
does  not  make  a  good  story  to  read.    Of  course  some 
stories  may  be  suited  to  musical  treatment  and  not  to 
literary  treatment  ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  to  select 
the  other  kind  is  the  safe  plan.    It  is,  I  suppose,  the 
result  of  the  musician's  illiteracy  that  he  thinks  any- 
thing good  enough  for  music,  so  long  as  he  can  drag  in 
a  march,  a  song  or  two,  a  love-duet  and  a  grand 
oratorio  finale.    Our  poets — -even  our  minor  poets — 
consider    carefully   their    subject  ;    they  deliberately 
select   something  that   appeals  to  them,  and  which 
they  reckon  will  therefore  appeal  to  their  readers  :  our 
musicians  never  give  the  matter  a  moment's  considera- 
tion.   I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  old  things, 
including  the  Scandinavian  myths,  are  utterly  played  out. 
After  Wagner  it  is  the  merest  folly  to  touch  Wagner's 
subjects.     It  is  equal  folly  on  my  part,  I  know,  to  tell 
young  men  so.    Probably  were  I  writing  operas  instead 
of  criticising  them,  I  should  start  away  and  work  the 
Scandinavian  legends  for  all  they  are  worth.    Yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  I  should  quickly  find  the  advis- 
ability of  looking  round  for  something  else ;  and  in 
looking  for  that  something  else  I  should  try  never  to 
forget  that  the  subject  must  be  new,  must  possess  a 
real   human  interest,  must  appeal  to  the  permanent 
human  emotions  and  not  to  such  accidents  as  jealousy 
and  envy,  which  no  healthy  man  ever  felt.    I  should 
remember  that  the  drama  of  character  has  not  been 
handled  in  opera  at  all  since  Mozart,  and  that  the  real 
things  that  interest  us  are  the  characters  we  meet  in 
life,  those  characters  from  which  proceed  all  that  con- 


stitutes the  very  stuff  of  modern  life.  I  do  not  say 
that  opera  must  be  made  up  entirely  of  thesc;  but  they 
must  form  the  backbone,  round  which  all  inanner  of 
beautiful  things  may  be  woven.  Probably  no  young 
compeer  will  heed  this  axhice  :  he  will  insist  on  giving 
us  variants  of  "Faust,"  of  "Tristan,"  of  "Tann- 
hauser,"  and  the  rest.  But  if  he  wants  to  make  even 
a  Mascagni  success  his  story  must  be  as  interesting  as 
Mascagni's  story  ;  and  if  he  wants  his  success  to  last 
longer  than  Mascagni's,  he  must  try  appealing  to  the 
deeper  emotions  and  interests.  J.  F.  R. 


A  TRIPTYCH. 

TN  the  dialogue  of  "The  Cuckoo,"  at  the  Avenue, 
there   is  frequent    use    of   the    double  entendre. 
Now,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim,  like  most  of  my 
fellow-critics,  to  be  inexpressibly  shocked  and  disgusted 
whenever  a  double  entendre  is  spoken  on  the  stage. 
To  me  such  quips  seem,  certainly,  a  rather  dull  form  of 
humour,  but  that  is  because  I  invariably  fail  to  grasp 
their  second  meanings.    A  comic  character  on  the  stage 
says  something  that  to  me  sounds  quite  simple  and 
innocuous,  and  behold !    I  find  the  whole  audience 
(barring,  of  course,  my  fellow-critics,  who  blush  and 
look  furious)  going  into  convulsions  of  helpless  mirth. 
Long  after  the  laughter  has  subsided,  I  sit  racking  my 
brains  tor  the  cause  of  it.     Finally,  I  give  it  up,  and 
find  that  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  the  play.  The 
public's  love  of  the  double  entendre  is  reprehensible,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  plausible  excuse  for  it.    In  so  far  as 
the  public  is  a  playgoer,  it  has  put  its  morality  into 
commission,  and  it  has  no  compunction  in  accepting 
gladly   whatever  has  not  been  rejected   by  its  own 
Licenser  of  Plays.    "  Our  Mr.  Redford,"  it  would  argue, 
"  was  not  shocked  by  that  joke.    He  would  not  have 
allowed  this  French  play  to  be  shown  us  as  it  was 
shown  to  the  Parisians,  but  he  felt  that  a  few  little 
touches  of  impropriety  would  be  no  more  than  we 
deserve  for  our  kindness  in  allowing  him  to  exist."  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Redford,  like  myself,  is 
unable  to  detect  a  double  entendre.    To  think  of  him 
as  detecting  one  and  not  obliterating  it,  passionately, 
with  a  blue  pencil,  is  a  flight  of  imagination  which  I 
could  not  even  attempt.    I  could  almost  as  easily  think 
of  him  as  deriving  personal  enjoyment  from  these  jokes. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the   playwright  himself 
makes  these  jokes  consciously.    I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  from  the  dialogue  of  every  kind  of  play  many 
double  meanings  could  be  extracted,  and  that  they  are 
extracted  only  in  plays  like  "The  Cuckoo"  because 
the  public  is  trying  to  console  itself  for  the  loss  of  all 
those  other  improprieties  which,  it  knows,  must  have 
adorned  the  original  French  version.    I  do  hope  that 
if  ever  I  am  able  to  see  any  of  these  jokes  I,  as  a  dra- 
matic   critic,  shall    have    the  satisfaction   of  being 
inexpressibly  shocked  and  disgusted.     Otherwise,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  to  retire   at   once  from  dramatic 
criticism,  lest  my  colleagues  be  contaminated. 

But  for  the  nuisance  of  the  double  enle?idre,  I  enjoyed 
"The  Cuckoo  "  very  much  indeed.  Mr.  Brookfield  is 
the  adaptor,  and  the  play  bristles  with  his  peculiar  wit. 
That  wit  may  not  be  of  the  finest  kind — it  is  a  trifle 
acrid,  and  is  generally  topical,  superficial — but  of  its 
kind  it  is  the  very  best.  There  are  in  this  play  lines 
which  only  Mr.  Brookfield  could  have  written,  and  ex- 
travagant scenes  which  none  could  have  so  deliciously 
embellished.  The  burlesque  of  a  public  dinner,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act,  is  the  funniest  thing  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  The  whole  play,  indeed,  for  all 
the  triteness  of  its  plot,  is  very  great  fun.  Mr.  Haw- 
trey  plays  the  chief  part.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  this 
time  he  is  playing  it  with  his  usual  composure.  When 
I  saw  him  in  it,  he  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  show 
signs  of  effort.  This  was  due  to  a  severe  cold — he  had 
to  struggle  or  be  inaudible.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
his  smooth  and  easy  ways  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  he  is  acting  all  the  time,  and  to  suspect  him  (quite 
unjustly)  of  walking  through  his  part.  The  severe  cold 
revealed  him  to  us  in  a  new  light.  It  made  us  conscious 
of  his  art.    Mr.  Hawtrey  should  catch  cold  more  often. 

There  is  a  rather  strange  play  at  the  Comedy.  A 
beautiful  young  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wildairs, 
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a  sporting  baronet,  shocks  the  County  by  her  habit 
of  wearing  male  attire.  As  the  curtain  rises,  we  see 
the  hall  of  her  father's  house.  There  are  sounds  of 
revelry.  The  baronet  is  giving  a  bachelors'  dinner,  of 
which  his  daughter  is  the  life  and  soul.  Sir  John  Oxon 
enters,  having  just  come  from  London  to  join  the 
house-party.  He  has  made  a  bet  that  he  will  seduce 
Miss  Clorinda  Wildairs.  His  host  appears  and  leads 
him  off  to  the  dining-room.  Later,  the  whole  party 
adjourns  to  the  hall,  where  Miss  Wildairs  challenges 
Sir  John  to  a  fencing-match,  and  beats  him.  Some- 
thing decides  her  to  give  up  male  attire  for  the  future. 
She  goes  to  her  bedroom,  and  presently  reappears  in 
proper  evening  dress.  That  is  Act  I.  Some  time 
elapses,  in  which  Sir  John  wins  his  bet,  but  becomes 
engaged  to  an  heiress  who  shall  save  him  from  bank- 
ruptcy. He  comes  down  to  Sir  Geoffrey's  place,  in 
order  to  tell  the  daughter  that  he  will  not  marry  her. 
She  hears  about  his  engagement  before  the  interview 
takes  place.  Enter  Lord  Dunstanwolde,  an  elderly 
man,  who  offers  her  his  hand.  She  accepts  it  reluctantly. 
As  she  goes  out,  she  encounters  a  young  Duke,  for  whom 
she  in  her  childhood  had  a  kind  of  hero-worship.  Soon 
we  have  the  scene  between  her  and  Sir  John.  He,  so 
far  from  being  relieved  at  the  calmness  with  which  she 
accepts  his  perfidy,  is  furious  that  she  does  not  rave 
and  make  a  scene.  His  humiliation  is  complete  when 
the  elderly  peer  enters  and  announces  the  betrothal. 
The  young  Duke,  who  had  also  come  to  offer  her 
marriage,  starts  and  looks  disappointed.  That  is 
Act  II.  Enough  time  elapses  for  Lady  Dunstanwolde 
to  become  a  widow,  and  for  Sir  John  to  be  jilted  by  the 
heiress,  and  for  the  Duke  to  have  met  Lady  Dunstan- 
wolde in  the  hunting-field.  Sir  John  insists  on  calling 
at  the  house,  is  furious  that  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  heaps  insults  on  her,  and  says  he  will  prevent 
her  from  marrying  the  Duke  by  divulging  her  seduc- 
tion. But  he  has  no  proof  of  that  episode — not  even  a 
stage-proof.  The  tress  of  hair  she  once  gave  him  was 
lost  in  a  drunken  bout.  He  is  in  despair.  Oppor- 
tunely, however,  he  learns  where  he  can  find  the  tress. 
He  hurries  off,  leaving  an  exultant  note  for  Lady 
Dunstanwolde.  She  reads  it.  That  is  Act  III.  Lady 
Dunstanwolde  is  holding  a  reception.  The  blackmailer 
arrives  with  the  tress  and  heaps  more  insults  on  her. 
She  takes  up  a  hunting-crop  and  taps  him  lightly  with 
the  butt-end.  He  falls  dead.  She  is  overwhelmed. 
Pushing  forward  a  large  sofa,  she  conceals  the 
body.  She  unlocks  the  door,  and  receives  her  guests 
with  false  gaiety.  That  is  Act  IV.  Time  enough 
elapses — yes  !  there  are  five  Acts — for  Lady  Dun- 
stanwolde to  have  hidden  the  body  in  a  cellar,  and 
for  her  sister  to  be  dying.  The  sister  tells  how 
she  had  watched  her  dragging  the  body  down 
the  steps.  While  Lady  Dunstanwolde  tells  her  side  of 
the  story,  the  Duke  enters  unobserved.  Finally,  he 
comes  "down  centre"  and,  enfolding  Lady  Dunstan- 
wolde in  his  arms,  declares  that  he  would  have  done  the 
same  under  similar  circumstances.    That  is  the  play. 

This  precis  does  justice  to  the  plot.  But  you  cannot, 
my  readers,  know  how  dull,  the  dialogue  is,  nor  how 
grotesquely  unreal  are  all  the  characters,  unless — a 
course  which  I  cannot  honestly  recommend — you  book 
seats  for  the  Comedy.  The  play  is  very  beautifully 
mounted,  with  all  scenery  and  costumes  minutely 
appropriate  to  its  period.  I  forgot,  by  the  way,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  period  is  not  "  the  present."  Such  indica- 
tion would  have  been  superfluous,  perhaps.  In 
writing  a  modern  play,  an  author  feels  bound  to  pay  some 
kind  of  attention  to  probability,  and  tries  (often  failing) 
to  make  his  characters  seem  human.  In  writing  a 
period-play,  however,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  such  things 
are  of  no  importance.  He  reasons  lightly  thus  :  human 
beings  do  not  now  wear  periwigs  ;  ergo,  the  beings  who 
wore  periwigs  were  not  human.  And  again  lie  argues: 
some  things  were  possible  in  the  past  which  are  not 
possible  now  ;  ergo,  in  the  past  all  things  were  possible. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  are 
responsible  for  the  play  at  the  Comedy  actually  formu- 
lated these  syllogisms  to  each  other,  but  I  am  sure  that 
when  they  read  them  here  they  will  detect  no  fallacy. 
The  eighteenth  century  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
period  which  authors  consider  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
amount  of  inhumanity  and  improbability.     "  C.'fUttt  iitw 


affaire  bien  etrange — meme  tin  pen  monstrueuse — le  dix- 
huit&me!"  said  Guillaume  Meyer  to  the  Goncourts. 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Mr.  Stephen  Townesend 
may  have  had  this  saying  in  their  mind  when  they 
dated  their  dreadful  play  "  1701  to  1707." 

The  Puritans  were  a  harsh  sect,  and,  however  much 
we  may  admire  them  (with  reservations)  in  perspective, 
no  modern  audience  would  tolerate  a  play  devoted  to  a 
realistic  presentment  of  them.  The  sect  has  long  been 
absorbed,  assimilated,  by  the  nation.  Its  character  has 
become  a  part  of  that  much-advertised  concern,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  If  any  playwright  showed  it  realisti- 
cally on  the  stage,  every  Anglo-Saxon  would  be  either 
incredulous  or  indignant.  Even  if  such  a  play  were 
produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  before  an  audience 
of  Nonconformists — who  do,  in  a  very  faint,  remote 
way,  continue  the  Puritan  tradition — it  would  probably 
fall  quite  flat.  Puritanism  would  seem  only  repulsive, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  excite  in  an  audience  any 
sympathy  with  a  really  Puritan  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  play  with  a  realisti- 
cally Puritan  element  introduced  for  the  sake  of  conflict 
or  contrast.  This,  no  doubt,  is  what  Mr.  Parker 
meant  to  do  when  he  sat  down  to  "  The  Mayflower." 
The  play,  as  produced  last  Monday  at  the  Metropole 
Theatre,  Camberwell,  contained  only  faint  traces  of  his 
first  intention.  The  Puritan  father  of  the  heroine  was 
hardly  a  Puritan  at  all.  He  was  a  kindly,  convivial, 
liberal-minded  creature,  with  a  taste  for  Shakespeare's 
poetry,  and  his  objection  to  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Lord  Gervase  Carew  was  based  merely  on  the 
ground  that  this  worldling's  father  had,  in  bygone  years, 
turned  him  out  of  house  and  home.  Mr.  Parker's 
original  (and  better)  intention  was,  I  conceive,  that 
the  father  should  be  a  real  Puritan,  trying  to 
govern  his  daughter  according  to  the  narrow  ideals 
of  his  sect  ;  that  he  should  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  parental  authority  against  her  marriage 
with  anyone  outside  that  sect.  But  Mr.  Parker, 
being  a  dramatist  of  genial  and  sentimental  habit, 
who  likes  all  his  important  characters  to  be  also 
loveable,  and  to  whom  anything  like  Puritanism  is 
repulsive,  eliminated  from  the  father  any  traces  of  real 
Puritanism  and  endowed  him  with  all  the  worldly 
charms  of  a  very  dear  old  gentleman.  This,  I  think, 
was  a  pity.  It  cheapens  and  weakens  the  dramatic 
conflict  in  "The  Mayflower."  One  feels  that  the 
daughter,  in  defying  her  father,  is  not  doing  anything 
tremendous  for  the  sake  of  her  lover  and  herself,  but 
simply  being  rather  unkind  ;  and  one  feels  that  there 
would  be — and  subsequently  there  is — no  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  old  man  to  the  marriage.  Also,  one 
feels  that,  as  this  is  a  play  of  the  Puritan  period,  with 
a  majority  of  Puritan  characters,  it  is  a  pity  that  all 
Puritanism  has  been  so  carefully  kept  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Parker  intimates,  in  his  Prologue,  that  he  does  not 
take  his  plot  quite  seriously,  but  that  he  has  tried  to 
give  a  picture  of  Pilgrim-Fatherism.  I  submit  to 
him,  in  my  stolid  way,  that  a  playwright  who  deals 
with  a  great  romantic  episode  and  wishes  to  convey 
a  worthy  impression  of  that  episode,  ought  to  take  his 
play  very  seriously  indeed,  and  that,  unless  he  does  so, 
he  will  fail  to  convey  the  worthy  impression.  The 
sailing  from  Plymouth  Quay,  the  first  years  in  the  New 
Land,  are  among  the  fine  things  in  history.  But  Mr. 
Parker's  scene  at  Plymouth,  with  its  elopement  and  its 
comic  sea-captain  who  dances  a  clog-dance  with  the 
waitress  of  the  Bull  Inn,  seems  to  me  a  rather  inade- 
quate presentment  of  those  days  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Parker  says  in  the  Prologue,  "  Love  watched  the  Land 
till  Sight  was  lost  in  Tears."  And,  surely,  nothing 
could  be  much  more  trivial  than  the  New  England 
scene,  with  the  two  comic  married  couples,  and  the 
finding  of  the  young  man  in  the  snow.  There  is  some 
very  graceful  writing  in  the  play,  but,  for  the  rest, 
little  to  admire.  The  whole  thing  only  goes  to  prove 
what  I  have  often  suggested  :  that  Mr.  Parker  ought  to 
avoid  large  romantic  themes.  I  have  seen  quite  enough 
of  his  comedies  and  his  romantic  plays  both  those 
which  he  has  written  with  Mr.  Carson,  and  those  which 
he  has  written  alone — to  be  sure  that  the  gods  meant 
him  to  write  comedies.  I  do  not  dictate  to  him  —  I  do 
merely  present  myself  to  him  as  the  gods'  messenger. 

Max. 
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FINANCE. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  people  who  have  dealings  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  naturally  somewhat  nervous 
with  regard  to  the  recent  turn  of  affairs  in  connexion 
with  China.  They  remember  that  last  year  began  well, 
and  that  the  trouble  about  Ta-lien-wan,  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-hai-wei  was  the  prelude  to  the  general  debacle 
which  began  at  about  this  period  of  the  year  and  made 
of  1898  one  of  the  most  dismal  years  the  stock  markets 
have  known  for  some  time.  It  is  not  a  comforting 
reflection  that  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  has  appa- 
rently brought  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  Chinese 
question,  and  that  the  "Sick  Man"  of  the  Far  East 
still  retains  the  position  of  disturber  of  the  European 
political  situation  which  in  the  last  few  years  he  has 
usurped  from  him  of  the  Near  East.  Following"  upon 
the  Muscat  incident,  the  strained  relations  of  this  country 
with  Russia  arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  Newchang- 
railway  loan  have  caused  real  uneasiness  and  the  drop  in 
Consols  shows  that  the  uneasiness  has  been  greater  than 
most  responsible  people  would  care  overtly  to  admit.  The 
one  hope,  fortified  by  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  has  been  that  the 
newspaper  correspondents,  after  the  fashion  of  their 
kind,  have  exaggerated  the  tension  and  that,  since  the 
far  more  dangerous  questions  of  Ta-lien-wan  and  Port 
Arthur  were  last  year  negotiated  without  open  rupture, 
the  question  of  the  control  of  the  extension  of  the 
Northern  Railway  of  China  into  Manchuria  can  scarcely 
lead  to  any  important  consequences.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  were  not  that  all  the  world  knows  Russia  to  be  un- 
prepared for  war  in  those  distant  regions  as  yet,  owing 
to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  transporting  Russian 
troops  to  the  scene  of  action,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's 
repetition  of  Great  Britain's  promise  of  last  year  to 
support  China  in  resistance  to  the  aggressive  demands 
of  foreign  Powers  might  lead  to  a  very  serious  crisis. 
As  it  is  Russia  must  needs  bide  her  time,  and  it  is 
probably  the  knowledge  of  her  unpreparedness  that 
has  stimulated  our  Foreign  Office  to  its  by  no  means 
customary  but  not  unwelcome  display  of  firmness. 
With  the  Paris  settlement  just  concluded  and  the 
London  mid-March  settlement  in  progress  concern 
at  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  has  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  and  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted during  the  week  has  been  small,  especially 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  great  activity  which 
reigned  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Settlement  just  com- 
pleted shows  that  there  has  been  a  further  considerable 
reduction  in  the  speculative  account  open  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  irresponsible  outside  "punter,"  who  is 
always  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  in  the 
market,  has  been  almost  completely  eliminated  The 
new  account  is  one  of  nineteen  days  and  when  this  fact 
is  taken  into  consideration  the  carry-over  rates  at  the 
Settlement  were  only  a  trifle  higher  than  at  the  last 
account. 

Money  still  remains  slightly  dearer  and  supplies  have 
been  still  further  restricted  by  the  revenue  collections. 
The  demand  in  connexion  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
settlement  has  therefore  had  rather  more  effect  than 
usual  and  many  applications  have  had  to  be  made  to 
the  Bank  for  short  loans  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The 
upward  movement  in  discount  rates  continues,  day  to 
day  advances  being  charged  from  1  \  to  2  per  cent,  and  the 
three  months'  rate  being  as  high  as  zft;  In  the  early 
part  of  the  week  the  demand  for  gold  for  Germany 
and  Japan  was  still  apparent,  but  all  the  supplies  neces- 
sary were  easily  obtained  in  the  open  market,  the  out- 
flow of  ,£288,000  from  the  Bank  of  England  during  the 
week  being  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  expansion  in 
the  country  circulation  and  by  the  export  of  gold  to 
South  America.  The  Bank  of  England  return  on 
Thursday,  beyond  a  large  reduction  of  ,£2,021,000  in 
"other"  deposits,  due  to  the  revenue  collections, 
showed  no  important  change.  The  reserve  is  nearly 
half  a  million  lower  than  last  week,  but  it  is  still  well 
above  the  level  of  last  year  at  the  same  period,  and  the 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  increased  |  per 


cent.  It  is  the  monetary  position  in  America  which 
alone  causes  some  uneasiness.  The  return  of  the  New 
York  banks  on  Saturday  last  showed  a  decrease  of 
$5,756,775  in  the  surplus  reserve  and  the  belief  that 
this  represented  the  beginning  of  the  tight  money 
period  which  has  long  been  anticipated  caused  an  all- 
round  decline  in  American  stocks.  There  are  not 
wanting  authorities,  however,  who  maintain  that  the 
fears  of  dear  money  in  the  United  States  have  been 
exaggerated  and  who  prophesy  that  such  reactions  as 
may  occur  in  the  values  of  American  securities  will  be 
only  slight  and  temporary. 

In  Stock  Exchange  parlance  there  is  nothing  to  go 
for  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  only  point  of  interest  during  the  week  has  been 
in  Great  Centrals.  It  was  expected  that  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Central  new  line  for  passenger  service  on 
Thursday  would  impart  some  strength  to  the  various 
securities  of  the  company,  but  the  announcement  that 
the  1894  Ordinary  Stock  and  the  Five  per  Cent. 
Preference  would  now  be  automatically  converted  into 
the  existing  Preferred  and  Deferred  issues  exercised  a 
depressing  influence.  The  market  opinion  of  the  Great 
Central  extension  is  that  whilst  it  will  do  great  service 
in  opening  up  certain  important  districts  and  may 
seriously  diminish  the  profits  of  the  other  great  lines 
serving  the  North  of  England,  the  dividend  outlook 
for  the  company  itself  is  unpromising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  increased  its  capital  by  some  seven 
or  eight  millions  since  1891.  The  interest  in  Districts 
has  now  died  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  further 
information  being  forthcoming  with  regard  to  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  company  to  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Great  Western,  but  although  the  price  has 
fallen  away  slightly  from  the  highest  point  recently 
touched,  the  big  rise  of  the  past  two  or  three  months  is 
well  maintained  at  395.  This  is  not  only  a  sign  that  the 
negotiations  are  probably  proceeding  satisfactorily,  but 
also  that  the  considerations  we  have  already  urged 
have  now  been  taken  into  account.  The  present  price 
would  seem  to  be  quite  high  enough,  even  granted  a 
favourable  issue  to  the  negotiations  between  the  com- 
panies, in  view  of  the  delay  which  must  ensue  before 
any  scheme  that  is  agreed  upon  can  be  carried  into 
effect.  On  Thursday,  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese 
trouble,  most  Home  Railway  securities,  after  a  more 
severe  fall,  closed  from  i  to  |  lower,  and  in  view  of  the 
continued  very  satisfactory  increases  in  traffic  receipts 
the  present  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  a  favourable 
time  to  buy  these  stocks  for  investment  purposes.  The 
Great  Western  again  heads  the  list  with  a  gross 
increase  of  ,£12,530,  making  an  aggregate  increase 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year  of 
nearly  ,£46,000.  The  North- Western  increase  of 
^1 1,517  brings  its  total  increase  for  the  eight  weeks 
to  ,£37,772.  It  is,  however,  the  Midland,  in  spite 
of  the  Great  Central  competition  bogey,  which  is 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  companies.  It 
reports  an  increase  for  last  week  of  ,£8,387,  making 
a  total  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
,£68,817,  and  the  North-Eastern  follows  next  with  a 
total  increase  of  ,£57,000.  The  Great  Northern,  which 
is  expected  to  suffer  most  from  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Central  extension,  has  also  done  exceedingly 
well  hitherto,  having  increased  its  receipts  during 
January  and  February  by  an  aggregate  of  ,£34,000. 
It  will  be  interesting  and  important  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Mid- 
land and  the  London  and  North-Western  companies 
now  that  the  Great  Central  extension  is  to  be  opened 
to  passenger  traffic.  For  the  guidance  of  investors  it 
may  be  repeated  that  the  Home  Railway  stocks  which 
give  the  highest  yield  in  interest  at  present  prices  and 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  results  are  Brighton  "  A," 
Midland  Deferred  and  Great  Northern  Deferred. 

The  annual  report  and  the  valuation  returns  of  the 
Star  Life  Assurance  Society  tell  a  sorry  story.  The 
new  business  shows  a  decrease,  the  total  premiums  a 
much  smaller  increase  than  usual,  and  the  claims  are 
very  much  heavier.  The  expenses  take  the  large  pro- 
portion of  1676  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  no  less 
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than  10*84  per  cent,  of  which  goes  for  commission 
alone.  With  regard  to  the  valuation  the  only  good 
feature  is  that  3  per  cent,  is  assumed  n  valuing  the 
liabilities  instead  of  3^  per  cent,  but  even  this  does  not 
put  the  company  into  a  really  strong  position.  In  spite 
of  a  margin  of  2s.  lod.  per  cent,  more  from  interest  than 
in  1893  the  position  of  the  society  is  really  weaker  than 
then,  for  2s.  lod.  per  cent,  upon  the  funds  only  yields  a 
contribution  of  £6,650  to  surplus  above  that  yielded  in 
1893,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  loading  will  yield 
something  like  7*4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  less  than 
it  did  five  years  ago  and  this  amounts  to  over 
£40,000,  thus  giving  as  a  rough  test  .£33,000  less 
profit  than  resulted  from  the  1893  conditions.  Hence 
the  3  per  cent,  basis  has  done  nothing  to  improve 
the  real  position  of  the  company  as  compared  with  its 
status  five  years  ago.  The  surplus  is  not  merely  much 
less  than  before  but  has  to  be  distributed  among  an 
increased  amount  of  assurances,  the  net  result  being  a 
50  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  bonus  without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  stronger  financial  and  bonus-earning  position. 
The  Star  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  the  facts 
here  quoted  would  surely  moderate  its  rate  of  progress 
save  for  one  not  quite  pleasant  consideration.  The 
Star  receives  a  large  amount  of  business  from  other 
offices,  either  declined  or  re-assured  risks,  and  to  judge 
by  the  past  some  managers  are  content  to  send  assurers 
to  the  Star  because  of  the  very  big  commission  that  it 
pays,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  they  are 
neglecting  the  best  interests  of  their  clients. 

After  a  pronounced  relapse,  due  to  the  fears  of  dearer 
money  in  New  York,  an  improvement  in  the  monetary 
outlook  led  to  a  revival  on  Thursday  in  American  Rails, 
London  itself  at  the  lower  level  of  prices  established 
having  begun  to  interest  itself  again  in  this  department. 
It  is,  in  fact,  stated,  not  only  that  the  arrival  of  securities 
in  the  United  States  from  Europe  has  now  entirely 
ceased,  but  that  the  current  has  set  slightly  the  other 
way.  In  any  case,  however,  this  market  is  likely  to  be 
irregular  for  some  time  to  come,  realisations  causing 
relapses  followed  by  an  influx  of  fresh  buyers  at  the 
lower  prices.  Should  the  rosy  anticipations  now  being 
indulged  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  monej'  market  in  New  York  be 
realised,  whilst  we  do  not  anticipate  any  general  rise 
above  the  level  of  prices  now  established,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  great  reaction  at  any 
time  unless  serious  political  troubles  occur  or  there 
should  be  any  labour  difficulties  in  America.  The 
bull  position  in  New  York  is  no  doubt  enormous, 
but  it  is  also  strong  in  consequence  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  States  and  only  a  severe  pinch  in  the 
monetary  position  can  apparently  effectively  assail  it. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  a  combination  of  the  coal 
lines  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  a  more  remu- 
nerative level  is  gathering  strength  and  active  negotia- 
tions are  apparently  proceeding  with  this  end  in  view. 
Some  outcry  is  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the  consumers 
against  the  proposed  combination,  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  formation,  for  the  consumer 
can  scarcely  demand  that  he  should  be  able  to  buy  his 
coal  at  a  price  which  leaves  no  profit  whatever  to  those 
who  produce  and  carry  it.  Dividends  on  the  stocks  of 
the  coal  lines  have  long  been  absent,  on  account  of  the 
cutting  of  prices,  and  it  is  a  mere  measure  of  self-defence 
that  these  companies  should  combine  is  order  to  raise 
prices  to  a  level  which  will  leave  them  a  margin  of 
profit. 

In  the  Industrial  Market  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  activity,  the  event  of  the  week  having  been  the 
report  of  Vickers,  Son  and  Maxim,  Limited.  The  price 
of  Vickers'  shares  has  fluctuated  considerably,  and  the 
market  has  apparently  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether 
to  consider  the  report  as  extremely  favourable  or  not. 
Last  year  Vickers  Js  1  Ordinary  shares  at  one  time 
stood  as  low  as  >'\  and  this  year  they  have  been  quoted 
at  4^.  The  highest  price  touched  this  year  has  been  6j, 
which  is  about  their  present  price.  The  report  announces 
that  the  total  profit  for  iHi)H  was  £185,000,  which  alter 
paying  the  Preference  interest  allows  a  distribution  of 
2s.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  shares.   With  the  interim 


dividend  paid  last  August  this  is  equivalent  to  a  distri- 
bution of  15  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  if  this  were  all 
the  shares  would  at  present  be  considerably  over- 
priced. The  directors  have,  however,  decided  to 
convert  £250,000  of  the  reserve  fund  into  Ordinary 
capital  of  the  company  and  to  effect  this  250,000  new 
Ordinary  shares  are  to  be  created  and  offered  pro  rata 
to  the  shareholders  at  par,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new 
share  for  every  four  shares  held.  At  the  same  time  the 
£250,000  from  the  reserve  fund  will  be  distributed  as  a 
special  bonus  of  5s.  per  share  to  the  shareholders,  to 
provide  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  new 
shares.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  market  price  each 
Vickers  share  after  the  increase  of  capital  will  be  worth 
£5  and  the  new  issue  to  the  shareholders  may  there- 
fore be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  distribution 
of  a  bonus  of  £1  5^.  per  share.  Deducting  this  from 
the  present  price  the  yield  to  the  investor  will  only  be 
3  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  profits,  and  since 
the  business  is  one  especially  liable  to  fluctuation,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  the  shares  is  at  present 
quite  high  enough,  if  not  too  high. 

The  figures  of  the  Prudential  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany's accounts  are  big,  but  they  are  sound  and  call  for 
little  criticism.  But  a  word  may  be  said  respecting 
the  way  in  which  the  dividends  and  bonuses  to  share- 
holders are  dealt  with  in  the  account.  The  schedule  to 
the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  calls  for  an  item  in 
the  Revenue  Account,  "  dividends  and  bonuses  to  share- 
holders, if  any,"  and  although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  Ordinary  branch  of  the  Prudential  contributes 
to  the  shareholders,  no  such  item  appears  in  the 
Revenue  Account  of  the  "  ordinary"  branch.  There  is 
however  an  item  each  year  of  "  amount  transferred  to 
the  Industrial  branch,  being  proportion  of  profits," 
which  is  deducted  from  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  tabulated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  as  "adjustment  of  funds."  Whether 
this  is  a  contribution  to  the  shareholders  pure  and 
simple  or  not,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  it  is  paid 
away  by  the  Ordinary  branch  without  any  further  con- 
sideration being  received  for  it  than  the  limitation  of  the 
expenses  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  such 
purely  superfluous  benefit  as  is  derived  by  the  Guarantee 
of  the  shareholders'  capital.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  well  insist  upon 
the  contributions  made  to  the  proprietors  by  the 
Ordinary  branch  being  clearly  shown.  It  is  in 
fact  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these  contri- 
butions are  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the 
amounts  transferred  to  the  Industrial  branch.  The  fact 
is  the  directors  of  the  Prudential  are  very  chary  of 
telling  the  public  much  about  the  shareholders'  divi- 
dends. It  is  well  known  that  the  proprietors  receive 
and  deserve  enormous  dividends,  but  exactly  how  much 
they  receive  from  the  Ordinary  branch  is  by  no  means 
obvious. 

Another  point  in  connexion  with  the  Prudential  is 
that  whereas  formerly  the  assets  of  the  Ordinary  branch 
yielded  a  better  rate  of  interest  than  the  assets  of 
the  Industrial  branch  the  reverse  is  now  the  case. 
The  Ordinary  funds  in  1898  yielded  £3  5*.  Sd. 
per  cent,  and  the  Industrial  £3  gs.  id.  and  the 
proprietors,  who  include  the  managers  and  directors 
to  a  large  extent,  get  a  much  bigger  propor- 
tion of  profit  from  the  Industrial  fund.  It  may  be 
all  right  but  it  looked  better  the  other  way.  We  are  also 
rather  curious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  chorus  of  con- 
gratulation that  goes  up  on  the  publication  of  each 
Prudential  report.  As  regards  policy-holders  in  the 
Ordinary  branch  it  means  that  some  gratification  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  over  half  a  million  people  have 
assured  to  much  less  advantage  than  they  might  have 
done.  Comparing  a  little  office,  like  the  Marine  and 
General,  which  charges  very  similar  premiums  and  gives 
bonuses  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  big  Prudential,  we 
find  the  premiums  per  ^1,000  and  the  annual  bonuses 
come  out  very  much  in  favour  of  the  smaller  company. 
For  our  part  we  think  it  would  be  a  greater  cause  for 
congratulation  to  find  fewer  policy-holders  in  the  Pru- 
dential and  a  larger  number  in  offices  giving  better 
results. 
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With  the  Paris  settlement  satisfactorily  concluded  and 
the  main  details  of  the  settlement  here  arranged,  the 
South  African  market  was  ripe  for  a  further  upward 
movement  had  not  the  Chinese  difficulty  intervened. 
During-  the  past  account  the  elimination  of  the  weak 
speculative  element  from  this  market  had  proceeded  and 
has  been  practically  completed,  as  the  state  of  the 
account  at  the  carry  over  on  Tuesday  showed.  Shares 
are  now  practically  all  held  in  stronghands,  that  is  to  say, 
either  by  the  big  financial  houses,  who  know  better  than 
anyone  else  the  value  of  the  shares  they  hold,  or  by 
individual  investors  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
South  African  mining  industry  and  are  therefore  also 
in  a  position  to  avoid  those  shares  which  are  already 
over-valued  and  to  purchase  those  which  still  offer  room 
for  considerable  improvement  on  their  merits.  The 
lower  prices  resulting  from  the  recent  slight  reaction 
have  brought  forward  a  number  of  further  buyers  and 
as  soon  as  the  latest  Chinese  scare  is  out  of  the  way 
a  resumption  of  activity  and  a  further  upward 
movement  in  this  department  may  be  anticipated. 
The  position  is  actually  so  sound  that  it  is  a  pity  wild 
rumours  should  be  circulated  which  can  lead  only  to 
disappointment.  Such  a  one  is  the  statement  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
cancelling  the  dynamite  monopoly.  No  sober  observer 
could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Government  would 
or  could  take  such  a  step.  The  Lippert  concession  has 
still  some  seven  years  to  run  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  with  the  powerful  influence  it  has  at  its  back  it  would 
be  possible  even  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Government  to  cancel  the  concession. 
Although  there  is  no  truth  in  this  particular  rumour, 
however,  we  are  able  to  state  that  there  is  at  present 
a  proposal  before  the  Transvaal  Government  for  buy- 
ing out  the  monopolists  on  behalf  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  although  it  would  be  premature  to 
suppose  that  there  is  much  chance  of  the  proposal 
being  accepted,  it  is  certain  that  a  firm  offer  has  been 
made  and  that  if  it  is  accepted  the  conditions  will  be 
very  much  more  favourable  to  the  mining  industry 
than  those  under  which  dynamite  is  at  present 
supplied.  Moreover  our  private  advices  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  relations  between  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  mining  industry,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  big  financial  houses  which  control 
the  industry,  have  very  considerably  improved  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  importance  of  this  rapproche- 
ment, which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  real  and 
permanent,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for  the 
good  will  of  the  Government  towards  the  mining 
industry,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  jealous  attitude  it 
has  adopted  in  the  past,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  mines.  Probably  the 
first  result  of  this  change  of  attitude  will  be  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  bewaarplaatsen  question,  and  it  is 
to  this  factor  that  we  attribute  the  recent  sudden  and 
considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  Crown  Reef  shares, 
this  company  having  a  large  holding  of  bewaarplaatsen 
and  "water  right"  claims. 

The  February  crushings  of  the  Witwatersrand  mines, 
so  far  as  already  announced,  are  not  quite  so  good  as  in 
previous  months,  even  after  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  shortness  of  the  month.  The  falling  off  is,  how- 
ever, slight  and  is  attributable  only  to  the  natural 
variation  in  the  yield.  The  Rose  Deep  produced  only 
15,427  oz.  with  a  profit  of  ,£26,280,  as  against  17,304  oz. 
and  a  profit  of  ^32,000  in  January.  The  Crown  Deep, 
however,  is  now  at  work  with  its  full  mill  and  with 
200  stamps  produced  last  month  12,353  oz<  SlvinS  a 
profit  of  .£23,550,  as  against  13,460  oz.  and  a  profit 
of  ,£19,550  with  180  stamps  in  January.  The 
Crown  Deep  has  been  rather  disappointing  in  its 
results  so  far  just  as  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  was  dis- 
appointing, but  like  the  latter  mine  it  is  gradually 
retrieving  its  position  and  will  soon,  no  doubt,  realise 
all  that  is  expected  of  it.  During  the  week  there  have 
been  no  notable  developments  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  various  companies  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Violet  Consolidated.  The  result  of  the  poll  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  last  week  was  declared  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  Henderson  scheme  of  recon- 
struction,   to   which   we   referred   a   fortnight  ago, 


by  a  large  majority,  but  it  is  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  the  proxies  which  were  counted  in  favour 
of  the  Henderson  scheme  represented  shares  which  now 
belong  to  shareholders  opposed  to  it.  Much  dissatis- 
faction has  been  caused  amongst  the  shareholders  by 
the  extraordinary  tactics  of  the  board  of  the  Violet 
Company  and  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken  by 
two  of  the  shareholders,  to  quash  the  resolutions  for 
reconstruction  and  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  directors  from  carrying  them  into  effect.  A  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  has  been  called  for  Tuesday  next  at 
which  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  reverse  or  counteract 
the  recent  proceedings.  The  Rhodesian  market  has 
displayed  some  signs  of  increasing  activity,  and  we 
anticipate  that  in  a  not  distant  future  there  will  be  con- 
siderable interest  displayed  in  this  section.  The  mines. 
already  at  work,  the  Geelong,  the  Dunraven,  the  Bonsor, 
and  the  Selukwee,  continue  to  give  regular  and  satis- 
factory returns  which  would  justify  higher  prices  foe 
their  shares  than  those  at  present  quoted,  although  the 
first  mine  is  as  yet  a  good  way  from  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  its  first  month's  crushing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"A  WONDER  OF  THE  BIRD-WORLD." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Limes,  Elmstead,  Colchester,. 

5  March,  1899. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  very  able  and  interest- 
ing article  in  your  last  issue  on  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe's 
volume,  permit  me  to  say  that  one  statement  in  it  may 
prove  misleading.  It  is  said  that  the  cuckoo  "places 
in  that  selected  nest  an  egg  strangely  similar,  in  all 
save  size,  to  the  eggs  already  there."  This  misses  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  cuckoo  in  its 
deposition  of  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests.  In  some 
cases  the  eggs  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  birds 
among  which  they  are  put ;  very  dark  lark-like  eggs 
are  found  along  with  very  light  eggs  ;  blue  eggs, 
like  those  of  the  hedge-accentor  and  the  redstart,  are 
found  among  the  brown  blotched  ones  of  other  birds. 
My  old  friend  Canon  Tristram  has  found  a  blue  egg 
among  the  plain  (brown)  eggs  of  the  nightingale ! 
Professor  A.  Newton,  in  explanation  of  this,  has  tried 
to  show  that  some  birds  are  much  less  touchy  about 
meddling  with  their  nests  and  eggs  than  others  are — 
that  the  cuckoos  have  some  conception  of  this,  and,  in 
cases  of  touchy  birds,  make  a  great  effort  to  match  the 
eggs  ;  whereas  others  are  much  more  easygoing — the 
accentor,  for  instance  ;  and  in  its  nest  beside  its  own 
pale  blue  eggs  will  often  be  found  the  brown  blotched 
eggs  of  the  cuckoo,  both  "  lighter  and  darker."  The 
cuckoo  may,  nay  doubtless  does,  often  fail  to  find  the 
proper  nest  ready  for  it,  and  then  it  is  compelled  to 
drop  its  egg  where  it  can.  Blue  eggs  of  the  cuckoo 
are  often  found  beside  the  blue  eggs  of  the  redstart  ; 
and  in  this  case  so  absolutely  matched  often  are  they 
that  even  in  size  they  scarcely  differ  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Bidwell 
told  me  of  a  clutch  in  his  possession,  containing  a 
cuckoo's  egg  that  even  an  expert  field  ornithologist 
like  the  late  Mr.  John  Hancock  would  not  accept 
for  a  cuckoo's  egg  till  after  most  minute  examination, 
and  having  pointed  out  to  him  some  almost  invisible 
small  fly-spots  at  the  one  end — a  characteristic  of 
certain  blue  cuckoos'  eggs,  as  noticed  especially  by  Mr, 
Seebohm  in  his  notes  on  the  cuckoos'  eggs  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  famous  Herr  Pralle  (of  Hildesheim),  as- 
published  in  Mi.  Dresser's  valuable  volumes  on  Birds. 

Another  wonderful  thing  about  the  cuckoo  is  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  bird  that  finds  in  the  "Woolly  Bears," 
or  larvae  of  the  Tiger-moth  (Arctia  Caj'a),  a  very  favourite 
delicious  morsel,  managing  by  a  particular  device  and 
habit  to  get  rid  of  the  hairs.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  an 
article  "False  Pretences,"  No.  II.  of  a  series  in  the 
"  Strand  Magazine  "  for  February,  1899,  is  guilty  of  the 
error  of  saying  unqualifiedly  that  no  bird  would  touch 
the  "  Woolly  Bear,"  and  even  founding  an  argument 
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on  it.  Lord  Lilford,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  a  very 
strong  argument  against  March  cuckoos  that  not  till  the 
middle  of  April  or  tnereabout  at  earliest  was  the  cuckoo's 
staple  food  ready — "Woolly  Bears" — which  till  then 
hide  and  hibernate.  I  know  of  but  one  other  bird  that 
tackles  hairy  caterpillars,  and  that  is  the  magpie  ;  but 
■he  does  not  bolt  them  right  off  like  the  cuckoo  ;  he 
patiently  picks  off  and  rubs  off  the  hairs,  and  then 
swallows  his  prize,  turning  up  his  head  as  though  he 
were  drinking  and  thanking  Heaven  for  the  succulent 
boon  !  This  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  a  wood  I  am 
fond  of  lying  and  loafing  in  in  good  weather  ;  so  you 
may  take  it  from  me  that  I  am  right,  and  that  when 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  both  the  cuckoo  and  the  magpie 
clearly  against  him  on  this  point,  he  needs  to  revise  a 
wee,  revise  a  wee  that  his  readers  may  not  have  some 
things  to  unlearn. 

The  young  cuckoo  usually  begins  its  work  of  trying 
to  turn  out  the  legitimate  young  birds  on  the  second  or 
third  day.- — I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Alexander  H.  Japp. 

[We  can  forgive  Mr.  Japp  his  misquotation  for  the 
interest  of  his  letter  ;  but  he  has  omitted  the  qualifying 
words.  The  sentence  ran: — ".  .  .  She  sometimes — 
though  far  from  always — places  in  that  selected  nest  an 
egg  strangely  similar  in  all  save  size  to  the  eggs 
already  there."  No  one  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  cuckoo  could  take  exception  to  this  statement. 
By  taking  no  account  of  the  italicised  words  Mr.  Japp 
missed  the  sense. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Harringay,  N.,  4  March. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  story 
told  by  Dr.  Jenner,  as  repeated  by  Mrs.  Blackburn  and 
others,  that  the  young  cuckoo  ejects  his  foster-brothers 
from  the  nest.  The  writer  of  the  article  (who  thinks 
that  Dr.  Sharpe's  book  has  not  been  put  together  in 
vain,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  established  the  truth  of 
this  "wonder  of  the  bird  world  ")  proves  nothing,  but 
simply  repeats  certain  "  facts"  which  have  already  been 
repeated  hundreds  of  times  with  all  the  splendid  dogma- 
tism of  that  very  conscientious  creature,  the  "  observer." 
Professor  Arthur  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  among  other 
modern  writers,  records  the  fable  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  witnessed 
the  cuckoo's  clever  feat.  Of  course,  he  never  did  see 
anything  of  the  sort.  Darwin  gives  the  story  in  his 
"Origin  of  Species."  He  adopted  the  "trustworthy 
account  "  from  Mr.  Gould,  the  bird-painter,  who  in  his 
turn  had  adopted  it  from  a  lady  artist,  the  result  being- 
that  the  lady,  whose  artistic  powers  were  already  suffi- 
ciently vivid,  repudiated  responsibility  for  the  details 
("  Nature,"  vol.  ix.  p.  123).  The  evidence  adduced  in 
the  Saturday  Review  will  not  satisfy  me.  I  want  the 
proof  in  nature — as  well  as  in  black  and  white.  I  want 
attested  facts,  and  not  hearsay.  Why  cannot  we  have 
a  few  photographs  of  the  young  cuckoo  at  his  work  ? 
There  will  soon  be  plenty  of  cuckoos  in  the  country,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  catch  at  least 
one  such  bird  acting  in  the  manner  so  minutely  described 
by  Jenner. — Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Collinson. 


THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  THE  ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  E.C.,  9  March. 
Sir, — Plain  truths  suit  plain  people  and  it  is  high 
time  for  the  British  public  to  consider  whether  it  is 
getting  an  adequate  return  for  the  ever-increasing  cost 
of  its  Army. 

The  Esti mates  for  the  ensuing  year  show  an  increase 
of  ,£5,000,000  sterling  over  those  of  1879  and  in  order 
to  justify  this  the  Army  should  be  stronger  by  some 
70,000  men.  But  what  do  we  find?  In  1879  the  total 
number  of  men  serving  with  t he  colours  was  in  round 
numbers  200,000:  both  classes  of  the  Reserve  num- 
bered 46,000:  and  the  Militia  [37,000:  total  383,000 
men.    There  were  then  no  "specials  "  in  the  ranks. 

We  have  recently  been  officially  informed  that  on 
1  January,  1899  the  number  of  men  serving  with  the 


colours  was  222,373  :  Reserve  78,798  :  and  the  Militia 
107>753  :  total  408,924.  This  shows  an  apparent 
increase  of  nearly  26,000  men  ;  but  eliminate  the 
"specials,"  who  are  of  no  earthly  use  for  present  pur- 
poses, and  we  are  not  so  well  off  as  we  were  in  1879. 

With  regard  to  recruiting,  to  the  uninitiated  the  past 
year  would  appear  to  have  been  a  singularly  good  one  : 
but  when  we  consider  that  of  the  38,416  men  accepted 
33  per  cent,  were  "  specials,"  4,474  were  Reservists, 
that  returned  deserters  were  included  :  when  we  con- 
sider that  of  the  total  number  of  men  presenting  them- 
selves for  enlistment  35  per  cent,  were  rejected  as 
medically  unfit  for  service  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government  for 
service  in  the  Army  fail  to  attract  the  manhood  of  the 
nation. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Henry  King. 

WEST  AFRICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  February,  1899. 

Sir, — Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  forty- 
eight  years  in  West  Africa,  and  knowing  it  intimately  from 
Goree  to  the  Congo,  I  can  fully  endorse  every  word  that 
Miss  Kingsley  has  said  or  written  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  government  in  the  British  colonies 
there,  in  three  of  which  I  have  resided,  as  well  as  in  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  Since  you  were  good  enough 
to  insert  my  letters  last  summer  I  have  revisited  both 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast,  and  am  about  to  do 
so  again.  If  time  and  space  permitted,  I  could  astound 
your  readers  with  facts  regarding  existing  abuses,  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  system  of  misgovernment,  the 
unjust  and  improper  treatment  of  loyal  and  well-dis- 
posed natives,  as  well  as  the  incapacity,  indifference, 
and  tyrannical  conduct — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it — of  certain  officials,  although  there  are  many  honour- 
able exceptions. 

The  entire  present  system  of  administration  in  our 
West  African  possessions  is  unsound,  and  the  sooner  a 
drastic  and  radical  change  is  effected  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned.  As  Miss  Kingsley  has  truly  stated 
and  you  have  admitted,  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  our 
West  African  colonies  is  a  commercial  one.  No  one 
has  studied  the  West  African  question  so  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  as  Miss  Kingsley,  and  no  one  living 
has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  her  state- 
ments and  conclusions  are  most  valuable,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  them,  both  at 
the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices — more  especially  the 
former. 

Miss  Kingsley  has  said  that  the  French  know  far 
better  how  to  deal  with  West  African  races  than  we  do  : 
this  remark  I  can  confirm  after  upwards  of  twenty  years' 
residence  in  French  Congo.- — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anglo-African. 


THE  NEW  VIEW  OF  ILLNESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  enter  a  protest  against 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  cabled  messages  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  illness.  It  has  become  the 
reigning  fashion  among  literary  people  to  affect  a 
sanguine,  buoyant,  vigorous  tone  about  life,  as  if  this 
apparent  life  were  alone  worthy  a  true  man's  considera- 
tion, this  life  with  all  its  pleasures  and  activities,  and  as 
if  any  other  way  of  considering  existence  were  only 
worthy  of  priests  or  weaklings.  A  dangerous  illness, 
when  the  victim  is  a  popular  author  of  this  school,  is 
therefore  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
as  a  scene  recalling  to  mind  the  weakness  of  man,  how- 
ever distinguished,  pope  or  poet,  and  his  utter  depend- 
ence on  the  Divine  Will,  but  as  an  heroic  struggle  of 
the  individual  against  a  common  enemy  of  the  race 
called  Death,  who  may  be  defeated  by  a  sufficiently 
gallant  resistance.  Many  of  the  messages  sent  on  this 
occasion  might  have  reference  to  an  officer  bravely 
holding  against  Afghans  or  Dervishes  an  outlying  fort 
of  great  strategic  importance.  There  is — to  me  at 
least — something  at  once  ridiculous  and  impious  about 
this  kind  of  view.  I  expect  soon  to  see,  as  a  "  heading," 
"Great  Victory  over  Death  by  Rudyard  Kipling."— I 
am,  &c.  B.  H.  H. 


1 1  March,  1899 

REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE. 

"A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne."  By  Adolphus  William 
Ward.    3  vols.    London  :  Macmillan  1899. 

THIS  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well- 
known  and  useful  work  and  it  has  certainly  been 
fortunate  for  Dr.  Ward's  reputation  as  well  as  for  his 
readers  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  -  extraordinary  blunders  and  inaccuracies  which 
deform  the  first  edition  of  this  History.  If  there  are 
some  writers  who  like  Iago  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
critical,  so  there  are  some  writers  who  are  even  less 
than  nothing  if  they  are  not  exact  and  trustworthy  in 
their  facts.  It  is  doing  Dr.  Ward  no  injustice  to  say 
that  his  power  does  not  lie  in  the  higher  walks  of 
criticism  and  that  his  parts  do  not  qualify  him  to  atone 
for  deficiencies  as  a  compiler  and  chronicler  by  brilliant 
and  illumining  exegesis  and  commentary.  Those 
deficiencies  he  has  now  supplied.  All  that  industry  can 
do  Dr.  Ward  has  done,  and  a  work  more  compre- 
hensively illustrative  of  conscientious  pedantry — we 
are  using  the  word  in  the  complimentary  sense — could 
never  gladden  a  professorial  eye.  Tennyson  oddly 
compared  reading  Ben  Jonson  to  wading  in  glue,  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Ward's  book  may  be  compared  to 
wallowing  in  sawdust.  A  style  absolutely  without 
distinction,  jejune,  inharmonious  and  lifeless,  modelled 
apparently  on  that  horror  of  horrors, — the  average 
Academic  German  monograph ;  intolerable  prolixity 
arising  partly  from  an  honest  but  unhappy  desire  to 
leave  nothing  unsaid  about  anything,  partly  from 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  revel  in  trifles  and 
partly,  we  suspect,  from  the  pardonable  vanity  of 
displaying  learning.  If,  we  cannot  but  add,  the 
latter  motive  had  any  influence  with  Dr.  Ward  he 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  days  are  past 
when  references  and  citations  are  any  indications  of 
erudition.  When  Gibbon  or  even  Buckle  astonished 
their  readers,  as  Dr.  Ward  so  plainly  affects  to  do,  by 
the  learning  displayed  in  their  references  and  citation, 
it  was  genuine  learning,  the  result  of  independent 
research  and  study.  In  these  days  the  conditions 
under  which  writers  work  are  very  different.  A  man 
has  only  to  consult  say  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
and  he  will  find  at  his  disposal  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  which  bear  directly  or  collaterally 
on  his  subject.  If  he  wishes  to  out-Gibbon  Gibbon 
and  out-Buckle  Buckle  in  the  astonishing  extent  of  his 
apparent  reading  and  information  his  task  is  simple. 
He  has  merely  to  transcribe  the  titles  which  he  finds — 
(having  glanced  perhaps  at  the  prefaces) — in  the  form  of 
footnotes,  and  the  thing  is  done.  In  this  detestable 
form  of  charlatanry  the  writers  of  Academic  mono- 
graphs and  theses  are  the  chief  offenders.  The  one  way 
now  open  for  a  scholar  to  display  learning  is  not 
to  parade  what  he  professes  to  have  read  but  to 
have  assimilated  and  digested  it.  It  is  in  his  critical 
remarks  and  above  all  in  his  generalisations  that  a 
writer  in  these  days  must  establish  his  claim  even  to 
erudition.  Dr.  Ward  is  a  scholar  whose  honesty  is 
above  suspicion  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  quite 
absolve  him  from  any  such  imputation  as  we  have 
indicated.  We  certainly  wish  that  he  had  displayed 
some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  historian  and  the 
critic,  that  in  plodding  so  laboriously  through 
minutiae  and  details  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  his 
subject  as  a  whole  and  that  instead  of  epitomising 
monographs  and  current  critiques  he  had  had  some- 
thing— and  something  of  value— to  add  to  them. 
But  that  he  has  not  done.  The  evolution  of  our 
drama  remains  in  Dr.  Ward's  book  practically  an 
untold  story.  Of  its  origin  indeed,  of  the  steps 
through  which  it  passed  successively  into  the  Mystery, 
the  Miracle,  the  Morality  and  the  Interlude  he 
gives  a  connected  and  excellent  account,  an  account 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  of  the  origin 
of  the  Romantic  Drama,  of  the  steps  by  which  it 
developed  in  its  various  phases  into  the  later  Elizabethan 
and  post-Elizabethan  drama  he  gives  no  connected 
account  at  all.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
he   would   have  shown   in  what  way  and   to  what 
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extent  it  had  been  affected  by  the  Ancient  Classical 
drama  and  by  the  Italian  vernacular  drama  of  the 
Renaissance,  how  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Mysteries,  Moralities  and  Interludes,  how 
far  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  ancient  stage  and  of 
modern  Italy.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  show  what  it  owed  to  the  historical  conditions 
under  which  it  expanded  and  in  what  manner  it  was 
directly  affected  by  contemporary  events  and  that  he 
would  have  commented  on  the  relative  influence  exer- 
cised on  Shakespeare  by  his  predecessors  and  parti- 
cularly Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Lyly.  But  of  all  this 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  and  his  narrative 
resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  a  reproduction 
of  Baker's  "  Biographia  Dramatica"  brought  up  to 
date,  in  other  words  into  reviews  of  particular  plays 
and  of  particular  authors.  Originality  and  critical 
insight  are  unhappily  not  characteristics  of  Dr.  Ward, 
and  as  he  is  dealing  with  well-known  subjects  and 
has  nothing  new  to  advance  about  them,  his  highest 
praise  is  simply  that  of  an  industrious  compiler. 

Dr.  Ward  has,  it  is  plain,  anxiously  endeavoured  to 
keep  pace  with  recent  investigations,  but  not  always 
with  success.  Thus  he  appears  to  be  quite  unaware  of 
Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's  discovery  that  the  plot  of  Greene's 
"James  IV."  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  Cinthio.  Mere 
errors  in  Dr.  Ward's  work  are  surprisingly  rare  and 
this  is  the  more  creditable  to  him  considering  the 
immense  extent  covered  by  it.  But  when  he  asserts 
that  there  "was  no  genuine  English  translation  of  a 
Greek  play  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  long  afterwards  " 
he  forgets  that  Peele  translated  one  of  the  "  Iphigenias  " 
of  Euripides.  Occasionally  Dr.  Ward  contents  himself 
with  second-hand  information  which  he  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  verify  and  which  leads  him  into  serious 
error,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  Marlowe  left  behind  him 
"  a  paraphrase  for  such  it  is  rather  than  a  translation  of 
Musaeus'  Hero  and  Lecmder."  If  Dr.  Ward  had  turned 
to  the  Greek  poem,  so  absurdly  attributed  to  Musasus, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Marlowe  neither  translates  nor 
paraphrases,  but  simply  tells  independently  and  in  his 
own  way,  the  story.  In  the  long  and  singularly  con- 
fused as  well  as  superfluous  note  on  the  famous  passage 
in  Aristotle's  "  Poetic "  relative  to  the  ndflaptris,  Dr. 
Ward  attributes  to  Jacob  Bernays  an  interpretation 
which  had  been  given  long  ago  by  Twining  and  is 
indeed  a  commonplace  in  Aristotelian  criticism. 

But  we  must  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Ward's 
work.  He  has  undertaken  a  work  for  which  his 
abilities  and  attainments  hardly  qualify  him,  but  as 
a  compilation  and  book  of  reference  it  is  entitled  to 
high  praise  ;  it  is  a  mine  of  information  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  English  drama,  about  the  con- 
tributors and  contributions  to  that  drama  and  about 
the  works  which  have  thrown  light  on  its  history. 
It  is  a  skilful  and  succinct  epitome  of  information,  which 
if  uncollected  and  unconcentrated  the  student  would 
have  to  gather  from  innumerable  sources.  If,  like  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  in  Sheridan's  phrase,  this  work  is  one 
of  those  things  of  which  "  everybody  will  be  glad  and 
nobody  can  be  proud  "  the  least  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  all  libraries  with  any  pretensions  to  complete- 
ness ought  to  find  a  place  for  it  on  their  shelves. 


THE  ROMAN  IDEA. 

"  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Ferdinand  Gregorovius. 
Vol.  VI.  Translated  by  Miss  Annie  Hamilton. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1898. 

FEW  historical  studies  are  so  interesting  as  tracing 
the  persistence  of  Rome's  imperishable  tradition 
of  secular  or  spiritual  dominion.  The  records  of  the 
Empire,  ancient  or  mediaeval,  contain,  embrace,  and 
account  for  all  those  minor  national  histories,  of  which 
it  was  delivered  with  pain  and  reluctance.  To  under- 
stand this  ideal,  above  all  to  sympathise  with  it,  is  to 
enter  into  the  innermost  secret  of  European  develop- 
ment and  civilisation.  Ancient  classical  institutions 
are  municipal,  not  national,  nor  even  racial.  A  nexum  of 
federation  for  a  wearied  age,  must  therefore  be  sought 
in  the  self-sacrificing  effacement  of  a  single  city-state  ; 
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which  while  freely  affording  a  home  and  a  common 
centre  to  all,  despoiled  herself  of  that  isolation  and 
independence  on  which  the  whole  municipal  fabric 
depends  ;  and  beyond  which  none  of  the  gifted  seers  of 
Greek  political  idealism  ever  glanced.  Rome  is  the 
pelican,  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  life-blood — if 
we  may  adopt  the  picturesque  Realism,  which  tells  us 
that  cities  and  states  have  a  continuous,  semi-conscious, 
transcendent  existence,  apart  from  the  aggregate  of  their 
members — Heraclitus'  Aoyos,  one  and  undying,  among  the 
ceaseless  flow  or  illusion  of  phenomena.  Rome 
has  never  been  her  own  again,  since  the  success 
of  the  beneficent  scheme  of  Augustus.  She  has  paid, 
if  we  may  continue  this  innocent  allegory,  the  penalty 
in  full  for  her  wars  of  aggression,  or  for  the  avarice  of  her 
satraps.  Because  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  world  by 
the  confession  of  all,  she  has  never  since  governed 
herself ;  and  has  become  the  prey,  first  of  provincial 
generals,  then  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  of  Gothic 
kings,  of  Byzantine  exarchs,  of  supreme  pontiffs,  of 
Frank  and  Swabian  chieftains,  of  German  barons  ;  a 
prize  so  torn  in  the  struggle  as  to  become  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins,  by  the  faction  of  foreign-born  patrician  and 
native  plebeian,  and  the  assault  of  audacious  and  im- 
pious brigands.  We  see  her,  in  complete  diffidence  of 
herself,  appeal  tearfully  and  persistently  to  her  two  foreign 
and  absent  lords,  Pope  and  Emperor;  and  finally  losing 
all  self-respect  she  abandons  her  last  vestiges  of  municipal 
liberty  to  the  welcome  absolutism  of  the  Pope. 

But  this  personification  is  perhaps  unwarrantable 
intrusion  of  poetic  sentiment  into  the  sphere  of  sober 
fact.  Is  there,  in  any  sense,  a  continuous  life  of  the 
Roman  people?  a  pendent  question  to  the  problem,  are 
the  modern  Hellenes  true  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks?  We,  to-day,  shut  up  within  the  immobile 
barriers  of  strict  nationality,  knowing  little  of  wider 
interests  or  ideals,  thrilled  on  rare  occasions  by  the  tenta- 
tive velleities  of  a  Tsar's  message,  or  a  democratic  poet's 
dream  of  Freedom,  Federation  and  the  Parliament  of 
man — fail  to  understand  the  torrent  of  new  races  that 
swept  away  every  sense  of  national  distinction,  the  rapid 
transit  and  precarious  tenure  of  these  victorious  hosts,  the 
quick  extinctionof  oldfamilies  andobliteration  ofoldland- 
marks.  We  forget  the  nomadic  indifference  to  locality 
of  a  vagrant  population,  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and 
the  unchecked  reign  of  the  robber  ;  a  description  true 
enough  of  all  Europe  during  the  ages  of  transition,  but 
especially  true  of  Italy  whither  the  hopes  of  the  ambi- 
tious, or  the  lustful  eyes  of  the  greedy,  naturally  turned. 
So  it  is  a  poetical  figure,  no  more,  to  endue  the  Roman 
commonwealth  and  people  with  a  continuous  life,  and 
almost  with  self-consciousness.  What  was  imperishable 
was  the  Idea  ;  only  under  the  magic  influence  of  Rome 
could  this  welter  find  harmony  and  peace.  It  is  singu- 
lar and  significant,  this  potency  of  ideas  in  a  rough, 
self-seeking  age  of  rude  violence.  We  are  far  less 
open  to  them  to-day  ;  we  are  half  afraid,  half  ashamed, 
of  sentiment  and  abstractions  ;  and  life  becoming  sober 
and  secure  feels  much  less  the  glamour  of  romance. 

The  fourteenth  century  covered  by  these  present 
volumes  of  Gregorovius  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
epoch  in  Roman  history.  The  city,  deserted  by  the 
Popes,  lacerated  by  faction,  was  a  dust-heap  of  antique 
memories  :  yet  it  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
impotent  shadows  of  Caesar,  Henry  VII.,  Lewis  IV., 
Charles  IV.,  entering  amid  the  plaudits  and  leaving 
amid  the  gibes  of  a  fickle  populace  ;  and  even  in  its 
loneliness  and  degradation  it  could  proudly  confer  or 
withhold  the  Dominium  or  signory,  by  which  alone  the 
Pontiff  acquired  a  temporal  jurisdiction.  No  art,  no 
architecture,  no  literature  ;  nothing  but  the  well- 
matched  and  desultory  discord  of  a  few  hundred  nobles 
and  a  few  thousand  beggars,  who  in  the  interval 
of  the  pangs  of  hunger  might  still  remember 
that  they  represented  the  majesty  of  world-wide 
sovereignty.  The  century  preceding  had  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  one  complementary  truth  in  the 
mediaeval  Idea,  the  Imperial  dignity  and  pre-eminence; 
the  victorious  Papacy  was  to  follow  the  same  path 
of  humiliation,  first  in  exile,  in  vassalage  to  French 
kings;  next,  in  its  own  sedition  and  schism  ;  and  finally, 
in  wholesome  but  painful  subordination  to  a  General 
Council.  Rome,  thus  left  by  her  two  rival  overlords, 
who  were  yearly  growing  more  contemptible,  herself 


possessed  no  means  of  repairing  their  loss.  She  had 
neither  capable  nobles,  nor  a  united  and  industrious 
populace.  Neither  feudalism  nor  a  commonwealth 
could  find  peace  there.  The  patrician  power  was 
finally  broken  by  the  unexpected  victories  of  Cola  or 
his  generals  ;  and  the  plebeians,  though  boastful  of 
their  glorious  traditions,  yet  understood  nothing  of  the 
self-control  necessary  for  free  institutions,  and  after 
brief  and  unhappy  trials  at  self-government,  turned 
their  eyes  with  pathetic  help'essness  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  prayed  for  a  foreign  ruler  or  a  foreign  senator, 
anyone  who  was  not  disqualified  by  Roman  birth.  Aftes 
Cola's  short  and  visionary  revival  of  the  claims  of 
Roman  democracy,  the  city,  decayed  past  all  recognition, 
hailed  with  delight  the  return  of  aColonna,  Martin  V.,  and 
viewed  with  indifference  the  inevitable  abolition  of  civic 
freedom.  So  far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  chronicle  but  ruin  ;  the  successive  disappearance  of 
every  ideal  which  gave  it  dignity,  of  every  tie  which 
held  it  to  the  past.  Even  Cola's  dramatic  achievement 
had  a  purely  negative  result ;  to  show  that  the  Roman 
people  were  unable  to  rule  themselves  while  they  claimed 
to  rule  the  world  ;  and  that  Italy  was,  as  now,  incapable 
of  real  or  lasting  national  unity. 

Thus  the  realism  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  the  worship 
of  abstractions,  ends  in  widespread  disillusion.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  fall  of  Cola  we 
are  brought  down  at  once  from  the  romantic  sphere  of 
potent  Ideals  to  everyday  life.  Empire  and  Papacy 
seem  mere  chimairas  ;  and  in  both,  a  claim  to  universal 
dominion  gives  place  to  a  less  brilliant  but  more  useful 
local  consolidation  of  influence.  The  future  of  the 
civilised  West  depends  no  longer  on  the  magic  of 
abstract  conceptions  ;  but  upon  the. nominalist  worship 
of  individuality  and  spontaneous  impulse — found  alike 
in  the  unscrupulous  Italian  despot,  the  classical 
scholar,  the  religious  reformer  or  mystic,  and  the  sub- 
jective philosopher,  who  starts  from  self-consciousness 
and  a  free  personality.  In  a  word,  the  centripetal 
tendency  gives  way  to  the  Protestant  and  centri- 
fugal aberration  from  unity  and  authority ;  against 
which  the  stream  of  time  (working  only  in  recurrent 
circles  and  in  no  straight  line  of  progress)  in  our  own 
day  is  again  beginning  to  set  strongly.  This  process  of 
disillusion,  the  distrust  of  lofty  sentiment  and  of  our 
neighbour's  honesty,  set  the  world  at  the  feet  of  genius — 
the  "Prince"  of  Machiavelli,  the  condotcieri,  Hawk- 
wood,  Braccio  (who  reigns  in  Rome  with  a  few 
hundred  lances  for  seventy  days),  Sforza ;  mounted  him 
on  the  papal  throne  in  Cossa,  John  XXIII.  ;  and 
though  a  Council  depose  him  for  obvious  lack  of  taste, 
the  wearied  and  admiring  public  opinion  welsomes  in 
the  audacious  and  unprincipled  adventurer  the  highest 
type  of  human  character,  and  throws  over  (in  the  south 
of  Europe  perhaps  for  ever)  the  odious  domination  of 
the  moral  law.  But  in  this  age  we  have  not  reached 
any  reconstructive  attempt  even  of  egoism  ;  all  is  bank- 
ruptcy and  disappointment ;  the  old  centres  of  authority 
are  discredited  and  man  has  noc  yet  found  himself 
again. 

The  history  of  the  divisions  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
both  till  lately  "  geographical  expressions,"  can  probably 
best  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Feudal  Manor. 
In  both  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  was  the  com- 
plex Imperial  system,  whether  one  preferred  to  iay  stress 
on  the  divine  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  or  the  free  election 
of  a  Caesar  ;  or  possibly  revived  the  almost  obsolete 
claims  of  the  Roman  people.  But  these  rights  and  pre- 
tensions (not  being  local  but  nominally  universal,  and 
acknowledged  the  more  readily  because  so  rarely  rein- 
forced by  a  strong  hand)  bear  no  little  resemblance  to 
the  claims  of  a  "  manor  in  gross."  The  copyholders 
became  enfranchised  ;  the  uncertainty  of  lineal  and 
hereditary  succession  to  estates  is  removed  by  the 
disuse  or  abolition  of  heriots  ;  the  long  absence  of  the 
lord  and  his  merely  formal  demands  (payment  of  a  trilling 
quit  rent  or  attendance  at  an  infrequent  seigneurial 
court)  have  turned  the  customary  tenants  into  practical 
freeholders;  and  right  of  user  01  prescription,  or  per- 
haps neglect,  has  assured  against  interference  the  posi- 
tion of  the  audacious  "squatter"  on  the  waste.  The 
once  paramount  overlord  and  owner  of  the  whole  soil 
has  become  a  negligible  quantity  a  distant  suzerain, 
with  a  title  to  respect  and  the  first  place,  but  nothing 
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more.  If  we  add  to  this  that  both  Pope  and  Emperor 
were  elected,  and  that  neither  sat  by  right  of  birth,  we 
shall  understand  the  gradual  defeudation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical or  secular  fiefs,  held  by  the  greater  vassals  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  revival  of  classical  city-life  through- 
out northern  and  central  Italy,  whether  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy  or  by  noble  and  plebeian  despots.  In  this 
fourteenth  century  the  emperors  had  lost  control  of  the 
Germanic  duchies,  in  their  prolonged  or  unsuccessful 
Italian  expeditions  ;  and  they  had  been  beaten  out  of 
Italy.  The  Pope  (as  Abbot  Joachim  had  foreseen)  had 
been  forced  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  to  abdicate  and 
become  a  vassal  of  France  and  an  exile  from  Italy  ; 
where  the  Patrimony  scarcely  recognised  his  sway,  and 
2ven  Rome  conferred  the  Dominium  as  a  favour  and 
with  increasing  reluctance.  A  possible  union  on  a 
national  basis  was  thwarted  in  both  countries  by  the 
vast  fabric  and  insignificant  reality  of  the  Papal- 
Imperial  Ideal,  by  the  local  independence  of  titular 
vassals,  and  by  the  frequent  interregna  in  the  continuity 
of  supreme  power,  whether  in  Church  or  State.  Rome 
itself,  the  de>erted  cei.tre  round  which  these  tangled 
and  disorderly  meshes  are  woven  and  unwoven,  ceases 
to  be  the  capital  of  Europe  ;  and  reappears  in  history  as 
the  chief  town  of  an  Italian  principality  ;  for  Martin  V. 
(1417)  inaugurates  a  new  era,  and  after  him  there  are 
very  few  foreign  Popes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
lasting  results  of  this  disintegrating  principle ;  for  the 
unity  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  triumphant  achieve- 
ment of  the  memorable  year  1870,  is  by  no  means  an 
accomplished  fact  ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy 
that  no  new  surprises  await  us  in  these  loosely  bound 
federations  of  jealous  States  or  rival  cities.  The  volumes 
of  Gregoro\ius  coloured  by  frequent  reflections  on  the 
condition  of  modern  Italy  and  her  capital,  must  cer- 
tainly be  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  and  read- 
able records  of  the  Middle  Age ;  and  in  the  excellent 
translation  of  Miss  Hamilton  we  give  them  a  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  English  readers.  For  the  con- 
test between  the  spiiitual  and  the  secular  is  by  no 
means  closed  ;  the  prize  has  not  yet  been  awarded  ; 
and  the  political  student  must  estimate  the  future  in  the 
ambiguous  light  of  the  lessens  of  the  past. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  STATES  — TRUE  AND 
UNTRUE. 

'•  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States."  By  Jv.stin 
Hunliy  McCarthy.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stc  gh- 
ton  1899. 

"The  S:ory  of  the  Revolution."     By  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge.    London  :  Constable.  1899. 
"  Ameiican  History  told  by  Contemporaries."    Vol.  II. 

Edked  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.    London  :  Mac- 

millan.  1899. 

IF  we  ar3  to  be  surfeited  with  American  history,  as 
seems  probable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  historians 
wiD  take  their  task  more  seriously  than  Mr.  McCarthy. 
The  modest  preface  which  he  offers  has  an  air  of 
sincerity,  and  therefore  tends  to  disarm  criticism ;  the 
work  itself,  however,  is  not  essentially  sincere.  In 
its  form,  no  doubt,  it  exhibits  a  certain  dexterity  of 
handling;  the  more  picturesque  incidents  of  American 
history  are  touched  with  deftness ;  as  a  story  it  is 
smooth  and  readable.  Yet  it  is  not  a  serious  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  America,  and  this  because  of 
its  onesidedness,  rather  t'.ian  because  of  its  brevity.  For 
it  happens  loo  frequently  that  this  historian  gives  us 
rhetoric  ir  stead  of  a  close  impartial  survey  of  the  facts  ; 
what  is  worse,  he  does  not  seem  to  find  it  necesstny  to 
apply  his  Imagination  to  the  times  and  circumstances 
which  produced  the  facts.  This  is  most  notable, 
perhj is,  in  his  account  of  the  American  Revoh  ion. 
Taking  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  he  condemns  Ith 
a  too  easy  assurance  the  misdeeds  of  England  \nd 
exalts  too  strenuously  the  resistance  of  America.  We 
ire  ready  to  admit  that  England  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
ve  refuse  to  admit  that  on  the  one  side  was  jheer 
Jespotism,  on  the  other  sheer  love  of  liberty  ;  that 
.  Ing.and  was  black  and  America  was  white.  To  present 
he  combatants  in  such  terms,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  c'oes, 
m  tc  translate  the  fierce  passions  of  that  time— passions 
;.h?.t  characterised  both  nations— into  the  loose  s  n;i- 
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mentalism  of  to-day.  For  it  is  the  mode  to  regard 
America,  past  and  present,  through  a  rose-coloured 
atmosphere,  and  this  Short  History  reveals  its  author  as 
a  devotee  of  the  mode.  Yet  is  he  capable,  upon 
occasion,  of  a  brief  lapse  into  critical  anecdotes  touching 
his  idols — when  the  anecdotes  are  picturesque.  He 
permits  himself,  for  instance,  to  repeat  the  "absurd 
story"  that  John  Adams,  noblest  of  democrats  and 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  contrived  a  plan 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  that  he  was  only  dissuaded  from  the  project  when 
Washington  argued  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  McCarthy  would  have  us  believe  that  this  story  is 
absurd,  but  it  is  not  so  very  incredible,  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  were  essentially  aristocrats.  An- 
other glimpse  which  our  historian  gives  us  into  the 
realities  of  that  time  is  found  in  a  description  of  the 
Second  American  Congress.  "  Governeur  Morris  and 
Jay  were  talking  over  the  events  of  the  years  in  which 
they  had  helped  to  make  history.  '  Jay,'  said  Morris, 
'  what  a  set  of  damned  scoundrels  we  had  in  that 
Second  Congress  !  '  '  Yes,'  answered  Jay,  '  we  had.'  " 
It  is  only  by  such  peep-holes,  so  to  say,  that  the 
innocent  reader  discovers  the  rough  history  of  reality, 
behind  the  trimmed  history  of  romance.  In  his  story 
of  the  Revolution,  however,  Professor  Lodge  is  fain  to 
close  up  even  the  peep-holes.  His  narrative  comes  to 
us  in  two  solid  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  illustrated 
profusely  ;  a  handsome  book  in  all  respects — except 
the  spirit  with  which  the  author  approaches  his  subject. 
This  is  the  more  regrettable  because  he  has  a  notable 
gift  of  narrative,  and  also  the  enthusiasm  which  re- 
inforces itself  by  industry.  We  have  read  his  accounts 
of  the  various  campaigns  with  unflagging  interest,  not 
only  because  he  supplements  our  previous  knowledge, 
but  also  because  he  can  present  his  information  with 
the  broad  picturesque  effects  which  war  demands  from 
its  historian.  Of  the  American  Revolution  on  its 
political  side,  however,  our  author  is  the  unflinching 
eulogist  of  his  country  rather  than  the  impartial  his- 
torian of  an  important  incident  in  the  world's  affairs. 
To  set  forth  in  detail  the  various  points  at  which  he  has 
missed  the  English  point  of  view,  and  misrepresented 
Englishmen,  would  be  a  task  as  great  as  it  would  be 
profitless,  because  the  whole  story  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  partisanship.  Unhappily  that  is  the  spirit 
which  has  dominated  the  presentment  of  this  inter- 
national episode  by  nearly  all  American  writers,  and 
it  has  found  its  most  rampant  expression  in  American 
school-books.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  therefore, 
before  America  is  able  to  evolve  an  historian  who 
will  treat  the  Revolution  with  the  detached  mind  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  it  will  take  still 
longer  for  the  American  public  to  appreciate 
his  merits.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  not  that  historian  ; 
he  is  not  even  a  forerunner.  His  attitude  of  unrelieved 
contempt  for  England,  accompanied  by  persistent  mis- 
understanding or  misrepresentation,  is  maintained  not 
only  throughout  his  story  of  the  Revolution,  but 
extends  down  to  the  spring  of  last  year.  In  his  final 
chapter,  which  deals  with  the  "meaning  of  the  American 
Revolution,''  he  accuses  the  English  nation  of  a 
systematic  effort  to  insult  and  belittle  the  United  States. 
The  English  statesmen  having  done  their  worst  to  bring 
enmity  between  the  two  countries,  our  author  maintains 
that  they  were  followed  in  the  same  path  by  English 
authors  and  travellers.  "  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Dickens 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  among  those  who 
gratified  their  own  feelings  and  met  their  home  market 
with  descriptions  of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
which  left  nothing  offensive  unsaid  .  .  .  England 
through  her  newspapers,  her  authors,  and  her  maga- 
zines treated  the  United  States  systematically,  so  far  as 
one  could  see,  in  a  manner  which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
said  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  would  have  been  an  insult 
from  God  Almighty  to  a  black  beetle."  That  being  the 
manner  in  which  this  historian  views  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  present,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is 
poorly  equipped  to  unfold  their  relations  in  the  past. 
Very  curiously,  also,  he  finds  that  this  deep,  unmitigated, 
century-long  hatred  which  England  bestowed  upon 
America  came  to  a  sudden  end  in  April  of  last 
year.  The  United  States  went  to  war  with 
Spain  ;    from    the    nations   of  Europe   the  United 
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States  received  criticism  and  hostility,  open  or 
disguised.  "  From  the  English-speaking-  people 
everywhere  came,  on  the  other  hand,  spontaneous  heart- 
felt sympathy,  and  England's  Government  showed  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  represented  in  her 
rulers  "  On  the  preceding  page  our  author  had  said  : 
"The  friends  of  America,  thus  far,  have  never  been  the 
Government  or  the  Ministry,  or  the  mass  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  England."  Why  this  sudden  conversion 
from  the  God-Almighty-to-a-black-beetle  attitude  to 
spontaneous,  heartfelt  sympathy?  The  historian  does 
not  offer  any  reason,  and  in  this,  at  least,  he  shows 
wisdom  ;  but  his  belief  that  the  Englishman's  rooted 
hatred  of  America  turned  to  affection  in  a  particular 
month  of  last  year,  is  as  absurd  as  his  contention  that 
the  Americans  have  strenuously  sought  that  affection, 
with  wistful  brotherliness,  from  Revolution  times  until 
now. 

It  is  a  distinct  relief  to  turn  from  the  historians  who 
juggle  with  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Revolution 
itself.  This  we  can  do  in  the  volume  edited  by  Mr. 
Hart  where  the  story  is  told  in  vivid  form,  as  it 
unfolds  itself  in  the  writings  of  contemporaries.  There 
is  no  sophistication  in  these  documents,  culled  im- 
partially from  the  writings  of  politicians  and  soldiers, 
rebels  and  loyalists.  They  offer  themselves  as  ironic 
comment  upon  the  two  historians  we  have  just 
considered.  In  his  opening  chapter  Professor  Lodge 
describes,  in  most  eloquent  language,  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  the  men  who  constituted  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  Here  is  how  John 
Adams,  a  member  of  the  Congress,  described  them  in 
his  diary.  "  In  Congress,  nibbling  and  quibbling  as 
usual.  .  .  .  These  great  wits,  these  subtle  critics,  these 
refined  geniuses,  these  learned  lawyers,  these  wise 
statesmen,  are  so  fond  of  showing  their  parts  and 
powers,  as  to  make  their  consultations  very  tedious. 
Young  Ned  Rutledge  is  a  perfect  Bob-o-Lincoln — a 
swallow,  a  sparrow,  a  peacock  ;  excessively  vain, 
excessively  weak,  and  excessively  variable  and  un- 
steady ;  jejune,  inane,  and  puerile."  Then  again,  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  Mr.  McCarthy  says  that 
"  it  did  a  great  work,  and  on  the  whole  it  did  that  great 
work  well."  Here  are  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  as 
written  to  General  Washington,  regarding  this  same 
Congress  :  "  Folly,  caprice,  a  want  of  foresight,  com- 
prehension, and  dignity,  characterise  the  general  tenour 
of  their  actions.  .  .  .  Their  conduct,  with  respect  to 
the  army  especially  is  feeble,  indecisive,  and  improvi- 
dent." On  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, rather  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  And, 
indeed,  this  volume  of  contemporary  writings  may  be 
safely  commended  to  the  English  public  as  an  excellent 
corrective  to  all  sentimental  histories  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


FROM  AN   ENGINEER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

"  Hinter  Pflug  und  Schraubstock  :  Skizzen  aus  dem 
Taschenbuch  eines  Ingenieurs,"  von  Max  Eyth. 
Stuttgart :  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1899.  2  vols. 
A/TAX  EYTH'S  latest  volumes  constitute  a  good 
average  sample  of  modern  German  book-making. 
They  are  not  literature  and  do  not  pretend  to  be, 
although  at  intervals,  the  engineer  drops  into  poetry 
(which  is  a  signal  for  the  judicious  reader  to  skip),  but 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  really  interesting  matter 
dealing  with  interesting  places  and  people,  and  as  the 
bull<  of  these  "note-book  sketches"  relate  to  Egypt 
and  to  England  we  can  recommend  them  to  English 
readers  who  want  to  "  keep  up  their  German"  and  to 
get  a  good  insight  into  one  aspect  of  our  work  at  home 
and  in  Africa  as  seen  through  critical  but  not  unfriendly 
German  spectacles.  As  the  readers  of  his  previous 
books  will  remember,  Herr  Fyth  came  to  England  in 
the  early  sixties  as  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  a  well- 
known  Leeds  firm  of  steam  plough-makers,  and  for 
over  twenty  years  he  travelled  the  world  as  their  agent. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  agriculture  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  Ismail  ;  he  introduced  the  first  steam- 
plough  that  was  to  replace  negro  labour  in  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Civil  War  in  America  ;  he  tried  to  iul  in- 
duce civilised  agriculture  into  Russia  beyond  the  Volga  in 


the  seventies  ;  he  rushed  from  Sutherlandshire  to  Peru 
with  the  same  object  at  a  day's  notice,  and  finally  he 
settled  down  in  the  fatherland  as  the  founder  of  an 
Agricultural  Society  on  the  model  of  the  English.  In 
all  these  years  Herr  Eyth  has  had  to  mix  with  many 
people  of  strange  types  and  classes  who  by  the  average 
English  employe"  in  a  similar  position  would  probably 
have  been  lumped  together  simply  as  "foreigners." 
But  this  German  writer  finds  them  interesting  and  makes 
them  interesting  to  us. 

The  first  volume  is  worth  reading  for  its  Egyptian 
chapters  alone.  The  story  of  how  the  cotton  failed  will 
be  profitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  many  enthusiastic 
young  Englishmen  in  the  service  of  Lord  Cromer — we 
should  say  of  the  Khedive— who  imagine  that  the  feltah 
is  anxious  to  be  "improved."  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Mehmet  Ali  the  decree  went  forth  that  Lower 
Egypt  should  be  advanced  by  the  introduction  of  cotton 
culture.  No  one  objected — they  knew  better — and  the 
new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  But  strange  to 
say  none  of  the  plants  would  thrive  :  seed  was  intro- 
duced from  Nubia,  from  India,  from  America,  from 
China  :  it  sprouted,  the  seedlings  flourished  for  a  week 
or  two,  then  they  shrivelled  and  died.  Rames  Bey 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  cotton-growing  experiment 
was  in  despair — for  the  Pasha  would  hear  no  excuses — 
till  one  night  on  going  his  rounds  he  stumbled  upon  a 
small  boy  with  a  can  of  soup  :  "  What  was  he  doing  at 
this  hour?"  "  Bringing  his  father's  supper."  "What 
was  his  father  doing?"  "  It  was  his  night  on  duty." 
Rames  Bey  began  to  think  ;  he  dismissed  the  boy  and, 
following  him,  discovered  a  group  of  fellaheen  busy 
among  the  young  cotton  plants,  pulling  each  one  just 
a  little  way  out  from  its  natural  position — enough  to 
kill  it  but  not  enough  to  betray  the  method  of  its 
death.  The  villagers  did  not  understand  the  new  cul- 
ture. They  naturally  concluded  that  it  meant  some  new 
corvee,  some  addition  to  their  burdens,  and  so  they 
quietly  and  silently  decided  that  the  plants  should  not 
thrive,  and  a  regular  system  of  forced  labour  was 
spontaneously  organised  whereby  each  village  in  turn 
should  supply  its  contingent  night  by  night  during  the 
growing  season.  There  was  weeping  and  wailing 
through  those  villages  as  the  kourbash  did  its  work 
for  the  next  few  days,  but  the  cotton  plants  throve  in 
the  future. 

From  Egypt  Herr  Eyth  was  to  have  gone  to  Assam, 
but  did  not.  He  remained  in  Egypt  in  the  service  of 
Halim  Pasha,  Mehmet's  son,  and  there  he  either  heard 
or  invented — one  can  never  be  sure  which,  for  fact 
is  mixed  with  fiction  throughout — some  wonderful 
tales  about  the  Khedivial  royal  family,  its  romances 
and  its  crimes.  The  stories  of  the  cruelties  of 
Abbas,  of  the  sufferings  and  terrible  revenge  of 
Zohra,  Mehmet's  daughter,  and  of  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  younger  branch  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  elder  or  Ismailian  are  told  with  exceptional  power 
and  we  repeat  that  these  chapters  are  well  worth 
reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Egypt.  The  same 
dramatic  force  comes  out  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
second  volume  in  which  the  story  of  the  Tay  Bridge  is 
told — under  a  thin  disguise — from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  engineer  engaged  on  the  doomed  structure.  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  avoid  comparison  with  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Bridge  Builders,"  for  in  each 
case  the  bridge  grows  into  becoming,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  its  builder  and  its  fate  is  bound  up  with  his, 
but  such  a  comparison  is  unfair  to  Herr  Eyth  who 
hardly  pretends  to  be  an  artist,  although  by  his  very 
artlessness  he  sometimes  contrives  to  produce  a 
striking  effect.  He  does  not  make  his  engines  and 
his  machinery  and  his  bridges  live  and  speak,  but  he 
does  manage,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  Teutonic 
tendency  to  verbosity,  to  make  his  story  interesting, 
and,  after  all,  that  is  no  slight  achievement. 


THE  REIGN  OF  VIOLENCE. 
"  La  Force."    Par   Paul  Adam.    Paris.     Paul  Ollen- 
dorff. 1899. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  great  power.  Almost  a  great 
book,  but  not  quite.  There  is  a  lack  of  self- 
restraint,  an  unnecessary  obtrusion  of  the  horrible 
which  mar  it  as  a  work  of  art.    By  this  w  e  do  not  mean 
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that  an  author  who  lays  his  scene  in  a  period  when  lust 
and  bloodshed  prevail  is  to  omit  all  its  repulsive 
features.  Such  books,  if  they  are  to  have  any  resem- 
blance to  the  truth,  can  never  be  food  for  babes,  but 
the  whole  action  here  moves  on  surrounded  by  a 
reek  and  fume  so  noxious,  and  at  times  so  monstrous, 
that  it  clouds  the  hero  with  a  vapour  of  vice,  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot,  or 
the  delineation  of  his  surrounding's.  M.  Adam  is 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  need  any  such  repulsive 
extravagances  to  advertise  his  work.  For  the  same 
reason  he  could  well  afford  to  abandon  once  for  all 
certain  affectations  of  diction  which  he  seems  perversely 
to  obtrude.  "  On  peut  tout  dire  dans  le  style  simple  et 
correct  des  bons  auteurs."  Which  indeed  he  does, 
again  and  again.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and 
telling  than  his  description  of  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz,  or  the  hero's  return  to  his  native  town  of 
Arras.  Many  other  passages  might  be  selected,  equally 
eloquent  and  yet  sober  in  diction,  which  demonstrate 
that  his  lapses  into  obscurity  or  bad  taste  are  sins 
against  his  own  great  talent. 

In  spite  of  much  that  repels  there  is  a  stupendous 
energy  about  this  story  that  carries  on  the  reader,  even 
against  his  will.  It  is  not  sympathy  for  the  hero  that 
moves  us.  He  is  a  "  beau  sabreur  and  nothing  more. 
We  defy  anyone  to  be  sorry  when  his  legs  are  removed 
by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  last  chapter.  He  is  a  type  of 
thousands  who  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  and  Empire.  He  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  violence  and  energy  which  the  book  is  intended 
to  picture.  In  him  we  see  the  "  Naturmensch " 
engaged  in  his  primitive  occupation  of  rapine  and 
slaughter.  At  the  same  time  the  author  succeeds  in 
bringing  out  with  wonderful  skill  the  subtler  workings 
of  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  chief,  whose  star  he 
follows,  and  their  development,  till  he  perishes  in  an 
obscure  village  after  the  battle  of  Wagram. 

We  cannot  recall  any  writer  who  has  painted  so 
vividly  what  must  have  been  the  real  attitude  of  many 
soldiers  towards  Napoleon.  Hericourt,  the  hero  of 
this  work,  who  had  fought  with  Moreau  at  Stockach 
and  Hohenlinden,  only  accepts  his  leadership  because 
fame  and  fortune  cannot  be  won  otherwise.  He  cries 
"Vive  l'Empereur"  because  the  Emperor  means  glory 
and  spoil.  For  the  man  personally  "  le  petit  homme 
engonce  "  he  has  no  devotion.  On  the  contrary, 
Hericourt  throughout  feels  a  dull  resentment  against 
Buonaparte  for  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  is  dream- 
ing to  the  last  that  he  also  may  become  a  Caesar. 
Hciricourt's  entire  inability  to  grasp  the  distance  between 
himself  and  Napoleon  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
author's  skill.  If  we  want  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  average  kind  of  man  that 
followed  Borgia,  Wallenstein,  or  Murat,  we  have  him 
in  Hericourt.  Colossal  vanity,  and  insatiable  desires 
distinguish  them  all.  They  are  not  the  highest  type 
of  humanity,  but  to  draw  them  to  the  life,  as  they  are 
drawn  here,  wants  the  hand  of  an  artist.  The 
soldier  is  only  the  centre  of  a  group,  all  depicted 
with  equal  skill.  His  sisters,  Aurelia  the  woman 
of  fashion  and  Caroline  the  woman  of  business,  always 
turning  an  honest  penny  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
the  husband  of  Aurelia,  Prasci-Blassans  the  diplomatist 
and  Hericourt  pere  are  all  living  beings.  They  are  not 
merely  the  usual  lay  figures  of  the  historic  novelist. 
With  them  we  live  and  move  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Empire.  All  pretence  of  enthusiasm  for  Liberty  had 
passed  away.  Napoleon's  first  proclamation  to  his  first 
army,  inviting  them  to  the  plunder  of  Italy,  set  the 
tone  to  the  coming  regime.  We  are  made  to  feel  here 
how  artificial  were  even  his  allocutions  to  the  troops. 
When  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  book  it  is  at 
long  intervals  and  for  a  few  pages,  but  the  author 
invests  him  with  that  "something  daemonic "  which 
Goethe  found  in  him  and  the  impression  he  leaves  on 
the  reader  is  extraordinarily  vivid,  as  of  the  Force 
which  had  seized  France  and  was  hurrying  her  on  to 
some  unknown  destiny.  The  real  romance  of  the 
story  lies  in  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  fate 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  nation. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  contrast  of  a  nerveless  and  petty 
public  life  which  has  goaded  M.  Adam  to  revive  for 
his  countrymen's  contemplation  this  spectacle  of  the 


triumph  of  violence.  That  it  is  a  remarkable  repro- 
duction of  the  spirit  of  the  time  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  period  will  deny.  The  fault  we  find  with  the 
author  is  that  he  has  laid  unnecessary  stress  upon  the 
baser  impulses  of  men  and  women  who  had  as  little 
sense  of  morality  as  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 

"The  Book  of  Church  Law."  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Blunt.  Eighth  edition.  Revised  by  G.  Edwardes 
Jones.    London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1899. 

"Church  Law."  By  Benjamin  Whitehead.  Second 
edition.    London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  1899. 

THESE  books  are  a  timely  reminder  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  lately  engendered  so  much 
theological  heat  are  not  the  only  subjects  with  which 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  are  concerned. 
Ecclesiastical  parties  may  thunder  denunciations  at  one 
another,  but  there  is  yet  hope  that  this  generation  may 
be  spared  the  scandal  of  renewed  Ritual  prosecutions. 
Meanwhile  faculties  have  to  be  moved  for,  dilapidations 
enforced,  and  criminous  clerks  punished.  Questions  of 
simony,  disputed  rights  of  presentation,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  marriage  and  burial,  continue  to 
vex  the  minds  of  bishops  and  to  give  employment  to 
the  Courts,  and  the  need  of  some  guide  through  the 
tangled  mazes  that  beset  them  is  ever  present  to  the 
bewildered  cleric  and  the  practising  lawyer.  In  the  last 
resort  nothing  is  ever  likely  to  supersede  Phillimore's 
monumental  work  ;  but  to  apply  its  contents  to  any 
given  case  requires  experience  and  legal  aptitude. 

Neither  of  the  works  before  us  is  open  to  this  criticism, 
but  we  caution  the  junior  members  of  the  Bar  and 
theological  disputants  for  whom  Mr.  Whitehead's  com- 
pilation seems  intended,  that  he  is  not  to  be  followed 
when  he  leaves  the  paths  of  statute  law  for  the  debate- 
able  ground  of  doctrine  and  ritual.  It  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  desirous  to  know  the  nature  of  a  "  si 
quis "  or  a  "  significavit."  Mr.  Whitehead  may  be 
trusted  on  deeds  of  relinquishment ;  but  when  he  tells 
us  (p.  243)  that  "  there  is  a  strong  wish  in  some 
quarters  at  the  present  time  to  return  to  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  and  there  are  now 
in  existence  some  Church  of  England  places  of  worship 
into  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Engl  and  cannot  conscientiously  enter,"  he 
commits  not  merely  an  ineptitude  but,  in  a  law  book, 
an  impertinence.  1552  is  given  (p.  319)  as  the  date  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth,  and  tithe  described 
(p.  299)  as  "a  state  endowment  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  was  intended  to  be  mainly  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,"  a  Liberationist  fallacy  which  has 
been  exposed  over  and  over  again.  This  lawyer 
dubs  the  use  of  the  pastoral  staff  at  "any  Prayer  Book 
service  "  illegal,  and  ignorantly  states  (p.  329)  that  the 
Welsh  language  is  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  the 
Church  services  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales. 
Altogether  there  is  a  cocksureness  about  the  work 
suggestive  of  a  Church  Association  broadside  rather 
than  a  legal  treatise. 

Dr.  Blunt's  Book  of  Church  Law  has  been  too  long 
before  the  world  to  require  detailed  notice,  and  the 
eighth  edition,  revised  this  time  without  the  aid  of  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore,  brings  it  up  to  date.  After  all,  the 
historic  method  has  advantages  over  the  alphabetic, 
and  we  know  no  work  of  similar  bulk  where  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  legal  rights  and 
duties  of  her  clergy  and  laity  are  so  clearly  expounded. 
Never  has  a  sound  grasp  of  Church  history  in  its  legal 
aspect  been  more  necessary,  for  if  the  floodgates  of 
litigation  are  once  more  opened,  there  will  be  a  sifting 
of  historical  evidence  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Courts.  The  archiepiscopal 
decision  in  the  Lincoln  case  upset  many  preconceived 
notions,  but  the  Privy  Council's  judgment  on  appeal 
brought  the  whole  law  into  the  crucible  by  declaring 
that  the  rules  of  finality,  applicable  to  its  decisions  in 
relation  to  rights  of  property,  are  not  equally  binding 
where  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  practice  are  concerned, 
and  depended  to  some  extent  upon  the  accuracy  of 
historic  investigations.  In  view  of  the  momentous 
questions  with  which  the  Courts  are  threatened,  it  is 
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to  be  regretted  that  the  trained  school  of  civilians, 
which  lasted  from  the  Reformation  till  the  dissolution 
of  Doctors'  Commons,  is  all  but  extinct.  The  lawyers 
trained  in  the  Ritual  prosecutions  are  mostly  dead  or  on 
the  Bench,  and  we  look  anxiously  for  their  successors. 
In  quiet  times  this  field  is  too  barren  of  reward  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  men  in  good  practice  to  specialise 
there.  The  argument,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore,  will  be  left  to  the  leaders  of  the  Common 
Law  or  Equity  Bar,  theoretically  doctores  utriusque 
juris,  but  practically  dependent  on  the  coaching  of  their 
juniors,  and  with  one  or  two  distinguished  exceptions 
there  are  few  men  in  stuff  gowns  capable  of  affording 
it.  The  outlook  is  not  a  promising  one,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  clerical  canonists  following  the 
precedent  of  Archbishop  Thomson  and  Bishop  Mackar- 
ness,  and  arguing  their  cases  in  person. 


alive,  testify  to  this,  as  in  more  modern  times  do  the 
histories  of  the  Basques,  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  Pathans  of  to-day.  But 
never  surely  was  a  sturdier  resistance  offered  than  by 
the  Vaudois.  From  the  edict  of  Otho  IV.  published  in 
1209  in  which  he  authorised  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  to 
''destroy  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  by  force  of  arms" 
till  the  glorious  return  of  the  700  peasants  under 
Arnaud  and  Janavel  in  1689,  not  a  century  passed 
without  Bull  edict  or  order  from  Pope,  Emperor,  or 
King,  being  promulgated  for  their  utter  extermination. 
Nevertheless  they  escaped,  and  one  cannot  wonder 
that  they  attributed  their  escape  to  direct  Divine  inter- 
position. 

The  numerous  illustrations  by  the  author  are  a  great 
addition  to  the  volume.  The  sketches  of  the  church  at 
Coppiere  and  of  the  Balsille  are  gems. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  LIGHT. 

"  The  Valley  of  Light.  Studies  with  pen  and  pencil  in 
the  Vaudois  Valleys  of  Piedmont."  By  W.  Basil 
Worsfold.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

BOOKS  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  are  rarely 
satisfactory,  unless  the  personality  of  the  recipient 
is  practically  ignored,  or  else  is  brought  vividly  before 
the  reader.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  author  gives 
ois  too  much  or  too  little  of  "  Sybil  "  in  the  passages 
from  her  letters,  which  he  quotes  to  her  in  his  own,  for 
our  benefit.  He  has  nevertheless  written  a  most  charm- 
ing book  of  mingled  travel  and  history.  Mr.  Worsfold 
has,  we  think  wisely,  quoted  largely  from  his  authori- 
ties, generally  giving  the  accounts  of  the  persecutions, 
massacres,  and  skirmishes,  in  the  words  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  but  he  has  given  ample  proof  in  the 
story  of  the  glorious  return  of  the  700  under  Arnaud 
and  Janavel  in  1689  and  elsewhere  that  he  can,  when  he 
chooses,  bring  past  events  most  vividly  before  us  with 
his  own  pen.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  half  a 
dozen  pages  without  realising  the  deep  insight  and 
loving  sympathy  with  which  the  author  treats  his  sub- 
ject, whether  he  is  describing  the  scenery  of  the  valleys, 
or  relating  the  deeds  of  heroism  of  which  they  have 
been  the  theatre.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  or  a 
mountain  pass  visited  that  does  not  recall  some  such 
deed  worthy  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

"  Looking  across  the  valley  I  could  see  directly  in 
front  of  me  the  line  of  grey  walls  which  now  mark  the 
site  of  the  Castle  of  La  Tour.  It  was  from  this  spot 
that  the  signal  was  given  for  the  massacre.  When  the 
first  red  light  of  dawn  had  appeared  over  the  plain, 
before  the  answering  flush  had  glowed  upon  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps,  the  bell  of  Fort  St.  Mary  gave  the 
signal.  I  could  fancy  how  the  calm  morning  air 
shivered  at  the  sharp  strokes  of  the  hammer  ;  how  the 
resonant  notes  spread  eastward  over  the  plain,  how 
they  passed  westward  up  the  valley  till  they  recoiled 
from  the  Alpine  wall,  and  how  they  floated  northward 
over  the  tree-clad  hollows  of  the  Valley  of  Angrogna 
till  they  touched  the  stately  heights  which  encircle  the 
Pra  del  Torno. 

"  Suddenly  from  across  the  silent  valley  came  the  deep 
resonant  tones  of  a  bell. 

"  It  was  a  mere  coincidence.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  bell 
of  the  Roman  church  tolling  the  hour  of  vespers  ;  but 
coming  as  it  did,  at  this  very  moment  when  my  mind 
was  full  of  the  grim  story  of  this  Easter  massacre,  it 
produced  a  weird  sense  of  dread.  When  it  stopped  I 
seemed  to  be  hearing  the  last  long-drawn  vibrating 
note  of  the  Castle  bell  on  that  morning  of  blood  :  to  feel 
the  grim  stillness  into  which  the  startled  air  settled  for 
a  moment,  and  then — to  see  tongues  of  red  flame  and 
curling  wreaths  of  smoke  upon  the  mountain  sides,  to 
hear  cries  of  astonishment  and  shrieks  of  terror,  hoarse 
shouts,  wanton  laughter,  and  the  crack  of  muskets,  and 
I  seemed  to  know  how  that  morning  broke  upon  the 
Valley  of  Light." 

Dwellers  on  the  plains  have  ever  found  it  a  hard  task 
to  subjugate  their  neighbours  in  the  hills,  or  lo  impose 
on  them  customs,  laws,  or  religion,  other  than  their  own. 
The  tablets  from  Nineveh  recording  the  frequent  puni- 
tive expeditions  of  the  great  King  against  the  Nairi  or 
Armenians,  with  the  attendant  impalements  and  Hayings 


NOVELS. 

"Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.    London  :  Longmans,  Green.  1899. 

MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  for  purposes  of  romance, 
is  on  his  native  heath  in  South  Africa.  In 
"  Swallow  "  he  has  come  appreciably  near  to  repeating 
the  success  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines."  That  he  has 
not  actually  achieved; a  like  triumph  is  due  to  the 
almost  entire  absence"!  from  its  pages  of  any  gleam 
of  humour.  Mr.  Haggard  is,  indeed,  in  grim  earnest. 
He  plunges  from  sensation  to  sensation,  from  super- 
stition to  superstition,  from  witchery  to  witchery,  from 
tragedy  to  tragedy  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  the 
feelings  of  his  reader.  No  doubt  he  would  defend  his 
method  of  depicting  the  thrilling  adventures  of  Ralph 
Kensie  and  Suzanne,  the  wondrous  achievements  of 
Sihamba,  and  the  brutal  plottings  of  Swart  Piet  on 
the  ground  that  the  story  purports  to  be  told  by  Vrouw 
Botmar,  to  whom  humour  would  have  appeared  little 
short  of  sacrilege.  Vrouw  Botmar,  her  Christianity  not- 
withstanding, is  a  law  unto  herself  and  to  those  about 
her  :  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  reader  that  she  should  be 
a  law  unto  him  also.  Mr.  Haggard  cannot,  however, 
be  permitted  to  shelter  himself  under  her  wing  in 
another  matter.  Here  and  there  he  lapses  into 
meretricious  artifice  in  lorder  to  secure  a  maximum 
amount  of  sensational  effect.  The  Vrouw's  methods 
of  narration  would  acquire  verisimilitude  if  she 
were  less  cognisant  of  some  of  the  tricks  of  cheap 
melodrama.  Still  the  book  has  distinct  merits  whether 
considered  as  a  romance  or  judged  as  the  presentment 
of  a  period  in  South  African  history.  Mr.  Haggard 
generally  succeeds  in  lending  an  air  of  possibility  to  the 
most  wildly  improbable  situation.  His  characters, 
Boer,  British  and  Kaffir,  live.  To  the  student  of 
colonial  questions,  "Swallow"  should  appeal  in  some 
measure  on  account  of  the  insight  it  affords  into  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  trek  to  which  the  Boers 
were  driven  by  British  colonial  maladministration  sixty 
years  ago.  The  hardships  they  were  prepared  to  face 
in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  endure  the  wrongs  which 
the  British  Government  inflicted  with  the  very  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  are  indicated  unobtrusively,  but 
with  all  the  more  force,  because  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's 
sympathies  are  not  pro-Boer  to-day. 

"La  Strega,  &c."     By  Ouida.     London:  Sampson 
Low.  1899. 

The  guardsmen  have  gone  from  Ouida  for  good  and 
all,  or  Ouida  has  gone  from  them  ;  their  feats  of  strength 
and  skill,  and  their  simple  amours  that  shocked  the 
decorous  seventies,  are  no  more,  but  Puck  and  the 
Dog  of  Flanders  have  their  apostolic  successors,  on 
a  small  scale,  while  constables  of  all  countries  with 
bludgeon  and  pistol,  hold  the  place  of  Strathmore 
and  Bertie.  Sooth  to  say,  "  La  Strega,"  the  first  of 
seven  short  tales,  the  best  foot  dexterously  put  tore- 
most,  boasts  neither  policeman  nor  dog,  but  is  a  story 
full  of  life,  movement,  and  all  the  picturesque  quality 
of  which  Ouida  is  past -mistress,  while  its  sadness  is 
none  the  less  moving  because  it  is  not  laboured.  The 
others,  with  "  El  Brug  "  perhaps  second  best,  are  good 
stories  too,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  pathos  is  often 
cheaper;  the  sentimentality  more  obvious,  although  of 
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the  living  sympathy  with  suffering  man  and  beast-life 
there  is  no  question.  In  five  out  of  the  half-dozen  tales 
that  follow  11  La  Strega  "  the  police  are  upon  us,  police 
of  England,  of  Italy,  of  France  ;  always  unjust,  always 
harsh,  always  Jacks-in-office,  except  perhaps  in  the  last 
tale  where  they  get  no  show  worth  mentioning.  Of 
dogs  there  are  two,  Ruff,  the  Toby  of  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  andToto  a  humble  Parisian's  Newfoundland,  that 
has  saved  not  one  but  two  lives  from  drowning.  Ruff 
has  his  brains  beaten  out  by  a  British  constable,  Toto's 
are  blown  out  by  a  brigadier.  Ruff's  master  drowns 
himself  at  Christchurch  ;  Toto's  dies  on  the  pavement, 
outside  his  own  front-door.  Thus  there  is  variety  in 
what  the  title-page  tells  us,  with  unblushing  candour, 
are  true  tales  of  humble  lives. 

"The  Pride  of  Life."  By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1899. 
In  "The  Pride  of  Life"  Sir  William  Magnay  has 
conceived  a  plot  charged  with  dramatic  and  startling 
possibilities.  The  work  recalls  the  sensational  novels 
of  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  should  prove 
everything  that  is  desirable  to  the  voracious  readers  of 
this  sort  of  romance.  Most  types  of  society,  from 
peers  to  prize-fighters,  are  represented.  The  story 
hinges  on  the  suspicions  cast  upon  the  Earl  of  Arran- 
dale  concerning  the  murder  of  one  of  his  tenants,  and 
his  trial,  treated  with  considerable  ingenuity,  is  not  the 
least  effective  incident  in  the  story.  Lord  Arrandale  is  one 
of  those  men  whose  selfishness  and  love  of  ease  impel 
them  to  ignore  and  neglect  their  most  obvious  duties  ; 
yet  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  he  has  to  pass 
gradually  builds  up  in  him  the  moral  strength  which  is 
the  making  of  a  man.  But  there  is  something  lacking 
in  the  novel  ;  the  author  is  more  at  home  in  the 
narration  of  a  vigorous  story  and  the  conception  of 
telling  situations  than  in  the  delineation  of  the  finer 
and  more  subtle  gradations  of  character. 

"Harry  Ingleby,  Surgeon."  By  Frederic  J.  Webb. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1898. 
Mr.  Webb  introduces  his  reader  to  the  hospital  life, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  had  some  experience. 
There  is  practically  no  plot  in  "Harry  Ingleby,  Surgeon," 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  rivalry  of  Harry 
Ingleby  and  Egbert  Denham,  who  are  both  in  love  with 
May  Golding.  Mr.  Webb's  medical  students  are  cheery 
and  thoughtless  beings  possessed  by  considerable,  if 
somewhat  crude,  enthusiasm  :  young  men  of  super- 
abundant spirits  ;  whose  wit  is  more  frequent  than 
brilliant  ;  whose  conversation  is  usually,  a  medley  of 
inconsequent  nonsense;  to  whom  most  things  are  either 
"awfully  jolly"  or  "damned  awkward" — sometimes 
both.  The  immature  loves  of  hospital  students  do  not 
offer  the  most  effective  medium  for  treatment  ;  they 
become  exceedingly  tedious  when  the  female  characters 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  cheap  novelette. 

"The  Black  Prophet,  a  Tale  of  Irish  Famine."  By 
William  Carleton.  (Reprint.)  London:  Lawrence 
and  Bullen.  1899. 
To  this  reprint  of  "The  Black  Prophet,"  Mr.  D.  J. 
O'Donoghue  contributes  a  brief  but  pointed  introduc- 
tion. To  many  of  the  present  generation  the  name  of 
William  Carleton  will  be  perhaps  little  more  than  an 
empty  sound.  "  No  one  who  does  not  know  the  things 
ke  tells,  knows  Ireland"  has  been  said  of  Carleton,  as 
Mr.  O'Donoghue  reminds  us.  It  is  no  exaggerated 
praise  that  "in  no  other  Irish  stories  can  such  deep 
human  interest,  such  mingled  humour  and  pathos, 
irresistibly  spontaneous  and  true,  such  masterly  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  peasantry,  be  met  with."  Mr. 
O'Donoghue  expresses  surprise  that  a  book  which  met 
with  such  success  in  its  day  should  ever  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  circulation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Land  of  the  P>gmics."  By  Captain  Guy  Burrows. 
London  :  C.  A.  Pearson.  1898. 
The  Congo  Free  State  is  still  the  land  in  Africa  of  most 
glaring  contradictions.  It  is  the  country  concerning  which 
the  most  precise  and  detailed  information  is  obtainable,  and 
the  wildest  myths  are  rife.  According  to  the  champions  of  the 
State,  its  prospects  are  brighter,  its  administrative  successes  are 
greater,  and  its  financial  position  is  more  assured  than  those  of 


any  other  region  of  tropical  Africa.  But,  according  to  its  de- 
tractors, the  Congo  basin  is  now  in  a  worse  state  than  when 
ruled  by  the  Arab  slavers  ;  its  population  is  dwindling  and  vast 
tracts  of  land  arc  passing  out  of  cultivation.  We  are  assured 
that  the  Free  State  is  bankrupt  from  reckless  waste  of  its 
methods,  and  is  dying  from  the  rottenness  of  its  selfish  govern- 
ment. Both  stories  cannot  be  true,  so  we  turn  with  interest  to 
Captain  Burrows'  account  of  his  three  years'  work  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  one  of  the  least  known 
and  most  difficult  regions  of  the  country.  The  book  is  short, 
and  gives  a  simple,  straightforward  account  of  the  authors 
experiences,  and  of  the  tribes  and  countries  through  which  he 
travelled.  There  is  much  information  about  the  natives,  but  the 
account  of  the  pygmies  is  disappointing,  as  the  new  information 
is  unimportant  and  some  of  the  old  information  erroneous. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  often  admirable  ;  but 
the  portrait  on  page  37  does  not  inspire  confidence  in 
their  reliability.  The  book  is,  therefore,  of  little  anthropolo- 
gical or  scientific  value,  and  is  mainly  of  interest  where  it 
enables  a  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
the  country.  We  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  portrait  of 
the  author,  which  serves  as  frontispiece,  for  an  index  and  a  map. 
Themoststrikingchapterinthebook  is  Mr.Stanley'sintroduction, 
in  which  the  founder  of  the  Congo  Free  State  protests  against 
the  attacks  which  the  British  press  has  for  years  made  against 
it.  "English  opposition,"  he  says,  "has  been  strenuous  and 
untiring.  The  English  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Congo  themselves,  they  were  averse  from  recognising  the 
Portuguese  claims,  the  French  were  denounced  for  coveting  it, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Belgians  to  improve  the  portion  allotted 
to  them  by  the  Berlin  Conference  have  been  always  dis- 
couraged and  followed  by  ominous  prediction.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  this  temper,  because  it  is  so  unreasonable  and  so 
unjustifiable,  and  I  cannot  even  guess  as  to  what  the  British 
press  would  wish  to  have  done  to  the  Congo.  It  would  scarcely 
suit  the  English  to  have  it  transferred  to  France,  Germany,  or 
to  Portugal."  The  present  condition  of  things  in  the  Free 
State,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  causes  which 
Captain  Burrows'  book  may  assist  to  make  clear. 

"  The  Art  Journal "  for  March  contains  an  interesting 
notice  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Strong  of  a  picture  at  Wilton  House, 
a  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  formerly  ascribed  to  Correggio. 
Mr.  Strong,  for  good  reasons,  assigns  it  to  Lotto,  and  in  his 
close-packed  article  makes  it  the  text  for  some  general  reflec- 
tions on  that  painter  and  his  tendency.  The  aim  of  the  dis- 
course overshoots  the  text,  as  is  not  uncommon,  vide  the 
description  of  the  family  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  but 
the  article  is  of  a  kind  more  common  in  the  more  serious 
foreign  art  journals  than  in  the  popular  English  variety.  In 
another  article  some  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Sherard  of  Louis 
Anquetin,  the  most  interesting  figure  in  recent  French  paint- 
ing, and  illustrations  of  his  work  are  given.  "  The  Magazine 
of  Art"  shows  some  reproductions  of  anatomical  casts  of 
animals  for  the  use  of  artists  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Armstead. 
The  skin  and  some  of  the  fat  tissues  and  shields  are 
removed  so  as  to  reveal  more  clearly  the  bony  and  muscular 
structure.  The  most  attractive  article  in  the  latest  number  of 
"The  Studio"  is  an  illustrated  description  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  settlement  in  Tavistock  Place,  a  building  designed 
by  Messrs.  Dunbar  Smith  and  Cecil  Brewer,  and  a  character- 
istic example  of  what  may  be  called  arts  and  crafts  architecture. 
"The  Studio"  continues  to  pour  forth  illustrations  of  such  art, 
good  and  bad,  this  month  giving  us  some  queer  echoes  from 
Vienna.  "The  Architectural  Review"  has  a  well-illustrated 
article  on  the  interesting  early  Renaissance  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
the  Martyr  in  the  cathedral  of  Sant'  Eustorgio,  Milan,  by  Signor 
Melani.  Another  article  gives  an  object  lesson  in  the  conser- 
vative restoration  of  buildings  by  an  account  of  the  methods 
employed  on  an  old  manor-house  near  Aymesbury  by  Mr. 
Detmar  Blow  ;  and  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  in  a  third,  disputes 
the  accepted  view  as  to  the  site  of  King  Charles  I.'s  scaffold. 

"The  Selected  Examples  of  Decorative  Art  from  South  Ken- 
sington" for  March  (Longmans  and  Co.)  include  woodcarvings, 
gesso-work,  stone  carving,  leather  work,  some  interesting 
examples  of  pastoral  staves,  a  bronze  inkstand  of  the  Florentine 
cinquecento,  a  fine  Venetian  velvet  brocade  of  the  same  date, 
and  some  other  miscellaneous  objects. 

Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  (Bristol)  send  us  some  specimens  of 
a  series  of  etched  plates  with  letterpress  ("The  Church  Towers 
of  Somerset ").  The  etchings,  by  Miss  E.  Piper,  are  sufficiently 
careful  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  these  towers,  but 
not  remarkable  artistically. 

We  may  notice  here  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Fine  Art  Society 
and  entitled  "Practical  Hints  for  the  Protection  and  Preser- 
vation of  Paintings  and  Drawings  "  by  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones. 
The  warnings  and  instructions  as  to  framing,  hanging  and 
cleaning  contained  in  this  short  treatise  ought  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated among  the  too  careless  owners  of  priceless  works  of  art. 

"The  Butterfly"  has  emerged.  But  is  it  a  butterfly  ?  Aure- 
lians  who  have  long  watched  a  chrysalis,  and  have  seen 
emerge  not  a  gay  butterfly,  but  a  crew  of  little  ugly  flies,  will 
sympathise  with  the  readers  of  the  "  Butterfly "  magazine. 
Butterflies,  it  is  true,  are  idle,  little  and  weak,  but  they  are  also 
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graceful,  bright  and  beautiful.  Why  omit  all  the  good  points  ? 
If  we  said  that  Max's  caricature  is  the  only  contribution  that 
has  any  force  in  it  whatever,  in  us  it  would  be  put  down  to 
natural  affection,  but  such  is  the  fact.  The  magazine  has  a 
good  name  ;  but  the  omen  is  two-faced.  Butterflies,  as  ento- 
mologists know,  are  "perfect,"  but  they  are  shortlived  and  they 
do  not  grow. 

In  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  1  March,  there  is  an 
article  of  peculiar  significance  at  the  present  moment  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  problem.  For  Englishmen,  it  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  represents  English  influence  at 
Peking  as  virtually  supplanted  by  that  of  Russia.  Possibly 
the  English  reader  will  lay  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction  that 
a  Frenchman  would  not  be  inclined  just  now  to  minimise 
Russian  influence. 

So  far,  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  present  season 
of  book-sales  has  been  the  rapidly-increasing  values  of  the 
various  Kelmscott  Press  publications.  No  recent  investment  in 
books  has  proved  so  profitable.  A  complete  set  now  realises  about 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  original  subscription  price.  The 
Kelmscott  Chaucer  "is  perhaps  the  triumph  of  the  Press,  and 
this  was  issued  at  20  guineas.  A  month  ago,  at  Sotheby's,  a 
copy  was  sold  for  44/.  :  last  Saturday  another  copy  fetched 
50/.  io.r.  The  earlier  sale  comprised  a  complete  set  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  books,  and  the  prices  then  realised  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  final  record  for  these  books,  but  many 
of  them  were  exceeded  within  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  316. 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Out  I  nOnnUlir  is  admitted  bV  the  profession  to  be  the 
lllT  B_U  llULI  Y  ll  tl  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

Plii  flDAinVME  is  the  uest  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Int.  IJIlUilinC  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Olll  flDfinulir  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
UllkLlf  llUlJl  Kt  oftel1  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts   short   all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,    Hysteria,   Palpitation,  and 

Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  C-out,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

"  Earl  Russell  Communicated  to  the  College  ol  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Ciii.orodynjc."— See 
Lancet,  1  December,  1864. 

CAUTION.— Bowaro  of  Piracy  nnd  Imitation. 

Caution.—"  Vice-chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  staled  that  Dr.  J.  Coli.is 
BMWNI  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  ChLOKODYNB,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Kreeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to."-  See  7'iwrjr,  13  July,  1864. 
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Stamp.    Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 
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NOTES. 

The  attitude  of  the  Greek  Press  towards  the  Sultan's 
Commission  of  Reforms  in  Macedonia  must  be  a  reve- 
lation to  those  who  persist  in  denying-  all  rumours  of 
an  understanding'  between  the  traditional  foes.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Greeks  now  realise  that  their  reversion  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  indefinitely  adjourned,  and  they 
are  only  too  eager  to  prevent  any  rival  from  profiting 
by  their  distraction.  Accordingly  they  point  out,  very 
properly,  that  ethnological  considerations  stultify  the 
intentions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  with  regard  to  Mace- 
donia. Besides  the  rival  partisans  of  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Roumania  and  even  Greece,  all  hopelessly  internecine, 
there  is  an  equivalent  Moslem  population  which  will 
light  against  any  Christian  suzerainty.  To  treat  Mace- 
donia as  Crete,  or  Eastern  Roumelia,  or  any  other 
disjecta  membra  of  the  Porte  have  been  treated,  would 
be  to  court  chaos.  The  only  possible  constitution,  if 
constitution  there  must  be,  will  be  one  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Lebanon.  And  the  very  whisper  of  this 
suggestion  must  knock  many  covetous  committees  on 
the  head. 

The  affair  of  the  Bulgarian  loan  seems  to  point  -to  a 
little  pitted  speck  threatening  to  moulder  the  whole 
edifice  which  Prince  Ferdinand  has  so  laboriously  and 
triumphantly  built  up.  It  is  also  evidence  that  with 
the  demission  of  Gosp.  Stoilov,  the  system  of  personal 
government,  hitherto  so  successful,  is  being  loosened. 
Gosp.  Nacevic  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  clever 
financier,  but  it  was  certainly  not  clever  of  him  to  expose 
the  nakedness  of  his  land.  The  Prince,  at  any  rate,  has 
hitherto  contrived  to  maintain  the  public  opinion  that 
the  solvency  of  Bulgaria  was  above  reproach,  and  her 
stock  accordingly  stood  much  higher  than  the  situation 
warranted  ;  especially  in  comparison  with  the  scarcely 
less  attractive  securities  of  Servia.  Now  that  the  harm 
has  been  done,  it  will  be  well  if  the  loan  be  refused,  for 
taxes  are  still  absurdly  low  in  Bulgaria,  which,  with  a 
little  effort,  should  easily  be  self-sufficing.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  Austria  should  not  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  weaning  the  Prince  from  his  Russian  tutelage, 
for  now  is  Russia's  opportunity  of  assuring  it.  There 
are  no  leading-strings  so  tight  as  those  of  a  loan  from 
a  big  State  to  a  small  one,  as  every  Balkan  statesman 
must  know,  unless  Greece  has  been  playing  the  Helot 
in  vain. 

The  strange  personality  of  Baron  Schonerer  is  well 
worth  watching  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future 


of  Austria.  Though  he  is  far  more  German  than  even 
the  German  Government  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and 
has  been  in  prison  for  actually  advocating  Prussian 
dominion,  he  reflects  a  sentiment,  which,  however 
latent,  is  widespread.  His  last  theatrical  stroke  of 
organising  secessions,  ten  thousand  at  a  time,  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  while  naturally  exasperating  his 
opponents,  emphasises  his  strength  beyond  previous 
belief.  It  also  opens  up  a  new  issue.  How  far  Prince 
Alois  Liechtenstein  and  his  friends  are  correct  in 
identifying  the  Austrian  edifice  with  Popery,  and 
William  II. 's  policy  with  No  Popery,  is  open  to  debate 
but  deserves  attention.  In  any  case,  a  useful  moral 
is  pointed  of  the  opportunist  statesmanship  of  the 
Vatican,  which  should  secure  attention  at  the  next 
Conclave. 

Sapped  with  inaccuracy  as  most  of  the  foreign  tele- 
grams to  our  press  undoubtedly  are,  few  can  probably 
be  found  so  persistently  misleading  as  those  which  hail 
from  Morocco.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  their  publi- 
cation plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  our  trade  rivals, 
who  spare  no  expedient  to  trump  up  pretexts  for  inter- 
vention. It  is,  therefore,  both  useful  and  patriotic  to 
make  known,  on  the  authority  of  our  Minister  and  the 
most  observant  English  residents  at  Tangier,  that  the 
land  of  the  African  Sultan  has  not  for  generations  been 
so  orderly  and  well  governed  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  that 
whatever  intermittent  troubles  may  arise  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  intrigues  of  certain  European  Powers. 
In  any  case,  if  ever  the  Government  of  Morocco  be 
found  wanting,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
traditional  claims  to  the  revendication  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza's  dower,  and  that  the  occupants  of  Gibraltar 
can  tolerate  no  rivalry  or  menace  across  the  Strait. 

The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  perhaps 
the  hardest-worked  member  of  the  Government  in  or 
out  of  the  Cabinet,  for  his  chief  has  not  to  attend  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  speak  on  platforms.  That 
after  a  particularly  harassing  week  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Brodrick  should  run  down  to  Cambridge 
and  deliver  a  bright  and  encouraging  speech  to  the 
undergraduates  shows  considerable  power  of  resili- 
ence. As  usual,  the  newspapers  had  exaggerated  the 
Kiuchang  business,  which  had  never  amounted  to  a 
crisis.  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  be  bellicose,  we 
are  so  strong  ;  and  Russia  is  so  perfectly  aware  of  our 
strength  that  her  aims  for  the  present  are  pacific.  This 
is  the  view  of  those  in  the  best  position  for  gauging  the 
situation. 
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It  is  fortunate  for  India  that  the  preservation  of  her 
sugar  industry  does  not  involve  any  conflict  with  the 
English  manufacturer  or  consumer.  She  has  thus  been 
left  free  to  save  herself  from  unfair  competition  by 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  foreign 
sugar.  This  measure,  moreover,  has  the  approval  of  the 
same  Secretary  of  State  who  once  compelled  the  Indian 
Government  to  exempt  Manchester  goods  from  its 
general  scheme  of  taxation.  We  have  got  so  far  in 
advance  as  to  know  that  a  course  of  action  which  is  not 
permissible  in  the  case  of  Lancashire  cotton  may  be 
necessary  in  dealing  with  Austrian  or  German  sugar. 
This  practical  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  its 
industries  is  unlikely  to  stop  short  at  East  Indian  sugar. 
The  flank  of  Cobdenism  has  been  turned.  It  will  at 
least  be  a  pleasing  incident  in  the  operation  of  the  new 
law  that  Mauritius  will  also  be  protected  against 
bounty-fed  sugar. 

Even  the  Indian  consumer  will  be  little  affected  by 
the  countervailing  duty.  To  the  labourer  or  peasant 
refined  sugar  is  practically  an  unknown  luxury.  The 
coarse  stuff  used  by  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion will  not  be  touched  by  the  duty.  The  tax,  if  not 
paid  by  the  importer,  will  fall  on  the  well-to-do  classes 
only.  The  protection  of  cane  cultivation  in  India  is  not 
merely  an  industrial  question.  The  scheme  of  agricul- 
ture, the  rent,  the  land  revenue  and  the  canal  rates  are 
all  concerned.  The  agrarian  and  fiscal  disturbance 
which  would  follow  a  sudden  blow  to  all  the  interests 
involved  gives  political  importance  to  the  matter.  Then 
there  is  possibly  the  awkward  point  of  caste  pollution 
from  the  animal  charcoal  used  in  the  refining  process. 
The  Government  of  India  has  wisely  acted  before 
serious  complications  could  arise. 

Those  who  like  to  moralise  on  the  events  of  history 
will  find  a  picturesque  incident  in  the  international 
courtesies  which  have  transferred  to  Siam  the  only 
genuine  remains  of  the  Indian  sage  who  gave  to  the 
world  a  religion  that,  even  now,  has  more  followers  than 
Christianity.  The  identification  of  Kapilavastu,  the 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  in  the  Nipal  Terai  was  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  great 
reformer  in  a  stupa  situated  in  the  British  territory 
close  by.  The  Indian  Government  decided  to  present 
the  relics  to  the  only  country  where  Buddhism  is  the 
State  religion.  Accordingly  a  Royal  Commissioner 
from  Siam  journeyed  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  with 
two  golden  pagodas  in  which  the  venerated  remains 
were  deposited  with  due  ceremony  and  taken  to  Siam, 
where  they  now  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  devout 
followers  of  the  Light  of  Asia. 

M.  Marchand  and  his  companions  have  completed,  as 
it  would  seem  without  great  difficulty,  their  journey  up 
the  Sobat  to  a  point  where  the  influence  of  Menelik  is 
well  established.  On  29  January  they  reached  Gore. 
In  1897  M.  de  Bonchamps  covered  the  distance  from 
Addis  Ababa  to  Gore"  in  less  than  six  weeks,  marching 
in  the  rainy  season  and  with  an  expedition  very  much 
inferior  in  discipline  to  Marchand's  much-traveHed 
Senegalese.  The  probability  therefore  is  that  M. 
Marchand  by  this  time  is  at  Menelik's  capital.  He 
was  met  at  Boure,  three  days'  march  west  of  Gore,  by  a 
relieving  expedition  of  Abyssinians  with  food  and  sup- 
plies, conducted  by  three  Frenchmen,  two  of  them 
doctors.  This  confirms  what  M.  dc  Bonchamps  stated 
in  his  report :  that  Boure  was  the  limit  beyond  which 
the  name  of  Menelik  was  unknown. 

It  is  also  clear  that  between  the  western  limit  of 
Menelik's  power  and  the  White  Nile  there  lies  :i  kind  of 
no  man's  land  inhabited  by  pure  negroes.  M.  Mar- 
chand's officers  are  said  to  have  mapped  this  country. 
They  have  also  in  all  probability  made  treaties  and  dis- 
tributed Hags  all  through  it.  The  Faidherbe  steamer 
with  its  attendant  flotilla  lias  been  left  at  the  head  of  I  he 
navigable  waters  of  the  Sobat,  or  rather  of  its  affluent) 
the  Baro,  in  the  charge  of  an  Abyssinian  officer,  the 
lieutenant  of  Didjaz  Thessama,  ruler  of  thai  province. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  we  should  find  before 
long  Prance,  and  possibly  Russia,  claiming  an  outlet 
on  the  Nile  by  way  of  the  Sobat.     The  only  thing 


which  disturbs  the  mind  of  French  residents  in  Addis 
Ababa  is  a  report,  circulated  in  some  French  papers,  of 
Menelik's  supposed  infatuation  for  a  little  French 
grisette,  because  this  report  has,  it  appears,  reached  the 
ears  of  Menelik,  and  (what  is  more  serious)  of  his 
consort,  and  the  harmonious  relations  with  all  things 
French  are  somewhat  interrupted. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  hear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  at  the  forthcoming  Brussels  Conference  England 
will  declare  that  she  will  lev)-  as  high  a  duty  upon 
spirits  sold  in  West  Africa  as  the  Powers  choose  to 
impose  for  all.  This  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  prevent  the  demoralisation  of  native  races  at  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  traders  ;  it  is  high  time  that  some 
such  step  were  taken.  It  is  also  right  that  public  moneys 
should  be  spent  in  establishing  a  "  School  for  Tropical 
Diseases."  The  rate  of  mortality  in  these  newly 
developed  lands  is  so  high  that  every  sinew  of  science 
must  be  strained  to  arrest  it. 

We  share  the  indignation  of  the  House  at  Mr. 
Labouchere's  speech  in  opposition  to  the  "  Hurricane 
Grant  "  for  the  West  Indies.  It  was  an  exhibition 
repugnant  to  everybody.  Not  only  did  he  undertake 
to  discourse  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is  pro- 
foundly unacquainted,  fortified  by  figures  that  he  did 
not  care  to  verify,  but  he1  garnished  his  perform- 
ance with  a  series  of  unfeeling-  remarks  which,  had 
they  emanated  from  any  responsible  politician,  would 
be  brought  up  against  him  on  every  platform  in 
the  country.  It  is  simply  indecent,  when  terrific  dis- 
aster has  overtaken  a  people,  to  minimise  the  loss  and 
to  jeer  at  their  distress,  and  though  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
it  may  seem  excusable  when  that  people  happens 
to  be  the  population  of  a  British  colony,  it  will  hardly 
so  strike  any  other  Englishman. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  instructions  given  to  the 
British  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  not 
textually  be  those  which  Mr.  Goschen  read  out  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  If  the  other  Great  Powers  should 
be  prepared  to  diminish  their  programmes  of  ship- 
building" said  Mr.  Goschen,  "  we  should  be  prepared 
on  our  side  to  meet  such  a  procedure  by  modifying 
ours."  It  is  patent  that  the  British  Navy,  being  our 
main  insurance  against  destruction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  with  the  faintest  pro- 
portional reference  to  naval  reductions  alone  promised 
or  achieved  by  other  Great  Powers.  If  the  Continental 
representatives  are  prepared  to  diminish  their  vast 
armies  and  their  navies,  Mr.  Goschen's  declaration 
might  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
But,  as  it  stands,  the  suggestion  is  too  onesided  alto- 
gether. We  should  be  offering  to  bind  our  right  hand, 
if  the  enemy  will  bind  his  left. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  rejection 
by  the  Reichstag  of  the  proposals  for  an  increase  of  the 
German  Army  will  have  any  of  the  serious  consequences 
hinted  at  in  advance  by  the  Berlin  correspondents. 
There  are  no  signs  either  of  a  dissolution,  or  of  a 
"Chancellor  Crisis."  As  the  Saturday  Review 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  election, 
the  central  fact  of  the  situation  is  that,  since  the  break 
up  of  the  Cartel,  the  Government  is  in  a  permanent 
minority  in  the  Reichstag,  and  is  without  the  slightest 
hope  at  present  of  turning  that  minority  into  a  majority. 
The  result  is  that  for  every  measure  like  an  Army  Bill, 
which  is  certain  of  the  hostility  of  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals,  the  Government  has,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  buy 
the  vote  of  the  Centre  ;  and  the  parties  are  still  higgling 
about  the  price.  It  is  known  that  the  Emperor  is  very 
impatient  of  this  humiliating  position,  and  he  will 
probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  to  come 
finally  to  terms  with  the  Ultramontanes  on  the  basis  of 
complete  religious  liberty. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton  sat  for  many  years  as  Con- 
servative member  for  Liverpool  ;  he  is  a  brother  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  he  lives  a  good  deal  at 
the  Carlton  Club.  His  renunciation  of  the  present 
Government  implies,  therefore,  considerable  moral 
courage,  though  finding  fault  with  one's  friends  and 
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relations  has  always  a  piquant  pleasure  of  its  own. 
We  credit  Lord  Claud  with  sincerity  of  conviction,  and 
with  having  thought  out  what  he  was  going  to  say  : 
we  are  only  sorry  for  his  own  sake  that  he  did  not 
study  appearances  a  little  more.  Considering  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  it 
certainly  would  have  looked  better  if  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  had  made  his  protest  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  Automatic 
Coupling  Bill. 

Doubtless  Lord  Claud  would  reply  that  he  was  not 
called  on  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  Government, 
until  he  was  asked  the  other  day  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Kensington  Conservative  Associa- 
tion. And  it  may  well  be  that  the  protest  was  penned, 
though  not  published,  long  before  the  Automatic 
Coupling  Bill  was  drafted.  But  leaving  Lord  Claud's 
personality  on  one  side,  there  is  unquestionably  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  in  certain  quarters  with  his  outburst. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  Radical  party  that  there  are  cross- 
currents. Probably  the  majority  of  Tories  with  our- 
selves regard  the  Vaccination  Act  of  last  session  as  a 
feeble  and  immoral  concession  to  ignorant  clamour  ; 
while  it  must  be  admitted,  if  with  regret,  that  there  are 
very-  many,  mainly  recruits  from  the  .old  Liberals,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  regard  the  socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years  with  hardly  disguised  alarm. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  on  the  Board  of 
Education  Bill  followed  pretty  closely  in  the  lines 
already  laid  down  in  the  Saturday  Review.  Local 
authorities  are  all-important,  but  their  creation  must 
be  preceded  by  that  of  a  central  authority,  whose  main 
object  will  be  to  make  a  sort  of  Ordnance  Survey  of 
English  education.  The  Duke  has  made  it  abundantly 
plain  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  strangle  the  local 
authorities  at  their  birth  or  muzzle  them  afterwards. 
The  central  authority  will  rather  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  to  which  they  may  have  recourse  than  an 
administrative  machine  for  establishing  a  dead  level  of 
uniformity.  The  Bill  contains  several  improvements 
on  that  of  1898  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
scholastic  world.  The  Advisory  Council  will  be  far 
more  real  and  permanent  than  its  shadowy  prototype 
of  last  year.  Public  Schools  again  will  be  allowed  to 
take  University  inspection  as  an  alternative  for  that  of 
the  Government.  Probably  the  principal  bone  of  con- 
tention the  Lords  will  leave  the  Commons  to  bark  over 
will  be  the  future  status  of  higher-grade  schools.  They 
must  now  declare  themselves  primary,  secondary,  or 
technical.  Hitherto  they  have  tried  to  sail  under  all 
three  colours. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to  be  reorganised, 
but  only  after  the  departure  of  Sir  John  Donelly.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  why  he  has  not  been 
compulsorily  retired.  As  it  is,  his  retention  practically 
delays  the  whole  progress  of  education  reform.  Fortu- 
nately his  painless  extinction  as  a  public  official  by  the 
age  closure  is  not  far  distant.  The  Duke  believes  in 
the  proverb  "  Chi  va  piano  va  lontano,"  for  he 
humorously  proposes  that  this  educative  Bill  shall  not 
come  into  force  till  All  Fools'  Day  next  year.  So  too 
with  the  powers  to  be  taken  over  from  the  Charity 
Commission.  At  first  only  that  of  inspection  is  to  be 
transferred.  But  no  reform  will  be  satisfactory  that 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  make  a  clean 
and  clear  severance  between  the  educational  and  the 
eleemosynary  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission, 
however  difficult  and  delicate  this  operation  may  be. 

Lord  James'  Money-lenders  Bill  will  hardly  obtain  in 
the  Commons  the  easy  passage  it  secured  in  the  Lords. 
It  is  understood  that  both  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Carson  will  oppose  the  Bill,  upon  the  ground  that 
where  there  is  fraud  or  misrepresentation  the  existing 
law  is  adequate  to  cope  with  the  usurer  ;  and  that 
where  there  is  neither  fraud  nor  misrepresentation  it  is 
undesirable  to  interfere  with  contracts  of  adults. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  fluttered  the 
dovecots  of  the  railway  chairmen,  and  though  some  people 
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may  regard  the  expenditure  of  eight  or  ten  million 
pounds  as  a  fleabite,  we  can  understand  the  railway 
magnates  thinking  otherwise.  Obviously  nothing  can 
be  done  until  the  facts  are  ascertained,  for  at  present 
the  railways  contend  that  no  workable  automatic  coup- 
ling has  yet  been  invented  in  this  country  ;  that  so  far 
as  one  has  been  tried  in  the  United  States  the  evidence 
is  conflicting'  as  to  its  safety  ;  that  the  conditions  of 
railway  traffic  in  this  country  differ  from  those  in  the 
United  States  ;  that  men  are  not  required  to  go  between 
the  ends  of  carriages  and  waggons,  the  coupling  being 
done  by  a  pole  and  hook.  Mr.  Ritchie  offers  to  refer 
his  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  :  the  railway  pundits 
reply  that  a  Royal  Commission  might  be  composed  of 
experts.  We  do  not  see  much  in  trie  latter  point,  as  a 
Select  Committee  can  examine  expert  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  to  enable  small  occupiers  to 
acquire  the  ownership  of  their  houses  will  probably  dis- 
appoint both  friends  and  opponents,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  be  widely  operative.  The  local 
authority  is  to  be  empowered  to  advance  foiT-fifths  of 
the  value  up  to  a  limit  of  ^300,  and  the  purchaser  is  to 
be  enabled  to  transfer  for  a  fee  of  10s.  There  are  of 
course  grave  economic  objections  to  allowing  local 
authorities  to  speculate  in  house  property  (which  is 
what  the  Bill  really  means),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  late 
to  urge  that  consideration,  for,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
says,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  has  already  been  several 
times  approved  by  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  an  artisan  or  clerk  having  got  his  advance 
of  ^240  wishes  afterwards  to  change  his  residence, 
we  presume  he  need  only  go  away,  and  leave  the 
emptv  house  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  In 
the  United  States  the  expenditure  of  the  local  authority 
is  frequently  limited  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
capital,  or,  as  we  should  say,  rateable  value.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  limit 
the  expenditure  on  his  Small  Houses  Bill  to  1  penny  in 
the  pound  of  the  rates.  That  is  the  introduction  of  an 
excellent  principle. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  something  more  than  a  colonial 
statesman.  But  for  the  increasing  physical  infirmities 
which  made  him  an  involuntary  recluse  during  the 
last  ten  years,  he  would  probably  have  found  his 
way  into  Parliament.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
imperial  federation  in  the  days  when  the  Manchester 
School  was  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
realised  the  value  of  the  imperial  connexion  to  the 
colonies  and  utilised  the  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  the  author  of  the  system  of 
colonial  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  of 
which  hard  things  have  been  said  by  critics  of  colonial 
finance.  The  system  has  no  doubt  been  carried  to 
extremes,  but  in  the  days  when  New  Zealand  first 
appealed  to  investors  in  the  mother-country,  the  idea 
was  little  less  than  a  stroke  of  financial  genius. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  now  settled  that  the  betting 
ring  at  Kempton  Park  is  not  a  place  which  it  is 
illegal  to  open,  keep,  or  use  for  betting  with  persons 
resorting  thither.  But  even  now  the  law  lords  have  not 
quite  settled  when  a  place  is  a  "place"  within  the 
Act:  and  betting  men  are  left  in  doubt  whether  they 
can  legally  take  bets  under  umbrellas,  or  on  stools, 
or  rubbish  heaps,  or  in  public-house  bars.  One  thing 
is  clear  ;  the  common  sense  of  rSq^  has  prevailed  :  for 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  Parliament  of  those  days 
meant  to  interfere  with  Tattersall's  and  Newmarket, 
and  the  recent  agitation  really  rests  on  an  attempt  to 
construe  an  old  Act  by  modern  opinions. 

To  illustrate  our  contention  that  Sir  Henry  Fowler's 
Parish  Councils  are  not  particularly  beloved  of  the 
rural  labourers,  the  following  account  of  what  recently 
took  place  at  a  meeting  to  elect  chairman  and  officers 
in  a  typical  South-country  village  near  Andover  in 
Hampshire  is  in  point.  For  once  in  a  way  the  meet- 
ing was  well  attended  by  the  agricultural  labourers, 
who  sat,  silent  and  phlegmatic  as  usual,  in  a  body 
at  the  back  of  the  school-room.  After  the  ordinary 
business  had  been  transacted  without  the  faintest  show 
of  enthusiasm  or  of  opposition,  a  stranger,  lately  settled 
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in  the  parish,  rose  and  explained  that  he  merely  desired 
to  say  that  in  his  opinion  Parish  Councils  were  utterly 
useless  bodies,  and  Parish  Council  meetings  a  mere  waste 
of  time  and  talk.  Instantly  a  loud  and  spontaneous  cheer 
went  up  from  the  whole  body  of  the  labourers.  From 
the  day  these  labourers  learned  that  they  were  not, 
under  Sir  Henry's  Act,  to  be  allowed  to  wire  the  rabbits 
or  cut  the  timber  on  the  adjoining  common,  where  the 
lord  of  the  manor  (who  is  chairman  of  the  Council) 
exercises  these  rights,  to  the  moment  when  this  stranger 
spoke  out  his  mind,  the  proceedings  had  been  uniformly 
dull  and  listless. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Kennel  Club  is  at  length 
awake  to  the  propriety  of  preventing  the  owners  of 
collies,  whose  ears  have  been  in  any  way  tampered  with, 
from  taking  prizes  at  shows  held  under  its  rules  and 
approval.  This  is  something  :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Club  will  not  stop  here,  but  will  set  itself 
strongly  against  canine  disfigurement  in  any  shape  or 
form.  The  removal  of  portions  of  terriers'  tails,  the 
tampering  with  collies'  ears,  the  trimming  of  the  coats 
of  certain  breeds — these  and  various  other  practices  of 
"the  fancy  "  are  foolish  and  contemptible,  even  if  free 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  old  custom  of  cutting  strips  off 
the  ears  of  bull  terriers  and  boarhounds."  Let  the 
Kennel  Club  do  its  work  thoroughly,  if  it  desires  the 
public  to  regard  it  as  a  humane  and  useful  institution. 

The  attempt  to  widen  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority  last 
week.  As  long  as  the  question  was  purely  theoretic, 
there  was  a  decided  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  reform:  when  asked  a  few  years  ago  \v  hether  they 
approved  of  the  present  sj  stem  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  graduate  in  Classics  on  Part  I.  alone,  that  is  to 
say  without  doing  anything  beyond  mere  linguistic, 
the  great  majority  of  classical  teachers  and  examiners 
replied  that  they  did  not  approve.  And  this  no  doubt 
represented  a  genuine  conviction.  But  when  it  became 
clear  that  reform  would  mean  the  labour  and  expense  of 
preparing  students  for  two  examinations  instead  of  one, 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  occurred  and  it  was  found  that 
Part  I.  really  gave  a  very  complete  education. 

That  Oxford  can  do  what  Cambridge  apparently  can- 
not is  due,  partly  to  the  pre-eminent  position  of  Classical 
"greats"  and  partly  to  the  different  way  in  which  the 
College  system  works  in  the  two  Universities.  On  the 
one  hand,  although  Classics  is  the  greatest  school  at 
Cambridge,  its  rivals  are  far  more  nearly  its  equals  in 
point  of  numbers  than  is  the  case  at  Oxford  :  so  that 
colleges  have  to  keep  a  larger  staff  of  teachers  in  other 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand  the  practice  which  Cam- 
bridge colleges  almost  always  pursue  of  electing 
Fellows  only  from  members  of  their  own  body,  has 
led  to  a  greater  inequality  between  colleges  than  at 
Oxford.  The  Cambridge  college  which  has  once  got 
into  a  bad  way  can  only  be  extricated  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
Royal  Commission.  A  further  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 
history,  literature  or  art  into  the  classical  curriculum  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  hardly 
endorsed  at  all  by  the  University.  A  Professorship  of 
Ancient  History  has  just  been  established,  but  until 
then  Classics  only  had  two  professors,  while  Natural 
Science  has  at  least  eight  besides  a  vast  host  of  readers, 
lecturers,  teachers  and  demonstrators. 

The  usual  Sunday  programme  was  gone  through 
this  week  at  S.  Clement's  church,  Belfast  ;  but  in  reply 
to  a  question  in  the  House  on  Monday  Mr.  Gerald 
I'.alfour  once  more  repeated  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  not 
for  the  police  to  interfere  with  the  hooting,  stone-throw- 
ing, blaspheming  mob  who  for  months  past  have  made 
the  church  service  a  mockery  and  a  scandal.  The  law 
is  clear  ;  the  police  have  ample  powers  of  arrest  and 
prosecution,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  are  well 
known  ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  says  the  police  must  not  do 
what  the  law  empowers  and  expects  them  to  do:  that 
must  be  left  to  private  initiative.  In  other  words  the 
unfortunate  individuals  men  in  humble  positions  and 
dependent  for  their  living  largely  on  the  goodwill  of 


their  neighbours — who  have  stood  by  the  rector  in  this 
long  struggle,  are  to  be  put  to  the  expense  and  the 
odium  of  appearing  as  prosecutors  in  the  police  court, 
because  Mr.  Balfour  is  afraid  of  offending  the  interest- 
ing constituents  of  Mr.  William  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  who  regard  "Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern "  as  Popery,  and  the  intoning  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  the  mark  of  the  beast ! 

We  would  put  this  question  to  the  Chief  Secretary  : 
suppose  instead  of  the  rector  and  people  of  S.  Clement's, 
who  for  some  six  months  have  been  exposed  to  this 
odious  persecution,  being  an  unknown  and  despised 
handful  of  Ritualists,  that  they  were  a  congregation  of 
Protestants  attacked  by  Catholics  or  vice  versa,  would 
he  restrain  his  police  for  a  single  day  from  clearing  the 
streets,  and  placing  the  ringleaders  in  the  nearest  gaol  ? 
He  knows  that  he  would  not,  and  why  ?  Because 
there  would  be  a  scene  in  Parliament  if  he  did.  It 
appears  then  that  because  neither  faction  in  Ireland 
hopes  to  make  party  capital  out  of  these  poor  people 
and  their  little  iron  church,  they  are  to  be  pelted  and 
hooted,  and  their  service  interrupted  at  its  most  solemn 
moments  by  foul  language  and  laughter,  and  the  hands 
of  the  police  are  to  be  tied.  What  an  object  lesson  the 
Chief  Secretary  is  giving  to  the  "village  ruffians"  all 
over  Ireland,  and  how  quickly  they  will  learn  the  lesson 
that,  if  only  their  victims  are  obscure  and  unpopular, 
outrage  and  insult  will  be  given  a  free  hand,  and 
neither  the  Chief  Secretary  nor  a  single  Unionist  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  will  take  any  notice. 

A  bibliographical  treasure  of  singular  interest  has 
recently  found  its  way  to  Sotheby's.  It  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  there  is  only  one  copy  in  existence 
of  the  1591  Quarto  of  the  two  parts  of  "The  Trouble- 
some Reign  of  King  John,"  the  old  plays  on  which 
Shakespeare's  drama  was  founded — namely,  the  Capell 
copy  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
But  here  is  a  second,  and  in  finer  condition  than  Capell's 
copy.  Its  sole  defect  is  that  it  wants  the  title  page  to 
the  first  part,  as  it  begins  in  A  2  with  the  verses  to 
the  Gentlemen  Readers.  For  the  rest  it  is  in  magnificent 
preservation,  having  the  headlines  not  shaved  off  as  they 
have  been  in  the  Capell  copy,  but  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions where  they  have  been  slightly  cut  into,  quite 
intact.  The  result  of  a  collation  with  Dr.  Furnivall's 
facsimile  of  the  Capell  copy  has  been  to  show  that, 
though  the  text  is  practically  identical  with  Capell's, 
there  are  many  highly  interesting  variants.  In  fact  this 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  important  "finds"  in  recent 
years  with  respect  to  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature. 

The  countrymen  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  noble  old 
Elizabethan  dramatists  may  well  be  jealous  of  treasures 
which  ought  to  belong  to  them,  and  which  it  should  be 
their  pride  to  retain,  and  we  have  directed  attention  to 
this  volume  in  the  hope  that  if  it  comes  into  the  market 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  the  way  of  similar  treasures. 
Books  like  these  being,  as  they  are,  of  unique  interest 
and  importanceshould  be  regarded  as  national  heirlooms, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  really 
lamentable  to  think  of  the  bibliographical  gems  which 
are  every  year  lost  to  us  and  pass  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  If  our  great  libraries  are,  as  they  sigh  in 
excuse,  too  poor  to  compete  with  American  millionaires, 
have  the  Roxburghs,  the  Devonshires,  and  the  Elles- 
meres  no  successors  ? 

The  desecration  meant  to  pass  for  the  decoration  of 
S.  Paul's,  held  up  to  public  censure  by  our  art  critic  in 
another  column  in  words  forcible  indeed  but  almost  gentle 
for  their  provocation,  simply  must  be  stopped.  That  is 
the  one  consoling  feature  in  this  pathetic  piece  of  Philis- 
tinism ;  it  can  be  arrested  ;  physically,  it  can  bo  even 
undone.  But  such  an  act  of  restoration  would  require 
a  moral  impulse  and  a  courage  that  can  hardly  be  c\- 
pected  from  those  who  with  high  intentions,  we  admit, 
have  so  ruthlessly  squandered  the  money  given  them 
for  the  Cathedral's  decoration.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
understand  how  men  who  have  so  faithfully  ministered 
to  the  great  church's  spirit  should  be  so  cruel  to  its 
body. 
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THE  CLOSED  DOOR. 

A MATERIAL  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Powers  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
differences  between  this  country  and  Russia  over  the 
Niu-chwang  Extension  loan  have  been  patched  up  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  affording  British  policy  an 
unrivalled  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  weaknesses  of 
the  past  and  to  gain  an  immense  increase  of  political 
weight  at  Peking.  The  firmness  and  resolution  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  bringing  matters  to  this  satis- 
factory conclusion  have  perhaps  been  a  little  exagge- 
rated. There  are  good  grounds  for  the  supposition 
that  Ministers  were  careful  to  ascertain  Russia's  inten- 
tion of  yielding  the  point  before  committing  themselves 
to  the  policy  of  effectually  supporting  British  interests 
in  Northern  China.  In  a  diplomatic  sense  this  pru- 
dence is  very  praiseworthy,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  those  wTho  conducted  negotiations  so  successfully 
at  London  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  but  there  are  prejudiced 
persons  who  like  to  think  that  in  times  of  crisis  force 
will,  if  necessary,  be  forthcoming  irrespective  of  such 
careful  providence.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  matter  for 
general  congratulation  that  at  any  rate  a  temporary  solu- 
tion has  been  found  of  a  difficulty  that  might  have  proved 
serious.  The  political  prestige  which  England  has  gained 
at  Peking  would  be  of  little  value  to  her  without  a 
policy.  In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  Italy  has 
knocked  on  the  head  the  time-honoured  tale  of  the 
open  door,  and  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  British  Government  not  to  see  that  the  parcelling 
out  of  China  into  spheres  of  influence  is  becoming  an 
accomplished  and  indisputable  fact.  When  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  full  of  boyish  enthusiasm  for  his 
favourite  open-door  theory,  re-enters  the  House  of 
Commons  to  urge  this  now  exploded  doctrine,  he 
will  find  himself  in  a  totally  different  atmosphere 
from  the  Ministerial  Far-Eastern  fog  in  which  he  left  it 
some  months  ago.  Both  China  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  undergone  a  considerable  transformation 
since  the  summer  of  1898.  The  Ministry  of  the  open 
door  is  now  helping  Italy  to  acquire  a  definite  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Yang-tse.  So  that  judging  Ministers  by  their  actions, 
we  -may  suppose  that  the  open-door  fallacy  has  been 
put  in  the  Foreign  Office  waste-paper  basket,  .that  there 
has  clearly  dawned  upon  them  the  truth  that  China  is 
being  partitioned  off  into  political  spheres,  and  that 
they  are  doing  their  best  to  secure  desirable  neigh- 
bours in  the  Yang-tse  region.  If  we  may  construe 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the 
demands  of  Italy  into  this  happy  recognition  of  what 
some  people  have  known  and  said  for  the  past  several 
months,  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  But  the  anxious 
question  remains,  Will  Great  Britain  content  herself 
with  helping  others,  or  will  she  take  care  to  secure  her 
own  portion  before  the  dish  is  empty  ? 

There  are  those  who  talk  finely  about  the  iniquity  of 
entering  into  a  struggle  in  China  solely  for  purposes 
of  commercial  gain.  But  commercial  expansion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  modern  warfare,  as  of  much  in  the 
past,  and  unless  we  wish  to  be  elbowed  out  of  our 
vastly  preponderating  interests  in  the  Far  East,  we 
must  he  prepared  even  for  the  eventuality  of  striking 
a  blow  in  delence  of  them.  There  are,  besides,  imperial 
reasons  of  far-reaching  importance  which  render  the 
maintenance  of  our  supremacy  in  Eastern  Asia  a  matter 
almost  of  life  and  death.  Having  given  up  the  impos- 
sible theory  of  the  open  door,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
British  Government  should  lose  no  time  in  setting  their 
seal  upon  the  Yang-tse  Valley.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's assurances  about  the  non-alienation  of  the 
Yang-tse  region  were  originally  of  but  doubtful  value, 
as  every  diplomatist  is  perfectly  aware.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  concession  to  rival  Powers  to  construct  a  great 
trunk  railway  into  the  very  heart  of  the  supposed 
English  sphere,  the  present  pretence  about  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  country  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  is 
almost  ludicrous. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  necessity  demands  that  we  should  proceed  to 
mark  out  our  sphere  of  political  influence  without  further 
procrastination.  Whether  dismemberment  follow  or 
not,  there  is  now  no  choice.    A  bolder  policy  at  the 


conclusion  of  the  Japanese  war  might  have  procured 
happier  and  more  advantageous  results  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately England  did  not  then  realise  the  great  role  which 
Chinese  problems  (or  puzzles)  were  destined  to  play 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  are  signs  that 
Ministers  are  coming  round  to  a  truer  appreciation  of 
the  facts.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  that 
they  were  wrong — it  would  be  a  diplomatic  mistake 
if  they  did — so  long  as  they  do  better,  it  really  does 
not  matter  what  they  say.  But  optimism  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lull  the  country  into  oriental  languor  on 
oriental  questions. 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates 
x  1  which  already  stood  ten  millions  higher  than  they 
stood  ten  years  ago,  the  prospect  of  a  disarmament 
conference,  and  of  a  deficit  in  the  Budget,  all  coming 
together  at  the  same  time,  must  undoubtedly  produce 
reflections  which  have  been  long  absent  from  the  public 
mind.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  which  induced  Mr.  Goschen  to  brave  a  certain 
kind  of  criticism  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  increase  before  the  increase  was  announced.  It  may 
have  been  generally  understood  that  a  nominal  increase 
in  the  Navy  Estimates  would  be  shown  this  year  to 
meet  the  check  to  expenditure  caused  by  the  great 
engineering  strike  ;  but  we  take  it  that  in  most  quarters 
a  demand  for  an  increase  of  more  than  ^2,800,000 
comes  as  a  rather  unpleasant  surprise.  The  surprise 
is  certainly  not  lessened  when  we  are  plainly  told 
that  the  increase  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  special 
naval  expenditure  of  the  country  which  is  at  the 
moment  posing  as  the  friend  of  disarmament.  The 
supplementary  estimate  of  last  autumn  was  necessitated 
because  the  Russian  Government  placed  an  additional 
credit  of  ^"9,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  its  Admiralty, 
and  now  our  hands  are  again  forced  because,  be- 
side the  proportion  of  the  credit  intended  to  be 
spent  this  year,  Russia  is  to  spend  ^1,500,000  more 
by  way  of  increase  to  her  navy.  The  position  is  dis- 
tinctly annoying  ;  and,  unless  the  coming  conference 
has  all  along  been  intended  to  deal  simply  with 
the  conscript  armies  of  the  Continent — but  why 
ask  us  to  join  it  in  that  case  ? — Russia's  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  becomes  iarcical.  The  conjunction  of 
increased  Navy  Estimates  and  of  a  deficit  has  been  of 
course  seized  on  by  some  of  the  Opposition  journals  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  levers  they  have  been  able  to 
handle  for  some  time.  But  Mr.  Goschen  was  entirely 
justified  in  pointing  out  that  our  navai  readiness  all 
through  the  troublous  times  of  lasc  autumn  allowed 
business  to  flow  with  perfect  tranquillity  and  smoothness, 
unruffled  by  the  political  breezes  which  in  times 
of  worse  preparation  might  have  set  the  world's  waves 
roaring.  Sir  Edward  Reed  in  Monday's  "  Times  "  had 
ample  grounds  for  declaring  his  conviction  that  a 
powerful — that  is  a  predominant — navy  was  "  an 
instrument  for  maintaining  the  peace  and  well-being, 
not  of  ourselves  alone,  but  of  the  world  at  large."  It 
happens  to  be  a  policy  necessitated  by  the  situation  of 
this  Empire  not  to  contend  for  anything  that  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  civilised  Power.  Our  role 
happens  to  be  the  occupation  of  unoccupied  territory. 
We  have  only  one  hope  and  only  one  fear,  each  of 
which  controls  our  intentions  in  the  matter  of  naval 
expenditure.  We  hope  for  a  free  sea,  and  we  fear 
attacks  upon  the  free  sea  by  such  as  might  not 
understand  that  a  Mare  Clausum  hurts  the  owners 
of  it  more  than  it  can  hurt  anyone  else.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
free  sea  threatened,  and  we  cannot  understand 
great  increases  of  Continental  naval  expenditure  as 
meaning  anything  else  but  an  ultimate  design  to 
challenge,  and  if  possible  to  destroy,  that  freedom. 
Thus,  in  face  of  what  Russia  has  done  and  is  doing, 
the  Government  does  not  require  defence  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  our  naval  power  was  so  advanced  as  to 
defy  competition.  But  the  most  moderate  of  those  who 
have  estimated  concurrent  naval  forces  have  never  gone 
so  far  as  this.    Some  of  them  assumed  last  summer  that 
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we  had  reached  a  position  so  far  forward  that  only 
norrhal  expenditure  was  required  to  maintain  it  ;  but 
none  of  them  have  doubted  that  abnormal  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  possible  challengers  of  the  freedom  of  the 
sea  must  be  met  with  abnormal  expenditure  by  its 
defenders.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  we  can 
scarcely  get  away  from  the  great  question  of  increased 
expenditure  to  consider  its  details.  The  point  is  an 
expenditure  of  over  ^28,000,000  in  all  ;  and  not 
impossibly  the-  best  apology  for  it  is  the  higher 
policy  of  the  game  of  brag.  It  may  not,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
cause  of  peace  what  classes  of  ships  are  built  by  us, 
and  what  fixed  defences  to  protect  them  are  erected, 
as  that  so  much  money  is  spent  by  way  of  developing 
naval  power.  If  we  make  a  sufficient  show,  our 
position  will  never  be  challenged,  and  so  it  will  never 
be  known  whether  we  did  well  or  ill  with  our  money. 
The  point  is  to  stop  really  wasteful  expenditures 
by  foreign  countries  whose  strength  in  the  nature 
of  things  lies  on  land  and  not  at  sea.  In  the 
end  we  shall  stop  it — however  unpleasant  such  an 
outlook  may  be — by  the  simple  expedient  of  always 
going  one  better.  These  convictions  have  evidently 
impressed  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  the  debates  on  the  Estimates  confined 
to  side  issues.  The  Opposition,  as  such,  has  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  first  vote  was  carried  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.  The  shipbuilding 
policy,  as  something  within  the  higher  policy 
of  simple  naval  expenditure,  is  scarcely  criticised, 
still  less  challenged.  Sir  Edward  Reed  offers 
objections  to  the  building  of  any  cruisers  which 
do  not  show  large  increases  in  nominal  speed ;  but 
such  questions  are  really  too  intricate — we  had 
almost  said,  too  occult — to  reach  the  real  compre- 
hension of  the  general  critic  or  debater,  and  they  are 
passed  by.  So  many  more  battleships  and  so  many 
more  cruisers  are  to  be  turned  out,  as  they  have  been 
turned  out  any  time  these  last  ten  years,  and  there  an 
end.  Yet  close  students  can  scarcely  avoid  noticing 
how  quietly  the  transformation  of  what  used  to  be  the 
first-class  cruiser  into  the  second-class  battleship  goes 
on;  while  Mr.  Goschen's  announcement  of  the  intention 
to  build  a  new  class  of  smaller  and  faster  cruisers  seems 
almost  to  hint  an  appreciation  that,  the  first-class  cruiser 
having  been  promoted,  something  is  required  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Monday's  short  debate,  when  it  left  the  high 
road  of  expenditure,  turned  into  the  lanes  of  personnel, 
but  only  as  to  detail.  The  great  questions  of  whether 
we  should  adopt  the  policy  of  small  standing  forces  and 
large  reserves,  or  large  standing  forces  and  small 
reserves  were  not  raised,  though  the  Government 
policy  tends  in  the  latter  direction.  But  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  distribution  of  command  between 
those  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  control  men,  and 
those  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  control  machines, 
were  fairly  indicated.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these 
matters  will  ultimately  be  settled.  We  shall  perhaps 
have  to  wait  until  expenditure  becomes  normal  before 
full  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  note  that  foreign  countries  do  not  see 
any  threats  in  our  determination  to  remain  predominant 
at  sea  whatever  happens  ;  and  more  or  less  frankly 
admit  that  necessity  governs  us. 


LESSONS  OF  LABOUR. 

A     STUDY   of  the  fifth  Abstract,  issued  by  Mr. 

Llewellyn  Smith  the  Commissioner  for  Labour, 
shows  that  outside  the  Trade-Union  organisations 
we  have  little  information  from  which  we  can  safely 
make  inferences  as  to  the  conditions  of  labour.  It 
is  in  the  great  organised  trades  that  we  can  follow 
the  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  conditions  of  employment.  But  "  Society 
men  "  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  workers  even 
in  organised  trades,  and  they  dwindle  into  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  manual  labourers. 
Their  influence  upon  industrial  conditions  spreads 
indeed  beyond  the  unions  themselves  throughout 
their  particular  trades;  but  even  so  there  is  a  much 
wider   world  of  profess'onal,    domestic,  commercial, 


agricultural  and  other  industrial  occupations  about 
which  we  are  more  or  less  left  in  the  dark.  The  result 
is  that  important  as  is  in  fact  the  part  played  by  Trade- 
Unions  in  society,  they  assume  a  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionate place  both  in  their  theoretical  and  practical 
economic  aspect,  compared  with  the  huge  mass  of  un- 
organised labour  lying  outside  their  sphere.  They 
are  like  the  army  or  navy  of  a  country  which  has  given 
up  the  personal  levy  of  its  citizens.  To  estimate  its 
powers  of  offence  and  defence  our  chief  concern  is  with 
its  organised  armed  forces.  But  this  limitation  is  not 
satisfactory  in  the  industrial  relations  of  a  country  ;  and 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  kinds  of  workers,  as  well 
as  of  statesmen  and  others  whose  political  proposals 
depend  for  their  efficacy  on  accurate  information,  that 
trade  organisations  should  spread  over  a  greater  area 
of  labour.  We  are  dependent  upon  them,  and  on  certain 
undertakings  such  as  railway  companies,  or  certain 
special  employments  such  as  the  Mercantile  Service 
and  Government  departments,  for  the  best  of  our 
economic  data.  Our  information  is  vague  and 
unreliable  about  all  branches  of  labour  outside 
the  metal,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  mining,  build- 
ing and  textile  trades,  and  the  railways,  docks,  and 
other  transport  services.  As  to  these  the  Abstract 
overflows  with  details,  comparing  for  half  a  dozen 
years  past  the  changes  in  wages  and  hours  in 
each  trade,  and  the  circumstances  of  one  trade  with 
another  ;  but  we  have  no  such  analyses  of  the  great 
wholesale  and  retail  distributing  trades  ;  and  who  is  to 
tell  us  of  the  conditions  of  the  professional  classes  who 
make  no  returns  to  the  income-tax  commissioners,  of 
the  vast  army  of  clerks,  and  the  domestic  servants 
male  and  female  who  number  two  millions?  The 
analysis  of  the  great  Trade-Union  trades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  is,  of  course,  of  great  value ;  we  should 
know  much  less  of  the .  condition  of  large  and  import- 
ant classes  of  labourers  if  we  were  without  it ;  but  we 
cannot,  unfortunately,  use  it  safely  for  deductions  as  to 
other  classes  of  labourers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  average  of  members  of  Trade-Unions  unem- 
ployed for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898  was  only  about 
a  half  of  that  for  the  three  preceding  years  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  days  worked  in  coal  and  iron  mines  for 
1898  furnished  another  good  average.  We  also  study 
with  admiration  the  eleg-ant  charts  showing  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  employment,  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
employment.  But  we  are  depending  entirely  upon 
Trade-Unions  returns.  Is  there  any  principle  known 
to  the  laborious  analysts  which  will  enable  us  to  deduce 
the  conditions  in  the  occupations  and  trades  about 
which  they  are  silent  ?  We  are  afraid  not.  Possibly 
their  answer  would  be,  that  no  such  principle  is  known  ; 
and  we  believe  that  would  be  correct  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
until  we  are  either  supplied  with  the  facts  of  the 
unanalysed  trades  and  occupations  or  with  the  missing 
principle,  the  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  is  doomed 
to  be  laboriously  incomplete. 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  facts  not  statistically 
dependent  upon  Trade-Union  operations  ;  though  the 
influence  of  the  Unions  is  a  fact  of  industrial  history. 
Co-operative  societies  were  due  partly,  as  the  Civil 
Service  and  other  Stores  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the 
desire  for  cheaper  goods.  But  in  the  case  of  workmen 
they  belonged  to  the  general  movement  towards  a 
superior  economical,  political,  and  social  condition. 
Some  economists  anticipate  a  more  essential  modifica- 
tion of  industrial  conditions  through  their  action  in  the 
future,  and  take  their  operations  as  a  test  of  the  grow- 
ing intelligence,  education,  self-restraint  and  business 
capacity  of  management  and  organisation  in  the  working 
classes.  The  returns  in  the  Abstract  repeal  a  familiar 
story  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  retail  distributive 
societies  ;  a  membership  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half;  a  capital  of  nineteen  millions,  and 
sales  of  nearly  sixty  millions  ;  with  dividends  of  between 
two  and  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  purchases.  The 
productive  side  is  not  on  so  striking  a  scale,  hut,  in- 
cluding the  retail  and  wholesale  distributive  societies, 
co-operative  production  amounted  in  1S07  to  about  nine 
and  a  half  millions  worth  of  goods  ;  an  increase  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  on  the  previous  year.  The  textile, 
clothing,  printing,  and  corn-milling  industries  are  the 
most  important  of  their  undertakings  ;  but  the  regime 
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of  individual  capitalists  does  not  appear  to  be  threatened 
with  speedy  deposition  by  co-operation.  Profit  sharing 
is  not  flourishing,  and  is  in  fact  slowly  disappearing. 
Since  189^  twenty-five  schemes  have  been  started  ;  and 
sixteen  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trade  however  there  are  still  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  workmen  interested  in  it.  The  most 
important  causes  of  breakdown  are  losses  or  want  of 
success,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  employers  with 
results. 

The  deficiency  in  the  Abstract  as  to  the  number  of 
children  employed  as  half-timers  is  disappointing  at  pre- 
sent, when  there  is  a  question  of  raising  the  age  from 
11  to  12.  The  figures  are  for  1896;  many  employers 
have  not  made  returns,  though  under  the  Factory  Acts 
they  are  bound  to  keep  registers  of  the  children  ;  they 
do  'not  include  miners  ;  all  half-timers  under  fourteen 
vears  are  placed  together,  and  the  various  ages  are  not 
distinguished.  The  most  interesting  point  of  the  infor- 
mation would  have  been  the  number  of  children  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  The  figures  give  a  total  of  about 
sixty-five  thousand  half-timers  ;  about  fifty-three 
thousand  being  employed  in  the  textile  trades.  In 
the  same  groups  from  which  the  children  are  taken 
about  four  "hundred  thousand  females  under  eighteen, 
and  over  a  million  above  eighteen  are  full-timers. 
There  is  a  table  giving  the  employments  children  enter 
on  leaving  school.  Girls  we  are  glad  to  find  still  go 
more  largely  into  domestic  service  in  all  the  different 
districts  than  into  any  other  occupation,  except  in  the 
textile  trade  districts.  In  London,  where  fifty-seven  of 
even.-  hundred  girls  go  into  occupations,  twenty-six 
enter  domestic  service. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

WE  have  so  great  a  regard,  indeed  an  affection, 
for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
that  we  cannot  see  without  something  more  than  regret 
any  falling  off  from  their  great  ideal  ;  any  failure  to 
respond  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  a  changed 
national  life.  But  the  new  regulations  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Letters  examination  at  Oxford  point  to  the 
development  of  an  esoteric  specialism  that  can  only 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  Universities.  They  have,  it 
is  true,  been  ever  esoteric  in  their  aim,  their  studies 
and  their  methods,  hardly  even  affecting  to  be  in  touch 
with  many  of  the  springs  of  national  life.  Till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  time,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  this  attitude  was  not  without  its  justification.  The 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Triposes  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  Mathematical  and  Literae  Humaniores  Schools  at 
Oxford,  secured  and  maintained  the  highest  standard  of 
achievement  in  subjects  in  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  such  a  standard  should  be  upheld.  And  if  a  Senior 
Classic  and  a  Senior  Wrangler  were  the  result  of  an 
essentially  esoteric  system  it  was  at  once  a  system  and 
a  result  of  which  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  the 
University,  had  just  reason  to  be  proud.  A  man, 
moreover,  who  took  a  high  degree  in  the  old  Classical 
and  Mathematical  Honour  Schools  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, had  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  superstruc- 
tures of  future  study.  But  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  the  predominance  of  a  particular 
species  of  esotericism  of  which  -no  friend  of  the  Univer- 
sities can  be  proud. 

During  that  time  a  great  change  has  passed  over  the 
country.  The  Education  Act  has  done  its  work. 
Educational  needs  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not 
felt  have  defined  themselves  and  are  urgent.  On 
all  sides  has  arisen  an  importunate  demand  for 
advanced  liberal  instruction,  not  the  instruction 
which  can  be  despotically  inflicted  on  schoolboys 
or  undergraduates  and  on  the  victims  of  govern- 
ment examinations,  but  the  instruction  proper 
for  intelligent  citizens.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  Universities  to  afford  that  instruction.  To  that 
appeal  they  have  responded,  but  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  showing  that  what  may  be  called  Academic  ideals 
of  education  are  often  not  applicable  to  civil  ideals, 


or  at  least  need  considerable  modification.  The  result, 
has  been  the  gradual  definition  of  two  parties,  those 
who  would  regard  the  Universities  as  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  specialists  and  as  nurseries  of  specialism, 
and  those  who  would  bring  them  into  touch  with 
national  life  by  making  them  the  centres  and  schools 
of  liberal  culture.  The  history  and  result  of 
this  schism  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  Academic  bodies  wholly  irresponsible 
and  autocratic.  Take  the  history  of  the  fate  of  English 
literature  at  Oxford,  and  a  more  unfortunate  episode  in 
the  history  of  education  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  an  English  chair  was  founded 
and  munificently  endowed.  As  there  was  already 
a  Chair  of  Keltic,  a  Chair  of  Anglo-Saxon,  a  Chair 
of  Comparative  Philology,  and  as  therefore  the 
philological  study  of  English  had  been  amply 
provided  for,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
choice  of  the  electors  would  fall  on  the  sort  of 
teacher  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the 
movement,  such  a  teacher  as  Matthew  Arnold 
or  Professor  Nichol.  But  by  a  veritable  job  which 
the  late  Professor  Huxley  publicly  denounced  as 
"  a  fraud  upon  letters  "  a  gentleman  who  was,  and  who 
has  never  professed  to  be  anything  else  but  a  philolo- 
gist was  appointed.  Since  then  English  literature  is 
represented  by  lectures  on  the  Blickling  Homilies,  the 
Beowulf  and  the  like,  in  other  words  by  precisely  the 
same  instruction  which  the  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
was  already  not  badly  paid  for  addressing  simulta- 
neously— at  least  in  the  same  week — to  the  same  empty 
benches.  Next  came  the  wreck  of  a  proposed  Honour 
School  of  English  Literature.  This  was  designed  with 
the  object  of  providing  an  intelligent  and  liberal  study  of 
our  national  literature.  To  say  that  this  institution  is  a 
reproach  to  the  University  and  a  laughing  stock  to  all 
but  philologists  is  to  say  no  more  than  is  notorious. 
The  "literary  part"  of  the  curriculum  is  indeed  ridiculous. 
But  the  climax  of  these  simple  perversions  of  what 
should  be  liberal  studies  is  reached  in  the  regulations 
for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  to  which  we  referred  above.  [They  are  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Oxford  University 
Gazette."]  It  is  there  announced  that  the  degree  of 
"  Bachelor  of  Letters"  will  be  conferred  as  the  result 
of  "a  dissertation  on  the  dialects  of  Scotch  Gaelic," 
and  a  supplementary  examination  in  that  subject. 
Comment  is  needless.  Well  might  Matthew  Arnold 
write  "  I  have  no  confidence  in  those  who  at  the 
Universities  regulate  studies,  degrees  and  honours." 

And  all  this  is  going  on  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  providing  instruction 
for  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  "extra  mural  students" 
and  when  the  higher  education  of  our  citizens  is  literally 
one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  our  time. 


A  SPANISH  POET  :  NUNEZ  DE  ARCE. 

POETRV  in  Spain,  at  the  present  day,  is  represented 
by  two  admired  and  popular  poets,  Ramon  de 
Campoamor,  who  is  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and 
Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arce,  who  is  sixty- five.  The  popu- 
larity of  Campoamor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
cheap  editions  of  his  works,  and  cheap  selections  from 
them,  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Spain  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Nunez  de  Arce  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
greater  precision.  In  the  preface  to  a  poem  published 
in  1886  he  states  that  no  Spanish  work  has  been  re- 
printed, in  this  century,  so  many  times  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  as  the  collection  of  his  poems  ;  and  that 
between  1879  and  1885  a  hundred  and  three  editions, 
varying  in  number  from  500  to  2,000,  have  appeared  in 
Spain,  and  nearly  a  hundred  more  in  America.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  of 
so  popular  a  poet,  the  reason  of  his  popularity,  and  the 
degree  to  which  he  deserves  that  popularity. 

Nunez  de  Arce  is  one  of  those  many  poets  who  ex- 
pect to  get  credit  for  the  excellent  nature  of  their 
intentions,  who  do  for  the  most  part  get  credit  for  it, 
and  who  are  genuinely  surprised  if  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  poetry  intention  counts  for  nothing,  apart 
from  achievement.    In  the  preface  to  "  El  Vertigo"  he 
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tells  us  that  all  the  poems  he  has  hitherto  published  are 
"  tentatives  in  which  I  exercise  my  forces  and  assay 
my  aptitude  for  the  various  kinds  of  contemporary 
poetry."  Thus,  "  La  Ultima  Lamentacion  de  Lord 
Byron "  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  epical  tone  in 
relation  to  a  subject  of  our  own  times  ;  the  "  Idillio" 
is  an  attempt  to  write  domestic  poetry  ;  "La  Selva 
Oscura "  is  an  attempt  to  express  thought  under  a 
symbolical  form  ;  "La  Vision  de  Fray  Martin  "  is  an 
attempt  to  unite,  "  under  a  grave  and  severe  form,  the 
fantastic  and  the  supernatural  with  the  real  and  the 
transcendent."  In  the  "  Gritos  del  Combate  "  he  de- 
velops a  whole  theory  of  the  mission  of  art,  in  order  to 
justify  a  book  of  political  poems  ;  and  in  a  lecture  on 
contemporary  poetry,  reprinted  in  the  same  volume, 
apologises  for  occupying  himself  with  aesthetic  ques- 
tions at  a  time  when  grave  social  problems  are  troubling 
the  minds  of  men. 

This  preoccupation  with  politics,  morals,  and  other 
problems  more  suited  to  prose  than  poetry,  is  charac- 
teristic of  Spain,  where  it  has  always  been  so  rare 
for  a  man  of  letters  to  be  merely  a  man  of  letters, 
and  where  poets  have  so  often  been  political  leaders 
as  well.  Nunez  de  Arce  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  of  Barcelona  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1868 ;  he  has  held  other  public  posts 
at  intervals  during  his  life  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
looks  at  least  as  seriously  upon  what  he  conceives  to 
have  been  his  services  to  his  country,  as  upon  the 
poems  which  he  has  written  with  such  well-defined  in- 
tentions of  "fulfilling  those  sacred  duties,  and  carrying 
on  that  moralising  mission,"  which  he  attributes  to 
poetry.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  England,  are  these 
"serious"  views  received  with  more  favour  lhan  in 
Spain  ;  and  a  poet  with  a  mission,  and  with  distinctly 
explained  ambitions,  has  an  audience  always  awaiting 
him. 

Nor  has  he  only  an  audience  :  the  critics  are  on  his 
side.  Nunez  de  Arce  is  a  typical  instance  of  precisely 
the  kind  of  writer  who  is  certain  of  an  indulgent  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  critics  There  is  so  little  to 
blame;  yes,  so  little  either  to  blame  or  to  praise.  Here 
is  a  poet  who  takes  himself  seriously,  who  produces 
good,  careful,  thoughtful  work,  here  impressive  by  its 
rhetoric,  there  by  its  simplicity,  always  refined,  always 
earnest  in  its  declamation,  without  vulgarity,  or 
extravagance,  or  artificiality,  so  often  the  faults  of 
Spanish  poetry  ;  he  can  write  vigorous  narrative,  of 
more  than  one  kind,  as  in  "  Raimundo  Lulio  "  and 
"  La  Pesca  ;  "  he  can  be  romantic  without  being  absurd, 
as  in  "  La  Vision  de  Fray  Martin  ;  "  he  can  write  verse 
which  is  technically  correct,  dignified,  accomplished  :  is 
there  not  some  excuse  for  mistaking  so  apparently 
admirable  a  result  for  poetry  ?  And  yet  what  avail  all 
the  negative  virtues,  and  all  the  taste  in  the  world,  in 
the  absence  of  the  poetic  impulse,  poetic  energy,  the 
soul  and  body  at  once  of  poetry?  It  is  like  discussing 
the  degree  to  which  a  man,  who  is  certainly  not  alive, 
is  dead.  Nunez  de  Arce  has  no  intense  inner  life, 
crying  out  for  expression  ;  his  emotion  is  never  personal, 
but  generalised  ;  he  has  no  vision,  only  an  outlook. 
There  is  no  singing  note  in  his  voice  ;  every  line  is 
intellectually  realised,  line  follows  line  as  duly  as  in  an 
argument  ;  but  the  exquisite  shock  or  the  more  exqui- 
site peace  of  poetry  is  in  none  of  them.  To  be 
thoughtful  is  after  all  so  slight  a  merit  in  a  poet,  unless 
the  thought  is  of  some  rare  or  subtle  kind,  a  thought- 
fulness  of  the  instincts  rather  than  of  the  reason.  Let 
the  quality  of  his  thought  be  tested  by  a  glance  at  his 
epithets.  In  "  La  Ultima  Lamentacion  de  Lord  Byron" 
he  invokes  Greece:  "Greece,  immortal  Greece! 
Loving  mother  of  heroes  and  geniuses  !  Calm  fount  of 
rich  inspiration  !  Fruitful  spouse  of  Art  !  Eternal 
light  of  the  mind  !  "  Where,  in  these  epithets,  is  that 
"  continual  slight  novelty  "  which  poetical  style  requires 
if  it  is  to  be  poetry  ? 

And  even  his  patriotic  feeling,  strong  and  sincere  as 
it  is,  is  not  of  a  line  poetical  quality  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  patriotic  feeling  of  Ouintana,  a  poet 
whom  he  honours.  Quintana,  celebrating  the  defeat  of 
Trafalgar,  could  say  :  "  PaYa  el  pueblo  magnanimo  no 
hay  suertc."  But  Nunez  tie  Arce,  narrowly  political, 
can  but  sec  "  sail  Spain,  our  mother  Spain,  bleeding  to 
ath  in  the  mud  of  the  street,"  because  a  Senate  is 
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Republican  or  not  Republican.  He  discusses,  he  does 
not  sing  ;  and  for  discussion  poetry  has  no  place.  And 
his  discussion  is  a  declamatory  discussion,  as  in  the 
poem  called  "  Paris,"  where  a  Bourgeois  and  a 
Demagogue  of  1871  toss  to  and  fro  the  arguments  for 
and  against  Anarchy,  and  are  both  solemnly  rebuked 
by  the  poet  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  His  verse  is  full 
of  an  uninspired  discontent,  the  discontent  of  an 
orator,  not  the  passionate  or  ecstatic  discontent  of  the 
poet. 

"  Hijo  del  siglo,  in  vano  me  resiste 
a  su  impiedad," 

he  tells  us,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pride  in  represent- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  him,  so  faithfully,  a  century  whose 
materialising  tendencies  he  so  sincerely  deplores.  "  La 
Duda  "  (Doubt")  is  one  of  his  most  popular  poems, 
read  with  applause  on  the  occasion  of  the  "Juegos 
Florales  "  of  the  Catalan  poets  in  1868.  "  In  this  age 
of  sarcasm  and  doubt,  there  is  but  one  muse,"  he  tells 
us  ;  "  the  blind,  implacable,  brutal  muse  of  analysis, 
that,  armed  with  the  arid  scalpel,  at  every  step  precipi- 
tates us  into  the  abyss,  or  brings  us  to  the  shores  of 
annihilation."  And  it  is  always  of  this  muse  that  he  is 
uneasily  conscious,  unwilling  to  follow,  and  unable  to 
turn  aside.  It  has  been  part  of  his  aim  to  write,  not 
merely  poetry,  but  modern  poetry.  But  he  comes  to 
the  task  a  moralist,  a  disbeliever  in  his  own  age,  whose 
influence  he  feels  as  a  weight  rather  than  as  an  inspira- 
tion ;  and  he  brings  no  new  form,  he  adds  no  flexibility 
to  an  old  form.  Himself  no  new  force,  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  lacking  in  original 
forces.  For  a  Spanish  poet  of  to-day  there  is  no  envi- 
ronment, no  helpful  tradition.  He  looks  back  on  a 
literature  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  great  or  even 
remarkable  poet  since  Calderon.  He  has  been  brought 
up  on  Espronceda,  Ouintana,  Zorrilla  ;  which  is  as  if 
an  English  poet  of  our  days  had  no  choice  of  models  but 
a  lesser  Byron,  a  lesser  Covvper,  and  a  lesser  Long- 
fellow. He  looks  around  him,  and  discovers  no  guid- 
ing light  in  other  countries.  Jn  his  "  Discourse  on 
Contemporary  Poetry,"  delivered  in  1887,  Nunez  de 
Arce  gives  his  opinion  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Russian  poets,  with  a  significant  preference  for  English 
poets,  and  among  them  for  Tennyson,  and  a  not 
less  significant  horror  at  what  seems  to  him  the 
shamelessness  and  impiety  of  poetry  in  France.  But  he 
is  not  content  with  even  English  poetry.  "  Swinburne," 
he  tells  us,  "  sometimes  sings  as  Nero  and  Caligula 
would  have  sung  if  they  had  been  poets  ;  "  and  he 
groups  together  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  and  "  Anac- 
toria "  as  poems  in  which  "  impure  passion,  Pagan 
sensuality,  erotic  extravagance,  acquire  monstrous 
proportions,  bellowing  like  wild  beasts  hungering  for 
living  flesh."  Of  Browning  he  has  little  to  say,  except 
"  que  no  siento  por  el  admiraeion  alguna."  Richepin 
he  looks  upon  as  one  of  the  typical  poets  of  France,  and 
he  repeats  the  usual  vague  phrases  about  the  Decadent 
School,  without  naming  a  single  writer,  and  with  a  per- 
fectly ingenuous  lack  of  comprehension.  The  conclusion 
he  brings  back  from  hissurvey  is  that  "  humanity  has  lost 
its  wings,  and  walks  along  unknown  ways,  not  know- 
ing whither  it  is  going."  And  his  final  expression  of 
hope  in  a  regeneration  of  poetry,  and  of  the  world 
through  poetry,  is  but  a  phrase  of  the  rhetoric  of 
despair. 

To  all  this  there  is  but  one  answer,  and  the  answer  is 
briefly  given  in  a  single  line  of  Sidney  :  — 

"  Fool,  said  my  muse  to  me,  look  in  thine  heart 
and  write." 


HOW  WOMEN'S   FRANCHISE  CAME  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

ONE  morning  in  September  the  women  of  New 

Zealand  woke  up  and  found  themselves  enfran- 
chised. They  had  not  struggled  for  the  privilege,  had 
hardly  even  asked  for  it.  No  franchise  leagues  had 
agitated  for  it  year  after  year,  no  crowded  meetings  had 
listened  to  harangues  from  eloquent  and  Cultured  H  omen, 
with  intellects  and  attainments  protesting  even  more 
effectually  than  their  words  against  the  political  suh- 
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jection  of  their  sex.  Amongst  them  there  was  not  one 
of  sufficient  distinction  with  tongue  or  pen  to  attract 
public  attention.  Pamphlets  had  not  been  circulated  ; 
candidates  had  not  been  squeezed  politically — at 
election-time.  No  antipodean  Primrose  League  had 
initiated  Colonial  ladies  into  the  arts  of  electioneering. 
Not  merely  were  the  women  not  voters  :  they  were  not 
politicians,  and,  generally  speaking,  displayed  not  the 
least  desire  to  become  so.  The  languid  little  movement 
for  the  suffrage  was  not  even  headed  by  women  but  by 
men.  And  when  the  grant  of  it  came  it  was  given 
freely  and  spontaneously  in  the  most  easy  and  unex- 
pected manner  in  the  world  by  male  politicians  who  had 
for  the  most  part  been  converted  to  it  by  reading 
English  arguments  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully  brought 
to  bear  in  controversies  twelve  thousand  miles  from  the 
Antipodes.  When  the  unexpected  thus  happened,  the 
victors — if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  recipients  of  a 
free  gift  who  had  not  as  a  body,  bestirred  themselves  in 
the  least  to  get  it — were  as  unprepared  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  novel  duty  as  any  newly  enfranchised 
class  could  well  be.  The  vote  had  not  been  given  to  a 
mere  section,  to  the  wealthy,  the  leisured,  the  educated, 
the  enthusiastic.  The  franchise  was  universal  ;  virtu- 
ally every  woman  over  twenty-one  years  old  was  en- 
titled to 'it. 

In  six  weeks  the  Political  Woman  was  a  fully 
equipped  voter.  She  had  her  franchise.  "  What  will 
she  do  with  it?"  was  the  universal  question.  The 
older  the  male  politician  the  more  loth  was  he  to  give  a 
definite  answer.  Beyond  a  certain  physical  robustness, 
the  women  of  New  Zealand  are  singularly  devoid  of 
distinctive  characteristics.  They  are  neither  intellectual 
nor  childish,  highly  cultured  nor  illiterate,  aristocratic 
nor  strikingly  plebeian,  artistic  nor  vulgar.  In  a  land 
where  millionaires  are  unknown  and  paupers  few  ; 
where  towns  are  as  loosely  spread  amongst  gardens 
and  plantations  as  the  most  scattered  English  villages  ; 
where  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  colonists,  nearly 
all  of  British  origin,  are  sprinkled  at  the  rate  of  seven 
to  the  square  mile  among  sublime  mountains  and 
pleasant  valleys  in  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world  — 
it  would  be  odd  if  Englishwomen  were  anything  but  a 
wholesome,  happy,  home-loving  race.  In  the  cheerful 
drawing-rooms  of  the  comfortable  two-storied  wooden 
houses  which  the  wealthier  class  are  well  content  to 
inhabit,  you  meet  refined  ladies  who  require  merely  the 
costumes  of  the  Regency  to  seem  Jane  Austen's  women 
come  back  to  life.  Music,  embroidery  and  flowers  are 
their  arts  ;  the  last  novel  but  two  may  be  the  extent  of 
the  literature  upon  which  ycu  may  safely  converse  with 
them.  Even  to-day  politics  do  not  interest  many  of 
them.  If  this  be  usually  the  case  now  amongst  the 
wealthier,  it  was  emphatically  so  five  years  ago  amongst 
the  sturdy  countrywomen,  farmers'  and  shepherds' 
wives  and  daughters,  or  helpmates  of  the  miner  and 
bushfeller,  who  were  mistresses  of  farmsteads  and 
cottages  in  the  forests  of  the  West  or  the  grassy  downs 
of  the  Eastern  settlements.  It  might  be  expected  that 
factory  hands  would  support  a  Government  which 
passed  labour  laws,  that  schoolmistresses  would  be 
sound  on  the  education  system,  and  that  the  Kates 
and  Bridgets  of  kitchen  and  scullery  would  vote  as  the 
priests  told  them.    Beyond  that  who  could  tell  ? 

The  General  Election  took  place  at  the  end  of 
November,  1893.  The  contest  was  warm.  The  Progres- 
sive Land  and  Labour  policy  was  before  the  country,  and 
there  were  the  cross-currents  in  the  shape  of  Prohibi- 
tion and  demands  for  money  for  Church  schools. 
Candidates  abounded — the  pay  of  members  had  been 
lately  raised  to  £20  a  month.  Bishops  harangued  their 
flocks;  clergymen  stood  for  constituencies;  prayers 
were  offered  and  hymns  sung  for  the  victory  of 
Temperance.  On  the  whole  the  women  took  matters 
wonderfully  coolly.  They  flocked  in  thousands  to  the 
public  meetings  where  by  common  consent  the  front 
seats  were  given  up  to  them.  But  far  from  displaying 
hysterical  emotion,  they  sat  row  upon  row  listening 
without  a  sound,  and  their  sombre  dresses  and  still 
more  sombre  silence,  impassive  faces  and  irresponsive 
stillness,  unnerved  young  orators  and  damped  even 
old  parliamentary  hands.  Careful  coaching  was  needed 
to  induce  them  to  clap  their  hands,  and  persuasive 
demonstration  had  to  be  employed  to  show  them  the 


political  uses  of  boot-heels  and  umbrellas.  She  was 
a  bold  woman  who  first  waved  a  white  handkerchief  ; 
a  bolder  who  dared  to  second  a  vote  of  thanks.  A 
lady  elector  might  indeed  bring  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
destined  for  some  favourite  candidate  ;  but  to  a  gentle- 
man— usually  a  young  gentleman — would  be  allotted 
the  task  of  handing  up  or  hurling  the  tribute. 

Polling-day  was  awaited  with  dread  by  the  electioneer- 
ing agents  and  returning  officers,  with  doubt  by 
veteran  politicians,  and  with  a  ple;isarable  excitement 
by  the  women.  The  official  mind  apprehended  disorder 
and  confusion  though  twice  the  usual  number  of  voting- 
booths  had  been  prepared.  Many  an  anxious  candi- 
date hardly  slept  o'  nights,  or,  if  he  dreamed,  had  visions 
of  enthusiastic  female  supporters  putting  crosses 
against  his  name  on  the  ballot-paper  instead  of  scratch- 
ing out  the  enemy's  names  as  is  the  correct  New 
Zealand  mode.  The  eventful  day  was  bright  and  fine 
almost  everywhere.  The  women  began  to  vote  at 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  by  amicable  arrangement  were 
allowed  to  have  certain  booths  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves until  noon.  The  poorer  housewives  "  tidied  up  " 
at  home,  put  on  their  best  clothes  and  walked  to  the 
nearest  poll.  Sometimes  their  menkind  escorted  them, 
for  it  was  a  general  though  not  universal  holiday.  More 
often  the  women  of  one  or  two  neighbour  families  made 
up  a  party  and  sallied  forth  together.  From  noon  to 
two  o'clock,  dinner  postponed  politics  ;  from  two  to 
five  o'clock,  the  women  again  thronged  the  booths  and 
had  almost  all  comfortably  voted  by  tea-time  when  the 
rush  of  workmen  began  to  swamp  the  polls.  All  things 
were  done  in  courtesy  and  order,  without  hustling, 
rudeness  or  hysteria.  Good-natured  neighbours  took  it 
in  turns  to  look  after  each  other's  children  whilst  the 
voting  was  done.  Each  woman  armed  herself  con- 
scientiously with  her  number,  and  on  the  whole  the 
novices  went  through  the  ordeal  creditably  enough. 
The  proportion  of  spoiled  papers  was  very  little  larger 
than  at  previous  elections. 

And  what  did  it  all  lead  to — this  satisfactorily  peace- 
ful revolution?  It  left  things  very  much  as  they  were. 
The  Progressive  Government  increased  its  majority 
but  hardly  its  strength.  The  teetotallers  had  achieved 
some  notable  victories,  but  on  the  whole  the  Women's 
Parliament  was  far  less  favourable  to  them  than  they 
had  hoped,  and  after  a  year  or  two  their  cause 
seemed  to  wane.  The  denominational  school  men 
were  found  weaker  than  ever.  A  Bill  to  admit  ladies 
to  Parliament  was  rejected,  almost  with  contempt. 
M.P. 's  exhibited  just  about  the  same  amount  of  sobriety 
and  morality  as  formerly,  and  no  more.  The  Radical 
policy,  with  its  land,  labour,  and  cheap  money  bills, 
continued  to  take  up  the  time  and  energies  of 
Parliament.  Desperate  efforts  to  found  a  new  party, 
based  rather  vaguely  upon  purity,  sobriety,  and  non- 
partisan patriotism,  died  a  natural  death.  Gradually  but 
irresistibly  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  the  New 
Zealand  mind  that  the  women,  knowing  little  and 
caring  as  little  about  political  details,  had  voted  almost 
always  with  the  men  of  their  family  and  class. 
Sharing  to  the  full  the  prejudices,  hopes,  and 
interests  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and 
lovers  they  had  cheerfully  doubled  the  voting  power 
of  these.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  schoolmistresses 
and  factory  girls,  they  had  some  special  bond  of  union 
other  than  domestic,  they  had  voted  much  as  school- 
masters and  male  trade-unionists  had  voted.  When 
people  came  to  think  of  it,  they  agreed  this  was  so 
natural  that  it  was  a  wonder  everyone  had  not  foreseen 
it.  With  one  accord  colonists  ceased  to  be  afraid  of 
what  the  Suffrage  might  do  and  began  instead  to  com- 
plain of  it  for  not  doing  more.  That,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  their  attitude  since.  Only  here  and  there  careful 
observers  note  that  groups  of  women  are  studying 
politics  and  foresee  that,  as  years  go  by,  these  will 
supply  a  new  and  intelligent  political  force  with  dis- 
tinct and  logically  reasoned  aims  of  its  own  and — 
probably — a  feminine  knack  of  inducing  the  confident 
and  unsuspecting  male  to  adopt  them.  At  present  the 
most  interesting  effect  of  the  Suffrage  upon  parliaments 
and  ministries  is  that  it  has  strengthened  the  influence 
of  public  opinion.  Twice  as  many  human  beings  in 
each  constituency  are  voters,  and  the  politicians  to  whom 
votes  are  the  breath  of  life  are  proportionately  sensitive. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EIGHTS. 

THE  practice  of  the  crews  is  exciting  a  keener 
interest  this  year  than  it  has  done  for  some  time 
past.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  there  are  at 
last  two  crews  between  whom  the  most  capable  critics 
are  unable  to  choose.  For  the  past  eight  years,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  1896,  the  result  of  the  race 
has  been,  at  this  period  of  training,  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. This  year,  however,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
rowing,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  times  occupied 
by  each  over  various  parts  of  the  course,  show  that 
there  is  very  little  choice  between  them  in  the  matter  of 
pace  and  staying  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  crews  first  got 
to  work,  the  chances  appeared  to  be  all  in  favour  of 
Oxford.    They  had  four  of  last  year's  winning  crew  : 
Mr.  Gold  who  has  so  often  shown  himself  to  be  in  the 
very  first  rank  as  a  stroke  ;  Mr.  Herbert  who  rowed 
"  7  "  last  year  ;  Mr.  Warre  who  rowed  "  4  ;  "  and  Mr. 
Pitman  who  rowed  "  bow."     The  Trial  Eights  had 
shown  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  material  to  fill  the 
four  vacancies,  and  the  crew  during  the  first  few  weeks 
shaped  well  and  promised  to  become  a  very  fast  one. 
They  have  not,  however,  come  on  quite  so  well  as  was 
expected,  and  are  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  of  the  last 
few  years.     Their  chief  fault  is  lack  of  drive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.     The  body-form  is,  on  the 
whole,  good  and  their  "paddling"  is  neat,  the  hands 
coming  away  smartly  off  the  chests,  but  when  they  are 
extended  at  full  pressure  they  do  not  cover  the  blades 
soon  enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  nor  does 
the  work  come  on  as  soon  as  the  blades  are  covered. 
This  lack  of  "  beginning"  is  rather  a  serious  hindrance 
to  their  pace,  but  it  is  a  fault  that  a  crew  often  cure 
right  at  the  end  of  training,  when  they  are  attempting 
a  racing  stroke.    Mr.  McLean,  their  coach,  appears  to 
be  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  the  remedy  of  this 
evil,  and  should  he  be  successful  in  his  endeavours  they 
will  be  a  fast  and  formidable  crew  by  the  day  of  the 
race.    They  have  this  further  merit,  they  row  consider- 
ably better  when  they  are  racing  than  when  they  are 
practising  alone.     On  each  occasion  that  they  have 
had   a   scratch   crew  alongside   of  them  they  have 
pulled  themselves  together,  and  rowed  harder  without 
getting  flurried.    Calculations  as  to  the  prospects  of 
a  boat  race  are  often  thrown  out  by  the  fact  that  some 
crews^race  very  much  better  than  they  row  in  practice, 
while  others  do  just  the  reverse,  and  seem  to  lose  their 
"rhythm"  and  uniformity  directly  they  get  another 
boat  alongside  of  them.    It  is  therefore  most  important 
to  watch  how  the  University  crews  perform  with  the 
various  scratch  teams  that  are  opposed  to  them  during 
their   training  at   Putney.     Oxford   acquitted  them- 
selves very  fairly  in  a  test  of  this  kind  on  Wednes- 
day last.    They  were  rowing  from  Hammersmith  to 
Barnes  and  a  Leander  crew  which  Avas  quite  fast,  as 
scratch  crews  go,  picked  them  up  after  they  had  gone 
about  a  couple  of  minutes.    The  scratch  took  half  a 
length  start,  but  the  'Varsity  crew,  who  seemed  at  once 
to  pull  themselves  together,  rowed  right  past  them  in 
just  over  three  minutes.    Even  if  Cambridge  prove 
themselves  faster  in  their  trials,  there  will  be  many 
supporters  of  Oxford  who  will  rely  on  Mr.  Gold  to  get 
them  home  first  on  the  day  of  the  race.    His  general- 
ship did  much  to  snatch  the  1896  race  out  of  the  fire 
after  Cambridge  had  led  the  whole  way,  and  he  has 
had  great  experience  and  lias  won  innumerable  races  at 
Henley  and  elsewhere. 

Cambridge  were  not  so  fortunate  as  their  rivals  at 
the  beginning  of  training.  The  president  Mr. 
Htherington-Smith  was  rowing  very  much  below  his 
Henley  form,  and  Mr.  Goldic  the  only  other  member 
of  last  year's  crew  was  rather  off  colour  ;  they 
were  also  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  a  suitable  stroke. 
Bach  man  that  they  tried  in  that  important  place  was 
less  satisfactory  than  the  last,  but  eventually  the 
careful  coaching  of  Mr.  Fletcher  began  to  take  effect 
on  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  he  improved  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  now  to  recognise  him  as  the  man  who 
was  rowing  stroke  a  month  ago.  He  now  gives  the 
men  behind  him  plenty  of  time  at  the  finish,  and  keeps 
the  swing  long  and  fairly  steady.  As  a  crew,  Cam- 
bridge, are  getting  very  well  together,  their  "  finish"  is 


well  held  out  with  the  legs,  they  are  hard  workers,, 
and  there  is  not  a  bad  "  stayer  "  among  them.  Their 
most  conspicuous  failing  is  that  they  have  not  mastered 
the    art   of  combined   leg   and   body  work   at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.    It  is  essential  in  rowing  on 
long  slides  that  the  lift  of  the  bodies,  and  the  drive 
with  the  legs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  should 
be   simultaneous.      The   Cambridge   crew  lift  their 
bodies   up    at    the    beginning,    but    do    not  drive 
at    once    with    their    legs,    and    consequently  the 
pace  which  they  get  on  their  boat   is   not  propor- 
tionate to  the  labour  they  expend.    They  are,  however, 
by  no  means  slow,  and  they  have  a  good  boat  which 
runs  well  between  the  strokes.    There  is  one  curious 
fact  about  their  boat  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  She 
was  built  to  carry  a  heavy  man  at  "3"  and  hasher 
greatest  beam  farther  forward  than  the  average  eight. 
Several  of  the  fastest  boats  of  recent  years  have  been 
built  to  carry  a  heavy  man  at  that  thwart,  and  this  fact 
has  been  pointed  out  to  boat-builders  over  and  over 
again.    In  spite  of  this  they  persist  in  building  their 
boats  with  the  greatest  beam  much  too  far  aft.    It  is 
about  as  much  good  talking  to  a  brick  wall  as  to  a 
builder  of  racing  boats.    He  builds  entirely  by  rule  of 
thumb  on  the  moulds  which  he   learnt   during  his 
apprenticeship,  without  knowing  the  why  or  the  where- 
fore. 

Unless  both  crews  row  between  the  same  points  on 
the  same  tide,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  direct  "  line  " 
as  to  their  respective  merits  from  the  times  that  they 
take,  and  they  always  avoid  giving  a  direct  line  in 
this  way  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  compare  the  performance  of  one  with  the 
performance  of  the  other  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  conditions  of  tide  and  wind  on  each  occasion,  but 
the  test  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one.  When  Cam- 
bridge l  owed  the  course  on  Wednesday  the  tide  was 
running  up  very  fast,  and  there  was  practically  no  wind. 
It  was  generally  anticipated  that  they  would  do  a  fast 
time,  but  no  one  of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  they  would  get  to  Mortlake 
in  less  than  19  minutes.  The  time  which  they  accom- 
plished— 18  mins.  56  sees. — was  very  good  even  under 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  prevailed,  although 
they  did  not  dispose  of  the  scratch  crew  as  easily  as 
they  should  have  done.  They  kept  the  stroke  long  and 
the  work  hard  from  start  to  finish.  On  Thursday 
Oxford  rowed  the  full  course  in  19  mins.  34  sees.  The 
conditions  were  not  so  favourable  as  on  the  previous  day, 
but  they  were  some  15  sees,  slower  than  was  expected. 

There  is  one  further  circumstance  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  prophesy  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  the  result  of  this  year's  boat-race.  The  crews 
have  not  had  a  single  rough  day  since  they7  have  been 
at  Putney.  Rowing  on  the  tideway  in  rough  weather 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  rowing  there  when  it  is  calm, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guess  from  the  perform- 
ances of  a  crew  on  smooth  water  how  they  will  acquit 
themselves  in  a  storm.  If  we  have  a  change  of  weather 
and  a  succession  of  gales  between  this  and  the  25th,  it 
may  have  a  very  material  effect  on  the  prospect,  which 
there  seems  to  be  at  present,  of  an  exciting  race  next 
Saturday. 


SIR  W.  B.  RICHMOND  AND  ANOTHER 
AT  S.  PAUL'S. 

I MUST  suspend  the  consideration  of  Rembrandt's 
drawings  to  deal  with  a  public  matter  of  import- 
ance and  urgency,  the  defacing  of  the  dome  of  S. 
Paul's  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's  scheme  of  decoration. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  read  the  vigorous  letter  of 
Lord  Wemyss  in  the  "Times"  for  two  reasons;  I  had 
not  seen  the  new  work  outside  of  the  choir,  and  I  did 
not  understand  why  at  this  point,  after  years  of  gratified 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Press,  silence  was 
suddenly  and  sharply  broken  in  the  newspaper-gauge 
of  what  the  public  will  tolerate,  and  a  correspondent 
allowed  to  protest  against  designs  that  the  critical 
guides  of  the  public  had  encouraged  an  innocent 
Chapter  to  permit.  I  remembered  the  scene  when 
those  guides  were  invited  to  visit  the  scaffolding  and 
view  the  beginnings  of  the  work.  A  charming  Canon 
took  them   round    and    intoned    the    lesson    he  had 
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learned  in  a  voice  to  which  no  response  was 
possible  save  "  Amen  !  "  "  In  this  figure,"  he 
chanted,  "  the  artist  conceived  that  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  the  human  nature  of  Our  Lord  "  (Emotion 
of  the  Press),  while  a  practical  voice  at  my  ear 
muttered  "The  workmen  were  busy  all  the  morning 
trying  to  get  the  gumboil  out  of  the  left  cheek."  It 
needed  perhaps  the  authority  of  a  Peer  to  give  the  word 
for  criticism  of  a  knight  ;  but  the  rude  word  has  been 
said  at  last,  "  Vandal  "  has  been  printed  in  the  "  Times," 
and  no  one  with  a  reputation  to  lose  in  the  matter  of 
taste  will  venture  to  contradict  it. 

A  visit  to  S.  Paul's  explained  the  indignation  of  Lord 
Wemyss.  Till  now  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's  work  has 
been  scarcely  visible  to  the  casual  visitor  ;  the  darkness 
of  London,  against  which,  in  his  admirable  efforts  as 
vestryman,  that  Academician  has  been  so  imprudently 
contending,  has  concealed  his  mosaics  in  the  choir. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  them  from  the  scaffolding  or 
on  rarely  bright  days  from  below  know  how  shallow 
weak  and  gaudy  they  are.  It  has  thus  been  possible 
for  the  public  to  believe  what  they  have  been  told.  It 
is  different  when  the  decoration  emerges  into  the  open, 
into  the  more  visible  spaces  of  the  arcade  that  supports 
the  dome.  A  quarter  of  the  damage  done  here  has  now 
been  unveiled,  and  in  full  memory  of  the  ten  churches 
of  Wren's  design  destroyed  in  the  City,  of  others 
threatened,  of  yet  others  deformed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  anything  so  impudent  has  been  done  by 
modern  incapacity  to  the  work  of  a  great  English 
master.  To  pull  down  Temple  Bar  and  plant  the 
Griffin  in  its  place  seemed  to  be  the  climax  of  insult ; 
this  last  achievement  is  to  decorate  Wren's  work  with 
the  art  of  the  Griffin.  The  master  whose  design  is  the 
assertion  of  masculine  vigour,  of  grand  spacing  and 
projection,  of  the  clean  beauties  of  proportion,  receives 
as  the  tribute  of  1899  a  peppering  of  his  panels  and 
mouldings  with  ornament  that  recalls  the  stencillings  of 
the  railway  station  waiting  room,  and  the  transparencies 
of  a  music-hall  seen  by  daylight. 

I  have  tried  till  now  to  temper  my  distaste  for  Sir 
William  Richmond's  designs  with  allowances  for  an 
intelligible  ambition.  I  put  to  his  credit  the  study  he 
had  given  to  the  revival  of  ancient  methods  of  technique, 
the  devotion  with  which  he  had  spent  himself  on  the 
task.  But  the  moment  has  surely  come  when  these 
considerations  no  longer  ought  to  count,  and  all  avail- 
able forces  must  be  called  to  arrest  the  further  degrada- 
tion of  a  national  monument,  nay  more,  one  of  the 
loftiest  achievements  of  the  race.  The  frog  is  harmless 
and  even  amusing  when  it  measures  itself  against  the 
ox,  but  there  are  places  where  the  spectacle  is  in- 
convenient. Sir  William  Richmond's  experiments  in 
technique  would  be  laudable  carried  out  in  any  one  of  a 
thousand  modern  churches.  In  this  church  all  experi- 
ment should  be  forbidden,  and  the  rule  enforced  that 
until  something  nobler  than  the  surfaces  left  by  Wren 
can  be  produced  to  cover  them,  no  finger  be  permitted 
to  touch  the  stones.  Is  the  nobility  of  their  design  and 
the  tender  golden  grey  of  their  natural  tone  not  good 
enough  that  we  must  bespatter  them  with  patterns? 
Never  was  the  itch  for  ornament  more  out  of  place. 

But  more  than  one  master  is  the  sufferer  by  these  pro- 
ceedings. Once,  since  Wren  followed  Inigo  Jones  to 
the  grave,  the  spirit  of  pride,  strength  and  beauty  that 
conceived  S.  Paul's  has  visited  England,  and  we  have 
had  a  man  who  might  lay  hands  to  its  fabric  without 
blame.  A  precious  fragment  of  his  design  is  involved 
in  the  new  ornament,  and  its  treatment  is  characteristic 
of  the  Cathedral's  dealings  with  him.  The  truncated 
masterpiece  of  Alfred  Stevens  stands  indeed  in  the 
nave  ;  but  the  model  of  the  horseman  suffers  gradual 
dilapidation  in  the  crypt.*  By  this  neglect  one  of  the 
finest  equestrian  statues  ever  designed,  a  figure  to  put 
with  Donatello's,  decays,  for  want  of  the  modest  price 
of  bronze,  while  a  quarter  of  a  million  can  be  wasted  on 
trashy  mosaics.  But  Stevens  did  more,  he  struck  out  a 
project  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome,  a  section  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  dusty  gallery  of  the  Cathedral, 
ft  is  safe  to  say  that  no  project  of  the  kind  since  the 

*  When  I  last  saw  (he  model,  besides  minor  damage,  the  head  of 
the  Duke  was  actually  missing.  Some  hope  was  held  out  of  its  being 
found,  and  I  assume  for  the  moment  that  it  will  he.  It  is  well  how- 
ever to  r/ut  the  fact  on  record  by  way  of  warning  to  its  guardians. 


Sistine  roof  was  painted,  promised  to  be  so  worthy  an 
heir.  It  is  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  on  some  caprice  about  subjects,  set  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter  to  work  on  the  improvement  of  this  design. 
With  some  reluctance,  let  us  hope,  but  more  temerity, 
he  accepted  the  task,  and  Lord  Leighton  made  a  most 
plucky  and  remarkable  effort  to  fill  one  of  its  circles 
with  his  picture  of  "The  Sea  giving  up  her  Dead." 
The  revived  project  however  was  happily  dropped. 
Stevens'  sketch  ought  to  have  warned  any  designer  to 
let  it  sleep  till  the  miracle  of  equal  genius  should 
revisit  us. 

Of  Stevens'  whole  scheme  one  mosaic  spandril,  "  The 
Prophet  Isaiah,"  *  was  carried  out  under  his  supervision  ; 
for  four  other  prophets  he  made  small  coloured  draw- 
ings, three  of  which  were  carried  out;  Mr.  Watts,  with 
less  masterly  design,  but  with  a  fair  measure  of  con- 
tinuity, supplied  two  evang-elists,  and  Mr.  Britten  the 
other  two.  In  Stevens'  own  judgment  the  colouring 
of  his  spandril  called  for  some  lightening  with  gold  to 
carry  out  his  intention,  and  a  certain  heaviness  of  tone 
is  the  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  these 
majestic  designs.  The  new  decorator  with  his  gilding, 
bits  of  glass,  and  chocolate  stencils  sets  himself  to 
throw  down  those  grave-coloured  mosaics  still  further  ; 
and  thus  contrives  to  do  the  same  disservice  to  Stevens 
as  to  Wren.  For  it  must  be  explained  that  his  decora- 
tion brings  into  prominence  one  of  the  debateable  points 
in  Wren's  structure.  Wren  let  the  line  of  his  piers  cut 
across  the  arches  under  the  dome  in  what,  if  it  is  dwelt 
upon,  may  seem  an  awkward  way,  but  he  did  it  simply 
and  left  the  section  plain.  It  has  been  the  new  decorator's 
care  to  chip  panels  out  of  these  sections  and  stick  them 
with  glass. 

Followers  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  are  wont,  in 
the  manner  of  William  Morris,  to  describe  S.  Paul's  as 
"office-made  architecture."  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
their  patterns  should  be  reserved  for  examples  of  a  more 
congenial  architecture.  They  are  wont  also  to  draw 
fancy  pictures  of  the  artist-craftsman.  The  real  figure 
transcending  their  dreams  was  Stevens,  who  could  have 
made  anything,  from  a  chair  to  a  cathedral  ;  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting  he  was  a  master,  and  he 
could  have  taught  the  workmen  their  business  in  each 
branch  of  craftsmanship.  But,  more  important,  he 
could  draw  and  design  as  no  other  Englishman  has 
done.  I  know  the  difficulties  of  our  national  collections 
with  their  insufficient  grants  and  their  eye  on  masters  of 
greater  antiquity,  but  I  cannot  altogether  forgive  the 
apathy  of  their  guardians  who  might  have  secured  the 
whole  ceuvre  of  Stevens  for  an  old  song  but  let  the  time 
slip  by.  The  drawings  of  three  men  in  our  century  will 
be  asked  for  at  those  museums  in  time  to  come, 
Stevens,  Keene  and  Rossetti  ;  practically  the  whole  work 
of  each  of  the  two  former  might  have  been  bought  for 
the  price,  moderate  enough,  of  one  drawing  by  Burne 
Jones  at  Christie's.  One  collection,  offered  on  easy 
terms  some  years  ago  to  both  museums,  and  refused 
by  both,  is  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Carfax  and  Co.'s 
in  Ryder  Street.  These  drawings  are  among  the 
slighter  studies  of  the  master,  but  the  collection 
is  richer  than  the  Print  Room's  and  no  scrap  of  it 
is  without  interest.  Nothing  in  it  idle,  nothing  merely 
pretty,  but  in  each  of  these  rapid  notes  for  pose  or 
drapery  invention  and  observation  are  at  grips  in  one  act. 
Among  them' will  be  found  one  or  two  sketches  for  the 
mosaics  at  S.  Paul's  ;  others  for  the  Jermyn  Street 
Door,  an  art  student's  medal,  and  so  forth.  Also, 
what  will  surprise  many  even  of  Stevens'  admirers, 
careful  delicate  copies  after  the  earlier  painters  of 
Florence.  Before  the  Preraphaelites  had  met,  Stevens 
had  copied  every  scrap  he  could  find  of  Giotto, 
Masaccio,  Masolino,  absorbed  what  was  his  to  take  in 
the  lesson,  and  passed  on. 

In  the  Florence  of  the  fifteenth  century  he  would 
have  been  the  mark  certainly  of  great  envies,  the  prey 
perhaps  of  discouragements  and  of  his  own  too  all- 
attempting  invention,  but  the  very  thieves  would  have 


*  The  full-size  cartoon  for  this,  some  thirty-six  feet  across,  is  now 
safely  lodged  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  is  being  restretched  and  cleaned 
by  the  care  of  the  director,  Mr.  Holroyd.  When  it  is  possible  to 
exhibit  it,  Stevens  will  begin  to  take  his  place  as  the  head  not  only 
of  our  sculptors,  but  of  our  painters,  as  Michael  Angelo  understood 
the  art,  in  the  past  century.    The  small  sketches  are  at  S.  Paul's. 
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known  him  for  the  master  he  was  and  fame  have  spun 
legends  about  his  fragments  ;  is  it  too  much  to  ask  in 
London  of  the  nineteenth,  that  out  of  the  little  salvage  of 
his  encumbered  creation  one  work  should  be  finished  ? 
We  are  told  it  is  a  busy  age,  but  a  Dean  and  Chapter 
who  have  found  time  and  money  to  spend  on  a  freak 
of  taste  that  in  decency  must  be  undone  might  spare 
a  very  little  of  both  for  this  one  act.  D.  S.  M. 


COMPARISONS. 

XCEPT  Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  none  of  the  mimes 
*— -  did  well  in  the  new  piece  at  the  Adelphi.  Miss 
Ward  herself  had  very  little  to  do,  and  even  that  little 
was  of  slight  importance  to  the  play.  So  far  as  I  can 
remember— plays  like  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask" 
make  slight  claim  on  one's  memory — there  was  no 
particular  reason  for  the  Queen  Mother  to  appear  on 
the  stage  at  all.  Appear  she  did,  however,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Ward,  and  then,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  the  evening,  one  saw  a  performance  that  did 
not  utterly  violate  all  those  canons  to  which,  in  roman- 
tic melodrama,  mimes  must  conform.  Miss  Ward  con- 
formed magnificently  to  all  those  canons.  She  strode 
across  the  stage,  bearing  herself  reginally.  She  struck 
ihe  ground  with  her  stick  sharply.  She  threw  back  her 
head,  and  her  eyes  were  blazing.  She  rolled  forth  her 
words  with  bitter  passion.  Her  every  syllable  was 
resonant,  and  with  her  every  gesture  she  swept  the 
house.  And  she  won  a  full,  immediate  victory  for  the 
o!d  tradition,  for  the  grand  manner.  The  moment  she 
appeared  on  the  stage,  her  presence — and  she  has 
indeed  a  presence  ! — thrilled  us  to  attention.  After  our 
prolonged  oppression  in  a  sultry  atmosphere  of  amateur- 
ishness, it  was  as  welcome  as  a  thunderstorm.  Though 
it  did  not  exactly  clear  the  air — as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
sultriness  set  in  again— it  was,  while  it  lasted,  intensely 
stimulating.  It  was  fine  to  hear,  and  its  flashes  were  a 
wondrous  spectacle. 

Altogether,  a  sorry  evening  for  the  new  school  of 
acting  !  Do  not  take  me  to  mean  that  the  new  school 
is  inferior  to  the  old.  In  many  ways  it  is  far  superior, 
though  it  cut  so  very  poor  a  figure  on  Saturday  night. 
Weigh  the  two  methods  in  the  scales  of  modern 
comedy  or  modern  tragedy,  and  the  new  method  comes 
down  with  a  triumphant  clash.  Weigh  them,  however, 
in  the  scales  of  romantic  melodrama,  and  that  method 
flies  lightly,  ingloriously,  up.  The  new  method  of 
acting  is  corollary  to  the  new  method  of  drama,  just 
as  was  the  old  method  of  acting  to  the  old  method  of 
drama.  It  is  always  (if  I  may  say  so  without  wound- 
ing the  Actors'  Association)  the  dramatist  who  makes 
the  mime,  and  not  (as  some  mimes  fancy)  vice  versa. 
And  as  the  new  drama  will  wax  inevitably,  and  the  old 
will  wane,  the  importance  of  the  new  acting  and  of  the 
old  will  wax  and  wane  in  relative  proportion.  As  one 
who  likes  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  I  should  be,  there- 
fore, the  last  to  pooh-pooh  the  new  acting.  It  is  only 
when  I  am  forced  to  see  an  imitation  of  the  old 
drama  that  I  champion  the  old  acting.  "  But," 
someone  may  object,  "  how  dare  you  imply  that 
romantic  melodrama  is  an  old-fashioned  form  ?  Haven't 
we  been  deluged  with  it  for  months?"  We  have. 
The  public  will  always  want  to  be  deluged  with  it. 
When  I  call  romantic  melodrama  an  old-fashioned 
form,  I  mean  that  it  is  no  longer  a  form  to  which  any 
vital,  considerable  dramatist  devotes  himself.  All  the 
good  plays  that  are  written  now  are  realistic  tragedies, 
)<ke  "  Grierson's  Way,"  or  realistic  comedies,  like 
"The  Liars."  All  the  romantic  melodramas  that 
arc  written  now  are  very  poor  stuff — "The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  "  is,  by  the  way,  very  poor 
stuff  indeed— and  the  best  of  them  is  as  inferior  to 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons"  as  are  the  tame,  niggling, 
gripless  little  efforts  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  or  Mr. 
Stanley  Weymatl  to  the  novels  of  the  elder  Dumas. 
When  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  was  written,  romantic 
melodrama  was  a  form  which  the  good  dramatist  still 
loved,  which  he  still  took  quite  seriously.  Now  it  is 
left  to  accomplished  hacks,  who  fake  it  up  to  the  best 
Of  their  ability.  In  dramaturgy,  as  in  literature  and 
painting,  real  highlalut inism  is  just  now  a  lost  art. 
Bombastes  has  been  suppressed.     Kreles'  vein  is  off. 


Regret  this,   if  you  like — I  myself  often  do  regret 
it — but   don't   deny  the   patent  fact.     Art  is  never 
stagnant.     It  is  always  moving,   heavily,  irresistibly, 
now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another.     During  recent 
years,  it  has  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  realism — 
when  I  say  "  realism,"  I  use  the  word  in  its  general  and 
proper  sense,  not  as  signifying  any  crude  presentation  of 
suicide,  disease,  or  incest.    Fifty  years  ago,  literary  and 
pictorial  genius  was  all  for  rainbows,  waterfalls,  palaces, 
princesses,  zephyrs,  lakes,  ruined  towers  by  moonlight. 
These  things  were   shaken   and  taken   by  the  best 
artists  and  by  them  glorified  with  the  utmost  rhetoric. 
The  writer  orated  over  them  in  words,  the  painter  in 
pigments.     They  were  called  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True,  and  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  self- 
respecting  artist.    In  those  days,  the  artist's  aim  was  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  actual  world  as  tightly  as  he  could, 
to  see  nothing  as  it  was,  and  to  create  for  himself 
a  remote  and  roseate   phantasmagoria.  Sometimes 
this  aim  had  very  beautiful   results.      The  pictures 
painted  by  Turner,  the  romances  written  by  Bulwer,  had 
passages  of  very  real,  even  tremendous,  beauty.  Cer- 
tainly, the  neo-romantic  movement  in  England  was  by 
no  means  barren.    But  it  could  not  last  for  ever. 
Reaction  came  gradually.  One  after  another,  the  younger 
artists  refused  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  and  t  ie  True.    They  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
world  around  them.    The}-  began,  like  babies,  to  "  take 
notice."    And  what  they  saw  interested  them.  They 
vowed  that  life  itself  and  the  little  facts  of  various- 
lives,  their  own  characters  and  the  characters  of  other 
men  and  women,  had  far  more  fascination  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  phantasmagorias  of  the  masters.  Whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss. 
The  important  thing  is  that  they  held  this  opinion,  and 
that  they  acted  on  it.    Timidly  at  first,  they  drew  near 
to  life,  and  began  to  describe  what  they  saw.  In 
painting,   literature,    dramaturgy,    new  schools  were 
founded,  schools  which  are  still  flourishing,  and  realism 
was  the  motto  of  them  all.    Realism  was  the  chief 
motive  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  as  essentially  as  it  was, 
later,  the  chief  motive  of  the  Impressionists.  From 
George  Eliot  to  Meredith  and  Hardy,  all  the  novelists 
have  been  imbued  with  this  one  primary  aim  :  to  get 
nearer  to  actual   life,    deeper   into    it.     Mr.  Hardy 
professes  to  have   found   in   it  the   Bad,    the  Ugly, 
and   the   False  ;    Mr.   Meredith,  to   have  found  the 
other  things.     But   though   the   discoveries   of  the 
two  men  have  been  so  different,  their  method  has  been 
the  same.    Both  are  realists,  both  constantly  inquisitive 
of  life.     They   have   had   their   ears   at   the  same 
key-hole,  though  they  have  not  overheard  the  same 
things.    And  the  best  of  the  younger  writers,  they  too 
are  realists.    The  realistic  novel  is  the  only  kind  of 
novel  that  has  any  life  in  it  now.  And,  as  in  painting  and 
in  literature,  so  also  in  dramaturgy  the  trend  has  been, 
and  is,  all  towards  realism.  Maeterlinck  himself,  though, 
like  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  he  wears  a  romantic  halo, 
is  as  much  a  realist  as  Ibsen  :  it  is  the  various  emotions 
of  men  and  women,  as  they  are,  that  he  is  always  seeking 
to  describe.    There  is  significant  irony  in  the  fact  that 
Tom  Robertson,  the  first  man  to  introduce  realism 
on  the  modern   English  stage,  has  long  since  been 
swept  away  by  the  revolution  he   created  !     It  was 
he  who  first  tried  to  make  his  puppets  life-like,  and 
in  doing  so,  he  created,  also,  that  new  school  of  acting 
which  is  one  theme  of  my  article.     He  created  the 
Bancrofts.    Since  that  time,  the  whole  method  of  act- 
ing has  changed.    The  old  method  was  useless  in  the 
portrayal  of  modern  human  beings.    For  such  portrayal, 
sympathy,  intelligence,  the  power  to  observe  character 
accurately  and  to  render  with  delicacy  fine  shades  of 
emotion,  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  are  a  voice 
of  thunder  and  an  imperial  manner  of  walking  about 
the  stage.    The  new  method,  quiet  and  subtle,  is  the 
only  method  by  which  modern  drama  can  be  interpreted. 
And  it  has  killed  the  old  method.     On  the  metro- 
politan stage,  Miss  Ward  is  now  one  of  the  very  few 
exponents  of  the  old  method.    Nearly  all  the  others  have 
been  driven  forth  into  the  provinces.     There,  indeed, 
the  old  method  is  still  flourishing.    There  one  finds 
infinitely   better  acting  in  romantic   melodrama  than 
one  ever  finds  in  London.     There,  too,  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  performed  much  belter  than  in  London,  lor 
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in  Shakespeare's  plays  the  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  are 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  psychology.  The 
metropolitan  mimes  squeeze  out  of  them  the  last  drop  of 
psychology,  and  add  many  more  on  their  own  account  ; 
but  of  the  splendour  of  the  verse  they  can  give  us 
little  or  nothing  :  the  plays  languish  under  a  load  of 
delicate,  irrelevant  subtlety.     And  if  the  old  method  is 
the  best  means  of  interpreting  Shakespeare,  in  whose 
plays  there  is  always  more  or  less  psychology,  how  much 
more  is  it  the  best  interpreter  of  romantic  melodrama, 
in  which  there  is  no  psychology  at  all  !    I  think  it  a 
great    pity  that    the    author    of    "  The    Man  in  the 
Iron    Ma.sk  "    did    not    insist,   in    his  contract  with 
Mr.   Norman   Forbes,  that   all  the  parts  should  be 
assigned  to  old-fashioned  mimes.*    If  there  were  not 
enough  of  them — the  cast  is  large — in  London,  then 
others  should  have  been  brought  up  from  the  provinces. 
For  "  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask"  is  just  an  essay  in 
the  thunder-and-lightning  genre,  and  in  that  genre  one 
demands  from  the  mimes  something  more  deafening 
than  the  homely  chirp  of  the  cricket,  and  more  dazzling 
than    the  modest  radiance  of  the  night-light.  Miss 
Rorke  chirped  and  was  modestly  radiant,  but  did  net 
do  more.     The  rest  of  the  cast  was  equally  inadequate, 
except  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  who,  having-  undertaken 
to  play  two  parts  (in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  in 
training  and  temperament,  quite  unsuited  to  either  of 
them),  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  doubly  inadequate. 

I  have  received  five  letters — "  been  inundated  with 
correspondence"  is,  I  believe,  the  correct  phrase — 
gravely  censuring  me  for  having  written  "double 
entendre"  last  week  instead  of  "  double  entente."  With 
all  deference  to  the  five  Zoileans,  and  with  all  thanks  to 
them  for  their  trouble,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  never 
do  anything  without  some  good  reason.  The  reason 
why  I  wrote  "double  entendre"  is  that  this  is  the  form 
which  is  almost  invariably  used  in  England,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  technically  the  right  form  to  use  in  con- 
nexion with  the  English  theatre  and  the  English  public. 
"  Double  entente"  would  not  have  conveyed  so  easily 
or  so  exactly  what  I  wished  to  suggest.  Of  course,  it 
is  betrer  French.  And  "double  meaning"  is  better 
English.  But  Englishmen — it  is  one  of  their  most 
deliciously  characteristic  habits — always  safeguard  their 
own  virtue  by  calling  any  questionable  elements  in  their 
own  lives  by  French  names,  and  as  often  as  not  by 
names  which  are  not  even  good  French.  Thus  do  they 
both  defame  their  neighbours  and  debase  their  neigh- 
bours' language,  adding  insult  to  injury,  Fashoda  to 
Waterloo.  "Double  entendre"  is  an  instance  of  this 
habit,  and  it  was,  consequently,  the  right  phrase  for 
•my  purpose  in  last  week's  criticism.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  had  to  explain  my  point  so  pedantically. 
It  is  ore  of  those  technical  points  which  a  skilled  writer 
would  immediately  see  for  himself,  but  which  cannot  be 
explained  to  the  public  without  some  trouble.  Let  the 
five  members  of  the  public  who  have  remonstrated  with 
me  about  "double  entendre"  save  their  ink  next  time 
they  fancy  they  detect  me  in  an  unconscious  blunder. 
But,  if  they  must  write  to  me,  let  them  send  me  letters 
of  congratulation  whenever  1  write  a  French  phrase 
which  seems  to  them  correct.  Max. 


BIZET'S  "CARMEN." 

V  FRIEND  of  mine  wished  to  publish  some  transla- 
A  *■  tions  he  had  made ;  and  he  sent  to  a  certain 
nameless  firm  of  publishers,  as  a  specimen  of  his  work, 
his  version  of  Prosper  Merimee's  "  Carmen."  The  pub- 
lishers duly  returned  the  manuscript  after  a  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years,  with  their  reader's  judgment.  It 
was  that  my  friend  showed  great  originality,  power  and 
literary  skill  in  handling  his  subject  ;  but  unfortunately 
the  moral  tone  of  the  subject  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  popularisation,  he  added,  of  such  a  story  would  tend 
to  lower  the  pure  morals  of  the  British  people.  Un- 
lucki'y  the  lowering  of  the  pure  morals  of  the  British 
people  had  been  going  on  at  a  great  pace  through  the 
popularisation  of  the  story  ;  though  the  instrument  of 
demoralisation  was  not  my  friend,  but  one  of  whom  pro- 

*  Since  I  wrote  these  Words,  I  have  read  in  one  of  the  morning 
f.;>|rf;rs  that  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  himself  was  the  author.  So  peihaps 
ihtrc  was  no  contract  for  him  to  insist  in.  -Max. 


bably  the  Great  Infallible  of  the  publisher's  back-shop 
had  never  heard,  Georges  Bizet.  "  Lohengrin  "  and 
"  Faust"  have  been  said  to  be  the  most  frequently  sung 
operas  in  England,  and  certainly  "  Carmen  "  makes  no 
specially  poignant  appeal  to  Wifely  emotions  of  the 
German  Haus-frau  ;  but  in  England  Bizet  runs  Wagner 
and  Gounod  close  in  the  race  for  popularity,  and  if  we 
could  get  statistics  from  the  whole  of  Europe,  so  as  to 
include  France,  I  think  we  should  find  "  Carmen  "  first, 
or  very  near  the  first,  on  the  list.  And  despite  the 
Great  Infallible's  fears,  the  morals  of  Europe,  or  at 
least  of  England,  do  not  seem  much  worse  than  before 
"Carmen"  was  written.  This  may  be  because  they 
could  not  be  worse  than  they  were  in  the  seventies  ;*it 
may  be,  however,  that  the  story  moves  on  a  plane 
so  far  removed  from  real  life  as  to  be  incapable  of  affect- 
ing it.  For  let  no  one  make  any  mistake  here  :  the 
story  of  "Carmen"  is  not  a  lovely  and  wholesome  story — 
it  is  the  story  of  a  drab,  of  a  gutter  courtesan,  who 
seduces  and  ruins  a  wretched  Tommy  Atkins,  and  gets 
murdered  by  him  at  the  finish.  But  just  as  Browning 
so  handled  a  similar  story,  which  Carlyle  described  as 
simply  an  Old  Bailey  case,  that  many  people  who  show 
no  other  sign  of  insanity  think  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book "  genuine  poetry,  so  Bizet  has  wrapped  and 
hidden  the  true  Carmen  in  a  haze,  a  web  of  enchant- 
ing, fascinating  an  J  ear-haunting  melodies,  so  that 
Nietzsche,  going  mad,  tried  to  cool  and  soothe  his 
over-excited  brain  with  the  perfect  workmanship,  the 
light  and  lightness,  the  grace,  purity  and  beauty,  of  a 
masterpiece  which  he  reckoned  worth  all  Wagner's 
music-dramas  taken  together.  Had  Nietzsche  recovered, 
instead  of  practically  ending  his  life  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  this  verdict  would  have  remained  as  one  of  the 
oddest  ever  uttered. 

To  me  the  opera  is  both  fascinating  and  loathsome  ; 
and  a  comparison  I  lately  made  of  the  average  French 
representation  with  the  average  English  one  showed  me 
why.     In  England  even  a  French  prima  donna  is  com- 
pelled for  the  sake  of  decent  appearance,  if  not  from  a 
regard  for  that  pure  moral  tone  of  the  British  people 
so  dear  to  the  Great  Infallible,  to  avoid  the  man- 
oeuvres and  antics  by  which  she  wins  the  approbation 
and  great  love  of  a  Parisian  audience.    The  Tommy 
Atkins,  Don  Jos6,  has  also  to  suppress  the  indications 
of  physical  passion  which  please  a  Parisian  audience. 
More  is  made  of  the  music,  of  the  romantic  environment 
of  the  drama,  than  of  the  bestial  and  disgusting  side 
of  the  story.     I  am  not  more  squeamish  than  other 
people,  and  I  have  often  seen  nothing  but  innocent  and 
harmless    fun    in    things    which    other   people  have 
assured  me  were  entirely  shocking  and  wicked  ;   but  I 
must  confess    to    leaving   the  Ope>a  Comique  after 
a    representation    of    "Carmen"    with    a  distinctly 
disagreeable  taste  in  my  mouth.    Surely  the  hypocrisy 
of  pretending  to  like  impropriety  for  impropriety's  sake, 
no  matter  how  witless  and  meaningless  it  may  be,  is 
quite  as  abominable  as  religious  or  moral  hypocrisy. 
One  revolts  against  a  picture  depicting  the  world  and 
humanity  as  a  herd  of  swine  wallowing  in  filth.     I  feel 
after  the  Opera  Comique  as  I  feel  after  hearing  Wagner's 
later  version  of  the  Venusberg  music  in  "Tannhauser  ; " 
only  there  the  evil-smelling  matter  is  the  music,  while  the 
music  of  "  Carmen  "  is  always  sweet  and  fresh,  and  only 
the  characters  of  the  story  can  be  made — indeed,  in  their 
sssence,  are — rank.    But  there  is  another  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  (or  German)  version. 
In  France  they  insist  on  playing  "Carmen  "as  grand 
opera,  as  high  tragedy,  and  so,  even  without  the  inten- 
tion of  tickling  jaded  Parisian   nerves    by  frank  or 
covert  impropriety,   the  result  is  the  same  ;   for  the 
characters  being,  in  their  essence,  animals  of  unpleasing 
instincts  and  habits,  one  is  made  to  feel  that  fact  when 
the  characters  are  taken  seriously  and  played  by  great 
artists  with  intensity,  conscientiousness  and  courage. 
I  infinitely  prefer  to  treat  the  work  as  light-opera,  as 
fantastic,  removed  from  real  life  ;  and  I  know  I  am 
justified  in  this  preference.     For  the  music  of  "  Carmen  " 
is  not  the  music  of  high  tragedy.    Bizet  was  incapable 
of  writing  the  greatest  kind  of  music  ;  and  though  he 
attempted  symphonies  and  the  like,  in  "  Carmen  "  it  is 
only  too  obvious  that  he  had  dismounted  the  high 
horse.    There  is  not  a  genuinely  grand  phrase  in  it, 
not  a  bar  bearing  the  stamp  of  an  indubitably  great 
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mind  ;  there  is  not  a  phrase  that  would  not  be  spoiled 
if  it  were  delivered  in  the  grand  manner.  We  have  here 
no  "  Don  Giovanni"  or  even  "Figaro."  "Carmen" 
never  rises  even  to  the  seriousness  of  "  Faust."  What 
Bizet  attempted  was  the  writing  of  a  pretty,  romantic, 
animated,  gaudy  and  brilliant  opera;  and  he  achieves 
so  much  that  one  cannot  deny  "  Carmen's  "  place  as 
the  most  brilliant  opera  of  the  century.  No  composer 
has  lived  with  a  completer  command  of  a  brilliant  and 
convincing  style.  It  is  not  the  highest  style  ;  but  it  is 
a  genuine  and  a  distinct  one. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  life  of  Georges  Bizet  written 
from  a  reasonably  critical  and  at  the  same  time  an 
appreciative  standpoint.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
learned  musicians,  I  am  afraid,  rather  as  a  mounte- 
bank, or  rather — it  is  the  only  word  that  will 
serve — as  an  "outsider."  For  the  most  part  his  ad- 
mirers are  little  better  than  the  admirers  of  Messrs. 
Cowen,  and  the  popular  purveyors  of  drawing-room 
sweetmeats  ;  they  "like"  him,  and  if,  as  they  suppose, 
it  is  wrong  to  like  him,  that  must  be  the  fault  of 
their  bad  taste,  for  they  cannot  explain  why  they  like 
him.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  he  was  neither  an 
"outsider"  nor  a  purveyor  of  sweetmeats,  but  a 
musician,  highly  gifted  in  some  respects  but  in  certain 
others  very  limited,  who  lived  subject  to  influences 
that  might  have  compelled  a  more  definite,  self-con- 
tained, genius  to  commit  the  faults  he  committed. 
Nature  endowed  him  with  wonderful  facility,  and  as  is 
too  often  her  way,  failed  to  grant  him  the  depth  of 
feeling  and  yearning  to  express  himself,  and  only 
himself,  which  save  the  big  men  who  also  have  facility 
from  gabbling  a  good  deal  of  commonplace.  She 
gave  him  what  can  only  be  called  the  gift  of  brilliance  : 
everything  he  did  was  brilliant  :  his  piano-playing,  his 
operas  and  other  music,  even,  in  a  way,  his  letters. 
Had  he  turned  to  letters  instead  of  to  music,  he  would 
have  been  an  exceptionally  brilliant  journalist,  a  kind 
of  French  Andrew  Lang.  So  gifted,  with  so  little  to 
guard  him  against  the  defects  of  his  gifts,  he  was 
thrown  into  French  musical  society  at  a  time  when 
French  tastes  and  ideals  were  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
as  low  as  they  are  to-day.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was 
so  bad  a  thing  for  Bizet  as  it  might  have  been  for  a 
French  Wagner  ;  it  seems  unlikely  that  in  any  other 
circumstances  he  would  have  written  better  music,  or 
even  music  so  good  ;  but,  anyhow,  it  ensured  his 
writing  the  kind  of  music  he  ultimately  wrote.  Hak4vy, 
a  glib  composer,  with  a  keen  desire  to  do  well  what 
anyone  else  had  created  a.  taste  for  by  doing  better, 
became  his  father-in-law  ;  and  doubtless  influenced 
the  young  man  by  pointing  out  the  shortest  route  to 
success.  Meyerbeer  was  as  popular  then  as  he  is  to- 
day in  Paris  ;  Wagnerism  was  still  held  in  Paris  to  be 
synonymous.  Bizet  had  to  write  to  please  the  audience 
that  loved  Meyerbeer  and  declined  to  hear  Wagner. 
As  I  have  implied,  had  he  tried  to  write  better  music  he 
might  now  be  with  the  forgotten  many  who  have  aimed 
high  and  fallen  low  ;  as  it  was,  he  wrote  "  Carmen,"  and 
two  or  three  other  things  that  have  survived. 

Just  as  the  book  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  Mozart,  and  the  book  of 
"  Orpheo "  to  Gluck's  genius,  so  was  the  book  of 
"Carmen"  precisely  the  book  Bizet  needed  to  draw 
from  him  his  best  music.  To  begin  with,  that  gift  of 
brilliance  helped  him  to  the  effect  of  glaring  sunshine, 
of  almost  intolerable  torrid  heat,  which  is  the  necessary 
environment,  background  and  atmosphere  in  which  the 
drama  is  enacted.  This  story  of  fierce  aching  lust  and 
madness  and  jealousy  must  be  steeped  in  the  fierce 
sunshine  of  a  country  of  cloudless  skies  ;  the  joyous 
brightness  of  the  day  can  never  seem  too  bright ; 
a  shadow  would  bring  the  drama  out  of  the  realm  of 
unreality  to  the  plane  of  everyday  life,  and  ruin  it  and 
make  it  disgusting,  just  as  the  realism  of  the  French 
interpretation  ruins  it  and  makes  it  disgusting.  Such 
things  as  the  music  played  in  the  overture  and  repeated 
afterwards,  the  too  well-known  Toreador  song,  the 
opening  chorus,  the  music  of  the  procession  in  the  last 
act— it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  though  it  may  be 
rendering  one's  impression  in  a  rather  too  forcible  way, 
to  say  that  these  seem  to  throw  out  heat  and  to  scatter 
light  over  the  scene.  Then  one  must  be  made  lo  feel 
the  Gipsy  fascination  and  wild  seductiveness  of  Carmen  ; 


and  this  was  a  task  which  evidently  fitted  Bizet ;  with 
such  exquisiteness  has  he  done  it.  Her  "  Love  will  like 
a  wild  birdling  fly,"  her  careless,  almost  divinely 
graceful  snatches  of  song  in  answer  to  the  officer's 
interrogations,  the  melody  which  she  sings  and  dances 
to  in  the  second  act  (she  boasts  that  she  made  it  herself, 
and  is,  justly,  proud  of  it) — these  are  amongst  the 
perfectly  achieved  things  of  music,  though  not 
necessarily  amongst  the  greatest  things  —  indeed 
they  are  not  amongst  them.  But  they  were  well 
worth  doing  ;  and  they  are  done  with  a  rare  buoyancy 
and  an  ever-present  sense  of  easy  mastery.  Perhaps 
the  finest  thing  given  to  her,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
opera,  is  her  "Over  the  hills."  That  curious  longing 
to  take  the  road  and  to  wander  far  which  seems  to 
attack  every  nation  and  most  individuals  at  one  period 
or  another  of  their  existence,  and  which  has  found  ex- 
pression, I  suppose,  in  nearly  every  literature,  is  here 
rendered  with  a  wonderful  romantic  and  mysterious 
charm.  Michaela  has  one  or  two  fine  melodies  ;  and 
Don  Jose  has  some  too  showy  tunes  for  a  ragamuffin 
common  soldier.  It  is  in  such  songs  as  are  given  to 
him  that  we  feel  Bizet's  ease  degenerating  into  idle 
volubility.  Though  he  had  in  him  a  considerable  strain 
of  the  romanticist,  he  was  trained  according  to  what  the 
Parisian  musicians  of  his  day  called  classical  traditions  ; 
and  melodies  classical  in  outline  ran  from  his  pen, 
when  there  was  nothing  in  the  words  to  inspire  him,  as 
freely  as  from  the  pen  of  the  mighty  Halevy  himself. 
A  host  of  composers — Herold,  for  instance — in  his  time, 
and  before  it,  had  earned  an  "  undying  fame  "  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  by  pouring  out  such  stuff  for  a 
world  eager  to  imbibe  it  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  trick  did  not  seem  so  dangerous  to  Bizet  as  it  does 
now  to  us.  Even  in  the  wondrous  "  Over  the  hills  " — 
for  examples,  bars  5-13  on  page  125  of  the  English 
edition — there  are  glib  passages  better  adapted  to  the 
violin  than  the  voice,  and  of  no  effect  to  be  spoken  of 
even  on  the  violin.  But  in  spite  of  far  too  much  of  that 
volubility,  "Carmen"  stands  as  one  of  the  brightest, 
gayest,  most  healthy,  and  as  certainly  the  most  brilliant, 
opera  in  existence.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

IN  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  further  disquieting 
political  news  the  Stock  Markets  have  been  very 
inactive  during  the  week.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  Berlin  and  the  apparently 
friendly  spirit  in  which  his  proposals  have  been  received 
by  the  Emperor  William  and  by  the  German  press  would 
have  an  effect  upon  Chartereds.  In  reality  the  effect  has 
been  slight,  and  although  some  Rhodesian  sub-com- 
panies' shares  have  been  more  favourably  affected, 
Chartereds  have  scarcely  moved  at  all,  whence  it  may 
be  gathered  that  for  the  moment  the  public  is  disin- 
clined to  speculate.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  un- 
favourable character  of  a  nineteen-day  account  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  Stock  Exchange  operators  will  be 
justified,  although  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Easter  holidays 
will  follow  close  upon  the  next  Settlement  which  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  dulness.  The  general 
markets  have  shown  a  sagging  tendency  and  prices 
have  eased  off  under  the  pressure  of  a  very  few  profit- 
taking  sales.  The  downward  movement  has,  however, 
been  of  little  importance,  and  has  only  contributed  to  a 
greater  firmness  of  tone,  the  political  outlook  being 
more  settled  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  and 
trade  continuing  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  increas- 
ing activity.  A  very  small  increase  in  the  public  interest 
in  the  Stock  Markets  will  suffice  to  cause  a  re\  ival  of 
activity,  since  the  general  position  is  healthy  and 
there  has  of  late  been  no  over-speculation  in  any  depart- 
ment. 

The  rather  firmer  tendency  of  the  Money  Market  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  loans  due  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  week 
had  to  be  renewed  and  day  to  day  money  has  been 
firmer  at  2  J  to  a|  per  cent.,  as  against  1  :j  to  2  per  cent, 
last  week.    The  three  months'  discount  rate  is,  how- 
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ever,  only  a  trifle  higher  at  2I-  per  cent.,  and  the  Bank 
rate  remains  unchanged  at  3  per  cent.  The  Bank 
return  on  Thursday  showed  practically  no  change  in 
the  position,  the  reserve  being  remaining  unaffected 
although  the  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  fallen  1  per 
cent,  to  43.V  per  cent.  On  the  corresponding  date  last 
year  the  proportion  was  jj  per  cent,  lower  than  it  is  at  the 
presenttime.  A  large amountof  money hasevidcntly  been 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  during  the  week  as  "  other  " 
securities  are  up  ,£1,145,000,  nearly  ,£1,000,000  of 
which  appears  to  have  gone  to  increase  the  "other" 
deposits.  Government  disbursements  would  now,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  recommenced  on  a  large  scale,  since, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  revenue 
receipts  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  financial  year, 
the  public  deposits  have  only  been  increased  by 
,£207,000.  This  fact,  other  things  being  equal,  should 
shortly  contribute  to  greater  ease  in  the  Money  Market. 
The  present  increased  firmness  is  quite  normal  and 
expected,  and  fully  justifies  our  previous  forecasts. 
The  Government  disbursements  will  be  still  heavier  on 
and  after  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  as  these  will 
coincide  with  the  termination  of  the  .  present  long 
account  it  is  possible  that  during  and  after  the  holidays 
there  will  be  a  period  of  ease.  Neither  in  New  York 
nor  in  Berlin  does  the  monetary  outlook  display  any 
specially  disquieting  features. 

Home  Rails  have  been  the  firmest  market  of  the 
week,  the  continued  increases  in  the  traffic  receipts 
having  at  last  had  their  effect.  Great  Easterns  have 
again  come  into  favour  with  investors,  and  have  risen 
steadily  from  122  last  week  to  125  at  the  close  on 
Thursday.  This  company  reported  a  traffic  increase 
for  the  week  of  ,£6, 162,  making  an  aggregate  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  ^"44,700,  a  good 
showing,  though  not  so  good  as  those  of  several  other 
lines.  The  considerations  we  have  repeatedly  urged 
upon  investors  respecting  the  value  of  Brighton  "  A  " 
in  point  of  interest-yield  seem  also  at  last  to  have  had 
their  effect,  the  stock  having  risen  2]  since  last  week. 
The  opening  of  the  Great  Central  for  passenger  traffic 
has  depressed  Midland  and  Great  Northern  stocks,  the 
Deferred  of  the  former  company  being  down  ih  at  88 j, 
and  of  the  latter  1}  at  6p,  and  the  various  Great 
Central  issues  have  correspondingly  improved.  Never- 
theless we  consider  that  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Deferred  are  excellent  investment  stocks  at  their  present 
prices.  The  traffic  receipts  of  the  two  companies 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  show  the  large  increases 
of  ,£91,000  and  ,£43,000  respectively,  whilst  last  week 
the  Midland  had  again  a  big  increase  of  ,£12,000 
and  the  Great  Northern  of  ,£4,000.  The  pub- 
lished train  service  of  the  Great  Central  shows 
that  for  the  moment  at  least  its  competition  with 
the  two  other  companies  cannot  hope  to  be  very 
•effective  and  it  will  apparently  be  some  months  before 
its  road-bed  will  be  sufficiently  consolidated  to  permit 
of  running  trains  at  the  speeds  which  are  the  rule  on 
the  competing  systems.  The  worst  which  in  our 
opinion  can  be  expected  is  that  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  traffics  will  be  prevented  from  increas- 
ing as  they  are  increasing  at  present  and  since  this  will 
leave  the  dividend  prospects  unchanged  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  qualify  our  former  favourable  opinion, 
expressed  on  several  occasions,  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  Midland  Deferred  and  Great  Northern  "  A  " 
and  Deferred.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
the  great  increase  in  expenditure  last  year  on  the  two 
systems  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet 
the  threatened  competition  and  that  with  the  actual 
inauguration  of  a  rival  service  the  necessity  for  that 
increased  expenditure  must  be  to  a  large  extent 
removed. 

The  South-Eastern  and  London  Chatham  and  Dover 
Companies  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  second  reading 
of  their  Amalgamation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  very  large  majority  and  though  some  fears  are 
expressed  as  to  what  may  happen  to  the  measure  in 
Committee  the  main  point  has  now  been  achieved  by 
the  definite  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
The  violent  opposition  it  has  met  with  in  some  quarters 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  other  than  factious  and 


it  has  found  practically  no  sympathisers  amongst  the 
business  community.  It  is  not  so  much  that  competi- 
tion is  not  sometimes  a  good  thing  in  railway  matters. 
It  would  be  dangerous,  for  instance,  if  two  of  the 
big  Northern  lines  sought  power  to  amalgamate. 
But  the  position  of  the  two  Kent  railways  is  wholly 
different.  In  the  first  place  in  their  case  the  value  of 
competition  has  proved  wholly  illusory,  for  it  has  led 
solely  to  waste  and  inefficiency.  It  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  failure,  and  it  is  quite  time 
that  combination  should  have  a  chance.  Whatever 
happens,  the  services  of  the  two  companies,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  the  Chatham  line,  cannot  well  be  worse  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  since  the  companies  have  to 
pay  the  price  for  permission  from  Parliament  to  amalga- 
mate in  the  shape  of  increased  facilities  and  better 
terms  for  the  public  the  change  is  certain  to  result  in 
some  improvement.  But  there  is  a  further  considera- 
tion which  puts  the  two  Kent  companies  into  quite 
another  category  as  compared  with  the  Northern  lines. 
These  latter  link  together  great  industrial  centres 
which  provide  enough  traffic  for  several  competing 
lines  and  they  pass  through  quite  separate  agricultural 
districts.  The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  lines  serve  the 
same  districts,  and  have  unfortunately  for  them  no  large 
industrial  towns  on  their  systems.  The  areas  they  serve 
continually  overlap  and  their  competition  means  simply 
that  two  persons  are  always  employed  to  do  the  work 
which  one  could  do  equally  well.  By  the  amalgama- 
tion a  very  large  saving  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
working  expenses  and  in  the  cost  of  management  and 
it  is  just  this  economy  which  will  enable  the  combined 
companies  to  give  that  improved  service  and  accommo- 
dation for  which  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  clamours. 
It  is  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company  which  stands 
to  gain  most  from  the  combination  and  now  that  the  Bill 
has  passed  its  second  reading  we  consider  that  its 
Second  Preference  and  Ordinary  stocks  are  an  excellent 
speculative  investment. 

Our  advice  to  give  the  American  market  a  wide  berth 
at  the  present- juncture  has  been  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  During  the  week  there  has  been  a  decided 
reaction  in  American  rails,  and  on  Thursday  there  was 
an  exciting  day  in  New  York,  for  the  violent  oscillations 
of  certain  industrial  stocks  there  made  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  know  quite  where  he  stood  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  whole  position  now  hinges 
upon  the  future  of  the  Money  Market  in  New  York  and 
to-day's  Bank  statement  is  awaited  with  some  anxiety. 
Whether  it  is  because  of  the  large -export  of  securities 
to  America  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  hitherto  New  York 
has  not  found  it  possible  to  make  an  effective  demand 
for  gold  in  London,  and  such  relief  as  has  been  afforded 
to  the  tight  Money  Market  there  has  been  due  to  the 
influx  of  money  from  the  interior.  The  speculation 
in  American  industrials  and  the  combine  mania  have 
undoubtedly  been  overdone,  and  if  it  should  topple 
to  its  fall  American  railroad  securities,  which  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  we  take  much  interest 
on  this  side,  must  necessarily  be  affected.  On 
the  other  hand  the  movement  of  trade  and  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  not  less  certainly  very  real  and 
important  and  it  may  in  the  end  enable  the  New  York 
market  to  get  over  its  difficulties  without  a  crisis.  He 
would  be  rash,  therefore,  who  ventured  to  prophesy 
what  will  be  the  future  course  of  affairs  in  this  depart- 
ment and  the  safest  advice  is  to  stand  aside  and  let 
others  win  or  lose.  A  point  of  danger  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
American  money  at  present  engaged  in  Berlin  and 
its  sudden  withdrawal  would  in  all  probability  lead 
to  a  strained  situation  in  the  German  capital  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  occurred  last  year  when  the 
French  support  of  German  houses  was  withdrawn. 

The  copper  market  has  undergone  some  vicissitudes 
since  we  last  wrote  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  a  very  necessary  reaction  had  set  in.  But  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  much-talked-of  copper  combine, 
engineered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  was  a  reality  gave 
new  encouragement  to  the  speculators  and  a  recovery 
in  the  price  of  copper  imparted  renewed  firmness  to 
copper-mining  shares.     We  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  affairs  are  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  is  stated. 
No  doubt  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  already  controls 
the  Utah  Consolidated  market,  but  no  combine 
can  possibly  be  successful  which  does  not  include 
the  Anaconda  Company,  and  though  some  tentative 
efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  control  of  this 
important  producer  our  information  is  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  any 
appreciable  number  of  shares  in  the  company.  Nor  is 
it  as  yet  at  all  clear  that  the  adhesion  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Company  has  been  obtained.  The  whole  business  is 
now  apparently  nothing  but  a  mad  gamble  and  should 
be  avoided.  Stocks,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
are  now  slightly  higher  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  appreciation  in  the  price  of  the  metal  during  the 
past  twelve  months  will  lead  to  an  enormously  increased 
production  as  soon  as  the  new  mines  already  developing 
g'et  to  work.  Consequently  the  present  boom  cannot 
possibly  be  maintained  very  long  and  those  will  be 
wisest  who  get  out  most  quickly. 

The  recent  reaction  in  Kaffirs  seems  to  have  reached 
ics  culmination  on  Thursday  afternoon  when  a  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  by  the  "bears"  to  depress 
quotations.  They  were  successful  for  a  time  owing  to 
a  rumour  which  was  diligently  spread  through  the 
House  that  the  negotiations  between  the  leaders  of 
the  mining  industry  and  the  Transvaal  Government 
had  been  finally  abandoned.  What  had  really  occurred 
was  precisely  the  opposite,  for  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  big  South  African  financial 
houses  on  Thursday  very  definite  progress  was 
made  towards  a  perfectly  amicable  understanding 
with  President  Kruger.  We  were  the  first  to  announce 
the  important  fact  that  these  negotiations  were  actually 
in  progress  and  were  then  careful  to  point  out  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  cancellation  of  the  dynamite 
monopoly  or  any  other  of  the  absurd  rumours  which 
have  been  disseminated,  and  which  if  believed 
could  only  result  in  disappointment.  The  tendency 
of  the  negotiations  is  quite  general  and  the  most 
important  feature  connected  with  them  is  that 
the  first  advances  were  made,  not  by  the  mining 
industry,  but  by  President  Kruger  and  his  advisers. 
What  the  leaders  of  the  industry  have  done  has  been  to 
respond  cordially  to  these  first  advances  on  the  part  of 
the  Transvaal  Executive,  and  the  result  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  an  entire  relaxation  of  the  tension,  which  has 
always  existed  and  which  has  been  the  more  severe 
since  the  Jameson  raid,  between  the  leading  financiers 
of  the  Kaffir  market  and  the  Transvaal  Government. 
A  change  from  the  jealous  and  suspicious  attitude 
President  Kruger  has  always  maintained  to  one 
of  amity  and  co-operation  with  the  gold-mining 
industry  will  necessarily  benefit  enormously  the  mines 
of  the  Witwatersrand  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
overcome  at  last  the  long-standing  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  native  labour,  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  thefts  of  gold  which  have  in  the  past 
sorely  hampered  their  operations.  What  the  immediate 
effect  upon  the  market  of  this  radical  change  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal  will  be  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  big  houses  are  opposed 
to  any  semblance  of  a  boom  and  that  what  they  desire 
is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  market  based  upon  the 
merits  of  the  mines.  Moreover  the  negotiations  are 
as  yet  only  in  their  initial  stage,  but  if,  as  we  believe 
\.  ill  be  the  case,  they  end  satisfactorily,  in  the  long  run 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  very  considerable  advance  in 
values  in  that  section  of  the  South  African  market 
devoted  to  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  new  issue  of  shares  by  the  Randfontcin  Estates 
which  is  shortly  to  be  made  is  rather  a  large  demand 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson. 
1 1  is  understood  that  the  issued  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  be  increased  by  1, 000,000  ,£1  shares,  of  which 
500,000  will  shortly  be  offered  to  the  shareholders  pro 
rata  at  £3  apiece  :  that  is  to  say  ,£1,500,000  is  asked 
for  as  an  instalment.  The  past  history  of  the  Rand- 
fontein companies  ctoes  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  in  any 
way  this  enormous  increase.  The  I.anglaagte  Estate,  for 
instance,  last  year  crushed  271,000  tons  of  ore,  and 
obtained  only  an  average  yield  of  9.47  dwts.  per  ton. 


The  profits  are  not  given,  but  they  could  scarcely 
amount  to  more  than  10s.  per  ton.  The  Robinson 
Randfontein  average  yield  for  the  whole  of  1898  was 
10.63  dwts.,  that  of  the  Langlaagte  Star  9.65  dwts.„ 
of  the  Porges  Randfontein  10.12  dwts.  and  of  the  North 
Randfontein  only  6.45  dwts.  If  the  Robinson  Group 
would  vouchsafe  more  information  with  regard  to 
profits  and  working  costs  we  should  feel  much  more 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  new  issue. 

The  Rhodesian  market  has  been  active  during  the 
week  and  the  shares  of  the  producing  mines,  notably 
those  of  the  Geelong  Company,  show  substantial  ad- 
vances. The  Rhodesian  finance  companies  have  also 
benefited,  but  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  effect 
upon  Chartereds  has  been  very  slight.  The  activity  of 
the  market  has  brought  into  notice  various  companies 
which  have  been  little  heard  of  since  the  rinderpest  and 
other  accidents  effectually  stopped  operations  two  years 
ago.  One  of  these,  Vincent's  Rhodesia,  which  was 
favourably  reported  upon  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  mining  commissioner,  is  now  resuming 
operations,  and  as  it  has  funds  in  hand  sufficient  to 
erect  a  mill  and  its  properties  have  been  developed  far 
enough  to  give  fair  prospects  of  success  the  ,£i  shares 
at  7.V.  seem  a  cheap  though  somewhat  speculative 
purchase.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Mr.  Rhodes, 
whilst  in  Berlin,  entered  into  any  negotiations  with 
regard  to  railways  in  German  East  Africa,  the  territory 
in  which  the  South-West  Africa  Company  is  deeply 
interested.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  Berlin  finan- 
cial house,  the  Disconto-Gesellschaft,  has  agreed  to 
contribute  half  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railway 
necessary  to  open  up  and  develop  ths  rich  copper 
deposits  the  South-West  Africa  Company  has  dis- 
covered. How  rich  the  deposits  are  is  not  yet  known, 
but  the  insiders  speak  very  highly  of  the  prospects  of 
the  district. 

The  Alliance  Assurance  Company  this  year  together 
with  its  annual  accounts  issues  a  valuation  report. 
The  fire  account  shows  that  the  premium  income  was 
.£543,729,  of  which  56  per  cent,  was  absorbed  in  pay- 
ment of  claims,  and  36  per  cent,  in  expenses.  Both 
these  items  are  heavier  than  usual,  the  claims  especially 
being  much  in  excess  of  the  average.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  forj  such  a  heavy  loss  ratio,  for  the 
Alliance  is  by  no  means  a  company  to  take  a  bad  class 
of  business.  The  shareholders  receive  the  same  divi- 
dend as  usual,  namely  8s.  per  ,£20  share  with  £2  4s. 
paid  up,  the  result  being  that  the  balance  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account  is  ,£90,000  instead  of  ,£100,000  as  it 
was  last  year.  The  life  account  shows  a  larger  amount 
of  new  business  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  new 
assurances  for  the  first  time  exceeding  ,£1,000,000  and 
the  new  premiums  being  ,£42,325.  The  total  premium 
income  was  ,£322,944,  of  which  expenses  absorbed  10 
per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  adopted 
in  1895.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  business  was  propor- 
tionately large,  the  expenses  work  out  at  the  exception- 
ally low  rate  of  46  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums  and 
4-6  of  renewals.  The  life  claims  "uere  appreciably 
heavier  than  usual,  being  ,£222,038  as  compared  with 
,£197, 000  in  1897. 

The  report  of  the  actuarial  investigation  shows  that 
the  liabilities  were  valued  on  the  same  3  per  cent,  basis 
as  was  adopted  both  five  and  ten  years  ago.  This  rate 
does  not  leave  a  very  large  margin  when  compared 
with  the  3|  per  cent,  earned  upon  the  funds  during 
1898.  The  net  result  of  the  valuation  shows  a  surplus 
earned  during  the  five  years  of  ^313,462.  Of  this 
amount  ,£310,000  is  divided,  ,£248,000  going  to  the 
participating  policy-holders  and  ,£62,000  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  details  of  the  bonuses  that  this  amount 
will  yield  in  old  policies  are  not  given  and  there  IS 
nothing  to  show  whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than 
they  were  five  years  ago.  The  policies  issued  in  1894 
and  since  receive  a  bonus  of  30.V.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
w  hich  is  not  specially  good  considering  that  the  Alliance 
premiums  at  most  ages  are  by  no  means  low.  The 
,£62,000  paid  to  the  shareholders  is  equivalent  to 
about  |),  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  during 
the  five  years,  and  if  this  amount  be  added  to  the 
expenses    the    management    no    longer    appears  so 
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economical,  although  even  with  this  addition  the 
expenses  were  below  the  average.  The  total  funds  of 
the  company  now  exceed  four  and  three-quarter  millions 
and  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  which  Lord 
Rothschild  is  the  chairman  they  appear  to  be  excellently 
invested,  although  the  details  of  the  assets  are  some- 
what scanty.   


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  REVISION  OF  ESTABLISHMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Huyton,  Liverpool,  13  March,  1899. 
Sir, — Your  seasonable  article  on  this  subject  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  read  with  sympathetic  interest  by  those 
who  wish  prosperity  to  the  Church  of  England.  You 
do  well  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  Evangelical 
party — the  religious  portion  of  the  Evangelical  party  of 
course  you  mean — is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  designs 
of  the  ultra-Protestants  who  masquerade  in  its  name, 
and  that  the  extreme  Ritualism  of  a  few  unwise  clergy- 
men does  not  represent  the  mind  of  the  mass  of  reason- 
able High  Churchmen  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  authors 
of  the  manifesto  of  the  English  Church  Union  apparently 
do  not  wish  their  declaration  to  be  taken  too  seriously 
Moreover,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  the 
present  terms  of  "  Establishment  "  need  more  or  less 
revision. 

What,  however,  the  public  generally  do  not  seem  to 
understand  is  the  real  aim  of  those  who  are  carrying  on 
the  present  agitation — the  supporters  and  instructors  of 
Mr.  John  Kensit  and  opponents  of  the  Bishops,  whose 
political  leader  is  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  whose 
most  eminent  ecclesiastical  patrons  are  understood  to 
be  the  Bishops  of  Liverpool  and  Sodor  and  Man,  and 
whose  ideas  and  wishes  generally  find  expression  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Church  Association.  Yet, 
up  and  down  the  country,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, the  agents  and  lecturers  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation are  constantly  declaiming  against  "  prelatical 
traitors  "  and  Lord  Salisbury's  dispensation  of  ecclesias- 
tical patronage,  as  if  they  would  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  such  a  reform  in  Church  and  State  as  would 
render  membership  in  the  former  intolerable  to  all  save 
their  own  party,  or,  as  an  alternative,  "disestablish^ 
ment."  They  do  not  desire  the  latter,  it  is  true,  but  in 
their  efforts  to  exclude  from  the  Church  the  "  Sacer- 
dotalists  "  they  willingly,  and  even  eagerly,  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  most  violent  political  Dissenters, 
whose  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ideas  are  in  general 
agreement  with  their  own.  Seemingly,  they  would 
prefer  the  breaking  up  and  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  to  a  continuance  of  the  broad  toleration  which, 
as  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  it  now  gives  to 
men  of  different  schools. 

In  order  to  justify  the  agitation,  laborious  attempts 
are  made  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  an  idea  which 
is  contrary  to  both  historical  fact  and  the  traditions  of 
the  National  Church.  That  idea  is  that  the  Church 
was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Church  Association  Protestantism,  and  that 
it  is  properly,  truly  and  adequately  represented  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  that  assembly  now 
includes  "  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels  and  Heretics,"  Papists, 
Dissenters  of  all  sorts,  and  men  who  are  not  even 
professedly  Christian.  Convocation,  the  agitators  urge, 
is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
any  authority,  and  the  bishops,  it  is  contended,  are 
merely  State  officers  who  ought  to  carry  into  effect 
Church  Association  "  law,"  or  be  deprived  of  their  sees 
and  deposed  from  the  Episcopal  office. 

Such,  briefly  and  roughly  described,  is  the  situation 
as  I  think  it  must  be  regarded  by  fair-minded  observers 
who  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
current  circumstances. 

That  the  "  establishment  has  reached  paralysis  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  courts  "  is  a  fact  too  evident  to 
be  denied,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Arch- 
bishops are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  remedy  present 
grievances.  Lord  Halifax  is,  I  think,  wise  in  advising 
clergymen  of  his  following  to  plead  before  the  Arch- 
bishops'newly  proposed  tribunal  in  case  of  need.  An 
ideal  court,  such  as  he  desires,  is  not  a  possible  one  at 


present.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  formed  while  the  Church 
remains  established,  and  therefore  he — and  indeed  alt 
reasonable  Churchmen — will  do  well  to  support  the 
Bill  for  reforming  or  reconstructing  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  A  pretty  sure  sign  that 
the  move  the  Primates  are  making  is  one  in  the  right- 
direction,  is  visible  in  the  hostility  to  it  manifested  by 
Church  Associationists  and  other  supporters  of  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt.  It  is,  as  you  say,  "of  the 
first  importance  that  the  good  sense  of  thoughtful  men- 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Church  question  ;  " 
but  such  good  sense  and  the  party  rancour  and  lawless 
spirit  of  incorrigible  malcontents,  and  especially  the 
factious  spirit  of  the  anti-bishop  agitation,  must  be 
inevitably  opposed. — I  am,  &c. 

E.  Ridgwav. 


THE   HOPE  FOR  ENGLISH  OPERA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Riviera  Palace,  Nice,  12  March,  1899. 

Sir, — J.  F.  R.'s  article  on  Opera  contained  many 
wholesome  truths;  but  I.  e  writer  surely  missed  the 
controlling  factor  of  the  whole  matter?  Surely  it  is 
that  being  a  commercial  people  we  always  expect  opera 
to  be  a  commercial  success,  which  it  never  can  be.  No 
one  has  ever  made  it  "  pay  ;"  but  trying  to  do  so,  is 
surely  the  secret  of  its  bad  state  in  England.  Other 
nations  can't  make  it  pay.  But  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  nothing  is  good  that  is  not  a  financial 
success.  Hence  managers  play  the  same  old  favourites 
over  and  over  again,  striving  to  make  receipts  equal 
expenses,  and  seldom  dare  to  bring  out  anything  fresh, 
unless  it  has  already  received  a  reputation  abroad.  For 
we  take  ever)  thing  from  abroad  ;  the  foreign  managers 
take  nothing  from  us.  They  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  London  Opera.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford  and  other  English  com  • 
posers  have  taken  their  operas  abroad  and  have  had 
there  successes  denied  to  them  at  home.  Commissions- 
are  of  very  little  use,  because  it  is  not  a  commission 
that  the  true  and  cultivated  musician  wants  ;  but 
recognition  by  his  own  countrymen.  Until  an  opera 
house  is  open  to  them  they  will  not  write  English  operai 
at  all  ;  but  will  continue  to  write  operas  in  German 
style  and  have  them  played  in  Germany. 

We  can  never  be  an  artistic  nation,  till  at  least  the 
well-educated  part  of  us  ceases  to  apply  to  Art  (and 
Literature)  the  same  principles  of  value  as  it  applies  tC' 
coals  or  cheese.' — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  B.  Money  Coutts. 

THE  DAISY  AND  ITS  KELTIC  LEGEND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Limes,  Elmstead,  Colchester,  13  March,  1859. 

Sir, — In  return  for  the  interest  felt  in  and  pleasure 
derived  from  Mr.  Hudson's  excellent  and  suggestive 
article  in  your  last  number  on  "  The  Human  in  Floral 
Colours,"  and  in  atonement  for  my  "fault"  in  a  small 
degree,  would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  how  naturally 
Mr.  Hudson,  when  he  touches  the  daisy,  might  have 
referred  to  or  quoted  the  daisy's  Keltic  legend  ?  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  Keltic  people  that  when  an  infant  was 
taken  away  from  earth  a  flower  was  sent.  Malvina 
lost  her  infant  son,  and  was  inconsolable  ;  sat  brooding 
lonely,  and  would  not  look  out  even  upon  the  sunshine. 
At  length  some  of  her  attendants  returned  from  a 
journey,  full  of  something  new.  They  found  the 
sorrowing  mother  sitting  like  a  statue.  "  Oh,  Malvina.. 
your  infant  has  come  back,  come  back — a  wondrous 
new  flower  has  come  to  earth — white  are  its  leaves 
near  the  heart,  but  nearer  the  edges  tinged  with 
pink  or  crimson  like  an  infant's  flesh.  When  the  wind 
waves  it  on  the  hillside,  you  might  say  that  there  an 
infant  in  play  moves  from  side  to  side.  Oh,  Malvina,. 
come,  come,  and  see  it."  And  Malvina  rose  and  looked 
upon  her  flower  and  no  more  mourned,  saying,  "This 
flower,  Malvina's  son  returned,  will  comfort  all  mothers 
that  have  lost  their  infants." 

About  cuckoos  :  Mr.  Rowley  ("  Ibis  "  1865,  pp. 
178-9)  tells  that  he  has  taken  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  as 
late  as  29  July,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  found  a 
young  cuckoo  unable  to  fly  on  28  July.    Clearly,  the 
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adult  cuckoos  could  not  have  waited  to  turn  the  eggs 
and  young  out  of  the  nest  Mr.  Rowley  saw,  and  the 
question  is,  Who  turns  out  the  eggs  and  young  in  such 
belated  cases,  as  I  know  they  are  turned  out  ?  Is  it 
the  young  cuckoo,  or  is  it  the  victimised  birds  ?  These 
are  the  only  two  that  could  do  it. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Alexander  H.  Japp. 

[In  the  article  on  the  cuckoo,  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  4  March,  the  name  "Ray"  should  have  been 
"Rey:"  the  allusion  being  to  Dr.  Rey,  whose  study 
of  the  life-history  of  the  cuckoo  has  been  of  such 
value  to  ornithologists,  and  not  to  John  Ray  the 
great  naturalist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  described 
by  Pulteney  as  "the  Aristotle  of  England."  Mr. 
Japp's  account  of  the  cuckoo's  blue  egg,  found  by 
a  friend  of  his  in  a  nightingale's  nest,  is  novel  as 
well  as  interesting,  as  is  also  his  account  of  the 
magpie  eating  hairy  caterpillars.  One  writer  has  stated 
that  the  cuckoo's  blue  egg  is  never  found  except  in  the 
redstart's  or  pied  flycatcher's  nest,  and  many  besides 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  are,  we  think,  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  Cuculus  canorus  is  the  only  bird  in  this 
country  which  devours  hairy  caterpillars.  Though  the 
young  cuckoo,  after  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  un- 
doubtedly ejects  eggs  as  well  as  young,  which  share 
its  quarters,  we  are  convinced  (with  Jenner)  that  the 
foster-parent  sometimes  turns  out  her  unhatched  eggs 
as  soon  as  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched — a  matter  with 
which  we  may  deal  at  some  future  time. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  MUSCAT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  13  March,  1899. 

Sir,— With  respect  to  your  leader  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  the  nth  inst.  on  the  "Muscat  Misunder- 
standing," may  I  ask  who  or  what  was  the  French 
Agent  ?  Was  he  a  Consul  or  a  Charge  d'affaires  ? 

If  only  a  Consul,  had  he  authority  or  power  to 
"  sneak  "  a  treaty  ?  Having  "  sneaked  "  it,  as  a  "  real 
smart  "  officer,  why  keep  the  meritorious  action  secret 
from  his  Government? 

Was  it  that  his  "  trop  de  zele  "  was  inconvenient  at 
headquarters,  and,  consequently,  to  be  ignored  till  some 
more  fitting  opportunity? 

Meanwhile  the  English  Government  got  wind  of  the 
dark  treaty,  and  acted. 

Far  from  me  to  blame  Monsieur  Delcasse  for  his 
diplomatic  disavowal  of  his  assent  !  "La  parole  nous 
est  donnee  pour  deguiser  la  pensee,"  said  Talleyrand, 
and  in  such  matters  the  indiscreet  agent  is  thrown 
overboard.  It  was  such  underhand  action  by  a  French 
Consular  officer  (Monsieur  Francois  Deloncle)  which 
cost  King  Thibau  the  throne  of  Burmah,  and  numerous 
•other  instances  can  be  given  where  the  imprudent 
action  of  an  over-zealous  officer  has  been  denied. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ex-Consul. 


"A   ROMANISING  CAUCUS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —Sir  William  Harcourt's  hasty  flout  at  a 
"  romanising  caucus  "  has  not  evoked  the  serious  pro- 
tests which  it  deserved.  When  will  the  silly  Protestant 
herd  realise  that  Anglicanism  is  the  stoutest  of  the 
Church's  bulwarks  against  Roman  aggression  ;  that 
the  Papal  propaganda,  if  it  has  not  instigated  recent 
Protestant  excesses,  is  jubilant  over  the  impression 
they  have  made  ;  in  a  word,  that  those  who  mislike  a 
crude  materialistic  Christianity  need  a  refuge,  at  once 
elevating  and  patriotic,  within  the  National  Church  ? 
The  reception  accorded  to  recent  travellers  by  Orthodox 
ecclesiastics  in  Russia  and  Servia,  besides  pointing  to  a 
possibility  of  eventual  reunion,  serves  to  indicate  the 
direction  which  refugees  may  take  if  their  position 
should  he  rendered  intolerable  within  the  Anglican 
communion.  And  in  the  eye  of  Rome  there  are  none  so 
heterodox  as  the  Orthodox  establishments. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  very 
humble,  very  obedient  servant, 

1  lERBERT  Vivian. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  EUROPEAN  OCCUPATION  OF  INDIA. 

"A  History  of  British  India."    By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter. 
Vol.  I.    London  :  Longmans,  Green.  1899. 

SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER'S  original  intention  was  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  India  from  the  very 
earliest  period.  Unhappily  the  material  collected  during 
long  years  in  out  of  the  way  corners  of  India  was 
lost  in  a  wreck,  and  the  project  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  a  History  of  British  India.  The  volume  now 
published  deals  mainly  with  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  Europe  and  India  in  the  centuries  preceding 
the  appearance  of  England  on  the  scene.  The  history 
of  early  Indo-European  trade  is  the  history  of  those 
nations  who  commanded  the  three  well-marked  land 
routes  which  that  trade  followed.  The  Jew,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Saracen  and  the  Republics  of  the  Mediterranean 
move  in  turn  across  the  stage.  Each  for  a  time  con- 
trols, restricts  or  encourages  the  commerce  by  which 
his  nation  is  enriched.  The  first  act  in  the  world-drama 
ends  with  the  triumph  of  the  Ottoman  arms  and  the  rise  of 
their  naval  power.  In  the  struggle  between  Christendom 
and  Islam  all  the  Eastern  approaches  from  India  were 
blocked  by  sea  and  land.  The  struggle  was  thereby 
transferred  to  another  scene.  Strangled  in  the  East, 
partly  by  the  triumph  of  the  Turks,  partly  by  the 
monopoly  to  which  Venice  still  clung,  the  Indian  trade 
sought  out  the  ocean  track  which  it  was  believed 
lay  open  round  Africa.  The  credit  for  the  initiation  of 
this  enterprise  rests  wholly  with  Portugal.  It  re- 
ceived its  first  impulse  from  the  great  half-English 
pioneer,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Supported  by 
the  strong  line  of  Aviz  kings,  it  lasted  through  eight 
decades.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Vasco  da 
Gama  had  led  his  fleet  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
anchored  at  Calicut.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  into  direct  contact  with  India. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  relations  between  East  and  West 
ceased  to  be  purely  commercial.  The  epoch  of  conquest 
had  begun,  and  the  conception  of  European  sovereignty 
in  India,  which  perished  with  Alexander,  was  revived 
by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  century  which  was  to  elapse  before  English 
fleets  appeared  in  Indian  waters,  Portugal  crushed  the 
sea-power  of  the  Moslems  east  of  Aden,  established 
strong  naval  bases  at  commanding  points  on  the  African, 
Persian  and  Indian  coasts,  spread  her  conquests  to  the 
Spice  Islands  and  planted  her  government  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  To  appreciate  the  subsequent  achievements 
of  England  it  is  necessary  to  bear  firmly  in  mind  that 
Portugal  never  penetrated  beyond  the  sea-coast  of  India. 
Her  operations  were  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  naval 
stations  and  a  narrow  adjoining  territory  from  which 
she  could  draw  supplies.  In  the  zenith  of  her  power, 
the  area  of  her  Indian  possessions  scarcely  exceeded 
what  she  holds  to-day.  Exclusive  commerce  was  the 
chief  aim  of  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English  alike. 
In  those  early  days  the  stronghold  of  lucrative  trade 
was  held  to  lie  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  efforts  of 
each  nation  in  turn  were  directed  to  secure  the  monopoly. 
India,  as  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  puts  it,  was  a  halfway  house 
for  the  richer  traffic  of  the  Spice  Islands.  She,  in  fact, 
was  only  an  incident  in  the  struggle  for  the  greater 
prize.  No  European  nation  had  then  contemplated  a . 
sovereignty  extending  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas. 
That  conception  grew  in  later  days  and  by  slow  degrees. 
It  may  have  entered  into  the  dreams  of  Bussy  and 
Dupleix.  The  glory  of  its  realisation  is  all  our  own. 
These  considerations  should  modify  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's 
view  that  England  has  been  but  the  residuary  legatee 
of  an  inheritance  amassed  by  other  luiropean  nations, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  is  an  epic, 
compared  to  which  the  early  labours  of  England  are  plain 
prose.  Portuguese  achievements  were  more  picturesque 
perhaps  and  certainly  more  theatrical  ;  bul  the  achieve- 
ments of  England  surpass  them  in  greatness  and  are. 
hardly  less  rich  in  romance. 

The  early  success  of  Portugal  was  due  to  t he  dynastic 
energy  of  a  single  House.  Her  people  lacked  the  firm- 
ness of  character  and  the  capacity  for  sustained  effort 
necessary  to  expansion  or  to  maintenance  of  dominion. 
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The  East  overpowered  them.    Corruption  luxury  and 
sloth  succeeded  the  endurance  and  daring-  by  which 
their  position  was  won.    Sir  W.  Hunter's  picture  of 
Goa  in  its  greatness  and  decline  fully  explains  why 
Portugal  failed  to  hold  her  own.    When  nepotism  and 
immorality  reign  supreme,  when  offices  of  State  are 
sold  by  auction  or  bartered  for  degrading  considera- 
tions, when  mercenary  aliens  fill  the  army  and  man  the 
fleet,  when  men  have  lost  their  valour  and  women  their 
virtue,  the  end  of  a  nation  is  not  far  off.  Portuguese 
supremacy  in  the  East  was  maintained  by  her  naval 
power  ;  when  it  was  crushed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  she  fell  an  easy  prey.    The  edifice  which  it 
had  taken  two  centuries  to  build  crumbled  in  a  single 
decade.    While  Holland  dispossessed  her  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, England  swept  her  fleets  from  the  Indian  seas. 
Her  departure  left  the  two  Protestant  sea-powers  of 
Europe  to  fight  for  the  commerce  of  the  East.    By  a 
natural  process  of  evolution   rival  East  India  com- 
panies  were   brought   simultaneously  into  existence 
to   organise   the   trade    and    secure   its  monopoly. 
Earlier  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch   and  the 
national  support  accorded  to  their  enterprise  secured 
them  the  most  coveted  prize — the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Spice  Islands.    The  chain  of  events  which  ended 
with  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  left  them  in  undisputed 
control  of  the  Archipelago,  and  directed  the  efforts  of 
the  English  to  strengthening  the  hold  they  had  mean- 
while gained  on  India.    The  volume  ends  at  this  point 
where  the  main  purpose  of  the  history  begins.  Thus 
accident  or  destiny  or,  to  call  it  by  another  name,  the 
resultant  of  conflicting  forces,  determined  the  scene  of 
England's  greatest  triumph. 

From  the  events  so  far  recorded  Sir  W.  Hunter  deduces 
two  lessons.  No  European  nation  has  won  supremacy 
in  the  East  which  was  not  ready  to  defend  it  with  its 
utmost  resources.  Nor  has  any  Western  nation  pre- 
served its  ascendency  in  the  East  after  it  has  lost  its 
position  in  Europe.  Two  others  are  writ  large  across 
the  story.  One  is  that  ascendency  in  the  East  has 
fallen  to  that  European  nation  which  has  commanded 
the  seas  and  controlled  the  water  routes  by  the  possession 
of  naval  stations.  How  far  the  completion  of  railway 
communication  on  the  ancient  land  routes  may  modify 
this  principle  is  a  problem  our  statesmen  have  to  keep 
before  them.  The  second  lesson  is  that  ultimate 
success  rests  with  the  people  who,  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  East,  can  maintain  unimpaired  the  moral  and 
physical  strength  of  their  race,  and  preserve  their  dis- 
tinctive habits  as  well  as  their  distinctive  nationality. 
It  is  a  common  reproach  against  the  English  that  they 
have  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Indian  natives  with 
the  insular  exclusiveness  of  a  conquering  race.  The 
experience  of  Portugal,  Holland,  and  France  shows  that 
this  very  isolation  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  our 
strength.  In  the  most  interesting  of  his  chapters  Sir 
W  Hunter  tells  how  the  Portuguese  fell  back  to  the 
level  of  the  people  they  governed.  Later  on  we  find  a 
similar  tendency  among  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and  the 
French  in  Madras  and  Bengal.  The  moral  of  the  story 
s  that  while  the  Dutch  are  drained  by  an  interminable 
.var  in  Achin,  the  English  of  to-day  in  India  still  live 
heir  own  lives,  retain  their  vigour  and  ascendency,  and 
ind  their  cooks  and  butlers  among  the  descendants  of 
Da  Costa  and  Suarez. 


THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family."  Compiled  by 
Margaret  M.  Verney.  Vol.  IV.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.  1899. 
|"T  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  country  that  freedom 
*  from  foreign  invasion  and  disorder  at  home,  such 
;s  gave  to  the  flames  many  of  the  stateliest  homes 
n  France  with  their  priceless  contents,  has  preserved 
cores  of  family  records,  which  the  good  sense  and 
liety  of  present  representatives  are  throwing  open  to 
he  public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  form  an  accurate 
onception  of  the  life  led  by  the  class  which  during 
he  seventeenth  century  had  the  most  to  do  with 
haping  the  destinies  of  England.  Among  these 
ecords  those  of  the  Verney  family,  of  which  this 
olume  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  one,  will  hold  a 


high  place.  The  present  compiler  has  handled  her 
materials  with  exemplary  tact  and  reticence,  and,  in 
the  last  volume,  no  less  than  in  its  predecessors,  we 
have  to  commend  the  judgment  which  has  guided  the 
selection  of  the  papers  to  be  published.  We  might 
easily,  had  the  arrangement  fallen  into  less  skilful 
hands,  have  been  repelled  by  an  undigested  mass  of 
documents  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  carried  on  from 
page  to  page  by  a  coherent  narrative,  which  at  every 
moment  illustrates  the  politics,  the  trade,  and  the  social 
life  of  this  country  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. No  one  who  wishes  to  understand  that  period 
should  omit  to  read  this  book  carefully. 

As  in  former  volumes,  the  family  story  is  made  to 
centre  round  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  the  head  of  the  house, 
who  was  the  best  and  noblest  type  of  English  country 
gentleman.    Not  only  was  he  punctual  and  zealous  in 
discharge  of  every  public  obligation,  but  he  appears  to 
have  acted  on  every  occasion  as  the  friend  in  need  of  an 
army  of  relatives  and  dependants.    There  is  hardly  a 
family  to  be  found  in  which  there  is  not  one  member  to 
whom  the  others  instinctively  turn    for   advice  and 
material  assistance.     It  is  by  no  means  always  the 
head  who  occupies  this  position.    In  the  case  of  Sir 
Ralph  it  was,  and  it  seems  appropriate  that  he  should 
have  survived  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  leaving  in 
his  second  son  one  in  every  way  worthy  to  carry  on  the 
family  traditions,  while  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky 
Edmund,  who  would  assuredly  have  squandered  every- 
thing, predeceased  his  father.    This  second  son,  John, 
who    succeeded   to   the  Baronetcy,   and  afterwards 
became  the  first  Viscount  Fermanagh,  passed  twelve 
years  as  a  merchant  in  Aleppo  along  with  some  fifty 
other  Englishmen.     He  did  not   make   much  of  it. 
Foreign   competition   was  considerable  even  in  those 
days,   and  was  not  conducted   on  principles  of  the 
strictest  integrity.    So-called  "drap  de  Londres  "  was 
put  upon  the  market  by  France  and  Spain,  and  marked 
with  an  imitation  of  the  English  stamp.    On  his  return, 
John  set  about  finding  a  rich  wife  with  more  zeal  than 
delicacy,  but  did  not  succeed  till  eight  years  later.  He 
married  three  ladies  in  succession,  all  well  born,  well  off, 
and  good-looking-.   One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
is  that  which  details  the  elaborate  and  long-drawn-out 
wooings  of  Edmund,  the  eldest  son.    When  at  last  he 
did  secure  an  heiress,  the  poor  lady  proved  subject  to 
fits  of  depression,  which  rendered  her  quite  unfit  to  keep 
in  order  the  household  of  this  careless,  good-natured 
spendthrift  who  died  leaving  considerable  debts. 

We  have  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  during  the  Plague  in  the  country  districts,  not 
far  removed  from  London.    The  outbreaks  were  severe 
though  sporadic,  but  they  were  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  wholesale  terror  and  destruction  wrought  by 
such  epidemics  as  the  Black  Death.    Yet  in  some  places 
it  was  bad  enough  ;  for  two  months  there  were  fifty 
deaths  a  week  in  Southampton.     Sometimes  we  find 
markets  closed  and  highways  diverted,  as  at  Fenny 
Stratford.     Sir  Ralph  Verney's  sister,  Betty,  whose 
husband  had  a  living  near  Chelmsford,  writes  that  the 
Plague  is  there,  and  "  thos  which  bee  shut  up  would 
run  About  did  not  sum  stand  with  guns  redy  to  shoot 
them  if  they  stur."    But  the  same  lady's  practical  mind 
was  running  on  the  advantages  which  may  be  reaped  by 
the  survivors  in  such  times  of  national  disaster,  for  there 
are  "  many  ministers  dead  in  theis  times  of  Mortolity," 
and  her  brother  may  well  get  her  husband  one  of  the 
vacant  livings  ;  "  the  taxis  here  is  so  hi  and  the  plasiso 
smol  that  we  know  not  whot  to  doo."     Mary  of  the 
deaths  attributed  to  the  Plague  in  such  a  time  of  panic 
may  well  have  been   brought  about  by  some  other 
cause,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  small-pox  was 
simultaneously  raging  in  many  places.  Buckingham 
was  sorely  afflicted.     In  all  family  histories  of  the 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  fell  disease  is   always   obtruding  itself.     It  is 
impossible  to  picture  what  a  constant  terror  all  classes 
were  delivered  from  by  Jenner's  great  discovery  without 
reading  the  memoirs  of  those  days.    There  are  no  less 
than  seven  references  to  outbreaks  in   these  pages. 
In  fact,  it  was  at  least  as  common  an   incident  in  a 
gentleman's  life  then,  and  for  long  after,  as  influenza 
may  be  to-day.    If  the  "conscientious  objector  "  read 
a  little  more,  he  might  draw  more  advantage  from  the 
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lively  imagination  which  now  makes  him  a  danger  to 
the  community.  A  very  little  study  in  the  direction  we 
have  indicated  would  help  him  to  form  some  conception 
of  what  an  unvaccinated  England  means.  We  may 
also  gather  from  some  of  the  letters  collected  here 
what  havoc  was  wrought  in  family  fortunes  by  the  great 
Fire  of  London.  One  family  who  lived  on  house-rents 
lost  all  but  one  house  bringing  in  £18  a  year,  and  the 
Verneys  got  up  a  family  subscription  to  rebuild  a 
relative's  residence  in  the  Temple.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  graphic  touches  is  supplied  by  Mrs.  Isham,  who 
describes  a  part  of  the  country,  which  has  been  swept 
by  a  hurricane,  as  "a  place  as  naked  as  the  City  of 
London "  ! 

We  have  several  glimpses  of  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys 
which  do  not  tend  to  throw  much  new  light  on  an  un- 
pleasant character,  but  we  find  Pollexfen,  the  future 
defender  of  the  seven  Bishops,  and  Holt,  the  future 
Chief  Justice,  in  no  very  heroic  aspect  ;  they  both  refused 
to  give  their  opinion  on  a  matter  arising  out  of  an 
election,  when  the  Government  had  acted  with  the 
most  flagrant  ill-faith,  for  they  were  both  looking  to 
Jeffreys  for  promotion.  It  is  often  easier  to  show  a 
brave  face  in  a  large  public  matter  than  in  an  unim- 
portant one,  and  here  they  both  took  a  line  mean 
enough. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  this  volume  teems 
with  interest.  Not  the  least  entertaining  part  is  that 
which  deals  with  Sir  Ralph's  swaggering,  jolly  brother 
Tom,  with  his  tales  of  high  life,  varied  with  begging- 
letters  to  his  brother  and  nephew  ;  and  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  Dick  Hals,  who  was  hanged  for  a  highway- 
man, and  Fred  Turville,  who  suffered  for  the  same 
offence,  might  be  matched  in  many  family  records  of 
the  time.  The  former  once  owed  his  escape  to  Mounde- 
ford  Brams'or,  whose  brcther  John  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  "Memoirs"  published  by  the  Camden 
Society.  The  death  and  burial  of  Sir  Ralph  brings 
this  most  fascinating  book  to  a  close.  In  spite  of  the 
"blast  of  a  tremendous  time"  which  he  bore  in  his 
younger  da\s,  he  lived  and  died  in  the  old  house  at 
Claydon,  which  he  made  the  centre  and  rallying  place 
for  all  the  members  of  his  family.  We  must  not  omit 
to  commend  the  admirable  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  pictures  in  Claydon  House  which  illustrate  this 
work. 


THE  LAW-   OF  WAR. 

i 

"  Studies  in  International  Law."  By  Professor  Erskine 
Holland.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1898. 

SOME  of  these  essays  are  purely  ephemeral  and 
should  never  have  been  published  in  book  form  ; 
others,  however,  are  of  permanent  interest.  The 
right  to  bombard  an  open  coast  town,  for  instance,  is  a 
question  still  unsettled.  In  the  naval  manoeuvres  in 
1888  the  "enemy's  fleet"  received  instructions  to 
attack  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  detached 
cruisers  amused  themselves  by  shelling  watering-places 
on  the  Clyde,  and  threatening  to  bombard  bathing 
machines  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Professor  Holland 
energetically  protested  at  the  time  that  this  was  rank 
buccaneering.  The  mo>t  that  international  law  allows 
iii  ordinary  cases  is  a  requisition  of  reasonable  supplies 
or  money  contribution.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  the  wanton  annihilation  of  open  coast  towns 
has  been  often  condemned.  Consider  the  lame  defence 
set  up  by  England  for  the  destruction  of  Dieppe  in 
1694  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  reply  to  the  French 
proposal  of  devastation  along  the  English  Channel 
"that  it  was  unheard  of  among  the  civilised  portion 
of  mankind  ;  "  Youngfe's  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
burning  of  Paila  in  Chili  in  1871  for  non-payment  of 
money  as  "  worthy  only  of  the  most  lawless  pirate." 
A  generation  that  knows  little  of  the  conduct  of 
naval  war  scoffs  at  the  power  of  rules  to  control  it  ; 
none  the  less  the  n»ble  emotion  which  thrilled  the  Great 
Republic,  upon  the  capture  of  the  first  Spanish  prize,  a 
small  trading  boat  whose  captain  did  not  even  know 
that  war  had  been  declared,  had  to  yield  to  law. 
Sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  lor  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen to  clear  for  Spain  from  American  ports  ;  so 
the  prey  had  to  be  disgorged.  The  historical  case  is 
strong  enough,  but  the  argument  which  weighs  most 


with  Professor  Holland  is  that  of  equality  on  sea 
and  land.  The  devastation  of  an  unfortified  town  by 
land  forces  would  now  be  impossible  ;  the  same  im- 
munity must  be  allowed  to  open  ports.  The  Institute 
of  International  Law  resolved  at  the  Cambridge  meet- 
ing in  1895,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  bombardment  by  a  military 
and  that  by  a  naval  force.  This,  however,  seems  rather 
a  doubtful,  and  if  applied  generally  a  dangerous  pro- 
position. The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  always  have 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  different  from  those 
on  land.  The  sea  cannot  be  occupied  as  can  the  landl 
Difficulties  of  wind  and  wave  are  too  great.  The 
right  of  private  war  for  purposes  of  pillage  has 
disappeared  in  Europe  for  many  a  century  ;  but  there 
are  several  States,  Spain  and  America  amongst  them> 
who  have  never  given  up  the  right  to  use  privateers. 
And  in  any  case  the  use  of  the  sea  as  the  highway  of 
nations,  the  rights  of  neutral  merchantmen  in  time  of 
war  to  pass  and  repass  provided  they  do  not  transgress 
the  laws  of  blockade  and  contraband,  emphasise  the 
entire  difference  of  the  problem  in  the  case  of  the  sea. 
It  may  well  be  that  swift  detached  cruisers,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  may  demand  the  right  to  deai 
rapid  thrusts  at  open  towns  down  a  long  coast-line, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  always  made  good 
their  right  to  pick  up  and  make  prize  of  passing 
merchantmen  of  the  enemy.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
native  legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  Government, 
who  has  just  published  some  opinions  given  to  his 
Government  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  expresses 
himself  with  considerable  caution  on  this  question  of 
bombardment  ;  though  he  quotes  the  resolutions  of  the 
Institute  at  Cambridge. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  writer  on 
international  law  so  distinguished  as  Professor 
Holland  the  view  expressed,  not  once  but  several 
times,  that  International  Law  is  merely  public  opinion  : 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  law,  having  its  root  in 
the  national  will,  may  be  called  public  opinion  :  but  it 
is  public  opinion  passed  through  a  particular  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  mould,  "sanctified"  by  a  particular- 
process,  not  to  be  undone  or  altered  save  by  a  seconc? 
application  of  the  same  process.  Then  international 
law  has  its  formal  machinery  for  publication,  whether 
that  be  the  decree  of  a  prize  court,  settlements 
between  the  Great  Powers,  or  solemn  expressions  of 
State  policy  in  diplomatic  documents  :  it  is  true  the 
formal  rule  very  quickly  shades  off  into  the  pious 
opinion,  or  even  the  philosophic  doubt :  but  to  say- 
there  is  no  formal  rule  is  to  give  up  the  case  for 
international  law  altogether.  This  may  suggest  no- 
impasse  to  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  or  naval  officers  gene- 
rally ;  but  it  might  be  expected  to  give  pause  to  are 
international  lawyer. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  QUEEN  OF  POLAND. 

"  Marysienka."  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  London  ; 
Lleinemann.  1899. 

M WALISZEWSKI,  as  all  who  know  his  brilliant 
•  studies  of  Catherine  II.  and  Peter  the  Great 
are  aware,  is  the  avowed  champion  of  the  artistic- 
treatment  of  history.  He  has  the  creative  faculty,  the 
love  of  colour,  and,  in  no  small  measure,  the  histrionic 
sense.  Of  the  art  of  representation  he  is  a  master. 
He  makes  every  touch  in  the  scene  to  tell,  and 
quickens  the  dust  and  bones  of  the  past  with  potent 
and  penetrative  actuality.  In  "  Marysienka  "  he  has 
given  a  remarkable  example  of  this  magic.  The 
almost  unknown  and  all-forgotten  daughter  of  a 
French  officer,  Marysienka's  life  teemed  with  the  vicis- 
situdes, the  adventures,  and  the  triumphs  of  romance. 
At  the  outset  of  her  story  Marie  de  la  Grange  d'Arquien 
is  presented  to  us  as  a  small  traveller  in  the  grandiose- 
train  of  Marie  de  Gonzague,  Duchesse  de  Nevers,  Oft 
her  way  from  Paris  to  Poland  to  many  Ladislas  IV. 
We  see  a  "sweet  childish  face,"  scarcely  more  than 
four  years  of  age,  gazing  wonderinglv  from  one  of  the 
vehicles.  So  many  pretty  young  iadies  accompany 
Marie  de  Gonzague,  it  looks  as  if  she  were  the  head  of 
a  school.    It  is  a  charming  picture,  this  scene  of  Marie 
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d'Arquien's  debut,  and  recalls,  both  by  its  pictorial 
qualitv  and  vivacity,  Thackeray's  vivid  description  in 
"The  Four  Georges"  of  Herrenhauscn  and  its  Court. 
Doubtless,  the  little  Marie  was  the  least  regarded  of  all 
the  company.  Vet  she  was  fated  to  marry  a  rich  Polish 
magnate,  to  bewitch  and  fall  in  love  with  John  Sobieski, 
ind  finally  to  many  him  and  become  Queen  of  Poland 
rn  his  election  to  royal  estate. 

What  manner  of  woman  was  Mile.  Marie  d'Arquien, 
ivhom  the  Poles  came  to  know,  and  to  hate,  as 
'  Marysienka  "  ?  M.  Waliszewski  shows  at  all  points 
.•he  most  favourable  disposition  towards  the  French 
Oueen  of  Poland.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  than 
lust  to  Sobieski.  The  hero  of  Vienna  was,  assuredly, 
something  more  than  a  rather  gross  and  uxorious 
warrior,  as  M.  Waliszewski  depicts  him  at  the  height 
sf  his  renown.  Perhaps  he  is  holding  in  reserve  a 
study  of  the  Polish  hero,  or  is  content  to  leave  Sobieski 
so  M.  Korzon.  The  delicacy  and  sympathy  of  his 
jortraiture  of  Marysienka  are  beyond  question.  A  born 
ntrigante  as  she  was,  and  cleverly  as  she  played  her 
part  in  a  Court  that  was  a  nest  of  chicane  and  intrigue, 
;he  had  a  passion  rather  than  a  genius  for  the  art. 
tier  personal  fascination  was,  however,  extraordinary. 
Mever  was  man  more  hopelessly  enslaved  than  Sobieski 
n-  this  daughter  of  an  obscure  French  officer.  M. 
iValiszewski's  lively  conversational  interludes  and 
:xtracts  from  their  cryptographic  correspondence  afford 
;he  most  piquant  revelation  of  the  passionate  admiration 
)f  Sobieski  and  the  arts  of  the  wily  coquette  Marysienka. 
rhe  rhetorical  imagery  of  current  French  romances 
abounds  in  these  florid  effusions.  We  know  that  Mr. 
3epys  waxed  exceeding  cross  when  his  wife  insisted  on 
eading  "  Le  Grand  Cyrus  "  to  him.  No  wonder,  then, 
hese  romantic  lovers  bored  each  other  after  a  long 
ipell  of  this  epistolary  intercourse.  It  is,  perhaps, 
he  greatest  tribute  to  Marysienka's  charms  that 
he  impetuous  Sobieski  should  have  fallen  in  with 
ler  humour,  and  adopted  this  frigid  and  enigmatic 
style  of  writing.  Between  th-s  lines,  however,  you 
nay  feel  his  heart  beating  ;  but  of  Marysienka  it 
nust  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  she,  but  her  career,  that 
ieserves  to  be  called  romantic.  She  must  be  accounted 
10  common  adventuress,  even  among  the  greatest 
idventurers  of  history.  In  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
vhen  Poland  was  not  a  negligible  quantity  in  the 
■vorld  of  statecraft,  she  scored  off  France  and  Austria 
n  their  efforts  for  ascendency  in  Poland.  Especially 
Dertinacious,  if  not  invariably  successful,  was  she  in 
claying  her  cards  with  France  for  the  advancement  of 
ler  family.  It  is  an  amiable  trait  in  her  character  that 
>he  never  lost  a  chance  of  assisting  her  needy  and 
-ather  disreputable  father.  She  lived  to  see  the 
;oi  disant  Captain  d'Arquien  ennobled,  in  some  sort, 
:o  die  a  Cardinal  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven —a  destiny 
ilmost  as  strange  as  her  own.  "  Poor  Marysienka  !  " 
We  can  but  echo  M.  Waliszewski's  sigh.  She  lived  too 
ong  for  her  ambition,  outliving  Sobieski  and  his  glory. 
Her  sons  brought  her  discredit.  She  was  cast  out  of 
Poland.  She  fought  on  to  the  end  with  splendid 
:ourage  against  disappointment  and  misfortune. 
Forbidden  a  sight  of  Paris,  her  natural  paradise, 
she  was  appointed  an  asylum  at  Blois,  where  she  died 
in  1716.  Among  "sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings," 
eot  the  least  sad  is  the  end  of  Marysienka. 


THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

"The  Elements   of  Sociology."     A   Text-Book  for 

Colleges   and   Schools.     By  Professor  Franklin 

Henry  Giddings. 
"Economics."     By  Edward   Thomas  Devine.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    London  :  Macmillan 

and  Co.,  Limited. 

1^  O  new  university  would  be  considered  properly 
^  equipped  without  its  Chair  of  Economics,  either 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  Philosophy.  Its  im- 
portance began  with  the  increased  importance  of 
commerce,  but  was  not  conceived  of  in  an  exclusively 
commercial  sense  by  its  first  expounders.  They 
called  it  Political  Economy,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
study  peculiarly  appropriate  for  statesmen.  The  uni- 
versities took  it  up  from  this  point  of  view,  and  also  as 


an  intellectual  discipline,  and  a  branch  of  philosophy. 
To  practical  business  men  it  presented  itself  as  an 
organon  of  money-making  on  improved  principles,  and 
this  idea  has  been  so  curiously  developed  that  it  seems 
at  last  we  are  to  have  Chairs  of  Brewing  for  carrying 
on  the  teachings  of  economical  science  !  But  the  study 
of  sociology  is  in  a  very  different  position.  There  are 
no  professors  of  sociology  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  as 
far  as  we  can  discover  there  are  none  in  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Italy,  though  in  all  these  countries  there  are 
professors  without  number  of  anthropology,  ethnology, 
political  or  State  science,  and  other  special  subjects 
which  by  the  sociologist  are  looked  on  only  as 
furnishing  his  data  There  is  a  Chair  of  "  Histoire 
de  l'Economie  Sociale "  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
whose  teaching  province  is  "  L'ensemble  des  con- 
ditions morales  et  materielles  des  Societes,"  but  as 
it  is  also  called  the  Chair  of  "  Economie  Politique" 
it  is  not  what  is  understood  by  a  Chair  of  Sociology 
in  America,  where  we  must  direct  our  attention 
if  we  would  see  the  study  of  sociology  pursued 
earnestly,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  a 
real  conviction  that,  as  a  special  science  with  its  own 
subject  matter  and  definite  principles,  it  should  be 
taught  in  the  universities.  The  principal  universities 
there  have  professors  of  sociology  ;  without  mention- 
ing others,  the  Washington  Columbian  University, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Michigan,  Boston,  and  the  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  Professor 
Giddings,  the  author  of  the  above-named  "  Elements  of 
Sociology,"  is  the  teacher  of  that  subject,  and  very 
distinguished  amongst  his  colleagues.  There  is  one 
country  of  Europe,  however,  where  the  American 
example  has  been  followed  at  one  of  its  universities. 
Last  year  the  Rector  of  the  New  University  of  Brussels, 
Professor  De  Greef,  succeeded  after  much  opposition, 
which  took  the  form  of  denying  the  teachability  of 
sociology  as  a  special  subject,  in  establishing  a  Faculty 
of  Sociology  with  himself  as  professor  of  psychological 
sociology,  and  other  professors  of  archaeology  and 
history,  of  art,  philosophical  biology,  and  of  geo- 
graphy— the  latter  being  the  well-known  Elisee  Reclus. 

Most  of  the  books,  too,  of  the  class  to  which  this 
belongs  are  by  American  authors  ;  books  dealing  with 
the  theory  of  the  growth  and  organisation  of  human 
societies,  with  no  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  special 
facts  of  other  sciences  than  the  illustration  of  the  theory 
requires.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  well-known  "  Study 
of  Sociology,"  though  it  is  first  in  time,  and  in  fact  the 
progenitor  of  this  class  of  literature,  as  its  author  is  of 
the  subject  itself  in  its  modern  form,  was  not  intended 
definitely  for  pedagogic  purposes.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
"  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy  "  published  in  1890 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  of  more  limited  scope, 
being  directed  especially  to  the  connexion  of  sociology 
with  the  general  doctrines  of  psychology  and  ethics. 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward's  "  Outlines  of  Sociology" — lectures 
delivered  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Sociology — and  Mr. 
Fairbank's  "  Introduction  to  Sociology,"  together  with 
Mr.  Giddings'  former  book  "  Principles  of  Sociology," 
are  all  American  books  published  within  the  last  two 
years.  They  indicate  the  importance  attached  to 
sociology  in  the  educational  system  of  America,  and 
are  all  purposely  adapted  to  systematic  class  teaching. 
If  ever  the  universities  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  England  adopt  the  American  view,  that 
sociology  can,  and  should,  be  taught  as  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  as  a  practical  training  for  public  life 
and  citizenship,  Professor  Giddings'  book  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  of  introductions  to  the  subject.  Not  in 
the  sense  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Introduction  which  is  very 
much  concerned  with  considering  the  question,  which 
by  this  time  Americans,  at  least,  have  settled  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  there  is  such  a  science  as  so- 
ciology, and  what  are  the  peculiar  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  study  of  it,  but  as  an  actual  treatment  of  the 
subject  itself.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  an  American 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  book  was  written,  and  Mr.  Giddings 
acts  on  the  assumption  that  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
cleared  for  an  introduction  to  the  corpus  of  the  science 
in  the  shape  of  an  exposition  of  its  elementary  principles 
with  the  definiteness,  precision,  and  terminology,  suit- 
able in  a  text-book  to  be  used  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher.    There  is  no  unnecessary  discussion  of  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  sociology  and  other  sciences  concerned 
with  social  phenomena,  such  as  ethnology,  anthropology 
and  politics  ;  a  kind  of  discussion  which  is  apt  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  apology  for  the  separate  treatment 
of  sociology.  The  relation  of  sociology  to  economics 
has  indeed  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ; 
though  J.  S.  Mill  had  a  clear  idea  of  it  sixty-three 
years  ago,  and  defined  the  scope  and  objects  of 
sociology  in  such  a  manner  that  his  statement  is  a 
synopsis  which  writers  upon  sociology  can  only  expand 
according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  of  their  time,  and 
their  several  abilities.  He  did  not  use  the  word 
"  sociology."  He  was  too  much  of  a  scholar,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  before  a  multitude  of  inferior 
scholars  had  stereotyped  the  etymological  hybrid. 
He  was  writing  three  years  before  Comte  had 
invented  it  ;  and  when  Comte  did  invent  it  he  used 
it  in  a  different  sense.  As  he  used  it  in  the 
"Positive  Philosophy"  in  1839  't  meant  a  science 
which  summed  up  the  results  of  all  science,  and  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  human  society  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  It  meant  a  method  of  regulation,  just  as 
socialism  means  another  regulative  method  applied  to 
the  government  of  society.  Mill  in  using  the  phrase 
"  Science  of  Social  Economy  "  meant  very  much  what 
Mr.  Spencer  meant  when  he  used  the  word  "sociology" 
for  the  first  time  in  its  present  sense,  and  apologised  for 
the  hybrid  on  account  of  its  supposed  convenience. 
It  was  to  explain  man's  social  nature  ;  how  his 
interests,  feelings,  and  conduct  are  influenced  in 
society ;  how  union  in  society  becomes  closer, 
and  more  complex ;  how  co-operation  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  society  increases,  and  in  consequence 
civilisation  and  progress  result  ;  how  the  purposes  of 
society  increase  in  scope  and  develop  a  greater  variety 
of  means  for  accomplishing  them  ;  how  different  kinds 
of  society  arise  under  various  environments  ;  and  how 
they  each  affect  the  conduct  and  character  of  individuals. 
We  may  remark  that  it  is  with  this  psychology  of 
society  that  Mr.  Giddings'  book  is  mainly  occupied. 
Mill's  definition  of  the  scope  of  economics  is  too  well 
known  to  need  setting  out.  Sociology  would  evidently 
be  a  later  birth  of  time  than  economics.  This  is  rather 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Adam  Smith 
intended  to  complete  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  by  a 
general  study  of  society.  In  his  great  book,  indeed, 
he  treated  economics  more  scientifically,  because  more 
in  relation  with  sociology,  than  subsequent  economical 
writers ;  and  political  economy  fell  into  disrepute, 
largely  through  the  neglect  of  his  method.  With  the 
growth  of  a  scientific  study  of  society,  aided  by  the 
modern  development  of  the  contributory  sciences, 
economics  will  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  and 
become  more  fruitful.  It  is  significant  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  economics  which  is  taking  place  is  largely  due 
to  the  school  of  American  economists,  who  are  socio- 
logists first,  and  who  treat  their  science  as  sociologists. 
The  little  manual  of  Mr.  Devine  is  an  instance  in  point  ; 
and  we  have  for  that  reason  placed  it  along  with  Mr. 
Giddings'  book.  It  is  quite  elementary,  but  not  with 
the  "beggarly  elements"  which  have  often  passed  as 
economics.  The  chapter  on  "The  Consumption  of 
Goods,"  though  not  easy  reading,  of  itself  places  the 
book  apart  from  the  old  text-books,  and  will  come 
almost  as  a  revelation  to  readers  who  only  know  the 
"  older  economists." 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  MUT. 

"The  Temple  of  Mutin  Asher  :  an  Account  of  the  Exca- 
vation of  the  Temple."  By  Margaret  Benson  and 
Janet  Gourlay.  London  :  Murray.  1899. 
\  7ISITORS  to  Upper  Egypt  land  at  Luxor  and  hasten 
*  to  Karnak.  Two  miles  of  a  very  dusty  road  have 
to  be  traversed.  The  sun  is  perhaps  hot,  or  the  wind 
high,  and  even  the  most  ardent  sight-seer  looks  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  till  he  has  reached  the 
welcome  shelter  of  the  western  pylon  and  entered  the 
great  court.  It  often  happens  therefore  that  ruins 
which  lie  well  to  the  eastward  of  the  road,  soon  after 
we  are  clear  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  guide-books  agree  that  the  Temple  of 
Maul,  Muth  or  Mut  are  so  ruinous  as  scarcely  to  be  worth 
a  visit.    If,  however,  when  we  reach  the  great  obelisk 


which  is  still  standing  we  turn  to  the  south  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  kind  of  transept  leading  to  a  series  of  gateways. 
A  good  deal  of  imagination  is  needed  to  restore  this 
corner  and  to  people  it  with  the  stone  figures  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  of  which  only 
two  remain.  Then  the  four  pylons  have  to  be 
identified  and,  still  proceeding  southward,  we  reach, 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  where  we  started,  an< 
avenue  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  "  stone  animals, 
sometimes  with  heads  of  men,  sometimes  with  rams' 
heads,"  as  our  authors  cautiously  describe  them. 
"  These,"  they  explain,  "  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  sphinxes."  The  avenue  conducts  the  visitor,  when, 
guided  by  the  "sphinxes,"  he  has  traversed  another 
three  hundred  yards,  to  a  semicircular  lake  of  brackish 
water,  in  front  of  which  certain  heaps  of  stones  and 
certain  sandy  mounds  represent  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
who,  with  Amen-Ra  and  Khonsu,  formed  the  so-called 
"  triad  of  Thebes."  Miss  Benson  and  Miss  Gourlay  are 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine  of  triads  was  very 
late  in  its  origin  and  artificial  in  its  character.  The  ram 
"  is  the  sacred  animal  of  Amen,  and  hence  the  stone 
creatures,  with  lions'  bodies  and  rams'  heads,  which  form 
the  avenues  of  Karnak,  are  more  particularly  symbolic 
of  the  great  God  of  Thebes."  There  is  one  of  these 
colossal  rams'  heads  in  the  British  Museum.  Within 
the  Temple  of  Mut  itself  there  are  many  statues  of 
goddesses  wearing  the  heads  of  lionesses,  and  these 
too  are  represented  in  the  Museum.  Mut  apparently  is- 
thus  sometimes  identified  with  Sekhet,  or  with  the  cat- 
headed  goddess  of  Bubastis.  The  name  of  Mut  is 
simply  "  Mother,"  and  lionesses,  cats,  and  vultures  were 
all  considered  as  typical  mothers.  They  were  to  be  wor- 
shipped together  with  Hathor,  the  heifer-headed  goddess 
of  Denderah,  whom  Dr.  Wiedemann  calls  "  the  sum  and 
substance  of  female  godhead."  A  little  further  south, 
at  Al  Kab,  was  the  shrine  of  another  emblem  of  mother- 
hood, the  sacred  sow  of  Eleithyia,  and  here  too  Hathor 
was  worshipped.  In  short,  Mut  seems  to  have  united 
the  attributes  of  all  the  female  divinities  just  named 
and  several  others  as  well  ;  and,  as  Hathor  alone, 
appeared  under  fifty-one  different  forms.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Temple  at  Karnak,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  place  in  all  Egypt  for  mother-worship  under 
the  eighteenth  Dynasty,  was  well  worthy,  however  ruin- 
ous, of  careful  investigation.  This  attention,  after  some 
obstructive  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
Miss  Benson  and  Miss  Gourlay  were  allowed,  in  1895, 
to  pay  to  the  ancient  shrine,  and  the  handsome  volume 
before  us  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  record  of 
what  they  did  and  what  they  found  in  three  years  of 
excavation.  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Asher  can  no  longer 
remain  a  blank  in  the  Nile  traveller's  guide-books. 

The  authors  need  not  have  apologised  for  being 
amateurs.  All  our  great  Egyptian  explorers  have 
commenced  as  amateurs,  from  the  days  of  Belzonr 
to  those  of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie.  That  which  calls 
for  notice,  though  not  for  apology,  is  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  excavators  are  women.  Miss- 
Amelia  Edwards  carried  out  some  explorations,  and 
other  ladies  are  understood  to  have  laboured  ir» 
various  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley,  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  competent  scholars  of  the  other  sex.  But 
Miss  Benson  and  her  assistant  omit  all  reference  to 
such  matters,  and  premising  that  they  have  worked  and 
that  their  work  has  led  them  to  certain  discoveries, 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  make 
known  a  register  of  the  results  at  which  they  have 
arrived  for  the  information  of  those  "who,  without 
technical  knowledge,  feel  the  fascination  and  interest 
of  Egypt."  In  pursuance  of  this  most  laudable  aim 
they  have  compiled  a  volume  full  of  learning  conveyed 
in  a  pleasant  manner  and  full  of  the  kind  of  experience 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  hard  local  work. 

"On  January  1st,  1895,  we  began  the  excavation," 
they  tell  us.  They  worked  at  first  by  a  plan  left  by 
Marictte,  but  were  obliged  eventually  to  relinquish  its 
guidance.  Marictte  had  ascribed  the  whole  temple 
except  its  outer  court  to  Amenhetep  III.  and  later  kings  ; 
bu1  they  found  remains  which  bore  the  names  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  were  led  on- 
good  grounds  to  conclude  that  the  temple  of  the 
mother  goddess  was  originally  constructed  by  the 
same  kings  whose  buildings  arc  the  earliest  yet  dis- 
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covered  at  Karnak.  A  smail  piece  of  black  basalt 
bore  the  name  of  a  priest  which  read  "  Amen-em-hat- 
ankh,"  the  life  of  Amenemhat.  That  a  king  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  was  referred  to  was  proved  by  his 
name  being  enclosed  in  a  royal  oval.  "It  is  very 
unusual,"  we  are  told,  "  to  find  a  private  name  com- 
pounded with  a  royal  cartouche,  and  such  instances  of 
it  as  are  known  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty."  A  few  minutes'  consultation  of  Licblein's 
Dictionary  of  hieroglyphic  names  would  have  shown 
Miss  Benson  and  Miss  Gourlay  that  they  are  mistaken 
in  this  assertion.  The  form  very  frequently  occurs 
under  the  pyramid-builders.  Khufu-ankh,  Khafra-ankh, 
Seneferu-ankh  and  others  are  to  be  seen  among  early 
tombs  and  the  fashion  was  taken  up  again  under  the 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  when  we  meet  with  Psamtik- 
ankh  and  other  examples  of  the  kind.  Translations  of 
the  inscriptions  unearthed  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Percy 
Newberry.  Among  them  we  may  call  special  attention 
to  the  mention  of  Bak-en-Khonsu,  the  slave  of  Khonsu, 
the  god  of  the  moon  and  partner  with  Amen-Ra  and 
Mut  in  the  Theban  triad.  This  dignitary,  whose  name 
is  well  known  from  his  tomb  at  Drah  Abu  '1  Neggah 
and  his  sarcophagus  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  prayed 
the  gods  that  he  might  reach  the  age  of  110  years 
It  is  quite  possible,  observes  Mr.  Newberry,  that  this 
prayer  was  granted,  for  "  he  was  still  flourishing,  at 
one  hundred  at  the  very  least,  when  the  Benson  statue 
was  executed." 


THE  CUBAN  WAR. 

"  The  War  in  Cuba."  By  John  Black  Atkins.   London  : 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1899. 
"  Cuba   and   Porto   Rica  Campaigns."     By  Richard 

Harding  Davis.    London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
"  Cuba  and  Porto  Rica,  with  other  Islands  of  the  West 

Indies."    By  Robert  T.  Hill.    London  :  T.  Fisher 

L'nwin.  1899. 

THERE  was  only  one  thing  necessary  to  complete 
the  history  of  criminal  blundering  in  the  American 
campaign  in  Cuba.  That  was  to  deny,  or  make 
excuses  for,  the  way  it  was  conducted.  Thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  since  returned  to  their  homes, 
have  spread  throughout  the  whole  United  States  the 
true  account  of  how  they  were  treated,  or  ill-treated, 
owing  to  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Commissariat, 
Army  Medical,  and  Transport  Departments.  No  one 
could  dispute  the  story  on  which  they  all  agreed.  Their 
united  evidence  to  ordinary  people  was  overwhelming. 
It  required  the  supreme  effrontery  of  the  Committee  of 
Investigation  to  combat  these  statements,  and,  with  a 
front  of  brass,  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  the  only  man  really  worthy  of  censure  was 
the  soldier  who  had  sufficient  courage  to  find  fault  with 
the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  his  men.  The  Com- 
mission was  packed  to  whitewash  the  Government. 
That  miserable  political  wire-pulling  which  was  seen  at 
the  commencement  and  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
war  is  now  visible  at  its  close.  If  the  American  people 
stand  it,  they  should  regard  the  White  House  as  the 
sepulchre  for  the  nation's  honour. 

Two  of  the  books  before  us,  one  written  by  an 
American,  the  other  by  an  Englishman,  dealing  with  the 
campaign  in  Cuba,  agree  in  giving  the  lie  to  the  finding 
of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Atkins'  book  gives  an  admir- 
ably clear,  bright,  and  entertaining  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  invading  army.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Atkins  describes  the  condition  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  Speaking  of  the  night  after  the  fighting  of 
3  July,  he  says  : — 

"  There  were  not  nearly  enough  tents,  cots,  medicines, 
doctors,  nurses,  or  carriers.  Everything  was  insufficient. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more  pitiable  than  the 
spectacle  of  wounded  men  lying  all  night  without  a 
tent-covering  over  them  on  the  muddy  ground  and  in 
the  soaking  dew.  Night  on  a  hospital  ground  was  a 
time  of  horror;  there  was  moani  lg  everywhere,  and 
one  night  I  remember  two  men  calling  all  night  for 
some  one  to  kill  them."  Of  another  night,  over  a  week 
later,  he  says  : — 

"A  thunder-storm  came — such  thunder  as  I  have 
never  heard  and  never  thougnt  to  hear — so  near, 


tremendous  and  splitting.  With  it  came  a  tropical 
storm  of  rain,  falling  in  a  wall  so  that  you  could  not  see 
through  it.  Soon  the  ground  where  I  lay  was  under 
water.  A  volunteer  regiment  had  arrived  late  at  night, 
and  had  no  time  to  encamp  themselves;  the  morning 
revealed  them  lying  in  a  lake.  The  horses  were  all 
frightened  with  the  storm,  and  came  round  the  tents 
whinnying.  And  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  two  men  who 
had  been  crying  out  deliriously  in  the  '  hospital  '  began 
to  wander  about  in  the  field  gibbering.  This  was  a 
hospital  in  which  there  were  cases  of  yellow  fever." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  almost  equally  severe 
on  the  management  of  the  campaign,  and  on  Shafter's 
generalship.  His  book  is  a  reprint  of  some  magazine 
articles,  and  is  amply  illustrated  from  photographs  in 
many  of  which  the  author  is  a  picturesque  figure. 
The  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  with  the  account  of  the  campaign  given  in  these 
books  should  afford  food  for  deep  reflection  to  every 
thoughtful  American. 


NOVELS,  MACHINE-MADE  AND  OTHERS. 

"  Aneroestes  the  Gaul."    By  Edgar  Maurice  Smith. 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
"  Omar  the  Tentmaker."    By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

London  :  Duckworth. 
"  Many  Ways  of  Love."  By  Fred  Whishaw.   London  : 

Dent. 

"The  Countess  Tekla."    By  Robert  Barr.  London: 
Methuen. 

OF  historical  romances  there  are,  broadly  speakr 
ing,  two  classes.  In  the  first,  conception  of  the 
story  and  perception  of  the  exact  period  in  which  it  must, 
for  its  proper  development,  be  set,  should  be  simul- 
taneous. In  the  second,  these  two  processes  are  wholly 
and  obviously  separate  in  point  of  time;  for  in  some 
cases  the  would-be  romancer  invents  a  story  to  fit  some 
historic  period  in  which  he  is  interested,  in  others  he 
laboriously  endeavours  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  which 
shall  fitly  envelop  a  preconceived  story.  The  romancer 
who  takes  actual  figures  of  history  and  surrounds  them 
with  puppets  of  his  own,  may  obviously  belong  to 
either  class  ;  but  there  can  be  no  success  for  him  unless 
by  virtue  of  his  title  to  inclusion  in  the  first,  the 
creatures  born  of  his  imagination  spring  forth  fully 
clothed  and  in  their  right  period.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the+ classification  of  the  first  three  out  of  the 
four  novels  mentioned  above.  Dealing  with  characters 
from  authentic  history,  they  are  grievously  exemplary 
of  mechanical  methods.  "  Go  to,"  each  author  has  said 
in  his  heart ;  "I  also  will  show  how  historical  romances 
may  be  concocted.  I  will  tell  a  tale  of  Hannibal — I  of 
Omar — I  of  Catherine  the  Great."  And  straightway, 
with  deplorable  industry,  each  has  produced  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  the  machine-made  romance  which 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  article  that 
the  mermaid  of  some  old-fashioned  country  show  bears 
to  the  splendid  imaginings  of  Burne-Jones  or  Matthew 
Arnold.  We  may  hold,  with  Mr.  Meredith,  that  the 
spirit  of  comedy  does  not  at  all  care  whether  you 
believe  him  or  not ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  romance  cannot 
persuade  you  to  credulity,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
then  his  labours  are  indeed  in  vain.  And  we  fear  that 
Messrs.  Smith,  Dole,  and  Whishaw  have  wasted  all 
their  efforts  after  the  real  romantic  flavour,  the  true 
historic  colour ;  for  not  one  of  their  puppets  has 
vitality  enough  to  stir  a  little  finger  with  any  semblance 
of  life. 

Mr.  Smith,  for  instance,  goes  about  to  give  us  a 
fragment  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  introduces  us 
to  Hannibal  and  his  generals  ;  he  tells  us  of  a  gory 
combat  for  freedom  between  Aneroestes,  a  captive 
Gaul,  and  an  Allobrogian  giant  ;  he  describes  how 
the  former,  having  won  his  fight,  penetrated  the  city  of 
Taurasia  as  a  spy,  and  fell  in  love  with  Ducaria, 
daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Taurini  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  pedantic  parade,  Hannibal  seems  a  less  real 
figure  than  he  did  in  one's  schoolboy  days,  and  there 
has  been  no  single  instant  of  illusion.  The  qualities 
displayed  by  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  are,  unhappily, 
not  so  negative  and  innocuous.  Neither  epithet  can  be 
applied  to  a  book  which  shows  the  astronomer-poet  as 
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a  tedious  bore,  whose  conversation  is  only  tolerable 
when  he  is  allowed  to  quote  himself  in  Fitzgerald's 
translation.  At  times  he  delivers  himself  in  the 
versions  of  John  Payne  and  Mr.  Heron-Allen,  so 
relapsing  into  such  dulness  as  makes  one  marvel  at  the 
forbearance  of  his  friends.  We  shall  not  deny  to 
Mr.  Dole  a  certain  ingenuity  in  his  attempt  to  develop 
the  story  of  Omar's  relations  with  Malik  Shah,  Nizam 
ul  Mulk,  and  Hasan  Ben  Sabbah,  but  he  has  added 
nothing  of  picturesqueness  or  interest  to  the  informa- 
tion already  familiar  to  students  of  Fitzgerald  ;  and  as 
for  Omar's  love-affair  with  Agape,  the  Greek  hostage, 
and  his  marriage  with  Shirin  Khanum,  the  widow  of 
his  murdered  friend,  we  are  left  profoundly  uninterested 
by  Mr.  Dole's  presentment  of  either  matter.  And  the 
whole  book,  by  its  tragic  dulness,  is  an  offence  to  all 
lovers  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Whishaw  is  in  somewhat  better  case,  for  he  brings 
to  bear  on  his  story  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great 
a  considerable  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  novels. 
The  mechanism  of  his  narrative  is  therefore  much  more 
happily  managed,  and  there  are  one  or  two  scenes 
which  go  with  capital  spirit.  But  in  no  instance  does 
the  Catherine  of  Mr.  Whishaw's  pages  attain  the  propor- 
tions of  splendid  wickedness  which  are  hers  even  in 
the  dullest  history.  She  stamps  and  rages,  she  loves 
and  slays,  but  nobody  marks  her  ;  and  such  interest  as 
resides  in  the  story  is  wholly  independent  of  history. 

To  Mr.  Barr  we  perhaps  do  some  injustice  by  suggest- 
ing that  his  excellent  novel  belongs  properly  to  the 
baser  sort.  We  have  so  included  it  partly  because  no 
classification  of  literary  phenomena  can  be  entirely 
accurate,  but  chiefly  because  we  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Barr's  primary  motive  in  writing  "  The 
Countess  Tekla  "  was  not  a  desire  to  show  that  he,  an 
essentially  modern  novelist,  could  wear  the  cloak  and 
rapier  as  gallantly  as  the  best.  But  however  artificial 
his  first  impulse  may  have  been,  the  final  result  is 
extremely  pleasant.  It  is  a  brave  and  moving  narrative, 
this  of  the  Countess  and  her  emperor-lover,  and  in  their 
adventurous  companionship  one  is  reminded  —  more 
happily  than  in  the  other  novels  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering— that  the  method  of  romance  is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  study  and  fasting,  and  that  its  function  is 
to  thrill  one's  pulses,  to  stir  one's  blood,  and  to  renew, 
though  'but  for  a  moment,  one's  share  in  the  eternal 
youth  of  the  world. 

"Idols."    By  William  J.  Locke.    London:  John  Lane. 
1898. 

"Idols"  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable  novel.  Mr. 
Locke  has  shown  before  this  that  he  is  a  thorough 
workman,  given  to  the  careful  finishing-off  of  all  loose 
.ends,  fond,  perhaps,  of  the  elaborate  plots  dear  to  our 
forefathers,  but  modern  of  the  moderns  in  the  way  he 
carries  them  out.  It  will  probably  be  when  "Idols" 
has  been  read  through  to  the  end,  and  not  before,  that 
most  of  us  will  pause  to  consider  its  flaws.  While 
we  are  reading  it,  we  hardly  realise  that  Hugh 
has  a  rather  perilous  flavour  of  the  lady  novelist's 
favourite,  with  his  "  supercilious  up-sweep  of  a  heavy 
auburn  moustache  :  "  that  he  would  hardly  have  become 
the  "lifelong,  intimate  friend"  of  a  man  like  Gerard  : 
that  Irene's  desperate  self-accusation  in  open  court 
would  have  been  all  but  physically  impossible  to 
a  woman  of  her  delicacy  :  that  the  murder  of  old 
Israel  Hart  seems  unnecessarily  unconvincing — it  is 
straining  coincidence  to  make  the  thieves  possess  them- 
selves of  the  one  thing  that  could  compromise  the  hero, 
that  one  thing  being  entirely  useless  to  themselves  ; 
and  finally  that  the  sensuous,  cleverly  drawn  little  Minna 
Hart  was  hardly  likely  to  be  so  sensitive  to  insult  of  a 
flattering  kind  as  the  author  makes  her,  on  page  322. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  these  arc  perhaps  ungrate- 
ful criticisms.  The  book  is  distinctly  above  the  average 
i  run  of  novels. 

"The  Procession  of  Life."  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.  London  :  S;inds  ami  Co.  1899. 
This  story  is  delightfully  disappointing.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  California  and  we  expected  to  find  the  "  Pro- 
cession of  Life  "  somewhat  brassy  and  flamboyant,  as 
befits  the  youthlulness  of  that  State,  but  only  in  a  minor 
degree  docs  the  noisy  life  of  the  community  enter  into 


the  tale — the  life  that  includes  feverish  land  booms  and 
monstrous  political  jobbery— for  it  subordinates  inci- 
dent in  order  to  exalt  character.  In  effect,  the  novel 
offers  itself  as  a  close  study  of  married  life  ;  coloured 
by  local  conditions,  but  in  all  essentials  as  true  to 
London  as  it  is  to  Clumville.  It  is  a  very  human  tale, 
the  four  married  people  who  are  presented  as  the 
central  characters  having  the  faults  and  limitations 
which  knit  them  closely  to  humanity  in  general.  They 
are  tried  in  the  fire,  these  four  men  and  women,  the  fire 
of  everyday  worries,  labours,  jealousies,  disappoint- 
ments. In  the  end  they  are  purified  ;  and  if  Fate  is 
kinder  to  them  than  it  is  to  most  in  this  harsh  world 
the  reader  will  not  complain.  Pathos  and  humour 
enter  into  the  quiet  narrative.  If  the  "Procession  of 
Life "  is  not  a  great  novel,  conceived  in  the  grand 
manner,  we  can  at  least  commend  it  heartily  as  an 
excellent  story  excellently  told. 

"A  Haunted  Town,"  by  Ethel  Heddle  (Wells 
Gardner,  Darton),  is  a  pretty  little  book  and  a  great 
improvement  upon  "Three  Girls  in  a  Flat,"  by  the 
same  author.  The  heroine  is  lovable  and  "breezy," 
with  a  sense  of  humour,  and  the  gentle  old  aunt  who 
receives  her  as  a  visitor  at  St.  Andrews  is  a  charmingly 
drawn  character,  with  her  pathetic  literary  work  and 
her  adoration  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  "  Aunt 
Bethune  "  is  excellent,  too,  with  her  detestation  of  her 
exemplary  son-in-law.  "  I  aye  rejoice  to  think  o'  the 
mony  mansions  T  heaven,"  she  says.  "Andrew 
Dalgairns  '11  gang  there,  I  suppose  ....  he  couldna 
be  ony  whaur  else.  But  ....  at  least  he  needna  bide 
near  me  !  " 

"Anna,"  by  Edward  Hovendon  (Digby,  Long),  has  a 
good  deal  of  would-be  epigrammatic  writing  and  some 
tolerably  clever  dialogue.  We  conscientiously  read 
every  word  of  it.  There  is  no  particular  fault  to  be. 
found  with  it,  but  it  needs  an  appendix  to  tell  us  what 
it  really  is  all  about.  When  Anna  embraces  Arthur 
with  "long,  deep  kisses  ....  which,  like  sobs, 
seemed  to  have  come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart," 
we  feel  vaguely  congratulatory,  with  a  tinge  of  wonder 
as  to  why  she  never  did  it  before  ;  that  is  the  clearest 
impression  made  on  us  by  the  whole  book.  It  would 
make  a  terrible  examination  paper. 

Of  some  books  as  of  some  men  it  is  not  recorded  why 
they  are  born  at  all.  And  of  such  is  "A  Triple  En- 
tanglement," by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  (Fisher  Unwin). 
Hero,  heroine  and  villain  are  all  spread  upon  the 
canvas,  but  their  doings  afford  the  reader  no  sort  of 
interest.  Towards  the  end,  indeed,  he  may  be  roused 
into  languid  protest  that  governesses  in  this  present 
year  of  grace  neither  suffer  the  privations  of  the  lost 
nor  stray  so  easily  into  Tom  Tiddler's  ground. 


THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS. 

"  Our  Prayer-Book.  Conformity  and  Conscience.''  By  Canon 
W.  Page  Roberts,  M.A.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1899. 

A  T  intervals  the  question  of  the  ethics  of  conformity  reaches 
ii  an  acute  stage,  and  there  arc  many  signs  that  such  a 
stage  is  now  being  reached  in  the  National  Church.  This  little 
book  represents  the  views  of  those,  always  a  considerable 
number  in  any  established  Church,  who  minimise  the  signifi- 
cance of  subscription.  Canon  Page  Roberts  is  a  Latitudinarian, 
very  kindly  towards  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  religious  men, 
averse  to  positive  convictions  especially  as  expressed  in  exclusive 
attitudes  on  open  questions,  hostile  to  dogmatic  and  ecclesias 
tical  claims,  given  to  exalt  the  moral  aspects  of  religion  as  alone 
of  real  importance.  He  writes  pleasantly  in  a  style  at  once 
genial  and  pointed  :  his  pages  bristle  with  well-turned  antitheses 
which,  if  rarely  charged  with  profound  or  original  thought,  are 
certainly  in  themselves  bright  and  attractive  vehicles  of  useful 
truths  which  are  too  easily  forgotten.  That  "ministers  are  but 
the  delegates  of  the  people  "  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Ordinal.  Frequent  services  are  somewhat 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  conducting 
them.  The  validity  of  priestly  absolution  is  denied  ;  the 
formulas  of  the  Prayer-book  being  reduced  to  mere  declarations 
of  the  Divine  Mercy  which  any  Christian  might  read.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  is  severely  handled,  and  a  further  revision  of 
the  Lectionary  is  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author 
laments  the  contempt  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  marks 
"  Evangelical  and  Liberal  Protestants,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  out  of  it."  The  Protestant  attitude  towards  the  Sacrament 
is  described  as  "a  combination  of  superstition  and  of  indilier- 
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nee."  Moreover,  Canon  Page  Roberts  refers  in  terms  of  well- 
lerited  severity  to  the  irreverence  of  demeanour  which  is  but 
30  often  characteristic  of  fashionable  congregations.  "The 
loven  in  posture  will  be  the  sluggard  in  prayer."  Hut  can  the 
lir  result  of  reverence  be  reasonably  expected  where  dee]) 
onvictions  are  absent?  The  premisses  of  the  Latitudinarian 
eem  to  necessitate  the  conclusions  of  Erastianism  and  laxity. 

The  Christian  Creed  and  the  Creeds  of  Christendom."  By 

S.  G.  Green.  London  :  Macmillan.  1898. 
Dr.  Green  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  he 
oes  not  conceal  the  fact  ;  but  he  nowhere  unduly  presses  his 
ectarian  proclivities  ;  he  always  writes  with  courtesy  and  dis- 
rimination  ;  and  the  references  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  indi- 
ite  that  his  opinions  are  based  on  an  adequate  foundation  of 
nowledge.  We  have,  however,  noticed  some  statements  which 
eed  correction  or  explanation.  Thus,  on  p.  50,  we  read  that 
the  epithet  '  Catholic,'  as  applied  to  the  Church,  comes  from 
Lquileia,  its  earliest  known  occurrence,  as  an  epithet  of  the 
'hurch,  being  in  the  writings  of  Nicetas,  about  the  middle  of 
le  fifth  century."  It  is  surely  well  known  that  the  expression 
KadaXiicq  eKicXijdui  is  found  in  the  Ignatian  Letters  (a. P.  1 10), 
1  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  technical  sense,  which  is  familiar 
)  later  times,  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (A.D.  180).  We 
ote  with  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Green  sweeps  away  with  decision 
le  venerable  sophism  of  Gibbon  about  the  diphthong  in  the 
licene  Creed,  and  quotes  the  remarkable  acknowledgment  of 
arlyle  that  "he  perceived  Christianity  itself  to  have  been  at  stake, 
f  the  Arians  had  won,  it  would  have  dwindled  away  into  a 
:gend."  The  concluding  chapter  on  "The  Catholic  Church  of 
le  Future"  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit-,  and  evidently  ex- 
resses  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  a  devout  and  generous  mind  ; 
ut  it  is  not  very  coherent  in  itself,  and  it  only  shifts  the  pro- 
lem  it  aspires  to  solve.  Creeds  and  confessions  are  vain 
:curities  of  religious  truth  ;  they  are  going  :  let  them  go. 
es  ;  and  in  their  place  ?  Our  own  intuitions  and  the  Bible — 
le  latter,  moreover,  as  men  read  it  in  the  light  of  criticism, 
his  will  not  satisfy  the  want  which  the  authority  of  the  historic 
atholic  Church  claims  to  meet.  Dr.  Green  does  an  injustice 
)  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  when  he  credits  him  with  a  con- 
regational  theory  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (p.  268).  We 
ondcr  how  much  longer  that  misconception  of  the  famous 
ssay  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  against  which  the  learned 
Jthor  was  wont  to  earnestly  protest,  will  appear  in  the  pages 
F  writers  so  evidently  fair-minded  and  well-informed  as  Dr. 
reen. 

Church  Troubles  and  Common  Sense."    By  W.  H.  Carnegie, 
M.A.    London  :  John  Murray.  1899. 

The  literature  of  the  Ritual  Crisis  accumulates  at  an  alarming 
ace.  This,  however,  is  a  meritorious  little  volume,  which, 
risis  apart,  was  worth  publishing.  Mr.  Carnegie  makes  the 
enerous  blunder  common  to  his  school  of  thought,  of  gravely 
ndcrrating  the  divergences  of  belief  within  the  National 
hurch.  Litrle  is  really  gained  by  ignoring  the  fact,  "  writ 
irge"  on  the  history  of  Christendom,  that  there  are  two  radi- 
ally opposed  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  chronic 
nrest  of  the  Church  of  England  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
eyond  all  other  Churches,  she,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
dvocates  of  both  within  her  pale.  The  practical  effects  of  the 
nion  are  excellent ;  but  the  union  itself  is  too  artificial  to  be 
icure,  and  at  any  moment  may  give  down  before  an  outbreak 
f  fanaticism  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Moreover,  Mr.  Carnegie 
oes  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  deep  resentment  which  sober- 
rinded  Englishmen  feel  against  the  contempt  for  law  which 
larks  the  extreme  wing  of  the  High  Church  Party.  The 
vowed  Ritualist  policy  of  breaking  the  law  in  order  to  discredit 
nd  change  it  tloes  not  commend  itself  as  becoming  in  clergy- 
len,  or  consistent  with  good  citizenship.  No  doubt  the  serious 
eclinc  of  clerical  incomts  has  lowered  the  quality  of  the  clergy 
ery  seriously.  Mr.  Carnegie  speaks  plainly  and  wisely  on  this 
latter.  The  laity  have  the  solution  of  the  present  problem 
irgely  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them  re-endow  the  Church, 
nd  send  their  clever  boys  into  Holy  Orders,  and  a  change  for 
be  better  will  certainly  follow  ;  but  poverty  means  degeneration 
i  quality,  intellectual  and  moral. 

Professor  Hastie,  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  has  published 
Tree  introductory  lectures  in  a  small  volume,  "  Theology  as 
cience"  (Glasgow  :  James  MacLehose  and  Sons.  1899.). 
lany  persons,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  will  read  with 
| mpathy  and  agreement  the  ardent  and  generous  eulogy  on 
ie  late  Principal  Caird,  with  which  the  first  lecture  concludes. 
He  has  been  universally  recognised  as  the  greatest  preacher 
ur  country  has  produced  during  this  century,  and  as,  indeed, 
re-eminently  the  one  Chrysostom  of  the  Church  in  Scotland." 
urely  this  must  be  excessive.  The  concluding  lecture-  on 
ie  "  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  theology  of  the 
:eformed  Church"  is  a  bold  plea  for  Calvinism,  as  the  only 
>gically  complete  and  permanently  satisfactory  scheme  of 
beofogjr,  "It  led  the  way  in  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  ; 
;  introduced  distincter  ethical  reflection  into  theology  ;  and  it 
ystematised  the  theological  thinking  of  Protestant  Europe  on 
be  lines  of  modern  science."  But  the  Calvinism  of  Professor 
Jastie  would  be  neither  recognised  nor  acknowledged  by  the 


Authors  of  the  Confessions  to  which  he  pays  formal  homage  as 
the  statutory  limitations  of  his  official  liberty.  He  is  conscious 
that  there  are  many  forces  adverse  to  the  Reformed  Theology 
now  operative  even  within  the  historic  sphere  of  its  influence, 
and  he  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Glasgow  students  to 
rally  to  "the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church"  as  the 
Church  marked  out  by  her  unique  position  to  lead  the  enterprise 
of  resuscitating  the  Reformed  Faith.  We  wish  well  to  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  historic  creeds  to  modern  thought,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  interest  of  Revealed  Religion  is  best 
served  by  identifying  it  with  the  ruthless  logic  and  narrow 
sympathies  of  Calvinism. 

The  season  of  Lent  is  regularly  heralded  by  the  appearance 
of  numerous  religious  and  devotional  books  and  pamphlets. 
Most  of  this  literature  is  ephemeral,  and  much  of  it  is  mis- 
chievous ;  but  certainly  it  matches  a  genuine  and  widely  dis- 
tributed need,  and  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  when  divines 
of  standing  and  reputation  set  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
popular  religious  demand  of  the  season.  The  Master  of 
Trinity  has  issued  a  little  volume  of  addresses  at  Holy  Com- 
munion under  the  title  "Lift  up  your  Hearts "  (Cambridge  : 
Macmillan  and  Bowes.  1898)  ;  and  Professor  Tynell  Green, 
M.A.,  of  Lampeter,  has  published  a  series  of  Lenten  addresses, 
entitled  "The  Sinner's  Restoration"  (London  :  Wells  Gardner). 
Both  publications  seem  above  the  average  of  devotional  litera- 
ture, and  will  no  doubt  find  many  and  grateful  readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Rome."  By  Dr.  Reinhold  Schoener.  Condensed  and  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.  London:  S.  Low.  1898. 
In  a  "Translator's  Note"  Mrs.  Bell  says  that  she  has 
endeavoured,  in  offering  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Schoeners  excellent  work  on  Rome  to  English  readers, 
to  combine  German  erudition  with  the  brightness  character- 
istic of  certain  English  works  which  she  mentions.  It  may 
at  once  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Bell  has  attained  the  end 
for  which  she  has  striven.  Since  it  is  equally  true  that  "  the 
spirited  illustrations  speak  for  themselves  "  we  may  accept  the 
assurance  that  "  they  contrast  in  a  remarkable  way  with  any- 
thing which  has  before  been  achieved  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume  "  without  any  protest  beyond  a  reminder  to  Mrs. 
Bell  that  there  exists  a  book  called  "  On  An  a  Rome  "  written 
and  illustrated  long  before  any  of  the  present  generation  were 
born,  which  has  some  claims  to  consideration  both  for  its  letter- 
press and  for  its  illustrations.  That  book  however  dealt 
entirely  with  the  picturesque  side  of  Roman  life  as  the  author- 
knew  it  at  a  time  when  the  carnival  and  the  horse-races 
in  the  Corso  were  yet  in  full  swing.  It  is  not  Mrs.  Bell's 
fault  that  her  book  must  have  been  in  the  press  some  time 
before  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  seemingly  very 
important  excavations  were  known.  "To  one,"  says  Mrs.  Bell, 
"  who  has  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  for  the  last  twenty 
yeais,  the  close  connexion  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
all  loo  evident,  for  there  is  not  a  quar  ter  of  the  ancient  city  w  hich 
has  not  been  more  or  less  modified  by  modern  requirements, 
and  in  many  cases  the  transformation  has  been  so  complete 
that  features  familiar  enough  some  thirty  years  ago  arc  now 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  change  indeed  extends  in  an 
even  more  marked  degree  to  the  people,  whose  manners  and 
customs  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  influx  of  Italians 
from  the  other  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  why  the  Rome  which  has  put  up  statues  to  Giordano 
Bruno,  Minghetti,  Pieuo  Cossa,  and  Garibaldi,  should  be  so 
very  different  not  only  from  the  Rome  of  Goethe,  but  from  that 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  it  has  been  essential  to  dwell  upon  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  the  actual  results  of  the  rivalry  between 
Vatican  and  Quirinal,  and  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  forcibly  home  to  the  student  of  the 
modern  Capitol  the  problems  which  will  meet  him  at  every 
turn."  That  the  enthusiastic  lover  of  Rome  however  "  need 
fear  no  disillusioning  when  once  he  has  entered  the  sacred 
precincts  of  St.  Peter's  "  is  amply  proved  by  Dr.  Schoencr's 
work.  Here  and  there  are  points  which,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
accepted  without  challenge.  For  instance  we  are  told  that 
"the  Guardia  Nobile,  only  50  men  strong,  belong  entirely  to 
the  clerical  aristocracy  of  Rome."  Now  one  would  like  to 
know  if  this  statement  is  absolutely  correct,  because  one  seems 
to  have  heard,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  at  least  one  distinguished 
Scotsman,  a  layman,  who  holds  or  not  long  ago  held  an  honour- 
able place  among  that  honourable  guard.  Again,  concerning  the 
Colosseum,  there  is  a  passage  about  the  travertine  blocks,  some 
of  which  have  large  round  holes  in  them,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
Hypogiea.  "  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  were  the 
sockets  into  which  upright  posts  were  fixed,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  remains  have  been  found  of  a  metal  lining."  As  to 
this  Mr.  Burn's  theory  is,  by  implication,  accepted,  that  "they 
were  used  for  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  posts"  to 
which  ropes  were  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
ranks  of  processions  marshalled  beneath  the  stage  before  they 
entered  the  aicna  and  returning  to  the  Hypog\ra  after  they 
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left  the  arena.  To  us  the  other  explanation  has,  we  confess, 
always  seemed  the  more  plausible,  that  they  were  devised  for 
the  reception  either  of  capstans  or  of  batis  connected  with  the 
machinery  employed  in  the  arena  above — in  fact  that  they  were 
just  such  a  part  of  stage  machinery  in  "the  cellars"  (a  phrase 
corresponding  closely  enough  to  Hypogrea)  as  may  be  found  in 
many  modern  theatres.  For  man)-  of  the  effects  produced  in 
the  arena  large  and  elaborate  machinery  must  have  been 
needed.  Certain  "heavy"  scenic  effects  cannot  be  produced 
without  very  strong  support  and  machinery  beneath  the  stage, 
and  it  seems  a  simple  explanation  that  these  travertine  blocks 
are  in  truth  the  remains  of  such  machinery.  This,  however,  is 
more  a  matter  of  opinion  than  of  adverse  criticism. 

"The  Last  Link:  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Descent  of 
Man."  By  Ernst  Haeckel.  With  Notes  and  Biographical 
Sketches  by  Hans  Gadow,  F.R.S.  London :  Black. 
1898. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  famous  Jena  Professor  has  added  to 
his  reputation  by  this  little  volume,  which,  in  substance,  is  the 
address  he  delivered  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoologists  at  Cambridge  last  summer.  The  fact  is  that  zoology 
has  outgrown  its  Haeckel  stage.  When  the  wonderful  generali- 
sations of  Darwin  once  for  all  convinced  zoologists  of  the  actual 
truth  of  descent  by  modification,  there  arose  a  wild  enthusiasm 
for  the  formation  of  pedigrees.  Anatomists  traced  the  linear 
descent  of  any  particular  animal,  including  man,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  confidence,  setting  forth  the  whole  ancestral  line  with 
the  detail  and  certainty  of  a  genealogist  engaged  in  finding 
Norman  ancestors  for  an  ennobled  draper.  Among  the  genea- 
logists Haeckel  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  confident. 
Even  fifteen  years  ago  the  zoological  world  was  still  involved 
in  his  family  trees,  his  missing  links,  and  his  hypothetical 
creatures  to  fill  their  places.  The  vast  progress  in  knowledge 
made  during  the  last  two  decades  has  made  us  more  confident 
than  ever  of  the  general  truth  of  descent,  but  extraordinarily 
more  chary  of  placing  individual  forms  or  fossils  in  individual 
lines  of  ancestry.  We  see  the  general  line  of  march  of  the 
battalions  and  regiments  of  living  things  down  the  geological 
ages,  but  we  hesitate  to  pick  out  the  successive  footsteps  of 
individual  forms  from  the  tangle  of  recorded  tracks.  Haeckel, 
however,  appears  to  have  retained  his  original  point  of  view, 
and  in  this  volume  he  treats  the  recent  discovery  of  Pithec- 
anthropus with  the  simple  confidence  of  past  years.  For  him  it 
is  the  last  link,  the  hitherto  missing  link,  in  the  pedigree  of 
man.  Probably  he  is  now  almost  alone  among  zoologists  of 
distinction  in  his  method  of  handling  the  problems  of  zoology. 

'  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of  the  Atlantic."  By  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.    London  :  Macmillan.  1898. 

There  is  much  that  is  delightful  in  this  resetting  of  a  score  of 
legends  from  Celtic  and  Arthurian  sources.  Poetic  feeling  and 
a  breezy  freshness  animate  anew  the  beautiful  story  of  "The 
Swan-Children  of  Lir"  ;  humour  and  pathos  are  in  the  telling 
of  the  love  passion  that  cost  Marguerite  Roberval  her  dread 
sojourn  in  the  Island  of  Demons  ;  and  the  legend  of  Usheen 
and  Niam  is  one  of  the  best  though  one  of  the  briefest  in  the 
volume.  We  note  that,  in  treating  of  Merlin,  Mr.  Higginson 
inclines  to  the  reverse  of  Tennyson's  presentment  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Vivian,  he  prefers  to  think,  really  loved  "the 
enchanter"  even  in  his  old  age.  These  legends,  Air.  Higginson 
writes  in  his  dedication,  "  form  a  part  of  the  common  heritage 
of  the  English-speaking  race,"  and  in  his  interesting  preface  he 
regards  them  as  "a  part  of  the  mythical  period  of  American 
history."  But  the  legends  have  surely  a  wider  connexion  with 
the  world  :  they  are  a  part  of  "  the  beyond  "  of  every  sea-girt 
or  seafaring  people  ;  and,  if  we  narrow  the  view,  we  may  in 
truth  regard  many  of  them  as  far  more  the  property  of  Celt  and 
Cymmro  than  as  associated  with  the  dawn  of  American  history. 
For  the  most  part  Mr.  Higginson  preserves  the  atmosphere  of 
romance  :  but  occasionally  a  shaft  of  modern  speech  dispels 
illusion— as,  for  example,  when  Manawydan  and  Kigva,  in  the 
story  of  "The  Castle  of  the  Active  Door,"  are  said  to  have 
wandered  away  to  other  lands  and  "sought  to  cam  their 
living."  The  authorities  for  each  of  the  tales  are  carefully 
collated  in  an  appendix  and  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hcrtcr  lend  additional  attractiveness  to  the  text. 

,:  Poison  Romance  and  Poison  Mysteries."  By  C.  J.  S. 
Thompson.    London  :  The  Scientific  Press.  1899. 

A  feature  of  this  book  Ls  its  recapitulation  of  the  leading  facts 
of  some  famous  (or  infamous)  poison  mysteries,  such  as  the 
Madeline  Smith,  Maybrick,  Lamson,  Bravo  and  other  cases. 
In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion concerning  the  history  of  poisons  and  poisoning.  A 
chapter  on  "Poison  Habits''  includes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  i  ertain  well-known  women  of  fashion  have  taken  to  smoking 
green  tea  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  The  section  entitled 
"  Poisons  in  Fiction"  is  a  Little  disappointing.  Mr.  Thompson 
docs  not  forget  to  pays  tribute  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  those  who 
have  devoted  (heir  energies,  as  cadi  new  poison  lias  been  dis- 
covered, to  the  discovery  of  its  antidote  and  proper  use,  and 
to  the  Consequent  thwarting  of  crime. 


"The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  People.  A  record  of 
personal  observation  and  experience,  with  a  short  summary 
of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Archi- 
pelago." By  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Michigan.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  1898. 

Professor  Worcester  has  travelled  among  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  order  to  investigate  their  zoology.  Owing  to  the 
interest  in  the  Archipelago  suddenly  roused  by  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  he  has  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  his  travels, 
which  is  full  of  useful  information.  He  describes  the  islands  as 
of  great  natural  wealth.  His  account  of  Spanish  rule  shows 
why,  in  spite  of  great  opportunities,  it  came  to  such  an  inglorious 
end.  "  In  your  country,"  a  Spaniard  once  remarked  to  him, 
"time  is  gold  ;  here  it  is  boiled  rice  ;"  and  the  early  part  of  the 
book  records  a  long  struggle  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  officials. 
Corruption  is  described  as  universal.  "The  whole  financial 
administration  is  rotten  from  skin  to  core."  General  Weyler, 
of  Cuban  notoriety,  is  accused  of  the  greatest  "success,"  for  he 
is  said  to  have  secured  •'  a  sum  running  into  the  millions."  The 
system  of  justice  is  no  better,  and  the  author  had  personal  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  torture  to  extract  confessions  from  accused 
prisoners.  But  according  to  Professor  Worcester  the  religious 
orders,  with  their  opposition  to  the  spread  of  education,  their 
tyranny  and  their  unscrupulous  means  of  getting  rid  of  their 
enemies,  have  been  the  greatest  curse  to  the  islands. 

"  The  University  Education  Question  in  Ireland."  By  W. 
Whitla.  Belfast :  Strain  and  Sons. 
This  is  a  thoughtful  little  pamphlet  in  which  Professor  Whitla 
has  discussed  the  future  of  University  education  in  Ireland 
from  the  point  of  view  specially  of  medical  education.  Like  all 
men  of  experience  who  have  studied  the  matter  he  condemns 
the  present  absurd  and  impossible  situation  and  declares, 
although  with  no  great  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  a  solution  on 
the  lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand what  we  may  call  the  Owens  College  point  of  view  should  , 
not  fail  to  consult  Professor  Whitla's  book,  which  indeed  is  • 
worth  having  for  its  appendix  alone.  In  it  will  be  found  the 
text  of  Mr.  Balfour's  letter  and  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
corporate  body  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  together  with  the 
two  lucid  and  convincing  letters  in  which  President  Hamilton 
of  Belfast  supports  Mr.  Balfour's  arguments. 

"  Round  the  World  on  a  Wheel."    By  John  Foster  Fraser. 
London :  Methuen.  1899. 

A  man  who  rushes  round  the  world  on  a  bicycle  with  the  , 
object  of  breaking  the  record  cannot  be  expected  to  return  with 
valuable  impressions  of  what  he  has  seen  under  such  conditions. 
Mr.  Fraser  has,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  to  say  that  is  inte-  ; 
resting  ;  but  he  unfortunately  says  it,  with  a  persistence  which 
endures  through  500  pages,  in  a  manner  tiresomely  copied  from 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.  The  natural  result  is  a  book  which  might 
have  been  more  appropriately  entitled  "The  Hasty  Observations 
of  a  Cockney  Record-breaker." 

"  The  Secret  of  Achievement."  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
London  :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.  1899. 
Mr.  Marden  has  compiled  «a  bulky  primer  for  the  benefit 
of  youth.  He  writes  somewhat  on  the  lines  Dr.  Smiles  has 
made  so  popular.  He  tries,  after  the  fine  Roman  manner — 
some  way  after — to  instil  precepts  by  means  of  examples  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modern  history  and  fable.  Of  its  class  the 
book  may  prove  useful,  especially  to  those  whose  lot  in  life  it  is 
to  educate  the  young.  In  some  youthful  hands,  as  other  books 
of  its  kind  have  done  before  it,  it  may  tend  to  the  propagation 
and  case-hardening  of  the  genus  prig. 
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NOTES. 

Spectators  of  the  French  political  drama  who  have 
been  predicting  week  by  week  an  ^meute,  an  insurrec- 
tion, a  coup  d'etat,  must  be  signally  disappointed  by 
the  agreement  with  England  as  to  the  Sudan.  Some 
time  since  we  pointed  out  that  the  Fashoda  question 
might  be  ruled  out  as  a  possible  occasion  of  friction 
between  the  two  countries.  The  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions more  than  justifies  that  view.  England  and 
Egypt  retain  the  provinces  formerly  under  the  rule  of 
the  Khedive,  whilst,  so  far  as  British  diplomacy  is  con- 
cerned, France  is  placed  in  a  position  to  consolidate  her 
empire  in  North  Africa.  Originally  France  hoped  to 
secure  a  belt  right  across  the  continent  from  Sene- 
gambia  to  the  Red  Sea.  Instead  she  finds  herself  in 
possession  of  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  linking  the 
French  Congo  with  Algeria.  Not  the  least  notable 
concession  made  by  France  is  that  of  free  trade  with 
Great  Britain  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude — a 
welcome  extension  of  the  principle  incorporated  in  the 
Nigerian  treaty. 

It  is  important  not  to  minimise  the  advantage  to 
France  of  securing  the  Mediterranean  hinterlands.  We 
shall  now  doubtless  see  a  serious  attempt  to  divert  the 
caravan  trade  to  French  territory.  But  all  such  attempts 
have  hitherto  failed,  and  nothing  has  now  occurred  to 
mitigate  the  hostility  of  Tuareg  guerillas  or  revive  trade 
traditions  at  Rhadames.  As  to  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli, 
is  it  not  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Barlow's  loaf? 
We  are  curious  to  see  whether  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment will  not  make  some  protest  against  our  bounteous 
concession  of  what  is  not  ours  to  concede.  In  the  case 
of  Rhadames  and  Rhat,  at  any  rate,  the  Turks  have 
effective  occupation  on  their  side,  and  the  Barbary 
caravan  trade  is  practically  their  monopoly.  The  new 
arrangement  is  also  a  grave  menace  to  Morocco,  which 
must  at  all  costs  and  for  every  reason  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French.  It  is  the  last  word  in  our  policy 
of  concession  regarding  Tunisia.  Whether  we  have 
obtained  a  quid  pro  quo  is  another  issue. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  contradicted  the  saying  attributed  to 
him  by  the  newspapers  that  in  three  years  England 
and  Germany  would  divide  the  province  of  Mozambique. 
We  never  believed  he  said  it,  for  Mr.  Rhodes  knows 
something  of  Portuguese  politics.  Any  Ministry  which 
proposed  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  in 
South-East  Africa  to  Germany  or  Great  Britain  (and  any 
such  transaction  would  require  ratification  by  the  Cortes), 
would  be  out  in  twenty-fourhours.  If  the  King  supported 


it,  a  republic  would  be  proclaimed  in  the  same  time.  Like 
all  poor  people,  the  Portuguese  are  intensely  touchy, 
and  they  regard  the  retention  of  their  colonies  as  a  point 
of  national  honour.  It  is  true  that  all  Portuguese 
Governments  are  embarrassed  for  money  :  but  the 
underfed  and  overtaxed  masses  don't  care  a  rap  whether 
the  interest  on  Portuguese  bonds  is  paid  or  not.  If 
they  have  a  preference,  it  is  for  the  repudiation  of  debts 
held  by  the  foreigner. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  provinces  of 
Lorenzo  Marques  and  Mozambique  are  splendid  fields 
for  the  ambition  or  cupidity  of  Portuguese  officials. 
The  Lisbon  Government  is  not  likely  to  part  with  such 
ample  patronage.  That  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  regard  to  Delagoa 
Bay  and  Mozambique  has  been  announced  by  Lord 
Salisbury  :  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  treaty  to  keep 
off  any  third  Power  and  a  "  protocol  de  desinteresse- 
ment  "  between  themselves  than  anything  else.  The 
Portuguese  Ministry  will  have  to  find  the  ,£2,000,000 
or  whatever  may  be  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  award 
to  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  bond  and  share  holders, 
which  really  looks  as  if  it  might  be  given  this  summer. 
But  if  the  Government  do  not  get  the  money  from  the 
Mozambique  company  in  return  for  a  lease  of  the  line, 
there  are  at  least  twenty  groups  who  would  find  it. 

Few  aspects  of  foreign  politics  have  been  more 
refreshing  than  the  unexpected  modesty  of  Greece 
during  now  at  least  eighteen  months.  It  is  as  though 
Mr.  Labouchere  had  been  suddenly  muzzled  with  a 
baronetcy.  But  an  irrepressible  spoiled  child  may  not 
be  kept  in  order  for  ever,  and  the  land,  which  has  been 
wittily  described  as  inhabited  by  "  Greeks,"  has  been 
breaking  out  again  with  the  usual  general  election.  As 
nearly  every  Greek  is  for  one  party  and  that  party  is 
himself;  as  there  are  almost  as  many  policies  and 
programmes  and  press  organs  as  there  are  candidates 
for  election  to  the  Boule  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
majority  should  consist  of  independent,  if  not  precisely 
free  and  independent  members.  What  does  surprise, 
however,  even  in  this  Wonderland  is  that  the  largest 
group  consists  in  a  resurrection  of  the  old  Tricoupist 
party,  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  its  eponymous 
leader,  had  no  principles  beyond  his  own  personal 
advantage,  and  might  now  be  described,  in  green-room 
vernacular,  as  a  ghost  come  out  to  "  see  the  ghost 
walk." 

All  this  effervescence  might,  however,  have  been  as 
innocuous  as  temperance  drinks,  had  not  King  George 
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now  emerged  with  a  new  programme  for  the  creation 
of  new  officials  galore  :  ministries,  inspectors,  school- 
masters, naval  and  military  organisers,  and  an  elaborate 
staff  for  the  supervision  of  annual  Olympic  games. 
This  is  not  ungenerous  for  a  bankrupt  State,  and 
prompts  the  reflection  that  the  piper  is  sometimes  an 
expensive  person  to  pay.  Accordingly  the  bondholder 
may  rejoice  again  in  the  security  of  his  guarantee. 

Our  confidence  in  Prince  Ferdinand  seems  about  to 
be  justified  yet  again.  Where  there  is  a  strong  sove- 
reign, a  strong  minister  is  supererogatory,  and  Gosp. 
Stoilov  answered  his  master's  purpose  until  long 
service  begat  the  old  servant's  usual  assertive- 
ness.  A  Grekov-Radoslavov  combination  could  only 
be  a  stop-gap,  and  a  happy  issue  may  be  sought  in  the 
elimination  of  the  Grekov  element  at  the  elections  of 
next  May.  Gosp.  Grekov,  though  weak  enough  to 
satisfy  any  colleague,  is  too  reminiscent  of  Stambulov 
for  permanent  employ,  whereas  Gosp.  Radoslavov 
shows  promise  as  a  firm  Home  Secretary  and  seems  at 
present  to  be  loyal.  Failing  him,  a  return  to  a  chastened 
Stoilov  will  always  avail. 

Meanwhile  Austria  is  wisely  endorsing  the  Bulgarian 
loan,  which,  if  not  treated  as  a  precedent  at  Sofia,  need 
not  be  mischievous.  The  recent  menace  of  miscarriage 
was  evidently  a  manoeuvre  of  Gosp.  Nacevid,  whose 
shiftiness  has  long  been  notorious  and  who  must  pre- 
sently disappear  with  Gosp.  Grekov.  Then  will  Bul- 
garian finance  revert  to  comparative  stability,  but  the 
Bulgarians  must  reconcile  themselves  once  for  all  to 
meet  their  engagements  respecting  the  East  Roumelian 
tribute,  which  they  cannot  reasonably  regard  as  a 
grievance.  Never  probably  during  the  present  successful 
reign  has  the  outlook  in  Bulgaria  worn  so  serious  an 
aspect,  and  all  the  Prince's  firmness  and  courage  are 
now  needed  to  make  straight  a  whole  maze  of  crooked 
paths. 

The  first  substantial  return  received  by  Germany  for 
the  visit  and  effusive  compliments  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Sultan  last  summer  takes  the  shape,  as  was  expected, 
of  an  important  railway  and  commercial  concession  at 
Haidar  Pacha,  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  railways 
on  the  Bosphorus  opposite  Constantinople.  The 
railway  terminus  and  bonded  warehouses  will  virtually 
become  a  piece  of  German  territory  and  cannot  fail 
enormously  to  assist  in  the  development  of  German 
commerce  and  German  influence  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
and  right  down  the  Euphrates  valley  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  the  German  Anatolian  railway  will  one  day 
run.  France  (that  is  to  say  Russia)  has  vehemently  pro- 
tested, but  the  Sultan  is  firm  and  the  concession  is 
irrevocably  granted.  After  all  it  is  only  we  English 
who  need  feel  humiliated.  We  formed  the  idea  and 
built  the  railways,  but  the  feebleness  of  our  Turkish  policy 
and  the  timidity  of  our  financiers  led  years  ago  to  the 
loss  of  all  the  advantage  we  had  gained. 

In  view  of  this  railway  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  immediate 
prospect  of  all  those  railways  in  German  East  Africa 
about  which  the  Emperor  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
such  interesting  talks  in  Berlin.  Even  the  little 
Usambara  railway  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  German 
territory  has  been  a  hopeless  burden,  and  the  authorities 
have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Reichstag  to  grant  the  funds  for  its  extension  from 
Muhesa  to  Korogwe.  To  undertake  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Dar  es  Salaam  or  Saadani  to  Ujiji  via 
Tabora  (nearly  1,000  kilometres)  and  in  addition  cross 
lines  from  Tabora  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  from  Tabora 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  would  cost  at  least 
ten  millions  sterling  without  any  hope  of  adequate 
return.  German  financiers  are  not  likely  to  face  that 
responsibility  just  at  present.  Of  course  if  the  Empire 
gives  a  three  per  cent,  guarantee  the  money  will  be 
found,  but  what  price  would  Dr.  Licbcr  and  his  indis- 
pensable Ultramontane!  charge  for  their  votes? 

Lord  Curzon's  speech  on  the  Indian  Sugar  Bill  has 
made  Mr.  Maclean  very  angry.  The  Viceroy's  remarks 
were  obviously  addressed  to  a  wider  audience  than  the 


Calcutta  Council.  He  justifies  the  Bill  both  on  grounds 
of  economic  orthodoxy,  and  on  the  broader  lines  of 
material  utility  and  political  expedience.  Indian 
interests  alone  have  been  the  concern  of  Indian  states- 
men. It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  in  whose 
interest  the  self-elected  champion  of  the  bounty  system 
professes  to  act.  Is  it  the  people  of  England  ?  They 
are  not  concerned  except  in  so  far  as  the  diversion  of 
German  sugar  from  Indian  markets  may  still  further 
cheapen  it  here.  It  cannot  be  the  Indian  cultivator 
or  refiner.  Is  it  the  Indian  consumer?  He  gladly 
accepts  the  measure  and  does  not  want  Mr.  Maclean's 
advocacy.  Through  the  press,  through  its  represen- 
tatives in  Council,  in  every  way  it  can  be  shown, 
Indian  opinion  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  counter- 
vailing duties.  Mr.  Maclean's  only  clients  in  India 
appear  to  be  a  few  merchants  who  derive  a  profit  from 
the  imports.  Of  course  there  are  always  the  German 
farmer  and  refiner  to  be  considered. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  more  happy 
than  his  English  colleague,  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
prosperity  Budget.  War,  famine  and  plague  left  a 
deficit  of  ^3,750,000  in  1897-98,  but  this  can  now  be 
wiped  out  of  the  account  and  India  left  with  a  com- 
fortable net  balance  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  so  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  dominating  factor  is  again 
exchange.  It  accounts  for  an  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  more  than  ^700,000.  Exchange  is  wound  up  with 
currency  ;  it  reappears  in  connexion  with  anticipated 
currency  reforms  which  may  have  to  be  financed  and 
it  prevents  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  the  reduction 
of  taxation.  For  some  of  the  improvement  inthe  receipts, 
Land  Revenue  postponed  during  the  famine  year  must 
be  responsible.  The  figures  once  more  demonstrate 
India's  splendid  powers  of  recuperation. 

Practical  importance  attaches  to  the  subject  of  Sir  C. 
Roe's  paper  read  before  the  East  Indian  Association 
this  week.  Ignorance  of  the  growth  of  indigenous  land 
laws  out  of  varying  tribal  customs  has  led  to  grave  errors 
in  our  land  administration  in  many  parts  of  India.  In 
the  Panjab  perhaps  the  evil  has  been  less  than  elsewhere. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  and  record  the 
tribal  laws  and  customs,  and  the  Chief  Court  over  which 
Sir  C.  Roe  formerly  presided  has  repeatedly  recognised 
the  mischief  of  applying  foreign  conceptions  to  usages 
based  on  tribal  or  family  custr-ns.  This  evolution  of 
the  law  governing  rights  over  land  is  closely  connected 
with  the  all-important  matter  of  the  alienation  of  land 
from  the  old  proprietary  classes  which  has  made  such 
alarming  strides  in  Upper  India.  The  discontent  en- 
gendered by  the  infringement  of  ancestral  rights  has 
become  a  political  danger,  and  the  Government  of  India 
is  now  considering  the  best  way  to  retrace  its  steps. 

The  unhappy  Finlanders  who  went  to  S.  Petersburg 
with  a  petition  from  practically  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  the  Duchy  have  been  ordered  back  to 
their  homes  without  being  permitted  to  see  the  Tsar  or 
any  of  his  Ministers.  So  the  free  constitution  of 
Finland,  which  Nicholas  like  his  ancestors  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  uphold,  is  at  an  end,  and  those 
who  murmur  are  threatened  with  "administrative 
measures,"  in  other  words  arbitrary  arrest  and 
deportation  to  Siberia.  The  military  party  count  on 
some  overt  resistance  which  will  enable  General 
Bobrikoff  to  restore  "order"  by  the  traditional 
Russian  methods,  but  in  the  words  of  the  rejected 
petition  "  during  the  ninety  years  of  its  union  with 
mighty  Russia  public  order  has  never  failed  in  Fin- 
land "  and  the  most  peaceable,  orderly,  and  enlightened 
of  the  Tsar's  subjects  are  not  going  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors.  Their  representatives  are 
quietly  making  inquiries  about  the  prospects  of  settle- 
ment in  the  Canadian  North-Wesl  and  elsewhere. 
Rather  than  permit  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  a 
Russian  level,  the  Philanders  will  mournfully  seek 
across  the  Atlantic  a  refuge  from  Imperial  perjury  and 
military  tyranny. 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland  showed  the  skill  of  an  advocate 
in  devoting  his  attention  on  the  introduction  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Bill  to  the  case  against  the  proposal,  thus 
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assuming  that  the  case  for  it  already  had  been  made 
out.  But  unlike  most  advocates'  assumptions,  this  one 
was  true.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to  show  that 
some  one  particular  scheme  is  the  best,  in  other  words, 
the  scheme  which  is  immediately  the  most  practicable, 
and  will  exclude  the  fewest  of  those  who  should  be 
beneficiaries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  think  that 
the  plan  of  the  present  Bill  came  near  to  this  standard, 
and  so  it  seems  to  us.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
Government  "  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  have  done 
something  to  make  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor 
more  satisfactory  than  it  is."  "Something"  may 
come  very  near  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  speech  on  his  amendment  to 
the  London  Government  Bill  was  not  very  well 
delivered,  and  it  would  have  been  more  effective,  could 
he  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  objected  to  the 
new  bodies  because  they  were  "  municipalities  only  in 
name,"  or  because  they  were  too  strong  to  be  "  strictly 
subordinate  "  to  the  County  Council.  Alternative  plead- 
ing is  all  very  well  in  the  Courts,  where  the  game  is 
avowedly  between  professionals  who  know  the  rules, 
but  it  is  not  effective  in  the  House,  where  the  game  is 
not  yet  between  professionals,  and  where  arguments 
are  supposed  to  be  on  merits.  We  were  rather  sur- 
prised at  Earl  Percy's  advocacy  of  indirect  election  to 
the  County  Council.  It  hardly  squared  with  the  general 
point  of  view  of  his  attractive  speech,  which  showed 
real  grip  of  the  London  local  government  problem. 
Does  ihe  American  Senate,  where  we  see  the  system  at 
work  on  a  very  grand  scale,  suggest  very  happy  results  ? 
Why  did  Earl  Percy  repeat  Mr.  Balfour's  slip,  and  call 
the  new  municipalities  "  vestries  "  ?  Soon  some  one  will 
be  saying  "  The  Truth  will  out." 

Mr.  Asquith,  with  the  lawyer's  acuteness,  fastened  on 
the  real  weak  point  in  the  position  of  municipal  Con- 
servatism in  London  ;  though  no  corresponding  weak 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill.  Unquestionably,  there 
is  a  feeling  abroad  that  Conservatives  are  unfriendly  to 
the  County  Council,  and  this  feeling  always  tells 
heavily  against  them  in  municipal  elections.  Not 
altogether  justly.  May  be  that  the  affection  of  some 
Moderates  for  the  County  Council  is  surprisingly  great 
for  its  age.  Sir  Blundell  Maple,  for  instance,  must 
surely  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  his  own  remark- 
able Bill  for  reforming  T  ondon  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  all  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
Moderates  are  and  always  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in 
their  regard  for  the  County  Council.  But  this  does 
not  of  necessity  mean  a  majority  of  them. 

At  last  the  Admiralty  have  come  to  see  what  everyone 
else  has  known  for  years,  that  the  gunnery  of  the  Navy 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  allowance  of  ammunition 
is  to  be  increased,  and  the  admirals  commanding  the 
foreign  squadrons  have  been  given  a  hint  that  the 
authorities  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  recent 
years.  The  paintwork  on  board  ship  may  be  too  clean 
and  brasswork  too  bright,  if  it  receives  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  gunnery  practice.  The  highest  percentages 
of  hits  to  rounds  are  gained  by  the  quickfiring  guns  and 
the  lighter  breech-loading  weapons,  but  the  percentages 
only  range  between  24  and  36,  while  the  big  breech- 
loaders average  only  between  27  and  28.  In  part  the 
low  returns  have  been  due  to  insufficient  ammunition 
for  practice,  but,  in  part  also,  it  has  been  due  to  in- 
difference. We  may  hope  that  at  last  gunnery  will 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  training  of  our  seamen. 

The  War  Office  statement  that  the  provision  of  drill 
instructors  for  schools  would  receive  attention  is  satis- 
factory. But  it  would  be  still  better  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  teaching  schoolboys  to  shoot.  A  man  can 
fairly  quickly  pick  up  drill,  but  to  learn  how  to  shoot 
straight  takes  longer  ;  while  even  a  slight  training  in 
boyhood  enormously  simplifies  the  attainment  of  subse- 
quent proficiency.  We  have  now  probably  come  to  the 
end  of  our  tether  in  the  matter  of  recruiting,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if,  under  present  conditions,  it  would 
be  possible  to  still  further  increase  our  regular  army. 
If  then  our  Volunteers  are  ever  to  be  of  any  practical 
use,  they  must  certainly  shoot  a  good  deal  better  than 


they  do  at  present.  The  moral  therefore  is  that  schools 
might  assist  by  teaching  musketry  ;  and  that  they 
should  receive  every  encouragement  to  use  existing 
ranges.  Some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  lending 
them  arms  and  instructors. 

No  sensible  person  can  fail  to  agree  with  Lord 
Kitchener  as  to- the  necessity  of  removing  the  remains 
of  the  Mahdi  and  destroying  the  tomb.  But  there  is 
one  point  which  is  not  clear.  Why,  if  there  was  no 
permanent  intention  to  keep  the  head  or  present  it  to 
some  deserving  officer  as  a  trophy,  was  it  not  thrown 
into  the  Nile  with  the  rest  of  the  bones?  Moreover, 
why  was  it  carried  about — presumably  for  some  con- 
siderable time  since  no  dates  are  given — to  be  finally 
interred  at  Wady  Haifa?  It  is  in  fact — according  to 
the  Sirdar's  report — still  possible  that  it  was  originally 
intended  to  give  it  away,  or  even  that  it  was  for  a 
time  actually  given  away. 

It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
seems  to  think  to  set  aside  the  law  of  constructive 
murder  without  running  into  other  inconveniences. 
The  case  of  the  fire  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  New  York 
comes  very  aptly  to  show  this  ;  if  the  fire  was  the  work 
of  thieves,  as  is  reported,  no  one  would  hesitate,  we 
should  suppose,  to  assert  that  only  hanging,  or  per- 
haps still  better  electrocution,  would  do  justice  to  the 
incendiaries  ;  and  yet  if  setting  fire  to  the  hotel  were 
not  a  felony  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  found 
guilty  of  anything  but  manslaughter.  The  Construc- 
tive Murder  Bill  of  Mr.  Ambrose  is  objectionable  on 
this  ground.  The  present  law  runs  into  absurdities, 
and  an  alteration  is  necessary ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  of  securing 
justice  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Windsor  Hotel 
fire,  and  that  is  not  secured  by  any  proposal  yet  made. 

There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  on  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
and  the  Anglo-American  Commission.  It  takes  away  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  judges  from  his  ordinary  duties 
at  a  time  when  there  is  consternation  at  the  Bar  on  any 
reduction  of  the  judicial  staff ;  then  the  Chief  Justice  is 
also  superintendent  of  the  business  of  the  Common  Law 
Division  ;  though  that  does  not  mean  so  much  in  these 
days  as  it  used  to  do.  Will  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  judge  be  now  inevitable  ?  If  it  is,  the  Chief's 
mission  will  work  out  rather  expensively  for  the  country. 
The  argument  that  more  judges  are  not  necessary 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
judges  remain  in  England.  However  international 
tribunals  add  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Justice  Collins 
will  find  keener  intellectual  pleasure  in  dealing  with 
large  questions  abroad  than  with  small  ones  at  home. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  Q.C.,  the  new  Master  in  Lunacy,  has 
sat  for  the  Harrow  division  of  Middlesex  since  1885,  in 
which  year  he  defeated  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Alfred  Milner. 
The  post  is  worth  ^2,000  a  year,  and  is  a  meet  reward 
for  long,  if  occasionally  querulous,  service  to  his  party. 
Mr.  Ambrose  is  a  Conservative  of  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  type — no  sentimental  socialism  about  him. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Ambrose  never 
achieved  any  success,  being  neither  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally adapted  for  distinction  in  that  assembly.  As  a 
lawyer  the  member  for  Harrow  is  what  his  brethren  of 
the  robe  call  "  sound,"  rather  a  dubious  compliment,  by 
the  way.  Mr.  Ambrose  was  once  addressing  Mr. 
Justice  Day  when  he  gradually  became  aware  that  the 
Judge  was  reading  an  evening  paper.  Upon  his 
complaining  of  the  discourtesy,  Mr.  Justice  Day  said 
"  Go  on,  Mr.  Ambrose  ;  I  am  giving  you  all  the  atten- 
tion you  deserve." 

The  principal  changes  in  the  new  code  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  are  those  which  concern  that  hapless 
scholastic  hybrid,  the  pupil  teacher.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  many  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Barnett's 
commission  have  been  adopted  in  the  direction  of 
making  this  educational  apprentice  more  of  a  pupil  and 
less  of  a  teacher.  He  or  (better  and  more  usually)  she  is 
to  have  the  blessings  of  Secondary  Education  brought 
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within  his  reach.  This  is  distinctly  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  more  the  traditions  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion can  nitrate  down  into  Primary,  the  better  for 
Primary.  We  want  to  see  the  Elementary  schools  of 
the  country  levelled  up  rather  than  the  weaker  Secondary 
dragged  down  to  the  Board  School  level. 

New  blood  is  further  to  be  introduced  into  primary 
education  by  the  limited  admission  of  University 
graduates  into  training  colleges.  They  may  be  few  at 
first ;  but  we  hope  in  the  end  they  will  leaven  the 
whole  lump,  informing  their  fellow-students  with  the 
wider  outlook  and  more  balanced  judgment  that  come 
from  higher  education.  Both  parties,  in  fact,  have  to 
gain  from  the  feeling  of  common  educational  interests 
that  follows  on  a  closer  intercourse.  But  the  door  is 
opened  still  further.  Not  only  graduates  of  English  but 
also  of  Colonial  Universities  are  to  be  recognised  as 
eligible,  so  that  national  education  becomes  in  its  turn 
imperial.  The  other  changes  are  of  an  esoteric  kind 
and  deal  with  such  professional  matters  as  pensions 
and  superannuation,  due  no  doubt  to  the  legislative 
"  doles  "  that  were  made  last  summer. 

A  very  curious  and  suggestive  episode  marked  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  "  East  London  Church  Fund"  at 
the  Mansion  House  last  Monday.  The  Bishop  of 
Stepney  had  announced  that  the  Fund  would  be 
administered  not  on  partisan  but  on  diocesan  lines, 
that,  therefore,  only  deliberate  disobedience  to  specific 
episcopal  directions  would  be  held  to  disqualify  any 
parish  for  grants.  "  It  was  for  the  Bishop  to  decide 
what  should  be  allowed  in  the  diocese  in  the  matter  of 
ritual.  When  the  Bishop  reported  that  he  had  given  an 
order  to  a  church,  and  that  it  was  not  obeyed,  any 
grant  made  by  this  Society  would  at  once  be  stopped." 
This  sensible  and  equitable  arrangement  produced  an 
astonishing  protest  from  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  who 
immediately  and  most  unexpectedly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advertising  once  again  the  rebellious  attitude 
of  the  extremists  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

He  publicly  invited  any  clergymen  whose  dis- 
obedience should  bring  on  them  the  withdrawal  of  their 
grants  "  to  go  to  the  West-end,  where,  if  there  were  no 
organisations,  there  were  at  least  individuals  who  would 
see  that  they  did  not  suffer  because  they  had  paid 
obedience  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  Church's 
law."  Mr.  Russell,  of  course,  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Disestablishment :  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  ot 
the  Welsh  Bill  in  the  late  Parliament  was  perhaps  the 
ablest  from  the  Government  benches.  The  desire  to 
promote  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  may  ex- 
plain, it  can  scarcely  excuse,  language  equally  un- 
reasonable and  unbecoming.  It  is  performances  of 
this  kind,  not  Protestant  attacks,  which  injure  High 
Churchmen. 

There  is  hope  for  Church  defence.  The  "  National 
Church  "  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Church  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  reformed  Church  Defence  Institu- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye  was  once  an  important 
officer.  None  the  less  the  "  National  Church  "  does 
not  allow  natural  affection  to  blind  it  to  Mr.  Nye's 
shortcomings.  Dealing  with  his  Oxford  Movement 
story,  the  "National  Church,"  as  one  of  Mr.  Nye's 
best  friends,  allows  that  some  of  "the  severe 
criticism  which  the  book  has  not  escaped,"  was 
merited.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  book  is  a 
mere  compilation  and  so  Mr.  Nye's  work  was  not 
authorship  but  editing.  Mr.  Nye  is  commended  for 
confining  himself  to  the  humbler  role,  but  unfortunately 
il  is  "  very  largely  as  editor  that  he  fails,"  we  are 
told.  There  is  something  distinctly  humorous  in  the 
description  of  Mr.  Nye  as  editing  eminent  men!  The 
Church  Committee  is  doing  good  service,  and  it  has 
never  done  better  work  than  in  thus  pouring  precious 
balm  on  the  head  of  one  of  its  best  friends. 

The  Americans  are  smart,  sometimes  a  little  too 
smart.  From  a  New  York  "  concern  "  styling  itself 
the  European  Textile  Sample  Company,  came  a  letter 
recently  to  a  Yorkshire  house  requesting  to  be  supplied, 
on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon,  with  new  patterns  of 


English  woollens  for  imitation  by  Americans.  Not  un- 
naturally the  Yorkshiremen  curtly  declined  to  "  supply 
patterns  for  American  manufacturers  to  imitate."  We 
can  understand  the  anxiety  of  American  manufacturers 
to  get  hold  of  English  patterns,  because  the  Americans 
are  weak  in  design.  But  they  are  not  the  worst  filchers 
of  English  invention.  The  Germans  are  even  greater 
offenders,  appropriating  everything  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  whether  it  be  in  woollens,  worsteds, 
cottons,  silks  or  laces.  The  French  possess  fancy, 
which  makes  them  very  successful  in  particular  kinds  of 
work.  But  even  they  are  not  above  turning  to  account 
a  good  foreign  thing  when  they  see  it  ;  only  the  other 
day,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  chairman  of  Liberty's 
was  complaining  of  a  French  firm  who  systematically 
pilfered  their  designs,  and  then  abused  them  roundly  as 
a  set  of  thieves. 

The  Apothecaries  Society's  garden  of  herbs  in  Chelsea 
has  happily  been  saved  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistine 
by  the  Parochial  Charities  Trust.  Its  single  cedar  of 
Lebanon  may  not  have  increased  like  that  in  the  "  high 
hall  garden,"  but  even  now  in  sure  decay  it  is  a  joy  to 
many  of  us.  Song  thrushes,  redbreasts  and  even 
chaffinches  may  at  times  be  heard  singing  within  the 
quiet  old  place,  and  somewhere  on  the  walls  we  have 
noticed  the  snapdragon  blooming  as  prosperously  as 
on  the  walls  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  There  is  talk, 
we  see,  of  a  new  botanical  school  in  connexion  with 
this  old-world  spot  and  a  physiological  laboratory. 
Science  and  beauty  may  here  go  hand  in  hand,  if  there 
is  room  for  both  in  so  small  a  space  ;  if  not,  let  us  keep 
the  blossoms  and  lose  the  botany  ! 

Is  the  Hampshire  Test,  the  most  beautiful  chalk 
stream  in  the  world,  to  suffer  the  fate  which  in  part  has 
already  overtaken  the  charming  rivers  of  Hertfordshire 
and  Kent  ?  A  water  company  is  seeking  powers  at  the 
present  time  to  tap  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lower 
Test  near  Mottisfont,  and  the  Bill  has  already  passed 
second  reading.  We  hear  that  Lord  Portsmouth  and 
other  riparian  proprietors  intend  doing  all  they  can  to 
avert  the  danger  which  threatens  the  stream,  but  unless 
the  measure  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  preamble  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  can  be  done.  Experts  say  that  if  the 
water  companies  bored  to  a  really  considerable  depth 
in  the  chalk  they  would  find  plenty  of  water  which 
might  be  pumped  up  without  affecting  the  stream ; 
but  the  companies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going  deeper 
or  further  for  their  supplies  than  they  can  help. 

A  well-imagined  anecdote  has  been  going  the  rounds 
to  the  effect  that,  during  the  Pope's  recent  illness,  the 
Cardinal  Camerlengo  visited  him  with  a  silver  hammer 
in  his  pocket,  ready  to  use  it  in  verifying  his  Holiness' 
demise  with  three  taps  on  the  forehead  according  to 
custom,  whereupon  the  Pope  presented  him  with  a 
golden  hammer  in  recognition  of  the  humour  of  the 
precaution.  Commentators  have  been  strangely  to 
seek  for  the  foundations  of  this  myth,  but  it  must 
surely  be  well  known  that,  after  removing  the  dead 
Pope's  veil,  the  Camerlengo  has  always  proceeded  to 
break  with  a  golden  hammer  the  fisherman's  ring, 
which  has  been  the  Pontiff's  badge  of  office.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  case  of  Benedict  XIV. 
by  Cardinal  York  (the  Jacobite  King  Henry  IX.),  who 
held  the  post  of  Camerlengo  during  five  pontificates. 

The  encouraging  presence  of  the  police  is  still  lent  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  to  the  weekly  pandemonium  inside, 
and  outside  S.  Clement's,  Belfast.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  was  recited  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  whistling,  stamping  and  hooting:, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  mob  was  so  threatening  that  no 
service  could  be  held.  The  leaders  of  these  blasphem- 
ing rowdies,  whose  names  have  been  supplied  to  the 
police,  are  so  proud  of  their  success  and  of  the  moral 
support  afforded  them  by  the  local  magistrates  and  the 
authorities  in  Dublin,  that  they  have  now  it  is  stated 
drawn  up  a  list  of  other  Belfast  churches  which  they 
propose  to  visit  in  turn.  When  a  few  more  churches 
are  wrecked  and  their  clergy  and  people  assaulted,  Mr. 
Balfour  will  perhaps  begin  to  discover  that  it  is  easier 
to  raise  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  riot  and  lawless- 
ness than  to  lay  it.    At  present  he  makes  no  sign. 
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PRESIDENT    KRUGER'S  SECOND 
OPPORTUNITY. 

FOR  the  second  time  President  Kruger  is  given  the 
chance  of  rehabilitating  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  of  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  his 
country's  prosperity.  He  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
after  the  Raid  in  1S96,  when  by  a  little  magnanimity  he 
would  have  secured  for  ever  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  Great  Britain.  We  were  conscious  that 
some  of  our  subjects  had  committed  a  wrong  against 
the  Transvaal,  and  if  President  Kruger  had  shown 
any  disposition  to  remedy  the  grievances  which 
prompted  the  injury,  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
England  would  have  refused  him.  That  oppor- 
tunity was  suffered  to  slip  ;  the  ordinary  and 
meaner  motives  of  humanity  were  allowed  to  prevail  ; 
and  the  President  embarked  upon  the  path  of  retalia- 
tion, into  which  he  may  have  been  driven  by  those  who 
surround  him.  Three  years  have  passed,  years  of  dis- 
comfort, of  uncertainty,  of  fruitless  remonstrance  on 
the  one  hand,  and  illusory  promises  on  the  other. 
Once  more  President  Kruger  has  the  chance  of  proving, 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  France  and  Germany,  who 
are  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  this  matter  as  our- 
selves, that  his  Government  is  worthy  to  rank  amongst 
the  civilised  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  opportunity  arises  in  this  way.  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  negotiations  have  been 
,  going  on  for  some  time  between  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  mining  industry  and  the  Transvaal 
Government.  These  negotiations  are  still  proceeding, 
and  what  will  be  their  ultimate  result  cannot  be  known 
even  to  those  engaged  in  them.  But  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
negotiations  from  President  Kruger's  speech  at  Heidel- 
berg. The  President,  according  to  the  official  report, 
intends  to  give  a  seat  on  his  Executive  Council,  with  a 
vote,  to  "  a  financier  of  the  best  European  reputation  "  : 
he  intends  to  take  over  the  dynamite  monopoly 
from  the  present  concessionnaire  and  keep  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  ;  and  he  proposes,  with 
regard  to  underground  mining  rights,  to  give  the 
owners  of  the  surface  preferential  rights  over  what  he 
calls  ground-owners  or  holders.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  President  Kruger  has  quite  as  much  to  get  out  of 
the  representatives  of  the  mining  industry  as  they  have 
to  get  out  of  him.  It  is  clear  to  the  merest  outsider 
that  President  Kruger  is  very  anxious  that  the  leading 
South  African  houses  should  agree  with  his  wishes 
on  the  subject  of  the  dynamite  monopoly.  He  there- 
fore offers  them  certain  concessions  in  return.  But,  like 
an  old  parliamentary  hand,  President  Kruger  does  not 
offer  at  first  what  he  means  to  give.  The  Heidelberg 
speech  is  an  overture,  not  an  ultimatum.  A  skilled 
bargainer  feels  his  way  cautiously,  and  awaits  counter- 
proposals. Does  President  Kruger  really  mean  to 
satisfy  the  mining  industry  ?  It  is  patently  to  his 
interest  to  do  so  ;  but  men  are  not  always  governed  by 
their  interest,  and  even  presidents  of  republics  are 
sometimes  in  the  power  of  others.  But  does  President 
Kruger  really  wish  to  get  the  South  African  magnates 
on  his  side  ?  If  he  does,  we  think  we  can  show  him 
the  way  very  plainly. 

Let  President  Kruger  grant  to  the  Uitlanders  such  a 
measure  of  political  or  municipal  reform  as  they  will 
accept,  and  he  will  find  the  representatives  of  the 
mining  industry  easy  enough  to  deal  with.  Once  settle 
the  question  of  the  franchise,  or,  if  the  Uitlanders  prefer 
it,  the  Johannesburg  County  Council,  and  such  ques- 
ions  as  the  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  bewaar- 
platzen  will  settle  themselves  in  a  few  days.  The 
Europeans  resident  in  the  Transvaal  are  better  judges 
of  what  they  want  for  their  protection  and  comfort  than 
President  Kruger,  or  even  than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We 
should  therefore  be  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the  Uitlanders 
themselves  to  say  whether  they  would  rather  have 
burgher's  rights  or  ratepayer's  rights,  a  vote  for  the 
President  and  the  Raad,  or  a  municipality  for  Johannes- 
burg. We  should  have  thought  from  experience  that 
municipal  rights  would  be  more  likely  to  follow  political 
rights  than  the  reverse  ;  but  let  the  Uitlanders  speak 
for  themselves.  Two  things,  however,  are  essential  to 
the  settlement  of  the  present  political  and  industrial 


difficulties,  and  unless  President  Kruger  grasps  the 
fact,  we  shall  only  begin  again  the  weary  round 
of  bickering,  to  end  once  more  in  an  appeal 
to  force.  The  political  reform  must  be  effective, 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  if  not  immediate, 
accompanied  by  guarantees  of  its  execution  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  To  propose  that  an 
Englishman  or  a  German  who  has  already  lived  four 
years  in  the  Transvaal  must  live  there  for  another  nine 
years  before  he  gets  a  vote,  and  to  say  you  are  granting 
him  a  favour  by  reducing  the  period  from  fourteen  years, 
is  childish,  and  would  be  a  laughable  impertinence, 
were  not  the  matter  so  serious.  Does  President 
Kruger  know  what  the  alien  law  is  in  this  country  ? 
Every  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  here  five  years,  and 
can  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  intends  to 
go  on  living  here,  can  acquire  all  the  rights  of  a 
British  citizen   on   payment  of  Need  President 

Kruger  be  ashamed  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Statute 
Book  of  Great  Britain  ?  Has  the  free  admission  of 
aliens  to  civic  rights  proved  so  dangerous  a  policy  in 
this  country  that  President  Kruger  need  be  afraid  of 
imitating  it  ?  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  Boer  Government  to  propose  reforms  that  may 
take  effect  nine  or  even  seven  years  hence.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  expressed  very  plainly  the  view  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  British  public  as  to 
future  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal.  If 
President  Kruger  wishes  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  proving 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wrong,  let  him  offer  a  franchise  to 
every  man  who  has  lived,  or  who  shall  live,  five  years 
in  the  Transvaal.  There  is  danger  in  delay,  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  said  that  he  is  tired  of  friendly 
remonstrance,  which  is  unheeded,  and  of  negotiations 
which  end  in  nothing.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
can  hardly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  remarkable  revolution 
of  opinion  in  France  and  Germany  towards  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three 
years  ago  France  and  Germany  regarded  the  South 
African  Republic  as  the  victim  of  a  brutal  attack 
upon  its  independence.  To-day,  French  public  opinion 
warmly  supports  the  claims  of  the  Uitlanders  ;  while 
the  German  Emperor  openly  co-operates  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  his  railway  and  telegraph  scheme.  Nor  will 
President  Kruger  derive  much  comfort  in  his  attitude 
of  resistance  from  his  eastern  neighbour  Portugal,  who 
has  recently  granted  an  important  dock  concession  in 
Delagoa  Bay  to  an  English  syndicate.  The  truth  is 
that  every  Power  that  is  interested  in  Africa,  except  the 
Boer  Republic,  regnrds  the  extension  of  British  influence 
with  benevolence,  because  they  know  that  it  makes 
for  honest  and  settled  government.  How  long  will 
President  Kruger  be  blind  to  his  own  best  interests  ? 
We  do  not  desire  to  examine  too  closely  in  these 
columns  the  olive  branch  which  the  President  holds  out 
to  the  mining  industry.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  European  financier,  who  is  to  be  called  in  to  pre- 
scribe, must  really  be  a  man  of  standing,  otherwise  he 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Most  of  the  questions 
at  issue  relating  to  the  gold  industry  are  technical,  and 
may  safely  be  left  to  those  who  are  now  negotiating. 
But  at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  we  must  repeat  that 
if  President  Kruger  wishes  to  settle  the  financial  and 
industrial  question,  he  must  settle  the  political  ques- 
tion, on  a  real,  not  a  sham,  basis.  If  he  should  ask 
what  the  financiers  have  to  do  with  politics,  let  him 
learn  that  the  value  of  every  industry  is  doubled  when  it 
lives  under  a  Government  which  is  neither  corrupt 
nor  oppressive,  and  which  is  supported  by  a  contented 
population. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SPAIN. 

'"THE  old  Wykehamist  adage  is  as  pertinent  in  the 
school  of  statecraft  as  it  ever  was  in  the  micro- 
cosm of  school.  Senor  Sagasta  still  refusing  to  learn, 
even  after  suffering  the  sors  tertia  to  fall  upon  a  vicarious 
people,  has  at  length  been  driven  reluctant  to  the 
remaining  alternative,  and  the  speculation  arises : 
what  shall  it  profit  Spain  to  see  his  replaced  by  another 
Opportunist  faction  ?  Setting  out  with  unconstitutional 
advice  to  a  Sovereign  whose  sole  title  is  constitutional, 
Senor  Silvela  precipitates  his  baptism  of  fire  so  that 
there  need  be  small  tarrying  ere  his  mettle  shall  come  to 
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the  proof.  Should  he  emerge,  an  administrative  and  a 
financial  stumbling-block  will  alone  obstruct  his  avenue 
to  fat  pastures.  He  must  first  treat  with  drastic 
surgery  the  gangrene  of  corruption  which  has  attacked 
every  department  ;  which  paralysed  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  war ;  which  now  undermines  the  health 
of  the  Latin  Name  in  almost  every  land.  Lest  he 
forget,  the  returned  and  disbanded  soldiery,  grim 
skeletons,  will  haunt  his  every  feast.  Shivering  through 
mid-winter  in  the  rags  of  thin  cotton  uniforms  selected 
for  a  Cuban  summer,  yellow  and  wasted  with  fevers, 
cruelly  defrauded  of  long-  arrears  of  pay,  often  only 
restrained  from  the  very  brink  of  starvation  by  an  ill- 
spared  charitable  crust,  prowling  the  streets  of  every 
seaport  with  a  resignation  no  less  heroic  than  martial 
exploits,  these  piteous  victims  have  sent  a  throb  of  horror 
through  the  hearts  of  all  but  the  most  callous.  There 
is  scarce  a  peasant  in  any  village  of  Spain  but  has 
had  a  friend  or  kinsman  among  the  sufferers.  Your 
Spaniard  is  slow  to  anger,  but  when  once  his  resent- 
ment is  kindled — yea,  but  a  little — it  grows  terrible, 
and  unless  a  remedy  be  scon  forthcoming,  will 
assuredly  breed  a  thirst  for  retribution.  As  it  is,  the 
men  themselves,  after  incredible  submission,  reflected 
from  reminiscences  of  discipline,  are  at.  last  recollecting 
that,  if  machines,  they  are  yet  human  ;  that,  beside 
duties,  they  also  possess  rights.  A  short  reversion  to 
principles  of  common  honesty  will  probably  shelve 
immediate  danger,  but  that  is  not  enough.  Yet,  once 
a  compromise  shall  have  been  made  with  those  who 
have  already  forgiven  so  much,  the  ministerial  path 
should  be  clear.  The  financial  problem  is  now  merely 
a  question  of  time.  Just  as,  without  ashes  there  had 
been  no  phoenix,  so  without  a  colonial  emasculation 
Spain  might  not  have  sighted  solvency  within  her  pre- 
sent paths.  Like  a  residuary  legatee  whose  expecta- 
tions are  all  smothered  by  annuitants,  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  has  only  piled  up  difficulties  by  clinging  to  her 
encumbered  and  ill-administered  estates.  However 
painful  to  her  honour  the  sacrifice  of  traditional  responsi- 
bilities may  have  been,  the  result  is  a  great  boon  to  her 
pocket  and  she  may  look  forward  to  length  of  days  in 
the  humble  sphere  of  a  minor  State. 

Is  this  then  the  epilogue  of  all  the  pride  of  Aragon, 
of  all  the  glories  of  Castile  ?  Shall  the  lords  of  two 
worlds  stand  satisfied  in  the  penury  of  respectable 
suburbanism  ?  The  only  alternative  is  the  apparition 
of  the  strong  man,  for  whom  so  many  countries  now 
sigh  in  vain.  Is  he  Don  Carlos,  or  must  Spain  look 
for  another  ?  He  alone  has  been  cast  by  public 
opinion  for  the  part,  but  neither  his  friends  nor  his  foes 
understand  his  recent  inaction.  He,  better  than  any 
other,  must  know  that  it  is  now  or  never,  that  the  chief 
chance  ot  his  life  has  come  and  nearly  gone,  perhaps 
never  to  return.  The  3  ears  of  waiting  have  seemed 
harder  and  harder  to  his  partisans  as  scandals  mul- 
tip  ied  and  still  there  was  no  sign.  Now  their  patience 
is  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  a  few  more  months  of  rose- 
water  conspiracy  will  see  the  chief  Carlists  either 
"rallied"  to  the  strugglers  for  office,  or  sullenly 
acquiescing  in  the  lethargy  of  exile.  The  Carlists  are 
the  Jacobites  of  Spain,  and  it  is  now  for  them  to  decide 
whether  they  will  lock  back  upon  their  last  campaign 
as  a  final  effort,  like  the  Forty-five,  and  content  them- 
selves with  throwing  up  bonnets  and  pouring  out 
bumpers  in  honour  ot  a  vague  transpontine  cause. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  theories  and  tradi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  pre-emneince 
of  their  programme.  Like  Charles  Edward,  Charles  VII. 
has  erred  in  the  direction  of  excessive  magnanimity. 
So  anxious  has  he  been  not  to  embarrass  his  country 
that  he  has  hesitated  perchance  too  long  in  subjecting 
it  to  the  heroic  treatment  of  a  civil  war.  Once  this 
tonic  shall  have  been  quaffed,  the  recovery  may  be 
miraculous,  for  Spain  possesses  vast  reserves  of 
strength  and  energy  and  patriotism.  The  old  spirit 
which  braced  two  worlds  cannot  altogether  have  been 
deadened  by  the  comparatively  short  spell  of  parlia- 
mentarism, which  has  never  permeated  far  beneath  the 
surface.  The  talk  is  all  now  of  an  American  conti- 
nental empire,  stretching  from  Alaska  to  Tierra 
del  l4\icgo.  But  even  admitting  that  the  aversion 
of  a  commercial  republic  from  systematic  aggran- 
disement may  be  overcome,  it  by  no  means  follows 


that  such  a  destiny  can  be  worked  out  by  this 
young  nation  in  a  hurry.  The  recent  war  proves 
nothing,  unless  it  be  that,  of  two  chaotic  combatants, 
Alfonsist  Spain  was  the  more  easily  demoralised.  Alike 
in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  now 
occupy  the  position  of  the  proverbial  young  bear,  with 
all  his  troubles  before  him.  We  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
how  they  come  cut  of  the  contest  with  President 
Aguinaldo  and  General  Yellow  Jack  before  we  dream  of 
stars  and  stripes  in  Paraguay.  The  condition  of  the 
South  American  continent  must  lie  hardest  among  the 
reproaches  upon  the  conscience  of  the  expiring  century, 
and  whoever  aims  at  restoring  law  and  order  to  a 
new  world,  possessed  of  such  infinite  possibilities,  must 
deserve  the  prayers  of  all  humanity.  Whether  Spain 
has  already  sunk  too  low  to  attempt  such  alchemy,  even 
under  the  inspiration  of  an  unflinching  philosopher, 
remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  ideal  task  for 
a  regenerate  Spain,  a  mission  among  her  own  blood- 
brethren,  and,  once  she  has  successfully  set  her  house 
in  order,  we  may  mark  the  experiment  with  sympa- 
thetic interest.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  resurrection 
of  peninsular  imperialism  will  imperil  British  aspira- 
tions. Irresponsible  loquacity  and  the  usual  vapour- 
ings  of  our  daily  press  have  aroused  regrettable 
impressions  among  many  sections  of  Spanish 
opinion  ;  but  with  the  new  birth  of  their  imperial 
idea  Spaniards  will  find  nothing  to  resent  in  an 
expansion  which  occupies  an  entirely  different  sphere. 
This,  it  is  important  to  note,  has  already  been  realised 
by  those  who  formulate  the  Carlist  foreign  policy.  In 
the  same  connexion  we  may  draw  attention  to  a  scheme 
by  which  Spain  should  cede  to  us  her  possessions  in 
Morocco  and  obtain  Gibraltar  in  exchange.  Of  course 
this  would  never  be  entertained  on  our  part,  but  the 
emphatic  fact  is  that  it  has  been  proposed  as  a 
basis  of  understanding  with  us,  and  supported  on 
the  ground  that  the  two  nations  may  be  mutually 
useful  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  France.  These 
points  are  worth  reflecting  upon  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  Carlist  prospects,  which,  after  all,  are  the 
internal  concern  of  Spain.  Let  any  strong  ruler  identify 
himself  with  some  such  project  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
degenerate  kingdom,  as  introit  to  the  federal  consolida- 
tion of  Spanish-speaking  States,  and  any  effort  which 
promises  to  be  effective  must  cemmand  benevolent 
consideration  from  every  friend  of  Authority. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

THE  question  which  Mr.  Maclean  raised  in  a  letter 
to  the  "Times,"  but  which  he  has  not  yet  found 
the  means  of  raising  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  an 
interesting  and  important  one.  It  is  simply  this  :  Is 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  not  ?  Mr.  Maclean  of  course 
asserts  the  affirmative  ;  but  he  pushes  his  constitutional, 
doctrine  further  than  this.  The  member  for  Cardiff 
contends  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  giving  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  to  the  Indian  Act  for  the  imposition 
of  a  countervailing  duty  on  sugar  without  taking  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  acted  ul/ra  vires.  With  the 
policy  of  this  particular  Act  of  the  Indian  Government 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  article.  The  wisdom  or 
folly  of  the  law  in  question  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
constitutional  point  :  whether  it  were  a  Currency  Act, 
or  a  Cantonment  Act,  or  a  Tariff  Act,  the  arguments 
would  be  the  same.  Mr.  Maclean  does  not  indicate 
with  precision  how  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  take  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  on  a  particular  Act  of  the  Indian 
Government  ;  whether  by  allowing  the  Act  to  lie  on 
the  table  for  a  certain  time  before  sanctioning  it,  or  by 
putting  up  a  "bonnet"  to  move  the  adjournment, 
or  by  giving  such  facilities  lor  debate  as  the  Govern- 
ment can  give.  But  this  again  is  a  side  issue  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  parliamentary  procedure,  which  it 
is  undesirable  to  mix  up  with  the  broad  question  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
independent  of  Parliament  ?  As  the  Secretary  for  India 
is  in  reality  the  Indian  Government,  for  the  Viceroy 
receives  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
really  comes  to  this  :  has  Parliament  any  control  over 
the  Government  of  India?    The  question  has  only  to 
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be  stated  in  this  latter  form  to  answer  itself :  for  every- 
body is  aware  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament. 
Exactly  the  same  issue  that  Mr.  Maclean  has 
raised  with  regard  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  has 
been  previously  raised  with  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  is  very  much 
the  practice  of  all  Colonial  Secretaries  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow colonial  Acts,  and  to  make  colonial  treaties, 
which  they  do  not  communicate  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  long  after  the  event.  The  answer  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  like  the  answer  of  the  Indian  Secre- 
tary, has  always  been,  "  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Crown  ; 
1  am  not  bound  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Honourable  members  may  censure 
me  if  they  like  after  the  thing  is  done,  and  then  I  will 
resign."  This  is  unconstitutional.  A  Secretary  of  State 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  is  the 
executive  committee  of  Parliament,  by  whom  it  is 
chosen  and  by  whom  it  is  dismissed.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  grave  and  respectful  language  of  our 
Constitution  the  Sovereign  appoints  and  dismisses 
Ministers.  But  this  is  a  polite  ligment ;  for  the  man 
whom  an  outgoing  Premier  recommends  the  Sovereign 
to  send  for  is  indicated  to  him  by  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  men  whom  the  incoming 
Minister  can  put  into  his  Cabinet  are  likewise 
designated  for  him  by  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  can  turn  them  all  out  by 
an  adverse  vote.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
executive  committee,  or  "  board  of  control  "  as 
Bagehot  called  it,  are  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we 
make  no  difference  in  this  matter  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  idea  that  Ministers  are 
servants  of  the  Crown  and  not  of  Parliament  is  as  bad 
as  the  exploded  doctrine  of  royal  power — in  fact  it  is 
merely  a  substitution  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  Crown  in 
the  creed  of  absolutists.  Of  course  you  can  have  a 
system  in  which  the  Executive  is  independent  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Ministers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  not  members  of  the  Legislature.  But 
that  is  not  the  British  Constitution.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  are  members  of  the  Legislature  in  this 
country  for  the  precise  object  of  making  them  answer- 
able to  and  dependent  on  Parliament. 

If  this  were  not  the  intention,  why  should  the  Secre- 
tary for  India  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  all  ?  He 
might  as  well  be  a  permanent  official  in  Downing 
Street.  As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  what  is  he 
answerable  in  Parliament  if  not  for  the  acts  of  the 
Indian  Government?  No  sane  man  proposes  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  interfere  in  the  details 
of  Indian  administration.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  great 
Oriental  dependency  is  to  be  governed,  Padgett, 
M.P. ,  has  as  good  a  right  on  constitutional  grounds 
to  have  his  say  as  Lord  George  Hamilton.  We 
admit  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  a  funda- 
mental principle  and  an  administrative  detail.  We 
should  have  thought  the  tariff  policy  of  a  State  was 
hardly  a  question  of  administration.  In  this  instance, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  has  made  a  tactical,  as  well  as  a 
constitutional,  blunder  :  for  had  he  deferred  his  approval 
of  the  Sugar  Act  until  after  a  debate,  he  would  have 
won  a  great  parliamentary  triumph. 


THE  RIVALS. 

THE  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  it  is  possible, 
with  some  degree  of  profit,  to  discuss  the  future 
relationship  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  For  nearly 
a  year  any  wise  discussion  of  this  subject  has  not 
been  practicable.  A  wave  of  sentimental  hypnotism, 
beginning  in  America,  has  passed  over  both  countries ; 
with  the  result  that  men's  minds  have  been  lulled  into 
the  belief  that  the  English-speaking  peoples,  east  and 
west,  would  henceforth  dominate  all  nations  in  a  golden 
age  of  peace.  While  it  lasted  the  dream  was  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty ;  it  is  even  possible  to  admit  that  it  was 
exceedingly  desirable.  In  a  world  that  is  too  much 
with  us  day-dreams  on  the  grand  scale  have  their  uses  ; 
not  the  least  of  these  being  the  inevitable  awakening 
t®  a  more  vivid  perception  of  things  as  they  are. 


There  are  signs  not  a  few  that  the  dreamers  in  England 
and  America — honest  dreamers  for  the  most  part — will 
soon  be  awake,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  their  recent  ex- 
perience will  prove  beneficial.  For  we  are  anxious  that 
the  two  countries  should  be  friends  ;  in  this  respect  we 
have  only  differed  from  many  other  people  in  desiring 
that  this  friendship  should  have  a  practical  rather  than 
a  sentimental  basis.  We  recognise  the  fact  that  all 
sound  international  relationships  must  bring  about 
mutual  advantages  in  material  interests. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  such  outcome  of  the  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  In  Africa  we  find  it  possible  to 
make  a  working  arrangement  with  Germany  ;  we  have 
even  come  to  terms  with  France  on  the  Niger  and  the 
Nile.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  element  of  senti- 
ment ;  it  is  simply  business  conducted  upon  sound 
business  principles.  With  America,  however,  we  seem 
not  to  be  able  to  get  beyond  sentiment.  An  opportunity 
was  offered  in  the  Anglo-American  Commission  to 
achieve  something  practical,  but  the  result  has  been 
complete  failure.  This  failure  was  occasioned,  so  we 
were  officially  informed,  by  the  inability  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  agree  upon  a  question  of  arbitration.  The 
dispute  regarding  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  essentially 
a  subject  for  arbitration,  and  the  arrangement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  in  the  matter  of 
Venezuela  offered  itself  as  an  apt  model.  The 
American  Commissioners,  however,  declined  to  accept 
this  solution  of  the  question,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  attitude  all  the  other  important  subjects  of 
trade  and  tariff  have  been  put  on  the  shelf.  Regarded 
as  friendship  this  result  is  disheartening  ;  regarded  as 
business  it  is  altogether  discreditable.  That  the  trivial 
matter  of  choosing  a  chairman  for  the  proposed  Arbitra- 
tion Commission  should  be  enough  to  make  shipwreck 
of  all  the  labours  of  the  Anglo-American  Commission 
brings  into  highest  relief  the  shallowness  of  the  Ameri- 
can politician's  affection  for  England.  For  our  own 
part,  however,  we  accept  this  official  reason  for  the 
failure  with  great  reserve.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  questions  of  tariff  touch  the  politicians  at  Washing- 
ton more  acutely  than  questions  of  boundary  ;  that  the 
Syndicates  who  are  interested  in  coal  and  lumber  have 
successfully  intervened  in  their  own  interests  to  wreck 
the  Commission.  The  Syndicates  are  all-powerful  in 
Washington  ;  that  they  have  also  the  desire  to  dominate 
Canada  can  be  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  to  manipulate  the  Canadian  railway  tariffs  in 
order  that  it  may  thereby  establish  a  monopoly. 
The  people  of  this  country,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, are  very  badly  informed  regarding  the  baneful 
effect  of  these  Trusts  and  Syndicates  upon  trade  and 
politics  in  America.  It  is  to  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  the  recent  growth  of  the  imperial  spirit  is  due  ;  they 
have  had  it  manufactured  by  the  press  and  thrust  upon 
the  people,  just  as  they  thrust  the  war  with  Spain  upon 
President  McKinley.  They  will  be  our  rivals  in  the 
Far  East  even  as  they  are  our  unscrupulous  rivals  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Choate  in  his  speech  before  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  recognised  the  fact  that 
America  and  England  were  trade  rivals,  but  he  pleaded 
for  a  "  generous  and  loyal "  rivalry.  The  phrase  is 
not  particularly  enlightening  as  applied  to  a  scramble 
for  more  trade  on  the  part  of  two  rival  countries,  and 
any  kind  of  generosity  or  loyalty,  except  to  its  own 
members,  is  the  very  last  thing  we  should  expect  from 
an  American  Trust. 

We  are  not  jealous  of  the  advent  of  America  in  the 
Far  East.  On  the  contrary  we  think,  for  instance, 
that  she  may  even  be  welcomed  in  China.  The  field 
for  trading  enterprise  is  so  large  that  England 
cannot  grudge  a  share  to  America,  even  as  she  has 
not  grudged  a  share  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  let  this  friendly 
attitude  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  America,  in  the  future, 
will  be  for  us  a  far  more  formidable  rival  in  the  Far 
East  than  any  other  Power.  And  this  menace  to  our 
trading  supremacy  will  ultimately  make  itself  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  a  short  time  America  may 
have  a  very  powerful  fleet,  and  with  this  weapon  at  her 
disposal  we  may  expect  that,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Syndicates,  the  Government  at  Washington  will  not 
scruple  to  enlarge  indefinitely  its  policy  of  expansion. 
Such    a   policy   will   suit    many  of   the  politicians 
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admirably,  because  it  will  divert  attention  from 
much-needed  reforms  at  home  to  opportunities  for 
spoil-hunting  abroad.  But  it  will  not  suit  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rivalry  of  American  traders, 
everywhere  backed  by  a  powerful  fleet  with  intent 
to  displace  our  trading-  supremacy,  is  not  a  prospect  to 
be  regarded  lightly,  even  although  these  rivals  speak 
our  language,  and  share  with  us  the  traditions  of  a 
common  origin.  Community  of  language  and  tradition 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  trade 
rivalry  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  steadfastly 
friendly.  Some  of  the  greatest  wars  which  the 
world  has  witnessed  have  been  waged  by  men  of  the 
same  race  ;  the  history  of  the  States  themselves  affords 
proof  that  not  even  a  common  country  is  a  guarantee 
against  war  of  the  bitterest.  To  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  will  be  well  in  the  future  between  two  such  rival 
forces  as  Great  Britain  and  America  is  to  misread  history 
and  to  disregard  the  witness  of  human  nature.  In  a 
quite  gentlemanly  fashion  we  can  welcome  her  to  the 
place  of  honour  as  a  world-power,  but  in  doing  this  it 
will  be  foolishness  to  overlook  the  possibility  that  our 
own  position  of  power  in  the  world  may  be  thereby 
seriously  threatened. 

It  has  been  urged,  of  course,  that  the  advancing 
greatness  of  America  is  only  one  other  good  reason 
why  we  should  seek  an  alliance.  The  argument  takes 
this  form  :  If  the  American  fleet  of  the  future  is  to  be 
nearly  as  powerful  as  our  own  it  will  be  to  our  profit  to 
combine  it  with  our  own  ;  if  the  Americans  are  to  be 
supreme  in  the  trade  markets  of  the  world  it  will  be 
good  business  for  us  to  join  the  concern  as  junior 
partners.  So  far,  this  kind  of  appeal  has  not  yet  moved 
the  Englishman,  because  he  does  not  yet  regard  him- 
self as  a  poor  but  honest  object  for  charitable  assist- 
ance. In  America,  however,  that  is  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  the  situation  is  viewed.  In  the  news- 
papers it  is  being  set  forth  with  every  form  of  emphasis 
that  England  requires  the  help  of  America  in  the  Far 
East  ;  hence  her  advice  to  annex  the  Philippines  ;  hence, 
also,  her  recent  outburst  of  friendliness.  That  is  a 
ludicrous  distortion  of  our  attitude,  and  so  unjust  that 
it  has  been  rebuked  even  by  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
advocates  of  an  alliance.  The  fact  that  such  a  gross 
misrepresentation  should  be  believed  in  America  only 
shows  us  with  greater  clearness  how  little  sympathetic 
knowledge  accompanies  the  recent  excited  professions 
of  friendship.  No  doubt  there  would  be  certain  distinct 
immediate  advantages  to  England  in  an  alliance  with 
America?,  but  the  dangers  and  the  drawbacks,  both 
present  and  future,  are  even  more  obvious.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  element  of  danger  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  an  American  administration  is  short-lived.  Every 
four  years  their  foreign  policy  will  be  threatened  by 
drastic  revision  ;  new  men  will  come  into  office  with  a 
new  policy  and  new  methods.  At  the  mercy  of  a 
democracy,  and  with  no  permanent  officials  as  a  check 
upon  ignorance  or  recklessness,  the  foreign  relation- 
ships of  America  will  be  in  continual  danger  of  an 
overthrow.  Then  again,  the  methods  of  American 
officialism  do  not  usually  make  for  honesty  ;  the  latest 
exhibition  of  these  methods  being  the  scandalous  white- 
washing of  War  Office  delinquencies.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  prefer  to  see  England  going  her  own  way 
alone;  treating  America  with  the  same  friendly  courtesy 
that  she  extends  to  continental  powers.  Nothing  less 
than  that ;  but  nothing  more. 


VANDALISMS  AND  AN  ACT  OF  REVERENCE. 

/^\NE  voice  only  has  been  raised  in  defence  of  Sir 
William  Richmond's  decorations  at  S.  Paul's, 
that  of  Mr.  Stillman.  He  dates  from  Bournemouth, 
perhaps  has  not  seen  the  decorations,  and  does  not 
venture  to  say  they  are  tolerable.  No  single  competent 
critic  will  dare  to  say  so.  Mr.  Stillman's  arguments 
are  that  Sir  William  Richmond  is  "  incontestably  the 
most  capable  of  all  the  living  English  artists  of  doing 
a  great  decorative  work,"  that  there  is  no  precedent  by 
which  to  judge  these  decorations,  that  tin's  is  in  their 
favour,  and  that  we  must  wait  till  they  are  completed  to 
judge  them  fairly.  The  answer  to  these  strange  argu- 
ments, in  a  different  order,  is  that  the  precedent  to  be  con- 


sidered in  S.  Paul's  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
that  nothing  Sir  William  Richmond  has  ever  done  gives 
him  a  right  to  touch  that  master's  work,  that  novelty  in 
such  a  connexion  must  almost  necessarily  stand  self- 
condemned,  and  that  a  yard  of  this  rubbish  is  enough  to 
judge  its  quality  by.  Moreover,  the  work  entails  actual 
destruction  of  parts  of  SirChristopher  Wren's  stonework, 
and  indelible  staining  of  others.  Are  we  to  wait  till  the 
irreparable  injury  already  done  to  the  dome  is  continued 
throughout  the  building  ? 

The  slackness  and  cowardice  that  artists,  who  all 
privately  condemn  the  business,  have  displayed  is 
astonishing.  When  a  Gothic  church  is  threatened  by 
its  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Ancient  Buildings  is  up  in  arms,  and  Sir  William 
Richmond  himself  would  probably  be  found  among  the 
protesters.  When  a  Renaissance  masterpiece  is  thus 
tampered  with  the  Society  is  dumb.  Another  Society 
too,  the  Art  Workers'  Guild,  has  intervened  in  such  ques- 
tions before  now.  What  steps  has  it  taken  to  remon- 
strate with  its  former  Master  ?  The  truth  is  that  we 
need  a  new  society  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
what  remains  of  Palladian  London.  Are  more  of 
Wren's  City  churches  threatened  by  the  new  combina- 
tion scheme  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ?  Is  the  dark 
chapter  of  carelessness  and  actual  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  which  the  incom- 
parable city  of  Wren  has  been  mutilated  not  yet 
complete  ?  We  will  not  believe  this  of  Dr.  Creighton 
till  the  evil  deed  has  been  done.  What  hypocrisy  and 
pretence  mark  the  action  of  the  "cultured"  in  these 
matters  !  We  Londoners  (even  the  travelled  Deans  and 
Chapters  among  us)  protest  against  the  destruction  of 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence.  A  bridge  at  our 
doors,  that  of  Kew,  not  so  rich  in  antiquity  and 
association,  but  very  much  more  beautiful,  goes 
down  without  a  word,  because  tramway  lines,  that 
ought  to  be  forced  underground,  find  it  incon- 
venient. And  while  this  monstrous  piece  of  work 
is  doing  unblamed,  academical  voices  are  busy  in 
discussing  whether  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  is  to  be 
designed  by  an  engineer  or  a  Waterhouse  !  In  the 
name  of  simplicity  in  ugliness  let  it  be  left  to  the  engi- 
neers. 

A  sign  of  reverence  for  post-Gothic  genius  comes  un- 
expectedly in  the  midst  of  all  this.  Lord  Wemyss, 
who  has  had  the  courage  to  take  up  an  American 
artist's  protest  against  the  S.  Paul's  scandal,  is  the 
author  of  an  idea  that  is  worth  considering  and  may 
retrieve  for  us  something  of  Inigo  Jones'  vast  project 
of  a  Whitehall  Palace.  The  Banqueting  Hall,  as  is 
well  known,  was  but  a  minor  feature  of  the  scheme 
that  embraced  an  immense  space  on  both  sides  of 
Whitehall.  Plans  and  projections  of  this,  the  earlier 
and  bigger  project,  exist,  and  also  of  the  later,  set  back 
to  the  Banqueting  Hall  side  of  the  street.  The  new 
War  Office  is  to  occupy  part  of  this  site,  adjoining  Inigo 
Jones'  fragment,  and  the  proposal  is  that  Jones'  plan 
should  so  far  be  carried  out  as  to  set  up  a  wing  corre- 
sponding to  the  existing  building,  divided  from  it  by  the 
archway  and  centre  piece  above  it  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ings. The  plan  seems  feasible  enough,  the  archway  would 
face  that  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  whole  would  be 
secure  of  the  dignity  already  displayed  in  the  tiny 
morsel  of  a  tremendous  design.  When  we  heard  of 
Mr.  Young's  appointment  as  architect  of  the  new 
War  Office  we  regretted  it,  knowing  the  mediocre 
quality  of  his  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  and  it 
appeared  that  it  was  such  a  quality  the  Government 
sought,  terrified  by  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
Scotland  Yard  ;  but  if  Mr.  Young  could  be  induced  to 
work  out  this  scheme  we  should  be  ready  to  bless  the 
day  that  made  him  architect.  Probably,  however,  he 
will  prefer  Mr.  Young  to  Inigo  Jones. 


THE  RIVER. 

YOU  cannot  be  indifferent  to  London  ;  you  must 
either  love  or  loathe  the  place  ;  and  if  you  are  of 
its  true  lovers  you  will  see  in  it  not  only  fascination  but 
a  strange  beauiy.  In  the  City,  in  the  Strand,  in  Regent 
Street,  in  Piccadilly,  there  is  beauty  in  the  play  of  light 
and  colour  over  the  changing  masses  of  the  traffic  and 
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the  stream  of  passers  on  the  footpaths  ;  a  beauty  that 
perhaps  is  best  felt  by  lamplight.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
mystery,  of  strong  perpetual  movements  only  half 
understood,  the  beauty  that  sets  you  wondering.  But 
for  the  obvious  charms  of  London  that  you  can  show 
to  the  firstcomer  and  say,  look  !  water  must  always 
be  in  view.  The  Serpentine,  with  bright  sun  and  a 
bright  wind  to  crisp  the  water,  whether  the  trees 
wear  the  green  of  May  or  the  blackish-purple  of  a 
March  afternoon,  never  fails  in  its  effect  of  prettiness. 
S.  James's  Park,  where  the  willows  overhang  the  water, 
and  the  Whitehall  buildings  are  seen  across  it,  makes 
a  statelier  picture.  In  each  case  you  need  the  some- 
thing that  has  light  and  movement  of  its  own,  keeping 
even  in  a  fog  a  faint  shimmer  of  radiance  ;  for  without 
that  the  tones  of  London  are  dead  and  heavy.  But 
the  parks  are  properly  speaking  not  London  ;  they  are 
the  ornaments  that  London  wears  ;  and  for  the  un- 
deniable beauty,  which  is  also  essential,  you  must  go 
to  the  river. 

Beautiful  the  Thames  is  from  the  reaches  where  one 
knew  it  on  the  Upper  River  in  Oxford  days,  through  its 
whole  course  townwards,  making  the  link  that  binds 
Oxford  so  much  closer  to  London  than  any  freedom  of 
intercourse  can  bring  Cambridge.  Even  so  far  away 
— Goring,  or  Clifton  Hampden — at  Oxford  even — but 
certainly  at  Henley,  it  is  almost  a  part  of  London  ;  it 
is  the  Londoners'  own  playground  ;  and  the  people  who 
know  best  its  locks,  its  wide  stretches,  and  its  green 
backwaters,  are  not  country  folk  but  dwellers  in  the 
streets.  Past  Windsor  it  sweeps  along  through  that 
rich  English  country — the  "deep  dumb  river  floating 
by  among  the  heavy  trees  " — till  on  the  fringe  of  London 
it  changes  its  nature,  and  you  can  see  the  two  meet 
and  fuse,  the  river  that  means  play  and  the  river  that 
means  work.  It  was  seen  off  Putney  last  week  ;  the 
bank  was  crowded  ;  the  Oxford  boat  was  just  starting 
for  its  daily  spin  ;  there  was  a  keen  March  sunshine 
in  which  everything  shone  like  jewels,  and  the  whole 
of  that  magnificent  stretch  of  curve  glittered  in  a  light 
breeze.  Up  the  Surrey  side  the  long  outrigger  started, 
fine  as  a  knife,  going  swift  and  strong  ;  and  down  in 
mid-stream,  with  the  first  of  the  ebb,  and  a  rag  of 
sail  raised  to  catch  the  wind,  came  two  lumbering 
coal  barges,  broad  and  solid,  riding  slow  and  heavy 
on  the  water.  They  would  slip  down  under  Putney 
Bridge  and  round  the  curve  by  Fulham  ;  then,  passing 
Chelsea,  they  would  reach  the  very  heart  of  London, 
borne  on  the  great  artery  of  its  life.  The  river  is  the 
blood  and  the  soul  of  London  ;  without  it  London 
could  not  have  been  ;  think  of  it  as  the  centre  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  as  you  look  over  the  bridge,  you 
will  see  the  great  stream  flowing  liquid  gold.  If  it  ran 
yellow  in  good  earnest,  as  they  fabled  of  Pactolus,  it 
could  not  be  a  richer  possession. 

Down  by  the  Pool  of  London  where  the  great  ships 
lie  touching  each  other,  the  masts  cluster,  and  the  sky 
behind  them  is  cross-hatched  like  an  etching  with  black 
lines  of  cordage.  But  the  river  that  we  know  and  love 
best — the  river  that  sums  up  for  us  the  beauty  of 
London— lies  between  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Chelsea, 
and  the  symbols  of  it  are  the  barges.  Up  and  down 
they  drift  with  the  tide  or  lie  at  their  moorings,  broad 
and  deep,  grimy,  yet  beautiful  in  their  strong  curves, 
laden  almost  awash  with  all  manner  of  goods  ;  some- 
times singly,  oftener  in  strings  with  a  noisy  tugboat 
puffing  outrageously  at  the  head  of  the  tow.  But  the 
tug  is  not  doing  the  work  ;  it  is  the  river,  whose  laden 
body  carries  on  steadfastly  all  these  monstrous  burdens, 
majestic  in  its  motion,  neither  hasting  nor  resting,  nor 
feeling  the  weight.  That  beauty — the  grace  of  calm 
strength-  no  one  can  help  feeling  who  looks  at  it  and,  to 
^'ain  a  notion  of  its  force,  watches  the  race  and  swirl  of 
-ill  that  weight  of  water  round  the  piers.    But  the  river 

s  incomparable  too  for  the  mere  charm  of  colour  and 
line.  See  it  yellow  in  the  sun  through  fog,  as  if  it 
really  ran  gold  ;  often  blue  of  a  clear  day  ;  but  oftenest 

>f  all,  and  most  beautiful,  a  silver  grey,  just  broken, 

ike  a  roughness  on  the  metal,  with  flaws  of  wind  or 
eddies.  It  is  beautiful  too  in  the  dark,  when  you  have 
merely  the  sense  of  its  flow,  and  a  steamer  passes,  its 

ed  light  an  eye  in  the  gloom,  its  dark  hull  showing,  and 
oehind  that  a  long  trail  of  black  heavy  timber  boats 
scarcely  discerned.    But  the  most  beautiful  time  of  all, 


here  as  elsewhere  in  London,  and  more  beautiful  here 
than  anywhere  else,  is  just  in  the  half-light  when  the 
lamps  are  first  lit.  From  Battersea  Bridge  to  Albert 
Bridge  by  the  Embankment  is  a  long  slight  curve  ; 
across  the  river,  the  low  trees  in  Battersea  Park  show 
faint  and  dim,  a  broken  line  of  bluish  grey  or  bluish 
green,  according  to  the  season,  beyond  the  silver  grey 
of  the  water  ;  and  as  you  reach  Albert  Bridge  you  see 
the  sharper  curve  westward  and  the  line  of  the  lamps, 
both  ways.  Soft  as  Chinese  lanterns  they  are,  in  the 
departing  daylight  ;  some  kindness,  of  some  unknown 
benefactor,  has  introduced  here  and  there  into  the 
row  a  red  glass,  and  the  eye  is  grateful  for  it.  Along- 
side the  lamps  are  the  plane  trees,  and  along  Cheyne 
Walk  an  inner  row  twinkles  through  the  boughs,  and 
to  the  west  Chelsea  Bridge  spans  the  horizon  with 
another  line  of  lights.  Where  the  Embankment  ends, 
you  have  mud  banks  that  take  whatever  gleam  of 
light  there  is  and  shine  with  it  ;  a  few  masts  and 
sails  of  boats  are  by  the  shore  ;  and  the  little  fleet 
of  river  steamers  lies  at  its  moorings.  These  things 
alter  from  season  to  season,  from  day  to  day,  from  tide 
to  tide  ;  but  the  river  is  always  there  at  its  work,  carry- 
ing this  way  or  that  the  bulging  deep-laden  barges, 
outwards  and  inwards,  itself  eternally  fresh,  eternally 
polluted,  disciplined  yet  masterful,  as  the  strong  life 
of  London  that  it  serves. 


THE  INDIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

IT  is  a  curious  reversal  of  tradition  that  the  East 
should  take  the  lead  in  economic  and  fiscal  reform. 
India  is  assuming  unexpected  importance  as  a  field  of 
experiment  in  reconstructive  legislation.  While  Eng- 
lish people  were  debating  as  to  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  public  against  danger  from  petroleum  and  money- 
lenders, the  Indian  Legislature  passed  Acts  to  regulate 
both.  While  the  planters  of  Jamaica  and  the  refiners 
of  England  are  still  crying  aloud  against  bounty-fed 
sugar,  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  have  boldly  decided 
the  question  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.  The  break- 
down of  the  Brussels  Conference  threw  on  them  the 
obligation  of  taking  measures  to  preserve  an  important 
national  industry  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  our 
West  Indian  possessions.  We  have  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  Act  to  impose  countervailing 
duties  which  became  operative  last  Monday.  No 
more  important  economic  departure  has  occurred 
since  the  triumph  of  Cobden's  doctrines.  The 
action  of  the  Indian  Government  now  becomes  the 
leading  case  to  those  who  press  for  the  general 
application  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
measure.  It  is  accordingly  attacked  with  an  ardour 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  grave  consequences  which 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
India.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the  academic  aspect  of 
the  question  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  how  intimately 
that  industry  is  bound  up  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country.  Nor  should  the  claims  of 
Mauritius  be  overlooked.  India  has  hitherto  been  her 
best  market.  Her  sugar  is  largely  grown  by  Indian 
labour.  India  is  directly  concerned  in  maintaining  this 
outlet  for  her  surplus  population  and  in  preserving  the 
profit  derived  from  the  annual  remittances  of  her 
emigrants. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  once  found  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
secure  free  trade  in  England  for  West  Indian  sugar,  in 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  interests  involved. 
The  West  Indian  sugar  trade  amounted  to  only  about 
260,000  tons  a  year,  whilst  England  imports  as  much  as 
a  million  and  a  half ;  he  held  it  awkward  and  unscientific 
to  interfere  with  the  greater  in  order  to  benefit  the  less. 
Whether  this  argument  is  good  or  bad,  it  cannot  at  any 
rate  be  employed  to  support  a  laisser-faire  policy  in 
India.  In  fact  it  applies  the  other  way.  The  produc- 
tion in  India  has  been  about  three  million  tons  of  raw 
sugar  yearly.  The  imports  are  practically  nothing  but 
refined  sugar,  and  in  1897-98  were  under  a  quarter  of 
a  million  tons.  India  had  an  export  trade  in  crude 
sugar  of  about  50,000  tons  :  half  of  this  has  been  already 
lost  in  the  competition  with  foreign  sugar.  Her  export 
of  refined  sugar  was  killed  years  ago.  Sugar-cane  used 
to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  three  million  acres.    In  1896- 
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97,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  it  had 
fallen  to  2,652,000.    It  is  threatened  with  progressive 
decline  as  Europe  increases  her  exports  to  the  East. 
Besides  cane  there  is  an  out-turn  of  palm  sugar  which 
amounts  to  about  150,000  tons  annually.    The  import- 
ance, however,  of  its  sugar  industry  to  India  is  not  to  be 
measured  merely  by  figures,  imposing  though  they  may 
be.    It  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  deeper  to  appreciate 
its  full  value.   In  India,  more  than  elsewhere,  fiscal  and 
economical  considerations  are  complicated  by  po  itical 
exigencies.      The    interests    here    involved    are  so 
extensive    and    far  -  reaching    that    they    touch  at 
various  points,   the  stability  of  the  public  revenues, 
the  prosperity  of  extensive  districts  and  the  content- 
ment of  powerful  sections  of  the  people.    Cane  culti- 
vation is  not  spread  over  the  whole  arable  land  of  the 
country.     It  is  rather   concentrated  in  those  tracts 
where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  found  to 
suit  it.     In  such  tracts  it  possesses  preponderating 
importance.     Over  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
and  to  many  millions  of  cultivators  it  is  a  staple  whose 
value  can    scarcely  be  exaggerated.     There  are  for 
instance  in  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  Oudh  and  the  Punjab 
many  districts  where  the  produce  of  their  cane  fields  is 
usually  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  rent  of  the  tenantry. 
The  rustic  proverb  of  Rohilkhand  says  that  sugar-cane 
is  to  other  tillage  as  the  elephant  is  to  other  beasts.  If 
this  resource  is  lost  to  the  cultivator  there  is  nothing 
to  replace  it.    Where  sugar-cane  is  grown,  it  occupies 
a  unique  place  in  the  economy  of  agriculture.  The 
due  rotation  of  crops,  the  application  of  manure  and 
water,  the  full  employment  at  all  seasons  for  the  labour 
of  men  and  cattle  may  be  indicated  as  points  where 
cane  has  become  essential  to  the  prevailing  methods 
of  husbandry.      The  Indian  peasant  is  terribly  con- 
servative.    He  cannot    quickly  adopt  a  new  staple 
or    discard    an    old    one.      He    would    persist  in 
growing  cane,  as  his  fathers  did,  in  the  face  of  un- 
remunerative  prices.   As  long  as  the  village  moneylender 
financed  him  he  would  continue  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
his  indebtedness.    When  his  credit  was  exhausted  he 
would  find  himself  ruined.    Rents  based  on  the  large 
profits  of  sugar-cane    would  remain  unpaid  and  he 
would  be  exposed  to  ejectment  as  a  defaulter.  The 
position  of  the  privileged  tenantry  and  the  yeomen 
proprietors  who  cultivate  their  own  lands  would  be 
seriously  endangered.    These  men  form  a  class  whose 
prosperity  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  land  system  in  Upper  India. 
It  is  from  this  loyal  and  valuable  body  that  the  best 
recruits  for  the  native  army  are  drawn.    The  loss  of  a 
chief  resource  and  the  consequent  menace  to  their 
special  status  could  not  fail  to  affect  their  attitude 
towards  the  Government,  which  is  the  Providence  as 
well  as  the  Ruler  of  its  subjects  in  the  East.  The 
landless  class  of  day  labourers  would  not  escape  their 
share  of  the  suffering.     At  every  stage   the  sugar 
harvest  provides  employment  for  village  labour  which 
no  other  crop  can  yield. 

The  mischief  would  not  stop  short  with  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  tenantry.  Above  them  is  the  proprietor 
and  above  him  is  the  Government — the  owner  in  chief 
of  all  the  land  of  India.  Proprietors  of  cane-growing 
estates  would  no  longer  be  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments for  the  Land  Revenue  which  is  fixed  for  long 
periods.  Sales  and  evictions  would  produce  popular 
discontent.  The  Canal  dues — a  most  valuable  State 
asset  — would  suffer  with  the  Land  Revenue.  Wherever 
canal  water  is  available  it  is  largely  used  for  the  cane 
fields.  They  pay  the  highest  water-rate  and  they  afford 
a  lucrative  employment  for  canal  water  in  the  hot 
season  when  the  cereal  crops  are  off  the  ground.  The 
sugar-growing  districts  are  studded  with  small  factories 
where  the  village  produce  is  converted  into  coarse 
unrefined  sugar-  the  form  in  which  it  is  consumed  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  people.  An  immense  amount  of 
money  is  invested  in  financing  the  producers  of  sugar 
and  in  providing  for  its  manufacture.  The  aggregate 
annual  turnover  of  sugar  in  India  has  been  estimated 
at  twenty  millions  sterling. 

These  arc  only  the  more  prominent  among  the 
numerous  and  complicated  interests  involved.  Hut 
sufficient  justification  would  be  found  for  the  counter- 
vailing duties  in  the  value  of  the  sugar  industry  to  t ho 


rural  community  alone.    India  is  above  all  things  an 
agricultural  country  and  anything  which  threatens  her 
agriculture  threatens  her  life.    While  Germany  Austria 
and  France  find  it  profitable  to  subsidise  the  production 
of  sugar  for  foreign  export,  the  Indian  Government 
seeks  only  to  preserve  one  of  its  leading  resources 
against  artificial  competition.    There  has  been  nothing 
precipitate  in  its  action.    As  far  back  as  1889  it  was 
recognised  that  the   export  trade   and   the  refining 
industries  were  threatened  by  increasing  imports.  The 
amount  of  beet  sugar  then  reaching  India  was  incon- 
siderable—  some  50,000  cwt.     But  in  1890-91  it  rushed 
up  to  775,000  cwt.,  "the  immediate  and  direct  result  of 
the  system  of  sugar  bounties,  aided  by  the  development 
of   direct  steam   communication    between   India  and 
Germany  and  by  the  course  of  exchange."    It  dropped 
with  a  falling  exchange,  but  reviving  again  with  the 
closure  of  the  Mints  it  has  rapidly  increased,  reaching 
over  2,160,000  cwt.  in  1897-98,  and  its  tendency  must  be 
to  grow  in  volume.    The  cause  is  clear.    German  and 
Austrian  sugar  have  been  shut  out  from  America  by  the 
Dingley  tariff  and  from  our  colonies  by  countervailing 
duties.    In  the  English  market  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  competition  of  enhanced  export  bounties  on 
French  sugar.    India  has  become  the  dumping  ground 
of  bounty-fed  sugar  as  she  was  the  dumping  ground  for 
demonetised  silver.    In  each  case  legislation  has  been 
invoked  and  in  each  case  the  visionary  theorist  and  the 
interested  trader  attack  its  salutary  action.    Both  alike 
naturally  profess  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  consumer. 
By  a  strange  perversion  of  fact  and  reason  the  "  Indian 
ryot"  is  represented  as  the  victim  of  Protection.  The 
ryot  is  the  person  above  all  others  to  benefit  by  a 
measure  which  places  him  on  a  level  with  his  subsidised 
rivals.     As  a  consumer  he  will   be   little  affected. 
Such  sugar  as  Europe  sends  is  the  luxury  of  the  richer 
classes.      For    native    consumption   ic   is  generally 
disguised  by  conversion  into  sweetmeats.    The  produce 
of   refineries   worked  on  the   European   method,  as 
we  pointed  out  last  week,  has  always  been  regarded 
with  mistrust,  as  the  use  of  animal  ch  ireoal  is  held 
to  involve  caste  pollution.      The  ordinary  Indian  is 
not  very  well  informed  in  such  matters  and  not  perhaps 
too  anxious  to  inquire.    But  the  political  agitator  and 
the  seditious  section  of  the  native  press  may  be  trusted 
to  thrust  the  knowledge  upon  him  when  the  action  of 
Government  comes  under  criticism.    We  may  however 
rest  assured  that  even  the  most  malignant  misrepre- 
sentation would  fail  to  diminish  the  popularity  which 
the  present  measure  is  sure  to  enjoy  among  all  classes 
of  the  Indian  community.     Their  attitude  would  be 
very  different  if  Government  had  postponed  its  action 
till  it  was  forced  to  essay  the  hopeless  task  of  resusci- 
tating a  lost  industry  and  appeasing  a  discontented 
peasantry. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

IN  no  respect  did  the  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century  work  more  drastic  change  than  in 
Christian  belief  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  dead. 
Within  the  sphere  of  the  Reformation  the  most  popular 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  element  of 
mediaeval  religion  was  suddenly  and  violently  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  probably  true  of  all  the  great  Pro- 
testant bodies,  it  is  certainly  true  of  the-  reformed 
Church  of  England  that  none  of  them  directly  con- 
demned prayers  for  the  dead.  The  purgatorial  system 
sank  under  the  weight  of  its  own  intolerable  abuses. 
It  was,  indeed,  comparatively  modern  ;  for  though  the 
notion  of  purgatory  may  be  found  in  Christian  antiquity, 
and  appears  in  an  elaborated  form  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  mediaeval 
Schoolmen  defined  the  doctrine,  and  the  medieval 
Papacy  organised  the  practical  system  that  the  por- 
tentous developments  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation  made  their  appearance.  The 
Festival  of  All  Souls,  which  may  be  considered  to  ex- 
press purgatorial  doctrine  in  its  cruder  shape,  was  not 
instituted  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  first 
authentic  indulgence  for  the  dead  is  supposed  to  be 
that  granted  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1476  to  the  church  of 
Xaintes.  The  chantries  which  covered  Christendom  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  for  the  most  part  the  creation 
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of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Possibly  the  terrible 
mortality  caused  by  the  Black  Death  gave  an  impetus 
to  popular  sentiment  about  the  departed  ;  certainly  the 
marked  deterioration  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
quality  of  the  clergy,  which  was  effected  by  that  un- 
paralleled disaster,  did  greatly  facilitate  the  supersti 
tions  to  which  the  popular  beliefs  on  the  subject  of 
purgatory  were  particularly  exposed.  In  any  case,  the 
Reformers  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of 
abuses,  degrading,  irrational,  and  immensely  lucrative  : 
they  struck  down  the  whole  system,  and  stigmatised  it 
with  such  abiding  contumely,  that  to  this  day  in 
Protestant  ears  the  name  of  purgatory  is  the  synonym 
for  the  coarsest  and  cruellest  religious  fraud.  Yet  an 
impartial  review  of  Christian  history  will  suggest  the 
question,  whether  ideas  which  so  powerfully  affected 
the  mind  of  Christendom  had  not  some  better  founda- 
tion than  the  cynical  covetousness  of  the  Papal  Curia 
working  through  the  debased  zeal  of  the  friars.  The 
later  mediaeval  system  provoked  a  reaction  so  powerful 
and  protracted  that  most  men  were  in  no  mood  to  make 
distinctions  between  primitive  Christian  conceptions 
and  the  later  abuses  which  overlaid  them  :  but  time  is 
exerting  that  healing  influence  which  mitigates  the 
fiercest  resentments,  and  in  many  directions  the 
thoughtful  observer  may  detect  the  signs  of  a  certain 
restlessness  and  discontent  at  the  severity  of  current 
Protestant  doctrine  on  a  subject  which  appeals  with 
such  pathetic  insistence  to  the  human  heart.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  whole 
question  may  be  considered  on  its  merits,  apart  from 
the  natural,  but  not  the  less  distracting,  passions  of 
the  Reformation.  Are  prayers  for  the  dead  reasonable 
in  themselves,  and  legitimate  for  Christian  use? 

The  presumption  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
affirmative  answer  on  both  counts.  The  question  takes 
for  granted  the  continued  life  of  the  departed,  and  the 
worth  of  prayer.  If  the  departed  are  really  living,  the 
natural  suggestion  is  that  they  still,  as  the  rest  of 
living  folk,  are  within  the  range  of  those  spiritual 
influences  which  are  set  in  motion  by  prayer.  At  least, 
if  this  be  not  their  case,  the  reason  must  be  either  that 
their  state  is  irrevocably  fixed,  or  that  there  is  no  true 
intercourse  between  this  world  and  that  other  where- 
into  they  have  passed.  Probably  the  majority  of  Pro- 
testants would  adopt  the  first  alternative.  The  familiar 
utterance  of  ancient  Jewish  pessimism  would,  perhaps, 
be  quoted  as  the  sufficient  negation  of  a  Christian  hope, 
"  If  a  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north,  in 
the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  shall  it  be."  Apart 
from  an  entirely  arbitrary  assumption  as  to  the  effect  of 
death,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
state  of  the  departed  is  irrevocably  fixed.  The  inference 
from  the  facts  of  common  experience  is  distinctly  in  the 
other  direction.  Myriads  of  children  die  before  their 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  development  :  multitudes  of  men  pass  from 
the  world  with  "  unexerted  powers,"  simply  because 
the  world  has  brought  to  them  no  possibilities  for 
2xerlion.  Scarcely  any  go  from  us  in  such  state  of 
mental  and  moral  perfection  that  we  are  convinced 
that  the  best  result  has  in  their  case  been  reached. 
Inequality,  immaturity,  iniquity— such  are  the  characters 
of  human  fate  if  indeed  the  stroke  of  death  mark  the 
final  and  irrevocable  aspect  of  its  victims.  This  doctrine 
is  equally  intolerable  to  the  reason  and  revolting  to  the 
;onscience.  Whether  or  not  our  prayers  may  help 
them,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  dead  are  in  a  state 
jf  discipline  and  under  a  process  of  development.  The 
3ther  alternative  is  not  less  inadmissible.  The  actual 
■elations  of  this  life  of  the  world  to  that  other  life 
nto  which  death  introduces  men,  remain  buried  in 
profound  obscurity  :  but  the  ineradicable  instinct  of 
he  human  heart  unites  with  the  express  testimony  of 
he  Christian  Revelation  to  repudiate  the  notion  that 
ill  intercourse  is  prohibited  between  them.  To  pray 
or  the  departed  is  the  natural  consequence  of  belief 
n  their  continued  lite  under  discipline,  and  in  the  close- 
less  of  the  fellowship  between  this  world  and  the  other. 
\othing  short  of  express  revelation  could  authorise 
l  religious  man's  condemnation  of  such  prayers.  To 
leny  their  validity  is  to  doubt  the  reality  of  life  beyond 
he  grave  :  to  deny  their  efficacy  is  to  dispute  the  worth 
)f  all  prayer.    How  prayer  can  really  be  of  service  at 


all,  is  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  :  that 
prayer  is  of  service  is,  none  the  less,  the  postulate  of 
religion.  The  difficulty  is  equally  great  in  the  case  of 
the  living  and  in  that  of  the  dead  :  for  it  is  a  cardinal 
truth  of  Christianity  that  death  is  but  a  transition  from 
life  to  life. 

If,  finally,  we  make  appeal  to  Christian  history,  the 
answer  is  still  affirmative.  Prayers  for  the  dead  make 
their  appearance  with  the  earliest  Christian  literature, 
not  excluding  the  New  Testament.  They  are  rudely 
scratched  in  the  memorial  inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs, 
they  have  their  place  in  all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  their 
universality  is  assumed  by  the  Fathers.  They  needed 
no  formal  and  authoritative  introduction  into  the 
Church  :  their  origin  was  spontaneous  and  general 
because  the  ideas  which  they  expressed  were  inherent 
in  Christianity.  If,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions, 
such  prayers  find  no  place  in  the  Anglican  formularies, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  Anglican  Church  justifies  her  position  in  Christen- 
dom— the  appeal  to  the  practice  of  primitive  ages — 
requires  and  commends  their  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  been  continuously  used  in  the  English  Church, 
and  their  legality  has  been  affirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  That  the  practice  is  destined  to  extend  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  watched  the  ten- 
dencies of  English  religious  life.  Few  will  question 
that  there  is  danger  lest  the  genuine  Christian  custom 
should  again,  under  the  ever-present  influence  of  the 
Roman  system,  become  corrupted  and  compromised  by 
the  media2val  tradition.  Against  this  danger  the  Bishops 
must  be  on  their  guard.  It  is  of  happy  omen  that  their 
Lordships  are  evidently  determined  to  maintain  that 
middle  course  which  shall  combine  a  frank  recognition 
of  Christian  liberty  to  pray  for  the  departed  with  a  firm 
suppression  of  language  and  practices  inspired  by  the 
discarded  belief  in  purgatory.  "In  our  private  prayers," 
said  the  Primate,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  Church  of 
England  teaching  to  forbid  our  prayers  for  those  whom 
we  love,  and  who  are  gone  before  us,  but  in  our  public 
worship  there  is  need  of  that  kind  of  reverence  which 
restrains  the  language,  and  which  perpetually  acknow- 
ledges our  own  ignorance — our  ignorance  both  as  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  our 
ignorance  of  how  God  will  bring  to  a  completion  the 
work  which  He  has  begun  in  Christian  souls." 


REMBRANDT'S  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS. 
II. 

THE  collection  of  Rembrandt's  drawings  at  the 
British  Museum  is  a  very  splendid  one,  and  gives 
as  complete  an  idea  as  could  be  wished  of  the  range 
and  variety  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  manner  of 
expression.  But  it  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
smaller  number  of  his  most  noble  compositions  and 
most  poignant  dramas  as  compared  with  others  less 
extensive.  Landscapes  like  Nos.  41,  63,  69  and  71  are 
of  high  quality,  but  there  is  nothing  quite  so  fine  as  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Village  Road  with  a  mill  to  the 
right  balancing  a  group  of  cottages  to  the  left,  and 
another  village  scene  with  two  thatched  cottages,  or  the 
Berlin  view  of  a  town  with  a  cathedral  (Lippmann,  57, 
65,  4).  When  we  turn  to  figure-studies,  the  Print 
Room  is  again  very  strong  ;  Nos.  50,  81  and  82  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  nude  studies,  and  No.  83,  the 
girl  sleeping,  is  a  superb  example  of  rapid  study  with  the 
brush  ;  but  the  first-rate  examples  are  Mr.  Heseltine's 
nude  woman  seated  laughing,  and  another  reclining.  So 
with  the  sacred  histories.  There  is  the  rich  chiaroscuro 
of  the  Samaritan  at  the  inn-door  ;  but  the  centre 
point  of  the  story  is  handled  with  more  intense  drama 
in  the  drawing  at  Berlin  where  he  finds  the  man  ;  the 
pitiful  gaze  and  action  of  the  helper  and  the  slackened 
breathless  form  of  the  sufferer  put  this  among  the 
masterpieces.  Or  again  there  is  the  mean  comedy  of 
Jacob  (in  two  versions)  hugging  his  pottage  with  one 
hand  and  extending  with  the  other  a  hesitating  pledge 
to  Esau.  But  on  this  plane  the  "  Nathan  rebuking 
David"  that  belonged  to  Sir  Seymour  Haden  or  the 
"Leah  presented  by  Lab  an  "  at  Chatsworth  is  more 
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wonderful.  And  when  we  come  to  the  most  exalted 
and  terrible  moments  treated,  the  "  Deposition"  of  the 
Print  Room  (33)  is  more  an  epitome  of  research  and 
remaking  half  obliterated  than  a  seizing  and  moving 
vision.  That  will  be  found  rather  in  the  drawing  of 
the  same  subject  at  Berlin,  where  the  attendant  women 
are  dashed  in,  mere  gestures  of  abandonment  and  grief, 
and  among  these  rough  shorthands  of  distress  the  head 
of  the  victim  shines  out  in  delicate  wasted  lines.  Another 
scene  that  haunted  Rembrandt  and  was  often  rehandled, 
was  the  later  moment  of  "  the  Supplanter's  "  story  when 
he  received  his  father  Isaac's  blessing.  The  Print  Room 
version  of  this  is  more  commonplace  than  Mr.  Hesel- 
tine's,  in  which  the  light  from  a  window  falls  in  on  the 
dying  man,  and  he  turns  to  it  all  the  pathos  of  blind 
nedridden  age  deceived.  Nor  among  the  bowed  praying 
figures  that  Rembrandt  knew  almost  as  their  God  might, 
have  we  one  to  match  M.  Bonnat's  "  Manoah."  But  such 
contrasts  as  these  are  only  a  pretext  for  collecting  the 
different  moments  of  Rembrandt's  thought,  as  between 
pictures  he  pored  over  his  conceptions,  and  noted  a 
closer  and  closer  pressure  towards  their  barest  and  most 
affecting  expression.  Thus  we  see  him  bring  the 
Prodigal  home  and  leave  him  kneeling  a  little  way  from 
his  father,  as  he  must  have  knelt,  and  in  the  first 
thought  the  father  keeps  his  distance  and  raises  his 
hand  with  something  of  the  pardoning  judge.  In  the 
second,  one  hand  is  on  his  son's  head  and  the  other 
supports  him.  One  drawing  at  the  Museum,  empty  as 
it  is  of  recognisable  incident,  illustrates  the  more 
strongly  the  sense  that  grew  in  Rembrandt  of  the 
moving  quality  in  space  itself.  It  is  named  in  the  cata- 
logue "  Interior  of  a  spacious  building  with  groups  of 
figures"  (61),  and  these  are  planted  so  as  to  give  the 
feelings  of  height  and  depth,  congregation  and  the  pit 
of  space.  Some  curiosities  also  there  are,  an  elephant, 
wonderfully  rendering  that  shadow-coloured  crinkled 
beast  with  its  mass  that  seems  too  heavy  for  the  earth  ; 
lionesses  too,  to  put  beside  M.  Bonnat's  hogs. 

There  is  too  much  to  say  about  all  these  ;  about  the 
landscapes,  through  the  quietest  and  slightest  of  which 
runs  so  just  a  sense  of  scale  and  emphasis  that,  as  the 
base  for  further  pleasure,  they  always  yield  that  of  things 
well  fitted  and  joinered  that  slide  into  their  frame 
easily  and  exactly.  The  drawings  themselves  are  the 
right  size,  that  for  a  sketch-book  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  objects  in  them  are  the  right  size.  Their  shape 
itself  is  part  of  this  unobtrusive  ground-art,  long  slips 
to  tell  of  a  country  of  flat  plains  spreading  endlessly  ; 
their  simplicity  holds  a  wonderful  quantity  of  matter, 
as  when  in  the  distance  of  the  empty -looking  "  Gold 
Weigher's  Field "  you  may  find  the  swans  swimming 
on  a  pond.  The  distance,  in  Rembrandt,  travels  out  at 
you  like  a  bird,  and  the  near  parts  escape  under  your 
feet.  With  these  sketches  landscape  offers  itself  as 
the  modern  wandering  place  for  the  mind,  not  of  roads 
to  august  temples  nor  of  theatres  in  cave  and  forest  for 
murder  or  love,  but  among  the  everyday  stuff  of  wind- 
mills, cabins  and  canal  barges  musically  intervalled,  lines 
journeying  away  by  the  side  of  water,  and  horizons 
flying. 

Then  there  are  the  studies  that  open  out  another 
world  than  that  of  Italian  art  with  its  preoccupation 
about  the  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  grace  of  life  ; 
stunted  and  slack  shapes,  the  face  ravaged  by  life,  the 
foot  worn  by  the  road,  the  beggar's  shoulders,  heavy 
age  and  helpless  infancy  ;  all  that  is  patient,  unhappy 
and  to  be  seen  with  pity,  Rembrandt  saw. 

But  this  may  be  put  in  another  way.  Rembrandt 
is  the  only  illustrator  of  our  Bible.  Since  the  Bible 
drove  out,  in  Christianised  countries,  the  mythologies 
native  to  their  races,  its  histories  have  taken  the  colour 
of  the  Church  that  read  them,  and  in  Italy  the  ideas  of  a 
splendid  and  gracious  life  were  the  natural  reading. 
The  gods  returned  as  saints,  and  athletes  figured  in  the 
parts  of  Arab  shepherds,  dervish  prophets  and  fisher- 
men disciples.  Hence  the  Bible  is  read  in  Italian 
painting  as  princely  spectacle  and  pageant,  with  only 
occasional  intrusions  from  the  humble  religion  of  the 
friars.  In  the  hands  of  the  more  terrible  spirits  its 
awful  legends  turn  the  more  triumphantly  to  the  pride 
and  glory  of  man.  In  Protestant  countries  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  made  it  Familiar  and  homely 
beyond  the  official  Bible  of  the  Catholics,  and  therefore 


substituted  it  more  completely  and  domestically  for 
the  legends  and  the  history  of  the  German  peoples,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  on  a  Jewish  past.  From  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  an  extraordinary 
state  of  things  has  existed  in  the  Protestant  countries, 
in  that  the  humblest  born  has  been  educated  in  a  litera- 
ture more  extended  in  humanity,  more  exalted  in  poetry 
than  that  of  Greece,  and  has  been  trained  and  bound 
over  to  regard  its  legends  as  in  a  sense  those  of  his  own 
past,  the  ancient  types  and  standard  of  all  present 
actions. 

To  a  Dutchman  of  the  seventeenth,  or  an  Englishman 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  cruel  and  passionate 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  those  about 
which  his  earliest  moral  ideas  have  groped,  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs  he  has  been  taught  to  see  the 
problems  of  his  own  life  played  out  on  a  grandiose 
scale.  For  the  boy  who  received  further  edu- 
cation this  was  overlaid  by  classical  legends,  and 
these  tended  to  become  his  mental  currency  when 
he  expressed  himself  in  art.  Among  strict  Protestants 
painting  was  not  encouraged,  and  Rembrandt  is  the 
unique  Protestant  who  has  thrown  into  art  this  home- 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  this  half-terrified,  half- 
endeared  vision  of  patriarchs,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  of 
the  whole  Bible  world,  as  if  they  were  his  father  and 
mother  and  kindred  seen  in  a  dream,  and  mixed  with 
features  and  dress  spied  in  the  Ghetto.  Through  the 
whole  history  it  is  what  happens  to  the  heart  that 
he  follows,  and  he  stands,  not  with  the  spectator  of  the 
scene  but  with  the  actors.  As  a  boy,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  thus  simple  ;  it  is  later  on  that  he  ven- 
tures back  to  a  child's  naivete.  It  is  in  a  late  etching 
he  decides  that  when  the  shepherds  came  by  night 
Mary  and  the  Child  were  abed  and  reluctant  to  awake, 
and  Joseph  dull  with  vigil.  In  an  early  "Repose  during 
the  Flight  into  Egypt "  a  superfluous  man  plays  at 
conscientious  chiaroscuro  in  the  foreground  to  make  an 
effect  of  light  on  the  Holy  Family  ;  in  another  every- 
thing is  disposed  painfully  for  composition-effect ; 
cradle  and  harness  are  tied  up  in  a  tree  as  a  kind  of 
trophy,  hat  and  clothes  make  a  secondary  group  in  the 
foreground,  and  Joseph  gives  himself  a  countenance  by 
reading  his  book.  Put  beside  this  the  amazing  little 
drawing  in  M.  Bonnat's  collection  where  in  the  first 
moment  of  rest  the  Mother  sees  to  the  comfort  of  her 
baby,  as  she  would,  and  Joseph  holds  the  lantern  in 
the  traveller-hunting,  picture-making  night.  There  is 
another  where  Joseph  asks  the  way  of  a  countryman, 
the  Virgin  lies  speechless  with  fatigue,  and  the 
Child  plays  with  the  harness.  Joseph  occupied  the 
humanity  of  the  master  with  a  sort  of  wistful  kind- 
ness. There  is  an  etching  where  the  Mother  is 
bending  absorbed  over  the  Child  in  a  room,  and 
we  see  him  looking  in  from  just  outside  the 
window.  That  is  the  temper  of  Rembrandt,  asking 
how  did  those  people  feel,  lingering  over  them  in 
tender  solicitude,  over  Saul  struck  into  miserable  tears 
by  David's  harp,  over  Hagar  turned  away  while  the 
very  housedog  looks  ashamed,  over  the  history  of 
Tobit,  over  Judas  rebuffed  by  the  brute  embarrassed 
priests. 

Such  is  this  Bible  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  afflicted. 
The  imaginative  simplicity,  the  draughtsman-dramatist 
power  of  Rembrandt  has  stamped  for  ever  that  strange 
union  of  modern  Europe  with  the  bitter  and  consoling 
legends  of  Oriental  antiquity,  and  no  man  is  likely  ever 
to  be  in  his  place  to  do  it  again,  either  with  his  powers 
or  his  people's  good  faith.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  drawings  etchings  and  pictures  have  ever  been 
arranged  to  make  a  Rembrandt  Bible.  Some  of  the 
gaps  as  well  as  the  inclusions  are  interesting.  One  of 
the  few  scenes  in  the  Passion  unillustrated  is  the  Last 
Supper.  Leonardo's  composition  was  too  much  of  a 
lion  in  the  path.  Rembrandt  twice  sketched  it,  and 
proceeded  to  transform  its  superb  philosopher- 
orators,  into  the  deaf,  cunning  and  vehement  followers 
he  could  conceive  in  the  disciples.  The  second  sketch 
is  squared  up  for  enlargement,  but  in  the  end  he 
probably  went  by  this  monument  as  too  unique,  and 
put  his  own  vision  into  the  "  Kmmaus."        D.  S.  M. 
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"SILET,  SAPIT." 

THIS  week  I  have  nothing  to  write  about.  I  am  as 
the  cuckoo  in  a  clock  that  has  not  been  wound 
up.  Striking-time  has  come  round,  but  the  folding- 
doors  fly  not  open,  and  I  cannot  hop  forth  to  coo. 
Mr.  Hare  has  produced  "Caste,"  but  that  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  set  the  mechanism  going.  I  have 
already  explained,  at  great  length,  why  Tom  Robert- 
son's plays  are  impossible  in  modern  costume,  and 
(except  that  "Caste"  in  such  costume  seemed  to  me 
even  more  drearily  impossible  than  "  School,"  and  that 
in  the  costume  of  its  period  it  might  have  been  even 
more  amusing  than  "Ours")  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  production.  Having  whispered  thus  through  the 
crack  of  the  folding-doors,  cuckoo  is  silent.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

AFTER  a  dull  week  there  were  some  symptoms  of 
a  revival  of  activity  in  the  Stock  Markets  on 
Thursday,  but  as  the  settlement  will  commence  in  the 
Mining  Market  to-day  and  in  the  general  markets  on 
Monday  no  great  improvement  in  prices  can  be  ex- 
pected before  the  holidays.  Nevertheless  the  general 
aspect  of  the  markets  is  good  and  there  has  been 
throughout  a  firm  undertone  which  has  prevented  any 
great  depreciation  in  prices  in  spite  of  the  complete 
lack  of  business.  The  improvement  on  Thursday  was 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  satisfactory  news  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  so  far  as  the  Nile  Valley  is  concerned, 
but  in  part  also  to  the  closing  of  a  few  commit- 
ments for  the  fall  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
dealers  who  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
dulness  caused  by  the  nineteen-day  account  and  the 
approach  of  Easter.  A  slightly  firmer  tendency  in  the 
Money  Market  and  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  monetary  position  in  New  York  have  also  had  their 
effect,  but  it  seems  probable  that  after  the  holidays  there 
will  again  be  a  fair  amount  of  activity.  The  political 
situation  continues  to  improve,  and  in  particular  our  rela- 
tions with  France  seem  likely,  as  a  result  of  the  Fashoda 
incident,  to  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing.  It  is 
even  already  stated  that  negotiations  are  to  be  entered 
upon  shortly  for  the  settlement  of  the  French  shore 
question  in  Newfoundland.  After  the  comprehensive 
agreement  with  regard  to  African  affairs  which  has 
been  concluded,  the  Newfoundland  Question  is  the  only 
cause  of  disagreement  between  us  and  our  nearest 
neighbours  which  is  at  all  prominent  at  the  present 
time,  and  once  it  is  out  of  the*  way  relations  between 
the  two  nations  will  have  a  chance  of  becoming  more 
cordial  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  days 
of  the  Second  Empire.  And  since  Russia  has  so 
recently  been  caught  in  the  act  of  playingf  the  game  of 
bluff  in  China  it  is  unlikely  that  she  will  try  it  again 
for  at  least  some  months  to  come.  There  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  any  probability  that  political  alarms 
will  disturb  the  Stock  Market  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  as  the  end  of  the  holidays  will  coincide  with  the 
release  of  dividends  and  probably  greater  ease  in  the 
Money  Market  the  chances  are  that  the  new  account 
will  prove  more  favourable  than  the  first  nineteen-day 
account  of  the  year  has  been. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  master  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Money  Market  all  the  week,  and  the  large 
sum  which  has  already  been  borrowed  by  Lombard 
Street  had  to  be  renewed  on  Thursday.  The  Bank 
rate,  which  remains  at  3  per  cent.,  is  therefore  quite 
effective,  call  money  being  firm  at  from  2\  to  3  per 
cent.  Discount  rates  are  well  maintained,  the  three 
months'  rate  being  as  high  as  2\  to  2T9fl  per  cent., 
although  with  large  dividend  disbursements  near  at 
hand  brokers  are  already  beginning  to  compete  for 
bills.  The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  showed  some 
falling  off,  which  is  not  unusual  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  During  the  week  the  reserve  has  been  decreased 
by  ,£650,000,  whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  has  fallen  i£  to  41$  per  cent.,  as  against 
43  per  cent,  last  year.  An  explanation  of  the  short 
supply  of  cash  in  the  Money  Market  is  to  be  found  in 


the  fact  that  the  public  deposits  have  increased 
,£1,069,000,  this  sum  representing  the  amount  which 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  market  for  the  payment  of 
taxes.  With  the  close  of  the  Government's  financial 
year  this  drain  will  soon  be  stopped  and  greater  ease 
will  then  no  doubt  prevail.  In  spite  of  the  large  gold 
production  of  the  world  very  little  of  the  arrivals  of 
the  metal  as  yet  goes  to  the  Bank,  and  during  the  week 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  bullion  on  balance  of  ,£270,000. 
In  New  York  the  Bank  statement  last  Saturday  was 
not  so  unfavourable  as  had  been  anticipated.  It  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  reserve,  it  is  true,  of  more  than 
four  million  dollars,  but  this  was  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  since  the  amount  of  loans  had  been  decreased 
by  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  the  general 
position  is  much  better  than  the  prophets  had  foreseen. 
The  fact  that  the  banks  of  the  United  States  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  so  well  at  this  period  of  the  year  is 
an  indication  that  the  statements  with  regard  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  America  have  not  been  exag- 
gerated. The  iron  and  steel  industries  in  particular 
are  still  extremely  prosperous,  and  since  in  good  times 
currency  cranks,  labour  agitators  and  other  disturbers 
of  the  peace  are  powerless  to  work  harm  the  outlook  in 
the  States  is  undoubtedly  good. 

In  England  also  there  are  signs  in  abundance  of  great 
activity  in  trade  and  industry.  Our  recent  diplomatic 
successes  are  likely  still  further  to  stimulate  enterprise 
and  to  encourage  capitalists  to  embark  in  productive 
ventures  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  the  outlook 
here  is  also  reassuring.  Increasing  exports  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  increasing  traffic  receipts  of  Home 
Railways  which  continue  with  satisfactory  regularity. 
Last  week  the  North-Eastern  again  headed  the  list  with 
an  increase  of  ,£14,039,  making  a  total  increase  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  ,£95, 667.  This  aggregate 
increase  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Midland,  which 
last  week  gained  ,£6,675  m  sP'te  of  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Central  for  passenger  traffic,  making  a  total 
increase  for  eleven  weeks  of  ,£98,057.  The  week  before 
last  the  Midland's  increase  was  ,£8,387  and  in  some 
quarters  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  smaller  increase 
is  due  to  the  Great  Central  competition.  How  little 
foundation  there  is  for  this  suggestion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Midland's  increases 
were  ,£13,112  and  ,£6,647  respectively.  We  adhere  to 
our  opinion  that  the  Great  Central  will  not  materially 
affect  the  dividend  prospects  of  either  the  Midland  or 
the  Great  Northern  Company.  It  will  take  the  new 
competitor  a  considerable  time  to  work  up  its  passenger 
service  to  anywhere  near  the  standard  of  speed  and 
efficiency  which  its  two  rivals  have  attained  and  it  will 
have  in  a  great  measure  to  create  its  own  traffic. 
Midland  Deferred  and  Great  Northern  "A"  and  De- 
ferred stocks  still  remain  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
excellent  investments  at  their  present  prices,  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  last  week.  Prices  in  the  Home 
Railway  market  show  as  a  rule  little  change,  but  they 
remain  firm  and  there  is  evidently  a  steady  stream  of 
investment  buying.  Brighton  "A"  however,  to  which 
we  called  attention  a  considerable  time  ago  as  a  low- 
priced  stock,  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  discovered  by 
investors  and  the  price  is  steadily  rising. 

The  improvement  in  the  monetary  outlook  and  the 
reports  as  to  the  continued  increase  in  trade  and 
industry  in  the  United  States  have  combined  to  give 
a  small  addition  of  strength  to  the  American  market 
and  although  prices  have  not  risen  appreciably  they 
have  at  least  remained  firm.  With  easier  money  in 
New  York  the  reaction  which  at  one  time  seemed 
imminent  has  been  postponed  and  may  not  come  at  all, 
unless  some  at  present  unforeseen  trouble  should  arise. 
There  is,  however,  little  prospect  of  a  further  rise 
above  the  present  level  of  prices  except  in  special  cases 
where  new  developments  give  the  promise  of  largely 
increased  net  earnings.  In  view  of  the  successful 
reorganisation  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company,  for 
instance,  there  seems  room  for  a  further  improvement 
in  the  value  of  its  shares  as  soon  as  the  operation 
is  completed.  If  the  position  of  the  Central  Pacific 
last  April,  when  its  common  stock  stood  at  11, 
is    compared    with    its    position    to-day,    with  the 
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stock  at  52,  the  enormous  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  its  prospects,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  banking  firm  of  Speyer  and  Co., 
can  be  appreciated.  The  reorganisation  scheme  is 
much  more  favourable  to  the  shareholders  than  those 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  for  in  these  cases 
large  assessments  had  to  be  paid,  whereas  the  Central 
Pacific  shareholders  in  reality  pay  nothing,  as  the  two 
dollars  per  share  they  pay  in  cash  is  more  than  covered 
by  the  value  of  the  gold  bonds  which  are  to  be  issued 
to  them  in  addition  to  ordinary  stock.  The  credit  for 
the  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  belongs  to  Mr. 
James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  and  Co.,  who  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  months  with  admirable  skill  and  patience  has 
worked  at  all  the  elaborate  and  intricate  details  involved 
in  the  scheme.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  the 
"  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  "  when  it  says  that  it 
required  a  special  order  of  talent  to  deal  with  such  a 
complex  state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  plan  meets  the 
situation  so  exactly  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
same  happy  results  could  have  been  obtained  in  any 
other  way. 

Dulness  reigned  supreme  in  the  Kaffir  Market  until 
Thursday,  but  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  activity  the  under- 
tone has  been  strong  and  any  inquiry  for  shares  im- 
mediately causes  prices  to  move  upwards.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  although  speculation  in  this  market  has 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  there  is  a  steady  stream  of 
investment  buying  which  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to 
cause  a  general  and  permanent  improvement.  The 
prospect  of  improved  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the 
mining  industry  and  the  Transvaal  Government,  to 
which  we  refer  at  length  in  another  column,  is  no 
doubt  the  explanation  of  these  purchases  for  investment 
of  the  better  class  mining  and  land  and  finance  shares, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  establishment  of  amicable 
relations  becomes  more  assured  the  volume  of  this 
investment  business  is  certain  to  increase.  The  effect 
upon  prices  will  be  the  more  considerable  because 
the  number  of  shares  offering  in  the  market  is 
very  small  and  is  steadily  decreasing.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  shares  left  for  sale  at  present 
prices  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  an  interest 
in  the  more  profitable  mines  will  find  their  opportunity 
gone.  Gold  mining  on  the  Rand,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  very  much  more  certain  in  its  results  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Hitherto  the  one  great 
uncertainty  has  been  the  course  which  would  be  pur- 
sued at  any  given  juncture  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  if  once  President  Kruger  and  his  advisers  set 
themselves  to  aid  instead  of  obstructing  the  mining 
industry  this  one  uncertainty  will  be  removed.  Rand 
gold  mines  will  then  be  quite  as  safe  for  investment  as 
ordinary  industrial  stocks,  and  there  will  therefore  be  no 
reason  why  in  the  end  prices  in  this  market  should  not 
settle  down  on  a  five  per  cent,  basis. 

The  quarterly  reports  to  31  January  1899  of  the 
Nourse  Deep  and  the  Glen  Deep,  just  to  hand,  afford 
an  interesting  comparison.  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  the  Nourse  Deep  has  been  somewhat 
disappointing  in  its  results  since  it  started  crushing  in 
November  1897.  The  Henry  Nourse,  of  which  it  is 
the  deep  level,  has  an  average  yield  of  about  17  dwt. 
per  ton  and  makes  an  average  profit  of  nearly  £2  per 
ton.  The  Nourse  Deep  during  the  whole  of  1898 
crushed  104,161  tons,  which  yielded  i2.j  dwt.  per  ton, 
whilst  the  profit  was  only  12s.  6cl.  per  ton.  The  results 
hitherto  obtained  by  the  Nourse  Deep  are,  however, 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  what  it  will  do  in  the 
future,  for  it  has  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
working  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine,  owing  to  dyke 
intrusions,  and  the  working  costs  have  consequently 
been  higher  and  the  yield  of  gold  per  ton  lower  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  developments 
at  greater  depth  have  shown  that  in  the  lower  levels  the 
reef  formal  ion  is  more  regular  and  though  it  may  be  some 
months  before  the  poor  zone  is  worked  through  future 
results  are  certain  to  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
At  present  the  working  costs,  according  to  the 
quarterly  report,  arc  1  XOt,  or/,  per  ton.  Moreover, 
the  comparison  with  the  Henry  Nourse  is  scarcely  fair 


because  the  latter  mine  crushes  an  undue  proportion 
of  its  rich  South  Reef,  whereas  the  Nourse  Deep 
crushes  South  and  Middle  Reef  in  more  equal  pro- 
portions and  will  therefore  be  able  to  maintain  its 
yield  for  a  longer  time  than  the  outcrop  mine.  The 
Glen  Deep,  on  the  other  hand,  which  only  started 
crushing  five  months  ago  has  from  the  outset  surpassed 
expectations.  Its  yield  has  gradually  increased  from 
9*83  dwts.  per  ton  in  the  first  month  of  working  to 
14*37  dwts.  in  December.  It  has  now,  however,  in- 
creased its  stamps  and  the  yield  has  fallen  to  about 
12  dwts.,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  average  yield 
with  the  full  mill.  During  the  quarter  ending  31  January 
last  the  working  costs  were  jQi  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  which 
is  an  excellent  result  for  a  mine  which  has  been  such  a 
short  time  at  work. 

Mozambiques  have  recovered  the  whole  of  their 
recent  fall  and  are  now  again  quoted  at  over  ^3,  with 
every  prospect  of  going  still  higher.  The  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  Company's  affairs  cannot  fail  to 
strengthen  considerably  its  financial  position,  and  its 
revenues  continue  to  increase  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 
The  recent  friction  between  the  London  and  Paris  com- 
mittees is  now  completely  past  and  forgotten,  the  sign 
visible  of  this  being  the  appointment  of  M.  Villars,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Banque  de  Paris,  as  a  director  of 
the  Company.  Moreover  the  recent  issue  of  reserve 
shares,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  divide  equally 
between  the  London  and  Paris  shareholders,  is  now  to 
be  devoted  to  a  different  purpose.  A  powerful  Belgian 
syndicate  has  taken  over  60,000  of  the  new  shares, 
and  it  is  only  the  remainder  which  will  be 
divided  between  the  London  and  Paris  groups.  Colonel 
Thys,  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Congo  Free  State, 
representing  the  Belgian  syndicate,  will  take  the  place 
of  M.  Bartisoll  as  Chairman  of  the  United  London  and 
Paris  Committees  and  his  presence  as  practically  the 
managing  director  of  the  Company  cannot  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  the  harmonious  working  together  in  the 
future  of  the  different  interests  concerned.  The 
Mozambique  Company  has  now  at  his  back  powerful 
influences  in  Paris,  London  and  Brussels.  It  is  to  be 
reckoned  already  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
companies  engaged  in  the  development  of  Africa,  but 
its  future  achievements  under  the  new  auspices  are 
likely  to  surpass  considerably  those  of  the  past. 
Oceanas,  which  are  intimately  related  to  Mozambiques, 
should  also  benefit  appreciably  by  the  improved  position 
of  the  Company. 

Those  in  search  of  a  safe  investment  yielding  a  good 
rate  of  interest  should  take  note  of  the  issue  of 
;£6o,ooo  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures  by  the  Grand 
Opera  Syndicate,  Limited,  a  company  which  descends 
by  indirect  succession  from  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Harris.  The  Syndicate  is  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Faber 
the  lease  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  together  with  all 
the  scenery,  dresses,  armour  and  properties  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  exclusive  rights  of  performing  all 
the  protected  works  of  Wagner  (except  "  Parsifal  "), 
"Romeo,"  "Carmen,"  "  Manon,"  and  other  operas, 
the  purchase  price  being  £1 10,000,  and  the  lease 
of  the  theatre  having  forty-eight  years  to  run. 
The  share  capital  of  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate,  of 
which  ^60,000  has  been  issued,  is  all  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Syndicate  and  their  friends,  and  public 
subscription  is  invited  only  for  this  issue  of  ,£60,000  of 
Debentures.  The  annual  charges  for  the  service  of  the 
Debentures,  including  the  ground  rent,  interest,  sink- 
ing fund  for  redemption  in  forty-t  wo  years,  and  insurance, 
amount  to  ^4,789.  The  average  annual  profits  of  the 
Syndicate's  operations  during  the  past  two  years,  in- 
cluding the  rent,  which  of  course  will  be  no  longer  pay- 
able, are  certified  to  have  been  ^12,400,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  Syndicate  has  sole  control  of  the 
theatre  these  profits  will  be  increased.  The  Debenture 
charges  will  therefore  be  amply  covered,  not  taking  into 
account  the  sum  which  is  received  as  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  theatre  during  the  winter  months  for  fancy  dress 
balls.  From  the  success  of  these  latter  we  should 
imagine  that  this  winter  rent  alone  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  debenture  interest.  The  trustees 
for  the    debenture-holders    are     Lord    l'arquhar  and 
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J.  Wernher,  Esq.    The  list  opened  yesterday  and  will 
be  closed  on  Monday. 

For  the  Law  Union  and  Crown  Insurance  Company 
1898  was  a  very  successful  year.  In  the  Fire  depart- 
ment the  premiums  jumped  up  from  less  than  ,£100,000 
in  1897  to  ,£137,909  in  1898.  The  claims  formed  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  premiums,  since  they  amounted 
to  43  per  cent,  in  1898  as  compared  with  38  per  cent,  in 
1897,  but  as  the  ratio  for  fire  companies  as  a  whole 
averages  something  like  60  per  cent.,  the  Law  Union 
has  fared  extremely  well.  The  expenses  only  amounted 
to  33  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  so  there  was  a  profit  of 
something  like  24  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
One  result  of  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  that 
the  company  has  added  ,£25,000  to  the  Fire  Reserve 
Fund,  in  addition  to  ,£70,000  added  in  the  previous 
three  years.  In  the  Life  department  equally  good 
results  are  shown.  Out  of  the  premium  income  of 
,£322,234,  only  13*3  percent,  was  absorbed  in  commission 
and  expenses.  This  is  1  per  cent,  less  than  in  recent  years 
and  4  per  cent,  less  than  the  provision  set  aside  at  the 
last  valuation.  The  interest  receipts  showed  a  yield  at 
the  rate  of  ,£4  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  upon  the  total  funds,  a 
return  which  is  excellent  in  itself  and  exceeds  the  rate 
assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities  by  the  large  margin 
of  ,£1  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  claims  amounted  to 
^£254, 984,  and  are  stated  to  be  well  within  the  ex- 
pected mortality.  The  life  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  .£3,713,202,  showing  an  increase  of  ,£161,865. 
The  Law  Union  has  long  declared  good  bonuses,  and 
the  present  report  suggests  no  falling  off  of  this  happy 
state  of  affairs.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the 
new  Accident  department,  since  it  has  only  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  months,  but  the  directors  express 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  results  and  the  prospects. 
The  dividend  is  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  in  previous 
years — namely,  5.7.  6d  per  share  free  of  income-tax, 
which  is  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up 
capital. 

There  is  usually  something  in  an  insurance  report  to 
which  the  vigilant  critic  has  to  take  exception.  Even 
the  Equity  and  Law,  whose  report  this  year  is  un- 
usually good,  invites  criticism  on  one  point.     It  states 
perfectly  correctly  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
invested  funds  was  ,£3  155.  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
,£3  145.  8d.  in  the  preceding  account,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  this  is  the  important  matter  for  the 
policy-holders  to  know  in  connexion  with  interest.  The 
rate  earned  upon  the  total  funds  is  the  real  fact  to  be 
considered  and  in  calculating  it  income-tax  should  be 
■deducted  from  the  interest  receipts.    On  this  basis  the 
rate  of  interest  earned  was  ,£3  gs.  per  cent,  excluding 
the  returns  upon  the  reversions  which  cannot,  be  dealt 
with  annually.     Last  year  the  profit  from  reversions 
fallen  in  was  nearly  ,£25,000,  and  these  investments  un- 
questionably yield  a  good  return,  but  for  comparison 
with  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  the  valuation  we 
must  take  3^  per  cent,  and   not  the  3!   per  cent, 
stated  in  the  report.      It   is  true  that  the  majority 
of   insurance    companies  state   the   interest   on  the 
invested  and  not  on  the  total  funds,  but  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  method.    This  however  is  mainly  a  question 
of  form,  and  in  its  material  facts  the  Equity  and  Law 
report  is  excellent.     The  volume  of  new  business  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  recent  years.    The  rate  of 
expenditure  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  and  is  greatly  below  the  average  of  British 
companies.    The  mortality  experienced  was  exception- 
ally favourable,  for  the  claims,  including  ,£40,000  for 
bonuses  and  ,£11,000  for  endowments,  only  amounted 
to   ;£i 53,000,  or   ,£66,000   less   than  the  estimated 
amount,  and  their  incidence  was  such  as  to  give  a 
handsome  profit  from  mortality.    The  funds  increased 
by  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  ,£229,722  and  are 
now  nearly  3?^  millions,   including  the  shareholders' 
paid-up  capital  of  ,£60,000.     The  assets  are  of  an 
exceptionally  high  order,  as  would  be  expected  from  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  many  men  of  big 
reputation  in  the  legal  world,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
cautious   management   and   solid  success  about  the 
business  of  the  company  which   the  financial  critic 
meets  with  only  too  seldom  in  the  present  day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MUTILATION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — May  I  say  without  impertinence  that  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  to  you  ?  For  months  and  months 
past  I  and  many  others  have  suffered  acute  pain  as  we 
have  povverlessly  watched  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  at 
work  in  S.  Paul's.  It  seemed  as  though  the  matter  was 
beyond  hope.    Now  you  have  taken  it  up. 

Sir  VV. ^Richmond  has  come,  with  a  certain  class  of 
the  public,  to  be  regarded,  how  or  why  goodness  only 
knows,  as  an  artist  endowed  with  a  genius  for  decora- 
tion. He  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  ecclesiastical 
favour.  Ladies  from  the  country  have  expressed  un- 
bounded admiration  for  his  beautiful  designs.  And  so 
he  has  gone  cheerfully  and  nimbly  on  with  his  little 
vicious  glittering  disfigurement  of  Wren's  work.  It 
has  been  like  nothing-  so  much  as  a  little  perky  French 
milliner  attempting  to  brighten  up  a  work  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Violent  language  you  say.  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
beyond  a  doubt  it  is  not  a  time  to  measure  words. 
Many  of  us  are  in  pain.  Positive  pain.  But  to  be 
critical. 

Anyone  walking  down  from  the  west  door  of  the 
Cathedral,  either  by  the  aisles  or  by  the  transept,  must 
have  observed  that  Wren  had  a  consistent  scheme  for 
the  decoration  of  the  upper  part  of  his  work.  This 
scheme  of  decoration  depends  wholly  on  the  masterly 
arrangement  of  projecting  lines  and  well-considered 
mouldings.  These  lend  strength,  simplicity,  rigidity  to 
the  building  as  a  whole.  The  shadows  they  cast  give 
emphasis  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  with  which  the 
walls  are  overspanned  and  strung  together.  The  unity 
of  effect  depends  entirely  upon  the  preservation  of  these 
lines  and  shadows.  The  roof  seems  to  spring  lightly 
and  at  the  same  time  majestically  from  its  supports. 
The  eye  finds  complete  rest.  The  dim  grey  mass  with 
its  belted  shadows  produces  a  feeling  of  rich  and  grand 
repose. 

Now  in  the  chancel  Sir  W.  Richmond  has  shown 
what  he  can  do  to  destroy  this.  He  has  as  it  were 
suspended  a  huge  flaring  gleaming  Turkey  carpet  or 
brocade  across  the  roof.  He  has  blotted  out  the 
structural  lines.  He  has  given  a  nightmare  sense  of 
top-heaviness.  He  has  cruelly  robbed  the  eye  of  any 
resting  place.  As  for  the  symbols  of  the  animals  and 
figures  and  so  on,  they  may  possibly  be,  some  of  them, 
not  incorrectly  drawn  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  effect  is  simply 
deplorable.  It  lacks  grandeur,  it  lacks  simplicity,  it 
lacks  majesty.  This  act  of  vandalism  has  however  to 
our  shame  been  perpetrated.  The  chancel  now  is 
tricked  out  like  a  cut-paper  valentine  of  five-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  late  to  save  the  dome.  Already 
the  glittering  horrible  desecration  has  begun.  The 
great  lines  are  being  lost  :  swallowed  up  in  a  type  of 
decoration  which  would  be  an  atrocity  in  a  third-rate 
music-hall. 

Who  pray  is  responsible  for  all  this  ?  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  presumably.  The  Dean  is,  I  believe,  an 
excellent  ecclesiastic  of  a  certain  class  ;  and  as  far  as 
his  limited  taste  goes,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  "his  " 
Cathedral.  But  in  art  matters  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  appreciation  of  a  large  simple  scheme,  he  is  worse 
than'useless.    He  is  an  encumbrance. 

Surely  we  have  men  amongst  us  who  could  advise 
in  such  matters.  It  was  suggested  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  should  be  asked  to  give  an 
opinion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  years  ago 
Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  tried  his  hand  at  a  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, the  models  and  drawings  for  which  are  at  present 
in  the  model-room  at  the  Cathedral.  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter's 
best  friends  can  only  wish  they  may  long  remain  there. 
Even  Thornhill's  scheme  was  better.  So  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter  is  not  a  factor  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  only  decorative  work  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Cathedral  which  is  beautiful  and  in  keeping  with  the 
whole,  are  the  figures  in  the  pendentives  or  spandrils 
under  the  Whispering  Gallery.  These  figures  were 
suggested  by  Stevens  :  one  of  them  he  executed  him- 
self and  for  three  of  them  he  left  small  designs, 
two  others  were  designed  by  G.  F.  Watts  and 
two  by  W.   E.   F. 'Britten.     All  the   eight  designs 
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excepting  the  Isaiah  were  entirely  carried  out  by 
the  latter  artist.  Of  these  eight  great  spandril 
designs  even  G.  F.  Watts  admits  that  the  best  two  are 
those  by  Britten.  Where  is  W.  E.  F.  Britten  ?  G.  F. 
Watts  is  no  doubt  from  his  age  unable  to  do  anything. 
But  Britten  is  I  believe  still  a  young  man.  Lord 
Leighton  used  to  say,  and  G.  F.  Watts  still  says  of 
him,  that  he  is  facile  princeps  as  a  decorative  artist  in 
this  country.  But  apart  from  any  dictum  of  Lord 
Leighton  or  of  G.  F.  Watts,  an  examination  of  the 
spandrils  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  is  head  and 
shoulders  over  Sir  W.  Richmond.  His  work  is  in 
design  :  broad,  majestic,  simple  :  in  colour,  sedate,  har- 
monious, rich.  The  effect  produced  by  his  own  designs 
and  his  carrying  out  of  the  designs  by  Stevens  is  in 
subtle  harmony  with  the  sombre  dignity  of  the  great 
Cathedral.  Britten  seems  to  have  the  very  spirit  of 
Stevens — the  best  of  our  great  decorative  artists. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Simon  Frazer. 
[Mr.  Britten's  work  was  certainly  that  of  a  capable 
assistant  of  Stevens  ;  but  we  cannot  rank  his  own 
design  so  highly  as  does  our  correspondent.  We  should 
put  it  that  he  is  to  Mr.  Watts  as  that  artist  is  to 
Stevens.    Best  surely  let  S.  Paul's  be. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  HUMAN  IN  FLORAL  COLOURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clapham,  S.W. ,  14  March,  1899. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hudson's  fanciful  and  suggestive  article 
"  The  Human  in  Floral  Colours  "  contains  many 
astounding  statements,  and  hardly  one  \vhich  is  beyond 
question.  Most  of  his  readers  must  have  paused  at 
his  discovery  that  our  love  for  these  flowers  is  a  conse- 
quence of  our  having  first  loved  the  blue  human  eyes. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  find  aesthetic  enjoyment 
in  blue  eyes  in  the  first  instance  ?  When  that  question 
is  answered,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
discuss  whether  our  enjoyment  of  blue  is  relative,  asso- 
ciative or  simply  physiological.  But  granting  that  Mr. 
Hudson  is  right,  how  do  we  explain  our  pleasure  in 
leaf  forms,  in  autumn  tints,  in  clouds,  in  mountains,  in 
brown  and  grey  eyes  ? — for  Mr.  Hudson  implies  through- 
out that  the  human  is  the  standard  by  which  to  test  all 
forms  and  colours,  which  are  aesthetically  attractive  in 
a  high  degree.  It  is  true  that  if  we  analyse  the  curves 
of  the  human  body,  we  discover  that  none  of  its  con- 
vexities and  concavities  could  be  constructed  mechanic- 
ally ;  they  are  curves  the  elements  of  which  are  ever 
varying  and  approximating  to  continually  elusive  form. 
But  these  curves  are  found  in  non-human  forms. 

But  to  return,  may  not  blue  and  green,  which  are  the 
least  fatiguing  colours- — being  in  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum — be  precious  to  us  from  that  very  fact,  and 
because  they  are  the  colours  of  sky  and  grass,  to  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed  through  aeons  of  inherited 
tendencies  ?  There  is  something  more  to  be  said  for 
blue  however ;  for  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
subtleties  of  its  shadows  and  its  many  harmonies  in 
combination  with  luminous  colours,  whereas  the  essen- 
tial in  the  yellow  of  daffodil  and  primrose  is  its  pureness, 
its  luminosity  and  its  power  of  relieving  a  dull  or  sordid 
room  unaided. — Yours,  &c. 

F.  Kettle. 


A  WONDER  OF  THE  BIRD  WORLD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rye,  16  March. 
Sir, — I  fear  I  am  far  behind  the  time  as  I  neither 
know  Mr.  Joseph  Collinson  nor  where  Harringay  is, 
but  presume  it  must  be  somewhere  near  S.  Paul's  and 
that  Mr.  Collinson  keeps  pretty  much  at  home  and  has 
never  even  seen  a  cuckoo,  and  I  venture  to  think  his 
parents  were  a  bit  at  fault  in  not  christening  him 
Thomas.  He  wants  a  lot  of  satisfying  and  writes  as 
if  this  correspondence  in  the  Saturday  Review  were 
written  for  one  reason  only,  viz.  to  satisfy  Mr.  Joseph 
Collinson,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  somewhat 
difficult  task  he  insists  that  the  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographer  shall  scour  the  country  and  hunt 
for  a  nest  containing  a  cuckoo's  egg,  watch  the  hatch- 
ing process,  and  then  get  in  a  position  to  take  a  photo 
(which  would  doubtless  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do),  stay 


there  from  sunrise  to  dark,  for  a  week  or  so,  ready  to 
get  a  snapshot  at  the  young  cuckoo,  acting  as 
"  chucker  out."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nine 
boys  out  of  ten,  who  are  real  birdsnesters,  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone,  but  Mr.  Collinson,  that 
the  young  cuckoo  shifts  his  foster-brothers  before  they 
are  a  week  old,  and  remains  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
nest.  I  have  often  seen  this  cheeky  bird  reigning  alone 
and  the  rightful  owners  dead  or  injured  on  the  ground 
below.  I  am  as  certain  of  this  being  the  case,  as  I  am 
that  eels  "take"  worms  though  I  have  never  seen 
them  actually  do  so,  but  I  have  seen  them  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  but  I  presume  Mr.  Collinson  would  suggest 
that  the  worms  got  into  the  eels'  mouths,  by  some 
other  means.  Here's  another  chance  for  the  photo- 
grapher !  Would  it  not  simplify  matters  considerably 
if  Mr.  Collinson  were  to  take  a  week  or  two's  holiday 
and  go  into  the  country  and  see  for  himself?  for  even 
were  these  photographs  produced,  he  would  have 
no  proof  they  were  not  "made  up"  for  the  occasion, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  him. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  G.  S. 


THE   POLICE  AND  SUFFERING  DOGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Another  brutal  murder  of  a  dog,  beaten  to 
death  by  a  policeman  because  it  was  in  great,  to  him 
incomprehensible,  suffering  !  If — and  this  is  a  very 
pregnant  "  if" — we  permit  the  police  to  be  authorised 
and  incited  to  kill  our  dogs  at  discretion,  we  must  de- 
mand that  they  shall  learn  the  real  signs  of  rabies,  of 
which  neither  "  foaming  at  the  mouth  "  nor  "  running 
wildly  about  "  is  one.  Were  deaths  from  hydrophobia 
of  daily  occurrence  a  more  unreasoning  crusade  against 
dogs  could  not  prevail.  But  hydrophobia  is  so  rare  as 
to  be  practically  non-existent  and  Mr.  Long  claims  that 
rabies  is  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point.  It  has  always 
been  so  rare  that  it  may  well  have  disappeared,  even 
officially.  But  the  results  of  the  rabies  agitation  re- 
main in  the  wanton  torture  and  massacre  of  our  best 
friends  and  in  the  unpopularity  of  the  police,  justly  re- 
garded as  the  paid  slaughterers  of  dogs. 

It  is  now  a  capital  offence  for  a  dog  to  suffer.  Instead 
of  receiving  sympathy  and  assistance  he  is  ruthlessly 
bludgeoned  by  a  constable  !  When  will  the  nation 
insist  that  the  shameful  persecution  of  dogs  which  now 
disgraces  England  shall  cease  ? — Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  M.  Bailey. 

[The  nation  will  be  more  likely  to  insist  when  people 
express  with  less  violence  than  Mr.  Bailey. — Ed.  S.  R.J 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
9  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  15  March,  1899. 

Sir, — I  did  not  expect  that  my  book  "  Church  Law  " 
would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  Ritualistic 
partisans  (it  being  a  humble  attempt  to  state  the  law  as 
it  stands) ;  but  I  do  think  a  little  more  courtesy  might 
have  been  introduced  into  your  notice  of  it. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  one  remark  of  yours  only. 
You  state  that  "  1552  is  given  (p.  319)  as  the  date  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth."  Of  course  I  say  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  I  do  say  is,  "The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
did  not  '  schedule '  a  new  Prayer  Book,  but  a  revised 
(1552)  book  was  issued,  not  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
in  which  the  Ornaments  Rubric  was  altered  to  agree 
with  the  statute.  The  rubric  therefore  was  of  no 
authority  except  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  the 
statute." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Prayer  Book 
ordered  in  1559  by  the  Uniformity  Act  of  Elizabeth  was 
the  Second  Book  of  Edward,  i.e.  the  1552  Book  altered 
in  three  or  four  respects,  "and  none  other  or  otherwise.*'' 
The  Book  actually  issued  in  1550  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  statute. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  Whitehead. 

( We  fully  accept  Mr.  Whitehead's  assurance  that  by 
"a  revised  (1552)  book  "  he  intended  to  signify  "a revised 
edition  of  the  book  originally  published  in  1552,"  but  if 
he  chooses  to  break  out  into  algebra  without  any 
warning:  he  must  be  prepared  for  misunderstanding. — 

Ed.  S.  R.l 
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REVIEWS. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

"Sir   George    Pomeroy  -  Colley."      By   Sir  William 
Butler.    London  :  Murray.  1899. 

THIS  biography  will  be  perused  with  very  mixed 
feelings.  Certain  is  it,  that  it  could  hardly 
have  fallen  to  an  abler  pen  than  that  of  Sir  William 
Butler  to  record  the  life  of  George  Pomeroy-Colley,  for 
these  two  officers  had  been  comrades  in  the  field  and 
hence  Sir  William  is  in  a  position  to  bear  personal 
testimony  to  that  marvellous  skill  as  an  organiser, 
coupled  with  a  remarkable  amount  of  physical  energy, 
which  undoubtedly  were  the  leading  factors  in  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  albeit  the  most 
unfortunate  of  British  officers  in  modern  times.  Colley 
joined  the  service  in  1852,  and  was  employed  first  at 
the  Cape  and  then  in  China,  and  subsequently  on  the 
Staff  at  home  and  at  Headquarters.  His  advancement 
was  so  continuous  and  phenomenal  that  he  is  said  more 
than  once  to  have  expressed  anxiety  at  being  the 
subject  of  such  an  unexampled  "  run  of  luck."  In  1873, 
the  Ashanti  War  gave  Colley  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  powers  as  a  staff  officer  on  active  service. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  met  him  in  China  and  had 
there  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  merits,  at  once 
applied  for  his  services.  The  campaign  was  pre- 
eminently one  against  nature.  No  transport  animals 
of  any  sort  were  able  to  live  in  the  country,  which  was 
covered  with  primaeval  forests  and  practically  roadless. 
It  was  under  such  apparently  insurmountably  adverse 
conditions  that  Colley  came  to  the  front  as  few  men 
ever  have  done  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
success  of  the  campaign  was  largely  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  organised  the  transport  and,  undeterred  by 
wholesale  desertion  of  carriers  and  a  hundred  unforeseen 
difficulties,  triumphantly  carried  out  his  complex  work. 
"  He  now  came,"  we  are  told,  "  to  be  looked  on  by  the 
advanced  school  of  military  men  as  the  '  coming  man  '  in 
the  service."  After  Ashanti,  he  once  again  went  to  the 
Cape,  this  time  as  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  had  been  appointed  High  Commissioner 
for  South-East  Africa.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Boers,  being  sent  to 
confer  with  Joubert  the  President  of  the  Transvaal.  A 
few  years  later,  as  commander  of  the  British  force,  he 
was  destined  to  meet  his  erstwhile  host,  in  the  position 
of  commander  of  the  hostile  Boers  at  Lang's  Nek. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  went  to  India  as  Military  Secre- 
tary to  Lord  Lytton,  the  newly  appointed  Governor- 
General.  No  more  striking  example  could  be  afforded 
of  Colley's  rapid  and  powerful  grasp  of  any  problem 
involving  strategical  and  political  factors  than  the  manner 
in  which,  after  joining  the  Viceregal  Staff,  he  quickly 
mastered  the  intricate  threads  of  Indian  frontier  matters. 
Throughout  the  first  phase  of  the  Afghan  war  he  was 
the  Viceroy's  constant  adviser.  Within  half  an  hour 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Gundamak,  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Sir  Garnet,  now  again  ordered 
to  Natal,  offering  him  the  post  of  Chief  of  his  Staff, 
which  he  at  once  accepted.  After  the  capture  of  Cete- 
wayo  and  pacification  of  Zululand,  Lord  Lytton  sent  an 
urgent  application  for  Colley  to  return  to  him.  Sir 
Garnet  in  acceding  to  this  request,  published  a  general 
order  in  which  he  placed  on  record  his  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Colley.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  another  of  our  most  distinguished 
soldiers,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  was  equally  eulogistic 
of  Colley's  work  in  connexion  with  the  campaign  in 
Afghanistan. 

Within  a  month  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to 
office  in  1880,  Colley  was  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South-East  Africa,  including  the  Transvaal, 
with  the  local  rank  of  Major-General,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  a  significant  circumstance.  It 
was  now,  that  for  the  first  time,  his  career  of  uninter- 
rupted success  was  to  meet  with  a  check.  Certain  is  it 
that  the  Boers,  in  common  with  many  more  educated 
and  presumably  wiser  folk  in  other  walks  in  life,  had 
placed  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements, 
made  whil-t  in  Opposition.  They  had  noted  with  joy 
his  condemnation  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
and  fondly  imagined  that  now  that  he  was  once  again 


in  office,  they  would  be  given  back  their  independence 
forthwith.  The  wind  thus  sown  by  Gladstone  was 
shortly  to  be  reaped,  in  the  whirlwind  of  rebellion,  by 
Colley,  who  was  further  doomed  to  gaiher  the  harvest 
of  his  own  action  in  advocating  boy  soldiers. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  powerful 
factor  in  inducing  the  Boers'  revolt,  was  their  belief  that 
the  youthful  British  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  Trans- 
vaal could  easily  be  dealt  with,  since  it  was  notorious 
that  they  were  discontented  with  their  lot,  largely  owing 
to  the  "  short  service  system  "  and  consequent  loosening 
of  the  bonds  of  discipline.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the 
opinion  which  the  Boers  must  have  entertained  of  the 
might  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  when  they  saw  her 
much-vaunted  regiments  composed  of  youths,  practi- 
cally untrained  in,  what  to  them  was  the  one  and  only 
duty  of  a  fighting  man  —  straight  shooting.  The 
treacherous  attack  on  the  unfortunate  convoy  with 
its  escort  of  the  94th  Regiment  at  last  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Home  Government.  Colley  as  General 
Commanding  in  South-East  Africa,  had  now  to  cope 
with  this  rebellion,  his  available  forces  being  1,200 
men  all  told,  consisting  of  12  companies  taken  from  four 
different  regiments,  120  mounted  men,  of  whom  half 
were  infantry  on  horseback,  six  guns  of  sorts  and  120 
Bluejackets. 

It  is  lamentable  to  read  how  "this  mouthful  of 
troops,  the  make-believe  mounted  men,  the  untrained 
soldiers  who  could  not  hit  a  haystack  even  if  they  knew 
one  by  sight ;  the  brave  devoted  Staff,  the  General  in 
whom  all  believed — who  knew  well  the  weak  points  but 
was  bound  to  embark  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  attempting 
to  relieve  Potschefstroom  and  the  other  sorely  pressed 
garrisons,"  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  British  Army, 
proceeded  to  carry  out,  or  rather  attempt  to  carry  out, 
their  orders.  The  disastrous  failure  to  storm  the  Boer 
position  at  Lang's  Nek  spelt  more  than  mere  defeat  to 
the  troops  engaged.  It  taught  them  that  no  heroism 
or  determination  to  close  on  their  foes  could  make  up  for 
their  failure  to  shoot  straight. 

Swiftly  following  upon  this  reverse  came  the  affair  of 
the  Ingogo,  where  the  Boers  on  their  side  learned  that 
the  hitherto  much-dreaded  British  Artillery  could  be 
successfully  engaged  by  their  riflemen,  who  had  acquired 
the  art  of  taking  cover  from  view  and  approaching  to 
within  close  and  deadly  range  of  their  target  during 
years  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wary  antelope.  It 
was  after  these  two  fights  that  "  the  balance  of 
belief  (in  themselves)  swung  as  dangerously  low 
on  one  side  as  it  rose  high  on  the  other."  All 
this  time,  when  our  men's  lives  were  being  squan- 
dered hourly  and  daily  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stem 
the  flood  of  insurrection,  the  miserable  negotiations 
of  the  Liberal  Government — so  pitifully  conducted 
by  Lord  Kimberley — were  in  progress.  Strong  rein- 
forcements, both  from  England  and  from  India,  were 
meanwhile  being  hurried  to  the  Transvaal  and  amongst 
the  latter  were  regiments  of  old  soldiers  who  had 
fought  brilliantly  under  Roberts  in  Afghanistan. 

The  closing  scene  of  Colley's  career,  the  masterful 
seizure  of  Majuba  Hill  and  its  capture  by  the  Boers  are 
ably  described,  with  the  aid  of  excellent  maps,  by  Sir 
William  Butler.  Never  were  the  uncertainties  of  war 
more  thoroughly  illustrated  nor  the  existence  of  the 
intangible  threads  which  guide  one  side  or  the  other  to 
victory  or  dire  defeat,  more  remarkably  evidenced  than 
by  the  disaster  of  Majuba.  That  the  troops  which  failed 
Colley  at  the  supreme  moment  were  not  altogether 
young  unseasoned  soldiers,  but  comprised  war-trained 
veterans,  fresh  from  their  conquests  at  Cabul  and 
Kandahar,  may  well  perplex  the  civilian  reader.  But 
the  element  of  human  nature  is  ever  present  amongst 
all,  whether  civil  or  military,  old  or  young  soldiers,  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  youthful  warriors  who  had 
seen  their  comrades  massacred  at  Brunker's  Spruit,  and 
who  had  been  repulsed  at  Lang's  Nek  and  so  sorely  beset 
at  the  Ingogo,  had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves  and 
to  some  extent  in  their  unlucky  leader.  This  feeling  had 
spread  through  the  whole  force  in  the  Transvaal  and 
with  lamentable  consequences. 

It  is  ill  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  and  alas !  in 
this  case  there  are  very  many  dead  to  mourn.  But 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  ignore  the  faults  of  a 
leader  whilst  recording  the  failure  of  his  followers. 
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Sir  George  Colley,  who  so  gallantly  and  fearlessly 
set  a  seal  on  the  whole  sad  tale  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
cannot  be  held  altogether  blameless  in  the  matter. 
The  consummate  organiser,  the  profound  student  of 
war,  the  admirable  staff  officer,  whose  advice  was 
eagerly  sought  by  all  and  whose  sound  judgment  and 
practical  common-sense  evoked  the  admiration  of  all 
his  chiefs,  civil  and  military,  seemingly  lacked  one  thing, 
namely  a  knowledge  of  dealing  with  men  ;  of  what  they 
are  and  of  what  they  are  capable.  That  he  attempted 
the  impossible  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal  in 
South-East  Africa  is  but  a  truism,  and  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  forced  him  to  do  so  was  his  misfortune. 
That  he  made  repeated  calls  of  an  exceptionally  severe 
nature  on  his  dispirited  troops,  and  thus  precipitated 
disaster  when  by  waiting  for  reinforcements  he  could 
have  ensured  success  was  on  the  other  hand  a  serious 
fault.  Hence  the  sad  tale  of  our  reverses  in  South 
Africa.  And  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  so  uniformly 
smiled  upon  Colley,  now  seemed  as  if  never  satisfied 
in  taking  her  revenge  upon  him.  Other  British 
generals  have  experienced  reverses.  Moore,  forced  to 
retreat,  vindicated  the  honour  of  our  arms  and  left  a 
brilliant  reputation  by  his  victory  of  Corunna  ;  Gough 
condoned  his  imputed  failure  at  Chillianwallah  by  his 
success  at  Goojerat.  Not  only  did  Sir  George  die  in 
the  dark  hour  of  defeat,  but  the  British  Premier,  whose 
reckless  advocacy  of  the  Boer  claims  during  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  regime  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
whole  disastrous  war,  now  hastened  to  make  a  miser- 
able truce.  This  whilst  the  blood  of  Colley  and  his 
soldiers  still  lay  spattered  over  the  rocks  of  Majuba. 
What  this  "peace,  when  there  was  no  peace,"  has 
cost  the  country  since  1881  is  matter  of  history  ;  what 
it  will  cost  before  the  South  African  Problem,  so  largely 
in  its  present  form  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is 
solved,  it  is  still  impossible  to  calculate. 


A  POLITICAL  RAMBLER. 

"British  Rule  and  Modern  Politics."  By  the  Hon. 
Albert  S.  G.  Canning.  London  :  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  1898. 

THIS  book  has  very  little  to  do  with  either  British 
rule  or  modern  politics,  and  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Things  in 
general  by  a  well-read  Gentleman."  The  object  of  the 
work  is  presumably  to  prove  that  the  British  are  the 
historical  heirs  of  the  Romans  in  the  matter  of  empire- 
making,  which  is  not  a  very  novel  proposition,  and 
which  Mr.  Canning  establishes  in  a  rather  circuitous 
and  discursive  fashion.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the 
inevitable  chapter  about  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Jews,  a  sort  of  standing  dish  since  the  days  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Renan.  Then  follow  ten  or 
twelve  chapters  on  the  Papacy,  Napoleon,  India,  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  in  Asia, 
England  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches.  These  grave,  if  somewhat  stale, 
subjects  are  succeeded  by  five  chapters  on  the  historical 
leanings  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott  and  Moore,  and 
the  differing  views  of  London  expressed  by  Johnson, 
Cowper,  Scott,  and  Dickens.  After  this  divagation  into 
the  primrose  and  fairly  beaten  path  of  belles  lettres,  we 
are  whirled  back  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  plunged 
into  a  dissertation  on  the  supremacy  of  Christianity 
over  Mohammedanism,  and  the  spread  of  political 
assassination  in  Europe.  Prom  secret  societies  the 
return  is  easy  to  Scott  and  Dickens,  followed  by  Lever, 
Lover,  Macaulay,  Bulwcr  Lytton,  and  Thackeray,  to- 
gether with  a  chapter  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli.  We  recross  the  Channel  into  Ireland,  and 
are  treated  to  several  chapters  about  Irish  politics,  a 
subject  which  we  do  not  believe  that  at  this  time  of  day 
a  Macaulay  or  a  Froude  could  make  interesting.  Mr. 
Canning  brackets  Russia  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
successful  ruling  of  Eastern  races,  and  the  volume 
closes  with  a  repetition  of  the  danger  to  European 
sovereigns  from  assassination.  This  sort  of  waltzing 
up  and  down  and  round  about  European  history  .and 
English  literature  is  rather  tiring  ;  but  in  the  last  chapter 
there  arc  one  or  two  reflections  that  struck  us  as  sug- 


gestive. It  is,  we  fear,  largely  true  that  while  Christians 
are  politically  more  powerful  than  ever  they  were, 
"there  is  apparently  less  zeal  or  enthusiasm  shown  or 
expressed  about  Christianity  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  chequered  history."  Equally  just  are 
the  observations  that  atheism,  with  all  its  modern 
attractions  of  negative  freedom,  "makes  little,  if  any, 
apparent  progress  among  acknowledged  opinions;" 
and  that  the  end  of  the  century  has  witnessed 
"the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion"  (like  Judaism 
and  Parseeism),  "  reviving  amid  intellectual  pro- 
gress and  freedom  once  thought  incompatible  with 
them."  As  a  rule,  however,  Mr.  Canning's  generalisa- 
tions are  plausible  rather  than  profound.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  remark  which  Mr.  Canning  thinks  good 
enough  to  repeat  twice  in  three  pages  :  "  it  may  be 
specially  observed  in  Ireland's  history  that  political 
opinions  or  differences  are  often  viewed  popularly  as 
questions  of  morality."  This  is  by  no  means  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Irish  politics.  Wherever  and  whenever  party 
feeling  runs  high,  and  men  are  in  earnest,  they  think 
their  opponents  wicked.  Cicero  called  his  own 
party  "  the  good  men,"  "  the  best  men  ;  "  and 
it  is  only  when  sincerity  is  superseded  by  indifference, 
as  in  England  to-day,  that  political  opponents  dine  and 
gamble  together,  and  chaff  one  another.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Albert  Canning  is  charming  company  ; 
for  he  is  interested  in  big  subjects,  and  has  read  ail  our 
standard  authors.  But  the  rambler  is  more  agreeable 
in  talk  than  in  print.  The  desultory  fulness  and  agility, 
which  are  such  powerful  weapons  in  conversation,  are 
faults  in  a  writer  who  aims  at  instruction.  If  an  author 
wishes  to  be  informative,  he  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
his  point,  and  march  straight  towards  it :  to  drag  his 
readers  round  the  paths  of  a  Hampton  Court  labyrinth 
is  merely  to  weary  and  irritate  them.  All  facts  seem 
to  have  an  equal  value  for  Mr.  Canning,  whereas  facts 
differ  as  much  in  value  as  men.  Of  literary  perspective, 
or  of  compression,  Mr.  Canning  has  no  idea.  We 
gather  from  the  publishers'  list  at  the  end  of  this 
book  that  Mr.  Canning  has  written  a  great  many 
volumes  of  a  similarly  discursive  character  :  like  Mr. 
Brooke  in  "  Middlemarch  "  he  seems  to  have  "gone 
into  "  a  great  many  subjects  in  his  time.  Before  he  next 
publishes  a  book,  will  Mr.  Canning,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  just  sit  down  quietly  and  label  his  thoughts  ? 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 

"  English  Cathedrals  Illustrated."    By  Francis  Bond. 

London  :  George  Newnes.  1899. 
"The  Cathedral  Church  of  York."    By  A.  Clutton- 

Brock.     "The  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester." 

By  H.J.  L.J.  Masse.    "Beverley  Minster."  By 

Charles  Hiatt.    London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

1899. 

THOUGH  developments  in  architecture  were  caught 
up  almost  simultaneously  everywhere  by  the 
masons  of  Northern  Europe,  like  a  dressmaker's 
fashion,  each  of  the  great  churches  is  found  to  possess 
a  marvellous  originality  and  uniqueness.  A  national 
character  again  distinguishes  them.  The  French 
cathedral,  daring  and  aspiring,  shakes  itself  loose, 
as  it  were,  of  the  lanes  and  houses  huddled  round  it, 
and  soars  up,  its  contour  half  hidden  by  the  flying 
buttresses  which  stream  after  it.  The  even  line  of 
steep  roof  is  broken  by  a  fleche  and  terminated  by 
twin  towers.  Its  western  front  and  deep  portals  have 
been  grandly  designed  and  richly  sculptured.  In  the 
interior  there  is  a  sense  of  aerial  loftiness,  of  vista 
unbroken  by  central  piers,  of  shallow  transepts,  flam- 
boyant tracery,  and  glowing  wheels  of  colour,  and  at 
the  further  end  a  great  sweep  of  apse,  chevet,  and 
ambulatory.  The  typical  English  minster,  made  up  of 
many  styles  (like  our  constitution  in  Church  and 
State)  stands  with  its  polygonal  chapter-house, 
fine  old  palace,  and  other  subsidiary  buildings,  on 
a  great  sward  of  green.  Low-roofed,  with  undis- 
tinguished facade,  square  (after  Norman  times)  at 
its  eastern  end,  its  huge  and  heterogeneous  mass 
is  dignified  and  unified  by  the  great  central  lantern 
tower  which  is  the  glory  of  our  native  architecture. 
Unlike  as  Durham  and  Salisbury  are,  one  can  see  that 
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they  are  both  English,  whereas  Westminster  is  plainly 
a  French  inspiration.  What  we  possess,  however,  is  but 
the  shell  of  the  original  churches.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  glorious  spectacle  that  must  have  been  pre- 
sented by  their  interiors  when  the  eye  passed  from 
solemn  masonry  and  beautiful  subdued  pavement  to 
richly  coloured  roof  surfaces,  to  delicate  golden  detail 
and  silvered  bosses  and  statuary,  to  gorgeous  tapestry, 
and  magnificent  shrine  and  tabernacle  and  rood 
and  reliquary,  and  altars  flashing  with  jewels  and  price- 
less work  of  the  goldsmith.  Many  of  our  modern 
chapters  think  a  shoppy-looking  brass  cross  and  vases 
enough  ornament  for  their  high  altar,  and  within  the 
last  thirty-five  years  have  erected  paltry  screens  and 
pretentious  organs  of  no  artistic  design,  and  laid  down 
shiny  vulgar  tiles  where  they  found  good  eighteenth- 
century  furniture  and  floors.  But  the  loss  least  com- 
prehended is  that  of  the  old  glazing.  York  and  Canter- 
bury happily  retain  much  of  theirs  ;  the  former  church 
has  25,531  square  feet  of  it.  But  those  translucent 
screens  of  silvery  grey  and  luminous  crystalline  red  and 
saffron  and  azure  which,  as  the  art  reached  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  later  Perpendicular  period,  became  more  and 
more  part  of  the  structural  idea  of  the  building,  have 
left  but  few  traces  behind.  It  is  only  when  one  has  not 
seen  ancient  glass  that  one  can  tolerate  modern, 
though  exception  must  be  made  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe's 
beautiful  work.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Bond,  who 
knows  what  good  glass  is,  should  praise  the  Burne- 
Jones  windows,  as  is  also  done  by  the  writers  of  the 
volumes  on  Gloucester  and  on  Beverley.  As  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  says,  in  his  account  of  York  Minster, 
"  A  stained  glass  window  should  be  conceived,  not  as  a 
picture,  hardly  even  as  a  pattern,  but  as  a  simple 
arrangement  of  broken  patches  of  colour."  Beautiful 
as  they  might  be  in  another  medium,  the  long  draped 
forms  which  stand  forth  in  the  Morris-Burne-Jones 
glass,  framed  at  the  end  of  an  aisle,  are  altogether  out 
of  place  ;  nor  does  the  thin  colouring  give  in  the  least 
the  radiant  jewel-like  effect  that  is  required.  Not  that 
the  mediaeval  builders  wished  to  darken  their  buildings  ; 
quite  the  reverse.  But  if,  instead  of  the  acres  of  white 
panes  interspersed  with  hot  and  staring  memorial 
windows,  which  make  Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  Mr. 
Bond  says,  like  a  ball-room  or  the  Crystal  Palace, 
every  lancet  were  filled  with  ancient  glass,  it  would 
be  as  light  as  it  is  now,  but  cool  and  rich  and  splendid. 
The  iron  stanchions,  too,  should  always  be  retained. 

Mr.  Bond's  "English  Cathedrals,"  illustrated  on 
almost  every  page,  consists  of  a  series  of  scholarly 
studies,  artistic  and  constructional.  Anyone  who  can 
visit  five  or  six  cathedrals  one  after  another  would  be 
greatly  helped  by  having  his  pregnant  and  luminous 
appreciations  at  hand.  His  remarks  on  vaulting  and 
on  other  engineering  problems  are,  wherever  they 
occur,  particularly  valuable.  When  one  considers  how- 
little  was  due  usually  to  consciously  aesthetic  consider- 
ations, and  how  much  to  growing  ritual  necessities,  as 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  saint  or  relique  brought 
pilgrims  to  the  place,  or  to  the  need  for  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  when  new  work  had  to  be  pieced  on 
to  old,  it  is  amazing  that  such  a  living  unity  and 
harmonious  grace  and  dignity  should  have  been 
impressed  by  the  builders  on  these  noble  edifices. 
By-the-bye,  Mr.  Bond  says  that  the  pre-Renaissance 
architect  was  a  builder  and  nothing  else.  Is  this  true 
of  Giotto  ?  It  is  extremely  true  of  the  Gothic  revivalists 
of  the  mid- Victorian  time,  who  had  no  idea  of  furniture 
and  decorative  art.  Even  now  a  thing  like  the  Liddon 
monument  at  Salisbury  can  be  perpetrated. 

The  next  three  books  under  review  belong  to  Messrs. 
Bell's  excellent,  abundantly  illustrated  and  very 
cheap  series,  in  which  the  architecture  of  each 
cathedral  can  be  studied,  book  in  hand,  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  an  account  being  also  given  of  the 
cathedral  cities  and  their  history.  But  these 
handbooks  require  to  be  used  leisurely,  not  in 
a  rush  between  trains.  Perhaps  there  is  more  of 
the  "  spruce  verger "  and  "proud  and  curious  eye  of 
connoisseur"  (as  Isaac  Williams  called  it)  about  these 
guides  than  about  the  old-fashioned  gossipy  local 
historian.  They  rather  patronise  their  minsters,  the 
nameless  geniuses  who  reared  them,  and  the  miracle- 
working  saints  who  made  them  famous.     But  their 


architectural  criticisms  are  written  with  knowledge  and 
acuteness.  "York"  is  much  the  best.  These  writers 
naturally  fling  some  unkind  words  in  passing  at  the 
"  restorers  "  of  the  school  of  Sir  G.  Scott,  who  have  left 
their  heavy  hand  on  almost  every  church  in  England.  It 
should  be  plainly  stated,  when  the  ethics  of  restoration 
are  in  debate,  that,  quite  apart  from  the  principle 
involved,  the  mid-Victorian  restorers  are  condemned 
first  for  destroying  much  good  work  that  was  not 
Gothic,  and  secondly  for  doing  their  own  work  in  a 
wooden  way  with  inferior  workmen  and  materials.  We 
all  belong  to  our  generation.  The  pity  is  that  that 
generation,  blind  to  its  limitations,  undertook  so  lightly 
such  a  vast  responsibility. 


IRRATIONAL  IRRATIONALISM. 

"  Instinct  and  Reason."    By  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. 
New  York.    The  Macmillan  Company.  1S98. 

TT  is  really  high  time  for  responsible  philosophers 
to  utter  a  serious  protest  against  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  depreciating  reason  and  all  its  works,  and 
underestimating  the  importance  of  deliberation,  choice, 
and  reasoned  action  as  features  of  our  practical  life. 
The  tendency  to  exalt  instinct,  at  the  expense  of  reason, 
as  the  one  unerring  guide  in  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
duct, is  indeed  both  intelligible  and  excusable  when 
regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the  crude  rationalism  of 
the  "philosophic  Liberals"  of  half  a  century  ago  !  but 
there  are  abundant  signs  that,  unless  a  speedy  counter- 
reaction  sets  in,  the  newer  doctrine  will  shortly  lead  us 
to  results  quite  as  one-sided  and  as  pernicious  as  those 
which  it  aims  to  avoid.     It  is  indeed  strange  that  men 
with  a  genuine  regard  for  morality  and  religion  should 
imagine  that  either  is  served  by  being  proved  unreason- 
able, and  that  men  of  genuine  intellectual  acuteness 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  self-contradictory  task 
of  finding  reasons  for  refusing  to  trust  in  reason.  And 
yet  this  is,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the  precise 
task  in  which  the  Irrationalist  philosophers  of  England 
and  America  have  been  busily  engaged  for  the  last 
decade.    First  came  Mr.  Kidd  with  his  demonstration 
that  selfishness  is  the  only  reasonable  way  of  behaviour 
and  that  consequently  the  religious  influences  which 
operate  in  favour  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  must 
be  purely  non-rational.    Mr.  Balfour  followed  suit  with 
the  "  Foundations  of  Belief,"  and  now  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
the  bulky  volume  before  us,  addresses  himself  to  the 
proof  of  the  same  proposition  with  a  wealth  of  biolo- 
gical and  psychophysical  hypothesis  which  throws  all 
his  predecessors  into  the  shade.    Of  the  merits  of  his 
biological  theories  biologists  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 
judge  for  themselves,  but  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  his  psychophysical  hypotheses  appear  to  us 
as  dubious  as  his  practical  applications  of  them  are  hesi- 
tating, confused  and  self-contradictory.    Mr.  Marshall 
has  proved  himself,  by  his  previously  published  work, 
an  acute  and  ingenious  philosopher,  but  all  his  acuteness 
and  ingenuity  cannot  provide  him  with  a  single  solid 
argument  for  the  fundamental  irrationality  of  Ethics  and 
Religion.    The  author's  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  of 
Religion  and  Reason  appears  to  be  founded  upon  three 
principal  propositions.    Instinctive  action  he  regards  as 
behaviour  of  a  kind  conditioned  by  the  structure,  and 
adapted  to  the  requirements,  of  the  biological  or  social 
organism  as  a  whole.    In  reasoned  conduct,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  sees  the   most  highly   evolved  and 
complex  type  of  reaction  in  the  interests  of  a  subordi- 
nate partot  the  physical  or  social  organism,  irrespective 
of  the  claims  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence, 
he  argues,  unless  mankind  possessed  some  instinct 
capable  of  inhibiting  "  rational  "  action  at  least  long 
enough  for  the  social  impulses  which  prompt  to  altruistic 
conduct  to  make  themselves  felt,  everybody  would  act 
reasonably,  and  by  consequence,  selfishly,  and  human 
society  would  long  ago  have  been  dissolved.    Such  a 
restraining  force  Mr.  Marshall  finds  in  religion,  which, 
in  all  its  various  manifestations,  tends  to  withdraw  men 
from  the  world  into  a  solitude  where  they  may  have 
time  for  meditation,  self-examination,  and  the  feeling 
in  their  full  intensity  of  the  instinctive  social  impulses. 
Religion,  then,  is  primarily  instinctive,  and  its  special 
function  is  to  counteract  our  ineradicable  tendency  to 
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act  rationally.  Now  the  question  whether  religion 
rests  on  a  basis  of  instinct  is  manifestly  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  further  question  whether  the  religious 
instinct  has  the  peculiar  function  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  "  religious  instinct  "  seems  to  involve 
several  exceptionally  hazardous  psychophysical  assump- 
tions. To  begin  with,  it  is  a  monstrous  paradox  to 
assert  that  reason  regularly  operates  in  the  direction  of 
individualism  If  reasoned  reflection  on  the  risks 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  a  dangerous  duty  some- 
times makes  cowards  of  us,  surely  reflection  on  the 
benefits  we  may  secure  for  our  neighbours  may  also 
make  us  heroes.  And  again  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  it  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  rational 
action  that  it  secures,  under  unfamiliar  conditions,  just 
that  adaptation  of  behaviour  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
organism  which,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall,  only 
instinct  can  effect.  While,  yet  again,  retirement  into 
the  wilderness  may  foster  the  growth  of  the  basest 
and  most  selfish,  no  less  than  of  the  noblest  of  our 
impulses.  Would  Mr.  Marshall  regard  the  hermits  of 
the  Thebaid  as  an  illustration  of  the  altruistic  virtues 
produced  by  solitude  and  self-examination  ?  The  truth 
is  that  the  author,  in  his  eagerness  to  establish  his 
physiological  and  psychological  theories,  has  neglected 
to  make  that  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  actual 
facts  of  primitive  religion  which  is  the  one  indispensable 
basis  of  all  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
function  of  the  religious  factor  in  life.  No  one,  with 
the  facts  before  his  eyes,  could  for  instance  have  put 
forth  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  that  phallic  religions 
owe  their  wide  prevalence  at  certain  low  levels  of  mental 
development  to  their  insistence  on  the  individual's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  of  his  offspring  !  'Tvvould  be 
indeed  a  strange  ideal  of  paternal  responsibility  that 
owed  its  existence  to  the  worship  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon 
or  of  Aphrodite  at  Corinth. 

The  hopeless  confusion  of  the  author's  ideas  is  no- 
where more  glaringly  exhibited  than  in  the  concluding 
discussion  on  the  relation  of  religion  and  reason  re- 
spectively to  our  actual  standards  of  conduct  We  are 
first  told  that  religion,  while  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
highest  ideas  of  duty  already  acquired,  is  powerless  to 
produce  any  improvement  in  the  moral  standard  itself; 
all  advance  in  moral  ideals  is  due  to  reason,  and  reason 
alone.  We  next  learn  that  in  practice  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  check  our  instincts  upon  reasoned  grounds, 
because  the  odds  are  always  against  the  new  departure 
suggested  by  reason.  How,  in  that  case,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  departures  on  rational  grounds  from  instinctively 
prescribed  reactions  can  have  led  to  the  purification  of 
the  ethical  standard  the  author  wisely  does  not  attempt  to 
explain.  Next  we  are  told  that,  where  there  appears 
good  reason  for  doing'  so,  we  may  and  ought  to  repress 
even  that  religious  instinct  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  exists  for  the  special  purpose  of  repressing 
rational  action  itself.  If  this  is  the  most  coherent 
advice  that  Irrationalism  has  to  offer  us,  it  can  scarcely 
be  commended  as  either  a  consistent  or  a  safe  "  guide 
of  the  perplexed."  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
successor  that  a  more  intelligible  view  would  be  obtained 
by  starting  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  primitive  func- 
tion of  imelligence  is  to  support  and  perfect  rather 
than  to  thwart  the  higher  and  more  complex  instincts. 


FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

"  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  :  his  Journals  and  Memoirs 
of  his  Life."  By  Gwenllian  F.  Palgrave.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.  iHqcj. 

OUT  a  year  and  six  months  have  passed  since  the 
A -J  death  of  the  editor  of  "The  Golden  Treasury," 
and  already  a  life  of  him  is  issued  under  the  care  of 
his  younger  daughter,  Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave.  That 
lady  has  carried  out  her  work,  however,  with  no 
evidence  of  undue  haste.  Her  task  was  plain,  although 
delicate,  since  no  complexities  underlay  the  extremely 
simple  outline  of  her  father's  measured  existence.  Let 
us  say  at  once  that  Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  has 
acquitted  herself  well.  As  a  pious  daughter,  she  has 
represented  her  father  in  the  most  favourable  light  she 


could  ;  she  has  minimised  his  weaknesses,  she  has 
been  silent  about  his  faults,  she  has  been  indulgent  to  his 
excursions  into  imaginative  literature.  All  this  was  to 
be  expected,  nay,  was  demanded  from  a  daughter,  but 
in  doing  all  this  she  has  not  sacrificed  the  fidelity  of 
portraiture.  Her  sketch  of  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  is 
a  likeness,  although  a  flattering  one  ;  the  painter  has 
merely  chosen  with  assiduous  care  the  most  becoming 
aspect  of  the  sitter. 

To  those  who  were  superficially  acquainted  with 
Palgrave  this  memoir  will  supply  solid  additions  to 
their  knowledge.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
equally  valuable  to  those  who  knew  him  well  or  those 
who  did  not  know  him  at  all.  To  the  latter  it  is 
scarcely  addressed.  Palgrave  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  interest  posterity.  He  lacked  in  too  high 
a  degree  the  magic  of  vitality,  his  face  was  too  reso- 
lutely set  backward,  to  attract  those  who  never  came 
across  him  in  life.  Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  has  done 
well  to  produce  her  biography  quickly,  for  the  number 
of  those  who  would  be  addressed  by  it  must  decrease 
year  by  year.  But  those  who  knew  Palgrave,  as  we 
have  said,  a  little,  will  be  struck  at  the  revelation  of 
sides  of  his  character  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  His 
extreme  delight  in  the  company  of  little  children,  his 
habitual  and  daily  practice  of  reading  the  best  poetry 
either  to  himself  or  aloud,  his  growing  fervour  of 
religious  conviction  in  advancing  years,  these  are 
agreeable  traits,  not  altogether  anticipated,  which 
Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  does  well  to  accentuate.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  man  who  lacked,  unques- 
tionably, many  of  the  outward  graces  and  reticent 
amenities  was  nevertheless  loyal  to  old  friends  and 
amiable  in  the  circle  of  his  family. 

Palgrave  was  in  no  sense  a  creator.  His  life  was 
spent  among  poets,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  best  poetry,  he  was  always  writing  in  metre,  yet  he 
has  not  bequeathed  English  literature  a  single  verse. 
It  was  the  pathos  of  his  career  that  he  would  never 
admit  this,  that  all  through  his  life  he  was  vainly  batter- 
ing at  the  wicket-gate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  offers  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  type  which  grows  rarer  with 
the  years,  namely,  the  man  of  infinite  delicacy  and  con- 
centration of  insight — the  scholar,  the  humanist,  in  the 
very  best  sense,  the  virtuoso.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  centre  of  a  provincial,  and  therefore  intense, 
circle  of  cultivation.  His  father,  a  learned  and  ambitious 
Jew,  had  changed  his  name  to  Palgrave  and  had 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  distinguished 
Norwich  antiquary,  Dawson  Turner.  This  lady,  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare 
of  her  children,  spared  no  pains  to  urge  them  along  the 
path  of  education.  That  they  did  not  become  hopeless 
little  prigs  was  due  to  their  distinguished  talents,  for 
not  one  of  the  four  was  exactly  commonplace  in  after 
life.  Of  Francis  Turner,  at  the  age  of  three,  his  mother 
laments  that  he  "does  not  make  a  rapid  progress  in 
his  book,"  and  at  eight,  that  "  he  is  fonder  of  play  than 
of  work,"  and  reads  books  "for  his  own  pleasure 
merely."  This  was  the  epoch  of  stern  maternal  dis- 
cipline ;  at  the  age  of  two  his  mother  admitted  that  he 
was  "  agreeable-looking  when  his  little  face  was  not 
disfigured  by  wilful  passions."  How  very  seriously 
cultivated  mammas  took  their  responsibilities  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV. ! 

Frank  Palgrave  was  brought  up,  however,  with  great 
gentleness,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  fine  art.  His  life 
and  that  of  his  brothers  moved  in  a  setting  of  genuine 
refinement.  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Palgrave  un- 
consciously gave  to  their  eldest  son  the  tincture  of 
their  own  tastes,  enthusiastic,  reflective,  erudite. 
Frank  had  become  an  adept  at  architecture  and  fresco- 
painting,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  study  of 
sculpture,  and  had  reached  the  English  poets  through 
the  Latin,  Wordsworth  through  Vergil,  before  he  went 
to  school.  The  quotations  from  his  diary  in  Italy  in 
1839— when  he  was  fifteen  and  a  half— reveal  to  us  the 
connoisseur  and  critic  that  we  knew  nearly  sixty  years 
later.  The  mind  and  tastes  of  Palgrave  wore  early 
expanded  and  formed;  the  misfortune  was  that  they 
so  soon  found  the  limits  of  their  expansion. 

From  Charterhouse  he  passed  to  Balliol,  and  the 
Oxford  spirit  took  firm  hold  of  him.  Into  his  lite 
came    Jowett,    Houghton,   Clough    and    Stanley,  DUl 
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above  all  others  Newman,  whose  destructive  prejudices 
he  adopted,  without  ever  seeing-  his  way  to  follow  him 
on  his  course  of  religious  reconstruction.  None  of  these 
agreeable  associations,  however,  can  compare  for  im- 
portance with  Palgrave's  relation  to  Tennyson,  which 
began  at  the  house  of  W.  H.  Brookfield  in  1849.  For 
the  next  forty-three  years  the  worship  of  Tennyson  con- 
tinued to  be  the  central  fact  in  Palgrave's  life,  and  he 
will  be  remembered  in  literary  history  as  a  satellite  of  that 
luminary.  It  is  safe,  and  it  is  not  ungenerous,  to  say  that 
if  Palgrave  had  never  met  Tennyson,  his  own  name 
would  be  practically  unknown  to-day.  Palgrave's 
earliest  comment  on  Tennyson,  written  on  the  evening 
when  he  saw  him  first  (31  March,  1849)  is  interesting. 
They  walked  away  from  Brookfield's  together;  "he 
I  Tennyson]  very  open  and  friendly  :  a  noble,  solid  mind, 
having  the  look  of  one  who  has  suffered  greatly — 
strength  and  sensitiveness  blended." 

Constant  commerce  with  the  mind  of  Tennyson 
greatly  intensified  and  concentrated  Palgrave's  taste  in 
poetry.  It  was  discovered  the  other  day,  when  Lord 
Tennyson  published  his  father's  Life,  that  the  late 
Laureate  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  most  pene- 
trating critics  of  verse  who  have  ever  lived.  His  dicta 
— unhappily  but  few  of  them  have  been  recorded — were 
of  quite  remarkable  freshness,  and  no  less  true  than 
new.  Frank  Palgrave,  equipped  with  all  that  learning 
and  reflection  could  supply,  and  with  considerable  native 
sensitiveness,  was  exposed  to  the  impact  of  Tennyson's 
bright,  un-academic  conversation,  as  full  of  native 
suggestiveness  as  Palgrave's  was  of  acquired  cultiva- 
tion. The  result  was  a  critical  extasy,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  Tennyson  Palgrave  became  an  admirable  critic. 

Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  speaks  with  warmth  and 
yet  with  discretion  of  most  of  her  father's  works.  But 
her  account  of  them  is  far  from  complete,  and  there  are 
some  curious  omissions.  She  is  entirely  silent  with 
regard  to  the  odd  rhapsody,  or  confession,  called  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  which  Palgrave,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  A.  J.  Thurston,  published  in  1858.  The 
history  of  this  book  is  a  curious,  and  even  an  entertain- 
ing one  ;  perhaps  Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  thinks  that 
the  time  has  hardly  arrived  for  divulging  it.  She 
might,  at  any  rate,  have  recorded  the  publication. 
The  account,  too,  of  the  "  Handbook  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  "  is  extremely  inadequate.  A  letter  from  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  to  Frank  Palgrave  casually  says  "  you 
appear  of  late  to  have  been  the  most  famous  man  in 
England."  Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  does  not  give  any 
explanation  of  this  sentence,  and  perhaps  she  is  not 
herself  aware  of  the  profound  sensation  caused  by  the 
"  Handbook."  She  should  have  sought  the  help  here 
of  an  elder  memory,  and  have  dedicated  several  pages 
to  this,  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  her 
father's  life.  She  does  not  even  say  that  it  was  the 
election  of  Marochetti  to  be  an  A.  R.A.  in  1861  which 
determined  her  father,  as  an  impassioned  supporter  of 
Woolner,  to  launch  this  sheaf  of  burning  arrows.  To 
us  of  this  day  to  whom  Marochetti  with  his  picturesque 
qualities  of  design  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good 
an  artist  as  the  greatly  over-estimated  Woolner,  the 
whole  fray  has  a  curiously  hollow  and  faraway  sound  ; 
but  no  biographer  of  Palgrave  has  any  right  to  treat 
it  in  one  vague  paragraph. 

Another  strange  omission  in  the  volume  before 
us  is  that  of  the  group  of  essays  on  the  Minor 
Poems  of  Spenser,  which  Palgrave  printed  privately  in 
1882.  These  were  among  the  very  best  things  he  ever 
did.  The  necessity  of  dealing  with  facts  and  dates 
gave  a  certain  definiteness  to  his  style  here  which  is 
lacking  when  he  writes,  as  if  in  a  vacuum,  about 
Herrick  or  Keats.  Nor  do  we  observe,  since  we  are 
on  the  war-path  of  minute  fault-finding,  that  Miss 
Gwenllian  Palgrave  gives  us  at  all  a  complete  account 
of  her  father's  contributions  to  contemporary  art- 
criticism,  in  which  he  was  generally  sober,  and  always 
elegant  and  learned.  Of  his  worst  production,  on 
the  contrary,  of  that  melancholy  evidence  of  mental 
decay,  the  "Second  Series  of  the  Golden  Treasury," 
Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave  gives  us  abundant  description, 
without,  as  it  seems,  being  aware  that  this  unhappy 
selection  is  repudiated  by  every  critic  of  authority.  If 
it  was  gently  received  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  it 
was  entirely  on  account  of  the  respect  due  to  the  age  of 


the  author  and  his  conspicuous  contributions  to  English 
literature  in  the  past. 

The  failure  of  the  "  Second  Series  "  was  not,  however, 
wholly  due  to  the  reduced  powers  of  the  author.  It 
could  not,  at  any  time,  have  been  in  his  hands  a  success, 
for  it  appealed  to  the  weakest  side  of  his  nature. 
Palgrave  was  constitutionally  incapacitated  from  dis- 
covery. He  had  no  faith  in  anything  to  which  he  had 
not  all  his  life  been  accustomed.  The  curious  reader  of 
his  biography  will  not  fail  to  notice,  although  the  piety 
of  his  daughter  strives  to  conceal  it,  that  he  was  wholly 
without  sympathy  for  talent  which  moved  along  paths 
not  familiar  to  himself.  His  tastes  in  1^97  were  exactly 
what  they  had  been  in  1867.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  not  one  new  star  swept  into  his  ken.  The 
movements  of  literature  and  art  were  unobserved  by 
him,  or  observed  only  with  a  shudder  of  reprobation. 
To  the  close  of  Palgrave's  life  as  a  critic  Swinburne  is 
a  dangerous  young  man,  and  Leighton  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  do  rash  things.  That  since  Leighton  and 
Swinburne  the  world  had  possessed  any  aesthetic  h'story 
never  dawned  upon  Palgrave's  intelligence.  In  con- 
sequence a  more  antiquated,  a  more  fossil  appearance 
than  he  presented  at  Oxford  during  the  years  of  his 
professorship  could  hardly  be  conceived.  He  lectured 
there,  like  the  wind  in  a  hollow  tree,  with  a  voice,  pure, 
indeed,  and  exquisitely  accomplished,  but  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  age.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
can  continue  to  attract  attention  as  the  world  and  life 
sweep  on,  and  yet  if  the  compiler  of  the  original  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  is  forgotten,  an  injustice  will  be  done  to  a 
man  who  permanently  added  to  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  well-being  of  the  race.  Not  as  a  poet, 
hardly  as  a  critic,  can  Palgrave  hope  to  be  remembered, 
but,  in  spite  of  his  final  fiasco,  he  ought  to  remain  in 
memory  as  our  best  anthologist. 

A  POET  AND  THE  ORATORS. 

"Euripides  and  the  Attic  Orators."    By  A.  Douglas 
Thomson.    London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1899. 

FINITIMUS  oratori  poeta "  is  an  apothegm  of 
Cicero,  the  consideration  whereof,  no  doubt, 
induced  Dr.  Douglas  Thomson  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  last  of  the  great  Greek  tragedians 
and  the  Attic  Orators.  And  certainly  in  this  particular 
case  such  a  comparison  is  instructive.  The  life  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  was  largely  influenced  by  a  mode 
of  thought  of  a  rhetorical-sophistical  type,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  time  of  Euripides.  The  keynote  of 
this  movement  was  the  scrutiny  of  life,  as  distinct 
from  the  Ionic  speculations  concerning  nature.  It 
aimed  at  imparting  general  practical  ability,  it  resulted 
in  the  predominance  of  form  over  matter,  of  apparent 
over  real  knowledge.  Its  professors  were  the  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists,  and  its  disciples  were  a  nation 
keenly  alert  and  critical,  with  an  unbounded  respect 
for  outward  and  tangible  success.  This  "  new  culture," 
profoundly  affecting  the  art  of  Euripides,  and  passing 
over  into  the  Demosthenic  age,  is  the  link  which  con- 
nects the  poet  with  the  Orators.  The  former,  indeed, 
lived  when  this  tendency  was  fresh  with  all  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  latter  at  a  subsequent  and  less  interest- 
ing period.  But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  which 
they  breathed  was  much  the  same,  and  not  only  in  the 
externals  of  phrase  and  style,  but  also  in  the  inner 
substance  of  their  thought,  they  exhibit  marked 
similarities.  Both  poet  and  orator,  for  instance, 
exalt  the  mental  over  the  "gymnastic"  side  of 
education  ;  both  regard  a  law-abiding  democracy,  led  by 
capable  men,  as  the  highest  form  of  government ;  both 
consider  the  Greeks  "a  peculiar  people,"  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  all  "  barbarians  ;"  both  countenance  the 
strict  seclusion  of  women  :  the  claims  of  kinship,  the 
duty  of  patriotism,  the  dangers  of  demagogues,  the 
value  of  "  sophrosyne  "  are  emphasised  by  both.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  isolated  notions,  but  they  indicate  a  single 
consciousness  common  to  the  two  periods,  shaped  by 
certain  influences,  and  shaping  in  turn  the  life  and 
literature  of  Greece. 

But  while  dwelling  on  the  resemblance,  Dr.  Thomson 
is  not  blind  to  points  of  difference.  "  Euripides,"  he 
says,  "  was  a  student,  a  theorist,  courting  the  quiet  of 
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retirement  and  privacy  :  the  Orators  were  politicians, 
men  of  action,  occupied  in  the  storm  and  stress  of 
public  life,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  public  life  was 
peculiarly  full  of  difficulty.  Hence  it  is  that  the  poet, 
dealing  with  imaginary  cases,  is  full  of  moralising  and 
generalisation  :  the  orator,  dealing  with  a  special  case, 
has  no  time  to  moralise,  but  tends  always  to  particulari- 
sation  and  directness."  The  former  was  a  philosopher  : 
he  studied  Anaxagoras  and  frequented  the  society  of 
Socrates.  Regarding  popular  traditions  with  contempt, 
he  fretted  himself  into  a  cynical  and  despairing  agnosti- 
cism in  his  efforts  to  snatch  the  mystery  from 
life.  The  Orators,  on  the  contrary  (except  Iseeus 
and  Isocrates),  were  men  of  the  world,  commonplace 
persons  dealing  with  commonplace  matters.  They 
knew  that  Demos  hates  what  it  cannot  comprehend, 
and  they  took  care  not  to  endanger  their  popularity  by 
thrusting  forward  strange  and  newfangled  ideas.  They 
were  essentially  the  children  of  their  age.  Admirably 
reflecting  current  notions,  they  never  realised  that 
deeper  thought  which  taught  Euripides  that  "  our  mind 
in  each  of  us  is  God,"  which  suggested  to  him  that 
"  life  is  death  and  death  is  really  life,"  which  drove  him 
to  seek  for  "  the  root  of  evil,"  to  deprecate  the  killing 
of  "  him  whom  alive  they  have  taken  in  battle,"  to 
recognise  that  "every  land  is  the  country  of  the  noble- 
hearted  man,"  and  to  admit  that  the  only  disgrace  of 
good  slaves  is  their  name.  Very  rare  and  remarkable 
are  these  flashes  of  insight.  We  may  perhaps  attribute 
them  to  the  sophistic  spirit  rife  in  the  fifth  century — the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  probed  all  things,  searching  out 
good  and  bad  alike.  But,  after  all,  sophistry  was  a 
passing  phenomenon,  and  such  thoughts  were  alien  to 
the  practical  mind.  Euripides  was  separated  from  the 
Orators  by  the  gulf  which  divides  poetry  from  prose. 
It  was  only  to  a  certain  point  that  the  men  of  the  people 
could  sympathise  with  one  whose  genius  evoked  the 
admiration  of  Erasmus  and  Milton,  of  Corneille,  of 
Goethe,  and  of  Schiller. 

"  Euripides  and  the  Attic  Orators  "  is  a  book  written 
by  a  scholar  for  scholars,  and  it  has  the  virtue  of 
scholarly  brevity  and  perspicuity.  We  regret,  however, 
that  the  author  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  elaborate  the 
form  of  his  work  more  thoroughly.  The  meagreness 
of  the  English  comment,  the  scanty  links  of  connexion, 
the  long  lists  of  Greek  quotations,  and,  above  all,  the 
barren  summary  of  his  concluding  chapter,  leave  an 
unpleasing  impression  of  aridity.  Such  explanatory 
remarks  as  are  given  are  frequently  illuminating. 
When  Dr.  Thomson  vindicates  the  idea  of  the  devil  on 
the  ground  that  the  Greeks  "  had  no  devil,  and  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  blame  of  their  wrongdoing, 
they  were  forced  to  lay  it  upon  the  gods  ;  "  or  when  he 
hints  at  the  connexion  between  Greek  immorality  and 
the  seclusion  of  women,  which  "made  them  dull  and 
uninteresting,"  he  opens  out  wide  prospects,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  such  suggestions  are  not  more  satisfactorily 
treated.  There  are  limits  even  to  brevity,  and  the  style 
of  a  thesis  for  an  academical  degree  might  well  have 
been  modified  in  favour  of  a  larger  and  less  exclusive 
public. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  JAPAN. 

"  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan  :  Letters  from  Home 
to  Home."  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  2  vols. 
London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 

HPHERE  arc  surely  few  countries  about  which  the 
average  Englishman  exhibits  so  much  intimacy 
and  so  little  real  knowledge  as  Japan.  Japanese  fabrics 
are  applied  to  his  walls  in  a  way  that  would  cause  the 
most  ingenuous  musmc  to  shudder  ;  he  has  piloted  a 
family  party  to  a  family  opera  called  "  The  Mikado  " — 
a  name  which  happens  to  be  unknown  in  Japan  ;  and 
his  circulating  libraries  have  provided  him  with  a 
succession  of  tomes  depicting  Japanese  life  as  it  maybe 
observed  from  an  hotel  window  at  Yokohama.  There 
is  accordingly  a  prima  facie  case  for  publishing  esoteric 
impressions  of  the  country,  and  a  diplomatist's  wife, 
who  has  spent  several  years  there,  must  have  enjoyed 
unusual  opportunities  of  observation.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  not  partial  to  volumes  of  home 
letters,  unless,  the  case  of  Disraeli,  they  throw 


light  upon  the  character  of  the  great ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  injudicious  flattery  of  their  recipients  has. 
much  to  answer  for  in  having  prompted  publication.  The 
fact  is  Mrs.  Fraser  has  failed  to  catch  the  right  note  ; 
and  the  pompousness  of  her  style,  the  riches  of  her  self- 
satisfaction  jar  hopelessly  upon  the  sweet,  simplicity 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  these  dainty  Liliputians, 
while  her  tendency  to  mawkishness  blinds  her  to  their 
practical  side.  If  ruthlessly  condensed  by  a  less  indul- 
gent publisher  her  nine  hundred  large  pages  might  have 
served  some  useful  purpose,  though  the  daje  of  her 
work  (the  last  letter  having  been  despatched  in  April 
1894)  is  discouraging  with  respect  to  a  country  where 
events  have  begun  to  move  so  fast.  And  if  we  are  not 
surprised  that  she  should  have  shrunk  from  the 
obviously  arduous  labour  of  an  index,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  its  absence  precludes  all  hope  of  service  as  a 
work  of  reference.  The  patient  reader  may,  however, 
discover  many  interesting  and  even  some  humourous 
touches,  though  we  must  regret  that,  while  giving  free 
rein  to  the  exuberance  of  her  pathos,  she  is  forever 
checking  her  pretty  aptitude  for  detecting  the  droll. 
Thus,  after  delighting  us  with  the  following  menu  : 

"  Carrots  Soup 
Beef  Tea  Pudding 
Boiled  Sponge 
Fish  Squeak 
Dam  Pudding," 

she  apologises  for  her  frivolity  and  hastens  to  describe 
an  "admirable  geyser." 

Much  may  certainly  be  forgiven  her  for  having  im- 
mortalised the  speech  of  a  polite  woman  who  pointed 
to  a  Dachshund  and  "  inquired  if  that  honourable  animal 
with  the  honourably  long  tail  were  really  an  honour- 
able dog."  The  epithet  is  considered  essential  among 
well-bred  Japanese,  who  use  it  in  every  connexion 
most  delightfully.  The  traveller  is  offered  "honour- 
able hot  water"  or  "honourable  tea"  and  receives 
"honourable  thanks"  wherever  he  goes.  Indeed  the 
politeness  of  the  Japanese  is  always  extravagant,  yet 
never  irritating.  It  strays  even  into  commerce,  where 
it  is  extended  to  inanimate  objects,  so  that  we  find  tins 
of  kerosene  solemnly  advertised  as  "  highly  perfumed 
waters."  Stranger  still,  the  very  children  are  instinct 
with  courtesy.  "A  tiny  girl  of  five,  .  .  .  dressed  in 
sapphire-coloured  crape,"  invited  Mrs.  Fraser  to  see 
her  dolls  and  was  asked  which  was  her  favourite  of  all 
the  vast  collection.  "  With  true  Japanese  breeding  she 
at  once  pointed  to  a  china  baby  floating  in  a  bath-tub, 
which  she  received  from  me  last  Christmas,"  a  piece  of 
precocious  tact  which  was  as  surprising  as  it  was 
characteristic.  Meanwhile,  etiquette  requires  that  every 
compliment  shall  be  ruthlessly  deprecated.  "  Very 
dirty,  very  dirty  !  "  is  the  correct  pnrase  to  apply  to 
house,  clothes,  or  dinner,  should  they  be  praised  in  their 
owner's  hearing;  if  his  child  be  admired,  he  must  pro- 
nounce it  ugly,  and,  should  his  spouse  be  mentioned, 
he  will  refer  to  her  as  stupid,  a  practice  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese,  who  usually  speak  of  a  wife  as  "  the  stupid 
person  of  the  inner  chamber." 

It  is  when  she  thus  permits  herself  to  be  trivial  that 
Mrs.  Fraser  most  nearly  justifies  the  existence  of  her 
book,  and  our  plodding  research  is  rewarded  when  we 
light  upon  a  variety  of  little  touches.  No  sooner  is  she 
installed  at  Tokyo  than  the  Ministers'  wives  come  to 
pay  their  visits  of  ceremony  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
are  terribly  shocked  when  they  hear  that  she  is  not  yet 
dressed.  Among  fashionable  distractions  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  day's  mushroom-hunting  ranks  highest.  This 
is  the  special  hobby  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  is 
recognised  almost  as  the  national  sport,  the  huntsmen 
wearing  a  special  costume  and  the  ladies  donning  gaiters 
of  white  silk  for  the  chase.  After  a  good  find,  the 
quarry  is  ceremoniously  roasted  among  the  pine-trees 
with  loud  exclamations  at  the  "honourable  good 
smell."  An  ingenious  cure  tor  headache  consists  in 
calling  in  a  blind  masseur  and  submitting  to  a  severe 
punching  on  the  temples  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  cult  of  pet  animals  is  explained  by  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  and  is  carried  to  great  lengths.  We 
find  coolies  making  deep  bows  to  the  Russian  Minister's 
pet  pug  and  addressing  it  as  "  Gip  San"  under  the 
impression  that  it  possesses  the  soul  of  His  Excellency's 
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grandmother,  while  the  Emperor's  dog  has  an  equerry 
told  off  to  fan  it  in  hot  weather  and  place  pieces  of  ice 
in  its  mouth.  Overmuch  space  has  been  lavished  upon 
legends,  but  some  of  them  are  exquisitely  fanciful. 
Finding  fireflies  exposed  for  sale  in  little  cages,  it  was 
charming  to  learn  that  they  were  silver  tears  which  had 
been  shed  by  Princess  Splendour  when  she  travelled 
through  the  air  on  a  moonbeam.  And  much  criticism 
is  disarmed  by  an  introduction  to  the  Feast  of  the  First 
Rabbit  of  January,  the  story  of  the  Star-Lovers,  or  the 
ceremonious  presentation  of  poems  to  a  plum-tree. 

Mrs.  Fraser  has  wisely  refrained  from  serious  political 
reflections,  which  are  evidently  not  her  province,  but 
she  throws  some  light  upon  the  consequences  of 
European  progress  in  a  realm  of  childlike  and  poetic 
fancy.  For  these,  no  doubt,  over-zealous  missionaries 
are  largely  responsible,  even  though  they  conform  so 
far  to  the  whimsical  atmosphere  as  to  baptize  children 
by  pouring  water  on  them  from  a  china  teapot.  And 
modern  aspirations  are  conspicuous  everywhere.  A 
travesty  of  European  fashions  is  exacted  in  Court 
circles  and  is  making  its  way  through  every  class,  so 
that  in  another  generation  we  may  expect  to  see  half 
the  bloom  rubbed  off  the  surface  of  Japan.  Radical 
newspapers,  turbulent  students,  general  elections, 
bribery  and  agitation  are  the  order  of  the  day,  while 
reactionary  sos/11's  take  refuge  in  sedition  and  crime. 
The  state  of  things  is  well  illustrated  by  a  description 
of  the  Foreign  Minister  out  for  a  drive  :  "  seated  in  an 
open  victoria  with  the  hood  raised  and  inside  the  hood 
on  either  hand  a  revolver  in  a  leather  pocket,  with  a 
heavy  chain  fastening  it  to  a  ring  in  the  carriage  frame. 
The  weapons  are  carefully  loaded  before  the  Minister 
takes  his  airing,  and  I  fancy  that  any  stranger  who 
tried  to  stop  the  carriage  or  looked  into  it  suddenly 
would  have  rather  a  sensational  reception.  Three 
detectives  in  plain  clothes  accompany  him  as  well  as  a 
policeman  who  sits  on  the  box.  The  effect  is  that  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  or  a  dangerous  lunatic  out  with 
his  keepers."  Here  we  find  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
perennial  inquiry,  Progress  ?  Whence  and  Whither  ? 
In  the  case  of  Japan  it  is  progress  from  an  Atlantis  of 
idyllic  happiness  to  the  Utopia  of  the  agitator  ;  from 
the  lullaby  of  lotus  and  wisteria  to  the  clamours  of 
party  government  and  the  roar  of  revolution. 


METALLURGICAL  PROGRESS. 

"  A  Handbook  of  Metallurgy."  By  Dr.  Carl  Schnabel. 
Translated  by  Henry  Louis.  2  vols.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1898. 

T7ROM  the  days  of  Agricola  and  Tacitus,  men 
J-  have  tried  to  describe  and  explain  metallurgical 
methods,  and  during  this  century  most  of  the  under- 
lying principles  have  been  made  clear.  But  there  have 
been  greater  achievements  than  this  ;  the  chemist  has 
given  the  metallurgist  new  methods  and  indicated  new 
lines  of  advance  which  but  for  the  pursuit  of  science 
for  its  own  sake  would  have  been  undiscovered  still. 
Experiment  in  the  early  days  of  metallurgy  was  ex- 
tremely costly.  People  rarely  think  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  on  individuals  in  industrial  processes.  A 
workman  in  charge  of  a  furnace  in  a  smelting  works  has 
constantly  entrusted  to  him  many  scores,  even  hundreds 
of  pounds  worth  of  material,  and  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  proper  routine,  the  merest  slackening  of 
vigilance,  may  lead  to  considerable,  if  not  total,  loss. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  metallurgical  art  of  earlier  times 
when  rule  of  thumb  was  the  worker's  only  guide,  and 
materials  were  more  costly  than  they  are  now.  There 
was  no  place  for  experiment,  and  there  is  none  to-day 
as  far  as  the  actual  working  of  the  furnace  and  its 
contents  are  concerned.  The  individual  in  supreme 
charge  of  the  works  can  only  do  his  portion  of  the 
duties  on  the  assumption  that  everyone  below  him  will 
carry  on  a  routine  of  the  strictest  discipline  without 
the  slightest  deviation  from  day  to  day.  And  it  is  worth 
the  delay  to  point  out  that  the  training  and  discipline 
gained  in  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  army  may  be  as 
important  from  the  national  point  of  view  as  those  to  be 
obtained  in  other  directions  where  its  effects  are  perhaps 
more  obvious.    With  the  advent  of  the  highly  skilled 


chemist,  working  in  the  laboratory  attached  to  the 
works,  experiment  has  lost  its  costliness,  and  the  most 
important  changes  and  improvements  can  be  introduced 
after  they  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  tested. 
In  this  way  new  developments  and  modifications  are 
made  daily  in  our  great  metallurgical  and  other  indus- 
tries, and  the  works  which  at  the  present  time  is  without 
its  scientific  staff  is  certain  to  be  left  hopelessly  behind. 

The  records  of  these  changes  and  improvements  are 
to  be  found  in  the  numerous  technical  journals  which 
are  produced  all  over  Europe  and  America.  The  mass 
of  this  literature  is  enormous  and  only  those  of  ex- 
ceptional perseverance  can  cope  with  it.  It  is  growing 
at  a  constantly  increasing  rate  and  were  it  not  for  the 
industry  of  workers  like  Dr.  Schnabel  it  would  be  to  a 
large  extent  useless.  His  handbook  has  been  known 
ever  since  its  publication  in  1894  as  a  singularly  com- 
plete one,  and  Professor  Louis  and  Messrs.  Macmillan 
have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  both  practical  men 
and  students  by  publishing  a  translation  of  it  in 
English.  It  collects  together  on  a  systematic  plan, 
and  in  a  compact  form,  a  great  mass  of  information 
which  has  hitherto  been  buried  in  journals  in  many 
languages,  and  it  is  as  closely  up  to  date  as  such  a  book 
can  be,  for  Professor  Louis  has  incorporated  the  more 
important  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication  in  Germany. 
The  information  is  condensed,  as,  in  a  work  of  reference, 
it  should  be,  and  the  footnotes  will  enable  those  who 
desire  more  detailed  knowledge  to  refer  to  the  original 
sources.  The  book  deals  with  the  metallurgy  of  the 
fifteen  metals,  other  than  iron,  which  axe  in  common  use, 
and  with  their  alloys.  The  metallurgy  of  iron,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  subject  in  itself  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  technology  of  fuels  and  refractory  materials. 
Dr.  Schnabel  has  been  wise  to  ignore  these  subjects,  for 
it  has  been  hitherto  the  fate  of  the  minor  metals  to 
receive  inadequate  attention  in  general  treatises,  merely 
on  account  of  the  great  bulk  taken  up  by  fuel,  fireclays, 
and  iron. 

A  book  like  this  enables  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
great  development  made  in  the  art  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  well-known  treatise  by  Phillips  was 
originally  published  in  1852  :  it  was  a  good  book  at 
the  time  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
Phillips  in  his  work  devotes  264  pages  to  the  metals 
other  than  iron  while  Dr.  Schnabel  requires  1,532  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
earlier  work  is  by  comparison  light  reading.  Copper 
was  dealt  with  by  Phillips  in  an  exhaustive  manner  in 
58  pages  :  Dr.  Schnabel  devotes  274  pages  to  the  same 
subject.  Five  pages  held  all  that  was  to  be  said 
about  nickel  in  1852,  but  to-day  100  barely  suffice  to 
contain  an  account  of  the  methods  for  extracting  it 
from  its  ores.  There  are  whole  new  fields  laid  bare  by 
Dr.  Schnabel  which  two  generations  ago  were  not 
dreamed  of.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
rapid  and  economical  process  for  treating  copper 
matte  in  Bessemer  converters,  and  the  new  method  of 
"  pyritic  smelting,"  where  the  sulphur  in  pyritic  ores  is 
used  as  the  fuel  for  reducing  the  ores  in  which  pyrites  is 
a  principal  constituent.  The  furnaces  too  have  changed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  they  were  simple  ;  they 
were  either  blast-furnaces  or  reverberatory  furnaces. 
To-day  a  mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  patterns  in 
use  would  be  a  lengthy  document.  The  variety  is 
bewildering  and  is  only  another  proof  of  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  resource  in  the  human  intelligence  which  can 
devise  and  adapt  means  to  almost  any  end. 

Before  closing  we  must  draw  attention  to  a  great 
want.  Dr.  Schnabel's  book  is  a  complete  record  of  the 
technical  side  of  his  subject ;  why  is  the  economic  side 
completely  ignored?  There  is  great  need  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  side  in  our  schools  of 
metallurgy  and  other  applied  sciences,  and  there  is,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  text-book  which  suggests  a 
method  by  which  the  subject  may  be  approached.  Our 
industrial  captains  have  to  learn  these  things  by  experi- 
ence and  this  method  is  a  costly  one  to  the  community. 
There  are  excellent  works  which  give  economic  details 
for  particular  subjects  and  Dr.  Percy's  unfinished  work 
shows  what  he  intended  to  do,  but  did  not  live  to  finish. 
There  is  still  room  for  someone  to  step  in  and  seriously 
attack  the  economic  aspect  of  the  art  of  metallurgy 
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RECENT  VERSE. 

THE  writing  of  verse  is  a  pleasant  accomplishment, 
an  occupation  proper  to  the  leisure  of  the  cul- 
tivated. But  the  publishing  of  verse  is  quite  another 
matter ;  and  is  only  to  be  excused  when  the  genius  of 
the  writer,  warmed  by  some  spark  of  the  poetic  fire, 
displays  some  keenness  of  insight  into  the  truth  of 
things,  some  intimate  appreciation  of  life  or  nature,  and 
a  command  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  expressing 
itself.  We  find  none  of  these  volumes  of  verse  thus 
excused  :  the  writers  of  them  lack  the  keener  insight, 
the  wide  appreciation  of  life  ;  their  feelings  about 
nature  are  those  of  any  moderately  thoughtful  person  ; 
and  the  while  we  read  their  work,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  read  it  all  before,  read  it  far  more  finely  thought 
out  and  expressed. 

Mr.  George  Stewart  Hitchcock  ("  In  Rebel  Moods." 
Simpkin,  Marshall)  is  of  those  who  would  cut  a  dash 
in  poetry.  A  verse-writer  of  extraordinary  facility,  he 
is  a  slave  to  the  fondness  for  the  high-sounding, 
meaningless  phrase  which  mocks  us  perpetually  with 
the  groundless  fancy  that  it  has  expressed  a  fine 
thought.  Had  he  but  cleared  his  wits,  and  spent  upon 
such  poems  as  "The  Veil"  or  "The  Devil's  Quest  " 
the  time  and  pains  he  wasted  on  producing  a  whole 
volume,  he  might  have  given  us  something  good. 
There  is  no  profit  in  writing  or  reading  such  gaseous 
gush  as  : 

ii  For   amazement    and    madness   are  moved  with 
surmisal 

Of  treacheries  trooping  to  prey  on  their  trust ; 
Since  of  old  they  are  versed  in  the  curseful  devisal 
Of  bathing  in  beauty  a  lie  or  a  lust." 

Mr.  J.  Greenhalgh  Walker  gives  us  in  "The  Brides 
of  Death  "  (William  Andrews)  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse 
after  the  manner  of  the  Elizabethans.  We  do  not 
remember  more  wooden  personages  than  those  who 
prose  to  one  another  their  interminable  platitudes  in 
this  play  ;  we  never  read  of  murders  committed  on  less 
excuse  ;  and  we  believe  these  lines  to  be  some  of  the 
worst  blank  verse  ever  written  : 

"  Too  worthy  he  ? 
Thou  simple,  modest  child  ;  pray  me  acquaint 
With  name  of  this  rare  paragon  ;  that  I 
May  judge  if  there's  aught  texture  of  divine 
About  this  marvel  in  the  guise  of  man 
Or  he  but  mortal  is — of  very  clay, 
Like  us  ourselves." 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  has  translated  into  verse  "A 
Century  of  Indian  Epigrams "  (Harper)  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhartrihari  and  others.  The  thought  con- 
tained in  each  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  commonplace  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  all  ages.  The  translation  is 
a  little  clumsy  ;  the  epigrams  lack  often  the  clarity, 
sometimes  even  the  point  necessary  to  an  epigram  ; 
and  thus  the  thought  is  obscured.  This  is  the 
fiftieth  : 

"  If  the  Creator  moulding  goodly  man 
A  pearl  designed  him  to  adorn  the  earth, 
And  then  so  fragile  made  that  at  the  birth 
It  breaketh, — whose  the  folly  of  the  plan  ?  " 

Mr.  E.  J.  Chapman,  in  his  volume  "  A  Drama  of 
Two  Lives;  The  Snake-Witch,  and  other  Poems"* 
(Kegan  Paul),  displays  a  curious  talent  of  versifying 
the  "  Family  I  Ierald."  But  his  most  important  effort, 
"  The  Snake-Witch,"  is  a  continuation  of  Coleridge's 
"  Chris tabel."  It  is  written  in  a  facile,  fluent  verse, 
very  full  of  cliches  ;  but  we  forgive  him  its  weakness 
for  the  charming  simplicity  with  which  he  has  pointed, 
quite  unconsciously,  the  difference  between  himself  and 
Coleridge.    He  writes — 

"  All  carved  with  shapes  of  life  and  dream 
That  once  had  thronged  the  carver's  brain  ;" 
and  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  Coleridge  wrote 

"  Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain." 

"  A  Gentleman  of  Cambridge"  has  written,  in  "The 
Tale  of  Archais,"  a  volume  which  will  make  pleasant 
reading  for  "  The  White  Maidens  of  England,"  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.    The  writer's  technique  is  good  ;  he  has 


a  pleasant  vein  of  fancy  ;  but  he  lacks  utterly  origin- 
ality. The  tale  is  an  echo  of  Keats  ;  the  lyrics  with 
which  it  is  interspersed  are  echoes  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
of  Tennyson,  and  sometimes  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  These 
lines  might  be  a  very  bad  imitation  either  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  or  of  Tennyson  : — 

"  O  Kill  me  with  the  purple  of  Your  Mouth  ! 

And  Slay  me  with  the  Gold  of  Your  Forehead  ! 
And  bring  me  with  you  to  the  swarthy  south  ! 
And  bury  me  in  your  desire's  bed  !  " 

Mr.  Compton  Reade  shows  himself,  in  "  Umbra 
Coeli  "  (New  Century  Press),  a  writer  of  some  imagina- 
tion, but  of  very  little  power  of  expression.  The  poem 
"  Mirage "  might  have  been  good,  or  at  the  least 
interesting,  had  he  not  forced  continually  the  note, 
given  us  sheer  rhetoric,  and  relapsed,  frequently  and 
naturally,  to  weakness.    Consider  : 

"  A  voice  susurrant :  while  in  mad  melde, 
Strive  friend  and  foe  in  agonistic  band, 
A  vagrom  bullet  kills,  and  who  shall  say 
Whence  came  the  billet,  from  whose  master  hand  ?  " 


NOVELS. 

"A  Marriage  in  China."  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little 
(A.  E.  N.  Bewicke).  London  :  William  Heine- 
man  n.  1899. 

CONSIDERED  simply  as  a  novel,  "A  Marriage  in 
China"  is  well  worth  the  reprint  that  has  been 
called  for  within  three  years  of  its  first  publication. 
But  "A  Marriage  in  China"  is  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  novel.  At  the  present  moment  when  all 
eyes  are  anxiously  turned  to  the  events  passing  in  the 
Far  East,  such  a  graphic  account  of  the  life  led  and  the 
risks  run  by  English  pioneers  in  Western  China  written 
by  one  of  themselves  is  especially  valuable.  Memories 
are  short,  so  we  shall  make  no  apology  to  our  readers 
for  reminding  them,  that  when  by  the  Chefoo  Conven- 
tion twenty-one  years  ago  Chungking  was  first  declared 
open,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  considering  it  too  dangerous  a 
residence  for  Europeans  inserted  the  peculiar  clause,  that 
it  should  not  be  open  to  British  residents  until  British 
steamers  ran  there.  Accordingly  (we  think  about  1886) 
Mr.  Archibald  Little,  believing  all  formal  obstacles 
removed,  had  a  small  steamer  built  for  the  purpose 
and  proceeded  in  her  to  the  Upper  Yangtse.  But  to 
his  great  disappointment  was  stopped  at  Ichang  by 
a  telegram  from  the  British  Resident  in  consequence 
of  remonstrances  from  the  Mandarins.  He  had  to 
relinquish  his  purpose  for  a  time,  but  when  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  Japan  insisted  on  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Upper  Yangtse,  he  was  able  to 
carry  it  out  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 
Mrs.  Little  has  always  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
adventurous  undertakings. 

The  book  suggests  many  "  problems,"  religious 
political  and  social,  but  Mrs.  Little  is  too  true  an  artist 
to  spoil  a  good  story  by  forcing  her  own  solutions  on 
her  readers.  She  lets  her  various  characters  speak  for 
themselves  according  to  their  lights.  The  better  class 
of  missionary  such  as  Mrs.  Betterton  and  Dr. 
Donaldson  are  portrayed  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. But  we  cannot  help  feeling  curious  as  to 
what  would  be  Mrs.  Little's  candid  reply  to  the 
American  bishop's  question  "  And  now  may  I  ask, 
at  what  cost  per  head  does  your  mission  save  souls  !J  " 
The  Sinologues  are  the  subject  of  a  little  good- 
natured  satire,  and  apparently  they  deserve  it.  (By  the 
way  we  wonder  what  proportion  of  our  readers  could 
offhand  define  a  Sinologue.)  The  moral  pointed  by  the 
story  itself  is  a  very  old  one,  "That  which  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight." 

"  No.  5  John  Street."  By  Richard  Whiteing.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  iS<)i). 
Mr.  Whiteing  takes  up  the  ancient  riddle  of  the 
poor  man's  burden,  but  he  in  no  way  seeks  to  solve  it. 
"  No.  5  John  Street  "  is  an  attempt  at  an  honest  and 
thoughtful  picture  of  life  in  a  West-end  slum.  And 
that  the  result  attained  is  not  precisely  the  photo- 
graphic one  the  author  intended  is  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. For  the  indefinable  and  illusive  charm  of  the 
story  comes  wholly  from  the  delicate  play  of  the  writer's 
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fancy.  The  life-history  of  John  Street  is  absorbed  into 
his  own  individuality  and  transmuted  through  a  haze 
of  rare  humour  and  exquisite  tenderness.  His  hero 
"  Sir  Chawles  "  is  a  quaint  philosopher  and  the  reasons 
of  State  which  lead  him  to  experiment  in  bona-fide 
slumming  for  six  weeks  are  convincing  enough. 
Scarcely  so  convincing  is  the  supposition  that  he  was 
able  to  throw  off  the  hall-mark  of  his  birth  with  his 
decent  coat.  The  preternaturally  cute  'Tilda  would 
have  discovered  him  at  once.  'Tilda  pleading  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity 
is  a  manifest  anomaly.  An  unhappy  spirit  of  travesty 
dogs  Mr.  Whiteing's  footsteps.  'Tilda's  melodramatic 
death  is  inartistic.  But  its  faults  notwithstanding 
"  No.  5  John  Street"  is  a  novel  to  be  read. 

"A  Prince  from  the  Great  Never  Never."  By  Mary 
F.  A.  Tench.  London:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1899. 
Were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  "  heavy  villainy  "  from 
its  pages  this  novel  might  be  described  as  a  good 
Adelphi  melodrama  in  fifty-two  chapters.  There  never 
was  a  whiteness  comparable  to  the  virtues  of  Molly 
Despard,  nor  heroine,  Irish  or  other,  more  sorely  tried 
than  she.  But  we  apprehend  from  the  start  of  her 
troubles  that  ail  will  come  right  in  the  end,  and  that 
"  the  burden  of  those  who  endure  and  make  no  sign  " 
will  be  removed  before  the  curtain  falls.  Oh,  those 
wedding  bells  in  the  penultimate  and  final  chapters, 
past  how  many  generations  of  novels  do  they  take  the 
memory  back  ! 

"Things That  Have  Happened."  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
London  :  Methuen.  1899. 
When  the  story  interests,  the  reader  recks  not  whether 
things  happened  or  not.  There  is  a  suggestion  of 
lurid  realism  in  her  title,  but  Madame  Longard  de 
Longgarde  can  hardly  claim  to  be  lurid  or  realistic. 
Her  fourteen  short  stories  are  pleasantly  written  tales, 
that  have  seen  the  light  of  print  already  in  magazines 
and  similar  publications  good  and  indifferent,  and  are 
fully  up  to  the  literary  level  of  the  average  magazine 
story. 

"The  Archdeacon."  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London: 
C.  Arthur  Pearson.  1898. 
If  Mrs.  Walford  really  has  the  misfortune  to  know 
people  who  talk  and  behave  like  those  whom  she 
describes,  it  is  not  only  her  right  but  her  duty  as  a 
novelist  to  be  true  to  nature,  in  telling  us  of  them, 
although  they  are  not  very  pleasant  to  read  about. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  story  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  affords  us  a  popular  lady  novelist's 
idea  of  life  as  it  will  be  lived  apparently  in  or  about  the 
year  1918.  Mrs.  Walford's  main  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  her  plot  skilfully  constructed.  Her  manner  is  not 
so  good  as  her  matter. 

"The  Vision  Splendid."  By  Florence  Bright  and 
Robert  Machray.  London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 
A  story  of  stage  life  in  modern  Babylon — full  of  the 
reek  and  smoke,  the  sordid  commerce  and  the  belittling 
pleasures  of  the  great  city.  It  is  true  enough  in  a 
superficial  sort  of  way.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth,  it  is 
not  attractive,  it  lacks  art.  Such  work  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  the  smart  reporter  or  the  writer  of  "  society  " 
sketches.  Altogether  "  The  Vision  Splendid  "  is 
squalidly  stagey  and  there  is  in  it  a  suggested  por- 
traiture of  certain  personages  which  must  prove 
gratuitously  offensive  to  many  readers. 

*'  The  Dear  Irish  Girl."  By  Katharine  Tynan.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1899. 
Full  of  charm  is  Mrs.  Hinkson's  latest  novel. 
Mistress  Biddy  O'Connor,  the  heroine,  is  bright,  merry, 
emotional — "the  dear  Irish  girl"  to  a  fault.  And 
Maurice  O'Hara  is  a  fine,  manly  lover  with  just  that 
irritating  fatalistic  diffidence  that  sets  off  to  advantage 
the  beginnings  of  feminine  jealousy.  But,  will  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  admit  that  Blind  Nannie's 
"second  sight"  could  have  been  so  much  at  fault  as 
the  turn  of  the  tale  required  it  to  be? 

"  Horatio."     By  Harley  Rodney.     London  :  Digby, 
Long  and  Co.  1899. 
Mr.  Rodney's  novelette  is  just  a  smart  little  "shocker" 
which  will  admirably  serve  to  while  away  the  tedium  of 
a  two  hours'  railway  journey 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

(1)  "Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World;"  (2)  "  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America;"  (3)  "La  Salle  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West."  By  Francis  Parkman.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899. 

Francis  Parkman  is  known  to  students  of  North  American 
history  as  the  name  of  a  most  painstaking  searcher  after 
data  referring  to  the  beginnings  and  early  developments  of 
civilisation  in  the  New  World.  He  spared  neither  time  nor 
trouble  in  his  efforts  to  secure  command  of  material  which 
would  enable  him  to  present  to  the  world  a  vivid  and  reliable 
impression  of  the  thrilling  story  of  European  enterprise  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Many 
important  documents  which  came  to  light  subsequently  to  the 
first  appearance  of  his  work  enabled  him  to  revise  important 
chapters  in  the  light  of  new  witnesses.  It  was  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  value  of  his  earlier  labours  that  so  little  had  to  be 
changed.  Intimate  as  Parkman  is  with  every  detail  of  the 
story  he  has  to  tell  he  is  no  Dryasdust.  Rather  he  gets  at  the 
heart  of  his  subject,  and  makes  history  pulsate  with  romance. 
He  makes  it  quite  clear  why  France  failed  to  maintain  her 
Empire  in  the  West.  Her  efforts  were  not  so  much  national, 
as  those  of  despotic  ambition  striving  to  grasp  a  continent. 
Colonisation  presents  no  more  vivid  record  than  that  of  the 
devoted  men  who  were  unable  to  protect  New  France  from  the 
combined  attack  of  enemies  without  and  corruption  within.  Nor 
has  proselytism  any  more  remarkable  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  convert  the  Red 
Man  of  the  Far  West.  The  new  edition  of  Parkman's  works, 
of  which  the  first  three  volumes  are  now  before  us,  should  find  a 
ready  public. 

"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation."  Edited 
for  the  Society  by  John  Macdonell  and  Edward  Manson. 
New  Series.    No.  1.    London  :  John  Murray.  1899. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1896  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation  has  issued  three  volumes  of  its  Journal  to  members 
and  subscribers  ;  in  this  first  number  of  a  new  series  it  appeals 
to  a  wider  circle.  In  the  nature  of  things  even  this  expanded 
circle  cannot  be  expected  to  embrace  the  mere  general 
reader ;  but  the  special  class  of  persons  for  whose  use  the  work 
is  prepared — "legislative  bodies,  practising  lawyers,  jurists,  and 
students  of  sociology  " — will  doubtless  recognise  the  service  it 
may  be  to  them,  and  hope  that  pecuniary  success  may  enable 
the  publisher  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing  its  appear- 
ance at  regular  intervals.  Both  the  Society  and  its  Journal  con- 
stitute additional  evidence  of  what  in  many  other  directions  is 
apparent  enough — the  new  habit  of  regarding  politics,  law,  and 
administration  from  the  imperial  standpoint.  Their  chief  object 
is  the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  statute  law,  and  the 
forms  and  methods  of  legislation,  throughout  the  empire;  and 
those  who  best  know  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
materials  now  scattered  in  periodicals  and  official  documents, 
but  not  collected  for  ready  access  in  any  particular  place,  will 
best  appreciate  this  object.  The  present  number  does  this  part 
of  the  work  very  well  ;  but  the  intention  of  the  Society  to 
pursue  its  comparative  investigations  into  wider  fields  is  not 
strikingly  realised.  Several  of  the  articles  hardly  keep  the 
Journal  clear  of  rivalry  with  other  legal  magazines  ;  and  the 
editors  must  have  been  tempted  by  the  ability  and  interest  of 
those  for  example  on  "  Injuries  by  Domestic  Animals  "  and  "  The 
Evidence  of  the  Accused  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland"  to 
admit  matter  of  a  distinctly  Legal  Journal  type.  Collecting 
their  special  matter  is  doubtless  very  expensive,  but  we  hope  a 
flourishing  Society,  and  a  flourishing  Journal,  will  enable  them 
to  do  this  more  fully  in  future  numbers. 

"Through  New  Guinea  and  the  Cannibal  Countries."  By 
Captain  H.  Cayley  Webster.    London  :  Unwin.  1898. 

Captain  Webster's  title  is  misleading,  as  there  is  compara- 
tively little  about  New  Guinea  in  the  book,  and  the  author's 
visit  was  confined  to  the  coastlands  except  for  one  short  trip 
inland.  His  work  was  mostlydone  on  the  coasts  of  the  smaller 
islands  to  the  east.  The  main  feature  of  the  book  is  its  illus- 
trations. It  is  almost  a  collection  of  photographs,  which  are 
often  good  though  sometimes  unintelligible.  This  fact  is  not 
surprising  as  they  appear  to  be  taken  by  some  new  process. 
"  The  photograph  here  produced,"  says  the  legend  of  the  figure 
on  page  179,  "  is  one  I  was  luckily  able  to  take  in  all  the 
different  stages — from  the  egg  to  the  butterfly."  We  knew  that 
photographs  were  "developed;"  but  not  that  ihey  passed 
through  an  insect  metamorphosis.  The  photograph  of  a 
"tribal  fight"  on  page  285  appears  to  have  skipped  one  of  the 
stages,  for  the  fighters  cannot  be  seen.  The  photographs 
would  be  of  more  value  had  they  not  been  tampered  with. 
People  do  not  expect  photographs  of  South  Sea  Islanders  to  be 
of  any  use  as  fashion  plates.  But  the  author's  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  better  than  his  literary  style.  "  The  natives  wore 
absolutely  no  clothing  whatever,  although  decency  has  obliged 
me  to  have  them  draped  for  publication,  and  modesty,  as  we 
understand  it,  in  this  way  was  absolutely  unknown  to  them/' 
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This  sentence  is  unusually  lucid.  The  following  is  a  better 
average  specimen  of  the  author's  style.  "  Max  Miiller  has 
affirmed  the  justice  of  the  idea  that,  in  order  to  understand 
what  the  so-called  civilised  people  may  have  been  before  they 
reached  their  higher  enlightenment,  we  ought  to  study  savage 
tribes  such  as  we  find  them  still  at  the  present  day  ;  it  is  a 
lesson  which  has  been  taught  us  applied  to  the  stratification  of 
the  human  race." 

"  Khartoum  Campaign,  1898."  By  Bennet  Burleigh.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 
Newspaper  correspondents  who  are  permitted  to  participate 
in  campaigns,  seem  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and 
the  public  to  republish  their  impressions  with  all  possible  pre- 
cipitancy. Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  has  shown  more  deliberation 
than  some  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  has  not  very  much  to  add  to 
the  excellent  telegrams  and  letters  which  he  despatched  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  events  described.  His  volume  is  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  interest  as  a  more  or  less  expert  record  of  an 
important  expedition,  but  we  do  not  think  war  correspondents 
add  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  their  work  by  continually 
harping  on  the  disabilities  under  which  they  were  placed  by 
official  censorship.  One  piece  of  information  given  by  Mr. 
Bennet  Burleigh  is  to  the  effect  that  the  correspondents  suc- 
cessfully protested  against  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
"  Times  "  practically  had  two  representatives  whilst  other  papers 
had  one.  Mr.  Burleigh,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  leader 
among  the  conscientious  objectors,  might  have  condoled  with 
the  "Times"  on  losing  the  services  ot  both  Colonel  Rhodes 
and  Mr.  Howard  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  campaign. 
From  enjoying  an  advantage,  the  paper  was  left  with  no  repre- 
sentative at  all.  Mr.  Burleigh  in  a  postscript  vigorously  com- 
bats what  he  calls  Mr.  Bennett's  "scandalous"  allegations  as 
to  the  killing  of  wounded  dervishes. 

"  Hamlet  und  seine  Gemiithskrankheit."  Von  Gustav  Friedrich. 
Heidelberg:  Georg  Weiss.  1899. 
Since  •' Wilhelm  Meister  "  no  German  Shakespeare  critic  is 
content  until  he  has  produced  his  theory  of  Hamlet's  Madness. 
Herr  Friedrich  presents  us  in  this  with  an  eminently  sane  and 
well  thought  out  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Schopenhauer  School.  We  have  thus 
learned  disquisitions  on  Temperament  and  Madness,  Melan- 
choly and  Fatness  and  on  the  "  ewig  Weibliche "  which  lures 
us  all  on  to  our  half  tragedies.  The  plain  man  will  be  puzzled 
to  follow  some  of  Herr  Friedrich's  super-refined  reasonings  and 
theorisings.  They  would  certainly  have  endlessly  puzzled 
Shakespeare  himself. 

At  a  time  when  Church  questions  are  more  than  usually  en 
evidence,  "  The  Official  Year- Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
1899"  (London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge) 
and  "  The  London  Diocese  Book,  Church  Calendar  and  General 
Almanack  for  1899 "  (London  :  Rivingtons)  are  of  exceptional 
service.  "The  Official  Year- Book"  is  a  record  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Churchmen  in  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  well  being  of  the  British  Empire  ;  "The  London 
Diocese  Book"  is  a  Church  guide-book,  supplemented  by  some 
useful  information  as  to  the  laws  affeciing  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

In  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  15  March,  the  late 
M.  Rothan's  very  able  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
movement  for  Italian  independence  is  continued.  Louis 
Napoleon  shines  rather  more  as  a  diplomatist  in  this  number. 
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NOTES. 

The  duologue  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Kruger,  which  is  being  flashed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  London  and  Pretoria,  is  not  particularly  digni- 
fied, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kruger  especially.  The 
President  of  the  Transvaal  is  in  a  state  of  virtuous 
surprise  that  anyone  should  accuse  him  of  not  keeping 
his  promises,  and  he  challenges  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
the  proof.  We  trust  the  Colonial  Secretary  will  take 
no  notice  of  this  perfectly  impudent  request,  for  if  he 
does  he  will  only  involve  himself  in  an  unseemly  and 
unprofitable  wrangle  over  pointr,  of  evidence.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Kruger  speaks  in  Dutch,  and 
allowances  must  be  made  for  translation  and  the  brevity 
of  cable  messages.  The  President's  former  allusion  to 
the  Queen  as  "an  obstinate  (or  resolute)  woman" 
caused  some  indignation,  though  we  do  not  suppose 
any  harm  was  meant.  In  this  case,  we  prefer  to 
assume  that  we  have  not  got  a  correct  report  of  what 
Mr.  Kruger  said. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Mr.  Kruger  is  not  a  fool, 
and  he  can  hardly  have  been  fatuous  enough  to  say  that 
the  Uitlanders  were  content  with  what  they  had  got. 
He  must  have  said  that  they  were  content  with  what 
he  was  going  to  give  them,  though  even  that  is  an 
ambiguous  utterance.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week, 
industrial  reforms  are  one  thing  and  political  reforms 
another.  We  believe  that  the  mine-owners  could  easily 
come  to  terms  with  Mr.  Kruger,  if  they  would  agree 
to  throw  over  the  21,000  petitioners,  or  accept  the 
ridiculous  offer  of  a  nine  years'  franchise.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  do  this,  though  a  compromise  will 
probably  be  arrived  at.  When  Mr.  Kruger  wonders 
why  Mr.  Chamberlain  objects  to  the  dynamite  monopoly, 
he  evidently  is  not  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  is  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  means  by 
which  the  dynamite  concession  was  obtained,  and  who 
are  interested  in  it.  Is  Mr.  Kruger  really  prepared  to 
face  an  exposure  on  this  subject  ?  One  thing  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  forget,  namely,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
dead. 

The  Anglo-French  agreement  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. Superficial  spectators  had  been  over  precipitate 
in  assuming  that  all  the  territory  west  of  the  new- 
frontier  now  belongs  to  France,  for  the  contracting 
parties  have  merely  undertaken  "to  acquire  neither 
territory  nor  political  influence"  each  on  the  other  side. 
Moreover,  reflection  shows  that  most  of  the  new  spheres 


of  French  influence  will  keep  the  hands  of  France  full  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Yet  is  there  room  for  regret  that 
we  should  have  abdicated  all  hope  of  acquiring  political 
influence  in  Morocco,  Tripoli  and  Wadai.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  others  galore,  all  agog  to  protest  against 
a  Gallic  intrusion,  but  our  satisfaction  can  only  be 
vicarious  when  we  look  on  with  hands  and  tongue 
securely  tied  by  treaty.  Nor  can  we  so  readily  forget 
that  Tripoli  was  once  an  appanage  of  Malta,  Tangier 
once  the  dowry  of  an  English  Queen.  As  to  Wadai, 
recent  advices  point  to  the  decadence  of  the  mysterious 
Snussi,  but  he  remains  a  contingent  counterpoise  to 
Mahdism  and  might  conceivably  have  facilitated  our 
expansion  further  south. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  not  surprised  by  the  subdued 
enthusiasm  of  the  French.  For  many  centuries,  under 
the  Arabs,  the  transit  of  the  Sahara  was  comparatively 
safe,  easy  and  regular,  but  since  the  establishment  of 
the  French  in  North  Africa,  it  has  grown  more  and 
more  uncertain.  There  are,  or  have  been  until  recently, 
seven  recognised  caravan  lines,  which  have  existed, 
with  small  variation,  since  Carthaginian  times  and  have 
served  as  the  main  arteries  for  spreading  Moham- 
medanism all  over  Africa,  but  of  late  years  the  lines  to 
Algeria  and  an  attempt  to  divert  the  fourth  line  to 
Tunisia  have  proved  hopeless  failures.  At  the  present 
moment  Tripoli  enjoys  four-fifths  of  the  whole  caravan 
trade,  Algeria  and  Tunisia  enjoy  practically  none.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  trade  across  the  Sahara  represented 
between  two  and  three  millions  sterling  per  annum  ;  it 
has  now  fallen  below  ^440,000.  As  not  even  the 
wildest  Chauvinist  could  attribute  this  failure  to  British 
influences,  it  is  obvious  that  France  has  now  received  no 
fresh  impulse  for  the  expectation  of  betterment. 

A  railway  from  Biskra  or  Gabes  to  Lake  Chad  and 
the  Niger  is  the  obvious  French  trump,  though  Tripoli 
or  Benghazi  were  a  more  natural  terminus.  But  the 
Tuaregs  present  an  obstacle,  which  there  is  no  present 
prospect  of  overcoming,  not  because  this  people  is 
quite  so  ferocious  as  Frenchmen  seek  to  persuade  us, 
but  because  the  apostles  of  civilisation  are  utterly 
incapable  of  effecting  their  conciliation.  Though  scarce 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  the  Tuaregs  occupy  a 
country  as  large  as  France.  With  other  tribes  they 
bear  a  reputation  for  generosity  and  even  chivalry,  but 
in  dealing  with  strangers  there  is  "no  cruelty  or 
treachery  too  bad  for  them,  and  unless  the  French  can 
conjure  up  some  spell  for  their  extermination,  the  Trans- 
Saharan  line  must  remain  among  the  many  mirages 
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evoked  by  too  long  a  contemplation   of  the  ever- 
fascinating-  desert. 

The  Duke  of  Madrid  has  wisely  'decided  to  desist 
from  countenancing  the  Cortes.  Hitherto  he  has 
authorised  a  certain  number  of  candidatures,  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  (always  a  master  in  the  art  of 
controlling  elections)  has  conceded  him  a  certain 
number  of  seats.  Now  he  has  issued  a  manifesto 
inviting  his  lieges  to  vote  for  the  less  noxious  candidate 
in  every  case,  but  deprecating  the  systematic  organisa- 
tion of  a  parliamentary  party.  As  Count  Melgar 
wittily  sums  up  the  situation,  there  will  be  no  Carlist 
deputies  in  the  next  Cortes,  but  it  may  contain  Carlists 
who  are  deputies.  After  all,  it  is  more  dignified  on  the 
part  of  Carlos  VII.  not  to  sue  for  election,  even 
vicariously,  to  an  illegitimist  parliament,  and  his 
triumph  must  be  looked  for,  if  at  all,  in  more  practical 
fields. 

The  Filipinos  have  learned  their  lesson.  In  the  first 
of  the  fighting  round  Manila  they  displayed  reckless 
courage  and  fought  more  or  less  in  the  open.  Now 
they  have  adopted  the  methods  of  guerilla  warfare, 
with  the  result  that  the  Americans  have  suffered 
severely.  In  time,  no  doubt,  Malolos  will  be  captured, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  that,  with  the  fall 
of  this  important  town,  the  war  will  end.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  in  the  Philippines  have  planted 
bitter  hatreds  in  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos  that  will  take 
twenty  years  of  benevolent  government  to  uproot,  even 
were  they  now  to  surrender.  Those  who  know  them 
best,  however,  say  that  they  will  not  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally, as  the  Americans  demand,  so  long  as  a  few 
hundred  fighting  men  can  hold  together  in  the  woods. 
Ultimately  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Americans 
must  prevail,  but  there  is  a  very  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  Americans  that  whatever  victory 
they  may  achieve,  it  will  not  be  moral. 

The  truth  is  that  America,  under  the  guidance  of 
President  McKinley,  has  blundered  in  this  matter  of 
the  Philippines  from  the  first.  Her  warships  appeared 
before  Manila  in  the  spring  of  last  year  in  order  to  free 
a  struggling  people  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  To 
accomplish  this  end  the  Americans  accepted  the  help  of 
the  Filipinos,  and  in  doing  so  they  talked  the  usual 
platitudes  about  brotherhood  and  liberty.  Naturally 
the  Filipinos  believed  that  freedom  from  the  hands 
of  America  meant  freedom  to  govern  themselves. 
Aguinaldo  and  his  friends  were  educated  enough  to  be 
able  to  read  the  American  Declaration  in  which  it  is 
said  :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that 
all  men  are  created  equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  To  the  Filipinos,  at  this  moment,  these 
beautiful  Fourth  of  July  phrases  must  present  themselves 
as  the  grimmest  kind  of  tragic  humour. 

Samos  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
in  constitutional  compromise  to  be  found  in  the  old 
world,  and  is  useful  for  its  testimony  to  the  possibility 
of  Christian  contentment  under  Turkish  rule.  As  such 
it  has  naturally  aroused  the  recrimination  of  the  inevit- 
able committees  and  the  usual  difficulties  have  arisen, 
culminating  in  the  recall  of  Musurus  Pasha,  who  has 
now  been  replaced  by  Vayannis  F.ffendi.  The  new 
Prince  was  educated  in  Paris,  served  on  the  Council 
which  is  entrusted  with  Greek  affairs  at  Constantinople, 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  administrative 
ability.  Samos  is  accordingly  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  new  Sovereign,  though  not  on  the  symptoms  of 
restlessness  which  have  made  the  change  necessary. 

Germany's  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
Samoa  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
rigorous  measures  threatened  by  America.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Apia,  regrettable  as  the  necessity  was, 
will  not  prove  an  unmixed  evil  if  it  finally  convinces 
Germany  of  the  folly  of  making  Samoa  the  scapegoat 


of  international  jealousies  in  the  South  Pacific.  Ten 
years  ago  Prince  Bismarck  condemned,  in  uncompro- 
mising terms,  the  action  of  the  then  German  represen- 
tative in  the  islands.  In  1899  the  meddlesomeness  ot 
Dr.  Raffel  has  had  results  as  unfortunate  as  the  intrigues 
of  Dr.  Knappe  in  1889.  Samoan  ills  are  primarily  the 
work  of  German  doctors,  whose  experiments  have  had 
consequences  disastrous  alike  to  operators  and  patients. 
The  German  Government  can  do  little  or  nothing 
to  meet  the  views  of  German  subjects  in  Samoa, 
because  they  invariably  demand  the  impossible.  Dr. 
Raffel's  mistake  consisted  in  seeking- to  gratify  Teutonic 
ambitions  instead  of  endeavouring  to  work  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  If  German  representatives  in  Samoa  had 
not  proved  recalcitrant  there  would  be  less  inclination 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Chambers  has  administered  the 
Supreme  Court  with  impartiality. 

Compulsory  segregation  in  special  hospitals  and  camps 
is  no  longer  to  be  enforced  in  Calcutta.  If  a  patient  will 
not  yield  to  advice,  and  refuses  to  be  removed  from  his 
home,  however  unsuitable  it  maybe  for  purposes  of  isola- 
tion, he  is  to  be  left  in  it,  and  the  authorities  are  to  do 
their  best  to  make  the  place  suitable  for  the  purpose  at 
public  expense.  This  is  not  a  mere  bid  for  popularity. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  animosity  excited  by  the 
segregation  rules  which  made  it  impossible  to  enforce 
them  in  the  only  effective  way.  The  result  was  con- 
cealment of  the  disease  at  the  early  stages  of  an 
outbreak  when  alone  suppression  would  have  been 
possible. 

The  population  affected  by  famine  in  Russia  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty-five  million  souls.  About 
four  millions  sterling  has  apparently  been  voted  by 
Government  for  relief,  but  this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  the  official  aid  is  limited  to  persons  under  eighteen 
or  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is 
that  famine  with  such  a  population,  purely  agricultural, 
means  what  it  does  in  the  West  of  Ireland — simply  an 
exceptionally  bad  year.  It  is  a  visitation  which  must 
recur  periodically.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  India. 
But  in  India,  where  in  the  late  famine  an  extraordinary 
outlay  of  twelve  millions  was  incurred,  there  is  a  regular 
annual  famine  fund  of  two  millions  a  year.  In  Russia 
also  there  is  an  annual  outlay  in  aid  of  agriculture  and 
upon  works  designed  to  provide  employment  for  the 
starving,  which  amounts  to  four  and  a  half  millions. 
But  the  military  expenditure  is  close  upon  fifty  millions 
a  year.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  irony  of  the 
position  in  which  an  humanitarian  Cagsar  finds^  himself 
nowadays,  if  he  wishes  to  bring  peace  to  mankind. 

To  Mr.  Balfour  fall  the  honours  of  the  London 
debate — where  very  few  were  to  be  won.  The  epigram 
of  expansion  by  explosion  would  by  itself  entitle  him  to 
that  award — a  scintillation  which  will  cause  a  debate  to 
be  remembered  for  its  brightness  that  deserved  rather 
to  be  forgotten  for  its  dulness.  Nor  was  _  it  idly 
rhetorical  ;  for  it  went  very  near  to  blowing  into  the 
air  the  best— though  in  the  precise  connexion  a  false- 
point  in  the  Opposition  case,  while  it  covered  the 
weakest  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  own.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  the  City  can  wait ;  and,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  to  stand  in  the  way,  when 
the  City's  turn  comes.  To  us,  we  must  confess,  it  is 
not  obvious  why  an  expanded  (or  exploded)  Corpora- 
tion could  not  successfully  dispense  "  national  and  inter- 
national charities,"  as  Mr.  Balfour  somewhat  unkindly 
though  verv  humorously  described  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquets.  'Cannot  a  county  entertain?  However, 
very  likelv  the  Conservatives  are  not  the  right  parties 
to  fire  the  train.  It  will  be  easier  for  them  to  repair  the 
other  sin  of  omission  and  assimilate  Poor  Law  with 
municipal  administration. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  why  the  Opposition 
came  out  of  this  debate  badly.  Their  arguments  were 
got  up  to  meet  a  case  quite  different  from  that  which 
confronted  them.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr. 
Asquith  did  not  object  that  the  case  the  Ministry  laid 
before  the  House  was  not  raised  on  the  pleadings. 
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The  whole  London  Government  question  involves  but 
one  great  issue — is  the  local  aspect  to  oust  the  central, 
or  the  central  the  local?  The  Radicals  had  assumed  — 
perhaps  with  some  justification  at  one  time — that  the 
Government  meant  to  ignore  the  central  aspect,  and 
prepared  their  case  on  that  assumption.  But,  as 
it  happened,  the  Government  found  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  by  harmonising  both  local  and 
central  claims  on  the  model  of  county  and  quarter 
sessions  boroughs  ;  a  plan  more  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  than  either  a 
"mammoth  municipality"  or  a  congeries  of  boroughs 
with  no  directly  elected  county  council.  So  the 
Opposition  were  left  stranded.  Their  painfully  elabo- 
rated arguments  were  directed  against  proposals  not 
before  the  House — and  they  either  had  not  the  heart  or 
not  the  head  to  invent  new  ones  to  meet  those  which  were 
before  it.  Thus  their  most  polished  shafts — and  some 
directed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  were  by  no 
means  blunt — missed  their  mark,  or  more  accurately 
spent  themselves  in  air  for  want  of  a  mark. 

Nor   were  the  Radicals    helped   to   any  effect  by 
advance  copies  or  at  any  rate  advance  outlines  of  the 
London  County  Council's  report  on  the  Bill.  That 
report  is  now  public  property,  and  how  any  Progressive 
could  imagine  that  for  the  ideas  a  Parliamentary  friend 
could  get  from  that  document  it  was  worth  while 
putting  his  party  in  a  false  position,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.    We  have   not   an   exaggeratedly  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  abilities,  but  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  he  could  have  discovered 
for  himself  everything  that  can  be  found  in  that  report. 
The  direct  traverse  does  not  involve  a  very  high  effort 
of  intellect ;  then  why  put  Mr.  Costelloe  in  the  unplea- 
sant position  he  occupied  on  Tuesday  ?    He  must  have 
been  almost  as  unhappy  as  the  new  Chairman,  who  may 
console  himself  for  the  failure  to  keep  order  with  the 
glery   of  presiding  at  the  first  all-night   sitting  of 
the  Council.    Was  this  unremitting  attention  to  work 
meant  to  impress  the  authors  of  the  London  Bill  ? — 
it  probably  did — the  wrong  way.    It  does  show  one 
thing  :  that  if  the  charge  against  the  Moderates  that 
they  do  not  wish  the  Council  well  were  true,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  upsetting  its  system. 

A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  search  of  new 
subjects  of  taxation  is  always  obliged  to  feel  his  way. 
Very  often  he  is  forced  to  drop  a  proposed  tax  owing 
to  its  unpopularity  with  the  trade  or  the  public.  This 
was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Lowe's  match  tax,  and  Mr. 
Goschen's  wheel-and-van  tax,  or  "  weal  and  woe  tax," 
as  it  was  nicknamed.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  con- 
templated taxing  deposits  at  banks,  not  of  course 
balances  at  current  account,  but  deposits  for  fixed 
periods  earning  interest  from  the  banks.  This  would 
not  have  been  so  unfair  to  individuals,  for  the  interest 
thus  earned  on  deposits  escapes  the  income-tax.  But 
it  would  have  been  unfair  to  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  large 
amounts  on  deposit,  but  which  ought  only  to  be  taxed 
on  their  net  profits.  A  company  may  have  consider- 
able amounts  on  deposit,  which  has  earned  no  net  profit. 
The  bankers  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
tax,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  sen- 
sible enough  to  drop. 

The  Liquor  Commission  of  which  Lord  Peel  is  chair- 
man, and  his  son  Mr.  Sidney  Peel  is  secretary,  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  fiasco.  Lord  Peel  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Speakers  that  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  qualities  that  made  him 
iso  militate  against  his  success  in  other  situations. 
The  frigid  dignity  and  imperious  temper  that  quelled 
and  fascinated  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  no  use  to 
the  chairman  of  a  small  body  of  business  men,  assembled 
to  worry  over  details.  Lord  Peel  and  his  son  are 
known  to  hold  strong  temperance  views,  and  they 
entered  on  the  Commission  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  going  to  smash  the  liquor  trade.  Many  a  stronger 
man  than  Lord  Peel  has  set  out  with  the  same  idea  : 
but  in  a  cold  and  foggy  island  the  liquor  trade  takes  a 
deal  of  smashing.    Indeed  it  has  an  awkward  way  of 


smashing  its  assailants.  Lord  Peel  cannot  force  his 
report  on  the  Commission  ;  and  the  result  will  probably 
be  the  issue  of  half  a  dozen  minority  reports  and  un- 
fortunately nothing  more. 

Professors  Thorpe  and  Oliver's  lead  poisoning  report 
shows  that  neither  special  rules  nor  inspection,  nor 
any  method  at  present  relied  on,  even  mitigates, 
much  less  puts  an  end  to,  the  poisoning  of  the  work- 
people. Since  1893  hardly  any  improvement  has 
taken  place.  By  far  the  greater  amount  of  pottery 
can  be  made  equally  well  without  lead  in  any  form  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  operatives  should 
continue  working  in  danger  of  their  lives  and  health. 
In  some  branches  there  is  more  difficulty,  but 
"fritted"  lead  would  diminish  the  danger.  Even  if 
this  be  required,  the  report  recommends  that  young 
persons  and  females  (the  latter  being  specially  sus- 
ceptible, and  affected  in  their  maternal  functions) 
should  be  excluded  from  certain  employments  in  the 
factories.  At  some  works  in  Paris  and  Belgium  women 
are  either  disallowed  or  are  dismissed  on  marriage. 
The  absolute  exclusion  of  women,  however,  is  not 
made  a  recommendation  of  the  report.  One  great 
need  is  the  appointment  of  lady  inspectors,  not  only 
to  protect  the  women  from  breaches  of  factory  rules 
by  the  employers,  but  also  from  their  own  carelessness 
and  ignorance. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  actions  involving  such  broad 
principles  of  public  policy  as  that  of  the  Powell  Duffryn 
Steam  Coal  Company  against  the  Guardians  of  the 
Merthyr  Tydvil  Union  come  into  the  Courts.  Lord 
Justice  Romer's  decision  has  afforded  the  company  no 
means  of  escape  from  the  very  irritating  position  of 
having  to  pay  poor  rates  for  its  workmen  whilst  on 
strike  against  it.  There  was  never  any  real  doubt 
about  it,  but  it  is  now  settled  that  destitution  owing  to 
refusal  to  accept  a  certain  rate  of  wages  must  be  re- 
lieved like  any  other  class  of  destitution.  Very  little 
comfort  is  afforded  ratepaying  employers  in  the  opinion 
that  the  strikers  might  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Vagrancy  Acts.  Where  is  the  Board  of  Guardians 
bold  enough  to  select  its  victims  ?  or  who  would  expect 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  withhold  its  consent  to 
outdoor  relief  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Welsh  strike  ? 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Bar  records  the  activity  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  who 
undertake  a  good  deal  of  labour  for  their  profession 
which  would  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  if 
the  Benchers  had  not  so  many  much  more  important 
affairs  on  hand.  The  two  bodies  have  come  to  be  good 
friends  now,  we  believe,  but  the  Benchers  must  still 
have  a  little  aristocratic  disdain  for  a  friend  who 
actually  publishes  a  balance  sheet.  And  yet  a  Benchers' 
balance  sheet  would  be  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  Temple.  While  waiting  for  this  event  the 
Bar  may  possibly  show  some  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed annual  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  professional 
subjects,  but  we  doubt  it.  English  barristers  do  not 
like  talking  "shop  "  in  public.  In  America  they  do  it 
con  amore.  Questions  of  etiquette  and  fees  are  very 
fascinating,  and  naturally  occupy  a  good  deal  of  the 
statement  ;  but  we  should  like  a  little  information  about 
what  has  been  done  as  to  the  Council's  conclusion  that 
all  prisoners  should  be  defended  by  counsel,  especially 
since  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act  was  passed.  The 
English  Bar  is  rather  behind  some  other  Bars,  the  Scotch 
for  instance,  in  this  matter. 

Sir  William  Macgregor's  account  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  of  the  progress  of  British  New 
Guinea  was  a  not  immodest  record  of  his  own  per- 
sonal achievement.  He  might  have  accomplished 
more  but  for  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  con- 
tributories  to  the  cost  of  governing  the  possession. 
The  defeat  of  the  Lowles-Vine  Syndicate  was  hardly  in 
New  Guinea  interests.  Sir  William  in  granting  the 
concession  seized  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  private 
enterprise  in  the  work  of  developing  a  country  pro- 
spectively rich  in  natural  resources.  The  Colonial 
Office  did  not  see  its  way  to  interfering  when  New- 
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foundland  sold  its  birthright  to  an  individual  but  was 
induced  by  clamour  and  innuendo  to  cancel  the  conces- 
sion in  New  Guinea.  For  this  New  South  Wales  is 
partly  responsible.  New  South  Wales,  which  con- 
tinues to  stand  in  the  way  of  federation,  is  eager  to 
keep  the  possession  free  of  engagements  until  a  United 
Australia  is  able  to  take  it  over  as  a  dependency.  If 
the  further  development  of  British  New  Guinea  is  to 
await  Australian  Federation,  the  immediate  prospect 
cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  bright. 

Much  has  recently  been  heard  about  recruiting.  But 
the  question  of  utilising  the  Marines  for  home  defence 
has  not  apparently  been  considered  by  the  authorities. 
More  recruits  for  the  army  than  we  now  obtain  are  not 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  ;  it  is  different  in  the  Marines. 
That  force  is  more  highly  thought  of  by  the  better  sort 
of  working  people,  and  there  is  not  the  same  prejudice 
against  it  as  against  the  army.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  former  the  recruiting  difficulty  is  not  felt.  Hence 
if  a  further  increase  of  infantry  should  in  future  be  con- 
templated, it  would  be  easy  to  get  it  could  War  Office 
and  Admiralty  come  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Marines  should  be  increased,  and  a  certain  number  be 
always  available  for  home  defence.  Such  a  plan  would 
have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Marines  and  line  in  touch 
with  each  other,  while  it  would  offer  opportunities — of 
which  they  have  too  few  at  present — to  senior  Marine 
officers  of  obtaining  employment. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports  like  Lincoln  and 
Liverpool  races  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  postpone- 
ment which  befell  them  last  year.  Snow,  frost  and  N.-E. 
winds  again  made  Queen's  Club  a  wintry  scene.  The 
frost-bound  track  just  thawed  enough  to  make  the 
g'oing  heavy  and  good  times  impossible.  Still  the  per- 
formances on  the  whole  worked  out  very  creditably. 
VassalPs  long  jump  of  23  ft.  3  in.  ;  Paget-Tomlinson's 
"hurdles"  in  16  sec;  and  Graham's  half-mile  in 
1  min.  59  sec.  were  all  more  than  up  to  the  high 
average  of  these  sports.  Hollins'  quarter-mile  in 
51!  sec,  Thomas'  100  yards  in  iqf  sec.  and  Adair's  high 
jump  5  ft.  in.  were  all  better  than  they  looked,  con- 
sidering very  adverse  conditions.  The  newspapers  made 
out  that  Tomlinson's  hurdles  in  16  sec  was  the  third 
time  Cambridge  had  achieved  this  distinction,  Loder 
and  Pollock  being  his  predecessors  in  fame.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Pollock's  time  was  i6f  sec,  and  only  Cambridge 
registers  and  reporters  perpetuate  the  myth.  The  sports 
with  their  new  programme  of  ten  even  events  resulted 
in  five  to  Oxford  and  five  to  Cambridge,  as  was  an- 
ticipated in  this  Review.  Such  a  result  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  could  be  averted  if  Cambridge  would  only 
seize  the  golden  opportunity  often  offered  by  Oxford  to 
abolish  the  weight  and  the  hammer.  They  may  be  in- 
duced to  seize  it  now  that  not  one  of  the  four  com- 
petitors in  the  weight  "  put"  35  ft.  ! 

Resentment  grows  against  the  designs  on  S.  Paul's. 
Mr.  Balfour  took  advantage  of  a  question  put  to  him 
in  the  House  to  administer  a  stinging  rebuke  in  the 
form  of  the  most  delicate  satire  to  the  authorities 
concerned.  He  began  by  describing  them  as  "  great" 
and  then  "  artistic,"  and  their  work  as  "  decoration." 
From  these  epithets  he  inferred  an  appreciation  on  their 
part  of  "  the  great  importance  of  preserving  the  historic 
structure  unimpaired."  In  the  last  word  lies  the  sting 
of  the  answer;  "unimpaired,"  that  is,  undecorated 
by  Sir  W.  Richmond.  The  House  took  the  satire,  for 
it  cheered. 

Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  public  men  and  of  the 
I'ress  misrepresents  gravely  the  real  state  of  feeling  on 
the  subject.  Wherever  architects,  painters,  designers, 
discuss  the  work  at  S.  Paul's,  there  is  but  one  opinion, 
and  that  very  decided.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  R. 
Blomfield  on  the  Knglish  Renaissance,  the  president 
and  speakers  almost  to  a  man  denounced  this  miserable 
mistake.  This  opinion  ought  now  to  be  organised  into 
petitions  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
Academy,  of  course,  will  not  move,  since  it  has  already 


given  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  the  full  diploma  as  a  prize 
for  what  he  has  done. 

The  last  act  of  that  amazing  body  gives,  indeed,  a 
measure  of  their  judgment  in  such  matters.  They  have 
elected  Mr.  Aston  Webb  an  associate,  presumably  as 
the  most  distinguished  architect  on  their  list.  Another 
event  of  the  week  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster.  He 
carries  with  him  the  memory  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
whole  school  of  wood-engraving  in  this  country.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  he  was  the  kindly  associate  of 
greater  draughtsmen  than  himself,  and  had  his  own 
little  pleasing  village-place  in  art.  The  designs  of 
Messrs.  Brydon  and  Young  for  the  Government  Offices 
have  been  published  in  the  architectural  papers,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  merit  from  small  sketches. 

The  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  Turgot  was  dis- 
covered recently  in  France,  and  not  unnaturally  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  transfer  it  to  the  Pantheon.  But  the 
proposal  only  served  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  considered 
as  a  resting-place  the  Pantheon  lacks  security.  Distin- 
guished Frenchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  specifying  in 
their  testament  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  interred 
there  since,  after  a  few  years  of  glory,  popular  feeling 
may  change  and  the  honoured  dust  be  scattered  with 
contumely  to  the  winds.  In  the  Panthdon  there  is  not 
the  "  snug  lying  "  to  be  found  in  the  Abbey  at  West- 
minster. Turgot's  representatives  are  contesting  the 
State's  right  to  impose  this  questionable  privilege  upon 
their  ancestor's  bones. 

Lord  Dunraven's  County-Council  contest  in  Limerick 
and  the  O'Conor  Don's  in  Roscommon  are  typical. 
Lord  Dunraven  is,  fot  some  reason,  in  the  bad  books 
of  that  very  able  but  very  angular  ecclesiastic  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  but  he  has  the 
support  of  more  than  one  of  the  parish  priests  and 
he  is  having  enthusiastic  meetings.  In  O'Conor  Don's 
case  the  clergy  are  not  so  prominent,  but  the  strongest 
and  extremest  of  the  local  Nationalists,  one  John 
Fitzgibbon,  has  boldly  declared  for  him  and  is  speak- 
ing and  working  in  his  cause.  This  has  driven  poor 
Mr.  O'Brien  nearly  out  of  his  mind  and  the  United 
League  has  made  many  attempts  to  capture  the  district, 
but  Fitzgibbon  has  held  his  ground.  He  declares  that 
the  O'Conor  Don  is  a  good  Irishman  although  not  a 
Nationalist  and  that  he  ought  to  have  a  place  on  the 
County  Council.  Whatever  the  result,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Irishmen  are  learning  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  that  in  local  affairs  the  old  party  lines  are 
fading  away. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  announced  on  Monday  that  the 
Diocesan  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Bishop  of  Down  to  close  S.  Clement's  Church  in 
Belfast,  adding  that,  "if  the  rector  insisted  in  acting 
as  he  was  doing,"  he  hoped  the  church  would  be 
closed.  Now  the  rector  had  broken  no  law  of  Church 
or  of  State  :  he  has  tried  quietly  to  do  his  clerical  duty, 
but  because  he  intones  the  Church  Service  and  uses 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  he  is  unpopular  with  a 
bigoted  and  ignorant  mob. 

The  Irish  Secretary  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  in 
allowing  the  mob  to  rule  in  Belfast  he  has  abandoned 
the  whole  principle  for  which  successive  Unionist 
Governments  are  supposed  to  have  fought  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  According  to  that  principle  every  man 
shall  be  free  within  the  law  to  act  as  he  thinks  right 
and,  if  necessary,  the  whole  force  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment will  be  brought  into  play  to  crush  any 
attempt  to  intimidate  him  by  outrage  or  violence. 
This  has  been  done  even  in  cases  where  it  was 
not  denied  that  the  man  protected  was  deser- 
vedly unpopular  and  was  pursuing  a  course  which 
the  Government  strongly  disapproved  of.  The 
principle  was  vital,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  himself  in 
a  recent  speech  in  Leeds  declared  that  if  Mr.  O'Brien's 
Mayo  League  attempted  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in  the  matter  of  buying  up 
grazing  farms  and  dividing  them  into  tillage  hold- 
ings, the  Hoard  would  actually  suspend  its  operations 
in  that  direction.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  a  supporter 
of  the  Government  ;  the  Orangemen  are. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

IT  is  probably  no  more  than  the  sober  truth  to  say 
that  our  position  face  to  face  with  the  world  is 
higher  now  than  it  has  been  since  the  day  of  Waterloo. 
We  are  still  without  an  ally,  but  our  isolation  has  not 
proved  weakness.  And  it  is  important  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  this  isolation  is  not  and  must  not  be 
aggressive.  We  are  strong  enough  to  shun  bluster 
and,  if  we  do  not  accept  help,  it  is  because  alms  are 
in  the  long  run  a  greater  burthen  than  armaments. 
Yet  we  need  not  discourage  regard  which  must  come, 
with  better  opportunities  of  appreciation:  ^-  The  con- 
tinental caricaturist  and  music-hall  mummer  only 
reflect  an  impression  which  has  been  inspired  by  a 
misapprehension  of  our  manners,  and  the  intelligent 
foreigner  knows  that  the  British  character,  if  not 
loveable,  is  in  many  respects  admirable.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  France,  where  a  reptile  press  and 
self-seeking  ministries  fail  to  interpret  the  sober  senti- 
ments of  a  practical  people.  As  the  French  are  no 
colonists,  their  ultimate  ambitions  need  not  alarm  ours, 
and  simple  precautions  should  suffice  to  secure  our  own 
spheres  of  influence.  This  is  not  precisely  the  case 
with  America,  still  less  with  Germany,  our  most 
menacing  commercial  rivals,  nor  is  a  dislike  for  alien 
"  blacklegs  "  confined  to  the  clerks  and  waiters  of  these 
islands.  Blood  may  be  thicker  than  water  but  it  is  less 
limpid,  and  the  cousinly  or  avuncular  relationship  is 
usually  irritating  because,  while  held  to  warrant  the 
interference  of  cheap  adv-ke,  it  carries  with  it  no 
responsibility  and  little  affection.  Accordingly  our 
coquetting  with  the  Triplice  has  grown  even  more  and 
more  platoriic  until  there  have  almost  been  whispers  of 
nullity.  In  the  last  resort,  it  is  true,  we  have  consorted 
with  Italy,  who  would  welcome  any  chaperonage  if  only 
nations  might  receive  her  after  all  her  false  steps. 
This  is  mere  amenity,  no  doubt,  but  must  not 
compromise  us  with  the  Negus,  nor  with  the  Pope 
so  far  as  he  may  be  differentiated  from  popery. 
Moreover,  it  savours  of  a  vain  desire  to  prove  that 
we  may  have  friends  if  we  choose,  that  if  we  have 
walked  out  alone  we  are  not  necessarily  destitute  of 
domesticity.  Such  affectations  are  unworthy  and  it 
behoves  us  to  remember  that  our  popularity  in  the 
peninsula  is  mainly  a  reminiscence  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
connivance  at  indiscretions,  which  most  of  us  are  now 
agreed  to  deplore.  In  the  case  of  Russia  we  have  a 
government  rather  than  a  nation  to  deal  with,  and  a 
generation  of  mutual  mistrust  to/  overcome.  The 
collision  of  interests  is  still  remote,  for,  given  vigilance 
on  our  part,  the  issues  on  the  Indian  frontier  are 
readily  capable  of  postponement,  if  of  nothing  better, 
through  one  if  not  two  generations,  and  old  differences 
in  the  Near  East  have  lost  their  venue.  Resentment 
ove-  memories  of  San  Stefano  may  safely  be  left  to 
slumber  when  once  an  understanding  shall  be  contem- 
plated in  China,  but  that  understanding  will  not  be 
forwarded  by  any  peace  deputations.  But  we  are  not 
speculating  upon  the  friendship  so  much  as  upon  the 
carefully  watched  neutrality  of  Russia.  Against  our 
foes  we  may  trust  our  sword  ;  against  some  friends  we 
must  needs  rely  upon  the  Lord.  There  is,  however, 
present  satisfaction  in  Russia's  Balkan  lethargy.  A 
Balkan  Confederation  is  a  perennial  promise,  and, 
discreetly  directed,  may  serve  useful  purposes,  both 
for  commerce  and  policy,  within  its  limitations.  In 
North  America  again  we  find  another  variant  of 
the  same  theme.  An  outburst  of  half-brotherhood, 
fanned  within  the  families  of  certain  statesmen, 
has  evoked  rumours  of  an  alliance  which  can 
only  prove  an  entanglement  if  conceded  to  us  as  a 
favour.  We  shall,  of  course,  rejoice  if  our  old  colonists, 
equally  with  other  nations,  new  as  well  as  old,  come  to 
understand  our  motives,  and  American  support  may 
serve  our  purposes  in  China;  but  we  must  not  com- 
promise the  "splendour"  of  our  isolation  in  favour  of  any 
single  suitor.  We  may  have  little  to  gain  from  Spain, 
but  her  amity  is  equally  dear  to  us  and  we  live  in  hopes 
that  an  only  too  natural  misunderstanding  on  her  part 
may  now  find  speedy  dispersal. 

To  sum  up,  while  we  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  nation, 
nay,  earnestly  desire  the  better  intelligence  of  all,  we 
must  not  be  deemed  unneighbourly  if  we  choose  to 


keep  our  distance  and  maintain  that  dignified  reserve, 
which  forms  an  integral  part  of  our  national  character. 
We  are  what  we  are  by  the  accident  of  our  isolation  as 
an  island.  Any  abandonment  of  the  advantages 
lavished  upon  us  by  a  bounteous  Nature  can  only 
prejudice  a  position,  which  affords  *us  what  King 
James  II.  once  said  he  yearned  for,  "  a  full  expectation 
that  we  may_be  enabled  to  advance,  yet  further  than 
our  predecessors,  the  glory  and  reputation  of  these 
realms." 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  MEMBER. 

'"PHE  Government  treats  the  private  member  with 
1  J-  sovereign  contempt.  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  made  upon  the  assumption, 
hinly  veiled  under  polite  phrases,  that  private  members 
xist  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting  Aye  or  No  to 
jovernment  measures.  We  are  not  blaming  Mr. 
3alfour  for  this  state  of  things,  for  he  cannot  help  him- 
elf,  and  all  Governments  have  done  the  same  ever  since 
he  Act  which  fifteen  years  ago  extended  the  residential 
ranchise  to  the  counties.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  bred 
/-in  the  Peel  period,  before  democracy  was  supreme, 
always  treated  the  private  member  with  scrupulous 
respect,  and 'attached  an  exaggerated  importance  to 
the  abstract  resolutions  and  Wednesday  afternoon  bills, 
which  the  private  member  sometimes  carries.  But 
that  was  because  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  realise  the 
enormous  change  produced  by  the  democratisation  of 
the  counties.  Every  other  leader  of  recent  years  has 
reckoned  the  private  member  up,  and  regards  him  as  a 
voting  item — exactly  what  the  constituencies  intend  him 
to  be.  It  is  curious  that  the  two  extremes  of  our  polity, 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  are  alike  fatal  to  the  private 
member.  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  members  of 
Parliament  were  roughly  divided  into  official  politicians 
and  the  owners  of  boroughs  or  their  nominees.  That 
was  the  aristocratic  period,  and  Government  was  then, 
as  now,  absolute.  Cobbett  only  succeeded  in  squeezing 
himself  into  Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation.  The  palmy  days  of  the  private  member 
were  the  half-century  between  1832  and  1885,  before  the 
small  boroughs  like  Calne  were  abolished,  and  when 
the  middle  class  was  still  powerful  in  the  large  towns. 
This  was  the  period  of  men  like  Joseph  Hume,  Roe- 
buck, Horsman,  and  Lowe. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  considering  the  case  of  agita- 
tors. Great  movements  like  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Irish  Nationalism,  will 
always  produce  great  agitators  like  O'Connell,  Cobden, 
and  Parnell.  We  are  discussing  the  disappearance  of 
the  private  member  who  holds  his  own,  not  by  a  mass 
of  public  opinion  behind  him,  but  by  sheer  force  of 
brains,  like  Roebuck  or  Jennings.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  rule  of  democracy  should  be  unfavourable 
to  the  private  member.  The  reasons  we  think  are 
not  far  to  seek.  With  a  uniform  low  suffrage  and 
constituencies  rapidly  approaching  equality  in  size, 
variety  must  disappear,  and  discipline  must  grow 
stricter.  Disraeli  pointed  out  in  1874,  when  op- 
posing Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill  for  the  extension  of  house- 
hold franchise  to  the  counties,  that  on  the  variety  of 
our  constituencies  depended  the  truly  representative 
character  of  our  constitution,  representative,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  reflecting  every  phase  of  the  national  mind. 
Disraeli  was  right,  for  the  small  boroughs  elected  men 
of  independent  ability,  who  did  not  conceive  their  sole 
duty  to  be  voting  for  one  or  other  of  the  front  benches. 
But  the  present  constituencies  do  not  care  about  inde- 
pendent members.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
electors,  who  are  untouched  by  the  fierce  intellectual 
strife  of  S.  Stephen's  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Whips,  should  be  such  strict  disciplina- 
rians. The  truth  is  that  the  working-class  voters 
pay  very  little  attention  to  the  details  of  politics 
and  the  day-to-day  working  of  Parliament.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  their  own  interests.  In 
party  politics  a  few  names  and  one  or  two  broad 
principles  are  enough  for  them.  They  are  for  Salisbury 
or  Rosebery,  and  they  think  it  simply  "cheek"  that 
Jobson  should  differ  from  Mr.  Balfour  or  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  whom  he  was  returned  to  support.  Jobson's 
reasons  they  will  not  stay  to  hear,  unless  Jobson  supports 
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the  local  clubs  and  charities  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  If 
the  independent  member  is  not  encouraged  in  the  con- 
stituencies, he  is  still  less  so  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Whips  curse  him,  the  leaders  frown  on  him,  and  his 
friends  who  sit  near  him  tell  him  in  the  blunt 
vernacular  of  our  public  schools  that  he  is  an  ass,  or  a 
traitor,  or  both.  Thus  by  a  natural  process  the  private 
member,  as  a  factor  in  politics,  is  being  killed  out.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  some  regret  at  the  fact.  Some  of 
the  most  beneficial  reforms  of  the  century  were  initiated, 
and  in  some  cases  carried,  by  a  private  member.  Some 
of  the  worst  Governments  have  been  brought  to  book 
by  a  private  member.  We  owe  our  factory  and  sanitary 
legislation  to  Lord  Ashley  ;  and  it  was  John  Arthur 
Roebuck  who  exposed  the  incapacity  of  the  War  Office 
during  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  no  use  regretting  the 
inevitable  ;  and  with  another  redistribution  Bill  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  universal  suffrage  within  measur- 
able distance,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  private  member. 


A  RETURN  TO  COMMON  SENSE. 

THE  reversal  of  Imperial  policy  indicated  by  the 
Indian  Countervailing  Sugar  Act  recalls  the  ejacu- 
lation made  in  a  Hastings  hall  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  Lord  Salisbury  laid  bare  the  nakedness  of 
the  land  by  his  demonstration  of  England's  powerless- 
nessj  under  the  Cobdenite  rdgime,  to  protect  her  own 
trade,  and  force  terms  from  her  rivals  by  the  imposition 
or  threat  of  retaliatory  duties.  The  lucid  exposure  then 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  signal  for  hope  that 
the  return  to  common  sense  was  in  sight,  and  so  it  was 
interpreted  by  at  least  one  enthusiastic  patriot  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  audience  that  night.  Since  then  the  gather- 
ing strength  of  the  new  idea — the  old  idea  in  new  and 
adapted  form-  has  been  abundantly  manifest.  The 
"  Made  in  Germany  Scare,"  over  whose  early 
demise  Sir  William  Harcourt  giggled  with  un- 
warranted glee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  not  only  lived,  but  has  generated  healthy 
offspring  ;  and  even  hard-cased  permanent  officials  have 
been  forced  to  admit  the  practical  failure  of  Man- 
chesterism.  For  the  moment,  'tis  true,  the  spectre  of 
bad  trade  has  grown  dim  in  Englishmen's  vision,  and 
therewith  has  slackened  the  sense  of  urgent  need  for 
active  repentance,  in  so  far  as  bad  times  act  as  a  goad  ; 
but  two  other  factors  are  conspicuous  at  the  present 
time — the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry,  namely,  and 
the  need  for  reforming  taxation. 

The  pitiful  story  of  the  West  Indies  is  familiar 
enough  not  to  need  a  detailed  setting  forth  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  owing  to  the  system  adopted  by 
European  States  of  granting  export  bounties  on  beet 
sugar,  so  calculated  as  always  to  enable  the  exporter 
to  sell  at  a  price  approximating  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  West  Indian  sugar,  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  —  the  natural  home  of  sugar —  have  been 
reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty  and  the  brink  of  ruin. 
By  the  operation  of  the  bounties  the  market  of  the 
Mother-country  has  been  practically  closed  to  these 
colonies,  insomuch  that  of  the  total  import  into 
England  of  raw  sugar  in  1898,  amounting  to  over  14-0 
million  cwt.,  only  900,000  cwt.,  about  6  per  cent.,  came 
from  the  British  West  Indies.  Almost  the  sole  outlet 
left  to  them  is  the  United  States,  where  the  develop- 
ment of  sugar  plantations  in  the  Southern  States  and 
of  sugar-beet  fields  elsewhere,  with  now  Hawaii, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  soon  doubtless  of  the  Philip- 
pines, must  gradually  close  the  American  market. 
Nor  does  the  ruin  of  these  old  colonies  measure 
the  loss  which  the  Empire  sulTers  at  the  hands 
of  the  bounties.  The  development  of  the  sugar 
plantations  in  Australia  and  other  colonics  well 
suited  to  the  growth,  is  held  back  owing  to  the 
same  cause.  Moreover,  an  important  British  manu- 
facturing- industry  has  been  ruined  ;  for  the  bounties 
ate  granted  on  refined  as  well  as  on  unrefined 
sugar;  and  one  by  one  the  numerous  refineries  which 
gave  wealth  and  employment  to  London,  to  Liverpool, 
to  Bristol,  to  Glasgow  and  Greenock  and  to  Dublin, 
have  had  to  shut  down,  and  their  magnificent  plant  has 
gone  to  rust  or  been  sold  for  old  iron.     A  generation 


ago  there  were  twenty-eight  refineries  in  London  : 
to-day  there  are  two  ;  the  industry  has  died  out  of  Bristol 
and  Dublin  ;  in  the  Liverpool  and  Greenock  districts 
some  half-dozen  remain  as  representatives  of  the  many 
thriving  refineries  which  once  placed  sugar-making 
among  the  staple  industries.  To  pursue  the  collateral 
loss  thus  suffered  would  carry  us  beyond  our  space  ; 
yet  the  loss  of  work  among  engineers,  coopers  and  the 
rest  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  British  and 
colonial^  sugar  industries  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  crying  scandal  of  a  great  Empire  submitting  year 
after  year  to  this  loss  and  degradation  of  its  own 
industries  has  during  the  past  generation  appealed 
spasmodically  to  the  conscience  of  British  statesman- 
ship :  but,  so  far,  never  effectually.  Enslaved  by  the 
very  pedantry  of  Cobdenite  superstition,  no  Govern- 
ment hitherto  has  had  the  courage  to  take  either 
of  the  alternative  steps  to  abolish  the  scandal.  Govern- 
ments have  expressed  pious  hopes  that  European 
States  would  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts 
voluntarily  cease  from  giving  bounties  ;  but  they  have 
always  shrunk  from  imposing  a  countervailing  duty 
on  bounty-fed  sugar  or  from  prohibiting  its  entry 
into  our  ports.  They  have  not  restrained  themselves 
from  imposing  countervailing  duties  on  beer  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  or  rum  from  the  West  Indies,  or  against 
their  own  tobacco  manufacturers  by  the  institution  of 
the  Excise  :  the  countervailing  duty  is  in  common 
use  by  these  disciples  of  Cobden.  They  have, 
while  speaking  against  bounties,  stated  their  inability 
to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  since  an  import  duty 
is  contrary  to  Free-trade,  forgetting  the  while  that 
England  collects  a  fifth  of  its  public  revenue  from 
import  duties,  and  yet  calls  itself  Free-trade  ;  forgetting 
also  that  the  effect  of  the  countervailing  duty  would 
be  to  restore  Free-trade,  which  does  not,  and  cannot, 
exist  under  the  bounty  system.  They  have  tried  to 
creep  out  of  their  obligation  by  pleading  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  : 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  shamed  their 
plea  by  satisfactorily  and  easily  doing  the  very  thing. 
They  have  complained  that  countervailing  duties  would 
arouse  the  anger  of  the  European  States  ;  whereas  all 
European  States,  save  France,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  see  England  countervail  the  bounties, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  excuse  they  need  for  abolition. 
They  have  pleaded  cheapness,  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  cheapness  of  sugar  is  independent  of  bounties, 
although  it  is  endangered  by  their  continuance,  seeing 
that  the  cheapening  processes  which  might  be  intro- 
duced into  cane  sugar — naturally  the  cheaper  article — 
are  impossible  as  long  as  bounties  prevent  capital  and 
enterprise  embarking  in  an  industry  so  blighted.  But 
now  comes  the  action  of  India,  and  with  it  hope  for  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  The  exact  history  of  the  Indian 
Bill  yet  remains  to  be  told  ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
it  represents  no  revolt  from  Downing  Street  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  but  that  the  action 
has  been  taken  with  Downing  Street's  foreknowledge 
and  consent.  It  is  reasonable  to  go  even  farther,  and 
infer  that  the  Indian  Act  is  a  kite  flown  from  Downing 
Street.  So  it  has  been  interpreted  by  friends  and 
enemies  alike  ;  and  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  when 
the  news  first  came,  accepted  it  as  a  challenge  from  the 
Government  on  the  principle  of  countervailing  duties 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  this  view  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant that  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  which  at  first 
was  inclined  to  take  up  the  glove,  and  make  of  a  full- 
dress  debate  on  the  Indian  Bill  their  Armageddon  on 
the  whole  question,  is  now,  it  is  said,  anxious  to  let  the 
matter  slide.  If  this  be  true,  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  is  certainly  informed  with  discretion. 

Happily,  the  Treasury  Bench  is  committed  to  the 
principle.'  On  21  March  Mr.  McKenna  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  he  proposed  the  extension  of 
countervailing  duties  to  the  Mother-country.  Mr. 
Balfour's  reply  was  curious,  but  noteworthy,  and, 
despite  its  wording  is  essentially  a  committal  answer. 
Let  us  chronicle  it  word  for  word.  "  Without  discussing 
the  question  of  countervailing  duties  in  this  country,  I 
must  point  out  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  my  noble 
friend  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India  in  his  answer  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  India  a  great  indi- 
genous production  of  sugar,  which  under  ordinary  and 
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natural  conditions  of  trade  might  largely  increase.  As 
the  hon.  gentleman  knows,  there  is  no  indigenous  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  this  country."  As  a  statement  of 
fact,  this  was  not  quite  accurate,  for  the  refined  sugar 
for  which  Britain,  and  especially  London,  was  famous  a 
generation  since,  was  an  indigenous  manufacture,  if 
not  an  indigenous  production.  But  the  point  of  the 
statement  is  the  definition  of  the  Government's  test  of 
the  industrial  condition  which  justifies  protection — a 
condition  which  patently  exists  both  in  the  Mother- 
country  and  in  the  colonies.  It  is  a  committal  answer  ; 
for  it  applauded  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  though  inferentially,  yet  emphatically,  insisted  that 
like  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  must  be 
treated  in  like  manner.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
refusal  on  Tuesday  last  to  give  a  day  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  does  not  indicate  that  the  Govern- 
ment lacks  the  courage  of  its  own  opinions. 


PENSIONS   IN  CONCRETE. 

"C*  VERYONE  is  quite  tired  of  amateur  talk  and 
-l—*  amateur  schemes  for  providing  pensions  for  the 
peer  in  old  age.  We  are  all  bewildered,  as  well  we 
may  be,  with  a  hundred  different  plans,  no  two  of  which 
proceed  upon  the  same  principles  or  upon  the  same 
facts.  Agreed  as  we  are  that  something  must  be  done, 
we  want  to  get  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  ;  and 
the  concrete  can  be  reached  only  through  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  present  Government.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Holland's  Bill  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognises  this  fact.  We  are  to  have  no  more 
Committees  inquiring  only  into  plans  impossible  on 
the  face  of  them,  carefully  excluding  any  they 
might  have  found  practicable.  Surely  this  time  we 
shall  not  have  the  selection  of  a  Committee 
from  whom  a  merely  negative  report  could  have 
been  predicted  with  certainty  by  a.nyone  who  knew 
its  composition  and  the  question  to  be  decided. 
Also,  our  notions  of  thrift  have  been  revised,  and  at 
last  it  appears  to  be  understood  that  a  working-man  may 
manifest  thriftiness  in  other  ways  than  by  depriving  his 
family  of  their  due  advantages  in  order  to  purchase  for 
himself  a  deferred  annuity.  The  hesitating  and  dis- 
ingenuous stage  has  been  passed  and  the  new  and,  we 
hope,  final  Committee  to  be  appointed  will  consider  a 
definite  plan  embodied  in  a  Bill,  the  introduction  of 
which  the  Government  welcomed  on  the  specific  ground 
that  in  its  principle  it  observed  the  conditions  to  which 
any  pension  Bill  must  conform.  It  is  not  a  universal 
scheme  making  more  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the 
State  than  can  be  borne  and  not  distinguishing  between 
the  thrifty  and  the  improvident.  Nor  is  it  a  contributory 
scheme,  such  having  been  shown  to  be  impossible  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  classes  for  whom  the  pensions 
are  intended,  and  not  desirable  economically  or  socially 
even  if  possible.  About  the  non-feasibility  of  these 
schemes  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  hesitation.  It  more- 
over comes  into  operation  immediately,  and  its  test  of 
thrift  is  accepted,  we  may  well  believe,  on  the  plain 
ground  that  it  is  simple  and  imposes  upon  would-be 
pensioners  the  duty  of  providing  by  insurance  in  friendly 
societies  against  the  misfortunes  of  sickness  and  death, 
which  are  responsible  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  vast 
burden  of  the  Poor  Law  now  borne  by  the  ratepayers 

A  beginning  has  to  be  made  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Holland  shows  a  true  appreciation  of  the  facts, 
as  we  should  expect  from  one  who  knows  the  working- 
man  in  his  own  country,  as  we  might  say.  He  has 
avoided  beginning  an  experiment  with  extremes  which 
involve  impossibilities  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme, 
or  the  profound  "Spectator"  plan  for  keeping  the 
expense  within  reasonable  limits  by  fixing  the  pension 
age  at  seventy-five,  bridging  over  the  interval  from 
sixty-five  with  annuities  purchased  from  friendly  or 
insurance  societies,  or  by  private  charities  of  employers 
and  others.  Cheapness  it  certainly  has,  for  working-men 
are  usually  dead  before  they  near  that  fixed  period  ;  but 
it  is  suitable  for  lawyers  and  clergymen  who,  however, 
are  not  exactly  the  classes  to  be  benefited.  We  fancy 
Mr.  .Holland  would  know  by  the  instinct  of  experience 


that  such  a  plan  proposed  to  an  East  End  audience 
would  strike  them  as  an  unkind  essay  in  humour  rather 
than  as  a  practical  contribution  to  the  inquiry.  But 
after  all  every  pension  scheme  must  be  an  experiment. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  in  his  speech  that  there  is 
no  definite  information  to  be  obtained  except  by 
experience  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Reid  pointed  out  the  other 
day  that  nobody  can  say  what  proportion  of  persons 
who  reach  sixty-five  are  likely  to  apply  for  pensions. 
It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  led  Mr.  Holland  to  find 
in  the  Friendly  Societies  both  the  persons  and  the  test  of 
thrift  with  which  a  beginning  may  safely  be  made.  An 
estimate  more  or  less  exact  may  be  formed  of  probable 
cost.  The  appalling  total  of  twenty  for  forty  millions 
under  a  universal  scheme,  according  as  the  age  is 
fixed  at  sixty-five  or  sixty,  is  replaced  by  the  more 
manageable  sum  of  between  three  and  four  millions. 
This  indeed  is  a  large  sum,  but  the  advantage  is  that  it 
is  to  be  spent  on  people  who,  by  having  previously 
exercised  the  thrift  of  providing  by  insurance  against 
sickness  and  death,  have  kept  down  the  expenses  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  mostly  in  its  worst  form  of  out-door 
relief.  Much  of  the  ten  millions  now  spent  on  paupers 
would  be  saved  if  the  prospect  of  a  pension  should  in- 
duce many  who  now  make  no  provision  against 
misfortune  to  become  members  of  Friendly  Societies. 
The  saving  on  the  one  hand  would  progress  auto- 
matically with  the  increase  of  the  pension  fund  on  the 
other ;  and  hardly  anything  can  be  conceived  of  more 
advantage  to  the  nation  than  to  find  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  habit  of  insurance  in  Friendly 
Societies  amongst  those  of  the  working  classes 
who  at  present  neglect  it.  We  must  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  The 
very  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  increase  their  member- 
ship ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  upon  examination 
by  the  Committee  that  the  societies  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  fettered  by  the  machinery  which  makes  them 
the  medium  of  paying  over  the  pensions  granted  by  the 
County  Councils.  The  societies  will  be  ill  advised  it 
they  do  not  show  themselves  eager  to  promote  the 
acceptance  of  a  scheme  which  aims  at  saving 
them  from  drifting  into  a  position  of  financial 
unsoundness  due  to  their  attempts  to  give  pensions, 
under  the  guise  of  sick  pay,  to  members  who  have 
passed  the  working  age. 

The  Bill  does  not,  of  course,  meet  all  difficulties, 
but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  found  a 
real  one  in  the  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  pension 
fund  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  poor  are 
the  poor  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a  locality  ;  nor 
is  there  the  same  necessity,  on  grounds  of  economic 
administration,  to  burthen  the  localities  as  under 
the  Poor  Law  system.  There  are  real  difficulties, 
however,  in  such  points  as  the  breakdown  and  in- 
solvency of  Friendly  Societies.  As  men  advance  in 
years  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  admission  into 
other  societies.  There  is,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
members  becoming  temporarily  chargeable  to  the 
Poor  Law  owing  to  special  causes  such  as  bad 
trade  preventing  them  keeping-  up  their  subscriptions 
to  the  societies.  It  is  still  more  serious  that  under 
this  scheme,  and  under  all  but  a  universal  scheme, 
women  must  be  to  a  great  extent  excluded.  As  far  as 
can  be  done,  indeed,  provision  is  made  for  the  widows 
of  members  ;  but  this  is  only  a  palliative.  Women  are 
formally  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  scheme, 
but  their  power  to  avail  themselves  of  them  are  unfor- 
tunatelyunder  present  conditions  considerably  restricted. 
Such  difficulties  must  be  met  with  knowledge,  honest 
inquiry,  and  sympathy,  and  not  shirked  with  the  com- 
placency of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  which 
sees  no  difficulties  that  cannot  be  solved  in  the  Work- 
house. 


EASTER. 

HISTORICAL  commemorations  have  a  strange 
attraction  for  the  modern  mind.  The  vulgarity 
of  prosaic  existence  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of 
city  life  is  in  a  measure  redeemed  by  an  unending  series 
of  pageants,  designed  to  link  the  present  with  the  past 
and  to  vindicate  for  the  living  their  partnership  in  the 
greatness  of  those  who  are   gone.     Christianity  is 
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emphatically  an  historical  religion  ;  its  distinctive  creed 
professes  to  be  a  rehearsal  of  facts.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  modern  passion  for  historical  commemorations 
accords  very  easily  with  the  inevitable  disposition  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  perpetuate  and  emphasise  by 
solemn  observance  the  original  events  of  Christian 
history.  Of  these  events  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful 
is  that  which  is  celebrated  throughout  Christendom 
on  Easter  Day.  Belief  in  the  Resurrection  created 
Christianity,  and  transformed  the  repulsive  humiliation 
of  the  Passion  into  a  wondrous  and  winning  Mystery 
of  Divine  Love. 

The  primitive  Christian  celebrated  Easter  without 
the  shadows  of  doubt  crossing  the  horizon  of  his  mind, 
and  striking  the  chill  of  a  terrible  anxiety  into  his 
heart,  but  the  thoughtful  modern  Christian  no  longer 
enjoys  that  attitude  of  unsuspecting  belief.  He  goes 
to  his  festival  with  a  burden  on  his  mind,  and  rehearses 
the  venerable  formulas  of  Paschal  rejoicing  with  a  half- 
suspicion  that  he  is  saying  more  than  he  is  entitled  to 
say,  and  indulging  himself  in  emotions  which  could  not 
abide  the  scrutiny  of  his  reason.  Unquestionably  there 
are  difficulties  which  cannot  be  ignored  about  the  fact 
which  the  Easter  festival  assumes.  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  matter  of  history,  and  they  are  no  mean 
authorities  which  affirm  that  the  attestation  of  history 
to  this  fact  is  direct,  cumulative,  and  ample.  That  may 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  fact 
is  left  out  of  count,  but  when  this  is  reckoned  with  who 
can,  on  the  basis  merely  of  the  evidence,  affirm  the 
Resurrection  ?  What,  at  best,  is  the  value  of  human 
testimony?  Experience  accumulates  examples  of  the 
insecurity  of  that  basis  for  belief :  but,  allow  its 
sufficiency,  what  is  the  actual  testimony  which  we 
possess  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  Resurrection  ?  Can  it 
be  successfully  disputed  that  the  New  Testament 
documents  are  mutually  inconsistent  ?  Is  it  certain  or 
even  probable  that  S.  Paul  believed  in  the  physical 
resurrection  of  the  Crucified,  that  the  tomb  which 
received  the  Body  of  the  Lord  on  Good  Friday  was 
empty  on  the  morning  of  Easter?  Is  the  description  of 
the  risen  Christ  in  the  narratives  of  S.  Luke  and 
S.  John  either  coherent  or  even  thinkable  ?  How  can 
we  reconcile  in  a  single  conception  a  body  which  passes 
as  a  ghost  through  doors  and  walls,  and  that  which 
has  flesh  and  bones,  and  nourishes  itself  with  material 
food  ?  And,  even  if  these  difficulties  can  be  removed, 
is  there  any  escape  from  Harnack's  position  that 
"however  firm  may  have  been  the  faith  of  the  disciples 
in  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  their  midst,  and  it  was 
firm,  to  believe  in  appearances  which  others  have  had 
is  a  frivolity  which  is  always  revenged  by  rising 
doubts"? 

Such  questions,  and  the   list    might    be  greatly 
extended,  can  hardly  be  avoided  by  the  honest  student. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  with  F.  D.  Maurice  to  base  our 
acceptance  of  the  fact  of  Christ's  Resurrection  less  on 
the  testimonies  of  the  New  Testament  than  on  the 
profound  and  far-reaching  harmony  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  instincts  of  humanity,  the  courses  of  human 
thought,  and  the  interests  of  human  life.    "  If  there  is 
nothing  to  convince  us  but  human  testimony — nothing 
above  it  which  enables  us  to  test  it — what  power  could 
it  have  over  any  human  spirit  ?    There  is  to  me  an 
overpowering  evidence  for   the  Resurrection   in  the 
concurrence  of  the  testimony  through  all  nature,  and  in 
my  own  being,  that  Death  must  have  been  overcome, 
that  it  cannot  be  my  master  as  my  downward  inclination 
leads  me  to  think  it  is — with  the  testimony  of  straight- 
forward honest  men,   'We  saw  Him  after  He  was 
risen,  though  we  thought  the  thing  too  good  to  be 
true.'    But  their  testimony  without  the  other  could  not 
affect  me.    I  must  cast  it  aside,  let  those  who  spoke  it 
have  been  ever  so  honest.    God's  testimony  has  made 
man's  credible.     And  so  the  most  civilised  part  of  the 
world  has  become  a  Christendom,  and  its  power  of 
doing  any  of  the  works  of  civilisation  -  of  effecting  any 
works  which  defy  death  and  assume  the  victory  of 
life-  has  been  another  testimony  of  the  Resurrection, 
immeasurably   stronger    than    the    arguments    of  all 
divines  and  apologists." 

Acceptance  of  the  fac  t  of  the  Resurrection  being  thus 
based  on  considerations  largely  independent  of  the 
documents,   we  should    approach    their  interpretation 


without  the  cruel  anxieties  which  commonly  afflict  the 
student.  The  fact  being  secure  in  its  essence,  namely, 
the  continuous  and  energetic  life  of  Christ  after  death, 
we  can  attempt  to  discover  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  fact  without  undue  distraction.  The 
testimony  of  S.  Paul  must  evidently  determine  the 
interpretation  of  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  famous  argument  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Corinthian  Epistle  assumes  the  identity  in  character 
of  the  "  spiritual  body  "  which  at  the  general  Resurrec- 
tion all  believers  shall  receive,  and  the  body  of  the 
Risen  Christ.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not 
overstate  the  Pauline  position  when  he  affirmed  that  it 
properly  excluded  the  miraculous  element  from  Christ's 
Resurrection.  "It  is  quite  possible  that  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  may  be  found  hereafter  to  be  no  miracle 
at  all  in  the  scientific  sense.  It  foreshadows  and  begins 
the  general  Resurrection  ;  when  that  general  Resurrec- 
tion comes  we  may  find  that  it  is,  after  all,  the  natural 
issue  of  physical  laws  always  at  work."  The  Pauline 
argument  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  risen  Christ, 
and  affects  in  a  very  important  degree  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Evangelic  narratives.  For  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  general  Resurrection  has  greatly  changed. 
No  one  now  dreams  of  a  physical  resuscitation  ;  the 
simple  faith  which  induced  the  primitive  believer  to 
touch  his  forehead  at  the  words  of  the  creed  "  in 
hujus  carnis  resurrectionem,"  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  reasonable  conception.  We  dismiss  from  mind 
all  thought  of  a  material  body,  we  think  of  the  imma- 
terial conditions  of  identity,  and  reconcile  ourselves 
without  difficulty  to  the  evident  witness  of  our  senses, 
the  total  dispersion  of  the  physical  under  the  action  of 
natural  laws.  The  risen  Christ  had  such  a  body  as  we 
imagine  for  ourselves  ;  in  His  case  also  the  material 
elements  were  dissolved  and  dispersed  by  the  subtle 
alchemy  of  death,  and  from  the  grave  emerged  for  Him 
also  a  body  truly  spiritual.  If  in  the  Evangelic  records 
there  are  statements  which  conflict  with  this  conclusion, 
we  are  entitled  to  attribute  them  to  the  misconceptions 
of  the  Evangelists,  whose  notions  of  resurrection  were 
naturally  coloured  by  the  gross  Rabbinic  doctrines 
which  prevailed  in  their  environment.  The  Christo- 
phanies  enumerated  by  S.  Paul  are  plainly  spiritual. 
As  he  himself  saw  the  risen  Lord  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  so  did  the  older  Apostles  see  Him  in  the 
upper  room,  and  by  the  lake  shore,  and  on  the  Galilean 
mountain.  "There  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  S. 
Paul  presupposed  a  physical  Christophany  in  the  case 
of  the  older  Apostles.  Had  he  done  so  he  could  not 
have  put  his  own  experience  on  a  level  with  theirs.  But 
since  he  does  this,  we  must  conclude  that  he  looked 
upon  the  visions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  light 
as  his  own.  The  statement  of  the  Apostle  negatives 
not  only  sense  perception,  but  also  all  intercourse  with 
the  Christ  dependent  upon  the  senses.  It  can  only  be 
a  spiritual  vision  that  is  in  question."  On  this  hypo- 
thesis neither  the  difference  of  the  aspects  under  which 
the  risen  Christ  is  related  to  have  appeared,  nor  the 
fact  that  He  appeared  only  to  His  own  disciples,  presents 
any  real  difficulty.  He  appeared  as  He  willed  to  appear, 
and  where  the  perception  of  His  risen  body  is  concerned 
the  old  Christian  formula  holds  to.  ayia  tois  dyt'ois, 
there  must  be  correspondence  between  the  two,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit  the  eye  of  faith  alone  perceives. 

So  presented  the  statement  of  the  Creed  does  not 
seem  antagonistic  to  the  conclusions  of  science.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  much  in  science  which  commends 
and  facilitates  the  Christian  conviction.  The  phenomena 
of  hypnotism,  to  give  but  one  example,  compel  a  modest 
attitude  in  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  thorough- 
going materialism.  Moreover  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  is  seen  to  have  little  in  common  with  other 
alleged  resurrections.  It  does  not  belong  to  a  class  of 
events,  but  in  all  human  experience  is  absolutely 
unique:  for  death  is  not  denied  but  emphatically 
asserted.  Christ  rose  not  to  resume  the  earthly  life 
under  the  old  conditions,  and  then,  after  a  longer  Of 
shorter  interval,  to  finally  pass  away.  He  rose  under 
new  conditions  to  live  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  never 
more  lo  anno  under  the  bondage  of  the  material.  And 
herein  He  discovered  to  view  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
race,  and,  in  the  striking  phrase  of  the  Apostle, 
"  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light." 
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TENNYSON  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

WHEN  the  broad-leaved  sallow  shows  once  more 
the  soft  yellow  catkin,  and  the  storm-cock  forgets 
its  winter  wildness  and  the  ringdove  on  mild  April 
days  hovers  in  mid  air  over  its  nesting-  trees  and  the 
village  children  make  posies  of  the  white  violets  grow- 
ing under  the  thorn  hedges  on  the  chalk  hillsides,  then 
the  lover  of  nature  will  away  with  his  books  and  go 
to  the  sheltered  lanes  and  coppices  which  Spring  first 
reaches.  In  the  vigour  and  promise  of  the  real  open- 
ing days  of  Spring  we  may  year  after  year,  in 
defiance  of  time  and  trouble,  renew  for  a  little  while 
our  boyhood,  feel  the  "child's  heart  within  the 
man's "  move  and  tremble,  as  Wordsworth  felt  it 
when  he  lay  upon  the  grass  and  listened  to  the  illusive 
cuckoo.  To  handle  the  early  song  thrush's  clutch 
of  bold  blue,  black-spotted  eggs,  to  come  upon  the 
fragile  wood  anemones  in  bloom,  to  listen  to  the 
miniature  bleating  of  the  "nanny  goat  of  the  air" — 
there  are  no  joys  so  great  as  these  to  be  found  in  any 
books  about  nature,  not  even  in  that  one  which  contains 
"  Bits  of  Oak  Bark  "  and  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer." 
There  are  books,  however,  that  make  the  wild  life  of 
England  still  more  precious  to  those  who  have  set 
much  store  by  such  things  from  childhood  ;  that  put 
into  living  words  joys,  which,  feeling  deeply  ourselves, 
we  vainly  strive  to  communicate  in  our  own  halting 
language  to  others.  [It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that 
chose  the  nesting  time,  and  the  revival  of  nature,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  popular  edition  of  Tennyson's 
life.  Love  of  nature  is  the  great  thing  about  Tennyson, 
more  than  his  patriotism,  though  not  more  than  his 
poetry,  because  it  was  his  poetry.*]  The  sound  of  the 
snipe  is  "dear  and  still  dearer  for  its  mystery"  after 
we  have  read  of  it  in  Tennyson  ;  the  olive-brown, 
bronzed  eggs  of  the  nightingale  acquire  for  us  an 
added  interest  when  we  recall  the  same  poet's  beautiful 
thought  about  the  music  of  the  moon  sleeping  within 
their  shells.  Among  writers  of  this  age  no  poet  can 
be  classed  with  Tennyson  as  delineator  of  the  wild  life 
of  English  woods  and  fields  and  moorlands.  In 
the  Tennyson  "Memoir"  we  are  shown  how  con- 
scientiously the  poet  studied  the  wild  life  observed 
during  his  walks  in  Hampshire,  how  keenly  he  sought 
out  information  respecting  the  birds  and  plants  of  the 
wayside.  It  was  not  enough  for  Tennyson,  as  it  has 
been  for  most  poets,  to  be  steeped  in  the  beauties 
and  healing  influences  of  nature.  He  would  dive 
and  delve  in  bird  and  plant  life  for  himself,  and 
find  out  the  proper  names  and  habits  of  what  lived  and 
grew  around  him  before  giving  to  the  world  those 
perfect  word-pictures  of  his.  Slight  must  have  been 
his  patience  with  writers  who  make  poetic  license 
an  excuse  for  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  nature. 
One  questions  indeed  whether  so  true  a  lover  of 
accuracy  could  have  much  sympathy  with  the  splendid 
exaggerations  of  Shelley,  who  wrote  of  the  whist- 
ling noise  of  dead  leaves  making  the  birds  aghast, 
and  of  water-lilies  so  bright  they  "  lit  the  oak  that 
overhung  the  hedge."  On  the  other  hand  scarcely 
could  he  have  failed  to  take  delight  in  Shelley's 

.  .  .  .  "  bee  like  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's," 

or  the  same  poet's  "  moonlight  coloured  may,"  and 

.  .  .  .  "  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved." 

The  "bee  like  ephemeris"  Tennyson  may  have  seen 
in  his  own  Isle  of  Wight  garden  on  summer  and  mild 
autumn  days.  His  habits  of  close  observation,  especially 
of  English  birds,  must  have  grown  early  in  life,  for  not 
a  few  of  his  perfect  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  short 
poems  which  preceded  "  Locksley  Hall."  In  the  fjord- 
deep  little  poem,  "My  life  is  full  of  weary  days," 
we  have  the  lines  : 

"And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush'd  with  may, 
Ring  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay."  ?S.J 

To  anyone  who  has  spent  a  good  portion  of  his 
boyhood  in  a    "gleaming    wood"    in    the   south  of 


*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  A  Memoir  by  His  Son.  Popular 
Edition  in  one  vol.    Macmi'.Ian.  1899. 


England,  this  description  of  the  jay's  note  of  protest 
or  fussy  alarm  appeals  irresistibly.  And  what  a  picture, 
too,  of  the  woodland  spring  this  same  poem  unfolds  in 
its  "  sappy  field  and  wood,"  its  "showery  gray,"  its 
"  '"ug^ed  barks  "  beginning  to  bud  again  ! 

"  And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow." 

Such  a  resting-place  might  half  cheat  the  last  long 
night  of  its  terrors. 

The  jay  is  hardly  one  of  the  favourite  birds  of  our 
poets,  but  the  swallow,  which  to-day  or  to-morrow 
will  be  flying  over  English  meadows  again,  comes  into 
several  of  Tennyson's  poems.  In  the  "  Dying  Swan" 
we  have  the  haunting  lines  : 

"  Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will." 

In  the  "  Poet's  Song,"  which  Kingsley,  ever  aglow 
with  enthusiasm,  declared  to  be  the  finest  lyric  in  the 
language, 

"  The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee." 

In  the  1887  edition  it  is  "  hunted  the  bee,"  though 
the  bee  changed  into  "  the  fly  "  later  on — more  correct, 
if  perhaps  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  the  ear.  One 
swallow,  says  the  old  saw,  does  not  make  a  summer, 
but  many,  according  to  Shelley,  do,  for  we  have  his 
"swallow  summer"  as  well  as  "owlet  night"  and 
"wild  swan  youth,"  the  swan  which  paused  in  its 
cloud  to  listen  to  that  astonishing  Poet's  Song, 
that  put  the  nightingale  out  of  conceit  with  himself 
and  caused  the  wild  hawk  to  leave  tearing  its  prey  and 
stare.  Beautiful,  however,  as  Tennyson's  swallow 
pictures  are,  they  pale  before  Jefferies'  description  of 
the  "white  backed  eaved  swallow"  in  the  intense 
"Meadow  Thoughts."  Another  favourite  is  the  martin. 
There  are  in  the  "Day  Dream"  "roof  haunting 
martins "  that  "warm  their  eggs,"  and  in  "  Aylmer's 
Field"  one  of  Edith's  cottages  has  "martin  haunted 
eaves  : "  both  recall  Shakespeare's  "  temple  haunting 
martlet."  The  plover,  which  appears  in  "Locksley 
Hall,"  "The  May  Queen"  and  the  scathing  "Come 
not,  when  I  am  dead,"  is  of  course  the  familiar 
peewit  or  silver  plover,  a  bird  that  might  well  take  the 
fancy  of  a  poet  by  its  quaint  ways,  its  bold  plumage 
with  crest  elevated  or  depressed  at  will,  and  its  cry 
so  frequent  on  moonlit  nights  in  spring.  In  April 
the  bird  will,  as  Conway  well  expresses  it,  "  fly  round 
and  round  tossing  and  tumbling  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  country  resound  with  the  echoes 
of  its  endless  '  peewit ! '  and  thus  lead  the  intruder 
further  and  further  from  its  nest."  But  it  will  do 
much  the  same  at  other  times,  when  it  has  neither 
eggs  nor  young.  How  greatly  do  the  curlews  of 
"  Locksley  Hall"  bring  before  us  the  desolation  of  the 
scene  ! 

"  Dreary    gleams   about    the  moorland   flying  over 
Locksley  Hall." 

The  curlew,  called  numenius,  "new  moon,"  from 
the  crescented  shape  of  its  beak,  loves  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth  :  its  loud  clear  whistle,  re- 
ferred to  by  Tennyson,  is  the  call  in  spring  of  the 
male  to  the  female,  a  sort  of  love  song,  like  the 
nightjar's  vibration,  or  the  hum  of  the  "  dropping 
snipe "  to  which  we  are  introduced  in  the  exquisite 
lines  "To  a  Mourner."  The  "  many  wintered  crow" 
of  "Locksley  Hall,"  leading  the  clanging  rookery 
home,  is  a  slight  and  deliberate  lapse  from  strict 
accuracy.  "Many  wintered  crow"  —  the  Annom 
cornix  of  Horace  perhaps — is  here  not  a  crow  at  all 
but  a  rook.  Rooks  there  were,  too,  in  Maud's 
garden,  and  a  "black  republic"  in  the  grounds  of 
Sir  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism,  roused  at  daybreak  by 
the  old  worldling  on  his  cruel  quests.  The  "moan  of 
doves  ;  "  the  "  wrangling  "  of  the  jackdaw,  the  "  boom- 
ing "  of  the  bittern,  and  almost  above  all  the  "  low  pre- 
amble "  of  the  nightingale  are  absolutely  true  to  nature 
There  are  many  other  bird  pictures  and  similes  scattered 
through  Tennyson's  poems,  amongst  them  one  of  the 
"  fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens" — which  is  probably 
not  the  rare  fire  crest,  lately  found  in  Brecon,  but  the 
gold  crest — and  several  of  the  red  linnet,  evidently  a 
favourite  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything 
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so  rare  and  so  perfect  as  that  "first  low  matin  chirp  " 
of  the  birds  of  the  loveliest  lyric  in  the  "  Princess." 

.  .  .  "in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds." 

There  are  few  things  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  one's  wholesome  measure  of  sleep  curtailed  ;  but 
one  of  those  few  is  to  hear  the  small  birds  breaking 
into  song,  faint  desultory  at  first,  anon  "full  quire,"  in 
the  prime  hours  of  a  fresh  spring  morning. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  BOAT  RACE. 

IN  the  year  1887  Cambridge  cleared  the  board  at 
Henley  and  in  1888  they  won  the  Boat  Race  very 
easily  with  a  magnificent  crew.  It  seems  a  long  way  to 
go  back  in  writing  an  account  of  last  Saturday's  race,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  history  of  the  University 
Boat  Race  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  order  to  realise 
the  importance  of  their  victory  to  the  C.U.B.C.  In 
1888  the  standard  of  Cambridge  rowing  touched  its 
highest  point,  and  so  delighted  were  the  authorities 
with  their  crew  of  that  year  that  they  again  rowed 
the  identical  eight  men  in  1889.  It  was  that  course, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  that  started  the 
subsequent  collapse  in  their  rowing,  for  little  or  no 
trouble  was  taken  with  the  Trial  Eights  in  the  end  of 
1888,  and  the  new  men  who  should  have  been  most 
carefully  coached  were  sadly  neglected.  In  1890  and 
1 891  Oxford  won  after  a  hard  race,  and  in  1892,  1893, 
1894  and  1895  they  won  very  easily.  In  1896  they  won 
after  being  led  all  the  way,  but  in  the  race  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  much  the  better  crew,  and  had  the 
stations  been  reversed,  they  must  have  won  with  great 
ease.  In  1897  they  again  won  very  easily,  while  last 
year  the  race  owing  to  the  weather  afforded  little 
or  no  test  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  crews.  In 
1894  after  the  fourth  successive  victory  of  Oxford, 
there  arose  a  series  of  unfortunate  disputes  between 
the  leading  college  boat  clubs,  disputes  which  were 
embittered  by  the  fact  that  certain  persons  who  were 
old  enough  to  have  known  better  allowed  their 
names  to  be  identified  with  those  of  the  contending 
factions.  The  resident  undergraduate  members  of  a 
college  or  university  boat  club  are  quite  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  and  when  men  are  invited 
to  assist  in  the  coaching  of  a  crew,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  coaching  and  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  boat  club. 

After  the  race  of  1897  Mr.  W.  Dudley  Ward  was 
elected  President  of  the  C.U.B.C.  and  although  he  was 
not  able  to  row,  he  distinguished  himself  during  his 
term  of  office  by  inviting  Mr.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher  of 
Oxford  to  coach  the  Cambridge  crew.  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  undoubtedly  the  right  man  for  the  post.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  impartial,  and  his 
sole  object  was  to  get  together  the  best  possible  crew 
and  to  teach  them  to  row  in  the  best  possible  way. 
The  work  of  restoring  Cambridge  rowing  to  its  proper 
level  was  no  light  task,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  set  to  work 
with  that  energy  which  formerly  characterised  his 
rowing,  and  owing  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  most  of 
those  who  came  under  his  care,  he  has  succeeded  not 
only  in  effecting  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  rowing 
on  the  Cam,  but  also  in  turning  out  a  University  crew 
good  enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  disaster  and  to  win  the 
Boat  Race.  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  who  rowed  for 
Cambridge  some  forty  years  ago  and  who  presided  at 
the  dinner  after  the  race  on  Saturday,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
Cambridga  win  without  tke  assistance  of  an  Oxford 
coach,  an  opinion  which  is  no  doubt  shared  by  all 
Cambridge  men  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
could  not  have  clone  better  in  the  circumstances  than 
call  in  Mr.  Fletcher.  They  have  tried  every  other 
expedient.  In  1895  they  had  elected  as  their  president 
Mr.  J.  B.  Close  of  First  Trinity,  who  rowed  as  long  ago 
as  1872,  and  in  i8<)7  they  had  entrusted  the  coaching  of 
the  crew  to  Mr.  Trevor  Jones  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  had 
had  no  personal  experience  of  first-class  rowing,  but 
was  considered  by  some  to  be  a  capable  coach.  Both 
of  these  experiments  embittered  rather  than  allayed  the 
ill-fettling  between  the  colleges.    Since  Mr.  Fletcher 


undertook  the  coaching  these  quarrels  have  gradually 
died  down  and  have  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally 
disappeared,  while  the  standard  of  Cambridge  rowing 
has  been  raised  all  round. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly 
off  the  Surrey  shore,  a  circumstance  which  made  that 
station  at  least  two  lengths  better  than  the  other  in  the 
first  two  miles.  At  the  end  of  two '  miles  Cambridge 
were  just  two  lengths  ahead,  and  it  was  fairly  evident 
that  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them  for 
that  distance.  Over  the  whole  course  Cambridge  were 
much  the  better  crew.  Mr.  Gold  started  at  39  to  Mr. 
Gibbon's  35,  and  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  Oxford 
were  about  six  feet  in  front.  At  the  Soap  Works 
Oxford  were  half  a  length  ahead,  but  Cambridge  with 
the  station  in  their  favour  rapidly  drew  up  ;  and, 
although  Oxford  held  on  to  them  pluckily  for  a  short 
time,  they  were  nearly  half  a  length  to  the  good  at 
Hammersmith  Bridge.  Soon  after  Hammersmith  the 
race  was  all  over,  and  in  the  rough  water  in  Corney 
Reach  which  they  negotiated  very  well  Cambridge 
increased  their  lead  every  stroke.  Mr.  Fenner's  verdict 
was  three  and  a  quarter  lengths. 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  difference  between  the 
styles  of  the  two  crews,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  of  Cambridge  was  very  much  the  better  of  the 
two.  They  did  not  use  their  legs  soon  enough,  but 
they  lifted  their  bodies  well  up  from  the  stretchers  and 
they  used  their  slides  well  right  to  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
which  gave  them  a  hard  and  well-marked  finish  and 
kept  their  boat  travelling  fast  between  the  strokes.  In 
the  matter  of  recovery  they  improved  considerably 
during  the  last  few  days.  Oxford  never  really  learned 
to  combine  their  leg  and  body  work,  and  were  conse- 
quently extremely  deficient  in  driving  power  against  a 
head  wind.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  there 
is  an  Oxford  and  a  Cambridge  style  of  rowing.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  case  although  the  two  crews  have 
often  as  they  did  this  year  fallen  short  of  the  ideal  which 
they  both  aim  at  in  entirely  different  respects.  In  1888 
and  1889  the  leg  work  and  swing  of  the  Cambridge 
crews  were  magnificent  as  compared  with  that  of  Oxford, 
and  in  1890  it  was  superiority  in  this  all  important 
respect  that  enabled  Oxford  to  row  Cambridge  down 
about  half  way  over  the  course.  In  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895  and  1897  the  swing  and  sliding  of  the  Oxford 
crews  were  very  good,  while  that  of  the  Cambridge 
crews  of  those  years  was  indifferent.  Last  year  the 
sliding  of  Cambridge  was  better  than  that  of  Oxford, 
but  the  latter  would  certainly  have  won,  even  if  the 
conditions  had  not  been  unequal,  as  they  had  a  much 
stronger  and  more  experienced  lot  of  men.  One  Uni- 
versity has  sometimes  excelled  in  one  particular  respect 
for  several  years  in  succession  and  so  given  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  two  Universities  teach  different  styles  of 
rowing-,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge coaches  have  been  agreed  for  many  a  long  day 
as  to  the  correct  style  in  which  the  ideal  oar  ought  to 
row. 


BAYREUTH  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

WHENEVER  I  hear  of  the  impossibility  of  doing 
things  well  at  Covent  Garden  I  wink  with  the 
supernatural  sagacity  of  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter.  The  insufficient  depth  of  the  stage  appears 
to  me  no  excuse  for  a  prima  donna  who  stands  over  the 
prompter's  box  and  squeals  out  of  time  and  tune,  and 
limited  space  in  the  wings  does  not  properly  account 
for  the  mistakes  of  an  orchestra  that  has  never  been 
rehearsed.  When  Mr.  Higgins  tells  me  the  difficult ies 
under  which  the  Covent  Garden  management  labours, 
I  always  pretend  to  agree  with  him,  and  go  away  more 
firmly  set  than  ever  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
management's  first  duty  to  discover  its  difficulties  and 
to  circumvent  or  overcome  them.  Difficulties,  in  fact, 
seem  to  me  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  mutter.  At  the 
Grand  Opera  here  in  Paris,  for  example,  the  manage- 
ment has  everything  that  the  most  exacting  and  least 
competent  management  could  desire;  and  yet,  as  I 

pointed  out  some  months  ago,  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  operas  more  shabbily,  less  adequately,  produced 
than  at  the  Grand  Qrtera.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  there  are  no  facilities  whatever 
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for  operatic  representations.  The  stage  is  minute, 
the  slope  of  it  is  absurd,  there  are  no  modern 
lighting-  arrangements.  Yet  at  Monte  Carlo  I  have 
just  seen  an  opera  produced  with  a  perfection  and  a 
certainty  that  equalled  the  perfection  and  certainty  of 
Bayreuth  in  some  respects  and  left  Bayreuth  far  behind 
in  others.  Mr.  de  Lara's  ideal  is,  of  course,  Bayreuth. 
The  doors  are  closed  at  the  beginning  of  each  act  and 
not  opened  till  the  end  ;  the  theatre  is  darkened  ;  the 
orchestra  is  out  of  sight  of  all  save  an  unhappy  front 
row  of  stalls  ;  there  are  fairly  long  intervals  between 
the  acts.  The  scenery  is  as  good  as  the  Bayreuth 
scenery  and  the  lighting  almost  as  good  ;  the  singing 
and  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  are  better  than  at 
Bayreuth.  Every  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  stage 
illusion,  within  certain  very  French  limitations.  But  for 
them  one  might  thinkonehad  got  to  Bayreuth  by  mistake. 
But  of  course  the  music  is  not  Wagner's ;  and  on 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  one's  resort  is  not  the  black, 
romantic  pinewood  but  the  reeking  gambling-room. 
That  is  the  main  difference  between  Bayreuth  and 
Monte  Carlo  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  some  well-known 
critics  after  winning  money  at  the  tables  were  heard  to 
utter  a  wish  for  a  casino  at  Bayreuth  also.  For  my 
part,  I  love  not  the  gambling  ;  but  even  that  cannot 
prevent  me  seeing  that  in  a  few  years  Mr.  de  Lara, 
with  his  distinguished  colleagues,  has  made  the  little 
theatre  equal,  in  its  way,  to  the  first  opera-houses  in 
Europe. 

Helped  by  all  the  advantages  of  this  wonderfully 
organised  opera-house,  last  week's  production  of  Mr. 
de  Lara's  latest  opera,  "  Messaline  " — he  calls  it,  rightly 
enough,  a  lyric  tragedy — could  not  help  being  a  gigantic 
success.  At  the  final  rehearsal  there  was  not  a  slip 
due  to  insufficient  practice  :  every  man  and  woman  on  the 
stage  or  behind  the  scenes  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and 
the  moment  to  do  it.  Never,  save  at  Bayreuth,  have  I 
seen  such  perfect  organisation.  The  singers,  too,  were 
all  good  in  their  parts.  Tamagno  looked  and  sang  as 
one  might  expect  a  gladiator  to  lcok  and  sing  ; 
Heglon  did  her  best ;  Bouvet  was  completely  artistic  ; 
Melchissedec  ridiculously  sang  a  passage  an  octave 
too  low,  and  out  of  tune  at  that  ;  Leclerc  was 
wonderfully  sweet  and  fluent.  Success,  then,  was 
almost  inevitable.  But  even  had  circumstances  been 
much  less  favourable,  the  opera  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  a  deep  impression.  Presently  I  shall  deal  with 
it  in  some  detail,  pointing  to  some  things  which  seem  to 
me  defects  ;  but  first  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
(and,  I  may  add,  the  opinion  of  several  of  my  most 
eminent  colleagues  of  the  English  and  Continental 
press)  "  Messaline  "  is  not  only  Mr.  de  Lara's  best  work, 
but  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  effective  opera  written 
for  some  years.  It  will  go  the  tour  of  Europe  and 
America  and  enter  permanently  into  many  repertories  ; 
it  will  certainly  bring  its  composer  reputation,  and 
if  it  brings  him  fortune  as  well,  I  shall  be  pleased, 
for  it  contains  not  a  note  written  with  the  intention 
of  drawing  cash.  Nothing  in  the  attempts  of  our 
other  English  composers  compares  with  the  charm  of 
the  lyrics  in  "  Messaline,"  or  with  its  dramatic  intensity 
and  simplicity  and  naked  strength.  As  for  the 
Mascagnis  and  Leoncavallos,  I  am  glad  it  is  an  Eng- 
lishman who  has  written  a  work  which  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  their  tawdry  domination,  their  third-Napoleonic 
pose  of  greatness.  It  is  rash,  of  course,  to  deliver  very 
dogmatic  judgments  on  a  quite  new  work,  and  this 
present  judgment  may  prove  wrong  ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  honestly  mine  :  it  is  the  opinion  I  formed  after 
hearing  "  Messaline  "  three  times,  finding  in  it  each 
time  new  points  of  interest  and  strength,  even  though 
each  time  its  defects  became  clearer  to  me. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  in  these  columns  I 
pointed  out  the  enormous  advantage  to  an  operatic 
composer  of  having  a  powerful  story  as  a  basis  for  his 
work  ;  and  it  is  not  to  take  away  the  credit  from  Mr. 
de  Lara's  musicianship  to  say  that  in  the  story  of 
"Messaline"  he  has  that  advantage.  Even  were  the 
music  less  fine,  "  Messaline  "  could  not  help  be  ing  effec- 
tive ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  story,  as  it  is 
told  in  the  opera,  is  largely  Mr.  de  Lara's  own.  I  am 
told  that  the  poetry  of  Messrs.  Armand  Silvestre  and 
Morand  is  good  poetry,  and  I  am  quite  v/iliing  to 
believe  it  so  long  as  I  am  not  rcquirjd  to  read  it  care- 


fully with  a  dictionary.  But  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  verse  (provided  always  that  it  does  not  fall 
beneath  a  certain  level  of  intelligibility  and  common 
sense)  is  the  arrangement  of  the  story  ;  and  the  story 
of  "  Messaline  "  is  very  powerfully  arranged  indeed, 
though  in  rather  the  French  manner,  and  with  very 
French  motivesat  work.  Messalina  we  all  know  ;  but  Mr. 
de  Lara's  Messaline  is  a  woman  filled  with  the  lust  of  lust, 
getting  no  satisfaction  from  lust,  and  capable  of  quite 
tigerish  cruelty  in  her  anger  and  disappointment.  In 
the  first  scene  the  whole  drama  is  prepared  :  while 
waiting  for  Messaline  the  courtiers  talk  of  her  wild 
midnight  doings  in  a  kind  of  cafe-chantant  which 
she  frequents  ;  and  they  speak  also  of  two  brothers, 
one,  Heiion,  a  gladiator,  a  mere  "superb  brute"  he 
calls  himself,  who  kills  a  couple  of  lions  with  his  left 
hand,  and  Hares,  a  minstrel,  who  heads  the  revolt 
against  Messaline.  Messaline  enters  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  chant  of  the  revolutionists  is  heard  out- 
side. She  sends  for  the  leader  and  makes  short  work 
of  him.  The  peculiarly  French  thing  about  Hares  is 
that  he  leads  the  people,  not  because  they  are  starving 
or  suffering  under  an  unendurable  tyranny,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  a  scandal  that  such  beauty  as  Messaline's, 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  pure  love,  should  be  dragged 
through  the  gutter.  She  tells  him  she  has  always  been  in 
search  of  the  man  who  could  give  her  pure  love,  and 
now,  in  him,  she  has  found  the  man.  Hares  of  course 
yields  ;  and  with  that  the  act  ends.  Much  of  the 
second  act  is  superfluous.  The  scene  is  the  cafe- 
chantant,  with  various  riotous  scenes  going  forward. 
Hares  meets  H61ion  there,  and  the  brothers  duet  it 
sweetly,  the  intention  being  to  throw  their  fraternal 
love  into  contrast  with  Messaline's  shameless  lust. 
Messaline  enters  ;  she  is  assaulted  by  some  black- 
guards ;  Heiion  kills  two  or  three  of  them  in  a 
somewhat  casual  manner;  and  Hares,  entering 
immediately  afterwards,  is  horrified  to  see  his  brother 
carrying  off  Messaline  in  his  arms.  So  the  act  ends. 
Heiion  dees  not  knew  Messaline  to  be  the  empress  ; 
but  she  carries  him  off  to  her  palace  and  repeats 
with  him  the  performance  she  has  already  gone 
through  with  Hares.  Unluckily  Hares  arrives  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  Messaline,  asking  Heiion  to 
leave  the  room  for  a  moment,  has  him  thrown  into 
the  river.  Then  she  calls  in  Heiion,  and,  overcome  by 
her  wiles,  he  yields  unwillingly  to  her.  There  are  two 
scenes  in  this  third  act  :  in  the  second  Hares  is  saved, 
and  coming  to  his  senses  remembers  everything  and 
goes  off  in  a  fit  of  rage  to  murder  Messaline.  The 
ending  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  opera.  Hares 
rushes  away  ;  the  dark  stage  is  left  empty  ;  the  boat- 
men's cries  are  heard  ;  across  the  river  we  see  the  light 
of  the  window  from  which  Hares  has  lately  been  thrown 
and  we  bear  the  distant  song  of  Messaline's  women  ; 
and  the  feeling  of  impending  tragedy  is  nearly 
intolerable.  The  last  act  is  however  by  far  the  finest. 
Messaline,  knowing  that  someone  waits  to  kill  her,  sits 
in  her  room  ;  outside  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  mob 
waiting  for  the  entertainment  to  commence  in  the  arena  ; 
and  suddenly  the  voice  of  Heiion  is  heard,  asking 
for  his  brother,  who  has  been  put  away  by  the  empress. 
He  forces  his  way  into  the  room  and  Messaline 
tries  once  more  to  seduce  him ;  but  this  time  in 
vain.  She  hides  her  face  from  him  until  he  swears  he 
will  kill  her  unless  she  gives  up  his  brother  ;  then  she 
suddenly  turns  on  him  and  to  his  horror  he  finds  the 
empress  to  be  the  woman  he  had  rescued  in  the  cafe- 
chantant.  She  asks  him  either  to  love  her  or  to  kill 
her  ;  and  he  says  he  can  do  neither.  She  tells  him  a 
murderer  waits  behind  the  door,  and  throwing  the  door 
open,  the  murderer,  Hares,  rushes  in  ;  blinded  by- 
passion  and  anger,  Heiion  kills  Hares,  and  then,  find- 
ing what  he  has  done,  and  overwhelmed  with  remorse, 
he  jumps  from  the  window  down  into  the  arena 
ataongst  the  lions.  Messaline  tries  to  move  after  hitn, 
but  her  robe  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  Hares. 
She  screams  and  the  curtain  falls  as  she  stands 
fc  hive  ring  with  fear  :  "  Sur  moi  ces  mains  de  mort  ! 
.  .  .  J'ai  peur  !  " 

It  is  for  this  ;;ct  (hat  Mr.  de  Lara  has  naturally 
written  by  very  much  his  best  music.  There  is  some- 
thing sinister  and  tragic  in  the  trumpet  calls  in  the 
arena  and  the  yells   of  the  mob  at   the   beginning  : 
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and  when  Helion  enters  and  demands  of  Messaline  who 
she    is,   her    answer,   "Je    suis    celle    qu'on  nomme 
L'Imperatrice,   et  dont  le   pied  vainqueur  Foule  un 
peuple  tremblant,"  is  set  to  one  of  the  biggest  phrases 
to  be  found  in  music.    The  last  scene,  after  the  death 
of  Hares,  is  complete  in  its  mastery.    Nothing  simpler 
could  be  wished  for,  but  every  phrase  tells  with  immense 
effect.    The  word  that  best  describes  the  first  act  is  the 
word  pretty.    The  songs  of  Messaline's  women  are 
sweet ;  but  the  mob  is  too  regularly  rhythmical  in  its 
chant  for  any  effect  of  realism  to  be  possible,  and 
realism  is  surely  what  is  wanted  there.    The  music 
of    the   second    act    suffers    from    the    number  of 
irrelevant  episodes  introduced  ;   and  besides,  Mr.  de 
Lara  never  lets  himself  go.    The  gaiety  of  the  riotous 
half-drunken  crew  is  not  nearly  reckless  enough  ;  there 
is  little  real  gaiety  in  it  ;  one  misses  the  whirl  and 
insane  madness  which  the  situation  demands.     Mr.  de 
Lara  should  get  inside  a  tub  and  roll  from  La  Turbie 
down  into  Monte  Carlo  and  then,  if  he  lives,  express  in 
music  the  feelings  he  experienced  en  route,  and  he  will 
come  much  nearer  to  what  is  needed  than  he  has  come 
in  the  music  he  has  written.  The  third  act,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  full  of  genuinely  passionate  music.    There  is 
a  good  deal  of  Mr.  de  Lara's  soft  southern  voluptuous- 
ness  in   it,    but   also   a   great  deal  more  of  sheer 
strength.      It    only  remains  to   be   said  that  from 
beginning  to  end  the  scoring  is    brilliant   and  often 
quite    masterly.      The   advance  since    the    days  of 
"Amy  Robsart"  is  almost   incredible.      I  have  only 
one  final  criticism  to  pass  on  the  work   in  general. 
There  are  reminiscences,  but  of  them  I  do  not  complain  : 
the  man  who  takes  nothing  from  another  inventor  will 
certainly  invent  very  little  himself.    Much  of  the  music 
is  very  Italian  ;  but  neither  do  I  complain  of  that. 
What  I  do  wish  for  in  some  of  Mr.  de  Lara's  music  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  more  athletic,  more  elastic,  intellectual 
fibre.    In  this  respect  some  parts  of  the  third  act  are 
not  wanting  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  last  act  never 
halts  for  a  moment  :  passage  grows  out  of  passage  : 
there  is  real  development  in  the  music  to  keep  step  with 
the  development  of  the  drama.    But  for  a  great  part  of 
the  work  he  has  adopted  the  modern  Italian  method 
of  writing  a  succession  of  quite  detached  phrases. 
He  has   avoided   the   feeling    of    broken  weakness 
that  this  would  produce  by  constructing  his  phrases 
long,    broad     and    sweeping,    and    by    rarely  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  a  full  close.  Nevertheless, 
how  much  better  and  stronger  the  first  act  might  have 
been  had  he  written  continuous  music,  weaving  into  it 
his  fine,  truly  vocal  and  wonderfully  expressive  phrases 
for  the  singers  ;  and  how  much  less  tedious  the  second 
act  would  have  been  had  it  run  along  merrily  without 
ever  a  break  !    In  such  a  scene  it  is  fatal  to  let  the 
hearer's  interest  drop  for  a  moment.    Mr.  de  Lara  has 
learnt  how  to  use  every  device  of  modern  Italy  :  he 
now  must  turn  his  attention  to  German  technique.  I 
know  that  the  plan  of  writing  continuous  music  has 
led  many  composers  to  artistic  perdition  :  as  a  trick  it 
is  easily  learnt,  and  the  unhappy  conjurer  scores  com- 
placently on,  never  dreaming  of  coming  to  the  point. 
But  the  composer  who  has  travelled  all  the  way  from 
the  early  songs  to  "  Messaline,"  and  in  that  work  shows 
such  a  keen  dramatic  sense,  and  who,  above  all,  knows 
so  well  how  to  write  effectively  for  the  human  voice, 
need  not  dread  coming  to  grief  that  way.       J.  F.  R. 


WILLIAM  STRANG. 

I DREAMED  that  all  this  public  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt had  produced  a  certain  effect.  Our  painters 
and  etchers  were  concealing' themselves,  under  assumed 
names,  in  foreign  places  till  it  had  blown  over.  Even 
our  "  great  decorative  artists  "  had  got  down  and  hid 
themselves  behind  (heir  own  pedestals  (;ill  of  them 
heavily  stencilled).  Art  Congresses,  Church  Congresses, 
all  the  varieties  of  Mothers  Meeting  were  silent,  and 
their  approaches  guarded  by  detectives  in  plain  clothes. 
As  I  passed  Burlington  Mouse  I  read  a  notice  "  Out  of 
respect  to  the  profound  impression  created  by  a  recent 
celebration,  no  exhibition  will  be  held  this  summer," 
and  at  the  Painter  Etchers'  the  shutters  were  up.  But 
I  was  awakened  by  the  Academy  touts  crying  up  the 


novelties  of  the  season,  and  found  the  doors  of  the 
Painter  Etchers  open  with  cheery  unconcern  on  an 
exhibition  a  little  below  their  own  mark. 

In  kindness  I  will  let  the  Painter  Etchers  be,  but  even 
at  so  unfair  a  moment  for  giving  him  his  due  there  is 
one  of  their  number  who  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
A  quantity  of  Mr.  William  Strang's  etchings  has  been 
brought  together  by  Messrs.  Gutekunst  in  their  King 
Street  Gallery  and  we  have  here  an  artist  whose  gifts 
have  not  yet  all  the  recognition  they  deserve,  one  of  our 
few  draughtsmen,  a  designer  of  portrait,  landscape  and 
fantastic  character  pieces  who  has  already  a  remarkable 
ceuvre  behind  him.  I  suppose  the  fifty-five  pieces 
shown  are  not  a  sixth  of  those  he  has  executed  in 
etching,  drypoint,  mezzotint,  and  with  the  burin.  These 
plates  and  the  less  familiar  pictures  will  rank  him,  when 
reputations  are  sifted,  with  a  not  very  numerous  group 
of  artists  now  practising  in  England. 

I  understand  the  hesitation  that  withholds  this 
verdict,  the  uncomfortable  feeling  before  all  the 
accomplishment  and  downright  good  work  of  this 
artist  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  finger  anywhere  and 
say  certainly  "This  is  Strang."  He  is  like  a  chameleon- 
scholar  who  comes  up  and  takes  honours  in  a  number 
of  schools  without  giving  us  a  fixed  sense  of  vocation 
in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  the  way  of  many  modern 
Scotchmen  in  literature  and  the  arts  to  be  pliable, 
easily  influenced  by  mode,  disciples  of  style  on  easy 
terms.  In  extreme  cases  we  find  them  setting  up  in 
letters  on  a  too  freely  employed  subjunctive  mood,  and 
there  are  painters  among  them  whose  whole  stock-in- 
trade  is  to  make  round  forms  look  flat.  Their  affection 
is  too  much  for  manners,  too  little  for  things. 

Mr.  Strang's  enthusiastic  discipleship  of  style  has 
attached  itself  happily  to  grave  and  exacting  models. 
The  great  influence,  of  course,  is  that  of  his  teacher 
Legros.  It  is  surely  time  that  we  had  something  like 
a  complete  collection  of  that  master's  etched  work 
brought  together.  I  do  not  remember  that  anything 
of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in  this  country.  Not 
even  himself  perhaps  could  say  how  many  plates  he 
has  etched  ;  M.  Thibaudeau's  catalogue  of  168  has 
long  been  out  of  date,  and  the  total  must  come  up  to 
four  hundred.  A  gathering  of  the  most  important 
would  make  more  evident  how  big  a  landmark  on  the 
road  since  Rembrandt  these  prints  compose.  Piranesi, 
Meryon,  great  names  like  these  are  few,  and  the  corner 
of  the  Rembrandt  field  that  the  modern  master  has 
cultivated  is  a  different  one  from  theirs.  Leonardo, 
Vandyck,  Millet  are  among  the  grafts  that  have  led  to 
the  new  sombre  flowering,  for  it  is  by  such  cross-fertili- 
sation that  art  is  renewed. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  Mr.  Legros'  invention  he  has 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Strang  ;  the  stern  portraits,  the 
wind-bitten  landscapes,  the  gaunt  beggar  pieces,  the 
church  interiors  with  keen  sculpture  of  priests'  and 
singers'  faces,  against  a  devout  stupor  of  the  kneeling 
peasants,  the  macabre  imaginations  of  Death  the  lover, 
the  captain.  The  scholar  remains  a  scholar,  has  not 
developed  any  variety  clearly  his  own,  but  the  varia- 
tions are  infused  with  a  shade  of  new  character  that 
gives  them  a  right  to  be,  something  of  homely  Scottish, 
of  a  Legros-Wilkie,  or  a  touch  of  sly  whimsicality  and 
mischief.  This  last  element  I  am  tempted  to  think 
ought  to  have  freer  course,  and  more  transforming 
effect.  The  odd  and  gruesome  rather  than  the  awful 
would  appear  to  colour  Mr.  Strang's  dreams  ;  his  mind 
regards  the  sublime  with  a  kind  of  admiring  amusement 
as  of  the  Paisley  body  on  the  hilltop  who  exclaimed 
"  Man  Jock,  are  na  the  works  o'  God  jist  deevelish  !  " 

In  portraiture  he  shows  little  of  this  whimsical  side 
and  his  scholarship  here  sets  him  a  high  standard  of 
firm  veracious  statement,  dignity  of  pose,  and  bare 
essential  treatment.  Vandyck  made  the  mould  for 
such  portraiture,  and  few  of  his  pupils  have  under- 
stood better  than  Mr.  Strang  the  principles  of  his  art. 
The  conception  of  heads  like  the  Louis  Stevenson,  the 
Laurence  Binyon,  the  Cunninghame  Graham,  has  thai 
blend  of  .strength  and  elegance  in  severe  portraiture 
that  makes  the  Vandyck  series  immortal.  More  natural 
perhaps  is  the  less  suave  more  Stiff  delineation  of  a 
profile  like  that  of  the  Austin  DoDSOO.  Work  like  this 
wavers  towards  the  school  of  Diner.  The  mixture  of 
temper  in  the  artists  is  not  unlike,  a  mixture  of  realist, 
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dreamer,  dandy.  The  "dream-work"  that  gathers 
above  the  landscape  in  "The  Back  of  Beyond"  is  an 
analogue  of  Durer's,  but  Strang's  drawing,  with  all  its 
determination,  its  strong  bony  structure,  stops  short 
in  curiosity. 

Of  the  subject  pieces  the  Legros-like  "Death  of  the 
Tinker"  and  "Quarrymen"  are  among  the  best  com- 
positions exhibited.  They  are  not  the  most  interesting 
Strangs.  The  "Socialist"  and  the  "  Castaways  "  are 
more  characteristic.  The  trait  that  strikes  one  most  in 
Mr.  Strang's  inventions  is  the  absent,  dazed,  unconcerned 
air  he  gives  to  the  "assistants"  in  dramatic  scenes. 
Such  self-absorption  was  a  customary  feature  in  those 
early  church  pieces  where  saints  stood  grouped  about 
the  presence  of  a  Madonna  or  Saviour,  and  this  idle 
stationariness,  the  accident  of  a  subject,  became  a 
conscious  motive  with  the  lyrical  dreamy  painters. 
The  more  active  painters  woke  all  their  crowd  into 
energetic  pantomime,  into  a  concentration  and  evident 
occupation  with  the  picture's  business  beyond  anything 
that  life  gives  example  of.  In  Rembrandt  a  Shake- 
spearian diversion  of  the  drama,  a  mixture  of  intent  and 
distracted  onlookers,  gives  us  a  combination  with  a 
purpose  of  the  old  ecstatic  and  dramatic  methods.  Mr. 
Strang  pushes  this  modern  dramatic  method  sometimes 
ad  absurdum  when  he  depicts  incidents  to  which  no 
one  is  attending,  but  round  about  which  the  same 
woolgathering,  hypnotised  people  are  absent.  The 
effect  is  admirable  in  a  scene  like  the  "Socialist's" 
sermon  in  Regent's  Park.  Here  the  people  drop  at 
once,  with  the  habit  born  of  church-going,  into  blank 
reverie,  and  the  violence  of  the  orator's  gesture  is 
humorous  against  the  glazed  eyes  of  an  audience  to 
whom  his  voice  is  morphia,  lulling  them  to  think  of  their 
own  affairs.  Only  the  effort  to  find  a  strayed  copper 
breaks  the  absorption  of  one  or  two.  But  the  habit 
of  distraction  is  pushed  to  a  whim  when  in  the 
"  Supper  at  Emmaus  "  one  of  the  disciples  is  taken  up 
in  watching  a  servant  who  is  leaving  the  room.  The 
frenzy  of  the  man  lashed  to  the  mast  in  the  "  Cast- 
aways "  gives  a  better  motive  to  this  penchant  for 
distraction,  relieved  as  it  is  by  dull  indifference  of  the 
rest. 

Into  his  landscapes  Mr.  Strang  puts  less  of  himself 
than  into  his  figures  ;  he  observes  Mr.  Legros  rather 
than  nature  in  the  symbol  of  a  tree  that  has  filtered 
through  that  artist  from  Rembrandt,  in  the  clouds,  in 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  ground.  The  Scottish 
scenes,  like  the  views  of  Stirling  Castle,  are  the  best. 
At  the  Painter  Etchers  we  find  a  series  of  views  drawn 
from  Flanders  to  make  up  a  book  with  text  by  Mr. 
Binyon.*  There  is  none  of  them  that  does  not  prove 
Mr.  Strang's  knowledge  of  effect,  of  how  the  big  elements 
of  a  scene  should  be  grasped  and  stated.  But  the 
statement  is  bald,  there  is  no  sign  of  special  interest  ; 
rude  lines  say  "here  was  a  tower,  there  a  field  and  a 
cottage,"  but  of  the  intimate  delicacy  of  the  curves  that 
make  towers  and  cottages  and  fields  we  get  nothing. 
The  tourist  notes  were  perhaps  too  hasty. 

Mr.  Binyon's  part  is  a  little  marred  also  by  the 
character  of  the  book,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  He 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  delicate  work  into  his  writing, 
it  is  the  frame  that  is  wrong.  Partly  the  jog  from  place 
to  place  with  the  effort  to  connect  reflections  interesting 
in  themselves  with  successive  towns  when  one,  or  none 
would  have  served,  partly  perhaps  the  size  of  the  page, 
requiring  a  too  stately  build  of  sentence  for  the  thought, 
gives  the  reader  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  Even  so 
artful  a  joiner  as  Louis  Stevenson  found  the  piecing  of 
reflection  and  incident  in  a  sentimental  journey  difficult 
work  ;  here  there  is  no  incident,  purely  reflections  dated 
from  different  places  and  but  occasionally  connected 
with  them.  Closer  notes  on  the  things  seen,  like  the 
chapter  on  Memling,  or  detached  reverie  would  make  a 
better  book,  guide-book  or  poems.  But  the  reader  must 
admire  while  he  grumbles.  The  dialogue  at  Ypres 
holds  excellent  philosophy.  Here,  from  the  Memling 
chapter  is  a  pleasant  conceit  : 

"  I  have  been  told  of  scrupulous  modern  people  who 
would  not  hazard  seeing  the  Memlings  for  fear  of 


*  "Western  Flanders";  a  medley  of  things  seen,  considered  and 
imagined  by  Laurence  Hinyon,  with  ten  etchings  by  William  Strang. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn.    London  :  1899. 


infection  from  the  hospital.  Such  persons  may  well 
keep  to  their  century.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  very  happy  in  this  housing  of  pictures  near 
the  sick.  It  is  well  that  the  desire  of  our  eyes  should 
be  fenced  about  with  a  little  fear.  Sometimes  when  I 
have  seen  proud  tourists  patronising  divine  master- 
pieces— it  is  only  a  franc,  we  may  as  well  endure  it,  and 
it  fills  up  the  time  ;  such  is  their  thought — I  have  wished 
that  there  were  some  trial  of  the  soul,  some  valley  of 
humiliation,  through  which  all  should  pass  before 
entering  the  promised  land.  Let  us  hope  at  least,  that 
whoever  is  unworthy  among  the  gazers  who  come  to 
Memling  may  be  seized  with  the  subtle  and  discrimin- 
ating infection  of  some  more  or  less  fell  disease,  while 
those  who  enter  with  the  true  spirit  in  them  may  come 
and  go  immune."  This  again  on  symbolism  is  well  put : 
"  Everything  is  a  symbol  of  its  own  attributes,  but  not 
of  anything  else  ;  the  meaning  of  things  is  not  casual 
or  attributable  by  caprice,  it  lies  in  their  own  nature. 
Some  artists  see  things  always  as  saturated  with  their  own 
significance ;  others  attach  a  meaning  to  them  out  of 
their  own  fancy.  The  latter  will  doubtless  be  very  glad 
to  be  called  symbolists  ;  the  former,  I  think,  if  they  care 
at  all,  will  not  be  greatly  pleased."  D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

WITH  the  nineteen-day  account  only  just  completed 
and  a  pleasant  holiday  in  prospect  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  not  much  inclined  to  do  any  business  on 
Thursday,  but  the  tone  of  the  various  markets  was 
nevertheless  extremely  firm,  and  most  dealers  went 
away  with  a  strong  impression  that  when  business  is 
resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  market,  refreshed  like  giant 
after  slumber,  will  take  a  favourable  turn.    It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  the  prognostications  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  foresee,  the  new 
account  should  witness   considerable   activity  in  all 
departments.    Various  influences  which  have  weighed 
upon  the  market  during  the  past  three  weeks  would 
in  the  ordinary  course  have  depressed  prices.    The  fact 
that  the  account  was  one  of  nineteen  days,  followed 
immediately  by  the  holidays,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
have  hindered  any  great  activity,  and  the  tightness  of 
the  Money  market  was  an  additional  influence  in  the 
same  direction.     Nevertheless  prices  have  not  been 
lower  to  any  great  extent  in  any  department,  and 
American  rails  and  some  Home  Railway  stocks  have 
improved  notably   during  the   past   account.  After 
the   holidays    there   is   no   doubt    that   the  Money 
market  will  be  easier,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of 
trade  in   this    as   in   other   countries   can  scarcely 
fail,  once  the  monetary  pressure  is  relaxed,  to  stimulate 
both  investment  and  speculation.    That  the  country  is 
prosperous  at  the  present  time  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  the  fact  that  large  orders  for  iron  and  steel  goods 
have  had  to;be  placed  in  America,  though  regrettable  in 
itself  no  doubt,  only  shows  that  our  own  factories  are 
so  full  of  orders  that  they  are  unable  to  execute  others 
for  some  time  to  come.    A  further  consideration,  which 
should  have  particular  effect  on  the  Mining  market,  is 
that  when  business  is  resumed  the  Paris  Settlement  will 
also  have  been  completed,  and  for  the  past  few  days  this 
has  been  a  disturbing  influence.     It  is  stated  that 
facilities   for   carrying  over   previously   given   by  a 
very    big    banking     firm    in     Paris    have    at  this 
settlement  been  very  largely  curtailed,  especially  with 
regard  to  accounts  open  in  De  Beers  shares,  and  there 
is  much  speculation  as  to  the  reasons  which  have  led 
the  firm  in  question  to  adopt  this  course.     One  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  further  development  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  Parquet  and  the  Coulisse.    The  Parquet 
believed  that  after  recent  reorganisation  of  the  Paris 
Bourse  the  outside  dealers,  whose  business  is  principally 
in  mining  shares,  would  find  both  their  business  and 
their  profits  considerably  curtailed,  and  hoped  no  doubt 
that  both  business  and  profits  would  go  to  the  official 
brokers.    Their  hopes  have  been  wholly  disappointed, 
for  since  the  Bourse  reorganisation  the  business  of  the 
Coulisse,  so  far  from  having  diminished,  has  largely 
increased,  and  the  Coulissiers  are  more  prosperous  than 
ever.    Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  course  pursued, 
however,  the  Paris  Settlement  will  be  out  of  the  way  on 
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Tuesday,  and  a  further  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  business 
will  be  removed. 

With  the  anticipations  of  greater  ease  in  the  New 
York  Money  Market  American  rails  have  begun  to 
recover  from  the  recent  reactions,  and  in  some  quarters 
it  is  believed  that  a  further  considerable  rise  will  be 
engineered  on  the  strength  of  the  favourable  develop- 
ments of  trade  and  industry  in  the  States.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  expansion  of  American  resources 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  enormous,  and 
when  the  Philippines  have  been  completely  subdued  the 
immediate  political  troubles  of  the  United  States  will 
be  at  an  end  for  a  time.  Nevertheless  we  adhere 
to  our  opinion  that  investors  on  this  side  should  be 
extremely  cautious  in  dealing  in  this  market.  The 
movement  is  centred  in  New  York,  where  the  buying  of 
their  own  securities  by  Americans  has  apparently  begun 
again  with  renewed  vigour.  It  is  only  when  there  are 
favourable  developments  ahead,  such  as  a  diminution 
in  the  outlay  on  improvements  which  has  been  so  large 
since  the  days  of  the  recent  prosperity  began,  or 
amalgamations  and  reorganisations  which  will  result  in 
considerable  economies  in  working  or  reductions  in 
the  fixed  charges,  which  will  justify  an  advance  upon 
the  present  level  of  prices.  New  York  Centrals,  we 
may  note,  rose  4^  during  the  past  account,  and  if  the 
rumoured  Vanderbilt  combination  should  be  success- 
fully established  a  very  much  bigger  rise  will  be  in  store 
for  this  particular  stock.  The  Central  Pacific  reorgan- 
isation, it  is  formally  announced,  has  been  completely 
successful.  A  large  majority  of  the  bondholders  and 
97^  per  cent,  of  the  stockholders  have  given  their 
assent  to  the  scheme,  which  is  therefore  declared  to  be 
operative.  The  time  for  the  further  deposit  of  bonds 
and  stock  under  the  plan  has  been  extended  to  6  April 
next,  after  which  time  they  will  only  be  accepted  on  a 
cash  payment  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  and  of  $1  per  share  of  stock  deposited. 

The  meeting  of  Grand  Trunk  shareholders  on 
Wednesday  was  more  notable  than  usual  owing  to 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hays,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  who  since  he  took  the 
system  in  hand  some  two  years  ago  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  company.  Under  his 
regime  the  old  wastefulness  and  incompetency  have 
give  place  to  a  progressive  reduction  in  expenses  and 
a  not  less  progressive  improvement  in  the  permanent 
way,  the  rolling  stock  and  the  personnel.  Four  years 
ago  Grand  Trunk  Guaranteed  stood  as  low  as  35 
and  the  First  Preference  at  26.  The  former  is  now 
quoted  at  88,  the  latter  at  over  81  ;  a  change 
which  indicates  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
changes  Mr.  Hays  has  wrought.  The  shareholders 
on  Wednesday  were,  therefore,  only  doing  their  duty 
when  they  greeted  him  cordially.  The  report  for  1898 
shows  a  continuance  of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
company's  affairs,  the  net  surplus  amounting  to 
^209,000,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  distributed  as 
dividend.  The  company  has  now,  moreover,  a  reserve 
fund  of  ^88,000  to  be  applied  to  the  renewal  and 
maintenance  of  rolling  stock.  Since  the  First  Preference 
shareholders  receive  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  the  first 
dividend  that  has  been  paid  on  this  stock  since  1890, 
they  have  particular  reason  to  be  content.  In  view  of 
the  prospect  of  Canadian  trade  in  general  and  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  particular,  both  the  Guaranteed 
and  the  First  Preference  seem  cheap  at  their  present 
price. 

Home  Railway  traffic  receipts  continue  their  upward 
course,  and  since  the  weather  has  suddenly  changed 
from  mid- winter  to  spring  very  favourable  anticipations 
are  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  holiday  traffic.  Home 
Rails  have  in  consequence  been  an  active  market  all  the 
week,  and  the  opinion  we  expressed  some  weeks  ago 
that  prices  in  this  department  would  soon  go  higher  is 
confirmed  by  the  event.  With  cheaper  money  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  in  view  of  the  favourable  prospects 
of  m  arly  all  the  companies,  the  rise  is  likely  to  continue 
during  the  new  account.  We  give  below  our  comparative 
table  of  the  yield  of  English  railway  slocks  on  the 
basis    of   last    year's    dividend    at    present  prices, 


from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Midland  Deferred, 
Great  Northern  "  A  "  and  Brighton  "  A  "  still  give  the 
biggest  yield.  We  have  on  several  occasions  drawn 
attention  to  these  three  stocks,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  February  Great  Northern  "A"  have  risen  nearly 
7  points,  Brighton  "  A"  3points,  and  Midland  Deferred 
only  1.  The  latter  stock  we  therefore  expect  to  rise 
considerably  during  the  new  account,  for  the  Midland 
stands  only  second  to  the  North- Eastern  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  aggregate  increase  in  traffic  receipts  during 
the  current  half-year,  and  last  week  it  reported  a  further 
increase  of  ^8,408,  which  was  exceeded  only  by 
increases  of  ^10,000  on  the  Great  Western  and  North- 
Eastern  lines.  Brighton  "A"  and  Great  Northern 
"  A  "  still  offer  a  good  deal  of  room  for  improvement, 
and  other  stocks  which  will  probably  shortly  rise  in 
price  are  North-Western,  North-Eastern,  and  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire. 


Net  Yield  of 

Home 

Railways. 

Dividend.  Price. 

*ield. 

1898 

29  March 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Great  Northern  "  A  "  . 

..  2\ 

...     64  ... 

3 

IO 

3 

Brighton  "  A  "  ... 

..  6| 

...  iSo\  ... 

3 

*4 

10 

Midland  Def. 

3f 

...    9xi  ... 

3 

!3 

7 

North-Eastern 

...  183  ... 

3 

1 1 

0 

Great  Northern  Def. 

...    66f  ... 

3 

7 

5 

Lanes  and  Yorks 

..  Si 

...  ,5xl  - 

3 

9 

3 

Brighton  ... 

..  6i 

...  186  ... 

3 

8 

6 

North-Western  ... 

Ik 

...  202.L  ... 

3 

10 

4 

Great  Northern  Pref. 

..  4 

...  122 

3 

5 

7 

Chatham  1st  Pref.* 

..  4^ 

...  136  ... 

3 

6 

3 

,,       2nd  ,,  t 

3! 

...  124 

3 

0 

6 

Metropolitan 

3| 

...  127  ... 

2 

!9 

0 

Midland  Pref.  ... 

...    83|  ... 

2 

*9 

S 

South-Eastern 

4 

...  153  ... 

2 

18 

10 

Great  Eastern 

•■  3& 

...    I27f  ... 

2 

16 

9 

South- Western  ... 

...  219^  ... 

2 

2 

South-Western  Def. 

4 

...  89  ... 

2 

16 

2 

South-Eastern  "  A  "  . 

••  3 

...  114]  ... 

2 

12 

6 

Great  Western  ... 

6s 

...  I7If ... 

2 

5 

1 

*  1898-9.  t  1898-9  estimated. 


The  Kaffir  Market  barometer  has  obstinately  refused 
to  budge  from  its  position  of  "  set  fair,"  but  everyone  is 
sanguine  that  the  new  account  will  witness  a  sharp 
revival  of  activity,  more  especially  when  the  Paris 
Settlement  is  completed.  Already  on  Thursday  after- 
noon there  were  some  signs  of  approaching  firmness, 
and  if  next  week  the  public  should  at  last  make  up  its 
mind  to  buy,  the  rise  will  begin  in  earnest,  for  the  steady 
investment  buying  of  the  better-class  shares  which  has 
been  going  on  almost  unnoticed  during  the  past  fortnight 
has  taken  off  the  market  a  large  proportion  of  the  shares 
that  are  on  offer.  As  yet,  of  course,  nothing  definite 
has  come  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  the  mining  magnates,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  Uitlanders,  as  evidenced  by  the  monster 
petition  now  on  its  way  to  the  Queen,  has  been  a 
source  of  some  uneasiness  to  the  less  informed. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  matters  with  which 
the  leaders  of  the  mining  industry  are  concerned 
are  quite  separate  from  such  questions  as  those 
of  the  franchise  and  of  a  municipality  for  Johannes- 
burg. What  the  mining  industry  wants  is  cheaper 
dynamite  and  a  more  efficient  supply  of  native  labour. 
The  former  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  some 
arrangement  with  the  Dynamite  Company,  the  latter 
only  by  the  stringent  application  of  the  liquor  and  pass 
laws,  and  both  these  may  very  well  be  obtained  by 
agreement  between  President  Kruger  and  the  mining 
houses,  without  any  reference  to  questions  of  the 
franchise  or  other  political  subjects.  The  Kaffir 
financiers  have  in  fact  wisely  withdrawn  from  participa- 
tion in  the  political  agitations  of  Johannesburg.  The 
political  emancipation  of  the  Uitlanders  is  after  all  a 
question  to  be  settled  between  the  Uitlanders  and  the 
Boers,  and  not  between  a  number  of  London  financiers 
and  the  Transvaal  Executive. 

The  meeting  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  at  Johannes- 
burg last  week  appears  to  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory, but  as  yet  no  full  reports  are  to  hand  of  the 
proceedings.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  profit  for 
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last  year  amounted  to  .£545,493,  the  balance  carried 
forward  after  payment  of  the  dividend  of  100  per 
cent,  being  £"1,903,094.  The  profit  for  the  year,  it 
will  be  noted,  really  amounted  to  more  than  150  per 
cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the  company.  The  fullest 
report  of  the  meeting  at  present  available  is  that 
contained  in  a  special  cable  to  the  "  Standard  and 
Digger's  News,"  from  which  we  learn  the  number  of 
shares  at  present  held  by  the  parent  company  in  its 
subsidiaries.  A  comparison  of  this  list  with  that  in  the 
previous  report  gives  some  interesting  results,  though 
the  changes  are  not  considerable.  The  most  significant 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  50,000  shares  in 
the  Nourse  Deep,  Limited,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  dissatisfaction  due  to  the  dis- 
appointing results  of  the  mine  does  not  extend 
to  the  controlling  house.  The  Rose  Deep  holding  has 
Increased  by  11,500  shares,  the  Glen  Deep  by  26,000 
and  the  Langlaagte  Deep  by  12,000.  The  only  case  in 
which  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  holding  is  in 
that  of  Jumpers  Deep.  In  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  the 
Simmer  West  and  the  Crown  Deep  the  holdings  are 
unchanged.  The  share  list  proves  conclusively  in  any  case 
that,  as  we  have  often  declared,  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
is  not  a  share-mongering  corporation,  but  a  genuine  and 
sound  investment  company.  It  was  stated  at  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Ferreira  Deep  would  start  crushing  in  June 
next  and  that  the  Jumpers  Deep  will  pay  a  dividend  of 
25  per  cent,  next  September.  The  Langlaagte  Deep  is 
to  increase  its  mill  to  200  stamps  in  order  to  lower  the 
working  costs,  the  yield  per  ton  being  only  8  dwts.  An 
interesting  statement  was  made  by  the  chairman  which 
illustrates  vividly  the  magnitude  of  the  company's 
operations.  During  the  year  its  subsidiaries  crushed 
1,107,025  tons  of  ore,  yielding  gold  worth  £"2,345,663, 
and  they  spent  a  million  sterling  in  wages  and  another 
million  amongst  Johannesburg  merchants.  With  such 
a  stake  in  the  country  it  is  only  fair  that  the  com- 
pany should  have  some  voice  in  its  government. 

On  Wednesday  next  the  Bank  of  England  will  pay 
the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  and  next  week  gene- 
rally dividends  will  be  released  on  Indian,  Colonial 
and  a  mass  of  other  securities.  The  great  pressure 
which  has  existed  in  the  Money  Market  for  some  time 
past  will  therefore  be  relaxed,  and  a  period  of  compara- 
tively easy  money  will  ensue.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
that  1899  will  be  a  year  of  cheap  money.  With  com- 
merce and  industry  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate  all 
over  the  world  the  demand  for  funds  will  keep 
up  the  rate,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Bank  rate  will 
ever  fall  below  3  per  cent.  During  the  past  week  the 
borrowings  from  the  Bank  have  again  been  very  heavy 
and  the  release  of  dividends  will  in  effect  only  enable  the 
borrowings  to  be  repaid,  leaving  little  or  no  surplus 
balances  to  pull  down  outside  rates.  The  Bank 
return  on  Thursday  revealed  the  tight  position  in 
which  the  Money  Market  has  lately  been  placed. 
"Other"  securities  have  increased  by  as  much 
as  £7,769,549,  this  representing  the  amount  borrowed 
from  the  Bank,  and  exceeding  the  amount  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year  by  more  than  £5,000,000. 
Public  deposits  on  the  other  hand  have  only  increased 
_£i  12,618,  so  that  the  revenue  collections  have  ceased 
to  be  a  disturbing  influence.  The  total  revenue  has 
fallen  ,£2,955,770  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  8^  per  cent,  to  33^-  per  cent.,  or  5^  per  cent, 
less  than  a  year  ago.  If  it  were  not  that  the  squeeze 
is  recognised  to  be  of  a  purely  temporary  character  the 
position  would  be  serious,  but  the  Bank-rate  remains 
unchanged  at  3  per  cent,  and  next  week  will  see  the 
market  over  the  tight  place.  The  scarcity  of  money  at 
the  end  of  March  is  a  perfectly  normal  occurrence, 
though  circumstances  have  combined  to  make  it  a  little 
more  scarce  than  usual  this  year. 

This  week  has  seen  another  little  flutter  in  copper. 
Prices  were  run  up  to  about  the  same  level  as  a  month 
ago,  and  there  seemed  a  possibility  that  they  might 
again  reach  the  record  of  £74  per  ton  which  was 
registered  in  the  middle  of  February.  There  was  no 
particular  reason,  however,  for  the  rise,  which  was 
engineered  by  speculators  who  found  the  bait  taken 


much  less  freely  than  they  had  hoped.  As  a  fact, 
copper  quotations  are  now  quite  as  high  as,  probably 
higher  than,  the  situation  warrants,  and  with  the 
position  steadily  if  slowly  improving  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  anticipate  a  further  advance.  The 
rumours  of  an  enormous  American  combine  have 
become  so  attenuated  that  the  market  has  about 
ceased  to  pay  attention  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  the 
,£200,000,000  company  of  which  the  "Times"  New 
York  correspondent  told  us  a  fortnight  ago  is  quite  an 
impossible  scheme.  The  Rockefeller  interest  has  failed 
to  bring  the  leading  producers — the  Calumet  and  Hecla, 
Anaconda  and  others — to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
properties  covered  by  its  options  represent  no  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  country's  annual  production.  The 
trade  authorities  here  laugh  at  the  whole  project  as 
preposterous.  The  figures  of  visible  supply  to  the  end 
of  the  month  are  not  yet  available,  but,  with  the 
activity  induced  by  the  high  range  of  values,  they 
should  show  at  least  as  great  an  improvement  on  the 
midmonthly  total  as  that  total  showed  on  the  aggregate 
of  28  February.  On  this  basis,  we  should  have  a 
visible  supply  at  this  moment  of  27,400  tons  com- 
pared with  24,326  tons  a  month  back,  and  26,015 
tons  on  31  January.  If  America  is  not  actually 
consuming  as  much  copper  as  it  is  producing — and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  it  is — it  cannot  be  long  before  the 
arrivals  in  Europe  from  that  country  increase  by  2,000 
or  3,000  tons  a  month  ;  and  with  larger  shipments  from 
Japan,  Chili,  Australasia  and  the  minor  producing  coun- 
tries, fairly  reasonable  prices  in  the  near  future  seem 
assured.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  unless  mining 
for  the  metal  continues  to  advance,  we  shall  see  another 
scare  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  world's  consumption 
is  quite  up  to  the  level  of  its  production  and  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Luckily,  there  is  plenty  of  copper  ore 
awaiting  development  in  other  countries  besides  America, 
and  the  prospect  of  good  profits  provides  the  induce- 
ment necessary  towards  greater  production.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  bulk  of  the  ore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Montana  mines  is  of  lower  grade  than  any 
worked  elsewhere,  running  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  in 
some  instances,  and  that  the  adoption  of  American 
methods  in  Chili,  Australia  and  oilier  countries  would 
lead  to  a  very  great  increase  in  supplies. 

The  Scottish  Provident  Institution  received  a  smaller 
amount  of  new  business  than  usual  in  1898,  although 
the  amount  of  the  new  policies  came  to  the  respectable 
total  of  ,£1,210,261.  The  report  carefully  avoids 
stating  the  amount  of  the  premiums  after  deducting 
the  payments  for  re-assurance,  with  the  result  that 
calculated  in  certain  ways  its  expenditure  shows  more 
favourably  in  comparison  with  other  companies  than  it 
would  if  the  usual  details  supplied  by  first-class  offices 
were  given.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  legitimate  for  a 
company  to  state  all  the  details  about  itself  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  but  we  question  whether  the  Scottish 
Provident  gains  by  doing  so.  Recently  we  analysed  the 
Report  of  the  Law  Union  and  Crown  Insurance  Company 
and  noticed  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  incurred  and  the 
rate  of  interest  earned  were  both  stated  less  favourably 
to  the  company  than  they  would  have  appeared  if  given 
in  the  usual  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Provident 
however  both  these  features  are  stated  so  as  to  show 
the  company  in  the  best  possible  light.  A  deduction 
from  the  expenses  is  made  on  account  of  the  annuity 
business.  The  rate  of  interest  is  vaguely  stated  to 
have  "  averaged  slightly  under  4  per  cent.,"  whereas 
calculated  by  the  most  approved  method  it  was  only 
£"3  15s.  2d.  percent.  The  differences  maybe  small,  but 
the  spirit  exhibited  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  shown 
by  such  a  report  as  the  Law  Union  and  Crown. 

When  the  Scottish  Provident's  figures  for  1898  are 
compared  with  the  latest  valuation  returns  some 
features  of  not  too  satisfactory  a  character  are  revealed. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  funds  would  earn  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
only  earning  3I  percent.,  leaving  only  55-.  per  cent,  as  a 
contribution  to  surplus.  It  is  true  that  the  company  holds 
fairly  extensive  reserves  over  and  above  its  calculated 
liabilities  which  make  its  financial  position  strong,  and 
are  available  for  drawing  upon  to  maintain  bonuses  if 
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necessary  and  advisable.  But  the  present  state  of 
affairs  does  not  point  to  an  extensive  surplus.  For 
some  reason  which  is  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that 
the  general  public  is  very  ignorant  on  insurance  matters, 
the  institution  received  ^83,281  for  annuities,  which  it 
grants  on  terms  that  are  considerably  less  favourable 
than  many  offices  whose  financial  position  is  as  good,  if 
not  better.  Annuities  in  no  way  participate  in  profits, 
and  it  is  the  simplest  possible  problem  to  ascertain 
what  company  gives  the  best  terms.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  doubt  that  every  one  of  the  people  who  contri- 
buted to  this  ^80,000  could  have  invested  their  money 
to  better  advantage  in  some  other  office. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MUTILATION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cossdercum,  W.  Bournemouth. 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  reply  to  your 
mention  of  me  in  the  last  Saturday  Review,  that  I 
have  not  offered  any  "  defence  of  Sir  William  Rich- 
mond's decoration  of  S.  Paul's."  I  only  deprecate 
criticism,  and  especially  destructive  criticism,  of  an  un- 
finished work.  I  had  not,  have  not  now  or  for  any 
future  time,  the  intention  to  offer  any  criticism  on  it. 
I  have  studied  art  all  my  life,  and  for  many  years  have 
written  criticisms,  but  I  have  found  that  I  have  often 
had  to  reverse  my  judgments  on  works  of  art  on  longer 
acquaintance.  And  I  deprecate  foreign  criticism  of  any 
nation's  art  because  the  roots  of  a  truly  national  art  are 
in  the  national  character,  which  the  critic  must  under- 
stand. 

Sir  William  seems  to  me  peculiarly  English — after 
Hogarth,  Millais,  and  Madox-Brown,  I  should  say  the 
most  strongly  English  of  all  the  artists  whose  work  I 
know,  and  that  implies  strong  individuality.  Watts 
.seems  to  me  to  be  a  Venetian  in  feeling  as  Burne-Jones 
wa£  eclectic  Italian,  but  whatever  excellence  Sir  William 
Richmond  may  possess  is  English,  and  as  such  I  would 
say  respice  finem.  Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Stillman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sun  House,  Chelsea,  25  March,  1899. 

Sir, — The  interesting  letter  in  your  last  issue  on  the 
decoration  of  S.  Paul's  by  Sir  W.  Richmond  should  cer- 
tainly help  towards  an  instant  committee  for  inquiry 
into  the  present  method  of  decoration.  It  is  too  terrible 
to  contemplate  the  tremendous  task  of  decorating 
S.  Paul's,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  "  lady  from 
the  country  " — and  the  gentleman  expert  in  design. 
Surely  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  ought  to  be  consulted,  his  invalu- 
able experience  as  Archpriest  of  the  Kensington  School 
of  Italian  Design  might  still  prove  useful  in  guiding  the 
erring  hand  of  Sir  W.  Richmond  in  his  tortuous 
wanderings  through  experimental  Byzantine  mosaic. 

By  all  means  let  S.  Paul's  be  ;  but  before  the  great 
colour  puzzle  is  perpetrated  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  nave,  someone  should  throw  out  a  few  practical 
suggestions  to  satisfy  the  stern  critics  of  the  present 
decoration. 

Perhaps  the  matter  might  be  satisfactorily  solved  by 
t  he  London  County  Council. — Yours  obediently, 

George  Fitzgerald. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  HASLAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Uganda,  14  December,  1898. 
Sir, — Your  note  in  the  issue  of  13  September  on  the 
death  of  Vet. -Captain  Haslam  puts  a  construction 
on  the  matter  which  the  actual  facts  do  not  bear  out. 
As  I  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time, 
and  knew  of  all  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
followed  Captain  Haslam's  death,  I  maybe  permitted 
to  make  some  necessary  corrections  to  your  note.  I 
saw  Captain  Haslam  just  before  he  left  Nairobi,  and 
from  him  heard  that  he  thought  of  going  some  fifty 
miles  away  into  the  Kikuyu  country. 


The  Wa-klkuyu,  who  ever  since  the  country  was 
opened  up  have  had  always  a  bad  reputation  for  their 
treachery  and  turbulence,  had  raided  the  Wakamba  dis- 
trict around  the  fort  at  Kitui,  and  had  carried  off  women 
and  cattle.  To  punish  them  for  this  an  expedition  was 
despatched  by  the  Government  of  British  East  Africa, 
who  being  short  of  officers  borrowed  the  services  of 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  forces  of  the  sister  pro- 
tectorate who  was  on  his  way  up-country  at  the  time. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  military  staff  of  British 
East  Africa,  as  you  infer,  but  an  officer  borrowed  by 
the  civil  administration  to  carry  out  this  necessary 
duty.  You  will  observe  that  as  he  was  on  duty  under 
the  orders  of  the  civil  authorities,  without  which  a  mili- 
tary officer  in  these  protectorates  cannot  act,  your 
assertion  that  he  "was  amusing  himself  with  a  puni- 
tive expedition"  loses  its  point. 

Before  this  expedition  left,  Captain  Haslam  mentioned 
that  he  thought  of  going  across  country  to  catch  it  up 
and  join  it  with  the  object,  as  he  put  it  in  my  hearing, 
of  seeing  the  country  and  getting  some  shooting.  This 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  local  Government,  he  was  told 
that  this  could  on  no  account  receive  official  sanction 
and  that  any  proceeding  of  the  sort  was  unauthorised. 
The  danger  of  passing  through  a  disturbed  country  to 
which  an  expedition  is  proceeding  is  patent.  Captain 
Haslam  left  Nairobi  some  days  after  the  expedition  had 
left  Machakos  without  letting  the  other  officers  in 
camp  there  know  of  his  destination,  and  it  was  all  kept 
so  quiet  that  even  his  personal  assistants  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going.  The  next  they  heard  of  him  was 
the  news  of  his  death. 

Although  the  officers  with  the  expedition  had  heard 
him  say  that  he  intended  coming  across  country  after 
them,  it  was  not  till  they  had  news  that  he  had  been 
killed  near  to  where  they  were  then  camped  that  they 
knew  that  he  had  attempted  to  join  them.  I  may 
mention  that  the  day  before  he  met  his  death  he  was 
met  by  a  party  of  troops  detached  from  the  expedition 
and  was  then  warned  of  the  danger  of  proceeding  by 
the  sergeant  in  charge  and  advised  to  wait  and  join  the 
main  body  with  this  party  when  it  returned.  He  was 
then  in  friendly  country.  This  advice  he  did  not  take, 
and  the  next  morning  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  killed  while  attempting  to  retire. 

You  say  he  was  armed  only  with  a  revolver.  That  is 
not  true.  He  had  at  least  two  of  his  own  rifles  with 
him,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village  by  the  party  which  brought  in  his  body. 
The  other,  a  magazine  rifle,  was  brought  into  Macha- 
kos by  his  gun-bearer,  who  escaped.  It  was  unfired 
and  unloaded.  He  had  fired  all  his  loose  ammunition 
away  the  day  before  when  shooting  game  and  his  man 
was  in  the  act  of  unpacking  the  rest  when  his  master 
was  killed.  What  makes  Haslam's  death  so  sad  is 
that  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  my  humble  tribute  to 
poor  Haslam's  worth.  A  brilliant,  patient  and  careful 
investigator,  his  work  out  here  on  the  cattle  and  fly 
diseases  was  a  model  of  what  such  work  should  be.  He 
never  spared  himself  when  work  was  to  be  done  ;  kindly 
and  generous,  he  was  always  ready  to  help  others.  His 
death  is  a  grievous  loss  to  science. 

Your  humble  servant, 

C.  M.  S. 


THE  EURASIAN  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — India  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  infliction 
of  a  community  of  mixed  parentage  after  so  long  a 
period  of  British  rule.  Such  a  community,  however, 
though  unlikely  within  calculable  periods  to  acquire  any 
aggregate  solidarity  wearing  a  national  aspect,  might 
nevertheless  in  instalments  of  individuals,  or  as  social 
groups,  possess  and  present  claims  that  statesmen  with 
responsibilities  tempered  by  moral  instincts  would  think 
it  unwise  to  dismiss.  This  is  oik-  way  of  approaching 
what  is  called  "the  Eurasian  Problem,"  which  is  not 

made  easier,  though  another  complexion  is  put  upon  it, 
by  being  euphemised  into  the  "  Domicile  Anglo-Indian 
Difficulty."  The  subject  is  growing  in  seriousness  in 
India,  chielb  because  of  the  premiums  put  by  insidious 
seditious  tendencies  on  all  bodies  of  men  whose  loyalty 
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is  beyond  dispute.  The  worries  springing'  out  of  the 
question  are  not  exclusively  owing  to  the  composite 
quality  of  the  breed  to  which  it  refers.  They  may  be 
traced,  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times  in  bunches,  to  a 
complication  of  moral,  social,  and  political  relations,  in 
manv  of  which  an  economic  flavour  is  also  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  informed,  and  by  which,  if  they  moved 
under  conscious  volition,  the  title  of  "  pure  cussed- 
ness,"  and  that  in  its  glory,  could  be  reasonably  appro- 
priated. Men  of  mixed  race  have  occupied  positions  of 
trust  and  influence  in  India.  There  has  thus  far 
been  no  Eurasian  Viceroy  ;  but,  under  the  kindly 
cover  of  white  skins  and  English  education  and  up- 
bringing, sons  of  Indian  mothers  were  smuggled  into 
the  exclusive  ranks  of  the  ante-competition  period  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  as  well  as  into  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  army,  to  an  extent  which,  although 
limited,  still  makes  it  an  unsolved  enigma  whether  any, 
and  what,  official  positions  below  the  very  highest  can 
truly  boast  of  uncontamination. 

If  the  statements  of  those  who  make  themselves 
mouthpieces  of  the  class  furnish  accurate  indications  of 
the  places  where  the  shoe  pinches,  there  are  three  big 
troubles  standing  out  like  towers,  and  these  are  joined 
together  by  walls  of  smaller  and  thinner  grievances. 
The  greater  troubles  are  (1)  the  closing  of  military 
careers  to  a  race  sprung  to  a  large  extent  from  military 
men,  some  of  whose  members  by  coming  to  England 
may  easily  obtain  commissions,  but  whose  brothers  in 
India  find  great  difficulty  in  enlisting  in  the  Army  ;  (2) 
future  exclusion  from  responsible  offices  in  which,  the 
Government  records  bear  witness,  they  have  rendered 
past  good  services  ;  and  (3)  starvation  in  educational 
grants,  while  colleges  for  natives  are  lavishly  helped. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  various  subordinate 
distresses  lying  between  these  outstanding  grievances. 
Military  careers,  even  in  the  ranks,  are  not,  of  course, 
closed  to  Eurasians,  since  commanding  officers  may 
enlist  recruits  at  their  option,  which  usually  only  shuts  out 
persons  in  whom  the  "  livery  of  the  sun  "  is  too  marked 
and  does  not  go  well  with  the  British  uniform. 

The  Cardwell  scheme,  moreover,  with  its  linked 
battalions,  home  depots,  and  short  service,  makes 
foreign  recruiting  on  any  large  scale  into  regiments 
bearing  English  county  and  borough  titles  a  tangled 
skein,  the  unravelling  of  which  requires  wisdom  and 
perseverance.  The  Government  resolutions  dividing 
the  civil  administration  into  sections  have  been  called 
for  by  the  demands  of  reckless  agitators,  who  have 
pressed  the  Government  so  disloyally  that  it  has 
been  forced  to  throw  up  hedges  through  which 
nothing  not  pointed  with  some  Imperial  necessity 
can  be  allowed  to  penetrate.  If  the  lines  of  un- 
scrupulous native  agitation  are  avoided,  and  repre- 
sentations are  made  to  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
accede  without  destroying  the  new  magic  circle 
in  which  the  British  tone  of  the  real  governing  class  is 
to  be  conserved,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  ability 
of  any  virtually  English  class  in  India  to  continue  their 
supply  of  suitable  candidates  for  some  proportionate  frac- 
tions of  the  public  service  may  be  seriously  considered. 
As  regards  education,  the  expenditure  on  native  high 
education  appears  to  have  proved  disappointing,  out- 
side of  the  narrow  sphere  of  persons,  Indian  and 
English,  actually  benefitting  by  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  system.  How  far  it  may  be  profitable  to 
encourage  European  education,  instead,  among  the 
descendants  of  Englishmen  in  India  is  a  question  not 
undeserving  of  attention  at  a  time  when  colonies'  con- 
tributions to  the  British  navy  are  warmly  welcomed  at 
home,  and  Anglo-India  furnishes  for  the  defence  of 
India  a  volunteer  contingent  of  over  30,000  men,  of 
whom  Lord  Roberts  has  found  it  possible  in  a  serious 
mood  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  India  is  governed 
by  the  philosophy  of  facts.  Native  petitions  often  fail 
because  they  abound  in  abstract  moral  and  political 
platitudes  bearing  no  discoverable  relations  to  concrete 
realities  in  India.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  conjure  up 
working  Indian  institutions  by  trotting  out  analogies  of 
English  experience  having  no  counterparts  in  India 
than  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  coldness  by  gazing  on 
snowclad  Himalayan  peaks  from  sweltering  cities  in  the 
plains.  Yours, 

Calcutta.  W.  C.  Madge. 
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THE  EARLY  EMPERORS. 

Holland's  "Suetonius."  The  Tudor  Translations. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley,  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Whibley.    London  :  David  Nutt.  1899. 

NEVER  was  a  political  revolution  carried  out  with 
so  little  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  its 
authors,  as  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
What  appears  to  us  in  its  first  origin  and  development 
as  a  unique,  systematic,  legal  creation,  framed  for  all 
time  with  consummate  skill  and  adaptation,  was  in 
reality  an  extemporaneous  expedient,  introduced  by 
avowed  opportunism  to  meet  troubles  which  men  be- 
lieved would  soon  pass  away.  Mommsen's  portraiture 
of  Caesar— a  most  striking  psychological  study — has 
this  one  mistake  ;  that  he  credits  Cassar  with  a  pro- 
phetic and  definite  plan  of  the  campaign  before  leaving 
Rome  for  Gaul  ;  and  fancies  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
personal  rule  was  clearly  arranged  in  his  mind,  and  that 
he  rather  guided  events  than  learnt  his  lesson  from  dim 
beginnings  in  the  ever  fuller  light  of  progressive  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  fault  of  the  German  mind  to  idolise 
system,  and  to  explain  that  what  took  place  in  history 
could  not  have  happened  otherwise  ;  that  an  irresistible 
inner  law,  plainly  understood  by  the  student  who  writes 
and  formulates,  drove  on  the  press  of  circumstances,  or 
coerced  the  human  puppets  in  fulfilment  of  some  dark 
purpose  of  destiny.  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schlegel,  when 
they  write  on  the  march  of  history,  delight  to  map  out  our 
scanty  western  record  of  some  3,000  years  into  periods, 
gravely  catalogued  with  a  sounding  and  persuasive  title, 
each  marking  a  stage  in  the  realisation  of  an  idea — all 
culminating(whatevertheir  different  starting-point)  in  an 
apotheosis  of  the  present  "age  of  Reason"  (however  each 
might  define  that  ambiguous  word).  Mommsen  how- 
ever lives  at  a  later  date  amid  men  sated  with  ideals, 
and  turning  with  alacrity  to  the  defiant  challenge  of 
individual  egoism.  He  applauds,  like  Machiavelli  or 
like  Nietzche,  the  strong  and  unscrupulous  character, 
the  man  of  genius.  He  likes  to  display,  not  the  inexor- 
able necessity  of  ideal  development,  in  which  each  man's 
will  is  subordinate  to  this  end,  but  the  spontaneous 
vigour  of  the  several  units  in  the  building  up  of  that 
social  fabric  which,  as  wise  men  tell  us  to-day,  is  the 
work  not  of  the  mass,  but  of  the  single  gifted  and 
enthusiastic  mind.  He  will  read  no  purport  in  a  series 
of  events,  only  the  cleverness  of  one  who  uses  occasion 
and  does  not  scruple  to  make  others  his  slaves.  And 
it  is  a  significant  trait  in  much  modern  writing  that  we 
abandon  the  old  search  for  abstract  principles  and 
tendencies  (for  instance  in  the  study  of  the  French 
Revolution),  and  banishing  all  censure  and  even  all 
criticism,  we  fix  our  gaze  upon  the  concrete,  the 
personal  ;  upon  the  dress,  habits  and  everyday  life  of 
these  principal  actors  in  an  incomprehensible  drama. 
We  prefer  the  exceptional,  the  idiosyncratic,  to  the  reign 
of  law.  In  French  literature  we  note  to-day  an  absence 
of  general  notions,  and  an  emphasis  on  the  interest  of 
the  bizarre,  grotesque,  subjective.  And  so  Mommsen, 
justified  in  his  keen  admiration  of  Caesar  somewhat 
overrates  his  initiative  ;  and  does  not  see  clearly  enough 
that,  in  the  eternal  conflict  between  collectivism  and 
individualism,  the  "Zeitgeist"  and  the  Ego  under  a 
hundred  forms,  a  great  master-mind  may  bring  much  to 
his  age  but  must  take  more  from  it.  To  understand  the 
very  different  character  of  Julius  and  Augustus  and  their 
peculiar  contribution  to  the  Imperial  conception,  we 
must  modify  this  too  exalted  view  of  their  originality. 
They  were  neither  the  puppets  nor  the  masters  of 
destiny.  They  stand  to  each  other  somewhat  as 
Napoleon  I.  and  III.,  are  related  ;  the  soldier  to  the 
dreamer  ;  rough  action  to  peaceful  intrigue  ;  the  blunt 
directness  of  the  sword  to  the  senatorial  or  popular 
plebiscite.  Both  the  earliest  Cassarswere  opportunists, 
in  spite  of  belief  in  their  star,  in  the  fatal  necessity 
which  raised  and  protected  them.  The  one  was  open 
and  frank  ;  the  other  cautious  and  astute.  The  one 
paraded,  the  other  strove  to  conceal  his  absolute  power. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  (to  return  to  our  original 
point)  that  there  was  nothing  special  or  unique  in  this 
temporary  autocracy.  Every  democratic  constitution 
in  antiquity,  however  jealous  of  individual  worth  or 
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attainment,  provided  itself  with  an  asylum  in  crises, — 
the  continuous  and  undivided  authority  of  a  single 
ruler,  exercised  without  question  in  a  limited  term  of 
office.  Whether  against  foreign  invader  or  oppressive 
nobles  at  home,  this  seems  the  sole  remedy  and  resort 
of  these  struggling  and  disorderly  forces.  Whilst  we 
may  in  theory  labour  to  show  how  numerous  and  how 
effectual  are  the  safeguards  of  popular  government, 
how  divine  and  irresistible  the  people's  will,  how  potent 
the  methods  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  few  wiser 
and  stronger,  how  certain  the  retribution  for  tyrants, 
how  sublime  and  unfaltering  the  voice  of  popular 
justice, — all  this  compared  with  the  actual  record  of 
events,  is  as  the  multiple  contortions  of  the  fabled 
fox  caught  by  the  hounds  ;  democracy  in  real  life 
has  only  one  resort,  only  one  ruse  to  escape  its  danger  : 
it  flies  to  the  tree  of  the  strong  protector— a  Dictator- 
ship, Csesarism.  And  the  popular  champion  finds  a 
voice  for  the  dumb,  a  will  for  the  irresolute,  a  unity  of 
design  for  the  discordant.  He  is  the  Man  of  Fate  :  he 
sets  free  only  to  enslave  :  he  abolishes  privilege  only 
that  all  alike  may  serve  him  :  he  substitutes  for  the 
hesitancy  and  often  apologetic  government  of  king  and 
nobles  the  stern  vigour  of  military  law  ;  he  preserves 
peace  but  it  is  a  state  of  siege  :  he  may  indeed  destroy, 
but  he  also  cruelly  avenges,  the  aristocratic  victims  of 
popular  displeasure. 

To  this  sumptuous  edition  of  Holland's  Translation 
of  Suetonius,  Mr.  Whibley  has  added  a  picturesque 
appreciation  of  two  very  different  epochs,  the  Augustan 
and  the  Elizabethan.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  trans- 
lator, the  Coventry  schoolmaster  (1552-1637),  the  deeply- 
read  scholar,  the  grandiose  stylist,  wrestling  not  wholly 
successfully  with  the  prosaic  and  often  wearisome  duties 
of  teaching  and  administration.  In  an  uneventful  and 
sedentary  life,  we  are  perhaps  the  most  struck  by  a 
contrast  :  the  municipality  who  had  voted  him 
£11  is.  nd.  for  a  suitable  dress  of  "  black  satten  "  in 
which  to  delight  James  I.  with  a  panegyric,  thought 
65.  8d.  sufficient  for  an  annual  pension  in  his  old 
age  !  Physician,  usher  and  (for  a  brief  and  stormy 
period)  headmaster,  he  deserved  better  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  life-long  service  to  the  town,  where  (as  all 
admitted)  "for  60 years  he  had  kept  good  hospitality." 
Among  his  translations,  which  attracted  immediate 
attention  and  respect,  "The  Twelve  Caesars"  stands 
pre-eminent.  Mr.  Whibley  is  just  and  sympathetic 
in  his  remarks.  It  is  probably  double  the  bulk  of  the 
original  ;  it  is  not  literal,  but  rather  a  gorgeous  para- 
phrase in  sonorous  Elizabethan  English  ;  it  is  infinitely 
more  dignified  than  Suetonius,  and  has  almost  the 
merits  (or  the  defects)  of  a  new  work,  based  on  ancient 
material.  The  slipshod  gossip  of  Hadrian's  secretary 
becomes  majestic  prose  and  mounts  upon  the  tragic 
buskin.  Mr.  Whibley's  own  work  can  be  highly  com- 
mended ;  delicate,  finished,  artistic,  suggestive  are  the 
words  we  naturally  apply.  Nor  are  his  general  views 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Empire  less  sound.  Yet,  being 
a  critic  rather  than  a  philosophic  historian,  he  is  pos- 
sibly wrong  in  his  contrast  of  this  half  malicious,  half 
good-tempered  picture  of  the  Caesars  as  men,  in  the 
minute  details  of  every-day  life  and  character — with  (as 
he  conceives)  Tacitus'  eloquent  apotheosis  of  the 
Imperial  grandeur,  displayed  in  the  Caesars  as  rulers 
and  administrators.  But  a  close  student  of  the  latter 
must  often  complain  of  the  envenomed  and  acrid  tone  ; 
of  the  suggestive  innuendo  ;  of  the  imputing  of  base 
motives  ;  of  the  raking  together  of  sordid  scraps  of 
scandal  from  prejudiced  diaries,  under  a  thin  disguise 
of  austere  indifference  and  impartiality.  Tacitus  is  a 
narrow  oligarch  of  the  old  school,  without  breadth  of 
aim,  without  "  Imperial  "  notions  (in  the  truer  sense)  — 
wedded  to  the  belief  that  the  Roman  noble  had  a  right 
to  rule  the  world  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  incapable  of 
welcoming  the  open  cosmopolitan  democracy,  which 
the  united  influence  of  the  Kmperors  (even  of  the  worst 
in  private  life),  the  Christian  preachers,  and  the  Stoic 
humanists  were  gradually  bringing  to  a  tired  world. 

Now  Suetonius  is  equally  unable  (or  is  lie  only  un- 
willing ?)  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Imperial  system.  For  him,  as  for  Mr. 
Pater,  the  supreme  interest  is  in  the  concrete,  the  per- 
sonal details,  not  in  the  vague  tendency,  where  man,  it 
may  be,  is  the  sport,  the  draughtsman,  of  unseen  and 
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superhuman  players.  The  eighteenth  century  is  all 
wind.  Peruse  (no  other  word  is  applicable)  the  arid 
waste  of  Montesquieu's  abstract  theories  on  law,  broken 
only  by  the  mirage — I  cannot  say'  oasis — of  a  few  falla- 
cious facts ;  such  as  the  very  improbable  statement 
that  certain  savage  tribes  cut  down  a  tree  to  enjoy  the 
fruit !  On  the  platform  still  linger  the  phrases  of  an 
obsolete  political  idealism  ;  but  an  audience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  discounts,  while  applauding,  with  a 
smile.  We  give  up  theories  ;  we  specialise  in  strange 
and  purposeless  studies,  from  mere^ielight  in  acquiring 
something  definite  and  our  own  ;  we  abandon  ourselves 
to  the  charm  of  the  particular,  the  flitting  emotion,  the 
varying  phase  of  temperament,  the  alternate  joy  and 
disgust  of  labour  or  leisure  ;  or,  if  we  prefer  (as  most 
do)  to  take  vicariously  these  perilous  pleasures,  we 
scrutinise  and  dissect  with  un-moral  curiosity  the 
records  of  the  past  and  its  heroes  ;  and,  discovering  no 
particular  motive  in  their  awkward  movements,  limit 
our  duty  to  exactness  in  analysing  their  pathology. 
Now  the  Caesarian  chronicles  supply  us  equally  with  the 
older  and  the  more  modern  interest.  We  may  trace  the 
idea;  or  we  may  examine  the  idiosyncratic.  To  attempt 
to  unite  the  two  is  chaos  and  bewilderment.  Was  ever 
system  so  unscientific  as  the  dyarchy  of  an  effete  senate 
and  a  master  of  legions  ?  Was  constitution  ever 
so  extemporaneous  and  deceitful  as  the  veiled  auto- 
cracy of  Augustus  ?  Was  ever  compromise  so  likely 
to  tumble  to  pieces  as  this  hasty  patchwork  of  all 
possible  forms  of  government?  Yet  again,  does  not 
the  sense  of  unity  and  peace  and  security  gain  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  as  the  years  of  our  era  advance  ? 
Is  there  not  behind  the  mad  extravagant  folly  of  the 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  the  background  of  a  satisfying 
idea  ?  Was  ever  system  more  stable,  represented  by 
personalities  more  perverse  ?  The  candid  Gaul  told 
Caligula  as  he  posed  as  a  deity  on  a  pedestal  and 
waited  for  applause  :  "I  think  you  are  a  great 
absurdity."  What  more  true  and  untrue?  Yet  under 
such  princes,  yet  with  no  octopus  bureaucracy,  the 
government  is  carried  on  strongly,  mercifully,  con- 
sistently ;  as  the  records  of  our  own  New  Testament 
assure  us.  Had  the  insane  Caius,  the  harmless  lunatic 
Claudius,  the  erratic  genius  Nero — any  settled  policy  ? 
Did  their  ministers  rule  for  them  ?  How  to  account 
for  the  union  of  utter  irresponsibility  and  caprice  in  the 
personal  centre  and  undoubted  order,  strictness  and 
method  in  the  general  result,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  perplexing  problems  in  all  history. 


AN  ACCIDENTAL  PHILOSOPHER. 

"The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D."  Vol.  III. 
Bohn's  Libraries.  Edited  by  George  Sampson. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1898. 

IT  is  rare  for  a  professed  philosopher  to  attain  fame  ; 
and  it  is  but  just  that  when  he  does  he  should  meet 
with  the  appropriate  penalty  of  being  misunderstood. 
Berkeley  has  certainly  enjoyed  his  share  of  the  fame  : 
and  he  has  perhaps  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
popular  imagination,  which  has  singled  out  his  name 
for  remembrance,  has  associated  with  it  a  theory  which 
the  multitude,  who  do  not  understand  it,  think  they  can 
refute  triumphantly  on  the  lines  of  Dr.  Johnson's  very 
feeble  joke.  Lord  Byron's  summing  up  of  the  theory, 
on  the  contrary,  was  very  clever,  since  in  a  few  words 
it  exactly  described  the  position  and  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a  refutation.  Probably,  however,  even  students  of 
philosophy  have  generally  judged  him  by  his  earlier 
and  more  immature  work,  the  "  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge."  Few  readers  have  devoted  serious  atten- 
tion  to  the  "  Siris,"  despite  Professor  Frasers  admoni- 
tions as  to  its  importance  :  and  fewer  still  have  even 
glanced  at  the  remaining  essays  in  the  volume  now 
before  us — the  "  Discourse  addressed  to  an  Infidel 
Mathematician,"  the  "Discourse  to  Magistral es,"  or  the 
"  Querist." 

Yet  the  nature  of  the  volume,  with  its  curious  mix- 
ture of  discursive  speculations  ranging  from  tar-water 
to  the  theory  of  lluxions  and  of  theological  controversy  , 
is  singularly  illustrative  of  Berkeley's  position  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Thetruthis — with  all  respect 
to  Professor  Eraser  be  it  said    that  Berkeley  was  only 
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per  accidens  a  philosopher  :  essentially  he  was  that  very 
different  type  of  thinker,  which  is  so  often  confused  with 
the  philosopher — a  critic  of  other  men's  philosophies.  In 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  great  ones  of  philo- 
sophy— breadth  of  view,  disinterested  desire  to  be  always 
in  contact  with  reality,  readiness  to  regard  nothing  as 
too  trivial  or  too  fantastic  to  be  worthy  of  the  most 
patient  investigation — in  all  these  he  was  singularly 
lacking.  His  strength  lay  in  a  narrow  acuteness  of 
mind,  which  enabled  him  at  a  glance  to  see  the  logical 
inconsistencies  of  any  theory  ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  upon  the  battle-field  of  controversy  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  use  this  power  to  the  best 
advantage. 

For  the  metaphysic  which  he  found  dominant  was 
the  belief  in  Matter,  the  first  crude  interpretation  of  the 
world  by  physical  science,  which  elevates  a  poor 
abstraction  of  matter  as  common-sense  knows  it  into 
the  position  of  an  absolute  reality.  To  common-sense 
colour  heat  odour  taste  are  all  essential  properties  of 
things  :  but  the  belief  in  these  as  realities  apart  from 
the  perceiving  sense  had  succumbed  under  the  criticism 
of  Descartes  and  Locke.  The  so-called  "primary" 
qualities,  however,  remained  as  the  refuge  of  the  desti- 
tute man  of  science:  and  he  fell  back  on  "the  inert 
senseless  substance  in  which  extension  figure  and 
motion  do  actually  subsist."  It  was  only  necessary  for 
Berkeley  to  apply  to  matter  so  conceived  the  same 
method  of  inquiry  as  Locke  and  Descartes  had  applied 
to  matter  as  known  to  common-sense,  for  the  distinc- 
:ion  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  to  vanish, 
[f  apart  from  sense  of  smell  an  odour  is  an  absurdity, 
;o  apart  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch — where  and 
;vhat  are  the  much-prized  extension  motion  and  figure  ? 
\s  Berkeley  insists,  the  question  has  but  to  be  asked 
n  order  to  be  answered.  "  Some  truths  there  are  so 
lear  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man  need  only 
3pen  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important 
)ne  to  be,  viz.  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture 
?f  the  earth,  in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
;he  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence 
without  a  mind,  that  their  being  is  to  be  perceived  or 
cnown."  Similarly  he  waves  aside  the  theory  which 
presents  ultimate  reality  as  something  essentially  un- 
cnowable  by  human  faculties.  "  I  answer,  if  what  you 
nean  by  the  word  matter  be  only  the  unknown  support 
)f  unknown  qualities,  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is 
;uch  a  thing  or  no,  since  it  no  way  concerns  us  ;  and  I 
io  not  see  the  advantage  there  is  in  disputing  about 
vhat.we  know  not  what,  and  we  know  not  why. "  Much 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  much  spurious  senti- 
nent  in  these  latter  days  of  "Agnosticism  "  fall  under 
:his  thrust. 

Nothing  certainly  was  more  alien  to  Berkeley's  mean- 
ng  than  the  scepticism  with  which  he  has  vulgarly 
seen  credited.  Against  the  idea  that  his  specu- 
ations  in  any  way  diminished  or  altered  the  reality  of 
:he  external  world  he  takes  abundant  occasion  to  pro- 
test. "  The  question  between  the  Materialists  and  me 
s  not  whether  things  have  a  real  existence  out  of  the 
nind  of  this  or  that  person,  but,  whether  they  have  an 
ibsolute  existence,  distinct  from  being  perceived  by 
jod  and  exterior  to  all  minds."  Indeed  so  far  from 
ibolishing  "  matter,"  he  had,  as  he  quite  correctly  main- 
:ains,  reinstated  it  by  doing  away  with  the  distinction 
jetween  primary  and  secondary  qualities  and  between 
deas  and  things.  His  principles,  he  cries  triumphantly, 
ead  back  to  common-sense  :  for  we  are  at  least  in  con- 
:act  with  reality,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  and  are  not 
nocked  either  by  a  cheat  or  by  a  mere  copy. 

So  long  as  Berkeley  confined  himself  to  challenging 
:he  Materialist  to  produce  any  piece  of  experience 
ndependent  of  mind,  he  stood  on  firm  ground.  Un- 
ortunately,  he  was  by  profession  a  theologian — the 
srofession  which  above  all  others  demands  for  its 
sroper  pursuit  the  qualities  lacking  in  Berkeley — and  he 
lad  his  own  thesis  to  establish.  It  would  be  an  easy 
:hough  an  unprofitable  task  to  show  how  all  the 
allacies  which  he  exposed  with  so  much  acuteness  in 
lealing  with  the  conception  of  Matter,  reappear  in  his 
)wn  conception  of  Spirit.  The  distinction  between 
deas  and  things  finds  its  counterpart  in  his  own  dis- 
jnction  between  "  spirit  "  and  "ideas."  His  criticism 
if  the  notion  of  "cause"  conceived  as  a  "  mysterious 


force  "  in  the  material  world  does  not  prevent  him  from 
resuscitating  the  same  extraordinary  power  in  the 
spiritual.  "  I  say  that  I  have  a  notion  of  Spirit,  though 
I  have  not  strictly  speaking  an  '  idea  of  it '  ...  .  and 
that  /  myself  am  not  my  idea  but  somewhat  else,  a 
thinking  active  principle  that  perceives,  knows,  wills, 
and  operates  about  ideas."  And  this  from  a  man  who 
refuses  to  believe  in  abstract  general  ideas  and  whose 
test  of  truth  is  clear  and  definite  conception  !  The 
vicious  force  of  abstraction  could  surely  no  farther  go 
than  in  a  theory  which  refuses  to  recognise  the  self  in 
its  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Thus  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  reality  with  the  con- 
sequent denial  of  any  absolute  distinction  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  remained  barren  in 
Berkeley's  hands.  To  prove  that  the  external  world 
can  be  regarded  as  spiritual  is  not  quite  so  superfluous 
as  to  prove  by  the  elaborate  arguments  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  that  it  is  real  :  but  it  is  almost  as 
absurd.  Philosophy,  as  Plato  long  ago  pointed  out, 
has  an  aim  higher  than  these  abstract  speculations, 
in  which  the  neophyte  fleshes  his  infant  tooth.  It 
is  its  part  to  trace  the  detailed  application  of  its 
ultimate  metaphysical  principle  within  the  sphere  of 
concrete  experience,  whether  in  politics  ethics  religion 
or  natural  science.  It  asks  not  "  Is  this  or  that  real  ?  " 
but  "  How  real  is  it  as  judged  by  an  ultimate  standard  ?  " 
— a  very  much  more  difficult  question  to  answer.  To 
this  task  Berkeley  was  not  equal  :  but  a  man  of  his 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  could  hardly  fail  to  take  upon 
occasion  the  right  point  of  view — to  state  the  problem 
correctly,  even  if  he  could  not  solve  it.  It  is  in 
psychology  and  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  that  the  penetration  of  Berkeley's  critical 
intellect  was  displayed  at  its  best.  The  discussion 
on  language  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge"  largely  anticipates  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  idea  "  and  "  image  "  which  Mr.  Bradley 
has  brought  home  to  the  modern  logician  :  and  the 
"  Theory  of  Vision  "  can  always'  claim  the  honour 
of  being  the  starting-point  of  modern  psychological 
research.  It  is  strange  that  the  merits  of  Berkeley  as  an 
interpreter  have  been  so  little  recognised.  Yet  the  reader 
of  the  "  Siris  "  will  find  in  the  reflections  on  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies  much  made  clear  which 
far  more  modern  authorities  have  darkened.  Let  the 
one  crucial  instance  of  the  Platonic  "ideas"  suffice. 
"  In  Plato's  style,  the  term  idea  doth  not  merely  signify 
an  inert  inactive  object  of  the  understanding  but  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  airtov  and  <<px*/>  cause  and  principle. 
According  to  that  philosopher  goodness,  beauty,  virtue 
and  such  like  are  not  figments  of  the  mind,  nor  mere 
mixed  modes,  nor  yet  abstract  ideas  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  the  most  real  beings,  intellectual  and  un- 
changeable :  and  therefore  more  real  than  the  fleeting 
transient  objects  of  sense,  which,  wanting  stability, 
cannot  be  subjects  of  science  much  less  of  intellectual 
knowledge."  Passages  like  this  inevitably  cause  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  Berkeley  did  not  edit  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  instead  of  writing  his  own.  His  fame  among 
the  vulgar  would  have  been  less:  but  his  honour  among 
philosophers  more. 

DANTON. 

"Danton."    A   Study   by  Hilaire  Belloc.  London: 
Nisbet.  1899. 

"  Life  of  Danton."    By  A.  H.  Beesly.   London  :  Long- 
mans, Green.  1899. 

THE  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  range  the  personalities  which  mark 
it  on  a  level  with  other  prominent  actors  upon  the  stage 
of  history.  Those  Titan  forms,  huge  and  blurred  as 
Brocken  spectres,  held  by  conflicting  parties  to  be  saints 
or  demons,  martyrs  or  murderers,  will  take  upon  them- 
selves the  clothing  of  flesh  and  blood  and  we  may 
be  able  to  feel  that  we  have  seen  them  or  lived  with 
them.  We  shall  also  know  how  far  they  were  the 
puppets  of  their  age,  swayed  by  forces  too  strong  for  them 
to  control,  and  how  far  they  directed  the  movements 
in  which  they  figured.  The  works  of  Mr.  Belloc  and 
Mr.  Beesly  appearing  by  a  strange  coincidence  almost 
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simultaneously  will  facilitate  the  process.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  Mr.  Belloc's  brilliant  volume,  without 
realising  the  home  at  Arcis,  the  beloved  mother  of  whom 
Mr.  Beesly  gives  a  portrait,  the  adored  wife,  the  little 
flat  in  the  Cour  du  Commerce,  the  friendship  of  Camille 
and  Lucille,  indeed  all  the  surroundings  of  one  who  has 
the  best  right  to  be  remembered  in  the  Revolution,  who 
never  despaired  of  the  liberty  of  France  and  whose  name 
was  never  stained  with  treachery. 

Still  the  controversy  between  saint  or  sinner  is  not 
appeased.  Mr.  Belloc  pleads  eloquently  for  his  hero  ; 
he  at  least  touches  our  hearts,  while  Mr.  Beesly  does 
his  best  to  appeal  to  our  reason.  But  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  Danton  was  not  responsible  for  the 
massacres  of  September  ?  It  is  surely  no  accident  that 
his  statue  in  Paris  gazes  on  the  spot  where  the  worst 
of  them  occurred  !  Mr.  Belloc  represents  him  as  doing 
his  best  to  divert  the  tide  of  popular  vengeance,  as 
sending  the  battalions  of  the  volunteers  against  the 
enemy  at  the  frontier,  and  of  not  interfering  because 
no  human  power  could  interfere  with  success.  Mr. 
Beesly  adds  to  this  picture  considerations  of  personal 
safety.  But  the  massacres  were  not  a  spontaneous  act, 
they  were  carefully  planned  and  organised,  the  populace 
took  no  part  in  them,  the  very  assassins  themselves  had 
to  be  goaded  to  the  crime  for  which  they  were  amply 
paid.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  led  the 
attack  of  10  August  could  not  have  suppressed  Marat, 
or  prevented  him  from  entering  the  Comite  de  Surveil- 
lance, or  that  he  who  slew  Mandat,  should  have  shrunk 
from  the  murder  of  the  Royalists.  Were  Danton  such 
as  his  apologists  represent  him,  his  audacity  would  have 
but  a  pale  colour  and  a  faltering  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Danton  was  a  convinced 
republican  and  that  he  devoted  the  whole  force  of  his 
nature  to  the  attainment  of  his  ideal.  He  was  the 
Cromwell  of  the  Revolution  and  pity  it  is  that  he 
perished  before  he  had  an  opportuntity  to  reconstruct. 
No  one  probably  gave  with  more  sincerity  or  with  greater 
zest  his  vote  for  the  King's  execution.  His  dislike  of  the 
Girondists  arose  from  hissensethat  they  were  unpractical. 
He  hated  them  as  Napoleon  hated  idealogues.  He  had 
all  the  impatience  of  a  man  of  action  against  doctrinaire 
visionaries  who  were  the  more  repulsive  to  him  because 
they  held  at  bottom  the  same  principles  as  himself.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  never  have  pushed  the  quarrel 
to  extremes.  He  spoke  of  their  death  as  a  great  sorrow 
to  himself  and  a  great  misfortune  to  France.  He  pre- 
ferred patriotism  to  party  and  spent  the  time  with  the 
army  which  he  might  have  devoted  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  own  political  authority.  He  did  not  break  with 
them  until  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  their  unprovoked 
and  unreasonable  attacks.  The  folly  of  Lasourie 
destroyed  men  far  better  than  himself. 

To  Danton  is  undoubtedly  due  the  creation  of  the 
ficst  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  so  different  in  its 
character  from  the  second.  He  saw  that  a  strong 
centralised  government  was  required  for  the  defence  of 
France,  as  Sieyis  and  Robespierre  saw  afterwards  that 
it  was  needed  to  treat  on  fair  terms  with  England  and 
other  Powers.  During  these  five  months  Danton  was 
the  ruler  of  France,  the  one  commanding  personality  in 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  assumed  an  entirely 
different  character  after  the  election  of  Robespierre,  but 
Danton,  who  again  thought  more  of  political  expediency 
than  of  himself,  and  who  gave  others  credit  for  high- 
mindedness  equal  to  his  own,  did  not  observe  that  it  had 
changed,  and  continued  to  support  it.  On  1  August, 
1793,  he  demanded  that  the  Committee  should  be  formed 
into  a  provisional  government  and  should  be  endowed 
with  50,000,000  livres:  while  with  that  shot  t-sighted  self- 
denial  which  so  often  meets  us  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  he  declined  to  be  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  constructed.  He  must  nevertheless 
incur  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
as  he  inaugurated  (he  machinery  which  brought  it 
about. 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  and  more  awful  in 
history  than  tlie  contemplation  of  that  small  handful  of 
men,  nominally  only  twelve,  virtually  four  or  five, 
governing  France  with  absolute  power,  administering 
all  its  affairs  internal  and  external,  negotiating  with 
foreign  nations,  commanding  armies,  providing  for  its 
own  preservation  against  the  Convention  ami  the  Com- 


mune, and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  rich  citizens  to  fill 
their  coffers  with  the  money  which  was  absolutely 
indispensable.    They  sat  round  a  table  all  night,  half 
asleep,  half  fevered  with  excitement,  drawing  up  orders 
of  all  kinds  military  and  civil,  passes  for  the  concier- 
gerie  or  the  guillotine.  The  orders  were  copied  by  clerks, 
brought  in  a  large  basket  at  daybreak  and  signed 
by  those  who  were  present  without  reading  them  or 
knowing  what  they  contained.  Only  in  this  manner  could 
the  virtuous   Carnot   have   set   his   name   to  edicts 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  Roman  emperor.'  The 
course  of  these  iniquities  could  not  be  arrested.  That 
power  would  rule  in  France  which  had  the  most  money 
and  the  vanquished  would  lose  their  heads.  The  Terror 
was  as  much  within  as  without  ;  the  Committee  were 
the  victims  of  as  much  alarm  as  they  inspired.  One 
of  their  objects  was  undoubtedly  peace,  peace  with  some 
Powers  if  not  with  all,  with  England  and  Prussia  at  any 
rate,  and  if  possible  with  Spain.    For  this  two  things 
were  necessary  in  their  eyes,  a  really  strong  govern-, 
ment  with  whom  a  foreign  government  might  treat, 
and  money  by  which  diplomatists    might    bribe  the 
statesmen  of  their  enemies.    Talleyrand  probably  re- 
ceived large  sums  on  this  account,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  penny  of  it  was  ever  given  to  an  Englishman.  This 
explains  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Committee  towards 
Danton  and  Herault  de  S^chelles.    These  men  were 
sacrificed  not  so  much  to  gratify  Robespierre's  desire 
for  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  republic,  as  from  the 
conviction  that  all  dissension  was  fatal,  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  safety  lay  in,  at  least  apparent,  unity. 
It  will  be  long  before  we  know  precisely  how  far  the 
propmore  papers  are  to  be  trusted,  but  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in   the    statement   that  Sieyes   and  not 
Robespierre  was  the  author  of  Danton's  ruin,  and  that 
in  causing  it  he  pursued  that  merciless  statecraft  which 
sacrificed  all  morality  to  political  expediency.  Sieyes 
told  the  Committee  the  day  after  Danton's  death  that 
a  strong  centralised  government  was  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  ruin  of  the  coalition,  and  an  honour- 
able peace    in    which  the  Republic  should  be  recog- 
nised. This,  he  said,  was  felt  in  England,  in  Sweden  and 
even  in  Turkey,  while  Danton  and  Hebert  were  both 
invincible  obstacles  to  this  unity.    The  personality  of 
Danton  he  declared  was  dangerous  to  concord,  but  was 
at  the  same  time  no  guarantee  for  a  stable  government, 
while  the  armies  were  divided  in  their  allegiance  between 
the  Cordeliers  and  the  Committee.    If  the  Committee 
should  be  prolonged  till  the  peace  he  would  promise  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
opening  of  negotiations  between  England  and  Prussia. 

We  have  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  works.  Mr.  Belloc's  book  is  a  most 
brill  iant  production,  full  of  verve  and  eloquence,  con- 
taining some  passages  of  high  literary  merit.  He  makes 
his  readers  love  Danton  even  if  they  cannot  admire  or 
believe  in  him.  He  belongs  to  that  modern  school  of 
apologists,  of  whom  M.  Auland  is  chief,  who  justify 
the  Revolution  as  bred  of  necessity  and  conducted  by 
heroes.  If  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  prove  his  case,  he  goes 
some  way  to  make  it  probable.  Mr.  Beesly  follows  on 
the  same  side  but  with  more  moderation  and  less  colour. 
His  book  might  have  been  accepted  as  the  definitive  Life 
of  Danton  if  Mr.  Belloc's  had  not  appeared  simul- 
taneously. Mr.  Beesly's  account  of  the  first  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  is  superior  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  he 
does  not  believe,  as  Mr.  Belloc  does,  in  the  manufacture 
of  false  assignats  by  Pitt.  Both  books  are  most 
creditable  specimens  of  our  modern  English  Historical 
School. 


"WERE  I  LORD  SALISBURY." 

"  From  Peking  to  Petersburg."    By  Arnot  Reid.  Lon- 
don :  Arnold.  1899. 

TVJOMINALLY  the  record  of  a  journey  across  the 
L  ^  continent  of  Asia,  Mr.  Reid's  book  is  in  reality  a 
valuable  contribution  to  political  literature,  although  it 
touches  scarcely  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  great 
problem  thai  awaits  solution  in  the  Far  East.  It  does 
notappear  that  the  author  had  more  facilities  than  most 
travellers  lor  gaining  information  during  his  travels, 
but  one  cannot  read  the  vigorous  and  outspoken  state- 
ments with  which  this  work  abounds  without  the  con- 
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viction  that  its  writer  possesses  unusual  powers  of 
observation,  added  to  the  trained  journalist's  happy 
knack  of  tapping  all  sources  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Reid 
seems  to  have  started  on  his  journey,  not  so  much — as 
his  modest  preface  would  lead  us  to  suppose — to  show- 
how  easily  it  could  be  done  by  the  "  average  indoors 
man,"  but  with  a  fixed  determination  to  keep  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  extent  of  Russia's  ambitions  and  resources. 

The  central  interest  of  the  book  is  of  course  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  by  which  the  author  travelled 
from  Irkutsh  to  Cheliabinsk,  and  thence  without  any 
break  to  Moscow,  the  whole  journey  occupying  about 
twelve  days  and  nights.  The  details  of  this  part  of  the 
expedition  were  given  to  the  "Times"  a  few  months 
ago,  and  are  here  reprinted  more  or  less  in  the  same 
form.  But  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  colossal  haste 
with  which  Russia  is  pushing  forward  her  railway 
project,  and  the  precautions  she  is  taking  at  Lake 
Baikal — where  three  separate  schemes  have  been  formu- 
lated for  conveying  traffic  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
inland  sea — to  insure  against  all  possibility  of  delay. 
In  fact  the  leit-motif  of  Siberian  railway  construction  is 
to  keep  the  line  clear  for  military  purposes,  and  to  assist 
this  object  sidings  are  made  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles 
into  which  ordinary  trains  may  be  shunted  out  of  the 
way  to  give  unimpeded  passage  to  those  which  may  be 
conveying  Russian  troops.  For  the  general  reader 
Mr.  Reid  supplements  the  results  of  his  personal 
observation  by  a  disquisition  on  the  resources  and 
strength  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  is  that  the  Tsar's  Rescript — although 
doubtless  due  to  pure  philanthropy  on  the  part  of  an 
unselfish  ruler — has  been  fortuitously  timed  to  enable 
Russia,  should  the  peace  proposals  be  accepted,  to  recover 
herself  economically  before  attempting  the  further  reali- 
sation of  her  ambitious  designs  in  Eastern  Asia. 

In  a  final  chapter  Mr.  Reid  dwells  on  the  fascinating 
theme  "Were  I  Lord  Salisbury."  He  has  three  alterna- 
tive propositions  to  make,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation.  The  first  of 
these  suggestions  involves  the  transformation  of  that  part 
of  China  which  is  not  now  dominated  by  any  other  Powers 
into  an  Anglo-American  protected  State.  Germany  is  to 
be  contented  with  Shantung  ;  Russia  and  France  will 
remain  where  they  are  at  present  ;  and  Japan's  feelings 
are  to  be  soothed  by  the  contemplation  of  her  neighbour 
freed  from  Russian  influence.  P'ailing  this,  Mr.  Reid 
proposes  to  share  China  with  Russia,  giving  the  latter 
the  less  productive  regions  of  the  North,  and  reserving 
for  ourselves  the  wealth  of  the  Yang-tse  and  Great 
Plain.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  indicate  a  sus- 
picion that  Russia  would  not  remain  permanently  con- 
tented with  this  arrangement.  The  third  course  is 
simply  that  we  should  grab  whatever  we  can  get. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  proposed 
protectorate  "based  on  the  theory  that  the  two  nations 
administering  such  a  protectorate  would  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  ;  would  allow  the  Court  of  Peking  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  its  dignity  ;  and  would 
allow  Chinese  statesmen  to  direct  the  reform  of  China 
upon  lines  that  would  be  essentially  Chinese,  and 
through  Chinese  administrators."  The  idea  is  at  least 
broad-minded,  but  why  exclude  Japan  from  the 
arrangement  ?  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  far  more  competent  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  administrative  reform  in  China  than 
American  or  British  statesmen  would  be  likely  to  prove. 
We  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Reid,  however,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  in  characterising  the  policy  of  the 
open  door  as  "nonsense  talk;"  and  we  recommend 
those  who  are  studying  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East  not  to 
overlook  the  links  in  that  complicated  chain  which  are 
supplied  by  this  able  and  refreshingly  written  hand- 
book. 


CLIVE. 

V  Lord  Clive  :  The  Foundation  of  British  Rule  in 
India."  By  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.  C.S.  I.  London: 
Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 

CIR  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOT  has  contrived  to 
infuse  a  new  element  of  interest  into  a  well-worn 
theme,  not  by  the  enunciation  of  fresh  views,  nor  by 


any  particularly  brilliant  method  of  treatment,  but  by 
the  reproduction  of  certain  speeches  and  estimates 
which  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of.  Clive's 
character  was  sufficiently  full  of  inconsistencies  to  be 
the  despair  of  the  hero-worshipper.  In  his  own  day  he 
was  known  to  the  natives  as  Sabat  Jung,  "the  daring 
in  war  ;  "  in  our  day  he  is  presented  to  them  by  the 
vernacular  historian  as  a  "  blackguard,"  beside  whom 
a  Sivaji  was  almost  a  saint.  His  latest  biographer 
endeavours  to  hold  the  balance  even.  "  Brave  and 
daring,  magnanimous  and  generous,  possessing  an 
inflexible  will  and  in  every  sense  a  leader  of  men,  he 
was  not,"  says  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  "  free  from 
some  of  the  defects  which  are  usually  associated  with 
a  vain  and  petty  nature." 

The  lustre  of  Clive's  achievements  as  soldier  and  as 
statesman  is  dulled  by  what  the  Court  of  History  must 
pronounce  to  have  been  a  stupendous  mistake.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  two  opinions  to-day  as 
to  his  treatment  of  Omichand.  In  the  hour  of  crisis 
the  wily  Hindu  demanded  hush  money  estimated  by 
some  at  ^200,000,  and  by  others  at  as  much  as 
^350,000.  Clive  was  justly  incensed.  He  denounced 
Omichand  as  "  the  greatest  villain  on  earth," 
and  prepared  to  meet  treachery  with  treachery.  He 
drew  up  two  treaties,  one  giving  Omichand  what  he 
asked,  the  other  ignoring  the  demand.  To  the  former 
and  fictitious  document  he  either  himself  appended,  or 
ordered  to  be  appended,  the  signature  of  Admiral 
Watson.  When  Plassey  had  been  fought  and  won, 
Omichand  got  nothing.  A  patient  review  of  the 
circumstances  makes  it  hard  to  imagine  what  possessed 
Clive.  The  plea  of  necessity  which  he  advanced, 
and  possibly  honestly  believed,  will  not  hold  good. 
Omichand  may  have  been  a  scoundrel  ;  the  occa- 
sion was  not  one  in  which  men  in  Omichand's 
position  are  expected  to  show  a  nice  regard  for  the 
proprieties.  His  excessive  demands  were  only  in  de- 
gree more  reprehensible  than  the  action  of  every  one 
remotely  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils  when  Plassey 
should  have  been  fought,  the  English,  with  Clive  at  their 
head,  expected  to  get  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
sterling  ;  Mir  Jafar,  the  chief  conspirator,  expected  a 
kingdom  ;  every  member  of  the  committee  of  govern- 
ment in  Calcutta  advanced  a  claim  according  to  the 
importance  of  his  office.  Omichand  had  rendered  the 
English  considerable  service  in  the  past ;  and  he  was 
now  a  party  to  a  plot  the  success  of  which  would 
make  the  English  masters  of  Bengal.  His  demand, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
spoils,  was  probably  just  the  Jew's  trick  of  starting 
with  a  maximum  in  the  hope  of  augmenting  the 
minimum.  Machiavellism  was  never  more  literally 
embodied  than  in  Clive's  response.  He  neither 
thought  of  bargaining  with  Omichand  nor  of  the 
consequences  of  employing  the  ordinary  weapons  of 
Eastern  statecraft.  For  once  an  Englishman's  bond 
was  worth  less  than  his  word.  Better  have  given 
anything  or  risked  anything  than  pollute  the  stream 
of  British  dominion  in  India  at  its  source.  Unfor- 
tunately Clive  aggravated  the  offence  in  later  years, 
when  his  proceedings  were  challenged,  by  declaring 
that  in  similar  circumstances  he  would  do  the  same 
again.  One  historian — Sir  Alfred  Lyall — has  told  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  British  dominion  in  India  without 
a  reference  to  Omichand.  He  is  kind  to  Clive,  but 
unkind  to  truth. 

Clive's  work  in  the  field  and  in  the  Council  chamber 
was  not  the  outcome  of  mere  accident.  He  was  an 
imperial  statesman  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  view  was  not  that  of  the  moment.  His  grasp  of  a 
situation  and  his  foresight  were  proved  instantly  he 
became  interested  in  the  schemes  by  which  Dupleix 
hoped  to  found  an  empire  for  France  in  India.  Arcot 
was  the  first  move  in  a  great  Imperial  game,  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  widened  as  Clive  gained  experience. 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  reminds  us  that  Clive  advised 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Crown 
nearly  100  years  before  the  transfer  was  effected. 
Had  Chatham  not  fallen  ill,  the  chances  are  he  might 
have  taken  steps  to  carry  out  Clive's  idea,  just  as 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  he  might 
have  saved  the  American  Colonies.    Equally  had  Clive 
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lived  to  be  employed  in  America,  he  might  have  done 
by  genius  for  war  what  Chatham  would  have  accom- 
plished by  wise  statesmanship.  Unfortunately  the  pos- 
sibility was  cut  short  by  Clive's  suicide.  In  Madras 
he  twice  tried  to  blow  his  brains  out ;  the  defect  of 
a  pistol  saved  him  for  service  as  an  empire-builder. 
The  defeat  which  the  enemies  of  his  country  could 
not  inflict  upon  him  in  India,  his  enemies  at  home 
relentlessly  sought  to  compass,  and  the  life  which  he 
failed  to  take  with  a  bullet  in  Madras  he  ended 
miserably  with  a  penknife  in  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square  thirty  years  later.  "  I  will  be  happy,"  he  de- 
clared, with  plaintive  heroism,  in  winding  up  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1773,  but  happy  he 
never  was. 


COMPANY  LAW. 

"  The  Companies  Acts."    By  V.  de  S.  Fowke.  Second 
edition.    London  :  Jordan  and  Sons.  1899. 

THE  law  of  joint-stock  companies  needs  to  be  put 
into  the  melting  pot  and  recast  in  a  form  which, 
while  encouraging  all  forms  of  honest  co-operative 
trading,  will  provide  condign  and  sure  punishment  for 
the  piratical  operations  of  that  class  of  promoter  of 
whom  the  Old  Bailey  has  of  late  years  been  seeing  a 
good  deal  but  not  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the 
breed.  For  the  Companies  Acts,  as  at  present  manipu- 
lated, work  less  in  the  interests  of  commerce  than  ot 
the  infamous  practice  of  stock-jobbing,  as  it  was  once 
called  ;  and  the  common  motive  for  forming  com- 
panies is  not  the  improvement  of  commerce  by  co- 
operation but  the  filling  of  promoters'  pockets  by 
creating  fictitious  prices  for  goodwill.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly alarm  in  certain  commercial  circles  lest 
Parliament  should  be  tempted  by  recent  revelations  to 
adopt  drastic  and  ill-considered  changes  in  the  law. 
But  even  the  submission  to  a  committee  consisting 
mainly  of  law  lords,  the  most  effective  way  of  smother- 
ing reform  according  to  Lord  Justice  Williams,  will 
be  ineffectual  wholly  to  prevent  amendment  of  the 
company  laws,  and  will  ensure  full  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  eminent  Chancery  lawyers  and  draftsmen 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  scientific  development 
of  the  prospectus,  and  the  skilful  steering  of  the 
promoters'  coach  through  the  score  or  more  of  statutes 
which  Mr.  Fowke  has  collected  in  his  book.  We  may 
say  en  passant  that  he  refrains  from  attempting  to  give 
his  reader  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  judicial  glosses 
upon  these  statutes  which  mark  the  trail  of  the 
aforesaid  coach  on  its  journey  to  financial  success,  or  to 
compulsory  winding  up  and  orders  for  prosecution. 
The  number  of  enactments  shows  that  Parliament 
has  tried  to  keep  up  with  financial  enterprise  ;  but  to 
study  them  is  to  see  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  take 
stock,  and  perhaps  to  sell  off  the  old  and  start  again  in 
new  lines.  The  auditor  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal 
in  evidence.  He  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  watchdog 
who  does  not  bark,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  audit  much, 
but  merely  to  add  up  figures  and  certify  that  he  has 
done  so.  He  is  almost  but  not  quite  a  responsible  official. 
But  no  real  security  can  be  got  till  we  have  a  State 
college  of  auditors  as  careful  as  are  the  District  auditors 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  waiver 
clause  needs  overhauling  to  prevent  subscribers  from 
being  deemed  to  know  the  contents  of  contracts  which 
they  have  not  read  and  are  not  meant  by  the  promoters 
to  have  a  chance  of  reading.  Something  also  needs  to 
be  done  to  reduce  the  gains  and  increase  the  liabilities 
of  guinea-pig  directors,  to  improve  the  position  of 
him  who  directs,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
companies,  as  can  now  be  done,  by  long  firms  or  by  a 
coterie  of  undischarged  bankrupts  who  could  not 
individually  obtain  credit  without  breaking  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  But  the  task  of  reform  is  undoubtedly 
very  difficult  :  for  the  negotiability  of  shares  in  limited 
companies  and  the  enormous  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions turn  subscribers  away  from  the  real  objects 
of  co-op»rative  production  to  the  business  of  watch- 
ing the  market  with  a  view  to  getting  out  at  top 
prices.  Moreover  joint-stock  enterprise,  except  in  a 
few  line?!  does  not  permit  the  same  substantial  com- 
mercial results  as  arc  produced  by  individual  traders 
who  thoroughly  understand  their  particular  business 


and  keenly  and  with  direct  individual  interest  watch  all? 
the  outlets  and  changes  of  trade  and  look  out  for  all 
improvements  in  machinery  and  production. 

Yet  even  the  difficulties  are  less  than  the  need  for 
some  change  from  the  system  under  which  a  company 
can  be  formed  by  three  office  boys,  two  printer's  devils, 
a  solicitor's  clerk,  and  a  circular  folder,  all  indemnified 
against  the  payment  of  the  £1  which  they  subscribe. 
In  dealing  with  the  subject  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  may  find  it  expedient  to  evade  the  new 
laws  by  forming  companies  under  foreign  statutes  s 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  all  foreign  companies  trading  here 
should,  as  life  assurance  companies  already  do,  afford; 
some  security  available  in  England  to  their  English 
creditors. 


THE  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

"Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria:  a  Memoir."  By  A. 
De  Burgh.  With  80  illustrations.  London  r 
Hutchinson  and  Co.  1898. 

THIS  very  readable  memoir  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Austria  does  not  pretend  to  be  either  impartial  or 
complete  ;  it  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  criticism.  It 
dwells  only  on  the  amiable  or  brilliant  aspects  of  the 
latest  victim  of  Anarchist  malice,  and  yet  indicates- 
with  sufficient  clearness,  that  there  was  in  her  life  an 
abiding  melancholy  which  arose  from  qualities  not 
under  her  control.  In  a  striking  chapter  the  biographer 
enumerates  sorrows  which  might  well  have  shaken  the 
balance  of  the  most  even  and  disciplined  nature.  The 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  still- 
more  grievous  fate  of  his  widow,  the  suicide  of  her 
cousin  and  intimate  friend,  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  death  of  her  sister,  the  Duchesse  d'Alencon, 
by  the  fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris,  were  all 
keenly  felt.  They  were  but  trifles  compared  with  the 
loss  of  her  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  the  one 
amongst  the  younger  Archdukes  who,  in  spite  of  certain 
erratic  qualities,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  some  of 
that  genius  for  ruling  which  has  long  been  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  a  signal  proof  of 
her  courage  that  this  grief  and  disgrace,  falling  on 
her  at  a  time  when  her  nerves  were  already  strained, 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  restore  her  balance  and 
brace  her  moral  powers.  It  was  the  stricken  mother 
who  broke  the  news  to  the  Emperor  and  endeavoured 
to  console  him.  But  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
her  strength,  and,  in  the  sympathetic  language  of  her 
biographer,  we  may  say  that  "the  wound  which 
was  inflicted  in  her  heart  on  that  terrible  winter 
night  in  1889,  was  only  healed  by  the  assassin's 
knife  on  the  10th  of  September,  1898."  From  that 
time  the  story  of  her  life  is  more  or  less  the  story 
of  a  recluse.  Her  journeyings  to  and  fro,  her  long 
walks  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  were  but 
attempts  to  escape  from  the  melancholy  engendered  by 
long  solitary  watchings  and  broodings  in  the  hours  of 
darkness.  Her  notorious  shrinking  from  public  obser- 
vation was  something  more  than  the  natural  desire  to- 
escape  from  the  curiosity  of  a  vulgar  crowd. 

Constitutional  restlessness  was  inflamed  rather  than 
soothed  by  the  stifling  etiquette  of  the  Austrian 
Court,  and  early  in  life  she  did  much  to  break  down 
its  oppressive  ceremony.  At  her  first  State  dinner 
the  young  bride  took  off  her  gloves,  and,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  by  an  elderly  lady  of  the  Court,  she 
asked  why  she  should  not  do  so:  "Because  it  is  ;> 
deviation  from  the  rules,"  was  the  answer.  "  Then  lei 
the  deviation  henceforth  be  the  rule,"  she  retorted.  On 
another  occasion — -to  show  her  independence — she  re- 
jected all  the  dainties  at  the  royal  table,  and  called  for 
Frankfort  sausages  and  lager  beer.  Nor  was  it  onlj 
in  domestic  matters  that  she  set  herself  up  as  an  inno- 
vator. She  used  her  influence  with  the  Emperor  to 
mitigate  generally  the  rigours  of  civil  and  military; 
imprisonment,  and  in  particular  did  away  with  the 
"  Gassenlaufen  " — a  brutal  form  of  "running  the 
gauntlet."  In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  life  of  un- 
skilled workers  more  wretched  than  in  Vienna  when 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  first  became  the  consort  of  Francis 
Joseph,  but  almost  to  the  last  year  of  her  strenuous 
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life  she  exerted  herself  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
women  and  girls  engaged  in  rough  industries.  "The 
vessel,"  she  said,  "  entrusted  by  God  with  the  propaga- 
tion and  continuation  of  mankind  should  at  least  be 
above  want — the  gratitude  of  us  all  demands  so  much." 
The  little  which  has  been  done  in  Austria  by  way  of 
social  reform  in  this  direction  was  largely  due  to  her 
sympathetic  incentive. 

For  politics,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
she  had  little  aptitude,  but  she  bitterly  resented  the  alien- 
ation of  her  husband's  Italian  possessions.  On  travel- 
ling through  Venice  she  once  remarked:  "The 
Emperor  still  speaks  good  Italian.  That  is  all  that  is 
left  of  our  kingdom — more  than  we  need."  Accom- 
plished linguist  as  she  was  herself,  she  declined  to  study 
this  particular  tongue.  She  could  never  have  reconciled 
herself,  she  said,  to  making  use  of  it.  Very  different 
was  her  attitude  to  the  leaders  of  Hungarian  National- 
ism. Perhaps  she  gave  offence  in  Vienna,  but  she 
made  herself  beloved  in  Pesth,  by  the  affection  which 
she  bestowed  on  Francis  Deak.  She  admitted  him  to 
close  intimacy,  visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  after  his 
death  watched  and  prayed  by  his  coffin.  For  the 
personal  loyalty  which  is  almost  universal  in  Trans- 
leithania,  Francis  Joseph  is  much  indebted  to  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Hungary. 

In  England  she  is  naturally  best  known  for  her 
devotion  to  fox-hunting.  Not  only  did  she  possess  a 
firm  and  graceful  "seat,"  but  her  "hands,"  in  the 
judgment  of  Pytchley  critics,  were  perfect,  and  her 
pluck  undeniable.  Her  affection  for  things  English 
was  not  confined  to  the  sporting  amusements  of  the 
Shires  ;  after  Heine,  whose  melancholy  touched  a 
special  chord  in  her  nature,  she  loved  Shakespeare  and 
Byron  and  Longfellow.  For  all  her  eccentricity  and 
occasional  periods  of  seclusion,  she  was  no  mean 
judge  of  men.  Long  before  Bismarck  had  exposed  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  while  he  still  practised 
the  ordinary  arts  of  a  courtier,  she  discerned  that  he 
hated  all  women — except  perhaps  his  wife — and  es- 
pecially disliked  Queens.  "  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  exceedingly  stiff.  He  would  have  liked  to  say  " — 
here  she  smiled— "'The  ladies  had  better  remain  in 
their  apartments. '  I  think  that  all  his  hatred  of  England 
is  on  account  of  the  Queen.  The  poor  Empress  Frederick 
has  also  had  to  suffer." 

The  sweetness  of  the  Empress's  thoughts  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  make  up  the  main  theme  of  this 
memoir ;  and  rightly,  for  in  her  case  the  woman  was 
more  than  the  sovereign. 


A  DEGENERATE  NOVEL  AND  OTHERS. 

"  The  Drones  Must  Die."    By  Max  Nordau.    London  : 
Heinemann.  1899. 

The  author  of  "  Degeneration  "has  produced  another 
degenerate  novel,  even  more  futile  and  depressing  than 
its  predecessors.  He  affects  the  cinematographic 
method,  every  minutest  detail  and  gesture  being  repro- 
duced, as  the  tedious  procession  of  sordid  figures  passes 
before  our  eyes.  Nay,  worse,  what  would  be  spared  us 
in  the  mechanical  toy  is  added  to  irritate  us  in  this 
mechanical  novel  :  a  veritable  Rontgen  ray  probes 
the  dimmest  recesses  of  every  subordinate  character's 
past.  We  are  detained  for  an  interminable  age  amid  an 
uniformly  repellent  company  of  bubble  financiers,  their 
mistresses,  and  their  parasites,  breathing  their  heavy 
atmosphere,  sharing  their  ignoble  emotions,  cataloguing 
their  chattels,  analysing  their  murky  minds.  It  is  all  a 
very  faithful  nightmare,  no  doubt,  but  decidedly  lower- 
ing to  the  system.  Henr  Nordau  possesses  no  sense  of 
selection.  He  is  so  eager  to  tell  us  all  about  everybody 
that  the  only  result  is  a  true  cinematographic  blur.  His 
melodramatic  title  implies  that  he  intended  to  point  a 
moral,  but  though  his  chief  drones  die,  it  is  only 
that  other  and  fatter  drones  may  batten  on  their 
corpses.  Incidentally  we  have  some  effective  exposures 
of  French  officialism,  and  emphasis  is  adroitly  laid  upon 
the  petty  discomforts  of  the  poor,  particularly  as 
regards  their  lack  of  privacy  ;  but  these  are  mere 
obiter  dicta  and  do  not  affect  the  judgment  which  the 
author  meant  to  deliver  but  seems  to  have  reserved. 
The  tceot  it  laid  at  Paris  in  1889.    The  characters 


are  mostly  Germans  and,  like  their  contriver's  pages, 
generally  smell  of  money.  The  book  is  divided,  not 
into  chapters,  but  into  books.  In  Book  I,  Henneberg, 
a  big  bubble  financier,  sups  with  the  Koppels,  who  are 
humble  friends  of  his  humbler  days,  and  we  learn  what 
they  ate.  Book  II  is  devoted  to  a  wild  hunt  after 
Koppel's  mother,  who  wandered  off  to  the  suburbs  and 
lost  herself.  The  police  do  nothing  until  a  great 
financier's  wife,  Baroness  Agostini,  intercedes.  Book 
III  describes — inventory  fashion — a  visit  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion and  a  dinner  of  financiers  at  Henneberg's  house. 
By  this  time  we  are  amazed  to  find  we  have  travelled 
so  far  and  encountered  only  dulness,  not  indecency. 
In  Book  IV,  however,  the  Baroness  favours  Henneberg 
with  her  reminiscences,  which  sorely  need  clothing. 
Then  they  go  off  to  visit  a  very  tedious  professor, 
named  Klein,  who  lives,  or  rather  starves,  in  a 
garret,  but  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story.  Book  V  finds  Koppel  bitten  with  the  specula- 
tion mania  and  enlightens  us  upon  his  transactions 
with  all  the  lucidity  of  a  ledger.  In  Book  VI.  he  goes 
to  the  seaside,  a  number  of  uninteresting  young  people 
fall  in  love  with  each  other  mechanically,  and  Klein 
dies.  In  the  end  the  bubble  bursts,  the  dramatis 
persona;  are  ruined,  there  is  a  great  harlequinade  of 
suicide,  lunacy,  and  despair  among  the  drones.  An 
unimaginative  novel  is  indefensible,  and  Herr  Nordau's 
art  is  bounded  by  his  capacity  for  standing  at  the  road- 
side with  a  camera.  Even  so  his  finder  is  often 
inaccurate.  For  instance,  he  depicts  fashionable  ladies 
wearing  "large  puffed  sleeves"  in  the  year  of  the 
Exhibition.  His  book  is  translated  with  a  strong 
exotic  accent — we  can  hear  the  gutturals  on  every 
page — and  it  is  rash  of  the  publisher  to  slur  over  the 
foreign  origin.  Does  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  not 
apply  to  the  mercantile  forms  of  literature  ? 

"  A  Duet :  with  an  occasional  Chorus."    By  A.  Conan 
Doyle.     London  :  Grant  Richards.  1899. 

When  a  master  in  the  art  of  adventurous,  almost 
blood-curdling  romance  takes  to  bestowing  upon  his 
readers  an  idyllic  picture  of  domestic  life,  they  may 
possibly  wonder,  but  the  charm  of  style  will  hold  them. 
In  "  A  Duet  "  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  describes  the  fortunes  of 
"  a  little  two-oared  boat  as  it  puts  out  into  the  great 
ocean."  It  requires  no  small  amount  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  novelist  of  to-day  to  hold  up  for 
admiration  two  young  people  who  daily  reiterate  their 
creed  of  steadfast  love,  and  live  up  to  it  hour  by  hour. 
The  little  excursions  which  Frank  and  Maud  Crosse 
make  together  whilst  on  their  honeymoon  give  a  clue 
to  their  literary  tastes,  and  the  discussion  between  the 
two  over  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  after  a  morning  spent  in 
the  desolate  rooms  of  No.  5  Cheyne  Row,  touches  here 
and  there  upon  the  never-to-be-solved  problem  of  the 
domestic  troubles  of  the  Chelsea  sage.  Then  they  talk 
together  about  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  and  his  young  wife, 
and  start  off  one  morning  to  visit  the  tombs  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Olave's.  Husband  and  wife  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Pepys,  over  which  is  her 
sculptured  likeness,  and  the  little  scene  in  the  old 
church  at  sunset  is  picturesque  and  pathetic.  This 
bright  sketch  of  two  happy  lives  makes  us  hope  that 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  will,  in  time,  give  us  more  in  the  same 
key, — diving  perhaps  deeper  into  the  infinite  mysteries 
and  tragedies  of  the  human  heart,  but  not  leaving  the 
reader  altogether  without  hope.  At  the  close  of  this 
volume  the  "duet"  becomes  a  trio,  introducing,  as  it 
does,  the  tiny  personage  who  will  not  improbably 
prove  to  be  in  the  future  the  ruler  of  the  household — 
King  Baby  ! 

"The  Confounding  of  Camelia."    By  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick.    London  :  William  Heinemann.  1899. 

A  novelist  who  aims  at  making  her  heroine  the 
most  brilliant  girl  of  her  set,  with  political  leaders  at 
her  feet,  nnd  a  brilliant,  eccentric,  scholarly  gentle- 
man to  correct  her  whims,  and  impress  his  personality 
upon  hers,  is  ambitious  to  say  (he  least  of  it.  Success 
however  justifies  ambition,  and  the  author  of  "The 
Confounding  of  Camelia"  is  distinctly  successful,  while 
if  at  any  point  she  falls  short  of  the  high  aim  she 
proposes  to  herself,  she  has  the  rare  gilt  of  failing 
without  leeming  to  be  pretentious.     Minhael  Perior 
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is  precisely  one  of  those  personalities  who  in  unskilful 
hands  develop  into  hopeless  prig's.  He  remains  in- 
teresting, manly  and  attractive  throughout.  The  book 
owes  much  to  its  dialogue,  which  is  excellent  both  in 
scenes  of  comedy  and  of  tragedy.  It  is  indeed  batter 
than  the  dialogue  of  real  life,  even  in  circles  held  to 
be  as  brilliant  as  those  in  which  Camelia  moves,  but. 
then  the  dialogue  of  real  life  is  generally  dull.  Perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  ugly  title. 

"A  Stolen  Idea."  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.  London: 
Jarrold  and  Sons.  1899. 
Although  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  go  upon, 
we  should  say  that  this  novel  was  written  before  Miss 
Elizabeth  Godfrey's  "  Poor  Human  Nature,"  which 
came  out  last  year  and  impressed  many  critics  with 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  freshness  of  its  plot. 
"A  Stolen  Idea"  distinctly  reads  like  earlier  work. 
In  places  it  is  crude  and  slipshod.  The  stolen  idea 
itself  is  the  idea  of  a  plot  for  a  story.  The  heroine 
finds  a  manuscript  in  the  train,  reads  it,  is  struck  by  its 
great  possibilities  and  the  way  the  writer  has  wasted 
them,  and  finally  appropriates  it  herself,  her  treatment 
making  a  season's  success  of  the  hitherto  rejected 
"copy."  The  original  owner  is  a  very  nice  young  man 
who  has  failed- to  melt  the  hearts  of  editors  but  rapidly 
gains  the  heroine's.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  con- 
fession, the  momentary  disgust,  the  conquering  affec- 
tion and  matrimony.  The  thing  is  prettily  done,  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  unaccountable  contrast  be- 
tween its  scope  and  that  of  the  author's  more  serious 
work  of  last  year. 

"The  Paths  of  the  Prudent."  A  Comedy.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher.    London  :  Methuen.  1899. 

"The  Paths  of  the  Prudent"  is,  in  spite  of  obvious 
flaws,  a  novel  of  real  merit.  The  subject— an  unre- 
deemedly  selfish  young  woman  who  finds  in  the  posi- 
tion of  barmaid  a  starting-point  for  her  ambitions — is 
trite  enough,  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  about  as 
commonplace  as  could  have  been  chosen.  The  phreno- 
logical prologue  strains  our  credulity,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  transcendently  glorious  lives  attri- 
buted to  music-hall  artistes.  It  must  be  by  inadvertence 
that  the  heroine  is  called  "mendacious"  and  "un- 
truthful "  in  the  same  line.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
gives  us  an  entertaining  story,  with  many  pretty  touches 
of  genuine  comedy,  and  a  central  plot  that  never  flags. 
Dorinthia  Evadne  Clementine  Annwell  is  a  living  crea- 
tion, well  drawn,  clearly  defined,  and  full  of  interest 
and  originality. 

"The  President  of  Boravia."  By  George  Lambert. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
"The  President  of  Boravia"  is  a  tale  of  alarums  and 
excursions,  buried  treasure  and  revolutions  in  a  South 
American  Republic  of  the  type  dealt  with  lightly  by 
Anthony  Hope  in  early  days  in  "  A  Man  of  Mark."  Mr. 
George  Lambert  has  not  a  light  touch  ;  it  would  be  of  no 
small  advantage  to  him  if  he  had,  in  dealing  with  such 
themes.  Not  having  it  he  has  gone  to  work  seriously  and 
conscientiously  to  develop  a  story  of  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  stamp  with  the  help  of  a  civil  engineer  inte- 
rested in  the  Boravian  waterworks,  a  president  with  a 
daughter  interested  in  the  hero,  and  a  low-comedy 
character  whose  conscientious  West-country  accent 
never  yields  to  the  most  trying  circumstances.  It  is  a 
good  enough  story  of  its  kind. 

"  A  King  of  Shreds  and  Patches."  By  Emily  Pearson 
Finnemore.  London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen, 
Limited. 

"A  King  of  Shreds  and  Patches"  is  a  curious  per- 
formance. Even  Carlyle,  as  we  know,  found  a  certain 
percentage  of  mankind  not  altogether  fools.  Miss 
Finnemore,  however,  allows  no  such  margin.  But 
round  an  almost  imbecile  hero  and  heroine  she  has  spun 
the  myriad  small  and  somewhat  unpleasant  details  of 
everyday  life.  This  kind  of  thing  may  make  for  realism, 
but  unhappily  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  making 
for  boredom.  We  sec  no  reason  why  Miss  Finne- 
more should  compel  us  to  observe  the  minute  move- 
ments of    a  little  girl  who  on  awaking  from  sleep 


"  crept  across  her  mother's  legs  and  made  a  glad 
little  leap,"  &c.  And  though  a  lady  might  fall  in  love 
with  a  working-man  in  the  way  Miss  Finnemore 
describes,  yet  common  sense  rejects  the  notion  that 
any  guardian  on  coming  full  upon  her  in  the  said 
working-man's  arms  would  "pass  away  withered  in 
his  own  esteem  as  if  he  had  strayed  into  the  precincts 
of  a  temple." 

"  Off  the  High  Road."  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899. 
Whatever  other  ingredients  may  go  to  make  "  inter- 
est "  in  a  novel,  plot,  construction,  and  sympathy  are 
words  that  should  ever  stand  in  large  type  before  the 
novelist  who  would  interest  with  a  story  of  incident. 
The  author  of  "  Off  the  High  Road  "  has  a  good  plot — 
quite  impossible,  but  no  matter — -has  built  up  the  fabric 
very  tolerably  well,  and  owes  much  to  the  ready 
sympathy  which  her  heroine,  and  her  heroine's  friends, 
will  win  from  any  reader  who  is  not  too  exacting. 
To  such  we  commend  the  book  ;  if  they  value  it  the 
more  because  it  is  altogether  fit  for  schools  and  families, 
they  may  do  so.  We  praise  it  because  it  is  interesting, 
and  for  that  merit  forgive  faults  which  critical  readers 
may  discover  for  themselves. 

"  One  of  the  Grenvilles."  By  S.  R.  Lysaght.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899. 
Mr.  Sydney  Lysaght  should  have  a  future  before  him 
among  writers  of  fiction.  "One  of  the  Grenvilles  "  is 
full  of  interest,  and  takes  us  back  in  thought,  from  its 
opening,  to  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
name  of  Grenville  was  a  power  in  the  land.  The 
novel  touches  upon  Ireland  and  the  Irish  with  easy 
and  delightful  humour.  The  plot  is  somewhat  intricate, 
and  the  canvas  a  little  overcrowded,  but  the  men  and 
women  in  it  stand  out  distinct.  They  are  good  types  of 
their  class,  and  the  hero  Martin  Grenville  is  worthy 
of  his  name. 

"  Wicked  Rosamond."  By  Mina  Sanderson.  London: 
John  Long.  1899. 
This  book  is  quite  readable.  The  style,  in  spite  of  a 
few  vulgarisms,  is  strong  and  concentrated.  The 
vulgarity  enters  also,  unfortunately,  into  the  manner  of 
the  story;  it  is  generally  vulgar  to  caricature  humanity  ; 
to  do  it  well  requires  a  combination  of  qualities  which 
Miss  Sanderson  does  not  possess.  The  character  of 
Rosamond  is  culled  from  many  ordinary  and  false 
conceptions  in  two  or  three  generations  of  third-rate 
novelists.  Captain  Mayne  and  Clytie  are  an  improve- 
ment. We  are  convinced  the  authoress  could  do  better 
work  than  this  book. 

"  Loup-Garou  !  "  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  London:  Sands 
and  Co.  1899. 
For  the  most  part  these  stories  are  very  good, 
but  there  is  inequality  in  them.  It  is,  for  example, 
hardly  credible  that  the  tasteless  "  Ruby  Humming 
Bird  "  is  by  the  same  author  as  "A  Skipper's  Bible  ;  " 
the  latter  is  rich  in  pathos  and  humour.  The  "  Enigma 
of  the  Doubloons  "  is  also  excellent,  and  in  every  story 
there  are  good  descriptive  bits. 

"The  Puritans."  By  Arlo  Bates.  Westminster: 
Constable  and  Co.  1899. 
This  novel,  or  rather  tract  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  is 
as  dull  as  it  is  foolish.  It  gives  an  account  of  two 
young  priests  who,  after  a  term  in  a  Clergy  House,  are 
appalled  to  find  themselves  in  love.  Their  asceticism  is 
nauseating  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  description 
is  accompanied  by  scenes  between  the  sexes  that  are  as 
vulgar  and  undignified  as  they  are,  happily,  unreal. 

"The  Treasury  Officer's  Wooing."  By  Cecil  Lowis. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 
There  is  material  in  this  volume  for  one  short 
magazine  story,  as  far  as  interest  goes,  though  in 
words  it  runs  to  the  usual  amount.  The  flirtations  of 
Captain  Heriot  were  not  worth  so  much  attention. 

"Fettered  by  Fate."    By  G.  W.  Miller.  London: 
Digby,  Long.  1899. 
For  most  readers  the  first  two  sentences  (they  fill 
about    a   page)  of    this    indescribable   effusion  will 
sullice. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Letters  and  Papers  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Byam 
Martin."  Edited  by  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton.  The  Navy 
Record  Society. 
The  second  volume  of  Admiral  Sir  T.  B.  Martin's  Letters  and 
Papers,  covering  the  period  from  1808  to  181 3,  is  published 
first ;  the  first  and  third  volumes  have  yet  to  come.  The  scene 
is  laid  chiefly  in  the  Baltic,  where  Martin  was  doing  constant 
good  service  for  his  country,  first  against  and  afterwards  in 
alliance  with  Russia,  at  a  time  when  general  observation  was 
more  largely  directed  to  the  great  military  operations  proceed- 
ing in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  author  claims  for  his  hero 
that  he  strove  alike  as  naval  officer,  statesman,  diplomatist  and 
administrator  ;  and  if  the  term  statesman  is  somewhat  strained, 
the  remaining  qualities  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  him.  The  book 
consists  almost  entirely  of  letters,  from  which  the  general 
history  of  the  war  has  to  be  pieced  together,  and  some  of  which 
are  little  more  than  administrative  directions  to  subordinates. 
But  the  letters  of  Martin  himself  are  full  of  lively  enthusiasm, 
and  he  evidently  takes  a  real  pleasure  in  describing  to  his 
correspondents  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  taking  part. 
Amid  the  incessant  turmoil  of  war  Martin  never  lost 
sight  of  British  trading  interests,  and  took  upon  him- 
self grave  responsibilities  to  promote  the  flow  of  commerce. 
In  18 1 3  complaints  were  received  from  Lord  Wellington  in 
Spain  of  the  inadequate  support  rendered  to  him  by  the  fleet. 
The  naval  authorities  seem  to  have  been  pretty  clear  in  their 
own  minds  that  the  great  soldier  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about,  but  every  effort  was  made  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
and  Martin  was  sent  out  on  the  delicate  mission  of  conciliating 
Wellington  and  explaining  to  him  what  it  was  possible  for  the 
ships  to  achieve.  Some  of  Wellington's  letters  are  couched 
in  a  sufficiently  acid  tone,  but  Martin  seems  to  have  satisfied 
him  in  the  end,  and  one  notable  sentence  of  Wellington's 
may  be  quoted  here  as  bearing  out  the  now  familiar  theory  of 
"'command  of  the  sea."  ;l  If,"  he  says,  "anyone  wishes  to 
know  the  history  of  this  war,  I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  our 
maritime  superiority  gives  me  the  power  of  maintaining  my 
army  while  the  enemy  are  unable  to  do  so." 

"'1812':  Napoleon  in  Russia."  By  Vassili  Verestchagin. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Whiting.  London:  Heinemann. 
1899. 

When  Napoleon  set  out  for  Moscow  we  are  told  that  he  made 
great  efforts  to  impress  the  Lithuanians.  "In  a  single 
audience,"  it  is  affirmed,  "  he  would  discourse  upon  religion  and 
the  drama,  war  and  the  arts."  Under  similar  conditions  we  can 
readily  imagine  M.  Verestchagin  giving  the  "Little  Corporal" 
a  bad  beating.  Though  the  larger  section  of  the  book  before 
us  is  devoted  to  what  Mr.  Whiting  describes  as  a  "  statement 
of  the  basis  of  observation  on  which  M.  Verestchagin  has 
founded  his  great  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  campaign," 
this  section  is  preceded  by  two  chapters  full  of  the  most  encyclo- 
paedic references  concerning  art  and  realism  and  disclosing 
our  author,  whom  the  world  already  knew  as  painter  and  propa- 
gandist, in  the  portentous  garb  of  the  seer.  It  is  all  of  great 
interest  ;  but  when  we  come  to  what  is  professedly  the  main 
purpose  of  the  work  we  find  horrors  enough  in  the  raw  for  the 
making  of  a  hundred  nightmares.  The  narrative  is  rather  an 
artless  zigzag  of  quotations  and  repetitions.  A  word  of  thanks 
is  due  to  Mr.  Whiting  for  his  introduction  containing  facts  not 
generally  known  in  connexion  with  M.  Verestchagin's  adven- 
turous career. 

"  Mr.  Dooley,  in  Peace  and  War."  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1899. 

Mr.  Dooley,  in  his  original  columns  in  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
no  doubt  added  somewhat  to  the  gaiety  of  at  least  one  nation. 
He  palls  a  little  when  served  up  six  months  after  the  event  with 
which  he  elects  to  deal.  That  his  comments  on  affairs  are 
amusing  is  undeniable,  but  they  are  not  only  not  for  all  time, 
they  are  not  even  for  an  age.  Mr.  Dooley  discusses  everything 
from  the  Cuban  War  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  the  Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons  fight.  To  suggest  that 
he  is  on  a  par  with  Hosea  Biglow  is  to  suggest  nonsense.  His 
humour  is  ephemeral:  his  study  of  human  nature  superficial. 
Belated  satire  is  at  best  a  dreary  product  and  it  says  something 
for  Mr.  Dooley  that  occasionally  his  quips  move  one  irresistibly. 
The  author  should  try  his  hand  at  some  more  enduring  form  of 
humour  than  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  nature  of  things  can  hope 
to  be. 

*  Siepmann's  Advanced  French  Series.  Cinq-Mars  par  Alfred 
de  Vigny."  By  G.  C.  Loane.  London  :  Macmillan. 
Mr.  Loane's  adaptation  of  Alfred  dc  Vigny's  masterpiece  for 
advanced  pupils  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Loane,  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  already  set  by  other  volumes  in  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  notes  are  good  and  to  the 
oint  and  the  story  in  its  shortened  and  abbreviated  form  loses 
ut  little  in  interest.  The  appendices  for  which  the  general 
editors  are  responsible  embody  a  highly  important  principle 
too  often  overlooked  when  learning  a  foreign  language  at 
home,  namely  the  need  of  acquiring  a  copious  vocabulary.  We 


have  not  all  the  prodigious  memory  of  the  Scotchman  who 
learnt  the  whole  of  his  Liddell  and  Scott  by  heart  and  found 
it  very  interesting  though  a  trifle  "  disconnects. "  Learning 
one's  vocabulary  out  of  the  reading  book  is  a  very  different 
matter. 

"  Maha-Bharata."  The  Epic  of  Ancient  India.  By  Romesh 
Dutt,  CLE.    London  :  Dent  and  Co. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  C.I.E.,  has  compressed  into  some  2,000  lines 
the  90,000  couplets  of  the  great  Indian  Epic,  and  has  repro- 
duced them  in  English  verse.  His  process  has  been  one  of 
condensation  and  omission,  but  in  what  he  selects  for  preserva- 
tion he  adheres  strictly  to  the  original.  He  presents  in  an 
abridged  form  the  chief  episodes  of  the  ancient  poem,  before  it 
was  overlaid  by  more  modern  interpolations.  Its  length  need 
no  longer  appal  the  English  reader  and,  in  spite  of  the  strangely 
sounding  Sanskrit  names  and  terms,  one  can  gain  from  it  an 
insight  into  a  work  which  supplies  history,  religion  and  philo- 
sophy to  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindus.  The  volume  is 
enriched  by  a  learned  preface  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Max 
M tiller  which  gives  the  genesis  of  the  Epic  and  fixes  the  place 
of  the  Maha-Bharata.  An  interesting  epilogue  by  the  translator 
further  explains  the  history  and  scope  of  the  work  and  furnishes 
an  instance  of  the  marvellous  command  of  English  acquired 
by  educated  Bengali  gentlemen.  The  wisdom  of  the  East  is 
worthily  presented  in  attractive  binding  and  printing. 

"  The  Complete  Indian  Housekeeper  and  Cook."  By  F.  A. 
Steel  and  G.  Gardiner.  New  edition.  London  :  Heine- 
mann. 

It  is  no  ordinary  proof  of  versatility  that  the  writer  of  the 
leading  Indian  novel  of  the  day  should  also  be  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  best  work  ever  produced  on  Indian  housekeeping 
and  cookery.  A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  amply 
vindicate  the  claim  of  this  book  to  completeness  ;  a  little  study 
will  show  that  it  is  as  minute  as  it  is  comprehensive  ;  but  only 
to  one  who  has  lived  and  suffered  in  Anglo- India  is  it  given  to 
realise  how  exhaustively  and  how  practically  it  deals  with  every 
aspect  and  detail  of  domestic  life  in  that  country.  Both  novice 
and  matron  have  in  it  a  work  of  reference  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  every  imaginable  contingency.  A  strain  of  kindly 
humour  runs  through  the  practical  purpose  of  the  book.  We 
get  glimpses  of  the  insight  into  native  character  and  of  the 
appreciation  of  native  virtues  which  give  charm  to  Mrs.  Steel's 
writings.  Such  touches  are  unusual  in  a  treatise  of  this 
nature. 

"  Picturesque  India."  ByW.  S.  Caine.  Illustrated.  (London: 
Routledge  and  Sons,  1899.)  This  is  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  work  which  the  European  traveller  in  India  will 
find  very  useful,  provided  he  is  not  anxious  to  go  far  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Mr.  Caine  does  not  permit  his  political  sym- 
pathies to  bias  his  superficial  survey.  To  the  present  edition 
some  chapters  on  Burma  have  been  added.  As  the  volume  is 
well  illustrated,  its  interest  is  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
guide  book.  Mr.  Caine  modestly  advises  his  readers  to  get 
two  copies,  one  for  division  into  convenient  sections,  the  other 
for  the  library  bookshelves.  Possibly  most  people  would  con- 
sider the  former  sufficient. 

"  Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits."     By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1S98. 
"  Fertilizers."  By  E.  B.  Voorhees.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Co.  1898. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  cause  an  international  misunderstanding 
that  by  "  our "  native  fruits  American  ones  only  are  intended. 
Professor  Bailey  starts  from  the  well-known  though  unex- 
plained fact,  that  American  and  European  fruits  will  very  rarely 
stand  transplanting  without  deterioration  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  the  great  development  of  fruit  culture  of  late  years  in 
the  United  States  has,  therefore,  insensibly  brought  about  an 
evolution  of  the  native  species,  which  generally  differ  in  several 
interesting  points  from  the  European  types.  He  deals  with 
grapes,  stone-fruit,  apples  (pears  are  not  even  named),  berries 
of  all  kinds,  and  nondescript  tree-fruits.  Of  these  last,  the 
commonest  in  America,  the  persimmon  or  date-plum,  first 
became  even  a  name  to  most  Englishmen  by  the  Derby  victory 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  horse  in  1896.  In  all  these  classes 
the  "evolution,"  or  improvement  under  cultivation,  has  been 
very  considerable,  though  it  is  still  scarcely  beyond  its  infancy, 
but  that  in  grapes  is  much  the  most  important.  It  is  very 
curious  that  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  in  California,  the 
Burgundy  grape  has  thriven  and  readily  become  acclimatised, 
while  in  the  Eastern  States  it  has  proved  wholly  impracticable, 
so  that  various  types  have  had  to  be  evolved  from  the  native 
Vitis  /afirusia,  or  fox-grape.  Mr.  Bailey  remarks  that  the 
American  grape  "is  essentially  a  table  fruit,  whereas  the  Euro- 
pean is  a  wine  fruit.  European  writings  treat  of  the  vine,  but 
American  writings  speak  of  grapes.  This  difference  in  names 
records  a  true  unlikeness  between  the  fruits."  The  difference, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  rapidly  diminishing,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  in  1890  nearly  200,000  acres  were 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  native  grapes  only,  and  yielded  nearly 
10,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  that  this  area  is  growing  every 
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year.  The  book  contains  many  interesting  and  valuable  facts, 
and  the  pictures  of  fruits  in  course  of  development  are  likely  to 
be  generally  useful.  But  it  needs  an  enthusiast  to  care  for  the 
numerous  portraits  of  "  Ephriam  (sic)  W.  Bull,"  and  other 
gentlemen  of  like  celebrity,  who  have  brought  out  a  new  grape 
or  raspberry.  And  the  large  "  map  of  the  first  vineyard  in 
Kentucky  "  needs  a  microscope  in  order  to  decipher  anything 
at  all,  while  when  deciphered  it  is  of  no  interest. 

Professor  Voorhees'  book  on  Fertilisers,  though  offering  less 
interesting  reading,  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic  than  Professor  Bailey's,  since  fertilisers,  unlike 
fruits,  produce  the  same  results  on  either  shore.  Of  the  ten 
chemical  elements  which  plants  take  from  the  soil  only  three 
are  generally  liable  to  rapid  exhaustion,  namely  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash,  and  it  is  on  careful  observation  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these  three,  modified  by  the  minor  ones — of  which  only 
lime  is  likely  to  be  important— that  the  selection  of  the  right 
fertilisers  for  a  particular  soil  depends.  The  book  should  be 
useful  to  intelligent  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  provided 
that  they  will  always  bear  in  mind  the  author's  excellent  caution, 
that  fertilisers,  which  need  considerable  outlay,  will  only  prove 
permanently  profitable  when  they  are  soused  that  "the  natural 
tendency  has  simply  been  assisted,  and  when  the  development 
is  normal  in  all  directions." 
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NOTES. 

The  secret  of  the  negotiations  between  President 
Kruger  and  the  South  African  mineowners  has  not  been 
kept.  The  "Cape  Times"  has  published  a  letter, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  genuine,  formu- 
lating the  demands  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government.  They  are  as  follows  : — Settlement 
of  the  bewaarplatsen  claims  on  a  valuation  to  be  fixed 
by  an  independent  engineer  and  financial  expert  : 
arrangement  of  the  coolie  question  by  the  Imperial 
Government ;  and  of  the  dynamite  question  by  the 
Chamber  of  Mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  financiers 
are  to  discourage  political  agitation  in  the  press  and  at 
public  meetings,  "  saving  legitimate  criticism."  The 
franchise  proposals  are  sensibly  admitted  to  be  for  the 
general  body  of  Uitlanders  and  not  for  the  mining 
industry  alone  ;  while  some  of  the  leaders  recommend  a 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  1890,  before  restrictive 
legislation  began.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
mixing  up  of  the  industrial  and  political  questions  is 
not  practical.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
political  claims  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  where 
they  are  quite  safe  ? 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the  franchise 
in  the  Transvaal,  whatever  be  the  term  of  residence 
ultimately  agreed  upon,  it  is  essential  that  past  residence 
shall  count.  It  also  seems  unnecessarily  offensive  to 
insist  on  an  alien's  renouncing  his  native  allegiance. 
There  is  no  such  renunciation  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
imposed  by  our  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870 ;  indeed 
it  is  expressly  provided  that  a  naturalised  Briton 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  within 
the  limits  of  his  native  country.  The  offence  is  made 
rather  worse  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
Suzerain  of  the  Transvaal.  What  would  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  say  if  he  heard  that  Egyptian  pashas  were 
compelled  by  the  Khedive  to  forswear  their  allegiance 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  ?  There  is  no  great  practical 
grievance,  however,  for  a  British  subject  can  always 
be  re-admitted  to  his  original  citizenship,  after  the 
qualifying  period  of  five  years.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
sentiment  than  anything  else. 

The  economic  and  political  results  which  must  flow 
from  the  recent  extraordinary  development  of  Trusts 
in  the  United  States  are  not  yet  realised  there  or  here. 
Monopoly,  in  a  crushing  and  gigantic  form,  is  taking 
the  place  of  competition,  driving  out  the  retail  store- 
keepers, and  diminishing  the  amount  of  labour  employed. 


The  American  home  market  is  already  gorged,  and  the 
United  States  must  therefore  either  find  new  markets 
for  its  surplus  production  or  face  an  internal  revolution. 
As  soon  as  the  Trusts  have  completed  the  monopolising 
of  everything  in  the  States  they  will  be  able  to  flood  the 
world-market  with  goods  so  cheap  that  the  tax-  and 
army-ridden  countries  of  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  them.  The  masses  of  unemployed  at 
home  will  be  increased  by  the  extinction  of  competition 
and  the  concentration  of  management,  and  there  will 
thus  be  material  for  the  creation  of  an  army  and  navy 
to  enforce  "  a  spirited  "  foreign  policy. 

And  what  part  will  England  play  in  this  game  ?  A 
correspondent  writes  us  from  New  York:  "  The  idea 
that  seems  to  still  prevail  in  England  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  is  going  to  be  affected  in  matters  of 
business  by  sentiments  of  kinship,  religion,  or  anything 
else,  is  a  mistake.  In  business  the  American  is  for  self 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  And  all  the  American  cares 
for  or  thinks  of  is  business.  For  sentiment  he  has  no 
use  unless  to  let  the  other  man  deceive  himself  with 
it.  .  .  .  At  the  present  moment  preparations  are  being 
made  in  this  country  to  invade  every  market  with 
American  goods,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  senti- 
mental considerations  of  kinship  or  anything  else  is 
going  to  stand  in  the  way.  If  England  chooses  to 
keep  open  doors  for  American  goods  to  be  run  in 
through,  her  services  will  be  accepted  ;  but  if  anyone 
thinks  this  country  is  going  to  hold  doors  open  for 
others'  goods,  they  make  a  huge  mistake."  So  we 
have  always  said. 

Italy  seems  to  be  haggling  in  Africa  over  the 
skin  of  an  untrapped  bear.  The  undertaking  of  our 
Government,  "to  acquire  neither  territory  nor 
political  influence  "  west  of  a  certain  line,  cannot  con- 
fer international  rights  upon  France,  at  any  rate  to 
the  detriment  of  any  other  recognised  State.  Nor  has 
Italy  ever  established  any  claim  to  residuary  African 
legacies,  even  in  Abyssinia,  which  seems  now  definitely 
adjudged  to  the  Abyssinians.  Moreover,  Tripoli  happens 
to  be  the  one  portion  of  the  Sultan's  outlying  dominions 
where  the  most  alert  critics  have  hitherto  found  no  plea 
for  denunciation.  The  reality  of  Turkish  rule  has 
recently  been  emphasised  by  a  new  Vali  and  vigorous 
reinforcements  of  the  garrison,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  whatever  other  slices  of  Turkey  may  presently 
come  up  to  be  gobbled,  Tripoli  is  like  to  remain  longest 
unsevered.  Rumours  of  Turkish  protests  are  equally 
chimerical,  for  the  Sultan,  whatever  his  shortcomings, 
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has  at  least  sufficient  cognisance  of  diplomacy  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  as  yet  no  grievance 
to  enunciate.  When  and  if  France  seeks  to  occupy 
the  hinterland  of  Tripoli  or  to  divert  the  caravan  trade, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  present  a  note.  Mean- 
while a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the  situation 
should  suffice  to  relegate  that  contingency  to  a  very 
dim  and  distant  future. 

Lord  Salisbury's  representations  appear  to  have  borne 
some  fruit  in  Madagascar.  Every  native  is  bound  to 
furnish  thirty  days'  labour  to  the  Government.  But 
until  recently  any  Malagasy  employed  by  a  French 
colonist  received  exemption  from  this  burden  ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  natives  were  extremely  desirous 
to  be  employed.  English  residents,  finding  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  workers,  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  French,  who  engaged  servants  nominally 
for  themselves  but  really  for  the  Englishmen,  receiving 
in  all  probability  a  payment  from  both  :  from  the  native 
for  the  exemption,  from  the  Englishman  for  supplying 
the  labour.  By  the  new  regulation  no  native  is  exempt, 
and  thus  all  Europeans  are  on  one  footing  in  the 
matter. 

The  French  have  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
at  Djibouti  with  a  tribe  of  the  interior,  the  Issas,  who 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  railway 
through  their  country.  Throughout  the  first  half  of 
March,  raids  were  incessant  on  parties  in  and  about  the 
town  itself.  A  detachment  of  marines  was  sent  out 
and  restored  peace,  at  all  events  for  the  moment.  In 
the  meantime  fifty  Hausas  from  the  Ivory  Coast  are  on 
their  way  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  garrison  at 
Djibouti,  and  their  sergeant  is  no  less  a  person  than 
Koulery  the  brother  of  Behanzin  late  King  of  Dahomey. 
They  were  landed  at  Bordeaux  and  French  interviewers 
got  a  good  deal  of  amusing  copy  out  of  Koulery,  who 
is  very  proud  of  his  uniform.  A  photograph  taken  of 
the  company  had  to  be  destroyed  because  he  held  that 
his  stripes  were  not  sufficiently  in  evidence. 

The  Minister  for  the  Colonies  has  just  issued 
the  regulations  under  which  concessions  will  be 
granted  in  the  French  Congo.  There  are  to  be  two  sorts 
of  concessions — first,  those  on  the  grand  scale  to  com- 
panies for  exploiting  ivory  and  rubber,  secondly  those 
made  to  individuals  aiming  at  agriculture.  Each  of 
the  grand  concessions  is  to  give  full  rights  over  a  fixed 
area  in  the  basin  of  one  of  the  minor  affluents  of  the 
three  great  arteries  the  Sangha,  Ubanghi,  and  the 
Congo  itself.  The  concession  is  for  thirty  years  ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  concessionnaire  becomes  owner 
of  any  land  which  is  occupied  with  building  over  a 
tenth  of  its  surface  ;  of  any  soil  planted  in  "  rich 
cultures,"  cocoa,  tobacco,  or  the  like  over  a  twentieth 
of  its  surface  ;  of  any  lands  cultivated  for  cereals  over 
a  tenth  of  their  extent.  But  within  these  grand  con- 
cessions, concessions  of  the  smaller  class,  amounting 
to  5,000  hectares  individually,  may  be  assigned  to 
individuals — like  the  "  free  selection  in  Australia — for 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

All  concessionnaires  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  their 
contract  after  the  first  six  years  to  employ  no 
Europeans  but  Frenchmen,  except  by  special  authorisa- 
tion. Reserves  will  be  made  for  the  native  populations 
which  are  few  in  number  and  sparsely  distributed.  The 
rivers  are  reserved  by  the  State,  being  the  only  ways 
of  communication,  also  a  certain  belt  along  the  banks 
from  which  wood  for  stoking  purposes  may  be  obtained. 
The  scheme  is  an  imitation  of  the  system  prevailing  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  which  has  been  described  as  "a 
State  resting  on  joint-stock  companies."  The  French 
colonial  party  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Belgians  are 
making  the  Congo  pay  and  that  France  is  not ;  and 
that  concessions  to  joint-stock  companies  are  the 
secret.  It  is  said  that  60  million  francs  have  been 
invested  in  the  Free  State  and  that  their  present 
value  on  the  Antwerp  Bourse  is  130  millions. 

Germany  is  again  at  loggerheads  with  China  over 
the  imprisonment  of  a  German  priest  at  Thimo,  within 
the  German  sphere  of  influence  ;  and  anti-foreign  dis- 


turbances have  again  arisen  in  Shantung,  which  have 
culminated  in  an  attack  on  a  German  officer  and  his  com- 
panions, in  which  they  were  compelled  to  return  the  fire 
of  the  mob,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the 
rioters.  These  incidents  have  given  Germany  the 
opportunity  of  occupying  a  bay  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Shantung  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  British 
sphere  of  interest,  and  of  increasing  her  hold  of  the 
Shantung  province  by  marching  forces  inland  and 
occupying  the  important  cities  of  Si-chau-fu  and 
I-chau-fu.  Of  course  the  bill  sent  in  to  China  is 
accompanied  by  demands  for  fresh  concessions  which 
will  have  to  be  granted,  or  Germany  will  know  the 
reason  why.  Following  on  these  incidents  the  peasantry 
within  our  own  leasehold  of  Kowloon  have  been  incited 
to  rise  doubtless  by  the  neighbouring  Chinese  officials 
and  literati,  have  burnt  our  surveyors'  sheds  and  forced 
our  Hong  Kong  superintendent  of  police  to  take  to 
flight.  Here  is  the  desired  opportunity  for  insisting  on 
the  rectification  of  our  Kowloon  frontier  and  for  Kow- 
loon city  being  comprised  in  our  lease,  both  of  which 
objects  the  British  community  at  Hong  Kong  are 
clamouring  for. 

Alarmist  rumours  from  Roumelia  are  not  to  be 
accepted  in  haste.  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  too 
many  common  interests  to  permit  of  an  immediate 
rupture,  and,  even  though  armed  villagers  or  foreign 
emissaries  provoke  sporadic  bloodshed,  prudent 
diplomacy  may  be  relied  upon  to  bring  balm.  The 
great  safeguard  of  peace  lies  in  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
too  much  engrossed  by  her  Far  Eastern  policy  to  desire 
present  complications  in  the  Balkans.  Of  course 
Russian  diplomacy  is  fertile  in  surprises,  but  the 
thawing  of  the  avalanche  is  not  yet  a  menace  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  actual  presence  of  strong  Ottoman 
armies  avails  to  chill  much  revolutionary  ardour. 

Having  exhausted  the  resources  of  a  general  election, 
the  children  of  Greece  now  find  fresh  diversion  in  the 
usual  Cabinet  crisis.  The  excuse  for  it  testifies  at  least 
to  a  versatile  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  game. 
Instead  of  a  mere  humdrum  vote  of  censure,  such  as 
your  unimaginative  Northerner  had  employed,  a  far 
more  amusing  idea  occurs  to  the  various  Oppositions 
in  the  Boule\  It  appears  that  there,  as  once  at 
Westminster,  election  petitions  are  tried  by  parlia- 
mentary committees.  As  virtually  every  Greek 
election  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  corrupt 
and  as  a  defeated  candidate  rarely  fails  to  present  a 
petition,  lo,  an  exquisite  burlesque  of  constitutional 
law.  It  is  as  though  every  case  of  burglary  in  England 
were  entrusted  to  a  court  exclusively  recruited  from  the 
burglarious  profession.  The  trial  scene  in  "  Pickwick" 
possessed  no  finer  farcical  possibilities,  and  the  pVesent 
overture  realty  deserves  to  bring  down  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Ministry.  With  perfect  dry  humour  an 
honourable  member  calmly  proposed  the  invalida- 
tion of  the  election  for  Kalavryta,  the  Premier's 
constituency,  on  the  ground  of  corrupt  practices, 
and  a  corrupt  majority  acclaimed  his  resolution. 
Outside  Greece  or  an  opera  bouffe  this  had  been 
received  as  a  mere  judicial  defeat,  to  be  retrieved  by 
another  corrupt  election,  but  K.  Zaimis's  sense  of 
humour  permitted  him  to  accept  the  judgment  as  an 
everyday  vote  of  no  confidence,  and  he  now  solemnly 
returns  his  seals  to  his  foreign  Sovereign. 

Meanwhile  other  committees  are  at  work  upon  other 
petitions  and,  if  only  their  sense  of  humour  remain  suffi- 
ciently acute,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  Boule 
should  not  eventually  be  unseated.  Like  a  bear  which 
has  devoured  its  claws  during  winter,  it  may  by  every 
law  of  burlesque  proceed  to  eat  itself  up  to  the  very 
bones  and  fur.  Such  political  anthropophagism  were  a 
supreme  combination  of  wit  and  wisdom,  but  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  a  nation  of  professional  politicians, 
now  open-mouthed  for  what  they  are  about  to  receive  from 
King  George's  brand-new  programme  of  bureaucracy- 
cum-Olympic-gnmes  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
so  soon  as  this  new  Homeric  laugh  shall  be  over, 
fresh  thorns  will  crackle  beneath  a  fresh  pot,  and 
we  may  behold,  who  knows?  new  TheotoklStB  mas- 
querading as  old  Tricoupists  writ  large. 
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Mr.  Tom  Ellis  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
private  secretary  of  Mr.  Brunner,  and  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  Welsh  Parnell.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  House  of  Commons  could  understand  him  when  he 
spoke,  so  strong  was  his  Welsh  accent,  and  he  certainly 
had  nothing  of  the  cold  inflexibility  of  Mr.  Parnell.  But 
the  House  soon  found  out  that  the  young  Welshman's 
enthusiasm  was  genuine,  and  his  manners  genial.  The 
Radical  party  owed  a  good  deal  to  Wales,  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  recognition  of  this  debt  that  Lord  Rosebery 
appointed  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  to  succeed  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
as  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  audacious 
experiment  did  not  succeed  so  badly.  The  Patronage 
Secretary  is  the  recipient  of  the  most  sacred  confidences 
of  the  party.  Elderly  members  in  quest  of  titles  have 
to  unfold  their  ambition  to  the  Patronage  Secretary, 
who  ought  to  be  their  equal,  if  not  their  superior,  in 
social  position.  Nevertheless  the  tenant-farmer's  son 
was  a  successful  Whip,  for  he  had  the  charm  of  a 
sympathetic  manner. 

Mr.  Richard  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  half-dozen 
Radicals  who  got  themselves  elected  in  London,  after 
the  metropolis  had  been  divided  into  compassable  con- 
stituencies by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885.  He 
followed  his  brother  in  '86,  and  kept  his  seat  till  '92, 
when  he  was  turned  out  by  Mr.  Lough  on  account  of 
an  obstinate  vote  given  in  favour  of  Welsh  disestablish- 
ment. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  implored  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  North  Islington  to  walk  out  before  the 
division,  but  he  preferred  his  conviction  to  his  seat. 
He  was  a  useful  member  on  committees,  for  he  had 
plenty  of  common  sense  and  a  long  experience  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  House  itself  he  never  spoke,  whether 
because  he  had  nothing  to  say,  or  because  he  thought 
one  talker  in  a  family  was  enough,  will  never  be 
known. 

There  is  nothing  to  gloat  over  in  the  national  revenue 
for  the  year  which  closed  yesterday  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  regarding  the  revenue  by  itself,  apart  from 
the  expenditure  for  which  it  is  collected,  the  figures  are 
not  disappointing.  They  show  an  excess  of  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  million  over  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he  introduced 
the  Budget  last  year  ;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  an  actual  surplus.  Revenue  in  many  departments 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  was  falling  off 
seriously.  Partly,  however,  owing  to  luck,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  tax-gatherer's  strenuous  exertions,  the 
estimate  has  been  more  than  realised.  In  view  of 
the  forthcoming  year's  heavy  expenditure  the  policy  of 
scraping  together  every  available  penny  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  not  altogether  commendable, 
particularly  as  an  abnormal  amount  of  tobacco  duty 
was  being  brought  into  the  year  just  closed,  consequent 
on  the  manufacturers'  fear  that  the  sixpence  remitted 
•last  year  would  be  re-imposed  in  the  coming  Budget. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  revenue  has  a  normal  annual 
increment  of  two  per  cent.  Now  the  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  March  1898  amounted  to  ^106,614,000. 
A  normal  revenue  for  the  year  just  closed  would  on  this 
computation  have  been  ^108,746,300.  The  actual 
revenue  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  was  ,£108,336, 193 — 
nearly  half  a  million  less.  As  the  reduction  in  the 
tobacco  duty  and  certain  income-tax  remissions  account 
for  more  than  a  million,  the  result  is  about  half  a 
million  to  the  good,  if  the  reduced  taxation  be  allowed 
for.  But  in  consequence  of  the  exceptional  revenue 
collection  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
exceptional  prosperity  of  the  country  last  year,  it  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  the  augmented  revenue  has  been  anything 
more  than  the  normal  increment  caused  by  increasing 
wealth  and  population.  We  might  therefore  leave 
the  matter  with  the  remark  that  the  position 
is  satisfactory  though  there  is  no  reason  for  special 
congratulation,  were  it  not  that  expenditure  has  not 
been  marking  time  during  the  last  year,  and  will 
progress  still  more  rapidly  in  the  current  and  future 
years.  In  the  year  now  begun  there  will  be  an  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  ^113,000,000;  whereas  even  if  last 
year's  revenue  increases  by  two  per  cent.,  there  [will 
■only  be  an  income  of  1 10^  millions. 


The  Amendments  in  Committee  on  the  London 
Government  Bill  are  numerous,  but  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  points  and  in  many  cases  mere  dupli- 
cates. The  reduction  of  the  aldermen  from  one-third  to 
one-sixth  of  the  number  of  councillors,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  more  effective  system  of  audit  will  probably 
be  made  ;  whilst  the  powers  of  overseers  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Borough  Councils.  As,  however,  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  understood  to  hold  that 
responsibility  for  the  collection  of  rates  and  the  pre- 
paration of  lists  of  electors  should  attach  to  individual 
overseers  rather  than  to  the  Borough  Council,  a  com- 
promise may  be  necessary.  The  duties  of  overseers 
might  be  relegated  to  a  Statutory  Committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  council,  upon  whom  some  individual 
responsibility  might  be  placed.  The  power  given  to 
a  Borough  Council  to  appoint  upon  its  committees 
persons  not  members  of  the  council  is  also  likely  to  be 
modified,  so  as  to  apply  only  to  a  committee  appointed 
under  the  Libraries  Acts.  Provision  will,  no  doubt,  be 
added  to  the  bill  for  periodical  revision  of  the  amount 
of  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  County  Council  to 
the  Borough  Councils  in  respect  of  duties  transferred. 

There  are  other  possible  amendments.  The  substitu- 
tion of  triennial  for  annual  elections  would  be  approved 
by  both  political  parties.  The  County  Council  may 
retain  the  power  of  sanctioning  the  loans  of  the  local 
bodies,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  Government  depart- 
ment. Provision  may  be  made  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  area  of  a 
borough  comprising  more  than  one  parish,  so  that  such 
a  borough  may  ultimately  be  in  the  same  position  in 
this  respect  as  a  borough  comprising  only  one  parish. 
And  lastly  additions  may  be  made  to  the  list  of  scheduled 
boroughs.  Upon  this  point  considerable  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  in  the  interests 
of  existing  areas,  but  it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that 
such  district  is  large  enough  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  administrators,  as  in  the  case  of  Greater 
Westminster. 

Emigration  prospects  do  not  appear,  according  to  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office,  to  be  very  bright  at 
present,  unless  it  be  for  farm  labourers  and  female 
domestic  servants.  Mechanics,  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
other  workmen  of  this  class,  do  not  get  much  encourage- 
ment to  leave  for  the  colonies.  Farming,  dairy  work, 
fruit  growing,  and  domestic  service  are  the  only  indus- 
tries capable  of  absorbing  much  additional  labour,  and 
Queensland  is  again  giving  assistance  to  emigrants 
of  this  class.  New  South  Wales  can  only  say  they 
would  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment :  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  domestic 
servants  :  but  it  is  added  there  are  more  than  enough 
of  ladies'  helps,  ladies'  companions,  and  governesses. 
Probably  most  of  the  colonies  would  say  the  same.' 

The  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assist- 
ants in  his  address  at  Bradford  stated  the  true 
principle  which  should  be  applied  in  what  he  rightly 
described  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
da}",  the  remuneration  of  female  labour.  It  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  women  who  do  similar 
work,  and  do  it  as  well  as  men,  should  not  be  paid  less 
simply  because  they  are  women,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
for  men  to  support  their  claims  for  this  equitable  treat- 
ment in  their  own  interests.  Women  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  competing  with  men  ;  and  the  sooner  all 
workmen  threatened  with  poorly  paid  women  competi- 
tors adopt  the  policy  of  the  Shop  Assistants,  the  sooner 
an  old  mistake  will  be  repaired.  Women  do  not  wish 
to  underbid  men,  but  they  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  for  themselves. 

A  striking  endorsement  of  the  view,  that  Socialism 
may  serve  as  the  instrument  of  authority  for  the  saving 
of  the  masses,  is  furnished  by  its  appearance  upon  the 
programme  of  Don  Carlos.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of  his  wrongs  or  his  rights,  we  may  note 
it  as  significant  that  the  most  zealous  champion  of 
strong  government,  whose  principles  involve,  beyond 
all  else,  the  pre-eminence  of  authority,  and  whose 
obvious  policy  it  is  to  set  forth  proposals  acceptable  to 
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the  populace,  should  have  found  what  is  styled 
Christian  Socialism  compatible  with  his  inviolable 
traditions  and  his  delicate  situation  as  a  suitor. 
Carlism  is  preparing  to  organise  the  masses  not  for 
offence  but  for  defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
and  the  performance  of  duties  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  all. 

The  present  efficient  condition  of  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron is  a  proof  of  what  an  officer  who  has  his  heart  in 
his  work  can  do.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Rawson 
since  he  took  over  the  senior  command  has  kept  officers 
and  men  busy  at  every  kind  of  evolution,  not  even  the 
dread  "  gridiron"  movement  being  neglected.  But  his 
best  work  has  been  in  connexion  with  the  gunnery  of 
the  squadron.  He  has  spared  no  personal  effort  to 
secure  efficiency  in  this  most  important  branch  of  naval 
work,  even  going  so  far  as  to  design  special  targets. 
He  followed  this  up  by  himself  superintending  the 
target  practice,  with  the  result  that  the  shooting  was 
unusually  accurate.  It  is  good  news  that  in  nearly  all 
the  squadrons  gunnery  is  receiving  increased  attention. 

Last  year  the  naval  manoeuvres  were  abandoned 
owing  to  the  coal  strike.  This  year  there  are  no  labour 
troubles  affecting  the  navy,  the  political  horizon  is 
fairly  clear,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  surprise  mobilisation  and  manoeuvres  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual.  Some  useful  lessons  would  be  taught 
if  the  Admiralty  would  abandon  their  practice  of  an- 
nouncing the  exact  date  of  mobilisation  weeks  ahead 
and  permitting  every  detail  to  leak  out. 

It  will  soon  be  possible  to  reduce  air  to  liquid  form  in 
large  quantities  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Liquid 
air  as  the  motive  power  of  the  future  is  now  within  the 
range  of  probability,  and  it  may  yet  drive  the  engines 
of  battleships  and  form  the  principal  constituent  of 
explosives.  If  these  expectations  are  fulfilled  machinery 
may  be  revolutionised.  The  enormous  power  of  the 
liquid  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure  it  will 
yield  on  the  application  of  one  degree  of  heat  is  com- 
pared with  water  20  lbs.  to  1  lb.  ;  and  the  natural 
atmosphere  alone  is  sufficient  to  change  the  liquid  to 
its  gaseous  state  without  any  necessity  for  artificially 
produced  heat.  If  all  that  is  predicted  for  the  liquid  is 
realised  we  need  not  be  anxious  about  our  coal  supply. 

The  disaster  off  the  Casquets  should  call  further 
attention  to  the  systematic  application  of  Signor 
Marconi's  invention  to  lighthouses  and  lightships.  If 
it  is  found  that  messages  can  be  transmitted  to  and 
registered  by  passing  vessels,  the  carrying  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  should  be  made  compulsory  for  all 
British  ships.  Every  lighthouse  would  then  be  able  to 
telegraph  its  number  or  numbers,  which  could  be  read 
off  on  board  ship  without  any  chance  of  one  light  being 
mistaken  for  another. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Stella,  "it  is  stated 
that  when  lifebelts  were  served  out  a  number  of  passen- 
gers fastened  them  on  in  such  a  manner  that  they  slipped 
down  low  upon  the  body,  and  so  forced  the  head  under 
water,  thus  turning  a  means  of  protection  against 
drowning  into  an  effective  means  of  death.  In  the  case 
of  almost  every  notable  wreck  of  recent  years  the  same 
fact  has  been  reported.  The  lifebelt  in  common  use 
seems  to  be  worse  than  unreliable.  If  it  is  fastened  on 
loose  it  slips  down  and  forces  the  head  of  the  wearer 
under  water.  If  it  is  worn  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
slipping,  it  does  not  allow  the  wearer  to  use  his  chest 
and  arms,  and  the  pressure  of  it  hinders  breathing.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  this  fatal  contrivance  should  not 
be  generally  discarded  for  the  really  effective  belt  used 
by  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  ?  This  is  con- 
structed in  two  zones,  with  a  leather  girdle  in  between. 
The  girdle  can  be  made  sufficiently  tight  to  keep  the 
belt  in  proper  position,  while  the  resultant  flexibility 
allows  of  free  movement  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
body. 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Simeonile  Trustees  administer  their  Church 
patronage.     The  real  grievance   is  the  existence  of 


Patronage  Trusts  designed  to  perpetuate  partisan 
views.  The  evil  is  of  considerable  antiquity  among  us. 
The  Puritans  attempted  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
Simeon  Trust  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  underlying 
idea  of  such  trusts  is  equally  false  and  arrogant.  No 
age  can  altogether  and  without  reserve  adopt  the 
standpoints  of  a  previous  age  :  and  only  the  unre- 
flecting pride  of  bigotry  would  attempt  to  bind  the 
future  to  the  present.  The  Simeon  Trust,  and  all 
similar  trusts  of  whatever  religious  party,  ought  to  be 
disallowed  by  law  as  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Kingston 
jury  in  Lady  Harberton's  case,  or  with  the  comments  of 
the  majority  of  our  contemporaries.  An  innkeeper's 
house  is  not  his  castle,  and  he  cannot  do  what  he  likes 
on  his  own  premises.  A  licence  is  in  effect  a  local 
monopoly  of  a  very  profitable  trade,  and  in  return  for 
its  concession  the  owner  is  bound  to  treat  all  comers 
alike,  provided  they  are  not  drunk  or  disorderly.  Every 
traveller  entering  an  inn  for  luncheon  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  served  in  the  coffee-room,  if  he  or  she  can 
pay  for  the  entertainment  there  provided.  The  bar- 
parlour  is  not  a  place  for  eating,  but  for  smoking  and 
drinking,  and  to  ask  a  lady  to  lunch  there  is  an  out- 
rage. The  innkeeper  has  no  right  to  exclude  anyone 
from  the  coffee-room  upon  the  ground  that  his  profits 
may  be  diminished  thereby,  even  if  he  could  prove  that 
such  would  be  the  result.  The  Ockham  Mrs.  Grundy 
pretended  that  she  was  afraid  Lady  Harberton  might 
be  exposed  to  impertinence  in  the  coffee-room,  and  she 
therefore  took  her  into  the  bar  ! 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  denominational  teacher 
presiding  at  the  annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Union.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  an  impression 
that  the  Teachers'  Union  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  School  contingent  accurately  to  represent 
the  whole  class  of  elementary  school  teachers.  This 
might  be  the  case,  without  casting  any  reflection  on 
the  Board  members,  whose  superior  organisation  must 
necessarily  tell  in  any  society  uniting  both  the  Board 
and  denominational  elements.  There  is  something  in 
the  point  made  in  the  chairman's  address  as  to  teachers' 
fixity  of  tenure.  Bare  contractual  relation  is  not  the 
right  status  as  between  managers  and  teachers,  and 
tends  to  produce  in  feeling  a  similar  relationship 
between  teacher  and  taught — than  which  none  could  be 
more  disastrous. 

Professor  Jebb's  remarks  were  rather  too  obvious  to 
take  us  much  further  in  educational  matters ;  and 
where  he  was  not  obvious,  he  seems  to  have  been 
misunderstood.  His  insistence  on  the  recognition  of 
educational  unity — scientifically  a  simple  fact,  not  a 
counsel  of  perfection — has  been  taken  to  mean  putting 
universities,  public  schools,  and  all  the  teaching  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  through  the  mill  of  the  elementary 
code.  Doubtless,  he  was  thinking  of  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  polytechnics,  private  schools,  institutes,  middle- 
class  schools  and  so  forth,  which  are  at  present  un- 
organised and  invertebrate.  With  the  universities  and 
public  schools  it  is  different  :  their  prominence  has 
secured  for  them  a  kind  of  public  supervision— possibly 
not  enough — still  effective  in  its  way.  The  model  for 
educational  systems  must  be  the  cultivation  of  a  growth, 
not  the  manufacture  of  an  article. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Three  Hours'  service 
at  S.  Paul's  on  Good  Friday  must  surely  have  felt  that 
the  argument  from  devotion  against  the  desecration  of 
the  dome  is  as  strong  as  the  artistic  case.  To  find 
oneself  confronted  with  patches  of  spangles,  chocolates, 
and  other  gewgaws  every  time  one  rose  from  kneeling 
did  violence  to  the  devotional  mind.  The  grandeur  of 
Wren's  building  was  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
occasion  and  the  hour  ;  but  all  the  more  it  brought  out 
into  relief  the  painful  incongruity  of  Sir  W.  Richmond's 
patches.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  externals  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  assist,  not 
hinder,  devotion.  In  their  excuse  however  it  must  be 
said  that  they  sit  in  scats  whence  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  decoration  cannot  be  seen. 
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SOCIALISTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

IT  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  to  bring 
the  Socialists  and  the  Labourists  (if  we  may  coin  a 
word)  together  in  a  series  of  conferences.  Outside  the 
field  of  party  warfare  the  Socialists  are  the  intellectuals 
of  politics,  and  are  to  the  Independent  Labour  party 
as  head  is  to  body — at  least  that  is  the  relation  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  would  fain  establish  between  the 
kid-glove  philosophers  of  the  Fabian  Society  and  the 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Webb  how  sadly  the  Labour  party  requires 
educating  into  a  proper  respect  for  the  Fabians  ; 
and  to  teach  the  body  to  obey  the  brain  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Leeds  Congress.  The  idea,  as 
we  have  said,  was  good,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Judging  from  the  reports 
of  the  speeches  in  the  papers,  the  conference  left  the 
Labour  representatives  exactly  as  it  found  them,  greedy, 
narrow-minded,  and  suspicious  of  everyone  who  is 
better  educated  than  themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  perorated  about  civic  duty  ;  explained 
his  schemes  of  municipal  collectivism  ;  and  recom- 
mended that  brains  should  be  paid  their  market  price. 
The  Labourists  sniffed  at  over-paid  intellectuals,  and 
declared  that  the  whole  duty  of  the  Labourist  is  to 
raise  the  wages  of  "  his  class."  The  divergence 
between  these  two  wings  of  the  glorious  army  of  free- 
lances appears,  for  the  time,  hopeless.  It  is  not  a 
conflict  between  theory  and  practice,  for  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  was  at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
before  all  things  practical,  and  that  he  hated  abstract 
resolutions.  It  is  rather  a  struggle  between  education 
and  ignorance,  between  brains  and  no  brains.  The 
moment  that  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Bernard  Shaw 
can  effect  a  fusion  of  the  forces  of  manual  labour  and 
intellectual  Socialism  they  will  pass  into  a  position  of 
power,  and  become,  if  not  statesmen,  what  are  called 
political  factors. 

The  distinction  of  the  Socialists  is  that  they  con- 
sistently apply  thought  to  politics.  Their  reasoning 
may  be  wrong,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  prejudice 
and  catchwords  as  the  basis  of  a  system.  It  is  some- 
thing to  steadily  use  reason  upon  the  work  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  does  the  governors  so  much  good.  The 
Socialists  no  longer  inspire  the  same  terror  that  they 
used  to,  because  it  has  been  discovered  that  instead 
of  their  robbing  us  of  our  property,  we  rob  them 
of  their  ideas.  The  Tory  legislation  of  the  last 
sixty  years  is  saturated  with  Socialistic  ideas,  and 
even  the  Radicals  have  succumbed  to  their  influence,  for 
"we  are  all  Socialists  now."  The  success  of  Socialism 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fabians  have  toned  down 
their  programme.  We  no  longer  hear  of  taxing 
ground-landlords  20s.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  unit  of 
collectivism  has  been  very  cleverly  changed  from  the 
State  to  the  City.  So  long  as  the  Socialists  talked  and 
wrote  about  nationalising  industrial  undertakings,  the 
mother-wit  of  the  average  Briton  detected  the  absurdity 
of  the  proposal.  For  he  knew  very  well  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  London  could  not  manage  the 
gas  and  water-works  or  run  the  tramways  of  his  par- 
ticular town.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  put  to  him  that 
the  town  or  county  council  might  light  and  water  the 
streets  more  effectively  and  cheaply  than  a  commercial 
company,  the  thing  struck  him  as  a  business  proposition. 
The  substitution  of  the  Greek  7roAis  for  the  Roman 
respublica  as  the  Socialistic  unit  is  historically  right  as 
well  as  politically  shrewd.  Collectivist  ideas,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  are  derived  from  Plato,  who 
wrote  about  a  municipality  with  some  60,000  or  70,000 
citizens  and  slaves,  and  not  about  a  gigantic  State  with 
thirty  or  forty  million  subjects.  Municipal  Socialism  is 
in  fact  the  rage  just  now,  and  it  is  unfair  not  to  render 
unto  the  Fabians  the  things  which  are  theirs.  We  can 
do  this  with  the  better  grace  because  in  the  arena  of 
party  politics  the  Socialists  have  been  hopelessly 
defeated.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  spread  of 
collectivist  ideas  is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  Socialist 
has  succeeded  in  getting  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, either  here  or  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
parliaments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
the  Socialists  seat  many  members,  who  are  far  more 
violent  in  their  views  than  our  friends  the  Fabians. 


But  such  is  the  respect  for  wealth  inherent  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  that  neither  an  American  nor  a  British 
constituency  will  elect  a  candidate  whom  it  suspects, 
however  unjustly,  of  designs  upon  other  people's  money. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Socialists  themselves  we  rejoice 
over  their  electoral  failures.  Their  aloofness  from 
party  politics  is  the  secret  of  their  influence.  A  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  leader  and  whips, 
would  be  fatal  to  their  virtue.  They  would  cease  to  be 
interesting,  and  they  would  miss  their  true  vocation, 
which  is  to  educate  the  public  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  take  a  serious  view  of  their  civic  duties. 
Whether  the  result  of  this  process  will  be  the  adoption 
of  collectivist  or  individualist  principles,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  predict. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

NOW  that  the  partition  of  Africa  is  virtually  com- 
plete, not  only  with  respect  to  available  territory, 
but  down  to  the  remoter  spheres  of  influence,  the  ex- 
pansive aspirations  of  the  Old  World  are  bound  to  seek 
fresh  outlets  and  may  find  them  in  the  Pacific.  The 
foresight  of  the  present  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
haphazard  negligence  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Our 
empire  in  India  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
handful  of  persevering  heroes  who  were  half  con- 
temptuously supported  at  home,  and  owed  almost  as 
much  to  their  good  star  as  to  their  good  swords.  Our 
empire  in  Africa  might  have  been  doubled  if  an  equal 
fortune  had  attended  an  equal  energy,  or  if  the  gift  of 
looking  far  ahead  had  been  vouchsafed  to  our  states- 
men. Our  future  empire  in  the  Pacific  too  depends  upon 
the  decision  of  apparently  insignificant  issues.  Happily 
other  nations  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  petty 
local  triumphs  to  consider  the  remote  future.  Points 
of  punctilio  have  outweighed  whatever  altruism  may  be 
due  to  unborn  generations.  But  the  longevity  of  a 
race  is  now  coming  to  be  appreciated,  and  supremacy 
will  henceforward  be  the  possession  of  that  nation 
which  first  ceases  to  confound  the  life  of  a  man  with 
the  life  of  a  people.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  boasting  so 
much  as  the  result  of  accident  that  we  have  been  most 
prone  to  act  as  if  we  understood  this  principle.  But 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  experience  is 
eloquent  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  those  small 
beginnings  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  neglect. 

In  the  Pacific  there  are  at  present  three  competitors  : 
Britain,  Germany  and  America,  with  the  possible 
though  not  immediate  menace  of  Japan.  The  chart  is 
already  marked  red  to  an  encouraging  extent,  and  if 
we  show  a  firm  front  we  may  contemplate  the  future 
without  misgiving — the  more  so  if  the  analogy  of 
Africa  is  borne  in  mind.  The  deserts  of  that  continent 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  equivalent  of  an 
ocean,  traversed  by  caravan  routes  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  paths  of  liners,  dotted  with  oases  as 
significant  as  coaling  stations,  and  fringed  with  ports 
which  are  indispensable  avenues  of  trade.  Blood  and 
treasure  are  being  freely  spent  to  secure  advantages  in 
Africa,  which  are  in  no  way  more  obvious  than  those 
now  offered  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  come  to  terms 
with  France  in  Africa  ;  can  we  not  effect  a  compromise 
with  the  German  in  Oceania  ?  His  sphere  of  influence 
is  already  large,  but  it  may  be  circumscribed, 
and  we  already  enjoy  advantages  in  the  Old  World 
which  may  afford  inducements  without  involving 
sacrifices.  Moreover,  Germany  is  not  now  in  an 
unreasonable  mood.  The  excesses  of  her  represen- 
tatives in  Samoa  have  been  so  frequently  disavowed  at 
home  that  there  is  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement 
even  through  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  proposed 
International  Commission.  Her  prestige  has  suffered 
significant  reverses  of  late,  and  prestige  is  as  potent 
a  fetish  among  the  islands  as  it  ever  has  been  in 
the  Dark  Continent.  The  chaos  and  misgovernment 
which  have  followed  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1889  clearly 
indicate  the  lines  to  be  avoided  in  any  future  settlement 
of  Samoa,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  ocean.  Spheres  of 
influence  may  fix  responsibility,  and  the  prospect  of 
exclusive  colonisation  will  always  afford  an  inducement  to 
reform.  But  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  any  com- 
posite suzerainty  seems  now  patently  impossible.    As  a 
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system  of  government,  or  engine  of  civilisation,  it  never 
has  succeeded,  nor  ever  will  succeed.  Even  in  the 
limited  form  of  a  European  Concert  it  afforded 
no  more  than  a  chastened  satisfaction  in  Crete.  As  to 
the  terms  of  possible  partition  in  the  Pacific,  there 
should  be  no  grave  difficulty.  Germany  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  impose  any  serious  impediment  to  the 
settlement  of  Samoa,  but  her  schemes  of  expansion  in 
the  Pacific  have  gone  too  far  for  abandonment.  The 
utmost  that  we  may  reasonably  require  is  that  she 
shall  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  her  present  possessions. 
Even  so  much  may  easily  provoke  resentment,  but  we 
must  press  home  the  reflection,  already  present  in  her 
mind,  that  she  was  rash  in  aspiring  to  a  Pacific  Empire 
without  the  necessary  navy  to  support  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  be  wary,  in  dealing  with  Germany,  not  to 
commit  ourselves  too  far  in  return  for  American  endorse- 
ment. It  is  not  safe  to  count  upon  the  honeyed  pro- 
fessions of  American  senators,  who  vow  their  States 
will  never  turn  megalomaniac.  With  Hawaii  annexed, 
the  Philippines  nominally  theirs,  and  a  sufficient  ambi- 
tion in  Samoa  to  palliate  bombardment,  the  United 
States  have  already  covered  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  may  easily  come  to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine 
over  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  menace  Australia 
equally  with  the  Canadian  frontier. 

The  problem  of  the  Pacific  is  indeed  primarily  an 
Australasian  concern.  Repeated  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  Home  Governments  from  the  Antipodes, 
setting  forth  the  urgency  of  action,  and  they  have  not 
received  the  consideration  they  deserved.  The  loyalty 
of  our  great  and  prosperous  colonies  has  imposed  upon 
14s  moral  duties  as  well  as  sovereign  rights,  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that,  if  we  fail  to  satisfy 
their  legitimate  aspirations,  they  may  easily  be  prompted 
to  take  up  their  own  cudgels.  Already  New  Zealand, 
with  full  Australasian  approval,  has  offered  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  Samoa.  Moreover,  Australian 
federation  will  open  up  a  vista  of  Pacific  possibilities 
under  a  colonial  aegis.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
must  be  our  natural  coadjutors  in  this  imperial  task, 
and  we  shall  be  doing  them  as  well  as  ourselves  a 
sorry  service  if  we  work  either  against  them  or  without 
them  now  that  we  have  reached  the  parting  of  the 
w&ys. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

HAVING  seen  the  last  of  the  fox-hunters,  the  farmer 
will  tidy  up  his  fields  wondering,  doubtless,  as  he 
does  so  what  kind  of  weather  he  may  expect  between 
now  and  the  hay  harvest,  and  what  sort  of  a  crop  his 
fields  will  yield  him.  The  agriculturist,  indeed,  is  just 
now  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  anticipation,  his 
almost  only  realisation  being  the  sale  of  pretty  well  the 
last  of  his  winter  sheep.  On  looking  back  a  short  time 
the  farmer  may  congratulate  himself  that  for  a  few 
weeks  he  was  able  to  plant  a  good  deal  of  his  spring 
corn  under  advantageous  conditions,  for  the  soil 
was  in  excellent  working  condition  ;  yet  he  must 
be  a  sanguine  man  who  can  look  forward  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  result  of  next 
harvest.  His  winter  wheat  is  not  nearly  so  forward 
and  luxuriant  as  it  was  a  twelvemonth  ago,  its  growth 
having  been  somewhat  checked  by  cold  winds  and  frost  ; 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when  it  is 
garnered  it  will  be  deficient  in  quantity,  for  strong 
plants  are  tolerably  abundant.  There  is,  however, 
little  reason  to  expect  good  prices,  be  the  yield  what 
it  may,  for  the  market  has  been  declining  and  the  price 
has  been  considerably  below  the  thirty  shillings  a  quarter 
which  is  about  the  limit  where  profit  ends  and  loss 
begins.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  may  turn  out 
better  than  they  at  present  promise,  and  that  the 
farmer  who  has  had  none  the  best  of  the  luck  lately 
may  enjoy  at  least  a  qualified  success  which  wheat 
at  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter  can  hardly  offer  ;  that 
was  the  price  last  week.  The  farmer  has  certainly 
his  oats  and  barley  to  help  him  ;  but  here  again 
foreign  competition,  as  in  the  case  of  hops  and  nearly 
everything  else  that  the  land  produces,  sadly  inter- 
feres with  prices,  since  with  ship  oats  at  so  reasonable 
a  figure  and  of  such  good  quality  for  the  money — the 
great  commercial  firms  do  not  care  to  pay  more  for 


their  provender,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  every  tiller  of 
the  soil  to  grow  those  first-class  oats  which  sell  for  so 
much  to  hunting  and  racing  stables. 

To  pay  his  way  the  farmer  must  not  nowadays  have 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket ;  he  must  lay  himself  out  for 
an  all-round  business  instead  of  confining  himself  almost 
exclusively  as  his  grandfather  probably  did  to  one  or 
two  special  lines.  The  near  approach  of  the  season  of 
shows  points  a  finger  of  warning  against  allowing  stock 
to  deteriorate,  and  if  farmers  would  only  make  up  their 
minds  to  use  better  bulls  than  some  of  them  do  they 
would  speedily  find  it  to  their  advantage.  Every 
county  has  now  its  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  farmer 
who  goes  with  the  times  may  fairly  hope  that  his 
enterprise  will  be  duly  and  profitably  recognised.  The 
energetic  foreigner  takes  away  with  him  much 
of  our  best  cattle ;  but  there  is  yet  a  good 
stock  left  to  us,  and  there  is  not  much  fault- 
to  find  with  the  export  trade,  though  possibly 
it  is  the  breeder  in  a  large  way  who  reaps  the  benefit 
of  this.  A  good  many  head  have  been  exported  to 
South  America  and  the  United  States,  while  a  Hereford 
bull  sold  not  long  ago  in  America  for  a  thousand  pounds 
and  an  Aberdeen  Angus  for  six  hundred  pounds.  These 
prices  may  well  buoy  up  the  farmer  with  the  hope  of 
better  times  to  come,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
there  will  be  a  fair  business  doing  in  live  stock  during 
the  year.  To  turn  over  money  as  quickly  as  possible 
is  now  one  of  the  aims  of  the  farmer.  To  that  end 
cheese  is  now  made  on  the  early  ripening  principle,  and 
an  important  step  has  just  been  taken  by  the  hill 
farmers  in  respect  to  mountain  sheep  which  has  so  far 
proved  satisfactory  and  remunerative.  Few  people 
now  have  ever  tasted  four-year-old  wether  mutton,  but 
they  could  obtain  mutton  somewhat  less  mature  from 
the  hills.  Now  the  sheep  are  brought  down  and  fed 
under  cover  in  the  lowlands  for  early  killing,  and  for 
the  economy  of  food.  Here  is  a  rather  new  industry 
for  the  hill  farmer,  and  to  it  those  who  are  conveniently 
situate  will  of  course  turn  their  attention. 

The  dairy  farmer  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  suc- 
cessful trading,  for  the  Central  Association  of  Dairy 
Fanners,  a  body  which  milk-producers  should  certainly 
join,  appear  to  be  tolerably  confident  as  to  the  future  of 
the  milk  business.  Their  reason  may  strike  some 
people  as  curious  ;  but  as  they  have  devoted  some  at- 
tention to  the  matter  there  may  be  something  in  it.  It 
is  their  opinion  that  there  are  signs  of  a  shortness  of 
labour,  owing  probably  to  the  continued  decrease  of  the 
rural  population  and  the  migration  to  the  towns. 
Meantime  as  the  population  generally  increases,  the 
demand  for  milk  will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  while 
the  farmer  may  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
cows  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  milkers,  the 
shortened  supply  of  milk  will  command  a  better  price. 
Still  look  at  it  as  one  may  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
any  very  rosy  prospect  for  a  class  which  has  not  of  late 
enjoyed  too  much  of  fortune's  favours. 


VOLUNTEER  EFFICIENCY. 

IT  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  so  large  a 
number  of  men  engaged  in  various  occupations 
should  elect  to  devote  their  Easter  holidays  to  the  hard 
work  of  campaigning.  On  this  score  at  least  the  recent 
Volunteer  manoeuvres  reflect  considerable  credit  on  all 
concerned.  At  the  same  time  when  looked  at  from  a  purel) 
military  standpoint,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence 
of  many  glaring  defects  in  our  Volunteer  force.  The  In- 
spector of  Musketry  in  his  annual  report  states  that 
more  than  half  the  force  consists  of  men  who,  though 
armed  with  the  long-range  magazine  rifle,  have  never 
shot  at  distances  over  two  hundred  yards,  and  have  never 
fired  ball  cartridge  by  word  of  command  even  in  the 
simplest  sectional  practices  !  Much  more  must  there- 
fore be  done  before  the  Volunteers  can  be  considered  as 
fulfilling,  in  the  most  moderate  degree,  the  require- 
ments which  modern  warfare  demands.  The  non- 
military  observer  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  an  imposing 
body  of  men,  who  march  past  with  a  swing  and  a 
precision  not  very  difficult  to  attain.  But  if  such  a 
body  of  men  cannot  properly  use  their  weapons,  they 
are  worse  than  useless  ;  and  would  be  as  helpless — 1 
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should  occasion  arise  for  testing  their  capabilities — as 
if  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  It  is  true  that  some 
corps  have  of  late  made  great  strides  ;  and  we  have 
recently  been  informed  that  an  order  in  council  will 
shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  increasing  of  musketry  efficiency.  There  is 
then  some  hope  that  the  difficulty  will  be  thoroughly 
tackled,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerably  reducing 
numbers.  Much  too  could  be  done  if  musketry  was 
taught  in  schools.  For  the  habit  thus  acquired  of 
handling  arms  in  boyhood  would  make  itself  generally 
felt  throughout  the  country.  In  order  to  see  how 
important  this  is,  we  have  only  to  think  of  what  early 
practice  in  this  respect  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  the 
American  colonists  in  the  last  century,  and  of  the  Boers 
in  this. 

Another  defect  from  which  the  force  suffers  is  that  the 
men  are  in  too  many  cases  the  social  equals  of  their 
officers.  Discipline  under  such  circumstances  is  main- 
tained with  difficulty.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Perhaps  no  stronger  comment  on  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  found  than  Wash- 
ington's report  to  the  American  Congress  after  his 
defeats  at  Long  Island  and  on  the  White  Plains  in 
1776.  In  writing  instructions  to  one  of  his  colonels 
as  to  selecting  suitable  officers,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  "  Xo  persons  who  are  not  gentlemen  should 
be  chosen."  Such  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  deserve  more  than 
passing  attention  ;  for  a  large  part  of  his  army  at  that 
time  much  resembled  our  Volunteers  to-day.  A  remedy 
is  hard  to  find.  In  some  respects  there  seems  to  be 
a  waste  of  material.  Some  corps — the  Inns  of  Court 
for  instance — contain  in  their  ranks  a  considerable 
number  of  the  very  stamp  of  man  we  require  for 
Volunteer  officers.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
commendable  energy  and  patriotism  of  these  privates 
would  be  of  more  service  to  the  country,  if  they  spread 
themselves  out  among  different  corps  as  officers. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  possible  that  we  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  force,  with  consequent  pre- 
judice to  recruiting  for  the  army.  Volunteering  is  a 
convenient  safety-valve  for  the  blowing  off  of  military 
aspirations.  That  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Militia  cannot  be  doubted.  Moreover  in  comparing 
the  two  forces  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Militia 
battalion — although  at  present  far  from  being  an 
effective  unit — could  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  become  one.  That  cannot  be  said  of  the  Volunteers. 
For  there  is  this  main  difference  between  them.  The 
Militia  battalion  has — what  the  Volunteer  battalion  has 
not — the  foundation  of  discipline  which  so  simplifies 
matters.  Though  there  are  some  highly  efficient  bat- 
talions, the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  which  are 
practically  worthless. 

No  blame  attaches  to  the  War  Office  authorities — 
perhaps  the  most  generally,  although  not  always  justly, 
abused  of  public  bodies — for  this  state  of  things.  They 
appear  to  have  done  all  they  reasonably  can,  but  beyond 
a  certain  point  they  are  powerless.  Thus  the  duty  of 
taking  action  now  lies  not  upon  them  but  the  nation 
itself— employers  of  labour  and  others.  It  is  after  all 
a  question  of  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
manoeuvres,  drill  and  musketry.  In  many  instances 
no  doubt  the  country  gets  an  exceedingly  good  return 
for  the  35s.  paid  for  an  efficient  Volunteer.  But  it  is 
different  in  the  case  of  those  who  merely  perform 
the  minimum  of  duty  laid  down  by  the  regulations. 
Can  anyone  suppose  that  twelve  drills  in  the  year, 
and  the  expenditure  of  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, could  make  any  man  resemble  a  soldier,  or  enable 
him  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time  to  become  one  ? 
The  whole  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this. 
Will  the  force  be  of  use  in  actual  warfare  ;  and  does 
the  country  get  a  proper  value  for  the  money — not  a 
very  large  amount — which  she  spends  on  her  Volunteers? 
Under  present  conditions  one  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  force  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  service  in  real  warfare  ;  and  that  as 
regards  at  least  half  its  members,  the  country  does  not 
get  an  adequate  return  for  its  money.  Better  results 
might  be  obtained  if  we  modified  our  estimate  of  its 
utility,  and  did  not  expect  a  general  standard  of  efficiency 
which  in  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to 


obtain.  Our  aim  should  rather  be  to  possess  a  smaller 
and  more  mobile  force  than  we  at  present  have  ;  and  if 
in  the  future  we  are  to  increase  our  expenditure  on  the 
Volunteers,  let  it  be  in  the  direction  of  giving  them 
every  possible  encouragement  and  facility  for  practising 
musketry  at  no  additional  cost  to  themselves. 


LA  RIVE  GAUCHE. 

BOXES  of  books  line  either  side  of  the  Seine,  and 
stooping  figures  hover  about  them  :  but  the  Rive 
Droite  and  the  Rive  Gauche  have  little  in  common. 
The  first  is  blase,  or  it  is  bourgeois.  It  does  nothing, 
or  it  bawls  at  the  Bourse.  It  is  prematurely  old,  or  it 
totters  on  a  stick.  It  is  pale,  and  must  use  rouge.  It 
has  tasted  every  joy  ;  strained  every  nerve  ;  exhausted 
every  sense.  Youth  possesses  the  other  side.  Blithe 
figures  caper  about.  Upon  this  jeunesse,  Notre  Dame 
casts  her  shadow  ;  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  rises 
proudly  above  it.  Faces  are  fresh,  voices  gay  :  no  one 
mumbles  about  his  liver,  or  is  conscious  of  having  one. 
Dissipations,  too,  are  different.  Theatres  stop  glittering 
before  you  have  crossed  the  bridge  ;  the  Noctambules 
and  Muse,  artistic  cabarets,  begin.  No  one  pulls  on 
white  gloves.  No  one  sits  in  a  stall  before  a  ballet. 
Toasts  and  blessings  are  delivered  in  the  Cafe  Har- 
court,  mad  measures  performed  at  Bullier's  :  Paul  and 
Pierre,  wild  lights  of  the  Latin  quarter,  rejoice.  Both 
love  to  clothe  themselves  in  corduroys,  and  wear  ties 
and  capes  that  fly.  Both  are  given  to  dancing  down 
the  street,  arm-in-arm,  linked  to  Gaston  and  Georges, 
an  amazing  row.  Both  prefer  song  to  study,  bocks  to 
books,  pipes  to  pens,  and  night  to  day. 

Some  trials,  nevertheless,  torment  the  Latin  Quarter  : 
four  of  them,  quarterly  events,  when  landlords  come  out. 
They  arrive  at  mid-day  :  and  find  Paul  in  bed.  He  is 
polite.  He  is  pale.  He  is  sorry,  and — forth  comes  his 
plea,  harrowing  but  simple,  full  of  promise,  of  infinite 
hope,  prepared  overnight.  It  is  cursed  and  refuted  ;  it 
grows  in  melancholy..  It  soothes  ;  it  moves  ;  a  final 
vow  :  it  wins  !  Touched  by  this  mercy,  Paul  immediately 
starts  a  hoard.  He  lays  a  foundation  sou.  He  tells 
his  friends.  He  is  proud  of  his  thrift.  For  days  he 
nurses  his  store,  but  no  sooner  is  it  one  franc  old  than 
he  covets,  and  falls.  He  confesses  his  crime  to  Gaston, 
and  Gaston  grins,  and  shows  him  nine  sous,  and  says 
he  has  had  them  as  many  months,  and  secretes  them 
again  before  Paul  can  see  that  they  are  Argentine  and 
English,  worthless  and  worn.  Or  Paul  buys  an 
account  book.  He  carries  it  with  him.  He  forgets  its 
existence.  He  is  surprised  to  find  it  a  week  later,  and 
fills  it  in  a  night  with  card  scores  and  character 
sketches.  Next  quarter  Paul's  circumstances  require 
a  change  of  landlords  ;  he  is  seen  "  moving."  A  seedy 
man  with  a  seedier  truck  takes  his  goods  :  pathetic 
rubbish,  wanting  in  varnish  and  legs,  a  crazy  wreck. 
It  is  escorted  through  the  streets  by  Paul  and  friends. 
Passing  students  salute  the  cortege.  Sad  song  is 
chanted  over  it.  In  a  side  street,  at  a  poor  little  wine- 
shop, it  stops,  and  Paul  and  friends  toast  and  christen 
and  cheer  it.  A  modest  room  near  the  Seine  is  its 
new  home,  conveniently  close  to  Pere  Pognon's.  His 
meals  are  popular  in  the  Latin  Quarter  ;  with  a  bottle 
of  wine,  one  franc.  Wonderful  stews  and  the  queerest 
curries  appear  twice  a  week  ;  Paul  and  Pierre  proclaim 
them  epatant.  Both  have  a  slate  that  records  their 
week's  eatings.  Every  Saturday  they  give  the  sleeveless 
gargon  half  a  franc.  A  rival  establishment  stands  next 
door,  emblazoned  Cremerie,  hung  with  portraits  and 
sketches  left  by  needy  painters  in  exchange  for  a  steak. 
Other  treasures  are  held  in  pawn  :  poems,  the  first  act 
of  a  tremendous  tragedy  intended  for  the  Odeon,  a  pair 
of  bursting  boxing-gloves,  a  meerschaum  pipe.  On  a 
grander  scale  is  the  "diner  des  Princes,"  equipped  with 
thinner  glasses,  napkins,  and  a  table-cloth.  This  feast 
costs  one  franc  fifty,  and  includes  a  variety  of  dishes, 
far  from  plain,  steeped  in  sauces,  magnificently  named. 
Each  has  its  surprises.  None  are  natural.  You  meet 
amazing  trifles  wherever  you  stab  ;  even  your  beef  has 
been  tampered  with. 

Other  feasts  occur  from  time  to  time,  royally  con- 
ducted at  the  Harcourt.  Feasts  in  honour  of  an 
inheritance,  or  of  a  triumph,  or,  grandest  event  of  all, 
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in  honour  of  a  departure.  Gaston  was  the  last  to  give 
one  :  Gaston  setat.  25,  summoned  home  to  Rouen  to 
commence  his  professional  career.  He  calls  meetings. 
He  concocts  menus.  He  consults  wine  lists.  The 
Quarter  starts  hoards  that  do  not  dissolve  prematurely, 
and  makes  Gaston  gifts.  He  accepts  them  with  emotion. 
He  feels  very  sad.  He  issues  invitations  to  supper, 
at  which  every  guest's  arm  must  be  bound  with 
crape.  Of  all  ceremonies  this  is  the  saddest.  By  it 
you  bury  your  youth,  your  past,  and  your  follies.  You 
are  old  when  it  is  over.  It  is  the  last  mad  moment  of 
your  career.  Memories  haunt  the  room  in  which  you 
sup.  It  has  heard  you  sing  ;  it  has  felt  you  dance.  What 
grim  change  has  come  over  it !  How  transformed 
it  is  !  Festoons  of  flowers  have  given  place  to 
cords  of  crape.  The  mirror  is  draped  with  it ; 
the  chandelier  shrouded  in  it.  Knots  and  bows 
are  about,  all  black.  Gaston  enters,  thick  in  crape. 
The  mourners  follow,  armed  with  crape.  And  waiters 
appear,  with  bows  of  crape.  Every  mustard-pot  wears 
mourning,  every  menu  a  black  rosette.  There  are 
sombre  threads  round  every  spoon  and  fork.  Soup  is 
served  from  a  vessel  grimly  adorned.  Bottles  arrive  ; 
alas  !  their  slender  necks  bear  further  symbols  of 
Gaston's  fleeting  youth.  No  one  has  much  to  say. 
Laughs  are  faint ;  jokes  rare.  Each  new  dish  is  clothed 
in  crape.  As  the  bottles  circulate,  Paul  revives.  He 
wins  the  first  laugh  ;  he  begins  to  smile.  He  calls 
Gaston"  monvieux,"  meaningly:  and  Gaston  sighs.  Bold 
voices  re  fer  to  Rouen  as  a  place  in  which  no  one  capers. 
Its  cafes  are  dim ;  its  people  gl  urn.  More  bottles  appear  ; 
alas  !  their  once  golden  stems  have  gone  black  :  they  are 
labelled  Carte  Noir.  Coffee  comes,  and  liqueurs.  Every- 
one whispers,  watches,  waits.  And  Paul,  drawing  on  a 
pair  of  black  gloves,  rises,  calls  for  silence,  proposes 
the  first  toast.  A  tribute  to  old  age  is  his  topic,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  the  venerable  form  who  sits  at  the  top 
of  the  table.  Gaston,  he  says,  your  eye  is  dim,  your 
frame  feeble,  your  voice  weak :  you  will  rejoice  no 
more.  Rouen  claims  you  ;  carefully  clothed  and  combed, 
you  will  practise  law,  take  a  wife,  and  conduct  a  home. 
Alas !  poor  Gaston,  we,  the  jeunesse  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  lament  your  transition  to  bourgeois  spheres, 
grieve  over  the  putting-away  of  your  corduroys,  and 
pray  you  leave  them  and  your  tie  behind  you  as 
relics  of  your  brilliant  youth,  now  dead.  Think  of 
us,  Gaston,  as  your  fire  burns  and  your  respectable 
clock  ticks,  as  you  lay  your  head  on  your  pillow 
at  the  worthy  hour  of  ten  :  pray  for  us,  Gaston, 
and  we  will  pray  for  you.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  old  one 
replies,  with  emotion.  He  thanks  the  Jeunesse,  he 
envies  the  Jeunesse,  of  whom  he  is  now  doyen.  He 
will  scatter  his  raiment  among  them  ;  each  shall  have 
his  share.  He  mourns  his  youth  :  spent,  he  admits, 
wildly,  but  free  of  stains  and  scars.  Looking  back  on 
the  five  years  he  has  spent  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  he 
remembers  no  mean  or  dishonourable  action  committed 
by  either  his  friends  or  himself,  and  he  is  proud  of  this 
and  thankful  for  it,  and  thinks  that  principles  and  honour 
have  more  home  with  the  Jeunesse  of  the  Rive  Gauche 
than  with  the  rakes  and  bourgeois  of  the  other  side. 
He  drinks'  to  this  Jeunesse,  to  the  Quarter,  to  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Harcourt,  and  Notre  Dame.  Everyone 
rises  for  the  toast,  drinks  it  in  silence.  And  slowly 
the  students  pass  by  Gaston  one  by  one,  a  long  line, 
and  wring  his  hand  and  say  something  affectionate  in 
a  husky  voice,  then  collect  their  hats  and  coats,  and  go 
out  into  the  night,  noisy  again,  an  amazing  row. 

Dawn  breaks  over  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  policemen 
yawn.  "  Ce  sont  les  e"tudiants,"  they  growl  when  voices 
ring  out.  Good-hearted  bourgeois  are  disturbed:  "la 
jeunesse  qui  s'amuse,"  they  say.  And  the  students 
dance  on.  Down  the  Boul'  Mich'  they  go,  to  sip  hot 
coffee  at  Madame  Bertrand's,  open  all  night.  She 
serves  it  herself,  a  motherly  soul.  She  lectures  Paul 
if  he  reels  from  bock  ;  reproves  Pierre  for  being  out  if 
he  has  an  examination  to  undergo.  When  they  have 
gossiped  themselves  hoarse,  she  tells  them  to  seek 
their  homes.  And  the  students  dance  out.  Arms  join 
again,  legs  go,  stopping  only  on  the  bridge.  Notre 
Dame,  great  and  grey,  stands  to  the  right  of  this 
Jeunesse,  and  it  is  to  her  that  Paul  and  Pierre  and 
Gaston  lift  their  hats,  to  her  towers,  over  which  a 
cloudy  sky  is  breaking.     Hat  in  hand,  they  linger, 


dishevelled  dreamers.  Gaston  sighs  ;  everyone  sighs. 
Gaston  takes  a  last  look  at  the  towers  he  loves.  And 
the  students  dance  home. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  WELSH  RELIGION. 

IN  the  middle  ages  when  two  pilgrimages  to  S. 
David's  equalled  one  to  Rome,  when  Englishmen  and 
Welshmen  alike  made  true  holiday  on  S.  David's  day, 
when  the  Mabinogion  inspired  half  the  minstrelsy  and 
all  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  Wales  unquestionably  was 
a  power  in  the  world  of  intellect  and  faith.  Even  in  the 
later  time  when  Shakespeare,  ignoring  the  kites  and 
crows  of  the  Heptarchy  and  even  English  Alfred  and  I 
his  cakes,  called  back  the  Keltic  courts  of  Lear  and 
Cymbeline,  when  he  immortalised  with  good-humoured 
enthusiasm  the  Welsh  cavaliers  who  fought  at  Agin- 
court  with  Henry  of  Monmouth,  when  (for  after  all 
he  was  an  Englishman)  he  caricatured  with  Joan  of 
Arc  that  Prince  of  Wales  "  by  the  grace  of  God," 
who  all  but  set  up  again  the  throne  of  Pendragon 
and  the  Church  of  S.  David,  when  Archbishop 
Parker,  mid  the  turmoils  of  a  Reformation,  could 
yet  find  time  to  pester  Welsh  bishops  for  the  records 
of  their  country's  history,  when  the  author  of  the 
"Fairy  Queen  "  painted  Arthur's  boyhood's  years  on 
Arran  side,  when  George  Herbert  trained  in  the 
valleys  of  Wales  turned  the  theology  of  Andrewes 
and  Laud  into  poetry  and  threw  a  halo  of  romance 
round  the  new  Anglicanism,  Wales  was  still  a  force  of 
inspiration. 

Theologically  now  that  Welsh  sects — the  miracles  and  , 
poetry  of  the  last  revival  being  long  past —  are  nought 
but  pale  reflections  of  English  and  Scotch  dissent  ; 
politically,  now  that  the  only  political  idea  of  which  the 
majority  of  Welsh-speaking  Welshmen  seem  capable 
is  the  steady  backing  of  the  most  Philistine  and  most 
anti-Keltic  elements  in  English  public  life,  Englishmen 
are  tempted  to  answer  "  De  minimis  non "  to  the  * 
patriotic  vaunts  of  the  Welsh  nationalist  ;  whereupon 
the  Welsh  enthusiast  proceeds  to  bewail  in  the  ver- 
nacular press  the  brutality  of  English  Philistinism. 
Most  humorous  !  But  withal  the  wail  has  a  true  note.  It 
is  the  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  a  national 
failure,  for  it  owns  that  the  Welsh  genius,  unlike  that  of 
every  other  Keltic  race,  counts  to-day  in  the  world  of 
thought  for  almost  nothing  at  all.  Historically  that 
genius  is  religious— but  it  has  failed  to  recon cile  itself 
with  either  Ultramontanism  on  the  one  side  or  with 
Puritanism  on  the  other.  The  conservative  instincts 
which  at  the  present  day  make  the  Welsh  peasant  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  the  language,  the  customs  and  the 
homestead  of  his  fathers,  are  the  secret  of  the  sullen 
resistance  that  the  British  Church  offered  for  so  many 
centuries  to  the  unifying  forces  of  Latin  Christianity. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Welshman's  poetical 
and  emotional  temperament  inclines  him  to  that  sacra- 
mental and  mystical  Christianity  which  instinctively 
repels  the  prosaic  narrowmindedness  of  the  English 
Puritan.  To  this  fact  his  modern  hymnology,  his 
ancient  customs  and  even  his  politics  and  ecclesiastical 
status  alike  bear  witness.  The  hymns  of  the  Methodist 
revival  owe  alike  their  force  and  weakness  to  the  instinct 
of  the  mediaeval  faith.  The  faint  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
noblest  verses  of  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  the  lyrist  of 
Welsh  Methodism,  is  the  emotional  and  mystical  tem- 
perament that  flies  to  the  dead  not  to  the  living 
Saviour,  and  which  in  other  lands  finds  its  relief  in 
those  dramatic  representations  and  picturesque  services, 
which  appear  so  strange  and  perplexing  to  the  un- 
imaginative and  unsentimental  Englishman. 

But  in  truth  the  Welshman  long  clung  with  tenacity 
to  the  mediaeval  thought  and  rite,  after  that  they  had 
grown  strange  and  foreign  to  the  Saxon.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  mid  the  crash  of  the  Puritan 
revolutions  the  South  Wales  peasant  was  peacefully 
telling  his  beads.  When  William  of  Orange  was 
"easing"  England's  "grievance"  the  irate  Protestant, 
whom  sport  or  commerce  carried  over  the  border, 
watched  with  indignation  or  contempt  the  sudden  pause 
in  the  funeral  procession  when  the  cross  road  was 
reached,  for  the  mourners  to  lay  down  the  corpse  in  the 
sacred  spot  and  to  pray  for  the  departed  soul.    In  the 
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eighteenth  century,  and  probably  later,  the  evening- 
devotions  of  the  North  Wales  cottage  comprised  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  beautiful 
dream  of  Mary  (Breuddwyd  Mair)  with  its  distinct 
reference  to  purgatorial  fires.  Nay  !  so  deep  had  the 
old  leaven  sunk  that  the  zealot's  enthusiasm  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Methodist  revival  was  exhibited  in  the 
foundation  of  a  Protestant  monastery  at  Trevecca,  while 
the  mountain  farm  dispensed  to  the  itinerant  preacher  the 
same  lavish  hospitality  that  in  days  of  yore  it  showered 
upon  the  Franciscan  friar,  the  pioneer  of  the  liberating 
host  of  Glendower.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
authority  of  the  Church  expressed  in  the  ecclesiasticism 
of  Dissent  and  the  domination  of  the  minister  in  politics 
and  press  (an  influence  unparalleled  in  English  Non- 
conformity) witness  to  the  inborn  clericalism  of  the  Kelt. 
The  ease  with  which  the  Anglicanism  of  a  former 
age  acquired  the  allegiance,  without  seriously  modify- 
ing the  beliefs,  of  this  old-world  race,  was  due  to  the 
Elizabethan  sagacity  which  gave  to  Wales  the  Welsh 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  set  in  Welsh  sees  men 
familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Welsh  poetical  feeling  nobly  responded  to  the  sym- 
pathetic appeal.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Welsh- 
men, in  spite  of  their  retention  of  old-world  beliefs, 
were  known  as  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  island.  The  Bards 
mocked  the  "  Saints  "  and  wept  for  the  "  royal  martyr." 
The  people  offered  to  Puritanism  the  fiercest  opposition, 
and  on  no  land  save  on  Ireland  did  the  hand  of 
Cromwell  press  with  crueller  weight.  Thrown  back  in 
civilisation  for  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  Cromwellian 
oppression  that  shattered  her  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional organisation  and  impoverished  her  gentry, 
Wales,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned,  lost 
both  her  character  and  her  influence,  and  soon  became 
regarded  but  as  a  barbarous  outland  of  England. 

Then  the  Whig  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
versing the  Elizabethan  policy,  sent  to  the  Welsh  sees 
the  worst  sycophants  of  the  Court,  and  these  men 
encouraging  every  form  of  nepotism  and  condoning 
every  abuse,  set  themselves  with  ignorant  obstinacy  to 
suppress  the  Welsh  language,  to  ignore  Welsh  litera- 
ture, and  to  stifle  the  new-born  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  Methodist  revival.  And  the  result  !  A  movement 
which  as  presented  by  its  first  leaders  was  passionately 
loyal  to  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Church,  a  movement 
which  if  properly  directed  would  have  made  Welsh 
religion  as  inexpugnable  a  bulwark  of  Anglicanism,  as 
Breton  religion  is  of  French  Catholicism,  was  first 
tortured  into  rebellion  against  an  unsympathetic  Eras- 
tianism  and  then  left  to  drift  on  to  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  modern  Nonconformity.  The  passionate  desire  of 
the  Methodist  leaders,  at  all  cost  and  under  every  dis- 
couragement, to  keep  their  people  within  the  Church 
marks  the  hold  which  the  Catholic  ideal  still  retained 
on  the  Welsh  character.  Even  when  ignorant  en- 
thusiasm, in  defiance  of  its  wisest  counsellors,  had 
created  in  Calvinistic  Methodism  just  another  Non- 
conformist sect,  the  feeling  of  the  average  members  of 
the  denomination  refused  to  realise  the  effects  of  their 
founders'  work.  So  late  as  the  third  decade  of  the 
present  century  John  Elias  the  great  orator  of  Method- 
ism whom  Anglesea  to-day  reveres  as  a  saint,  declared 
that  the  object  of  his  body  was  merely  to  assist  the 
Anglican  clergy  in  the  Principality  by  an  itinerant 
Ministry,  while  the  generation  of  Methodists  who 
denied  that  they  were  Dissenters  and  went  to  the  parish 
church  for  the  Communion,  has  still  its  surviving 
members. 


PALLAS'  SAND-GROUSE. 

A  N  interesting  species  whose  natural  habitat  lies  in 
the  dreary  Kirghiz  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,  has 
once  again  made  its  appearance  in  England.  It  is 
far  more  than  probable  that  Pallas'  sand-grouse, 
driven  from  its  ancient  abiding  places  in  Central  Asia 
by  some  inexorable  pressure  of  nature,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  migrating  temporarily  into  Western  Europe 
during  long  ages  of  the  past.  But  until  the  present 
century  we  have  no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  England. 
During  the  middle  ages  and  much  later,  down  even 
to  the   time  of  Gilbert  White,  men  were  not  much 


in  the  habit  of  recording  the  habits  and  appear- 
ances of  rare  birds.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
curious  tradition  of  overwhelming  migrations  of  cross- 
bills into  England  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  coming  of  this  species 
seems  to  have  attracted  notice  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  great  flocks  devastated  the  fruit  orchards  and 
ruined  much  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  years  of  its  strange 
and  unwonted  visitation.  It  is  certain  that  White  of 
Selborne  makes  no  mention  of  the  sand-grouse,  nor  do 
he  and  his  contemporaries  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
acquainted  with  it.  Pallas'  sand-grouse  has  invaded 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  recent  times  in  the 
years  1863,  1872,  1873,  1888,  and  1889.  To  this  record 
we  shall  it  seems  have  to  add  the  present  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  impels  these  birds  in  their  far 
migration  from  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  Probably 
scarcity  of  food  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 
From  the  latest  appearance  of  the  sand-grouse  in  Lin- 
colnshire, first  noticed  at  the  end  of  January,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  a  great  fall  of  snow  is  accountable 
for  their  arrival  in  Europe.  Swinhoe,  in  writing  of 
these  birds,  mentions  that  in  their  own  country  they 
are  driven  south  by  snowfalls  and  that  the  natives,  by 
clearing  snow  from  small  tracts  of  ground,  are  at  times 
enabled  to  net  a  whole  flock.  As  sand-grouse  usually 
move  in  large  bodies,  such  a  haul  would  obviously  be 
a  very  welcome  one  to  the  half-starved  denizens  of 
the  wintry  steppe. 

The  principal  migration  of  Pallas'  sand-grouse  to 
Great  Britain  in  recent  years  happened,  as  many  readers 
will  remember,  in  1888.  In  that  season  many  examples 
were  seen  and  shot  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  largest  number  observed  in  one  flock  seems  to 
have  been  about  sixty.  In  several  localities  there^. 
can  be  little  doubt  that  pairs  of  these  birds  bred, 
but,  from  various  causes,  the  species  was  not 
acclimatised,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  immigrants 
had  vanished — many  were  shot,  some  died,  the  rest 
probably  betook  themselves  eastward  again.  During 
this  strange  migration  many  hundreds  were  observed 
passing  westward  beyond  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  with  other  migratory 
species,  some  thousands  found  their  last  resting 
place  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  When  these  birds  first 
appeared  in  England  they  were  frequently  mistaken 
for  golden  or  grey  plover.  Those  eager  gunners  who, 
unhappily,  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  rare  species 
secured  large  numbers  of  them  and  the  local  taxider- 
mists had  a  busy  time  of  it.  This  thirst  for  shooting 
every  rare  or  unwonted  kind  of  bird  is  accountable 
for  the  disappearance  of  many  interesting  forms  of 
feathered  life  in  these  islands. 

During  this  last  great  migration  of  1888,  Pallas' 
sand-grouse  was  found  far  and  wide  in  Western  Europe. 
Its  most  northerly  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  near 
Trondhjem  in  Western  Norway.  It  was  observed 
during  its  stay  in  this  country  that  the  bird  was  moult- 
ing between  May  and  the  end  of  September.  By  the 
middle  of  October  the  change  of  plumage  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  and  the  bird  had  assumed  its 
proper  coat  and  condition.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  weighed 
about  this  time  a  hen  bird  which  had  been  shot  in 
Norfolk  ;  she  was  then  in  first-rate  condition  and 
weighed  eleven  ounces.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  large  numbers  of  Pallas'  sand-grouse  were  shot 
in  England  when  partially  disabled  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  moulting  period.  When  in  full  plumage  no  birds 
in  the  world  are  finer  or  more  swift  and  enduring 
flyers.  At  the  same  time  as  sand-grouse  are  but  little 
shot  at  in  the  deserts  which  form  their  natural 
home  they  are  singularly  fearless  of  mankind.  The 
habits  of  Pallas'  sand-grouse  as  described  by  General 
Prejevalski,  the  well-known  traveller  in  Central  Asia, 
resemble  almost  exactly  those  of  the  various  sand- 
grouse  of  South  Africa.  At  the  drinking  places  they 
circle  round  the  water.  Presently  they  alight,  "hastily 
drink  and  rise  again  ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  flocks 
are  large,  the  birds  in  front  get  up  before  those  at  the 
back  have  time  to  alight.  They  know  their  drinking 
places  very  well,  and  very  often  go  to  them  from  distances 
of  tens  of  miles,  especially  in  the  mornings  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  but  after  twelve  at  noon  they  seldom 
visit  these  spots."    In  crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert 
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in  South  Africa,  where  immense  numbers  of  four 
different  kinds  of  sand-grouse  are  to  be  found  making 
their  home,  we  have  observed  these  birds  very  closely, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Prejevalski's  estimate 
of  a  range  of  "tens  of  miles"  made  by  sand-grouse 
during  the  day,  when  in  search  of  food,  is  a  very 
moderate  one.  Few  birds  are  better  provided  by  nature 
with  powers  of  flight.  A  glance  at  the  structure  of  a 
sand-grouse  at  once  convinces  the  observer  on  this 
point.  The  long  and  sharply  pointed  wings  and  tail 
are  exactly  designed  by  nature  for  those  unsurpassed 
feats  of  passage  which  these  birds  exhibit.  The  deep 
breast  bone,  strong'  wing  bones,  and  tremendous  wing 
muscles  at  once  tell  their  inevitable  tale. 

In  the  Kalahari  country,  at  the  scant  desert  waters, 
three  kinds  of  sand-grouse,  the  so-called  "  Namaqua 
partridge "  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  the  yellow- 
throated  sand-grouse,  and  the  variegated  sand-grouse, 
are  to  be  seen  nocking  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  8  to  10  o'clock  a.m.  for  their  day's 
drink.  [Circling  swiftly  round  the  pool  with  sharp 
cries,  they  suddenly  stoop  together  towards  the  water. 
The  noisy  rustle  of  their  wings  as  they  alight  and 
ascend  is  most  remarkable.  We  noticed  that  the  birds 
nearest  the  water  drank  quickly  and  moved  off,  allow- 
ing those  in  rear  to  take  their  places  and  slake  their 
thirst,  the  whole  process  being  accomplished  with  un- 
failing order  and  regularity.  The  beautiful  double- 
banded  sand-grouse  we  more  often  found  drinking 
towards  evening,  while  the  Namaqua  sand-grouse  and 
occasionally  the  big  yellow-throated  sand-grouse  drank 
at  that  time  also.  But  the  greatest  assemblages  were 
in  the  morning.  The  spectacle  of  these  punctual 
creatures,  streaming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  compass 
with  unfailing  regularity  between  8  and  10  o'clock, 
was  always  most  fascinating.  After  drinking  they 
circled  once  or  twice  round  the  water  pool,  and  then 
flew  off  with  amazing  swiftness  for  their  day  of  feeding 
in  the  dry  sun-scorched  desert.  The  seeds  of  grass  and 
other  desert  plants  seem  to  constitute  their  principal 
food.  We  could  have  shot  hundreds  of  these  birds  on 
these  occasions ;  we  actually  bagged  a  few  score  brace 
at  different  times  for  our  Bushmen  and  followers.  At 
times,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  are  shot  by  some  wantonly 
murderous  gunner  as  they  descend  in  a  body  or 
sit  at  the  water  drinking.  The  flesh  of  sand-grouse  is 
dry  and  not  equal  in  flavour  or  quality  to  that  of  the 
true  game  birds.  The  skins  of  the  various  South 
African  species,  and  probably  of  most  of  the  others,  are 
marvellously  tough,  and  give  much  trouble  in  divesting 
these  birds  of  their  plumage. 

For  some  time  sand-grouse  puzzled  the  earlier 
naturalists  a  good  deal.  They  are  a  singular  blending 
of  two  very  different  orders,  and  partake  largely  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  grouse  and  pigeon.  In  their 
heads  and  the  shape  of  their  bodies  they  strongly 
resemble  the  pigeon  ;  their  splendid  flight  is,  too,  far 
more  like  that  of  the  pigeon  than  of  the  grouse. 
Against  these  characteristics  are  to  be  set  the  grouse- 
like feathering  of  the  legs  and  feet.  In  one  species  at 
least,  the  great  yellow-throated  sand-grouse  of  South 
Africa,  the  under-colouring  of  the  body  plumage — a 
deep  chocolate-brown — and  the  cry  are  also  strongly 
grouse-like.  The  upper  colouring  of  all  this  family  is 
strongly  protective  and  matches  excellently  with  the 
sandy  hue  of  the  deserts  in  which  they  live. 

Sand-grouse  are  usually  placed  by  scientific  naturalists 
in  two  genera,  Pterocles  and  Syrrhaptes,  of  which  the 
former  are  by  far  the  more  plentiful.  The  Syrrhaptes — 
found  only  in  Asia — include  only  two  species,  of  which 
Pallas'  sand-grouse  {Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)  is  one,  the 
other  being  the  Tibetan  sand-grouse  (S.  tibctanus). 
These  two  species  of  Syrrhaptes  are  distinguished  by  a 
most  curious  development  of  foot,  which  has  been  most 
aplly  likened  to  a  "  fingerless  glove."  The  other  genus, 
Pterocles,  is  scattered  widely  over  Africa  and  Asia. 
Two  out  of  the  fifteen  species,  the  common  and  the 
pin-tailed  sand-grouse,  arc  found  in  Europe,  the  former 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Southern  Russia,  the  latter 
occurring  in  the  South  of  France  as  well  as  in  South 
Russia  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Singularly  enough, 
this  sand-grouse  is  known  in  France  as  "  Le  perdrix 
d'Angleterre."     Pallas'  sand-grouse  lias  a  wide  habitat 


in  Asia,  ranging  from  Manchuria  almost  up  to  the  Ural' 
Mountains  and  river.     It  will  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  note  whether  its  recent  appearance  in  Lincoln-  i 
shire  is  the  forerunner  of  a  strong  migration  to  these  jj 
shores,  such  as  that  of  1888. 


THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS  LIBRETTIST. 

THE  question  of  the  libretto  has  been  a  difficulty  to  I 
opera  composers  ever  since  Gluck  came  forward  1 
with  his  famous  preface.    In  the  older  days  the  jovial  I 
composer  took  a  book  that  had  already  been  set  ten  I 
or  twenty  times  and  serenely  set  it  again  ;  and  perhaps  I 
long  after  his  own  masterpiece  had  been  played  and  I 
was  forgotten  he  heard  the  settings  done  by  other  I 
composers.    I  believe  that  this  plan  prevails  in  all  its  I 
delightful  simplicity  in  Italy  to  this  day  ;  and  no  one  | 
can  fail  to  realise  how  much  trouble  it  saves.    Un-  I 
luckily  it  is  of  use  only  to  those  composers  who  regard  I 
an  opera  as  simply  an  excuse  for  a  number  of  songs, 
duets  and  rowdy  finales  ;  and  it  can  be  used  only  in  a  I 
country  where  the  dramatic  side  of  opera  is  not  thought 
of  and  where  the  music  is  the  sole  end  of  the  whole 
affair.    That  country  is  now  Italy,  but  it  used  to  be 
the  whole  of  Europe.    In  the  ancient  days  the  audience 
was  as  indifferent  to  the  plot  or  story  of  an  opera  as 
the  star  opera  artist  is  to-day.    Ask  many  a  famous 
prima-donna  to  give  you  the  tale  of  "Norma"  or 
"  La  Favorita,"  and  though  she  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  she  has  to  do  in  the  first,  second  or  third  act,  and 
who  is  on  the  stage  with  her  at  any  given  moment,  the 
odds  are  many  to  one  that  her  knowledge  goes  no  ! 
further.    Until  Gluck  came  no  one  wanted  to  know  ! 
more,  or,  in  truth,  even  so  much.    The  song  was 
everything,  the  dramatic  situation  merely  an  excuse  for  1 
the  song.    Librettos  were  hodge-podged  in  the  most  J 
startling  ways,  bits  often  being  taken  out  of  one  and 
rammed  forcibly  into  another  because  an  aria  or  duet  ; 
or   chorus   of  a   particular   kind   was   wanted.      It  . 
was    not    sense  ;    but    it    was   very   charming   for  > 
the    composer,    who     had     a     good    time.      Then  , 
came  that  terror,    Gluck,    who,    voicing   what   was  \ 
being  thought — it  may  be  echoing  what  was  being  I 
said — by  a  few  intelligent  people,  declared  that  the  J 
situations  must  be  genuinely  dramatic,  and  the  whole 
story  a   consistent   and   moving   one  ;   and   he  was 
naturally  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  composers  of 
the  old  happy-go-lucky  school.    Nevertheless  he  pre- 
vailed wherever  there  was   any  serious  art — that  is, 
everywhere  outside  Italy — and  henceforth  composers 
had  to  face  that  dread  problem,  the  libretto,  and  that 
dread  enemy,  the  librettist.    But  the  librettist  was  only 
an  enemy  because  he  was  feared,  and  because  the  com- 
poser trusted  him  to  do  and  find  things  he  should  have 
done   and   found   for   himself.    The   librettist  being 
inevitably  a  poor  creature,  devoid  of  mind  and  inven- 
tion, soon  used  up  the  obvious  opera  plots ;  and  then 
the  composers'  real  evil  days  commenced.    Mozart  came 
in  the  early  time  before  the  more  obvious  subjects  had 
been  used  up,  and   he   got   "Don   Giovanni"  and 
"  Figaro."    But  Beethoven,  as  we  know,  had  endless 
difficulties,  and  only  got  the  hausfrau's  opera  "Fidelio." 
Weber  had  to  set  such  wild,  incoherent  nonsense  as 
"Euryanthe."    Mendelssohn  was  always  in  search  of 
a  libretto  and  in  the  end  got  hold  of  the  story  of  the 
Lorelei.    I  am  thankful  he  did  not  live  to  set  it,  for 
though  the  result  might  utterly  have  broken  his  reputa- 
tion, it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  as  fatal  an 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  opera  as  "  Elijah  "  has  been 
in  other  departments  of  music.    Schumann,  the  least 
dramatic  soul  that  ever  lived,  set  "  Genoveve,"  which 
happens  to  be  not  in  the  least  an  operatic  subject. 
There  is  one  point  to  be  noticed  about  all  the  searches 
of  these  men  for  "suitable  librettos  "—none  of  them 
knew  precisely  what  he  wanted.    He  wanted  something 
"  suitable,"  that  was  all :  something  that  hung  together 
well  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  and 
afforded  him  opportunities  to  indulge  in  displays  of  the 
music  he  felt  himself  best  adapted  to  write.    Not  one 
of  them  was  at  heart  a  dramatist  :  opera  to  them,  as 
much  as  to  the  earliest  opera  composers,  was  purely  a 
musical  display.    That  every  composer  should  write  his 
two  or  three  operas  was  reckoned  the  proper  thing,  just 
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as  in  England  to-day  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  every 
composer  to  write  his  two  or  three  oratorios.  That 
opera  composing  was  a  special  art  demanding  a 
special  endowment  never  occurred  to  anyone.  We 
should  never  dream  of  asserting  that  because  Tennyson 
wrote  beautiful  lyrics  he  was  therefore  bound  to  be  a 
great  and  successful  dramatist.  But  because  Mendels- 
sohn had  written  beautiful  lyrics — the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  music,  the  Hebrides  overture,  the 
Scotch  symphony — he  was  told  he  must  write  an  opera  ; 
and  to  this  day  elderly  belated  critics  bemoan  his  death 
before  he  had  written  an  opera.  Was  not  Brahms 
asked  again  and  again  why  he  had  written  no  opera  ? 
You  might  as  well  ask  Thomas  Hardy  why  he  has 
written  no  opera.  Well,  they  fumbled,  all  these  older 
men,  not  knowing  what  they  wanted  ;  and  they  died, 
not  having  realised  that  had  they  possessed  the  peculiar 
gifts  essential  for  the  creating  of  great  operas  they 
would  have  found  subjects  lying  around  them  in  shoals, 
subjects  needing  only  to  be  shaped  by  the  true  opera- 
composer's  imagination.  Most  of  them,  I  firmly  believe, 
deeply  regretted  Gluck  and  his  innovation,  and  heartily 
wished  it  was  still  possible  to  construct  a  masterpiece 
out  of  a  thirty-second-hand  libretto.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  by  the  way,  that  no  masterpiece  ever  was  made  in 
this  way.  They  all  thought  that  the  difficulty  lay  in 
the  finding  of  this  "  suitable  libretto  "  and  not  in  their 
own  limitations.  When  the  immortal  Richard  came 
and  gave  the  world  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had 
settled  the  difficulty  for  all  time,  he  evidently  thought 
his  value  to  humanity  lay  more  in  his  discovery  that  the 
myth  was  the  proper  subject  for  opera  than  in  his 
special  gigantic  operatic  gift.  Yet,  though  he  has 
been  dead  less  than  twenty  years,  the  difficulty  is  as 
formidable  as  ever.  From  England,  France,  Germany, 
America  and  the  island  of  Borneo  the  cry  still  goes  up 
for  "suitable  librettos."  In  England,  whenever  an 
opera  fails,  we  are  told  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  book. 
"  Colomba  "  failed,  and  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  said 
Mr.  Hueffer's  poetry  was  to  be  blamed,  although  the 
"Times,"  and  indeed  Mr.  Hueffer  himself,  said  the 
poetry  was  excellent.  "The  Troubadour"  failed  and 
the  same  process  was  repeated.  Mr.  Stanford's 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  failed,  and  it  was,  with  perfect 
justice,  pointed  out  that  such  a  story,  or  rather  no- 
story,  could  never  be  the  basis  of  a  successful  opera. 
Mr.  Stanford's  "The  False  Prophet"  has  not  been 
played  since  its  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  1893, 
and  again  the  responsibility  is  saddled  on  the  libretto. 
From  time  to  time  an  anxious  world  is  told  that  the 
world  may  yet  hope  for  an  opera  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  ;  and  when  'it  is  produced,  if  it  fails  we 
shall  be  told  it  is  a  pity  that  such  excellent  music 
was  put  to  so  poor  and  undramatic  a  story.  All  this 
sort  of  criticism  is  right  enough  :  the  wonderful  thing 
is  that  no  one  seems  ever  to  reflect  that  a  composer 
with  the  true  genius  for  opera  would  never  set  such 
books,  that  he  would  never  trust  the  librettist  as  the 
librettist  has  been  trusted  until  the  present.  No  play- 
wright would  try  to  turn  "  In  Memoriam  "  into  a  drama  ; 
but  that  would  not  be  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  the 
idea  of  turning  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  into  an 
opera.  What  we  want  are  not  librettists,  but  operatic 
composers  ;  not  writers  on  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  but 
Wagners  who  can  compose  the  music  of  "  Tannhauser  " 
and  "  Lohengrin."  We  want  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  composer  may  be  a  composer  of  merit  and 
yet  no  opera  composer,  of  the  fact  that  the  dramatic 
gift  is  a  separate  one  withheld  from  many,  in  fact  from 
most,  musicians,  just  as  it  is  withheld  from  most 
painters,  poets,  civil  engineers  and  members  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

In  fact  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  finding  a 
librettist  but  one  of  finding  a  libretto.  That  each  man 
must  do  for  himself ;  to  ask  for  a  new  libretto  is  as 
absurd  as  to  ask  for  a  new  musical  theme.  Sugges- 
tions of  subject  may  come  from  here,  there  or  any- 
where ;  but  the  subject  once  found,  the  spirit  that 
shapes  and  informs  it  must  be  the  composer's  own.  It 
is  true  that  unless  he  is  a  born  dramatist  he  will  never 
be  able  to  breathe  his  own  life  into  his  characters  ;  but 
then  unless  he  is  a  born  dramatist  he  has  no  business 
to  attempt  opera.  The  librettist— in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word — is  clean  swept  away  by  our  later  perception 


of  mere  facts.  He  may,  nay,  certainly  will,  survive  as 
the  gentleman  who  touches  up  or  even  writes  the  opera- 
creator's  lines.  That  appears  to  me  a  secondary  matter, 
though  for  technical  reasons  it  is  better  if  the  composer 
can  write  his  own  doggerel,  as  Wagner  did.  The  real 
act  of  creation,  the  deed  of  imagination,  must  be  done 
by  the  composer ;  and  the  composer's  need  and  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  the  librettist,  but  the  subject,  the 
story.  And  that,  I  know,  is  a  more  serious  difficulty 
to  him  than  it  is  to  the  novelist  or  even  the  dramatist. 
The  simple  world-stories  are  used  up.  Though  there 
are  hundreds  of  subjects  for  him,  he  has  not  the 
thousands  that  present  themselves  as  useful  to  the 
artist  who  need  not  bear  his  music  in  mind.  He  cannot 
let  his  puppets  talk  of  financial  difficulties  or  of  police 
cases  ;  he  cannot,  at  the  present  moment  at  any  rate,  let 
them  appear  in  present-day  dress.  In  externals,  life  has 
lost  all  its  dignity  and  most  of  its  beauty  :  its  beauty  and 
serenity  and  dignity  have  been  killed  by  commercialism  ; 
and  in  modern  dress  the  incongruity  between  whatever 
beauty  and  dignity  his  music  may  possess  and  the  obvious 
sordidness  of  his  characters  would  be  felt  as  laughable. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must,  as  Wagner  said  we 
must,  go  back  to  the  myth  :  so  long  as  we  escape,  if  it 
is  only  by  fifty  years,  from  the  present,  living,  actual 
moment,  we  are  quite  safe.  And  though  Wagner 
would  have  it  that  the  myth  was  inexhaustible,  I  believe 
he  himself  exhausted  it,  at  least  for  this  generation. 
The  myth  enabled  him  to  work  off  the  broader  emotions 
aroused  by  his  vision  of  the  modern  world ;  and  we  are 
now  chiefly  interested  in  minuter,  though  equally  im- 
portant, things,  not  expressible  in  terms  of  any  myth. 
Who  now  wants  to  set  gods  and  goddesses  wrangling 
on  the  stage  ? — is  it  not  actual  people  we  want  to  see 
and  hear  there,  people  we  have  met,  people  filled  with 
delights  and  sorrows,  passions  and  thoughts,  like  our 
own,  whose  characters,  illusions  and  convictions  alone 
bring  about  all  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  world  ?  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  composer  should  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say  :  Behold,  I  will  put  this,  that  and  the  other  into  my 
opera,  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  puts  this,  that  and  the 
other  into  her  novels,  because  it  will  appeal  to  and 
"fetch"  the  public.  That  kind  of  composer  has  no 
more  chance  of  writing  a  fine  opera  than  Mrs.  Ward 
has  of  writing  a  fine  novel.  What  I  mean  is  simply 
that  the  composer  who  wishes  to  appeal  to  his  time 
must  have  in  him  in  a  superlative  degree  the  feeling 
and  thought  of  his  time,  and  must  take — indeed  cannot 
help  taking — such  stories  as  will  enable  him  to 
express  that  feeling  and  thought.  Of  such  stories 
there  are  plenty  ;  and  though  the  search  for  the  right 
one  may  be  tedious,  as  it  was  in  Wagner's  case,  it 
will  always  be  found  by  the  born  opera-creator,  the 
artist  whose  imagination  flames  and  begins  to  work 
the  moment  he  chances  on  the  tale  that  he  feels  will 
enable  him  to  express  his  profoundest  emotions.  And 
though  one  may  possibly  come  to  utter  grief  if  one 
follows  one's  instinct  in  this  way,  of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  that  there  is  no  surer  guide  than  instinct — 
certainly  the  impresario  and  professional  librettist  are 
not  better  guides.  He  who  wishes  to  do  operatic  work 
of  the  first  rank  must  have  seen  life  and  felt  life  ;  and 
what  he  has  seen  and  felt  is  what  he  must  set  on  his  stage. 

I  have  been  provoked  to  write  this  article,  first,  by 
hearing  of  late  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  what  Pro- 
fessor X.,  and  Mr.  Y.  and  Dr.  Z.,  could  do  if  only  they 
secured  "  suitable  librettos,"  and  second,  by  witnessing 
the  success  of  Mr.  de  Lara's  "  Messaline,"  in  which 
the  composer  has  taken  from  the  life  of  to-day  certain 
typical  figures  and  thrust  them  back  a  few  thousand 
years  for  technical  convenience.  As  I  said  last  week, 
with  music  less  fine  an  opera  based  on  so  human 
a  story  was  bound  to  be  tremendous  in  its  effect. 
When  will  our  other  composers  learn  the  lesson, 
and,  throwing  aside  the  useless  librettist  with  his  con- 
ventions and  superficialities,  look  at  life  and  feel  it,  and 
taking  the  best  story  they  can  find,  use  it  to  express 
what  they  have  seen  and  felt  ?  Whether  their  work 
will  be  new  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  whether  they 
are  original  or  not  in  temperament.  If  they  are 
original,  there  is  no  escaping  from  their  originality  ;  if 
they  are  commonplace,  no  Meyerbeer  or  Berlioz  tricks 
will  hide  their  lack  of  originality  for  long.  It  pays  best 
to  be  simple  and  sincere.  J-  F.  R. 
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AN  ASIDE. 

I SAW  a  play  last  week.  It  was  extremely  dull. 
There  was  not  one  moment  of  drama  in  it.  It  was 
in  five  long  acts.  It  was  written  in  verse,  most  of 
which  was  spoken  in  long"  speeches,  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters.  Whenever  the  curtain  fell,  it  fell  not 
on  a  dramatic  climax,  but  simply  on  some  especially 
elaborate  peroration.  And  yet  the  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  itself  immensely.  The  applause  was  frequent, 
and  full  in  volume. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  saw  this  play  in  Paris,  not 
in  London.  In  London  such  a  play  would  not  be 
possible.  If  it  had  been  produced  by  some  mad  and 
wealthy  manager,  it  would  have  been  inevitably  with- 
drawn after  the  first  night.  And  yet  it  is  the  kind 
of  play  which  runs,  in  Paris,  for  many  weeks  ;  the  kind 
of  play,  even,  that  Parisians  love  better  than  any  other. 
For,  like  the  Athenian  and  the  Elizabethan  audiences, 
a  Parisian  audience  loves  listening  to  the  declama- 
tion of  verse  ;  will  sit  and  listen  to  it,  unyawning,  rapt, 
for  three  and  a  half  consecutive  hours,  and  will 
then  pronounce  the  play  "  bien  beau"  with  absolute 
sincerity.  It  does  not  need  any  bribe  of  "sumptuous 
production."  A  few  shabby  scenes,  a  few  shabby 
supers,  are  all  that  the  manager  need  provide,  if  he  has 
secured  a  play  written  in  sonorous  Alexandrines,  and 
has  engaged  actors  and  actresses  who  can  roll  out  their 
speeches,  beautifully,  in  the  grand  manner.  Our  public 
cares  not  at  all  for  the  sound  of  words,  and  will  not 
tolerate  poetry  on  the  stage  unless  it  gets  also  gorgeous 
and  solid  scenery,  gorgeous  and  innumerable  supers. 
It  generally  happens  that  the  scenery  and  the  costume 
for  these  occasions  are  hideous  and,  aesthetically, 
worse  than  worthless.  But  that  does  not  matter.  So 
long  as  the  things  look  as  expensive  as  the  preliminary 
paragraphists  have  declared  them  to  be,  the  public  is 
well  satisfied,  and  will,  for  their  sake,  condescend  to 
tolerate  a  certain  measure  of  poetry.  Not  a  great 
measure,  certainly.  The  poetry  must  be  short  and 
split ;  must  be  subordinated  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  and 
to  the  expensive  scenery  and  the  expensive  costumes. 
In  fine,  the  London  public  is  lacking  in  that  attribute 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Parisian  public  :  a  sense  of 
beauty.  I  wonder  whether  this  is  in  any  way  the  result 
of  our  environment  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  Paris, 
\L7rapb.  7roAt?,  with  the  dry  and  glittering  air  on  its  trees 
and  statues,  and  on  the  grandeur  of  its  wide,  white-grey 
streets,  must  indeed  always  foster  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  its  citizens.  In  London,  here  and  there,  one  can 
find  buildings  that  are  beautiful.  But  they  are  rare 
and  devious.  Ugliness,  formlessness,  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  city.  Certain  poets  and  painters  have,  in  recent 
years,  declared  London  to  be  beautiful  ;  insomuch  that 
we  have  been  bullied  into  a  vague  belief  that,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  it  is  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact— there  is 
no  use  in  blinking  the  fact — it  is  quite  hideous.  Painters 
may  have  painted  it  well,  and  poets  written  good 
sonnets  about  it ;  but  the  beauty  lies  in  their  work,  not 
in  their  subject.  So  far  from  quickening  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  its  citizens,  London  must  tend  to  deaden  it. 
Or  am  I  mixing  cause  and  effect  ?  Is  it  rather  because 
we,  as  a  nation,  lack  sense  of  beauty  that  London  is  so 
ugly,  and  because  the  Parisians  have  sense  of  beauty 
that  Paris  is  so  beautiful  ?  Perhaps  that  is  the  sounder 
theory.  In  any  case,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  modern  art  in  England— and  especially 
of  dramatic  art — is  its  lack  of  beauty.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  in  these  columns,  I  was  pointing  out  that  during 
the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  the  movement  of  all 
English  art  has  been  steadily  towards  realism,  and  that 
in  none  of  our  arts  is  this  movement  so  evident  as 
in  our  drama.  The  obvious  beauty  of  poetry  and 
romance  is  almost  uncultivated  now  by  our  dramatists. 
In  France,  however,  it  is  still  cultivated,  is  still  regarded 
as  the  best  and  most  important  thing.  France,  alike  in 
drama  and  in  literature,  is  faithful  to  its  old  tradition  of 
beauty.  True,  it  has  produced  realists,  has  coquetted 
with  realism.  Hut  it  has  never  for  one  moment  taken 
realism  seriously.  Balzac,  Zola,  Maupassant— it  is  only 
in  England  that  they  are,  as  writers,  taken  seriously. 
The  Frenchman  regards  realism  merely  as  an  amusing 
short-cut  to  impropriety,  and  he  takes  it  accordingly. 
He  will  never  salute  as  a  great  writer  any  man  whose 


first  aim  is  not  literary  beauty.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  classic  tradition  which  still  governs  French  taste. 
Beauty  of  subject,  beauty  of  treatment,  are  still  held  to 
be  essential.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critics 
and  the  public  are  quick  to  crown  with  laurels  anyone 
who,  with  acute  perception  and  with  vigour  and  sin- 
cerity, writes  about  anything  at  all.  It  does  not  matter 
how  ugly  the  subject  may  be,  or  how  unlovely  the 
treatment  of  it  :  if  the  thing  be  "  true  "  it  is  unreservedly 
acclaimed.  Had  Mr.  Kipling  been  born  a  Frenchman 
his  talent  would  have  found  no  recognition  at  all.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  extricated 
himself  from  the  necessity  of  journalism,  and  would  at 
this  moment  be  known  to  us  only  as  a  particularly 
virulent  Anti-Semite,  Chauvinist,  and  fulminator  against 
" perfide  Albion."  Luckily  he  was  not  born  under  the 
French  standard  of  literary  taste.  He  was  born  an 
Englishman,  and  thus  his  talent  has  expanded  to 
the  utmost  and  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
being  underrated.  No  national  standard  of  taste 
is  perfect.  We,  in  England,  are  inclined  nowa- 
days to  care  too  little  for  beauty  in  literature,  and 
to  think  that  the  lack  of  it  is  no  great  fault ;  just 
as,  conversely,  the  French  are  inclined  to  see  no  great 
merit  in  any  work  of  art  that  does  not  conform  to 
beauty.  Which  is  the  sounder  standard — the  French 
or  the  English  ?  The  standard  by  which  a  writer  like 
Mr.  Kipling  would  be  ruthlessly  excluded  from  the 
hierarchy  of  letters,  or  that  by  which  he  is  placed 
promptly  at  the  head  of  it  ?  This  is  too  large  a  ques- 
tion for  me  to  discuss  now.  It  involves  too  wide  a 
consideration  of  certain  first  principles  in  art.  I  merely 
note  the  difference  between  the  two  standards,  and 
pass  by  with  a  hint  that  I,  personally,  am  on  the  side  of 
the  angels. 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey  has  moved  from  the  Lyceum  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales'.  There  he  is  still  to  be  seen  as 
Sidney  Carton.  The  part  is  highly  effective,  and  Mr. 
Harvey  plays  it  with  great  power  and  charm.  But  for 
the  part,  and  but  for  Mr.  Harvey's  personality,  Mr. 
Freeman  Wills  would  not  still  be  drawing  any  royalties. 
For  the  play  itself  is  exceedingly  poor  stuff,  and  even 
its  noisy  third  act  and  harrowing  fourth  act  could  not 
have  counteracted  the  awfully  sepulchral  depressiveness 
of  the  rest  of  it. 

At  the  Lyric  there  is  a  comic  opera  called  "L' Amour 
Mouilld,  or  Cupid  and  the  Princess."  It  is  bright, 
stupid,  vulgar  ;  but  not  remarkably  so.  Max. 


DESTRUCTIVE  DECORATION. 

"AS  such,"  (as  what,  I  do  not  clearly  gather,)  Mr. 

Stillman  concludes  his  letter  in  last  week's 
Saturday  Review,  "I  would  say  Respice  finem."  Once 
more  we  may  urge  him,  if  the  Circnmspice  of  Wren's 
tomb  does  not  jump  to  his  ears,  at  least,  Inspice  initium. 
Mr.  Stillman  disclaims  defending  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's 
work,  but  he  bids  us  suspend  judgment  till  it  is  finished. 
Has  he  seen  the  beginning?  It  would  appear  not,  and 
I  will  therefore  explain  to  him  and  to  those  who  may 
suppose  with  him  that  an  imperfect  work  is  being  hastily 
criticised,  exactly  what  is  now  universally  condemned 
by  those  who  have  seen  it,  why  no  additions  can  alter 
that  judgment,  and  why  after  prolonged  and  culpable 
patience  the  one  anxiety  of  all  spectators  is  to  have  the 
thing  stopped. 

The  work,  which  we  all  supposed  to  be  the  entire 
scheme,  of  covering  the  roof  and  upper  walls  of  the 
choir  with  mosaic,  and  its  windows  with  stained  glass, 
is  actually  finished.  Nothing  done  outside  the  choir 
can  now  affect  the  design  of  these  mosaics  nor,  from 
any  point  at  which  they  are  seen,  their  general  effect 
in  colour.  They  are  shut  into  the  choir  and  are 
happily  invisible  except  by  close  inspection  on  rare 
occasions.  What  is  now  keenly  resented  is  the  exten- 
sion of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond's  ideas  of  decoration  into 
the  parts  of  the  church  outside  the  choir  where 
they  become  an  unavoidable  eyesore.  He  is  treating 
the  lower  arches  that  support  the  dome  as  high  as 
the  Whispering  Gallery.  By  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction here  the  work  divides  itself  into  four  parts, 
each  one  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  others.  There 
was  therefore  no  indecency  in  criticising  the  design 
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when  the  first  quarter  was  unveiled.  The  full  half  is 
now  visible,  and  to  the  end  of  time  no  man  will  be  able 
to  see  more  than  this  half  at  one  view,  unless  he  grows 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head.  A  third  quarter  resounds 
with  the  chisels  that  are  defacing  Wren's  stone,  a  fourth 
still  stands  bare  as  witness  to  what  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  respite  cannot  be  for  long. 

That  is  the  reply  to  the  accusation  of  criticising  too 
soon.  We  see  too  well  what  the  whole  effect  will  be 
and  are  fain  to  save  a  fragment.  For  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  decoration  ?  Mr.  Stillman  appears  to 
think  it  is  something  so  original  and  novel  that  time 
and  patience  are  needful  to  judge  it  fairly.  Its 
originality  is  that  of  an  upholsterer  with  a  book  of 
patterns,  a  bag  of  brass  nails,  and  bits  of  glass 
ornament.  In  one  space  it  is  the  key  pattern,  most 
ancient  of  bad  patterns,  in  the  next  a  palmette 
border,  also  ancient  but  absolutely  incompatible 
decoratively  with  the  first,  in  a  third  a  crawling 
characterless  stencil,  a  sort  of  plumber's  ghost  of 
all  bad  patterns  which  serves  incidentally  to  call 
attention  to  the  anomalous  shape  of  the  arch  it 
bespatters,  a  fact  Wren  had  no  desire  to  emphasise. 
Not  content  with  this  last,  the  decorator  jams  another 
pattern  on  the  top  of  it  in  the  shape  of  metal  letters, 
spelling  out  with  jumps  and  crowdings  a  verse  of 
Scripture.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is  yet  another 
pattern,  on  the  narrower  mouldings  are  dots  and 
squares.  It  is  as  if  a  man  finding  a  largo  by  Handel 
tedious,  were  to  whistle  scraps  of  hymns  and  popular 
tunes  like  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel  "  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  majestic  notes. 

It  is  time  to  protest  against  the  pattern  craze  in 
English  decoration  when  we  see  such  an  application  as 
this.  William  Morris,  having  little  architectural  sense, 
conceived  that  the  whole  of  decoration  lay  in  the  inven- 
tion of  repeating  patterns,  and  that  the  more  patterns 
one  crammed  into  a  given  space  the  better  was  that 
space  decorated.  Morris  never  invented  a  pattern  that 
would  really  bear  looking  into,  choking  up,  as  he  did, 
the  defects  of  his  leading  motive  with  small  wormy 
detail  ;  but  he  had  an  agreeable  sense  of  colour,  so  that 
his  fabrics  are  frequently  pleasant  to  look  at  as  spottings 
or  shimmerings  of  tint.  But  in  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 
we  have  a  decorator  not  only  devoid  of  the  architectural 
sensejand  the  pattern  sense  to  an  extent  that  makes 
Morris  by  contrast  a  king,  but  failing  in  colour  too. 
By  the  abuse  of  pattern  the  proportions,  spaces,  pro- 
jections of  the  architecture  are  confused,  cut  up,  and 
flattened  out,  and  the  Dome  of  S.  Paul's  becomes  of  the 
prevailing  tint  of  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge,  the 
discoloured  chocolate  of  all  the  out-of-doors  ironwork 
of  London. 

Such  is  the  quality  of  the  decoration  we  are  bidden  to 
digest  so  slowly.  But  Mr.  Stillman,  hesitating  before 
the  work,  presents  a  handsome  testimonial  to  its 
designer.  He  is,  it  appears,  after  Hogarth,  Millais 
and  Madox  Brown  the  most  English  of  artists.  If  by 
"  English  "  we  are  to  understand  the  quality  of  rough 
masculine  vigour  possessed  by  each  of  these  painters 
the  comparison  is  surely  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  could 
well  be.  Mr.  Richmond  won  his  name  by  the  opposite 
quality,  a  pretty  girlish  style  of  portraiture.  In  his 
other  work  he  has  wavered  between  the  styles  of 
Leighton  and  Burne-Jones.  At  S.  Paul's  it  is  the 
last-named  that  prevails,  but  the  inspiration  of  that 
effeminate  art  is  missing  in  those  mechanical  imita- 
tions. Never  was  an  example  of  art  more  feebly 
eclectic,  or  less  justified  by  the  charm  of  a  tempera- 
ment in  putting  on  the  woman. 

I  had  thought  Mr.  Stillman  was  now  sufficiently 
answered,  but  as  I  write  I  find  that  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  he  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
with  a  vengeance,  the  fact  that  he  and  his  like,  the 
admirers  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  detest  Wren  and 
naturally  therefore  welcome  anything  that  deforms  his 
work.  But  I  will  take  this  incredible  letter  part  by 
part.  We  are  told  the  attacks  are  "unfair,"  "too 
hot  to  be  merely  aesthetic,"  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Stillman 
cannot  conceive  that  the  irreparable  disfigurement  of 
S.  Paul's  should  disturb  the  coolness  of  anyone.  "A 
well-known  artist  living  in  London  in  a  recent  letter 
says  :  '  The  attacks  on  Richmond  are  most  unfair,  and 
we  must  all   come  together  and  stick  up  for  him, 


however  little  one  may  like  his  designs.'"  That  is 
to  say  the  amour  proprc  of  a  little  modern  must  be 
saved  at  all  costs  to  the  work  of  a  dead  genius. 
So  speaks  artistic  conscience  in  Sir  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond's eminent  confreres.  "That,"  continues  Mr. 
Stillman,  "expresses  my  feeling  pretty  nearly,  and  I 
hope  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  not  be  influenced  by 
the  clamour  of  the  critics  to  do  an  unfair  thing — i.e.  to 
arrest  a  distinguished  artist  in  the  midst  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  commission.  It  would  be  an  insult  and  an 
injustice  unprecedented  in  English  annals,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  for  in  this  country  '  fair  play  '  is  first  in  the  list 
of  social  maxims."  "  However  little,"  then,  "we  may 
like  his  designs,"  out  of  a  sense  of  fair  play  to 
the  bad  designer  we  are  to  let  him  finish  them. 
What  of  fair  play  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  the 
nation,  to  the  world?  Did  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
give  us  the  smallest  chance  of  judging  this  pitiable 
scheme  in  the  dome  before  it  was  commissioned  ? 
What  would  the  late  Surveyor  Mr.  Penrose  have  said 
to  it,  what  does  the  present  Surveyor  think  of  it  ? 
Was  any  model  of  it  exhibited,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases?  Mr.  Stillman,  moreover,  if  learned  in  English 
annals,  is  ill  read  in  the  annals  of  S.  Paul's.  He  does 
not  know  that  genius  has  regularly  been  hampered  and 
frustrated  there,  that  it  is  only  the  Richmonds  that 
mysteriously  get  their  way  with  the  Chapter.  Wren  him- 
self was  not  allowed  to  "  execute  his  commission."  The 
authorities  who  stopped  half  of  his  magnificent  stipend  of 
£200  a  year  as  architect  and  had  to  be  sharply  called  to 
account  by  the  Houseof  Commons,  spentthemoney  Wren 
would  have  devoted  to  his  own  ideas  of  decoration  in 
putting  up  a  balustrade  over  his  coping  and  a  heavy 
iron  fence  in  the  teeth  of  his  objections.  The  "com- 
mission "  of  Alfred  Stevens  stands  to  this  day  uncom- 
pleted, a  witness  to  the  childish  stupidity  of  a  Dean, 
and  the  apathy  of  a  nation,  and  the  model  moulders 
uncared  for  in  the  crypt.  But  the  apt  precedent  for  the 
present  unhappy  business  is  what  happened  in  1874. 
William  Burges,  an  architect  of  real  talent  but  not  th 
man  to  meddle  with  S.  Paul's,  got  out  a  scheme  forit 
decoration  at  the  instance  of  the  Chapter.  The  Dean 
promised  that  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
criticising  the  designs.  They  were  exhibited  on  4  May 
at  the  Academy  ;  on  the  19th  he  gave  the  commission  to 
proceed.  But  protest  became  too  loud.  In  the  nick  of 
time  the  work  was  stopped.  What  was  done  to  Burges 
may  surely  be  done  to  a  lesser  man,  after  he  has  had 
his  fling  so  long. 

But  these  are  minor  points.  Here  is  the  secret  out. 
"/  am  no  admirer  of  Wren's  buildings,  and  consider 
them  the  ugliest  outside  of  German  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  architecture ;  but  I  would  not  have 
one  destroyed,  as  they  belong  to  the  history  of  architec- 
ture There  is  always  time  to  destroy  a  thing — 

never  to  restore  it,  once  destroyed.  Let's  take  the 
time."  There  we  have  it.  I  may  be  asked,  Why  pay 
attention  to  a  man  who  prints  this  kind  of  thing?  The 
reason  is  that  this  view,  more  or  less  disguised, 
accounts  for  what  is  being  done.  Mr.  Stillman  hates 
S.  Paul's.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  would  seem  to  hate 
S.  Paul's  and  wish  to  have  a  modern  Gothic  church  with 
all  the  customary  gewgaws.  And  Sir  William  Rich- 
mond must  hate  S.  Paul's.  A  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Association  tells  us  that  he  went  on 
the  scaffold  with  Sir  William  and  "observing  that  the 
volute  scroll  which  formed  the  base  of  the  architecture 
of  the  clearstory  windows  was  gilt  and  cut  up  into 
little  squares  in  imitation  of  mosaic,  he  called  Sir 
William's  attention  to  it,  and  that  gentleman  replied 
'  Yes,  I  want  to  suppress  those  hideous  things  as  much  as 
possible.'  "  This  desire  of  suppressing  Wren  cries  out 
from  the  whole  scheme  of  the  dome  decorations,  and  as 
Mr.  Stillman  so  blandly  urges  "There  is  always  time  to 
destroy  a  thing — never  to  restore  it,  once  destroyed." 

Do  the  English  people  wish  to  have  the  interior  of 
Wren's  masterpiece  thus  deliberately  destroyed  ?  If 
they  desire  some  vestiges  of  its  principal  feature  to 
remain  they  must  speak  quickly  and  sharply.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  asks  whether  we  know 
what  were  the  master's  own  plans  for  its  decoration. 
We  know  perfectly.  He  projected  and  sketched  an  altar 
canopy  to  be  executed  in  marble  with  enrichments  of 
sculpture.    Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner's  reredos  is  the 
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unlucky  modern  version.  He  further  intended  the 
cupola  of  the  dome  to  be  enriched  with  painting  or, 
if  possible,  mosaic  as  being  more  "eternal."  This  he 
was  not  permitted  to  do.  On  these  two  features 
he  proposed  to  concentrate,  after  his  big  fashion,  the 
colour  decoration  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  with 
its  spaces  of  quiet  grey  stone  to  make  those  points 
precious.  Wren  of  all  men  would  have  detested  the 
modern  womanish  itch  for  nicknacks  and  pattern  every- 
where. Here  is  what  he  says  of  Versailles,  and  what 
he  would  have  said  with  more  angry  disdain  of 
his  own  insulted  church.  "  The  Palace,  or  if 
you  please,  the  Cabinet,  of  Versailles  call'd  me 
twice  to  view  it  ;  the  mixtures  of  brick,  stone,  blue  tile 
and  gold  make  it  look  like  a  rich  livery  :  not  an  inch 
within  but  is  crowded  with  little  curiosities  of  ornaments  : 
the  women  here  as  they  make  the  language  and  fashions 
and  meddle  with  Politics  and  Philosophy,  so  they 
sway  also  in  Architecture  ;  works  of  Filgrand  and 
little  Knacks  are  in  great  vogue  ;  but  Building  certainly 
ought  to  have  the  attribute  of  Eternal  and  therefore 
the  only  thing  uncapable  of  new  Fashions."  Again 
when  the  Commissioners  vexed  the  old  man  with  their 
design  of  a  balustrade  he  replied  "  I  take  leave,  first, 
to  declare  that  I  never  designed  a  balustrade.  Persons 
of  little  skill  in  architecture  did  expect,  I  believe,  to  see 
something  they  had  been  used  to  in  Gothick  structures  ; 
and  ladies  think  nothing  well  without  an  edging" 

When  Wren  was  finally  dismissed  from  the  surveyor- 
ship  of  his  own  church  by  George  I.  (the  tradition  of 
"  fair  play  "  from  Court  and  Church,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
very  complete)  he  made  two  quiet  comments  in  his 
journal,  quoting  from  the  Greek  New  Testament  the 
verses  "Then  another  King  arose  which  knew  not 
Joseph  ;  "  "  and  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things." 
The  London  Press,  with  some  honourable  exceptions, 
has  been  playing  the  part  of  Gallio  over  this  business  in 
an  ugly  fashion.  Papers  that  can  find  space  to  devote 
columns  to  ephemeral  exhibitions  have  not  a  line  to 
spare  for  the  scandal  at  S.  Paul's.  If  Wren  could 
come  back  to  sit,  as  he  did  yearly,  for  a  space  under  his 
beloved  cupola  what  words  would  he  find  to  express 
the  vanity,  incompetence,  and  apathy  written  there  ? 

D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

T  N  place  of  the  revival  which  was  confidently  expected 
-L  after  the  holidays,  the  Stock  Markets  have  experi- 
enced decided  dulness  since  business  was  resumed  on 
Tuesday,  and  as  with  this  week  the  account  practi- 
cally ends  the  next  settlement  will  be  as  dismal  as  the 
last  unless  there  is  an  unexpected  spurt  to-day,  as  there 
sometimes  is  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  carry-over 
in  mines.  The  dulness  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to 
the  holiday  feeling  which  still  hangs  round  the  market, 
but  the  main  influence  at  work  has  been  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Money  Market.  It  is  true  that  the 
position  is  not  so  strained  as  it  was  last  week,  but  as 
the  period  of  ease  which  was  looked  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April  has  not  manifested  itself  as  yet  dealers 
have  begun  to  be  uneasy.  It  is  some  time  ago  since 
we  pointed  out  that  the  present  year  was  not  likely 
to  see  money  very  cheap  at  any  time,  owing  to  the 
large  demands  made  upon  the  market's  supply  of 
cash  as  a  result  of  the  great  activity  of  trade,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  unfavourable  features  in  the  political 
situation  it  is  likely  to  be  steady,  and  we  do  not 
perceive  any  reason  for  the  uneasiness  which  has 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters.  Last  year  at  this 
time  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 
As  this  year  the  rate  is  maintained  at  3  per  cent.,  in 
spite  of  the  temporary  tightness  last  week,  the  situation 
may  be  assumed  to  be  better,  and  in  a  few  days  when 
Lombard  Street  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tion of  affairs  the  uneasiness  will  in  all  probability  be 
shown  to  have  lacked  any  justification.  It  has,  how- 
ever, had  its  effect  on  prices  during  the  past  week,  for 
although  there  is  usually  plenty  of  money  forthcoming 
at  the  settlement,  dealers  always  wonder  beforehand 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  money  they 
want  and  a  temporary  squeeze  like  the  recent  one 
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effectually  prevents  them  from  entering  into  or  en- 
couraging large  commitments.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the 
Home  Railway  Market,  the  speculative  position  in 
London  is  extremely  light,  and  the  condition  of  the 
markets  generally  is  quite  healthy.  The  return  of 
confidence  which  we  anticipate  should  therefore  not  be 
long  in  coming.  Business  during  the  week  has  been 
so  very  scanty  that  the  Kaffir  market  has  been  forced 
to  exercise  its  gambling  spirit  by  betting  a  la  Monte 
Carlo  on  the  numbers  that  turn  up  on  the  new  electric 
call-board  which  has  been  experimentally  fixed  in  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Only  two  matters  of  importance,  in  addition  to  the 
"  Stella  "  disaster,  have  occupied  attention  in  the  Home 
Railway  Market,  the  question  of  the  North  British 
chairmanship  and  the  position  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  the  District  Railway  Company.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  a  rumour  was  actively  circulated  on  Tues- 
day that  the  negotiations  had  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted and  Districts  moved  upwards  in  consequence. 
We  have  already  warned  our  readers  not  to  pay  much 
attention  to  rumours  of  this  kind.  Since  the  negotia- 
tions began  Districts  have  moved  up  quite  as  much  as 
is  warranted  by  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Even 
should  a  scheme  satisfactory  to  the  District  share- 
holders and  to  the  two  companies  who  play  the  most  j 
important  part  in  the  negotiations  be  agreed  upon,  this 
will  only  justify  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  price  of 
Districts  over  the  present  quotation  in  the  course  1 
of  the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  any  actual  benefits  can  accrue  to  J 
the  shareholders  of  the  District  Company  which  would 
justify  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  stock  much  above  its 
present  level.  There  is  certainly  no  truth  in  the 
rumour  that  the  negotiations  are  completed.  So  far  as 
the  District  Company  is  concerned  they  may  be  said  in 
fact  to  be  in  abeyance,  pending  an  agreement  between  ; 
the  Great  Western  and  the  South-Eastern  as  to  the  terms  ' 
to  be  offered  to  the  District  shareholders  and  as  to  the 
arrangements  between  the  two  larger  companies  them- 
selves for  the  working  of  the  District  Railway  after  its 
purchase.  We  understand  that  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  purchasing  companies  are  undoubtedly 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  that  an  agreement  between 
them  if  not  actually  reached  is  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  being  so.  The  election  of  Sir  William  Laird 
as  the  successor  of  Lord  Tweeddale  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  North  British  Board  is  looked  upon  as  a  partially 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  recent  agitation.  Further 
reconstitution  of  the  directorate  is,  no  doubt,  still 
necessary  if  past  mistakes  in  the  management  of  the 
company  are  to  be  rectified,  but  the  most  requisite  con- 
dition of  all  is  that  the  agitation  should  cease.  It  has 
achieved  its  main  object  and  the  sooner  the  new  chair- 
man can  get  to  work  in  peace  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  company.  The  wreck  of  the  "Stella"  on  the 
Casquet*  necessarily  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  South- 
western stocks,  though  as  yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  direct  loss  it  will  inflict  upon  the  company. 
A  more  important  influence  than  this  is  the  indirect 
effect  the  disaster  will  have  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
company.  Coming  as  it  has  done  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  tourist  season,  it  may  result  in  a  considerable 
contraction  of  the  company's  Channel  Islands  traffic 
and  may  therefore  materially  affect  the  traffic  receipts 
of  the  year. 

The  position  of  the  Money  Market  is  at  present  one 
of  distinct  stringency,  notwithstanding  the  release  of 
dividends,  which  has  enabled  Lombard  Street  to  pay 
off  practically  the  whole  of  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Bank.  The  usual  return  on  Thursday  showed  a  reduc- 
tion of  ^5,242,748  in  the  public  deposits,  this  amount 
representing  mainly  the  dividends  paid  on  Government 
securities.  On  the  other  hand,  "  other  "  securities  were 
.£7,714,000  lower,  and  since  "other"  deposits  are 
^63,106,6x5  lower,  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  the  market 
supply  of  cash  has  been  drawn  upon  to  this  amount  in 
order  to  repay  to  the  Bank  the  previous  heavy  borrow- 
ings. This  has  necessarily  left  the  market  rather  short 
of  cash  and  although  dividend  money  is  becoming  more 
and  more  available  for  market  purposes,  the  demand  for 
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it  is  sufficiently  great  to  ensure  firm  rates.  So  far  as  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned,  it  is  of  course 
-stronger  than  it  was  last  week,  when  there  was  a  very 
decided  squeeze,  for  although  the  total  reserve  has  fallen 
^681,894,  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has 
risen  <§|  per  cent,  to  33^  per  cent.  The  ratio  is,  how- 
ever, still  4;£  per  cent,  lower  than  at  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  but  the  total  reserve  is  on  the  other  hand 
a  million  and  a  quarter  higher.  How  long  the  present 
stringency  will  last  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  and 
the  position  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
New  York  will  be  able  to  make  an  effective  demand  for 
money  from  London.  So  far  as  present  indications  go 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  take  anything  like 
the  usual  amount  of  money  from  Europe  this  year,  and 
although  this  may  lead  to  stringency  in  Wall  Street  it 
will  be  an  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
■Money  will  soon  begin  to  return  to  London  from  the 
country  and  in  Berlin  there  is  an  easier  tendency.  In 
Paris  the  position  is  uncertain,  but  although  the  present 
tightness  in  London  may  give  place  to  slightly  easier 
conditions,  our  earlier  forecast  that  money  is  not  at  any 
time  this  year  likely  to  be  cheap  promises  to  be  fully 
borne  out  by  events. 

American  Rails  maintain  themselves  with  compara- 
tive firmness  at  the  high  level  of  prices  which  has  been 
established,  but  this  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  stale  "  bear"  operations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
which  have  placed  the  market  under  the  control  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "bull"  movement  in  New  York,  for  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  buying  of 
American  railway  shares  in  the  United  States.  There 
has,  moreover,  been  somewhat  heavy  professional  profit 
taking  on  industrials  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the 
money  thus  realised  appears  to  have  been  placed  into 
railway  shares  and  bonds.  Thus,  in  spite  of  quite 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  New  York  Money  Market, 
call-money  having  been  momentarily  as  high  as  16  per 
cent.,  American  Rails  have  remained  firm  and  even 
show  an  improvement  on  the  week.  The  American 
banks,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  speculation  in  industrial  stocks,  have  begun  to 
take  very  severe  measures  in  order  to  bring  the 
movement  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  this 
again  is  a  point  in  favour  of  American  Rails,  for 
loans  on  the  security  of  railroad  shares  and  bonds 
can  be  obtained  for  5  per  cent,  less  than  loans 
with  industrial  shares  as  security.  The  general  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States,  without  being  exactly  critical, 
undoubtedly  demands  cautious  observation.  In  reality 
everything  depends  on  the  future  course  of  trade  there, 
the  recent  activity  in  both  the  railway  and  industrial 
markets  having  heavily  discounted  the  future.  Present 
reports  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  are 
conflicting,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  the  statements  made  as  to  the  damage  done  by  the 
bad  weather  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  general,  both  as  regards  manufactures 
and  commerce,  business  in  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  with  a  good  harvest  it  is  possible 
that  the  rosy  anticipations  which  have  been  indulged  in 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  war  may  be  realised.  But  with  the  rates  on  call- 
money  in  New  York  jumping  about  in  one  day  between 
5  and  16  per  cent,  the  American  Market  remains  one  to 
be  avoided  by  all  operators  on  this  side  except  pro- 
fessional adepts.  London  in  fact  is  at  present  doing 
very  little  business  at  all  in  American  securities,  pre- 
ferring that  if  any  fingers  arc  to  be  burnt  they 
shall  be  Yankee  and  not  English.  In  New  York  it  is 
hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  money 
troubles  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  position  of  the  Kaffir  market  is  remarkable,  for 
there  are  two  opposing  currents  of  influence  which  are 
almost  equally  balanced  and  stagnation  is  the  temporary 
result.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slight  reaction 
which  has  occurred  during  the  present  account  has  been 
welcomed  in  the  most  influential  circles  of  the  South 
African  market,  for  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance,  which  is  reflected  both  in  Pretoria  and  in 
Johannesburg,  at  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Transvaal  Executive  and  the  mining 


industry.  It  was  understood  from  the  outset  that  these 
negotiations  were  to  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential 
on  both  sides  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  under- 
standing has  been  honourably  adhered  to.  But  one  or 
two  of  those  concerned,  anxious  to  anticipate  pro- 
spective profits  and  thinking  no  doubt  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  others  began  to  spread  abroad  from 
the  outset  rumours,  some  of  them  absurdly  exag- 
gerated, with  respect  to  the  negotiations,  hoping  to 
initiate  an  upward  movement  before  it  was  really  justified 
•  by  the  position  of  affairs.  We  understand  that  the 
most  powerful  South  African  houses  pledged  themselves 
not  to  move  their  particular  descriptions  until  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  has  been  actually  agreed  upon 
with  President  Kruger  and  since  they  have  abided  by 
their  pledge  they  are  naturally  not  sorry  to  see  the  cal- 
culations of  the  less  scrupulous  upset  by  the  stagnation 
of  the  market,  to  which  they  have  of  course  contributed 
by  resolutely  holding-  aloof.  This  is  at  least  a  plausible 
explanation  for  the  inactivity  of  Kaffirs,  and  one  much 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  that  which  ascribes  the  dul- 
ness  to  the  Uitlanders'  petition  or  to  the  "Times" 
leading  articles.  The  petition  cannot  lead  to  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the  British 
Government  is  solemnly  bound  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  The  question  of  the 
franchise  is  one  which  must  be  settled  between  the 
Transvaal  Government  and  the  Uitlanders  themselves  and 
the  Johannesburgers  would  have  been  much  wiser  if 
instead  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Colonial  Office  they 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  leaders  of  the  mining 
industry  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the  visibly  more 
conciliatory  attitude  of  President  Kruger  and  his 
advisers  to  open  direct  and  friendly  negotiations  them- 
selves with  the  Government.  Thus  far  no  definite 
agreement  between  the  mining  industry  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  arrived  at.  Until  this  happens  the 
market  is  likely  to  remain  stagnant,  unless  of  course 
the  public  should  suddenly  begin  to  buy  Kaffirs  in 
anticipation  of  a  favourable  outcome.  A  very  little 
spurt  of  buying  would  probably  suffice  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  prices. 

The  spurt  of  activity  in  Rhodesians,  which  was  patently 
engineered  from  the  inside  by  a  comparatively  small 
clique,  has  nearly  spent  itself,  and  though  Chartereds 
did  at  one  time  touch  4,  they  did  not  long  remain  at  that 
figure.  Apparently  as  a  final  effort  to  move  Rhodesian 
shares  a  little  higher  the  companies  already  at  work 
seem  to  have  combined  to  make  a  show  of  dividends. 
It  is  announced  that  Geelongs  are  to  receive  is.  6d. 
and  Bonsors,  Dunravens  and  Selukwes  is.  per  share 
shortly  as  interim  dividends.  These  ridiculous  dis- 
tributions are  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  flatness 
of  the  Rhodesian  market  than  otherwise.  None  of  the 
companies  in  question  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  firmly 
established.  They  all  stand  in  need  of  cyanide  plants 
and  of  larger  mills  and  instead  of  distributing  their 
earliest  profits  in  petty  dividend  distributions  they 
would  have  done  better  to  husband  their  resources  and 
to  devote  all  their  efforts  to  completing  their  equip- 
ments. A  great  mining  industry  such  as  alone  can 
justify  Rhodesia  and  the  Chartered  Company  is  not  to 
be  built  up  in  this  puerile  fashion,  and  the  feverish 
anxiety  to  prove  that  the  mines  can  pay  5  per  cent,  will 
inspire  not  confidence  but  distrust.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  Rhodesian  affairs  are  not  directed  by  men 
who  inspire  great  confidence  either  by  their  present  or 
their  past  achievements. 

The  improvement  in  the  copper  position  proves  by 
Messrs.  Merton's  figures  to  be  even  more  considerable 
than  we  had  ventured  to  predict.  The  visible  supply  at 
the  end  of  March  was  28,497  tons,  or  4,171  tons  better 
than  at  the  end  of  February  and  nearly  500  tons  better 
than  a  year  ago,  when  prices  were  more  than  £ig  per 
ton  below  the  ^70  of  the  31st  ult.  The  month's 
supplies  reached  21,225  tons,  being  an  increase  of  6,509 
tons  as  compared  with  February,  and  larger  than  in  any 
month,  December  excepted,  since  April  last.  Deliveries, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  exceed  17,054  tons.  This  is 
1,650  tons  better  than  the  February  total,  but  with  this 
exception  and  with  the  exception  also  of  August,  it  is 
more  than  two  years  since  they  have  been  so  poor. 
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The  increased  supplies  are  referable  to  the  anxiety 
of  producers  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices, 
and  the  restricted  deliveries  to  the  disinclination  of 
consumers  to  purchase  ahead  of  immediate  require- 
ments. Curiously  enough,  the  publication  of  the 
statistics  was  followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  metal  in  London.  This,  however,  was  engineered 
by  the  speculators,  who  spoke  of  phenomenal  consump- 
tion in  America.  That  the  trade  is  brisk  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  need  not  be  disputed,  but  we  prefer 
to  remain  sceptical  of  any  phenomenal  developments  • 
that  way.  It  is  rather  significant  that  the  receipts  of 
copper  from  the  States  last  month  should  have  been 
5,257  tons  more  than  in  February.  We  are  more  than, 
ever  convinced  that  supplies  from  that  country  have 
been  held  back  for  speculative  purposes,  and  altogether 
it  would  seem  that  for  the  present  the  bottom  is  nearly 
out  of  the  copper  boom.  While  it  is  certain  that  con- 
sumption is  going  up,  it  is  also  certain  that  high  prices 
will  cause  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  of 
production,  and  for  the  three  months  past  the  receipts 
into  England  and  France  from  countries  other  than 
America  have  increased  by  6,196  tons.  The  danger  of 
another  rig  will  arise  when  the  coming  fall  in  quotations 
causes  discouragement  of  mining  effort. 

There  has  been  some  movement  in  the  shares  of  the 
Exploration  Company  since  the  meeting  last  month 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  profits  realised  to  the 
end  of  last  year  were  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
i2tj  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  150,000,  and 
to  carry  forward  nearly  ^43,000.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Exploration  Company  has  now  retrieved  almost 
all  the  mistakes  of  its  earlier  days  and  is  on  the 
way  to  become  a  most  important  and  valuable  under- 
taking. Whilst  its  Westralian  and  New  Zealand 
investments  are  not  likely  to  be  profitable  for  some 
time  to  come,  its  interests  in  the  Anaconda  mine  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  all  of  them  important 
and  of  rapidly  increasing  value.  The  Company  is 
very  largely  interested  in  the  Compagnie  Generate  de 
Traction  of  Paris,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the 
first  shareholders,  and  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  affairs  of  this  Company  its  holding  has 
almost  doubled  in  value,  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie 
Generale  having  recently  risen  from  114  to  as  high  as 
214  francs.  This  great  advance  in  value  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Company  has  just  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  most  important  and  valuable  concession  for  the 
making  and  working  of  a  large  number  of  miles  of 
electric  railway  in  Paris  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
price  seems  likely  to  go  still  higher.  The  Compagnie 
Generale,  which  has  a  capital  of  20  millions  of  francs 
in  100  franc  shares,  together  with  a  4  per  cent,  deben- 
ture issue  of  12^  millions,  is  also  interested  in  the 
Paris  Metropolitan  Railway  and  in  traction  under- 
takings throughout  France.  The  Exploration  Com- 
pany's shares  should  themselves  on  their  merits  go  a 
good  deal  higher,  for  the  recent  advance  from  i£  to  2Tl,T 
scarcely  as  yet  represents  the  increased  value  of  its 
holding  in  the  Compagnie  Generale. 

A  prospectus  which  appeared  last  week,  that  of  the 
Mexican  Esperanza  Gold  Mine,  Limited,  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  some  heartburnings  in  City  circles.  The 
purchase  price  demanded  for  the  mine,  ,£803,000,  was 
enormous,  but  so  many  important  City  names  were 
identified  with  the  issue  and  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
capital  had  been  subscribed  before  the  public  issue  by  men 
who  from  their  position  and  influence  were  assumed  to 
know  certainly  that  the  mine  was  worth  the  sum  asked 
for  it,  that  the  general  public  could  be  excused  if 
they  applied  eagerly  for  the  shares.  Unfortunately 
a  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made,  excus- 
able in  the  case  of  the  public  but  inexplicable 
in  the  City  magnates  who  will  themselves  undoubtedly 
be  the  principal  sufferers.  Knowing  from  experience 
the  treacherous  character  of  Mexican  mines,  which 
have  an  unhappy  way  of  pinching  out  in  depth  as  did 
the  Londonderry  mine  in  Australia,  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  taken  every  care  to  have 
the  mine  properly  examined  before  subscribing  the 
capital  for  its  purchase.  Reports  were  received,  it  is 
true,  from  experts  giving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 


mine,  but  we  learn  that  since  the  issue  further  reports 
have  been  received  indicating  that  the  mine  is  not 
nearly  so  rich  in  the  lower  levels  as  was  supposed.  A 
meeting  of  the  principal  subscribers  has  been  called  for 
Friday  to  consider  what  steps  shall  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  issue  in  view  of  these  unfavourable 
reports.  There  will  no  doubt  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  returning  the  subscriptions,  but  nothing  less  than 
this  can  be  a  quite  satisfactory  course. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BARBADOS  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Albemarle 
Street,  W.,  28  March,  1899. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  on  the  20th  instant  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  all  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  except  Barbados  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  Constitution  of  Barbados  is  thus 
defined  in  the  Colonial  Office  List:  "The  Colony 
possesses  representative  institutions,  but  not  respon- 
sible government.  The  Crown  has  only  a  veto  on 
legislation,  but  the  Home  Government  retains  the 
appointment  and  control  of  public  officers."  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  statement  will  come  as  news  indeed  to 
the  Barbadians,  who  believe  that  as  "the  Home 
Government  retains  the  appointment  and  control  of 
public  officers,"  the  Home  Government  also  possesses 
the  power  to  remove,  or  dismiss,  such  public  officers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  on  the  23rd  instant  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  a  special  loan  of  ,£50,000 
would  be  required  to  make  advances  to  Barbados 
planters  for  alleged  losses  by  the  hurricane.  The 
public  will  be  anxious  to  learn  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
whether  the  Central  Factories  loan  of  ,£200,000  recom- 
mended for  Barbados  by  the  Royal  Commission  will  be 
provided  subject,  or  not  subject,  to  Imperial  control 
over  the  expenditure. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 


A  QUESTION  OF  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  recent  performance  of  Dvorak's  "  Stabat 
Mater  "  in  the  church  of  S.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
most  clearly  indicates  that  the  so-called  crisis  in  our 
Church  is  a  question  of  art.  The  art  which  appeals  to 
the  ear  is  accepted  as  the  only  one  we  may  legitimately 
use  in  our  devotions,  while  that  which  appeals  to  the  eye 
must  be  resisted  tooth  and  nail.  Those  who  would 
desire  the  art  of  ceremonial  only  incur  the  flood  of 
Protestant  abuse,  and  in  their  pleadings  are  denied  the 
possession  of  ordinary  common  sense.  The  revival  of 
Plainsong  andjthe  use  of  ceremonial  are  looked  upon 
as  a  depraved  medisevalism,  while  music — this  hideous 
usurper  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiology — fears  no  protest 
from  a  Kensit  or  a  Fillingham.  Let  the  archbishops  in 
the  inquiries  of  their  court  seriously  consider  this 
question  of  lawlessness  in  art. — Yours  faithfully, 

Wakeling  Dry. 

_ 

TENNYSON  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Tennyson's  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  wild  life  of  England,  discussed  in  the 
Saturday  Review  last  week,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  helped  to  make  his  friend  a  good 
naturalist.  On  20  July,  1859,  the  Duke  wrote  to 
Tennyson  asking  what  he  meant  by  "the  Red-Cap 
whistled."  "I  know,"  ho  declared,  "no  such  bird; 
don't  you  mean  the  Black-dip,  which  does  whistle 
beautifully?   The  Golden-crested  Wren  is  never  called 

'  Red-Cap,'  nor  can  it  bo  said  to  whistle,  tho'  it  has  a 
loud  song."  The  sum;  of  the  Gold  Crest  is  always  soft 
and  low,  as  of  course  everybody  with  any  knowledge  of 
English  bird  life  knows  perfectly  well.— I  am,  yours, 

Naturalist. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  ARAB  LETTER-WRITER. 

"The  Letters  of  Abu'l-'Ala  of  Ma'arrat  al-Nu'man." 
Edited  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Oxford.  (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,  Semitic  Series,  X.)  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press.  1898. 

IT  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  European  writers 
that  the  Arabs,  like  the  Phoenicians,  were  a  nation 
of  carriers  who  invented  and  perfected  nothing  them- 
selves, but  merely  transported  Persian  or  Greek  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Moslem 
empire.  The  theory  is  singularly  faulty.  Many  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Oriental  historical  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  poetry  belong  to  Arabs  of  pure  lineage.  It 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  a  people  who  demonstrated 
so  passionate  a  love  of  poetry  in  the  "days  of 
ignorance  "  before  the  preaching  of  Islam  should  utterly 
lose  all  literary  faculty  when  the  wave  of  conquest  made 
them  masters  of  half  the  orbis  veteribus  notus.  No 
doubt  Islam  diverted  a  great  amount  of  intellectual 
energy  into  a  new  channel,  and  substituted  in  many 
cases  theology,  tradition-lore,  and  Mohammedan  juris- 
prudence, for  belles-lettres  ;  but  the  love  of  poetry,  the 
critical  appreciation  of  the  intricacies  of  the  most  com- 
plicated metrical  system  ever  invented,  and  the  sense  of 
style  remained,  and  indeed  was  developed  and  elabo- 
rated to  a  point  where  sense  threatened  to  disappear  in 
the  refinement  of  form.  This  literary  polishment,  how- 
ever, was  essentially  conservative.  A  writer,  in  verse 
or  prose,  was  not  allowed  to  depart  from  established 
rules,  and  the  poets  of  the  classical  age  were  minutely 
studied  for  precedents  that  could  not  be  challenged. 
Hence  the  Arab  writer  of,  say,  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
after  the  Flight  was  necessarily  a  well-read  man — well 
read,  that  is,  in  the  classical  Arabic  literature  at  least. 
This  reading,  joined  to  a  memory  which  we  Westerns 
of  an  inferior  age  can  only  admire  and  envy,  enabled, 
rather  than  justified,  an  Arab  "  stylist  "  to  defilade  his 
writings  with  quotations  behind  which  no  fire  of 
criticism  could  penetrate. 

We  have  a  notable  example  of  the  pitch  to  which 
this  art  could  be  brought  in  the  letters  of  Abu-l-'Ala, 
which  Professor  Margoliouth  has  edited  and  translated 
for  the  "  Anecdota  Oxoniensia  "  with  a  degree  of  minute 
and  critical  learning  which  we  should  call  German  but 
for  the  bright  example  and  memory  of  the  late  William 
Wright.  Abu-l-'Ala  was  an  Arab  poet  born  atMa'arrah 
near  Aleppo  in  973  a.d.  His  father  had  been  a  poet 
before  him,  but  he  shunned  popularity  :  indeed  so 
modest  was  he  and  retiring  that  in  one  of  his  poems  he 
hints  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  he  will  do  his  best 
to  avoid  the  crush.  Abu-l-'Ala  himself  became  blind 
when  a  child,  and  this  makes  his  extraordinary  erudition 
in  classical  literature  the  more  amazing  ;  but  in  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  power  to  read  he  was  gifted 
with  a  prodigious  memory.  It  is  true  he  not  seldom 
misquotes,  as  a  man  will  who  cannot  "verify  his  refer- 
ences," but  the  misquotations  are  a  mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  immense  stock  of  literature  remembered. 
Fortunately  the  Syrian  towns  abounded  in  ample 
libraries  and  able  professors,  by  whose  aid  the  blind 
poet,  travelling  from  one  to  another,  managed  to  store 
his  mind  with  the  elaborate  literary  apparatus  which  he 
afterwards  used  with  such  effect.  He  was  writing  poetry 
about  996  ;  but  he  declares  that,  unlike  most  Arab  poets, 
who  lived  by  their  patrons'  gratuities,  he  did  not  write 
for  money.  He  had  in  fact  a  very  small  annuity  for 
some  years,  and  when  that  was  stopped  he  journeyed  to 
Baghdad  in  hope  of  making  a  living.  Here  he  no 
doubt  made  public  recitations  of  his  poems  in  the 
mosque,  at  the  salons  of  the  local  Maecenates,  and  in 
those  private  academies  which  were  a  feature  of  Moham- 
medan culture.  Money  might  be  made  by  teaching,  by 
writing  dedications,  and  so  forth.  Apparently,  however, 
Abu-l-'Ala,  though  he  made  his  mark,  did  not  quite 
succeed  at  Baghdad,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  fell  foul  of 
one  of  the  leading  professors  :  so  in  1010  he  returned 
to  Syria,  not  without  regret. 

"The  poems  and  letters  in  which  this  subject  is 
treated,"  says  Mr.  Margoliouth,  "  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  impression  left  by  the  capital  of  Islam  on 
the  mind  of  a  provincial  who  visited  it  at  a  time  when  the 


brilliancy  of  the  Caliph's  court  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  who,  owing  to  his  blindness,  was  incapable  of 
enjoying  many  of  its  attractions.  None  of  the  language 
used  by  Italians  about  Rome  or  by  Frenchmen  about 
Paris  could  exceed  in  warmth  and  enthusiasm  that 
which  Abu-l-'Ala  repeatedly  employs  about  Baghdad. 
He  who  has  seen  Baghdad,  he  thinks,  will  never  find  a 
place  like  it ;  the  same  person  must  have  induced  him 
to  leave  Baghdad  as  induced  Eve  to  eat  the  apple. 
Syria,  he  confesses,  is  more  friendly  and  less  expensive. 
But  his  visit  to  the  capital  and  his  reception  by  its 
leading  writers  had  brought  him  reputation  ;  and 
though  he  purposed  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchoret  at 
Ma'arrah,  he  soon  found  his  solitary  retreat  besieged  by 
pupils  who  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  his  lectures  on 
Arabic  poetry  and  grammar.  He  became  the  one 
centre  of  interest  in  the  town,  "  a  man  of  many 
friends,"  and  kept  up  a  large  correspondence  with  men 
of  letters  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  So  in  increasing 
reputation  and  influence,  not  to  say  wealth,  he  dwelt  in 
his  native  city  till  his  death  in  1058  at  the  age  of  85. 

Abu-l-'Ala  is  well  known  by  his  poems,  of  which  two 
collections,  the  Sakt-al-Zand  and  the  Luzumiyat,  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  Austrian  scholar,  the  late  Baron 
von  Kremer.  They  brought  their  author  the  reputation 
of  a  heretic,  for  he  advocated  certain  Indian  doctrines, 
such  as  final  extinction,  cremation,  and  the  prohibition 
to  slaughter  animals  on  any  pretext.  But,  as  Mr. 
Margoliouth  cuttingly  observes,  he  may  sometimes 
have  said  more  than  he  really  meant,  for  "  any  man 
who  writes  in  such  fetters  as  the  metre  of  the  Luzu- 
miyat imposes  can  exercise  but  slight  control  over  his 
thoughts."  These  poems  are  indeed  as  elaborate  and 
intricate  in  prosody  as  anything  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  same  over-elaboration  characterises  his  letters. 
"  In  all  the  style  is  highly  artificial,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  proverbs  and  idioms  carried  to  a  degree  which 
even  native  taste  might  not  approve.  It  is  a  style 
which  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  European 
ideas  of  letter- writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  elegant  epistle  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries."  Yet  nothing 
in  the  most  ornate  of  our  polite  epistles  and  dedica- 
tions can  compare  with  the  artificiality  of  Abu-l-'Ala. 
He  was  not  peculiar  in  this  :  it  was  the  recognised 
form  of  epistolary  art  long  before  his  time,  and  remained 
the  model  of  letter-writing  long  after ;  even  in  the 
present  day  a  formal  Arabic  letter  aims,  unsuccess- 
fully, at  the  same  ideal.  Those  who  have  read  the 
"Assemblies"  of  al-Hariri  will  know  roughly  what 
the  style  means  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

To  us,  of  course,  this  form  of  composition  is  intoler- 
able. No  extract  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
far-fetched  metaphors,  the  obscure  allusions,  the  pro- 
verbs and  verses  dragged  in  neck-and-shoulders,  the 
grammatical  symbolism,  the  astronomical  similes,  the 
puns  and  twisting  of  words,  the  torturing  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  form  the  special 
excellence  of  these  letters.  They  must  be  read  in  the 
lump  or  not  at  all,  and  whoso  reads  them  through  is  a 
man  of  pith  and  patience.  He  will  at  least  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  unique  form  of  literature,  to  be 
admired  as  one  admires  a  complicated  pattern  in  crewel- 
work  or  Tunbridge-ware,  or  a  Chinese  puzzle,  but  to  be 
strictly  avoided  for  the  future — "  an  example  to  him 
who  would  be  admonished."  At  the  same  time  one 
cannot  but  recognise  the  astonishing  command  of 
classical  Arabic  poetry,  the  immense  repertory  of 
quotation  and  metaphor,  and  the  minute  learning  of 
the  writer.  Letter  XXVII.  is  a  marvel  of  scholarship, 
and  its  criticism  of  delicate  points  of  Arabic  prosody  is 
perhaps  unequalled  elsewhere.  All  the  same,  it  is  a 
book  for  the  ripe  Arabic  scholar  and  for  no  one  else. 
This,  of  course,  Professor  Margoliouth  knows  full 
well,  and  his  edition  is  prepared  solely  for  scholars. 
How  admirably  he  has  done  his  task  very  few  in 
England  are  competent  to  judge.  Only  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  disentangle  similar  specimens  of  the 
decorated  style  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
immense  labour  involved  in  such  a  work.  One  has  to 
have  the  classical  literature  of  the  Arabs,  and  their 
proverbs,  at  one's  finger-ends  before  attempting  to  deal 
with  such  a  text  as  this  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  quota- 
tions which  Mr.  Margoliouth  has  traced  and  verified  is 
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convincing  evidence  of  wide  reading  and  prolonged 
research.  That  he  has  invariably  succeeded  in  catching 
the  precise  meaning  of  each  difficult  passage  he  would 
himself  be  the  last  to  assert,  but  that  he  has  triumphed 
over  many  hard  sayings  which  might  well  puzzle  even 
a  Fleischer  or  a  Noldeke  must  be  evident  to  every 
qualified  student.  We  hope  that  the  "Anecdota 
Oxoniensia  "  may  be  enriched  with  further  exam  pies  of 
his  editorial  ability,  and  that  next  time  he  may  select 
something  of  wider  interest  than  the  inflated  letters  of 
the  blind  poet  of  Ma'arrah. 


MR.  WHITMAN'S  AUSTRIA. 

"Austria."  By  Sidney  Whitman,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  J.  B.  Mcllwraith.  "  Story  of  the  Nations" 
series.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 

THIS  is  a  thoroughly  vinsatisfactory  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Whitman  seems  to  have  formed  no  clear  idea 
of  his  task  at  the  outset,  and  so  he  rambles  on,  writing 
at  one  time  of  the  old  German  Empire,  at  another  of 
Austria  proper  or  of  Austria-Hungary  until  the  reader 
is  thoroughly  bewildered  and  wearied.  The  story  of  a 
nation  is  not  properly  told  in  scraps  from  a  guide-book 
or  even  a  list  of  princes  and  emperors  and  battles  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  this  volume  is  made  up  of  such  barren  details 
related  in  slovenly  English  with  many  errors  in  fact ; 
the  real  history  of  the  Austrian  people  and  of  the  social 
and  economic  factors  that  have  contributed  to  their 
development  being  ignored.  When  he  reached  his  last 
chapter,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
author  that  he  had  left  out  an  important  part  of  his 
book.  Remarking  that  "  our  story  of  Austria  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  people,"  he  gives  us  twenty  pages  of  hasty 
skimble-skamble  stuff,  purporting  to  be  a  summary  of 
the  literature,  science  and  art,  music,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  a  great  nation  through  the  centuries. 
We  could  have  spared  many  pages  about  Attila 
and  the  Goths,  the  Cimbri  and  the  Marcomanni,  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Poles,  if  only  we  might  have  heard 
something  about  the  Austrians. 

To  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Austria  without  a 
series  of  historical  and  ethnographic  maps  is  an 
absurdity  at  the  outset,  and  yet  the  only  map  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  this  volume  is  a  blurred  and  indistinct 
production  that  would  discredit  a  schoolboy's  atlas. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  nomenclature,  a  fatal 
thing  in  dealing  with  a  polyglot  empire  like  Austria. 
Familiar  words  like  Vistula,  Save,  Mayence  are 
pedantically  rendered  Weichsel,  Sau,  and  Mainz, 
whilst  others  like  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Alsace  are 
left  in  their  usual  Frenchified  form,  Lorraine  being 
given  indifferently  Lothringia,  Lothringen  and 
Lorraine.  Nor  can  the  responsibility  for  such  repeated 
blunders  as  "  Taafe  "  for  Taaffe,  "  Tanhaiiser "  for 
Tannhauser,  "  Horenhowes  "  for  Horenowes,  "  Man- 
licher  "  for  Mannlicher,  and  "  Austria  "  for  Austria?  in  the 
well-known  anagram  "  Austrise  Est  Imperare  Orbi 
Universo  "  be  thrown  entirely  on  the  printer.  Of  the  style 
of  English  employed  one  or  two  extracts  must  speak 
for  themselves.  The  first  is  from  the  introductory 
chapter  :  ' '  We  have  sublimely  the  grand  in  the  snow-clad 
chain  of  the  Salzburg  and  Styrian  Alps,  the  picturesque 
in  the  weird  dolomite  columns  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
beautiful  in  the  valleys  and  dales  with  which  the  heights 
are  interspersed.  All  degrees  of  temperature  too  can 
be  experienced  from  the  icy  cold  of  Greenland  to  the 
mild  balmy  air  of  Italy,  and  it  must  be  his  own  fault 
if  the  inhabitant  does  not  find  the  locality  there  to 
suit  his  constitutiomi!  predilections."  And  in  a  later 
historical  chapter  we  find  this  wonderful  tale:  "On 
April  1,  1306,  Rudolph  entered  Prague  in  triumph  and 
completely  established  his  authority  in  Bohemia  by 
marrying  the  widowed  queen.  Finding  however  that 
his  rule  was  too  severe  the  nobles  broke  into  revolt 
and  Rudolph  died  of  dysentery  on  July  4,  1307."  And, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Swiss,  "  Albrecht  was  making 
preparations  to  avenge  this  outbreak  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  brother  John, 
now  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Windisch.  lie  had  no  sooner  stepped  from  a  ferry 
boat  when  at  a  word  from  John,"  &c.  &c. 


Nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  insight  into  the  great 
moving  forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  growth  of 
Austria's  power.  All  events  seem  to  be  of  equal 
interest  to  Mr.  Whitman.  Irrelevant  or  unimportant 
domestic  details  are  much  to  his  taste,  as  for  instance  : 
"  In  the  April  of  1816  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  thrown 
into  mourning  by  the  death  at  Verona  of  the  Emperor 
Francis's  second  wife  after  a  lengthy  illness.  She  had 
borne  a  high  character  for  the  performance  of  her 
various  duties  and  was  much  regretted."  And  again  : 
"with  regard  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  since  1871  a  separate 
series  of  postage  stamps  has  existed  for  Hungary, 
though  a  postal  card  had  already  in  1869  been  issued 
for  that  kingdom."  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Whitman's 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  events  is  best  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  on  the  page  following  that  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted.  He  is  discussing  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  war  of  1870-1871 
when  Austria  was  finding  her  place  in  the  modern 
European  system  and,  after  discussing  the  electoral 
reform  of  1872,  he  comes  to  two  "notable  events" 
which  are  specially  numbered  by  way  of  greater  dis- 
tinction. "These  were  (1)  the  death  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  which  occurred  in  February  1873,  and  (2)  the 
marriage  of  the  Emperor's  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Gisela  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  on  the  20th  April, 
1873."  So  "  notable  "  are  these  events  that  Mr.  Whit- 
man has  not  space  left  to  mention  the  epoch-making 
"  Dreikaiserbund  "  which  was  agreed  on  at  the  confer- 
ence between  the  Emperors  Francis  Joseph  and  William 
with  the  Tsar  at  Berlin  in  September  1873.  It  is  true 
that  there  is,  later,  a  vague  reference  to  the  "renewal 
of  intimate  relations  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,"  which  only  serves  to 
show  that  Mr.  Whitman  is  thinking  of  the  events  of 
ten  years  after  when  the  adhesion  of  Italy  in  1883  trans- 
formed the  Dual  Alliance  of  Austria  and  Germany  into 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  our  day — a  very  different  story, 
indeed,  from  that  of  the  Russian-Austrian-German 
Alliance  of  the  seventies.  When  he  does  come  to  this 
later  alliance  Mr.  Whitman  is  very  vague.  He  says  it 
was  "  entered  into  in  1888,"  which  it  certainly  was  not. 
When  Russia  broke  away  from  Germany  after  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  which  Gortchakoff  thought  himself 
very  badly  used,  Austria  and  Germany  renewed  their 
separate  alliances.  In  1883,  as  we  have  seen,  Italy 
joined  these  two,  and  in  March  1887  and  again  in  1891 
the  alliance  was  renewed  and  strengthened.  Mr. 
Whitman's  1888  is  just  the  one  year  in  which  nothing 
in  particular  happened  to  this  alliance.  Another  careless 
blunder  with  regard  to  a  recent  date  occurs  when  Mr. 
Whitman,  after  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  Reichsrath  in  1895,  remembers  that 
there  has  since  been  a  new  electoral  act  and  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  parties.  He  says,  "At  the  General 
Election  of  1896  still  more  diverse  elements  were  re- 
turned." The  General  Election  was  not  in  1896  but  in 
March  1897.  •  Finally,  although  the  chronicle  of  events 
purports  to  be  brought  down  to  September  1898  the 
reader  gets  no  hint  of  the  grave  crisis  in  which  the 
Dual  Monarchy  finds  itself  at  present,  or  of  the  v  irtual 
collapse  of  Parliamentary  government  in  both  sections 
of  the  Empire.  Indeed  Mr.  Whitman  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  of  the  "  Ausgleich  "  upon  which  so  much 
turns ;  and  yet,  to  discuss  modern  Austria  without 
mentioning  the  Ausgleich  is  as  practical  as  it  would 
be  to  write  on  English  finance  without  mentioning  the 
budget  system. 


A  SPIRITUALISTIC  ANARCHIST. 

"  Seclenmacht.     Abriss  einer  zeitgemassen  Weltan- 
schauung."  Von  Wincentz  Lutoslawski.  Leipzig: 
I  in  ge  1  m  a  n  n .     1 899. 
A    SOLID  piece  of  work  was  offered  two  years  ago 
to  the  public  by  a  Polish  scholar,  M.  Lutoslawski, 
in  the  "Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic,  with  an 
account  of  Plato's  style  and  of  the  chronology  of  his 
Writings."      W  ith   tin-   linguistic    facility   which  cha- 
racterises the  Polish  people,  M.  Lutoslawski  in  his  new 
book  "The  Power  of  the  Soul  "turns  to  German,  which 
he  seems  to  handle  with  as  much  ease  as  he  does 
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English.  The  programme  of  the  book  embraces  a  wide 
field.  Starting  with  metaphysical  conceptions,  and 
lingering  over  them  with  some  tendency  to  mysticism, 
arguing  against  a  materialist  view  of  man  and  the  world, 
he  comes  in  the  "  Union  of  Souls  "  to  concrete  and 
weighty  social  relations,  and  writes  a  criticism  of  poli- 
tical facts,  which,  far  from  being  socialistic,  rather  tends 
towards  anarchy — taking  this  word  in  a  philosophical, 
not  agitatory,  sense.  And  we  might  perhaps  find  for 
him  a  motto  in  Goethe's  words  in  "  Faust:  "  he,  in  this 
book, 

....  schreitet 
Den  ganzen  Kreis  der  Schopfung  aus, 
Und  wandelt  mit  bedacht'ger  Schnelle 
Vom  Himmel  durch  die  Welt  zur  Holle. 

Seeking,  in  a  manner,  to  mediate  between  Belief  and 
Science,  and  insisting  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
latter  to  know  what  is,  not  to  assert  that  something 
cannot  be,  he  maintains  that  a  witness  who  would 
appeal  to  a  supernatural,  personal  manifestation  trans- 
cending ordinary  experience,  cannot  be  silenced  in  the 
name  of  science.  We  have  to  judge  of  his  credibility  by 
the  experience  we  may  possess  of  his  earlier  testimonies. 
There  is,  according  to  our  author,  no  logical  contradiction 
between  believing  and  knowing.  Even  in  the  crucial 
example  of  the  movement  of  our  earth  the  Church 
ultimately  gave  way,  seeing  the  matter  lay  outside  its 
sphere,  and  the  new  knowledge  did  not  hinder  the 
existing  religious  faith.  Nor  is  the  scientist  to  be 
approved  who  attempts  logically  to  refute  religion  and 
to  expel  religious  interests  from  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 
Such  being  the  position  of  the  author,  there  is  nothing 
to  wonder  at  in  his  accepting  telepathy  (and  kindred 
matters),  nor  in  his  reverting  to  the  Polish  "seer" 
Towianski  and  the  mysticism  of  the  poet  Mickiewicz. 

The  Soul,  for  our  author,  is  the  ego,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  body,  her  medium.  Cerebral  facts 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  movements  of  one's  hands. 
The  "  thinking  brain  "  is  a  myth  as  much  as  the 
"  feeling  heart  "  in  the  region  of  sentiment,  and  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  physiologists  in  the  direction  of 
the  brain  are  shown  to  be  inconclusive.  The  ego  is  the 
whole  of  the  person,  and  every  movement  is  preceded 
by  a  thought,  the  soul's  will.  The  direction  of  move- 
ments only  belongs  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  not  the 
direction  of  aims.  The  ego  is  something  different  from 
all  cells  and  atoms,  and  neither  the  hypothesis  of  the 
latter  nor  of  the  ether  explains  the  action  of  the  soul 
at  a  distance.  And  we  constantly  distinguish  the  per- 
manence of  our  identity,  of  our  soul,  on  which  are  based 
our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  wishes,  from  the  changing 
phases  which  we  experience.  The  word  "soul" 
then  designates  any  being  which  feels,  thinks  or 
acts  by  means  of  moving  a  body  in  space.  But 
the  soul  is  not  in  space  :  space  is  in  the  soul.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  movements  of  the  body  which 
seem  independent  of  our  will.  None  the  less  this  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  is  more  certain  to  me  than  that 
of  anything  outside  me.  The  soul,  in  reality  the  only 
substance,  can  exist  without  certain  portions  of  the 
body,  nay  without  the  whole  body  itself.  And  it  has  no 
ancestors.  This  leads  to  the  ideas  of  permanence,  of 
pre-existence  (in  Plato's  and  Wordsworth's  sense),  of 
re-incarnation,  with  our  consent,  of  immortality — not 
the  Pantheists'  absorption  into  a  more  general  being, 
but  continuity  of  the  personal  soul.  These  things 
appear  to  our  author  not  as  fantastic  mysticism,  but 
as  gnosis  resulting  from  his  definition.  Nor  does  he 
reject  the  notion  of  an  astral  body,  as  outlined  by 
Aristotle,  taken  up  again  by  Paracelsus,  and  in  our 
century  by  Fichte  the  younger.  These  are  his  supports, 
not  the  modern  so-called  Spiritualists  and  Theosophists 
from  whom  he  turns  sharply  away,  whilst  he  praises 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  having  always  upheld 
the  reality  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  appear  to  the 
living. 

The  property  of  the  soul  which  is  most  evident  to  us, 
is  its  power.  Certain  souls  are  more  powerful  than 
others,  and  it  is  they  who,  in  their  freedom,  upset  the 
statistics  that  would  show  events  of  death  &c.  as 
taking  place  from  climatic  and  similar  causes  with  a 
fatal  regularity.  Illness  is  a  rebellion  of  the  body 
against  the  soul.    The  question  here  arises,  and  is  not 


answered  by  the  author,  who  or  what  directs  the  body 
in  this  rebellion  ?  A  sudden  strong  impression  can 
induce  the  soul  to  throw  off  a  long-standing  apathy 
or  inertia  of  the  body.  Such  events,  however,  can 
equally  destroy  health  and  life.  And  even  suicide — 
which,  in  this  book,  is  nowhere  expressly  condemned — is 
a  proof  of  the  predominance  of  the  soul  over  the  body. 
Miracles  are  not  to  be  explained  physically.  They  re- 
sult from  the  action  of  the  soul  on  another  soul,  or  on 
any  given  body,  and,  of  course,  no  distance  is  a  hin- 
drance to  the  activity  of  the  soul.  Events  in  the  soul 
can  create  new  physical  forces  and  alter  the  whole 
organism  more  thoroughly  than  all  physical  remedies. 
This  brings  us  near  to  the  Peculiar  People  and 
American  faith-healing.  The  existence  of  sub-souls 
may  be  admitted  according  to  our  author  ;  they  corre- 
spond to  nerve-centres.  A  principal  soul  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  hierarchy  of  sub-souls.  At  the  side  of  one's 
own  soul,  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  the  souls  of  fellow-men  ;  then,  in  a  descending 
scale,  the  souls  of  animals,  of  plants,  nay,  in  a  certain 
measure,  of  stones.  But  there  is  also  an  ascending 
scale  which  leads  us  to  gods,  or  beings  superior  to 
man,  and  finally  to  God  who  animates  and  inspires  our 
souls.  When  our  author  approaches  concrete  social 
and  political  questions,  he  holds  very  exalted  but  also 
radical  views  ;  it  being  only  natural  that  so  ardent  a 
disciple  of  Plato  should  in  his  turn  construct  a  Utopia. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  IN  THE 
PENINSULA 
"A  Boy  in  the  Peninsular  War.    An  Autobiography." 
Edited  by  Julian  Sturgis.  London:  J.  Murray.  1899. 

MR.  STURGIS  was  well  advised  to  publish  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Robert  Blakeney,"  for  the  records 
left  by  the  less  important  actors  in  great  historical  dramas 
are  often  quite  as  valuable  as  the  full-dress  recitals  of  their 
betters.  Anyone  who  wants  to  understand  how  the 
British  soldier  can  bear  himself  in  trying  circumstances 
should  read  this  book.  It  does  not  pretend  to  give  any 
account  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  war,  but  reveals 
the  heroism  and  the  humours  of  the  British  fighting- 
man  with  the  unerring  touch  of  one  who  has  shared 
them  and  has  no  motive  for  concealing  anything. 
Indeed,  the  writer's  criticisms  on  political  or  strategical 
matters  are  never  very  profound.  He  was  employed  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in 

1807  and  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  charac- 
terise the  treachery  of  the  British  Government. 
Napoleon  was  a  better  judge.  The  seizing  of  the 
Danish  fleet  was  fully  justified  by  what  our  Government 
knew  of  the  secret  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
The  success  of  the  operations  completely  upset  the 
plans  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  and  enabled  us  to 
breathe  again.  The  project  of  a  combination  against 
us  of  the  fleets  of  Europe  became  thenceforward  impos- 
sible, and  a  Government  which  made  many  mistakes 
deserves  credit  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  an 
audacious  enterprise  which  was  at  the  time  branded  as 
odious  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Blakeney's  regiment,  the  28th,  was  with  Sir  John 
Moore  throughout  his  advance  and  retreat  in  1808. 
How  much  that  great  man  did  for  the  British  army  is 
to-day  almost  forgotten.  When  in  command  at 
Shorncliffe  in  1803,  he  had  organised  those  light 
regiments  which  afterwards  made  Wellington's  success 
in  the  Peninsula  possible.  Unlike  Wellington,  he 
really  formed  a  school  of  officers.  Hope,  Graham,  Paget, 
Hill,  Crauford,  and  (among  younger  men)  the  Napiers, 
all  looked  up  to  him  as  their  master  in  the  art  which 
they  practised  with  so  much  success.  He  also  succeeded 
in  inspiring  a  personal  affection  which  Wellington  never 
obtained.  What  Moore  did  for  the  British  army  may 
be  gauged  by  the  difference  between  its  condition  in 

1808  and  its  condition  after  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  when  discipline  and  valour  had  almost 
disappeared.  Without  forgetting  Abercrombie,  we 
may  attribute  the  excellence  of  the  material  which 
Wellington  handled  to  Moore  alone. 

Blakeney  took  part  in  the  ill-fared  expedition  to 
Walcheren.  The  aim  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
unjustly  assailed,  though  the  manner  of  its  execution 
was  beneath  contempt.    Nothing  could  have  been  better 
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conceived  than  the  idea  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at 
Napoleon's  power  while  negotiations  were  actually  in 
progress  at  Schonbrunn.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
his  despatches  to  see  the  serious  view  he  took  of  the 
matter.  If  Antwerp  had  been  seized  and  the  dockyards 
burned  and  the  fleet  assembled  there  destroyed  or 
captured,  Austria  would  have  drawn  no  small  advantage 
from  it,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  no  Marie 
Louise  on  the  French  throne.  We  know  now  the 
alarm  the  expedition  caused  in  Paris.  There  were  only 
3,000  or  4,000  French  troops  in  Flanders.  Chatham 
could  have  landed  at  Ostend  and  marched  his  men  to 
Antwerp,  done  his  work  and  then  returned  in  the 
transports.  The  latter  could  easily  have  made  their 
way  up  the  Scheldt.  The  French  Government  had 
made  no  preparations  to  defend  it.  Belgium  and 
Holland  would  have  welcomed  the  English  as  saviours, 
for  they  were  suffering  severely  from  the  loss  of  their 
maritime  trade.  By  settling  down  before  Flushing, 
amid  fever  and  fog,  our  commanders  ruined  a  campaign 
which  was  admirably  conceived  as  a  means  of  effecting 
a  decisive  diversion  at  a  critical  moment.  The  result  of 
its  failure  was  that  Napoleon  made  a  brilliant  peace. 

After  Walcheren  Blakeney  returned  to  the  Peninsula 
and  took  part  in  the  operations  which  ended  in  the 
ejection  of  the  French  from  Spain.  He  bears  witness 
constantly  to  the  heroism  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
incapacity  of  their  officers.  The  same  story  might  be 
told  to-day.  As  for  the  French,  directly  they  began  to 
give  way  their  paths  lay  in  slippery  places.  Their 
experience  in  endeavouring  to  keep  Joseph  on  the 
throne  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Allies  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  with  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Though  Joseph  was  no  genius,  Napoleon  never  treated 
his  brother  with  common  fairness.  He  plundered  his 
principal  subjects  and  then  blamed  him  for  wasting  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  ten  leading  families  in  Spain  and  also 
the  wool  crop  belonging  to  the  chief  gentry  of  the 
provinces,  amounting  in  all  to  at  least  ^8,000,000. 
The  Government  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  never  had  a 
chance.  The  marshals  were  no  better  treated. 
Napoleon  would  never  understand  that  fighting  and 
disease  were  continually  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
their  men,  and  insisted  on  counting  them  at  the  same 
figure  as  they  stood  at  when  first  they  set  out.  Con- 
tinual attempts  to  direct  affairs  from  a  distance  insured 
failure,  and  finally  Massena  was  made  the  scapegoat 
for  having  consented  to  carry  out  orders  from  home 
which  he  knew  to  be  wrong. 

Immense  credit  is  due  to  Wellington  for  his  success 
in  spite  of  the  home  Government,  but  the  French 
marshals  were  no  less  hampered  in  all  their  operations. 
Had  Napoleon  sent  70,000  men  into  Spain  in  181 1  the 
English  must  have  been  driven  out.  His  encroach- 
ments on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequent 
entanglements  with  Russia,  saved  the  situation  for  us. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  French  soldier's  view 
of  these  matters  as  compared  with  the  English  should 
supplement  this  book  with  the  second  volume  of 
Marbot's  "  Memoires."  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
latter  attributes  many  of  our  victories  to  the  straight 
shooting  of  our  men,  and  their  formation  in  two  lines. 
Wellington  hardly  did  justice  to  his  own  soldiers.  But 
the  most  unpleasant  reflexion  for  an  Englishman  arises 
from  the  difference  between  the  generous  treatment  of 
his  junior  officers  by  Napoleon,  and  the  contemptuous 
refusal  on  the  part  of  our  War  Office  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  a  hero  like  Blakeney  because  he  had  no  back- 
stairs influence  to  help  him. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

"Theories  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  By 
James  Marchant.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
1899. 

THIS  is  a  well-arranged  little  book  treating  of  the 
crucial  and  always  urgent  question  on  which  the 
validity  of  Christian  belief  in  the  last  resort  depends. 
It  is  dedicated  "  to  aU  who  doubl  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  Dead,"  and  its  method  is  to 
examine  in  succession  the  various  naturalistic  theories 
which  have  been  put  forward  of  late  years,  and  which 


have  still  a  measure  of  acceptance.    Many,  if  not  all, 
of  these  theories  are  certainly  untenable  :  raising  more 
difficulties  than  they  solve.     So  far  Mr.  Marchant  is 
successful,  but  when  he  leaves  the  comparatively  easy 
task   of  criticising   theories   which   he   rejects,  and 
attempts  the  far  more  formidable  undertaking  of  stating 
the  Christian  theory  in  a  coherent  and  intelligible  way, 
he  is  far  less  satisfactory.     His  attitude  towards  the 
New   Testament   documents   is   too   rigidly  conser- 
vative  to   admit   of   any   really   serviceable  discus- 
sion   of    the    testimonies    they    record.       In  the 
opening  chapter  he  very  wisely  deprecates  an  undue 
insistence   on    "the   legal   or  historical  evidence  of 
the  bare  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
points  out  very  justly  that  "the  absence  from  the 
Gospels  of  an  elaborate  historical  proof  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  evidence  that  the  writers  did  not  think  of  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  history. "    But  he  does  not  grasp  the 
consequences  of  thus  subordinating  the  historical  to 
other  non-historical  conceptions  of  the  fact  :  nor  is  he 
conscious  that  behind  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament  documents,  and  that  of  the  bona- 
fides  of  their  writers  there  is  the  more  important  and 
complex  question  of  the  actual  worth  of  their  testimony. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  burning  question   of  Christian 
exegetics.   Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness 
the  conditions  under  which  the  men  of  the  first  century 
thought  and  wrote  ?     That  their  notions  as  to  the 
credible   were  strangely   unlike   our    own  is   plain ; 
that     they     were      governed     by  presuppositions 
which  we  in  no  way  share  is  equally  plain.  Bishop 
Westcott,    who    certainly   makes   the   most   of  the 
evidence  for  the   traditional   Christian  view,  admits 
the  influence  of  contemporary  ideas  on  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  Evangelic  history.    "As  a  matter  of 
experience  the  popular  conceptions  of  a  carnal  Resur- 
rection very  speedily  overpowered  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  early  Church."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  that  the  New  Testament  itself  has 
escaped  the  materialising  influence  of  Rabbinic  ideas  : 
Mr.  Marchant  quotes  with  approval  the  language  of 
Pere  Didon  as  to  the  Risen  Body  of  Christ.     "  It 
acquires    a    sort    of    spirituality.      Matter    with  its 
grossness  and  denseness  troubles  it  no  more,  it  is 
possessed  of  a  subtlety  which  can  penetrate  matter.  It 
is  no  longer   controlled  by  laws  of  gravitation,  no 
longer    limited     by    space  :    it    is    as    swift  and 
agile  as  the  will  which  moves  it,  and  whose  perfect 
instrument  it  is.     It  becomes  palpable  and  visible  at 
pleasure  ;  it  appears  and  disappears  as  it  chooses." 
This    is  no    doubt  a   fair    summary  of  much  that 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  certainly  omits 
much.    Unless  in  theological  discussions  words  are  to 
bear  no  recognised  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile such  a  body  as  Pere  Didon  describes  with  the  lan- 
guage used  both  by  S.  Luke  and  by  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  about  the  Risen  Christ.  We  gather  that 
Mr.   Marchant  designs  his  little  book  for  circulation 
among  the  artisans  and  clerks  who  live  in  such  districts 
as  the  Barking  Rural   Deaneries,  in  which  he  has 
carried  on  successful  work  as  "  Evidential  Lecturer." 
Those  classes  are  unstable  and  uneducated,  apt  to  take 
up  with  new  notions,  and  greatly  swayed  by  rhetorical 
appeals  to  their  emotions.     They  have  little  power  of 
original,  and  less  of  sustained  thought  :  it  may  well  be 
that  a  bright,  readable,  and  effective  demolition  of  cur- 
rent errors  may  be  of  considerable  service  to  them  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  supplied  in  this  little  book. 


SIR  MOUNTSTUART  GRANT-DUFF'S  DIARY. 

"  Notes  from  a  Diary  kept  chiefly  in  Southern  India, 
1881-1886."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart 
E.  Grant-Duff,  G.C.S.I.'  2  vols.   London  :  Murray. 

1S99. 

THE  old  jest  ov  er  the  degrees  of  comparison  :  Duff 
—  Duffer— Grant-Dull'  funis  abundant  justification 
in  this  most  egregious  example  of  egotism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  feel  atigry  with  a  man  who  can  thus  ingenu- 
ously expose  his  foibles,  but  it  is  ;i  little  Surprising  that 
such'  works  apparently  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  a 
pettier  but  no  less  cruel  practical  joke  than  that  recently 
perpetrated  by  the   Liberal  party  in  subjecting  poor 
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Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  a  leader.  Surely  Sir  Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff  must  have  possessed  some  candid  friend  or 
at  least  a  familiar  secretary,  who  might  have  warned 
him.  But  apparently  the  jest  was  too  rich  to  be 
foregone. 

Sir  Mountstuart  solemnly  commits  to  a  diary  the 
daily  twaddle,  from  which  even  the  greatest  are  not 
exempt.  He  must  have  enjoyed  many  interesting 
and  important  political  experiences  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  but  these  are  all  deliberately  excluded 
from  the  present  publication  in  favour  of  references 
to  the  arrival  of  the  mails,  extracts  from  his 
favourite  authors,  a  grand  display  of  naturalist's 
dry  lore,  and  every  anecdote  which  had  been  filtering 
through  the  clubs  for  years.  Every  little  compliment 
ever  paid  him  is  duly  treasured  up,  and  we  learn  from 
extracts  of  correspondence  received  how  "the  bright 
Pauline "  discoursed  much  of  him  and  his  pleasant 
letters ;  how,  two  years  later,  she  received  and  was 
much  interested  by  another  letter  ;  how  "  Dyer  writes, 
'  It  is  really  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
Farewell  Minute;'"  and  how  "  Godley  closes  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  following  sentences,  '  Your  Review 
Minute  is  a  most  interesting  document,  and  I  am 
gradually  going  through  it.  Would  that  all  Minutes 
were  as  readable  ! ' "  And  there  is  a  characteristic 
entry  :  "  1886.  April  13.  As  I  returned  from  a  walk 
with  Captain  Bagot  in  the  early  evening,  we  found  my 
wife  reading  Ariosto  under  one  of  the  great  shola 
trees  on  the  lawn,  while  her  rose-headed  parakeet 
PaliEornis  columboides ,  her  young  green  parrot  Palce- 
ornis  torqualus,  and  a  tame,  but  angry,  little  creature, 
about  whose  species  we  are  not  very  certain,  climbed 
hard  by  in  a  bush  of  Tecoma  Jasminoides.  15.  European 
mail  arrives." 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  not  to  note  the  extreme 
good-nature  which  colours  the  whole  work — when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  a  man,  always  dwell 
on  his  good-nature — and  we  may  at  least  express 
gratitude  that  the  author  has  refrained  from  his  ex- 
pressed intention  of  incorporating  two  Blue  Books. 
Some  isolated  stories  are  really  funny.  He  once 
received  from  market-people  at  Trichinopoly  the  follow- 
ing petition  : 

"  The  Almighty  God, 

Care  of 
The  Right  Honourable 
Mountstuart  E.  Grant-Duff, 
Governor  of  Madras." 

Here  is  an  "Office  note  :  office  cat,  by  reason  of  death 
of  rats,  daily  growing  lean.  Will  Superintendent 
please  increase  the  contingent  allowance  for  her  re- 
storation to  stoutness  ?  "  In  announcing  a  death, 
native  printers  were  responsible  for  the  plea  :  "  Fiends 
are  requested  to  accept  the  intimation."  The  stories 
culled  from  English  correspondence  are  generally  old 
friends,  as,  for  instance,  "  Why  did  the  priest  and 
Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ? — Because  they  knew 
that  he  had  been  robbed  already."    But  many  of  us  will 

find  refreshment  in  the  exclamation  of  "  Lord   ," 

when  condoled  with  on  a  death  :  "  Yes,  that  is  the 
nuisance  of  growing  old, — one  loses  all  one's  friends, 
4  them  !  " 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

"  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament."  By  Professor  E.  Kautzsch. 
Translated  by  John  Taylor.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  1898. 

TT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  reached  a 
J-  new  stage  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  A  broad 
basis  of  well-established  results  has  been  secured  ;  and 
criticism  can  now  speak  with  an  authority  which 
belongs  to  a  consensus  of  trained  opinion.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  temper  of  advanced  scholarship  seemed 
to  cautious  and  reverent  minds  to  be  both  arbitrary 
and  destructive.  But  an  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years  will  go 


far  to  remove  any  fears  of  this  kind.  Criticism  can 
no  longer  be  discredited  as  so  much  arbitrary  specula- 
tion ;  it  has  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those 
whose  reverence  or  orthodoxy  might  be  open  to 
question.  Professor  Kautzsch's  "  Abriss  der  Geschichte 
des  alttestamentlichen  Schrifttums  "  (an  appendix  to  his 
critical  translation  of  the  Old  Testament),  now  published 
in  English,  admirably  shows  how  much  criticism 
is  doing  to  commend  itself  to  general  acceptance  ;  it  is- 
at  once  authoritative,  sober,  and  religious.  Within 
the  compass  of  about  200  pages,  an  outline  is  given 
of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  brief,  but 
complete  enough  for  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is 
generally  more  interested  in  the  results  than  in  the 
process  of  criticism.  The  various  documents  and 
books  are  treated  in  chronological  order,  an  instructive 
arrangement  which  makes  it  easy  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  the  literature  gradually  grew  up. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  unification  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  of  literature,  from  ancient  folk-songs  and  legends 
down  to  systematic  legal  codes,  under  the  influence 
of  certain  ideas  which  predominated  at  different  periods. 
This  influence  was  twofold  ;  it  declared  itself  in  the 
characteristic  products  of  the  Israelite  genius,  prophecy 
and  law.  The  task  which  criticism  has  so  successfully 
accomplished  is  the  exact  definition  of  the  various 
elements  in  this  compilation — the  great  historical  work 
from  Gen.  i.  to  2  Kings  xxv.,  of  the  original  sources 
which  it  incorporated,  and  of  the  influences  which 
controlled  the  compilers.  In  the  domain  of  prophecy, 
again,  criticism  has  rendered  equally  important  service. 
It  has  elucidated  the  historical  character  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  brought  them  into  vital  connexion  with 
the  movements,  needs,  and  crises  of  the  times.  To 
have  done  this  is  to  have  breathed  into  prophecy  the 
spirit  of  a  new  life. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  to  be  found  in 
Professor  Kautzsch's  book,  put  clearly  and  briefly. 
The  critical  treatment  is  not  allowed  to  obscure  the 
religious  significance  of  the  ancient  scripture.  The 
author's  point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  remark  on  Ecclesiastes  (p.  163)  :  "  It  pro- 
claims with  clear  voice  the  truth  which  was  obviously 
beyond  the  ken  both  of  its  author  and  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Canon,  that  in  it,  and  in  all  the  books  which  had 
preceded,  the  last  word  of  consolation  and  salvation  for 
mankind  had  not  yet  been  spoken.  They  all  are  but 
forerunners  and  preparers  of  the  way  of  that  infinitely 
Greater  One  who  has  spoken  it."  Dr.  Taylor's  trans- 
lation is  sufficiently  readable,  though  often  clumsy  and 
laboured. 


COMMERCIAL  CUBA. 

"  Commercial  Cuba  :  a  Book  for  Business  Men."  By 
Wm.  J.  Clark.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1899. 

MR.  CLARK  has  prepared  his  book  with  a  special 
eye  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Cuba.  The 
chapters  on  the  geography  of  the  island,  its  climate, 
population,  and  so  forth,  all  have  a  bearing  upon  this 
aspect,  and  may,  therefore,  be  recommended  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  country  and  the  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  its  people.  They  may  also  be  commended 
to  those  who  have  no  business  concerns  with  the  island, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  found  nothing 
particularly  novel  in  the  author's  account  of  the  social 
side  of  life  in  Cuba,  unless  it  be  when  he  is  dealing  with 
the  lesser  known  provinces.  Havana  itself  is  so  well 
known  that  we  doubt  if  anything  new  remained  to  be 
discovered  in,  and  said  about,  it.  What  is  undoubtedly 
of  more  value  is  the  information  which  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  gather  as  to  the  cultivation  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  island.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  America  will  make  of  them.  Sugar  and  tobacco 
constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  The  late 
revolt  naturally  interfered  with,  but  over  a  million 
tons  of  the  first,  and  over  half  a  million  bales  of 
the  second,  were  produced  in  the  last  clear  year  of 
peace.  As  showing  the  importance  of  Cuba  in  relation 
to  cane  sugar,  it  may  be  added  that  in  that  year  it 
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accounted  for  close  upon  one-third  of  the  world's 
output.  As  for  tobacco  culture,  there  is  no  soil  equal 
to  that  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  which  covers  all  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  western  portion  of 
the  province  of  Havana. 

In  normal  seasons  the  tobacco  industry  gives  employ- 
ment to  something  like  80,000  people.  It  is  rather 
curious  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Germans, 
foreigners  have  not  been  conspicuously  successful, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Cuba.  If  there  be  any  valid  reason  for  this,  it 
is  always  possible  for  the  foreigner  to  "  get  there  " 
by  purchasing  the  raw  material  for  manufacture — a 
line  of  action  that  is  being  increasingly  adopted  by 
some  of  the  big  factories  controlled  by  men  of  Spanish 
blood.  The  climate  has  a  bad  reputation,  but,  like  the 
curate's  egg,  parts  of  it  are  excellent,  and  even  in  the 
lowlands  and  the  swamps,  where  "God  and  the  yellow 
fever"  did  far  more  than  the  insurgent  machetes  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  simple  precau- 
tions do  much  to  obviate  danger.  The  plains  and  hills 
of  the  interior  are  exceedingly  healthy,  and  in  some 
parts  of  this  territory  the  death-rate  is  perhaps  as  low 
as  any  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  these  are  the  parts  which  will  have  attrac- 
tions for  the  new  settler,  and  nearly  all  the  cities  are  at 
present  insanitary,  though  good  boards  of  health  would 
soon  make  a  difference  in  the  death-rate. 


JAPANESE  WOODCARVING. 

"A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Woodcarving  according  to 
the  Japanese  Method."  By  Chas.  Holme.  London: 
The  Studio  Offices.  1899. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  artistic  perception 
of  the  Japanese,  once  so  perfect,  has  decreased  as 
their  intercourse  with  the  Western  world  has  increased. 
Ever  since  the  opening  of  their  ports  to  European 
traders,  the  exquisite  fitness  of  all  decoration  and  the 
imaginative  suggestiveness  with  which  natural  forms 
were  treated  have  given  place  to  a  naturalism,  mar- 
vellous in  its  fidelity,  but  lacking  the  truer,  decorative 
qualities  of  the  earlier  work.  This  change  of  treatment 
is  very  apparent  in  Mr.  Holme's  small  manual  on 
woodcarving,  which  consists  of  drawings  of  the 
models  for  beginners  set  in  the  carving  class  at 
the  Tokio  University  College.  The  graduation  of 
the  whole  series  is  admirable  and  the  mastery  gained 
over  tools  and  materials  which  would  result  from 
such  instruction  must  be  great,  but  the  designs 
themselves  are  far  too  naturalistic  to  promise  well 
for  the  pupil's  artistic  development.  In  the  search 
after  absolute  fidelity  to  nature  all  the  humour,  which 
lent  such  charm  to  the  more  conventional  treatment  of 
animal  life  in  the  best  periods  of  Japanese  art,  has  been 
lost  and  we  are  asked  to  content  ourselves  instead  with 
a  carved  study  of  sleeping  birds,  whose  every  feather  is 
zoologically  correct. 

But  Mr.  Holme  has  not  issued  his  book  with  the 
object  of  showing  how  Japanese  art  is  deteriorating  but 
rather  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  technical 
instruction  and  as  a  hint  that  we  should  do  well  to 
adopt  their  system.  As  a  suggestion  of  improvement, 
his  book  could  be  most  useful  in  the  right  hands,  for 
our  haphazard  methods  of  training  our  craftsmen  are 
notorious.  Unhappily,  we  fear,  from  long  experience 
of  the  ways  of  technical  instructors,  that  what  Mr. 
Holme  means  as  a  mere  suggestion  will  be  used,  as  it 
stands,  for  class  teaching  and  will  thus  only  further 
confuse  our  luckless  art  students.  If  we  are  to  have 
decorative  art,  which  shall  worthily  express  the  thought 
of  the  present  day,  our  workmen  must  be  trained,  not 
only  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  right  treatment  of 
materials,  but,  also,  in  the  true  conventionalisation  of 
natural  forms.  They  must  learn  to  interpret  nature  not 
as  she  appeared  to  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  or 
to  Japanese  of  the  eighteenth  but  as  we,  in  England, 
understand  her  to-day.  Until  the  authorities  realise 
this,  all  the  money  expended  by  County  Councils  and 
other  bodies  upon  technical  art  classes  will  have  little 
effect. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Love  Story  of  Margaret  Wynne."  By  Adeline- 
Sergeant.    London  :  F.  V.  White.  1899. 

"Brown,  V.C."  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London  :  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 

"John  Bede's  Wife."  By  Cecil  Wentworth.  London: 
Digby,  Long.  1899. 

"  Lady  Lanark's  Paying  Guest."  3y  Gertrude  Forde. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1898. 

"  Philip  Helmore,  Priest."  By  K.  A.  Howarth.  London  : 
Downey.  1899. 

"In  Storm  and  Strife."  By  Jean  Middlemass.  London: 
Digby,  Long.  1899. 

SO  singular  an  output  of  effete  fiction  as  the  collection 
before  us  is  at  least  calculated  to  astonish  the  intel- 
ligent reader.  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  may 
have  appealed  to  the  guileless  imagination  of  our  fore- 
fathers. When  however  the  poet  perceived  the  shifting 
condition  of  the  old  order  he  was  discreetly  silent  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  machinery  upon  which  it  worked. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  novel- writing  as  in  other  trades  it 
has  fallen  to  two  classes  of  workmen  ;  the  older  sort 
who  refuse  to  desert  their  ancient  tools,  and  the 
younger  who  from  time  to  time  try  their  prentice  hands 
thereon. 

Our  forefathers  were  as  little  children  who  loved  to 
make  believe.  And  something  of  the  same  primitive 
race-instinct  remains  to-day  no  doubt  with  the  average 
novel-reader.  The  world  which  appeals  to  him  is 
precisely  the  world  affected  by  the  six  writers  of  the 
six  novels  before  us.  It  is  a  purely  imaginary  world, 
dotted  thick  as  blackberries  with  lords  and  ladies  of 
high  degree.  Its  saints  are  acutely  holy,  while  its 
villains  could  give  Iago  points.  If  after  reading  one 
of  them  or  their  like,  the  purchaser  who  has  paid  his 
six  shillings  protests  against  the  quality  of  his  bargain, 
he  is  well  within  his  rights.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
fare  is  to  his  mind,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
him  that  he  can  obtain  precisely  the  same  class  of 
article,  differing  only  in  quality,  for  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  per  cent,  less  than  the  sum  he  has  expended. 
To  take  each  of  these  novels  separately  is  to  take  so 
many  striking  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  The  hero 
of  "The  Love  Story  of  Margaret  Wynne"  is  the  most 
supremely  foolish  youth  up  to  date.  His  name  was 
Bayard  and  he  chose  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  crime  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
his  nature  to.  "  Brown  V.C."  was  in  his  beginnings 
a  beauteous  babe  deserted  by  a  beauteous  mother.  He 
first  won  fame  and  honour  off  his  own  bat,  so  to  speak, 
and  then  turned  out  to  be  a  peer  of  high  degree.  As 
he  had  previously  engaged  the  affections  of  the  supposed 
heiress  to  his  dominions,  his  affairs  settled  themselves 
with  charming  regularity.  "John  Bede  "  married  his 
wife  after  drinking  not  wisely  but  too  well.  On  coming 
to  his  sober  senses  he  failed  to  recognise  her  and  was 
thus  afforded  the  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  and 
marrying  her  afresh.  As  he  had  managed  to  sandwich 
in  yet  another  wife  in  the  interval  matters  might 
have  been  complicated  had  not  the  latter  obligingly 
died  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  "  Lady  Lanark's 
Paying  Guest"  was  an  American  servant-maid 
who  having  cast  herself  into  the  arms  of 
London  society  was  rapturously  received  there.  She 
was  as  good  as  gold  and  presumably  sane,  yet  the 
butterfly  attack  of  a  young  lordling  on  her  character 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  her  off  the  field.  "  Philip 
Helmore,  Priest"  is  an  unwholesome  story  of  a  man 
with  a  Past.  The  Past  never  ceased  from  troubling 
until  he  managed  to  turn  it  into  a  sinful  present  and 
himself  into  a  saint,  thus  proving  himself  a  very  experi- 
mental philosopher  indeed.  The  last  book  of  all  which 
ends  these  strange  eventful  histories  under  review 
is  "  In  Storm  and  Strife,"  and  in  absurd  incongruity  it 
blends,  transcends,  the  rest. 

"  One  Poor  Scruple."  By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green.  1899. 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  is  in  a  position  to  writa  of 
Catholic  society  from  the  inside,  and  she  has  done  so  in 
a  remarkable  novel  with  a  candour  that  will  render  her 
work  attractive  to  thoughtful  persons  beyond  the  pale. 
The  heroine  is  a  widow  whose  marriage  has  brought 
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her  into  a  family  of  what  one  of  her  friends  calls  old- 
world  Roman  Catholics.  She  engages  herself  to  a  man 
with  a  divorced  wife  somewhere  in  the  background,  and 
the  scruple  she  feels,  becomes  paramount  on  the  insist- 
ence of  a  sister-in-law.  The  plot  outlined  baldly  thus 
sounds  slight,  but  the  book  is  neither  bold  nor  slight, 
it  is  excellently  written  and  every  character  is  well 
drawn.  Notable  too  is  its  absolute  fairness,  which 
leaves  the  reader  to  weigh  the  heroine's  scruple  for 
himself,  aided  but  not  biassed  by  the  author.  It  has  its 
faults  of  detail  ;  the  author  is  too  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  her  minor  characters,  too  prone  to  give  their 
reflections  in  detail,  where  their  actions  should  be 
narrated,  and  their  motives  inferred  ;  it  is  a  fault  that 
tends  to  destroy  symmetry  and  balance.  The  writer's 
French  quotations  too,  and  her  initials  and  dashes  for 
names,  are  minor  matters  for  consideration  in  future 
work,  but  "One  Poor  Scruple"  as  a  whole  is  a  book 
that  should  make  its  mark. 

"Wild  Humphrey  Kynaston,  the  Robber  Troglodyte." 
By  Henry  Hudson.    London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1899. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  had  one  good  idea  and  a  great  many 
bad  ones.  The  good  idea  consisted  in  investigating 
the  story  of  a  fifteenth-century  outlaw,  whose  cave  is 
still  one  of  the  sights  of  a  village  in  Shropshire.  There 
must  be  many  interesting  places  in  England  possessing 
traditions  which  would  repay  research,  and  had  Mr. 
Hudson  been  content  to  set  forth  a  sober  narrative  of 
his  discoveries,  we  had  willingly  accorded  him  the 
indulgence  for  which  he  craves.  But  when,  without  a 
shred  of  imagination  or  vestige  of  literary  aptitude,  he 
proceeds  to  issue  a  pretentious  romance,  ornamented 
with  his  own  portrait  and  two  others  equally  un- 
interesting, of  an  obscure  colonel,  who  marshalled  him 
through  the  British  Museum,  he  only  courts  ridicule,  if 
not  disaster.  His  affectation  of  a  mediaeval  style  is 
peculiarly  aggressive,  but  perhaps  the  following  charac- 
teristic passage  will  need  the  supreme  effort  to  shrive  : 
"  Gentle  reader,  if  I  weary  you  not  with  my  simple 
narrative,  follow  me  through  to  the  end  and  learn,  yea 
learn,  how  true  love  and  manly  devotion  ennobles  (sic) 
frail  humanity."  We  have  followed  him,  as  he  desired, 
but  the  only  lesson  we  have  learned,  yea  learned,  is 
that  so  much  weariness  is  a  sore  test  of  any  residue  of 
gentleness. 

"A  Modern  Mercenary."    By  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard 
(E.  and  H.  Heron).    London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1899. 

"  E.  and  H.  Heron"  must  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
they  are  not  quite  so  light  in  touch,  so  dexterous  in 
difficulties,  so  convincingly  veracious  in  narrating  the 
impossible  as  the  author  with  whom  they  challenge 
comparison,  but  they  have  written  a  very  good  story 
full  of  thrilling  adventure,  and  containing  some  smart 
dialogue.  The  Modern  Mercenary  serves  in  the 
Ducal  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maii.su,  which  is  not  very 
noticeable  even  on  the  largest-sized  map  of  Europe. 
He  serves  with  the  courage  and  loyalty  that  befit  an 
English  gentleman  and  he  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
end  just  as  the  waters  of  conspiracy  have  almost  sub- 
merged him,  as  an  English  gentleman  enjoying  his 
proper  proportion  of  good  luck  is  expected  to  do  in 
such  circumstances.  He  and  the  lady  to  whom  he 
finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  attach  himself  would  gain 
more  sympathy  if  their  mutual  love  was  less  ambigu- 
ously manifested  in  its  earlier  stages. 

"The  Amazing  Lady,"  by  M.  Bowles  (Heinemann)  is 
something  of  a  survival.  The  type  certainly  still  exists 
among  us,  but  its  vogue  in  fiction  is  more  or  less  over. 
The  "amazing  lady"  has  ceased  to  amaze  between 
book-covers,  though  her  influence  is  an  essentially 
modern  one  and  possibly  as  strong  as  ever.  She  is 
"  precious "  of  speech,  morbid  of  mind,  full  of  the 
neurotic's  conception  of  passion  while  shrinking  from 
that  robust  physical  development  of  it  which  is  all  that 
passion  means  to  the  greater  number  of  her  lovers. 
The  type  is  drawn  with  some  power,  and  the  author 
has  a  certain  terseness  in  dialogue  that  tells  :  the  chief 
faults  of  the  book  are  its  somewhat  strained  clever- 
ness which  never  relaxes,  and  a  working  to  death  of 
the  verb  "to  commence."  Magda  is  for  ever  "com- 
mencing" to  dress  or  to  undress  or  to  read  :  she  never 
"  begins  "  anything. 


"  Rupert  Armstrong."  By  O.  Shakespear.  London 
and  New  York  :  Harper. 
Rupert  Armstrong  is  a  successful  artist  who  degrades 
his  art  by  pot-boiling,  endeavours  when  too  late  to 
return  to  his  early  ideals,  and  fails  pitiably.  The  novel 
is  instinct  with  life  and  has  considerable  literary  merit. 
The  characters  are  no  mere  abstractions.  Rupert 
Armstrong  merely  flits  across  the  earlier,  though  he 
takes  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  later,  pages, 
and  the  interest  does  not  centre  so  much  round  him, 
as  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect,  as  round  the  love 
of  Agatha  Armstrong's  friend  Clare  Garton  for  her 
tutor,  Maurice  Wootton,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
Agatha's  character  and  the  ascendency  which  she 
slowly  gains  over  the  father  from  whose  authority  she 
has  been  free  during  her  earlier  years.  The  autobio- 
graphical form  in  which  the  story  is  cast  is  handled 
with  undeniable  skill. 

"The  Cure  of  St.   Philippe."    A  Story   of  French- 
Canadian  Politics.    By  Francis  W.  Grey.   London  : 
Digby,  Long.  1899. 
This  novel,  of  a  certainty,  can  only  afford  interest  to 
French-Canadians.    The  author  knows  well  what  he  is 
writing  about,  and  deals  cleverly  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  mixed  inhabitants  of  St.  Philippe,  in  New  France. 
But  he  fails  entirely  to  interest  the  reader,  for  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  Canadian  parochial  and  political 
intrigues.    The  style  is  good,  and  the  character  of 
the  Bishop  of  Richelieu  well  drawn. 

"Life  at  Twenty."  By  Charles  Russell  Morse. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
Very  enigmatic  pages  indeed  !  Here  are  fluency, 
bursts  of  fun — high  spirits,  irony,  sarcasm,  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  good  character-sketching  :— a  narra- 
tive without  beginning  or  end,  continuity,  or  interest. 
But  the  author  must  try  again,  he  is  not  without  ideas. 

In  "Two  Men  o'  Mendip  "  (Longmans),  Walter 
Raymond  gives  us  the  best  work  that  has  yet  come 
from  his  pen.  The  groundwork  is  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  in  Somersetshire,  a  county — too  much 
neglected  by  other  novelists — for  which  the  author  has 
obviously  the  love  born  of  close  acquaintance  with  its 
rocks  and  valleys  ;  but  the  vivid  descriptions  of  rural 
scenes  and  rural  manners  only  throw  into  stronger 
relief  the  havoc  wrought  by  human  passion,  and  the 
ghastly  denouement  convinces  the  reader's  reason 
against  all  the  promptings  of  his  heart.  Altogether  a 
strong  tale  well  told,  with  a  terrible  use  of  irony,  in 
the  Greek  sense,  such  as  few  English  writers  have 
attempted  and  still  fewer  have  attained. 

"Frank  Redland,  Recruit,"  by  Mrs.  Coulson  Kerna- 
han  (John  Long)  opens  badly,  with  every  promise  of 
a  plot  of  hoary  antiquity  and  deplorable  triteness,  but 
improves  as  it  proceeds.  It  is  not  unreadable  on  the 
whole,  though  weaker  in  more  respects  than  "  Tre- 
winnot  of  Guy's."  Fanchette  is  an  impossible  ingenue, 
with  her  phenomenal  innocence,  almost  amounting  to 
imbecility,  at  one  moment,  and  her  quite  sufficiently 
sagacious  "  womanliness "  at  the  next.  The  plot  is 
fantastic  without  much  imagination  to  justify  its  im- 
probabilities. The  title  is  entirely  misleading'  and  so  is 
the  picture  on  the  cover,  for  the  book  has  nothing  to 
do  with  barrack  life. 

"The  Resident  Councillor,"  by  Mrs.  Egerton 
Eastwick  ("Straits  Times"  Press,  Singapore)  has 
merits.  The  local  colour  is  well  done  and  picturesque, 
the  style  is  cultivated,  and  the  character  of  the  Resident 
Councillor  himself  capitally  worked  out  and  convincing. 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  has  perhaps  a  touch  of  the  blameless 
adventuress  of  fiction,  and  "  Chippy "  is  a  clumsier 
portrait  than  his  brother  :  his  pranks,  such  as  the 
removal  of  the  Queen's  picture,  seem  a  little  pointless. 
But,  on  the  whole,  "The  Resident-Councillor"  is  a 
novel  above  the  average. 

"Monica's  Mistake,"  by  Nella  Parker  (Routledge), 
is  a  little  less  feeble  than  its  title.  Monica  placidly 
marries  her  first  suitor  at  the  suggestion  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
(literal)  alarms  and  excursions  that  follow.  The  real 
lover  who  is  inevitably  to  be  rewarded  in  the  end, 
dogs  her  footsteps  untiringly. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

<(Life  of  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York."  By 
Bernard  W.  Kelly.    London  :  Washbourne.  1899. 

SO  much  has  been  written  about  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  that 
it  is  surprising  we  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  bio- 
graphy of  Cardinal  York.  The  subject  is  one  which  might  well 
have  inspired  a  larger  work,  and  this,  with  the  long  neglected 
life  of  the  Old  Chevalier,  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  when 
some  zealous  historian  shall  have  obtained  access  to  the 
jealously  preserved  manuscripts  at  Windsor  and  Rome.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Kelly's  little  book  must  be  welcomed  with  cordiality 
so  far  as  it  goes.  The  chief  defects  are  evidently  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  space,  but  we  must  regret  that  the  author's 
modesty  should  have  withheld  from  us  any  attempt  at  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  Cardinal's  character.  This,  however,  we  are  able 
to  glean  from  the  facts,  which  are  very  ably  marshalled. 
Though  he  possessed  none  of  the  headlong  vivacity  which  has 
endeared  his  brother  to  all  lovers  of  romance,  the  traditional 
charm  of  his  family,  the  glamour  of  his  goodness  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  charity  were  ever  conspicuous  within  the 
modest  lines  which  contented  him.  The  one  slur,  which  the 
assiduity  of  political  antagonists  has  succeeded  in  fixing  upon 
his  character,  is  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  involved  in  the  accept- 
ance of  alms  from  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pension  was  regarded  by 
him,  and  indeed  admitted  by  George  III.,  as  an  old 
debt  for  arrears  from  a  parliamentary  grant  to  Mary 
of  Modena.  This  explains  not  merely  the  Cardinal's 
acceptance  of  money  at  a  time  of  sore  stress, 
when  he  was  a  refugee  from  revolution,  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  annuity  after  his  return  to  his  bishoprick. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
Canova's  monument  in  S.  Peter's  was  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  defrayed  by  George  IV.,  who  only  contributed  fifty 
guineas  towards  it,  but  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  Pius  VII. 
A  real  irony  of  history  is,  however,  supplied  by  the  visit  of  a 
brother  of  George  III.  to  Frascati  to  be  touched  for  the  king's 
evil  by  King  Henry  IX.  The  Cardinal  was  certainly  more  of 
a  statesman  than  any  other  member  of  his  family,  unless  we 
except  Charles  II.,  and  his  readiness  to  compromise  a  difficult 
situation  often  enabled  him  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  brother 
and  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  distressed  Jacobites  in  a  way 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible.  But  he 
adhered  steadfastly  to  the  principles,  wherein  he  had  been 
educated,  reserving  his  royal  rights  and  recognising  the  King 
of  Sardinia  as  heir  to  them.  "  This  claim,"  says  Mr.  Kelly, 
"is  now  represented  by  the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria."  Prince  Ludwig 
is,  of  course,  her  husband,  but  that  is  a  small  error  which  may 
be  condoned  in  view  of  the  general  excellence  and  accuracy  of 
the  book  as  a  whole. 

"The  History  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  its  Environ- 
ment, its  Men  and  its  Work."    By  Eugene  Stock.  1899. 

The  policy  and  method  of  Christian  Missions  is  a  common 
subject  of  debate  ;  but  for  those  who  accept  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  command  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  missions  is  closed.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  there  has 
never  been  a  time,  not  excepting  the  period  covered  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  when  the  work  of  Evangelisation  was  taken  up 
with  more  energy  by  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Two  centuries  after 
Christ  only  one-twentieth  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  Christians,  if  Bishop  Lightfoot's  conclusions  are  correct. 
Constantine  established  the  new  religion  in  312  with  questionable 
benefit  to  the  cause.  Heroic  Christians  captured  by  the  northern 
barbarians  won  their  savage  masters  to  Christ,  and  men  like 
Ulfilas  gave'  them  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  Jerome 
tells  of  Armenians  laying  down  the  quiver,  and  of  Huns  learn- 
ing the  Psalter.  Augustine  laboured  in  England,  Boniface  in 
Germany,  Anschar  among  the  Norsemen^and  yet  at  the  close 
of  the  first  millennium  the  Pagan  spirit  was  still  stronger  than 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 

In  the  period  that  followed,  missionary  work  was  generally 
supported  by  armed  force.  Fortresses  no  less  than  monasteries 
became  bases  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Six  crusades 
almost  decimated  Europe,  and  the  beginnings  of  many  reforma- 
tion movements  gave  the  Church  too  serious  work  at  home  to 
allow  leisure  for  extension  efforts  abroad.  In  spite  of  the 
heroic  work  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Raymond  Lulli  (all  too 
little  known),  the  Mohammedan  power  wrought  havoc  in  the 
lands  of  the  early  Church,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  tide  of  Christianity  had  ebbed,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  smaller  Church  than  it  had  been 
two  centuries  before.  This  is  well  and  briefly  told  by  Mr.  Stock 
in  his  first  chapters,  but  the  book  really  begins  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  a  small  section  of  the  Church 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  missions  on  the  lines  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  C.M.S.  was  founded  by  a  few  of  the  "  Serious 
Clergy"  and  their  lay  friends  at  a  time  when  the  intellectual 
triumphs  of  Butler  and  Warburton  had  silenced  the  assailants 
of  Christianity,  but  "had  left  the  higher  circles  unbelievers 
and  the  masses  of  the  poor  ignorant  and   brutal."  The 


book  is  more  than  the  history  of  the  largest  Missionary 
Society  in  the  world.  The  Society  had  relations  with  statesmen, 
bishops  and  geographers  which  compel  its  historian  to  deal 
with  the  great  features  of  National  and  Church  life.  Mr.  Stock 
has  done  this  with  fairness  and  penetration.  Though  his  ecclesi- 
astical standpoint  definitely  colours  his  work,  it  is  nowhere 
marred  by  party  unreason,  or  by  any  uncharity. 

"  Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement."  By 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  London  :  Blackie. 
1899. 

If  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  in  his  organisation  of  the 
movement,  known,  after  a  time,  by  the  name  of  Christian 
Socialism,  was  indeed  its  founder,  Charles  Kingsley  may  be 
described  as  its  poet.  This  faculty  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  who  loved  her  Devonshire  home.  From  her  he  in- 
herited his  devotion  to  the  West-country.  Six  years,  too,  of 
early  boyhood  passed  in  the  fen  country,  also  impressed  him 
with  its  mysterious  and  weird  beauty,  but  it  was  at  Clovelly 
finally,  that  he  became  so  thoroughly  well  steeped  in  the  ways 
and  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  toil.  In  this  record  of  Kingsley's 
teaching  and  influence,  the  Dean  of  Ely  has  shown  a  keen  and 
true  appreciation  of  his  earnest  efforts  ;  and  well  is  it  for  the 
young  generation  to  have  its  attention  turned  to  the  work  of 
the  man,  who  assisted  to  raise  up  the  labouring  classes, 
by  teaching  them  how  to  help  themselves.  In  the 
chapter  headed  "  Politics  for  the  People,"  whilst  treating  of 
the  eventful  year  of  1848,  when  on  the  10th  of  April,  the 
Chartist  mob  melted  away  under  torrents  of  rain,  Dr.  Stubbs 
gives  a  few  most  admirable  words  upon,  and  a  very  clear  view 
of,  the  Christian  Social  Movement.  He  lays  before  us,  more 
succinctly  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  characters  and 
individual  influences  of  the  very  remarkable  men,  who,  together 
with  Kingsley  and  Maurice,  strove  to  make  the  Life  of  Christ 
a  reality  and  a  support  to  suffering  man.  The  list  of  names  of 
the  contributors  to  "  Politics  for  the  People,"  a  weekly  journal 
which,  first  published  in  May  '48,  lived  only  seventeen  weeks, 
will  at  once  show  the  reader  to  what  fine  minds  the  Christian 
Social  Movement  appealed.  At  the  present  day,  there  are  more 
earnest  workers  than  ever — they  are  needed  more  !  Young 
men  filled  with  the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity"  should  read 
this  account  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  his  labours. 

"  The  History  of  the  Alphabet  :  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  Letters."  By  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Canon  of  York.  2  vols.  New  edition.  Arnold.  1899. 
We  reviewed  this  valuable  work  at  considerable  length  and 
with  due  respect  when  it  first  appeared  sixteen  years  ago  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  permanence  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  and  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  his  great  "History  of  the  Alphabet" 
that  after  this  interval  he  should  feel  himself  justified  in  reprint- 
ing the  original  stereotyped  plates  with  nothing  further  in  the 
way  of  alteration  than  the  appending  of  fifteen  brief  notes  which 
barely  fill  two  pages  and  do  not  even  disturb  the  pagination  of 
the  volumes.  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  learned 
Canon  to  be  able  to  state  that  none  of  the  novel  views  he  first 
propounded,  on  the  origin  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet,  and  the 
Runes,  for  exa  mple,  have  had  to  be  withdrawn  or  even  modified, 
"  as  they  have  all  been  received  by  experts  with  approval,  or  at 
all  events  with  silent  acquiescence."  The  corrections  he  makes 
are  indeed  so  trifling  that  the  first  edition  remains  practically 
unchanged.  Whether  more  were  not  necessary  is  another  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  fact  that  the  reprinting 
thus  unchanged  after  sixteen  years  of  an  elaborate  work  full  of 
minute  details  should  be  possible  at  all,  and  it  certainly  stands 
to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  printers.  The  reprint  is  of 
course  cheaper,  and  therefore  not  quite  so  handsome  as  the  first 
edition. 

"  The  New  Science  and  Art  of  Arithmetic."  London  :  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.  1899. 

An  attempt  to  teach  arithmetic  on  Heuristic  lines  by  making 
the  pupil  as  far  as  possible  a  sort  of  miniature  Newton  of  each 
rule,  is  noteworthy.  The  arithmetic  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
too  often  a  mere  book  of  recipes  for  arriving  at  certain  calcula- 
tions, but  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  calculations  was  generally 
left  to  the  imagination.  The  present  volume  of  Messrs.  Sonncn- 
schein  and  Nesbitt  should  go  far  to  replace  these  rules  or 
thumb  by  rules  of  reason.  The  arrangement  of  their  book  is 
scientific  throughout.  The  old  arithmetics  for  some  inscru- 
table reason  ended  up  with  stocks  as  if  the  money  market  was 
the  end-all  and  be-all  of  arithmetical  science.  In  fact,  they 
might  not  inappositely  be  entitled,  "  Every  man  his  own  broker." 
Messrs.  Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt  on  the  contrary  have  divided 
up  their  work  into  three  parts,  Integral,  Fractional,  and 
Approximate  calculations.  We  know  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge,  but  none  the  less  on  regarding  such  works  as  this 
new  arithmetic  we  must  confess  that  in  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  almost  Macadam-like  revolution  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  highways  and  byways  of  learning. 
"  University  Tutorial  Series  :  Practical  Lessons  in  Book-Kccp- 
ing."    London  :  W.  B.  Clive.  1899. 

The  coupon  system  knows  no  bounds.  After  over-running 
the  evening  papers  it  has  now  attacked  school  books.  The 
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present  volume  before  us  ought  rather  to  be  entitled  a  practical 
lesson  in  gambling  than  in  book-keeping,  for  it  offers  on  a  fly- 
leaf various  cash  prizes  to  intending  candidates  for  public 
examinations  who  shall  buy  the  book.  Surely  we  have  enough 
prizes  and  rewards  already  without  giving  further  extension  to 
the  "  pot-hunting "  spirit  which  is  rampant  enough  in  all  con- 
science. If  this  "  touting ,:  venture  succeeds  it  will  sooner  or 
later  be  impossible  for  any  school  book  to  be  published,  unless 
it  is  a  "coupon"  Caesar  or  an  "insurance  against  accidents" 
chemistry,  or  a  "  given  away  with  a  pound  of  tea  "  algebra.  As 
for  the  work  itself,  it  seems  to  carry  out  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
way  what  it  professes  ;  in  fact  it  is  not  the  book  itself  we 
u  mislike,"  but  we  strongly  "  object  to  this  manner  of  wooing  " 
the  support  of  education. 

"Memories  of  Oxford."     By  Jacques  Bardoux.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  W.  R.  Barker.    With  a  Preface  by 
Margaret  L.  Woods.    London:  F.E.Robinson.  1899. 
M.  Bardoux  has  gone  back  to  France  with  a  good  conceit  of 
himself.    Without  taking  these  diary  jottings  too  seriously,  they 
may  be  described  as  useful  to  the  student  of  our  social  life  and 
interesting  to  all  who  have  thought  over  the  possibilities  latent 
in  an  Anglo-French  entente. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS. 

A GUST  of  patriotic  pessimism  sweeps  through  the  Reviews 
for  April.  Is  our  prosperity  a  fact  or  are  we  living  in 
something  approaching  a  fool's  paradise  ?  Such  would  seem 
to  be  the  inevitable  question  after  due  study  of  the  monthly 
surveys  of  affairs.  In  the  "Contemporary"  Air.  A.  J.  Wilson 
sounds  the  note  of  alarm.  Trade  prosperity,  according  to  this 
acute  critic,  is  an  illusion  fostered  by  Government  waste.  Mr. 
Wilson  insists  that  if  the  Government  were  to  cease  to  spend 
with  a  lavish  hand,  a  period  of  stagnation  in  trade  would  occur 
which  could  not  fail  to  involve  great  suffering  and  misery.  He 
thinks,  and  is  not  alone  in  thinking,  that  we  are  beginning  to 
draw  upon  capital.  He  can  find  no  evidence  to  support  Sir 
Robert  Giffen's  assumption  that  British  investments  and 
services  abroad  bring  in  anything  like  ,£178,000,000  per  annum. 
"  Profusion  without  conscience  and  without  forethought,"  he 
says,  "  is  concurrent  with  a  period  when  the  community  is 
losing  its  wealth  in  other  directions  and  finding  its  industrial 
monopoly  invaded  at  many  points  abroad."  Equally  gloomy 
is  the  outlook  from  the  standpoint  taken  by  the  Hon.  G.  Peel 
in  the  "National  Review."  Imperial  finance  is  described  as 
suffering  from  "a  disease"  due  to  the  constantly  increasing  claims, 
for  purely  local  purposes,  made  on  the  national  purse.  Deficits 
he  regards  as  inevitable,  and  the  combination  of  burdens  now 
imposed  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  will,  in  Mr.  Peel's  opinion, 
inaugurate  some  such  cycle  of  events  as  this  :  "  First  a  sus- 
pended Sinking  Fund  ;  then  taxation  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption ;  then  the  outcry  from  the  masses  upon  this  fruit  of 
Empire  ;  and  then,  closing  the  vicious  circle,  a  poll  against 
big  England  when  really  it  is  little  England  which  is  to  blame." 
The  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  which  Mr.  Peel  refers, 
is  advocated  in  the  "  Fortnightly"  by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  who 
however  urges  that  whilst  this  generation  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  off  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  National  Debt,  Great 
Britain  may  well  extend  her  responsibilities  by  further  guaran- 
teeing local  and  colonial  debts.  As  for  the  idea  of  indirect 
taxation  it  has  less  terrors  when  looked  at  squarely  and  fairly. 
In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
regards  any  duty  on  sugar  or  com  as  a  desperate  expedient,  but 
Free-trade  is  shown  by  the  "Looker-On"  in  "Blackwood's"  to 
be  an  economic  principle  for  application  as  circumstances 
dictate — "  a  variable  expedient."  Countervailing  duties  and  the 
shilling  duty  on  corn  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  people's 
food  appreciably,  but  they  would  do  something  to  restore  trade 
to  natural  channels  and  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  anxiety.  Mr.  Greenwood  rather  deprecates  the  cry  for  new 
markets,  not  because  he  objects  to  new  markets  but  because  he 
wishes  to  see  old  markets  thoroughly  exploited.  It  is  of  course 
on  account  of  markets  which  she  was  already  exploiting  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  sorely  concerned  at  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  occupies  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  "  North  American  Review"  for  March 
with  an  article  predicting  the  "inevitable  and  not  remote" 
dissolution  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
scramble  for  "spheres  of  influence"  and  concessions,  Great 
Britain  failed  to  hold  her  own,  but  articles  in  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
and  "  Blackwood's"  by  usually  severe  critics  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Eastern  policy  show  that  she  is  doing  better.  A  more  vigorous 
diplomacy  has  followed  on  a  more  adequate  conception  of  British 
rights  and  foreign  intrigues  in  China,  with  the  result  which  is 
generally  attained  when  Great  Britain  asserts  herself  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  she  wants  and  means  to  get. 

The  deep  impression  made  on  the  public  mind  by  the 
f  Church  Crisis  "  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
ecclesiastical  articles  in  most  of  the  Reviews.  Canon  Gore,  in 
the  "  Contemporary,"  has  an  important  discussion  of  the 
unfortunate  declaration  recently  issued  by  the  English  Church 
Union.    He  frankly  admits  that  there  has  been  a  large  measure 


of  justification  for  the  alarm  provoked  by  that  untimely  pro- 
nouncement. The  ultimate  root  of  the  extravagances  of  "  knots 
of  Catholics"  is  traced  to  the  unnatural  and  humiliating 
paralysis  of  the  Church  in  certain  important  and,  indeed, 
necessary  functions.  "A  Christian  Church  .  .  .  which  exists 
with  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in  abeyance  must  be 
living  a  maimed  and  truncated  life."  The  way  of  escape  from 
present  difficulties  is  the  concession  of  real  self-government  to 
the  Church.  The  Bishops,  not  their  lawyers,  or  the  existing 
Courts,  or  any  other  Courts  in  which  non-episcopal  judges 
should  preside,  must  finally  decide  all  '•'  matters  which  touch 
vitally  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church."  Canon  Gore 
both  defends  and  criticises  the  E.C.U.  manifesto.  It  is,  he 
maintains,  quite  commonplace  and  familiar  as  a  statement  of 
the  principle  which  the  Union  stands  for,  but  it  is,  in  taste  and 
form,  very  open  to  objection.  In  truth,  having  satisfied  his 
obligation  as  a  loyal  member  of  the  Union  to  adhere  to  the 
manifesto,  the  Canon  indemnifies  himself  by  some  very  effective 
criticism  of  the  destructive  order.  Canon  Gore  is  on  strong 
ground  when  he  pleads  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Church 
Courts,  and  his  criticism  of  the  rubrics  as  patently  obsolete  and 
inadequate  is  sound  :  but  he  underrates  the  difficulties  of  the 
self-government  he  seeks,  and  he  is  too  gentle  with  the  intract- 
able individualism  now  paramount  in  the  counsels  of  the 
English  Church  Union.  Moreover,  he  exaggerates  the 
"  bondage "  of  establishment,  and  almost  totally  ignores  its 
considerable  benefits.  An  anonymous  article  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  benevolent  contempt. 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  for  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
the  lack  of  regulation  which  now  marks  the  Anglican  Confes- 
sional. "The  fact  that  any  man  of  any  age  or  reputation — or 
lack  of  it — who  is  in  priest's  orders  can  hear  confessions  from 
anybody,  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleases,  without  leave 
from  anyone  or  a  single  rule  to  restrain  him  from  any  act  of 
vulgarity  or  stupidity  or  worse,  which  may  occur  to  him,  is  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  Church  and  kingdom.  .  .  .  Auricular  con- 
fession cannot  be  stopped  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  is  not 
only  allowed  but  recommended  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and,  for 
reasons  which  are  well  known  to  everyone,  has  numerous  and 
influential  advocates.  The  question  is,  Shall  it  or  shall  it  not 
be  decently  regulated?"  This  question  ought  to  be  faced  and 
answered  by  the  responsible  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  Sir  George  Arthur  advances  once 
more  the  familiar  Ritualist  apology.  He  rehearses  effectively 
the  discreditable  record  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  courts.  Like 
Canon  Gore,  he  adduces  the  autonomy  of  the  Established  Kirk 
of  Scotland  as  proving  the  practicability  of  similar  autonomy  in 
England.  Both  lamentably  minimise  the  historical,  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  social  divergences  between  the  two  cases.  Inci- 
dentally Sir  George  is  less  than  just  to  Lord  Selborne.  In  a 
brilliant  article  in  the  "National"  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  discusses 
the  question  of  Establishment  with  characteristic  courage 
and  lucidity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up  the  Ritualist  case 
against  the  existing  courts  better  than  in  this  sentence  : — "  The 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Privy  Council  is  part  of  the  law  of 
England."  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  a  convinced  High  Churchman, 
and  he  will  make  no  terms  with  Erastianism,  but  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  worth  of  Establishment,  and  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  short  Act  granting 
legislative  powers  to  the  Convocations  the  active  source  of 
existing  discontents  might  be  finally  removed.  Suppression  he 
holds  to  be  impossible  ;  disestablishment  little  less  than  insane  : 
disruption  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  "What  then  remains? 
Nothing  but  to  establish  courts  which  would  command  the  con- 
scientious obedience  of  the  Ritualists.  Such  courts  would  set 
a  limit  to  the  Ritualist  movement.  Doubtless  it  would  be  a 
further  limit  than  many  Evangelists  would  like.  But  at  least 
they  would  (so  to  put  it)  know  the  worst."  Apart  from  its 
optimism  and  satire,  this  article  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
contribution  in  the  Reviews  to  the  discussion  of  the  "  Crisis." 

Articles  on  certain  subjects  seem  to  run  in  pairs  this  month. 
Two  papers  which  will  attract  especial  attention  just  now  are 
V.  Tschertkoff's  in  the  "  Fortnightly "  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Sutherland's  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  on  the  peace  question.  Whilst 
the  former  writing  as  a  Russian  regards  international  peace  as 
hopeless  until  human  nature  has  been  metamorphosed,  the 
latter  traces  "  the  natural  decline  of  warfare  "  and  believes  that 
"  Tsar  or  no  Tsar,  wars  are  eventually  doomed."  Universal 
peace  we  glean  will  become  possible  about  the  end  of  the 
twenty-third  century.  Two  articles  deal  with  old  age  pen- 
sions ;  that  in  the  "Contemporary"  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Nash 
favours  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  as  "the  sheet  anchor,"  the  other  by 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  makes  a  suggestion 
which  seems  to  exclude  all  veterans  who  have  not  been  able  to 
save  a  respectable  sum  during  their  working  lives.  The  London 
Government  Bill  receives  little  notice.  It  is  referred  to  approv- 
ingly in  the  "  National  "  and  condemned  by  Dr.  Collins  in  the 
"Contemporary."  Two  articles,  one  in  "  Blackwood's  "  by  an 
anonymous  writer  and  another  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Marston,  discuss  the  possibility  of  once  more  making  the 
Thames  a  salmon  river.  Enthusiastic  anglers  refuse  to  regard 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  the  idea  as 
insuperable.      In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Lord  Brassey 
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repeats  the  commonplaces  of  the  discussion  concerning 
Australian  federation  and  muddles  the  names  of  Australian 
statesmen  in  a  manner  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  heinous 
offence  in  a  London  journalist  who  had  never  seen  the  colonies. 
He  talks  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  Sir  Harry's  field  of  operations 
was  China  :  the  Australian  statesman  was  Sir  Henry.  In  the 
"  Contemporary"  Dr.  George  Salmon  in  an  article  on  the  Irish 
University  Question  evinces  irritation  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  not  trusting  the  Protestants,  but  is  not  himself  apparently 
prepared  to  set  them  a  good  example.  He  certainly  does  not 
trust  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly "  Mr.  Samuel  Howe,  the  American 
architect  who  recently  drew  attention  to  the  disfigurement  of 
S.  Paul's,  writes  at  length  on  the  subject.  The  interest  of  his 
article  is  that  it  shows  the  effect  produced  on  a  traveller,  a 
stranger  to  the  local  reputations  that  so  absurdly  intimidate 
opinion  here.  Mr.  Howe  has  little  skill  in  letters,  and  is 
evidently  under  the  sway  of  his  own  local  gods,  even  as  we  are, 
but  he  speaks  the  truth  about  Sir  William  Richmond.  He  has 
felt  the  shock  that  any  unprejudiced  visitor  to  the  cathedral 
would  feel.  The  Art  journals  for  the  month  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  nothing  to  say  on  this  topic.  But  the  "  Magazine  of 
Art  "  prints,  with  some  editorial  qualms,  an  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Home  on  recent  acquisitions  at  the  National 
Gallery.  Readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  are  familiar  with 
these  criticisms.  The  Easter  number  of  the  "Art  Journal"  is 
a  review  by  Mr.  Lewis  Day  of  the  art  of  William  Morris.  The 
number  makes  an  orgie  of  patterns.  Morris'  colour,  his 
strongest  point,  is  badly  represented  by  the  colour  prints. 
Witthaus'  South  Kensington  series  has  a  strong  number  for 
the  month,  including  some  fine  cassones  and  bronzes.  "  The 
Architectural  Review,"  among  other  well-illustrated  articles, 
has  one  on  the  ivories  of  the  Louvre  and  Cluny  Museums  by  M. 
Molinier. 

The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  contains  an  interesting  and 
sympathetic  review  by  M.  Valbert  of  Miss  Kingsley's  latest 
work. 
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NOTES. 

The  situation  in  the  Transvaal  is  becoming  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  be  well  to  make  clear  a  few 
leading  facts.  The  first  is  that,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  hand,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  present  political  agitation  at  Johannesburg. 
The  second  important  fact  is  that  the  agitation  is 
perfectly  spontaneous  and  genuine,  and  there  has  been 
no  wire-pulling  or  subsidising.  The  petition  to  the 
Imperial  Government  is  a  bona-fide  statement  of 
grievances,  as  they  appear  to  the  Uitlanders. 

The  third  important  fact  is  that  though  Mr.  Rouliot, 
who  represents  the  mining  interest  so  ably,  is  still  in 
friendly  conference  with  Mr.  Reitz,  very  few  people 
believe  that  the  negotiations  will  come  to  anything. 
Even  if  the  mine-owners  should  decide  to  separate  their 
case  from  that  of  the  Uitlanders,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  President 
Kruger  would  give  them  any  concessions  worth  having. 
But  ^  if  the  mining  representatives  agree  to  accept 
nothing  from  Mr.  Kruger,  unless  the  Uitlanders  are 
satisfied  with  their  reforms,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  settlement  can  be  arrived  at,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Mr.  Kruger  will  not  offer  the 
Uitlanders  anything  that  will  satisfy  them,  in  the  first 
instance  at  all  events.  To  satisfy  the  Uitlanders  Mr. 
Kruger  must  place  in  their  hands  the  power  to  get  rid 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  do  until  compelled  by  force  majeure, 
which  does  not  necessarily  mean  troops,  but  may  be 
irresistible  pressure. 

There  is  only  one  conjuncture  in  which  we  ran  imagine 
any  settlement  taking  place  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
that  is  if  the  Imperial  Government  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  interfere,  and 
that  events  must  run  their  course.  In  that  con- 
tingency it  would  be  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  In  other  words,  the 
mine-owners  and  the  Uitlanders  would  jointly  or 
independently  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with 
the  Transvaal  Government.  But  will  the  Imperial 
Government  decide  to  do  nothing?  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
is  said  to  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  Home 
Government  cannot  ignore  the  petition  ;  and  what  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  thinks  to-day  the  Cabinet  will  probably 
think  to-morrow. 

In  Samoa  a  gleam  of  promise  is  afforded  by  semi- 
official avowals  that,  though  Germany  does  not  conceal 


her  irritation  with  recent  events,  she  is  willing  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  past  and  consider  the  Samoan  question 
as  one  to  be  propounded  and  solved  upon  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper.  This  doubtless  points  to  her  well-known  wish 
for  a  partition,  which,  on  natural  lines,  would  certainly 
give  her  undue  advantage.  Though  this  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  proffered 
clean  sheet,  for  there  are  weighty  reasons  against  a 
mere  restoration  of  either  status  quo,  whereas  a  new 
settlement  opens  up  various  possibilities.  Meanwhile, 
internal  questions  of  Samoa,  which  are  the  fount  and 
origin  of  the  whole  trouble,  have  to  be  settled,  and 
judging  from  recent  events  will  not  be  settled  easily. 
The  Government  are  right  to  strengthen  our  naval 
power  in  that  quarter.  There  must  be  adequate  force 
to  cope  promptly  with  the  rebel  natives.  We  must  not 
lose  valuable  lives  in  these  skirmishes  with  savages. 

It  is  not  the  struggle  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Samoa 
that  is  at  present  exciting  the  people  of  America.  To 
them  the  fight  between  Tammany  Hall  and  Mr.  Bryan 
offers  more  interest,  and  it  is  also  possible  that,  in  the 
end,  it  may  have  more  important  results.  At  last  the 
plutocrats  in  America  have  come  to  grips  with  the 
democrats  in  the  political  field,  Mr.  Bryan  being  the 
champion  of  the  latter.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  hour 
for  such  a  struggle  should  arrive,  for  the  States  are 
rapidly  coming  under  the  tyrannous  power  of  the  great 
syndicates,  and  the  people  have  before  them  the  pro- 
spect of  being  bound  hand  and  foot  by  these  un- 
scrupulous corporations.  Mr.  Bryan,  with  sound 
political  sagacity,  has  foreseen  that  possibility,  and  he 
has  also,  in  view  of  it,  seen  the  necessity  of  purging  his 
own  party  from  the  corrupt  plutocratic  taint  which  is 
represented  by  Tammany  Hall. 

This  is  a  serious  political  struggle,  but  it  would  not 
be  American  if  it  did  not  contain  an  element  of  the 
ludicrous.  In  the  comic  history  of  America  the  first 
incident  in  the  campaign  will  probably  be  known 
as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Dinners."  Mr.  Croker  and  his 
friends  at  Tammany  Hall  planned  a  genteel  ten-dollar 
banquet  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  that 
noble  democrat,  Thorrjas-  Jefferson,  third  President  of 
the  United  States.  To  this  banquet  Mr.  Bryan  was 
invited,  not  because  they  love  him  at  Tammany  Hall, 
but  because  he  is  too  important  to  be  ignored.  His 
reply  to  Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  the  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee,  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  that  gentle- 
man. "Just  as  a  good  Christian,"  said  Mr.  Bryan, 
"would  revolt  at  having  the  sacrament  administered 
by  an  infidel,  so  a  good  democrat  objects  to  having  a 
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Jefferson  banquet  presided  over  by  Perry  Belmont." 
Very  humorous,  these  amenities  of  American  political 
life  !  The  manners  of  democracy  seem  to  be  about  on 
a  par  with  the  morals  of  plutocracy.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Bryan  have  followed  with  a  one  dollar  dinner. 

Trinidad  has  escaped  the  worst  effects  of  the 
economic  crisis  now  apparently  chronic  in  the  West 
Indies.  For  this  strictly  qualified  blessing,  as  Sir 
William  Robinson  made  clear  at  the  Colonial  Institute, 
she  has  largely  to  thank  her  marvellous  natural 
resources.  The  Trinidad  natives  and  landowners  are, 
however,  unfortunately  so  incorrigibly  indolent  that 
no  less  than  ^30,000  per  annum  is  spent  on  the  im- 
portation of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  the  island 
could  grow  for  itself.  Asphalt  has  been  a  principal 
factor  in  Trinidad  prosperity.  But  Sir  William  is 
under  a  strange  misapprehension  when  he  says  that 
foreign  asphalt  imported  into  England  pays  no  duty 
whilst  that  of  Trinidad  pays  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  Our  fiscal 
system  too  often  amounts  to  a  preferential  tariff  against 
British-colonial  products,  but  in  this  case  Sir  William 
seems  to  have  confused  a  Colonial  export  royalty  with 
a  non-existent  import  duty  in  England. 

There  seems  some  hope  that  a  way  may  after  all  be 
found  out  of  the  absurd  situation  into  which  Austria 
has  drifted  by  the  lapse  of  the  Ausgleich  or  decennial 
Customs  Union  between  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom. 
M.  Koloman  Szell  the  new  Hungarian  Premier  has 
succeeded  very  skilfully  in  drawing  together  the  various 
elements  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  it  is  now  suggested 
that  although  no  rational  decision  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  Hungary  may  of  her  own 
motion  and  in  conference  with  the  Austrian  Ministry 
arrive  at  a  commercial  understanding  or  treaty  which  the 
Diet  would  accept,  and  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  Article  XIV. 
of  the  Constitution  could  put  into  operation  by  minis- 
terial decree.  It  is  a  pitiful  position  for  any  European 
nation  to  have  degenerated  into,  but  the  wrangling 
factions  of  the  Austrian  Diet  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  it. 

The  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  will  have  trouble  on  their 
hands  before  long,  if  things  go  on  as  at  present.  There 
is  famine  in  the  East,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  know 
its  extent  :  Finland  is  being  crushed  into  despair  by  a 
series  of  heavy-handed  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
military  governor — papers  are  suppressed,  the  secresy 
of  the  post  violated  and  spies  everywhere.  And  now, 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  students  throughout  the 
Empire  are  being  driven  from  the  Universities,  arrested 
in  their  homes  and  dispersed  in  the  streets  by  the 
whips  of  the  Cossacks.  It  recalls  the  dark  days  of  the 
eighties  :  outrage  provoked  outrage  till  a  reign  of  terror 
prevailed.  Seeing  that  the  bulk  of  these  students  are  by 
way  of  being  officials  in  training  it  does  not  seem  good 
policy  for  the  Government  to  drive  them  to  revolt. 

Sardinia  occupies  a  peculiar,  if  not  a  unique  position 
in  Europe.  One  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  mediaeval 
spirit,  it  regards  modern  Italy  with  profound  distaste, 
yet  it  cannot  forget  that  the  de  facto  King  of  Italy  is 
also  de  jure  King  of  Sardinia.  It  would  gladly  appeal 
to  ancient  traditions,  but  finds  their  depository  the 
prime  apostle  of  the  new  gospel.  The  islanders  are 
accordingly  confronted  by  a  dilemma  :  gladly  welcom- 
ing their  particular  monarch,  they  must  shudder  over 
the  details  of  his  visit  to  Caprera  on  his  way  to  their 
shores  ;  praying  as  loyal  subjects  for  his  personal 
prosperity,  they  must  be  sighing  as  loyal  islanders  over 
his  political  aggrandisement.  And  throughout  their 
rejoicings  the  bitter  reflection  must  ever  be  present 
that,  had  he  and  his  father  remained  Kings  of  Sardinia, 
their  island  would  not  have  suffered  all  these  years 
of  cruel  neglect  from  the  Italian  Crown. 

That  any  permanent  material  advantage  is  likely  to 
accrue  from  this  sudden  recollection  of  long-forgotten 
duties  can  scarcely  be  supposed  even  by  the  most 
sanguine,  and  the  event  is  admirably  summed  up  by 
the  "  Don  Chisciottc,"  when  it  depicts  King  Humbert  as- 


bringing  over  a  large  trunk,  full  of  promises  and  con- 
spicuously labelled  "fragile."  Indeed  he  is  probably 
thinking  very  little  of  the  island,  and  a  great  deal  about 
the  effect  of  his  naval  demonstration.  Did  he  possess 
a  sense  of  humour  he  might  smile  over  the  ardour  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  is  adroitly  turning  a  hollow  pro- 
fession of  unbounded  esteem  into  an  exhibition  of 
strength  in  its  sphere  of  supreme  rivalry.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  mediaeval  monarchs  who  were  wont  to 
overawe  dangerous  vassals  by  affectionate  visits  with 
alarming  retinues.  But  happily  Italy  is  not  the  vassal 
of  France. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  Spanish  importance  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  recent  coalition  between  the  Carlist  and 
Integrist  parties,  which  affords  an  effective  counter- 
check, if  not  checkmate,  to  the  Silvela-Polavieja  com- 
bination. The  Government  has  realised  that  public 
opinion  now  inclines  to  a  strong  and  religious  adminis- 
tration, but  it  cannot  of  course  approach  a  satisfaction 
of  Carlists  on  dynastic  questions  or  Integrists  on  con- 
stitutional issues.  Having  made  extreme  advances  to 
regionalist  and  clerical  aspirations,  it  seemed  on  the 
high  road  to  the  command  of  a  majority,  but  now  the 
ground  has  been  cut  away  ruthlessly  from  beneath  its 
feet.  Divided,  the  Carlists  and  Integrists  were  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness ;  united,  they  must  sweep 
Guipiizcoa  and  may  swamp  the  Cortes. 

The  Government  is  bewildered  and  hopeless.  It  will 
no  doubt  revert  to  traditional  methods  of  electioneering, 
but  these  will  not  avail  to  stem  so  strong  a  tide  as  that 
which  has  now  set  in.  How  the  Integrists  will  treat 
their  new  allies  when  the  alliance  shall  have  been  con- 
summated by  victory  remains  to  be  seen,  but  all  are 
agreed  that  Carlist  prospects  have  never  looked  more 
promising  ;  that  a  rosewater  revolution  may  soon 
accomplish  what  years  of  civil  strife  have  hitherto  failed 
to  advance.  And  the  significant  lesson  remains  that 
this  prospective  triumph  is  due  to  an  acceptance  of 
Tory  Democracy,  for  reactionary  reforms  and  the 
restoration  of  ancient  privileges  to  the  masses  are 
nothing  else. 

The  news  from  Singapore  that  the  Chinese  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
has  cut  off  his  queue,  and  that  numerous  Chinese  will 
follow  his  example,  is  a  significant  straw  showing  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  amongst  well-informed  and 
advanced  Chinese.  Pig-tails  originated  in  Manchuria, 
and  to  shave  the  head  in  the  Manchu  fashion,  leaving  a 
tuft  of  long  hair  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  to  be 
braided  into  a  queue  and  coiled  up  on  the  back  of  the 
crown,  was  the  sign  of  allegiance  imposed  on  the 
Chinese  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  their 
Manchu  conquerors.  The  custom  has  since  been 
followed  by  all  but  rebels.  The  Taipings  and  other 
insurgents  marked  their  rebellion  by  cutting  off  their 
queues  and  allowing  the  hair  of  their  head  to  grow,  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  fashion. 

The  Chinese  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  immigrants 
and  descendants  of  immigrants  from  South-Eastern 
China.  Many  of  them  return  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  China  with  their  savings  and  carry  their  knowledge 
of  good  government  and  what  should  be  expected  in 
return  for  taxation  back  with  them.  These  provinces 
have  naturally  been  leavened  by  their  views  ;  and  the 
wish  for  reforms,  which  was  turned  into  hope  and 
expectation  by  the  ready  ear  lent  by  the  Emperor  to 
Kang  Yu-wei  and  his  fellow-reformers,  has  been 
rapidly  growing  of  late  years.  All  hope  and  expecta- 
tion were  dashed  to  the  ground  last  September  by  the 
coup  d'etat  at  Peking.  Hopeless  of  reform,  rebellion 
is  felt  to  be  the  only  cure  for  the  ruling  misgovernmcnt 
and  oppression. 

Some  idea  of  the  foresight  ami  energy  with  which 
Cieat  Britain  has  been  tightening  her  hold  over  her 
sphere  of  influence  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Victoria  Nyan/a  is  afforded  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
issue  of  Lord  Cromer's  report  on  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  of  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge's  report  on  British 
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East  Africa,  and  of  Major  Macdonald's  and  Mr. 
Berkeley's  correspondence  concerning  events  in 
Uganda.  The  mistakes  in  Uganda,  on  which  we 
wrote  six  weeks  ago,  were  the  accompaniment, 
possibly  the  consequence,  of  the  eagerness  of  Major 
Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  to  confirm  the  British  title 
to  territory  between  Lake  Rudolf  and  Abyssinia. 
Their  activity  from  the  South  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent any  intrusion  of  Europeans  on  the  Nile  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fashoda  was  as  great  as  that  to  the 
North  which  rendered  Major  Marchand's  position  un- 
tenable. Lord  Cromer's  graphic  account  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  Soudan  has  been  reduced  by  the 
Dervishes  emphasises  the  scope  which  exists  for  the 
operation  of  those  civilising  processes  by  which  peace 
among  the  bitterest  of  native  rivals  in  East  Africa  has 
become  possible.  The  task  before  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  would  be  materially  simplified  if  what  Lord 
Cromer  calls  "internationalism"  did  not  impose  an 
extra  charge  on  Egyptian  finances  of  a  million  and 
three-quarters  sterling  annually. 

The  Anti-Semite  manifestations  in  Algiers  would  be 
funny  if  they  were  not  likely  at  any  moment  to  turn  to 
massacre.  M.  Max  Regis  has  been  arrested  for  a  more 
than  usually  outrageous  speech,  and  was  captured  in 
the  abode  of  some  luminary  of  the  cafe  concert — 
(decidedly  the  Anti-Semites  are  not  lucky  in  their  heroes). 
A  meeting  of  protest  against  his  arrest  was  organised 
but  forbidden  by  the  Prefect,  and  the  partisans  had  no 
other  way  of  showing  their  displeasure  than  to  meet  an 
unlucky  member  of  the  Senate,  M.  Gerente,  just 
arrived  from  France,  and  escort  him  to  his  destination 
with  hoots  and  hisses  ;  the  hooters  being  led  by  the 
Mayor's  deputy  and  a  municipal  councillor.  The  Anti- 
Jews  are  nothing  if  not  thorough.  The  town  council 
had  voted  by  way  of  honorific  present  to  M.  Marchand 
a  "panoply  "of  native  armour.  It  turned  out  how- 
ever that  the  "  panoply  "  could  only  be  procured  from  a 
certain  merchant  who  was  not  indeed  a  Jew  but  had 
friends  among  the  Jews  :  and  so  the  council  renounced 
the  panoply  and  decided  on  a  bronze  which  they  could 
order  from  an  Anti-Jew  trader. 

The  interested  rumour  that  grave  irritation  has  been 
aroused  in  Malta  by  attempts  to  substitute  English  for 
Italian  as  the  official  language,  merits  emphatic  con- 
tradiction. The  fact  is,  Italian  ought  never  to  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  island  at  all.  Maltese  is  an  Arab 
dialect  and  no  more  resembles  Italian  than  it  does 
Chinese.  The  toleration  of  Italian  was  originally 
due  to  that  superficial  ignorance  which  so  often 
characterises  our  administration  of  dependencies, 
and  its  only  result  has  been  to  foster  a  spurious 
irridentism  among  the  insignificant  Italian  settlers.  If 
the  Maltese  desired  to  see  their  own  language  recog- 
nised, there  might  be  something  to  say  in  favour  of 
gratifying  them,  but  they  are  as  intolerant  of  Italian 
pretensions  as  the  most  insular  of  the  privates  of  our 
garrison  could  possibly  be. 

What  is  the  moral  of  losses  at  sea  due  to  reckless 
navigation  ?  Who,  if  the  whole  truth  were  told,  is 
responsible  ;  the  captain  or  the  owner  ?  Were  the  ques- 
tion asked  at  Lloyd's,  the  answer  would  be  "The 
Owner."  There  may  be  no  instructions  to  keep  time  at 
all  risks,  But  the  captain  knows  very  well  that  if  he 
loses  time  by  consulting  caution,  even  reasonable 
caution,  he  will  be  known  for  worse.  Promotion  will 
not  come  his  way,  though  he  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  keep  the  command  he  has.  Such  a  sanction  inevit- 
ably must  prompt  in  a  captain's  mind — and  not  least  in 
the  most  able — the  wish  which  will  produce  the  thought 
that  the  speed  which  he  wants  to  make  is  not 
dangerous.  To  levy  a  fine  on  shipowners  proportionate 
to  the  tonnage  held  to  be  lost  by  reckless  navigation 
would  be  a  remedy  far  more  effective  than  the  carrying 
of  a  superfluous  passenger  in  the  person  of  a  Board  of 
Trade  official. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  of 
regimental  history  is  a  good  move  towards  fostering 
esprit  de  corps.  Not  long  since  orders  were  sent 
round  to  infantry  depots  enjoining  them  to  pay  par- 


ticular attention  to  this  point  in  the  shape  of  lectures 
for  recruits.  As  to  depots,  the  authorities  might  with 
advantage  consider  the  advisability  of  modifying  the 
existing  system.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  public  money.  For  instance  eight 
officers  and  about  sixty  sergeants  seem  a  large  staff 
for  looking  after  forty  trained  soldiers,  and  a  varying 
number  of  recruits — divided  into  four  companies — be- 
longing to  two  line  and  two  militia  battalions. 

As  we  predicted  a  fortnight  ago,  the  Liquor  Com- 
mission has  issued  in  a  deplorable  fiasco.  Lord  Peel 
seems  to  have  lost  his  temper,  for  he  refused  to  put  the 
alternative  proposals  of  his  colleagues  to  the  vote,  and 
majestically  "  dissolved  "  the  Commission.  Upon  a 
member  questioning  his  right  to  dissolve  a  body 
appointed  by  the  warrant  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Peel 
explained  that  he  only  meant  dissolved  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  and  left  the  room.  After  his  lordship's 
departure,  Sir  Algernon  West  was  elected  as  temporary 
chairman  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  results 
of  three  years'  inquiry  are  to  be  wasted.  The  Com- 
mission is  divided  into  representatives  of  the  trade,  the 
partisans  of  suppression  (who  are  styled  the  temperance 
party),  and  neutrals.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  neutrals 
join  with  the  publicans  and  sinners  in  opposing  Lord 
Peel's  proposals,  which  are  said  to  include  a  reduction 
of  licences  without  compensation,  but  with  a  period  of 
gradual  extinction  varying  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  speech  on  elementary  educa- 
tion was  marked  by  a  shrewd  acquaintance  with  "the 
humble  annals  of  the  poor,"  which  is  too  rare  among 
persons  of  exalted  rank,  and  perhaps  still  rarer  amongst 
the  richer  middle  class.  We  are  passing  through  a 
transition  period  of  "  half-education,"  as  the  Duke  calls 
it,  that  produces  results  disheartening  to  the  friends  of 
our  national  system.  To  half-education  he  ascribes  the 
flocking  of  the  rural  population  into  the  towns  without 
any  definite  prospects,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
old-fashioned  virtue  of  subordination,  which  makes  so 
many  of  our  labouring  lads  "petulant  overgrown  chil- 
dren." The  Duke  may  be  right  when  he  says  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  cry  against  the  physical  superiority  of 
the  despised  German  over  the  Briton,  for  in  Germany, 
where  they  do  all  things  scientifically,  the  training  of 
the  body  is  part  of  education,  and  not  education  of  the 
upper  classes  alone.  Conscription  is  no  doubt  a  splendid 
discipline,  but  a  democratically  governed  island  will 
never  consent  to  it.  Then  conscription  has  its  sets-off. 
The  French  farmers  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  their 
boys,  who,  they  say,  once  drafted  to  one  of  the  military 
centres  never  come  back  to  the  land. 

There  is  news  at  last  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
New  London  University.  They  have  at  length  solved 
two  very  thorny  problems,  the  creation  of  a  Faculty  ot 
Engineering  and  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  ot 
Economics  and  Political  Science.  It  appears  that  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  was  nearly  "  chopt  at  the  start  " 
by  the  status  quo  party  in  the  Senate  who  opposed  it 
tooth  and  nail.  In  fact  it  got  through  at  all  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  of  such  violent  oppo- 
sition. The  advocates  of  engineering  had  made  it 
plain  that  engineering  was  to  be  interpreted  in  the  widest 
and  most  liberal  sense  as  the  general  application  of 
physical  science.  Again  such  a  school  is  not  without 
precedent.  Cambridge  has  long  had  its  engineering 
tripos  that  by  all  accounts  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  money  difficulties  cannot  be  serious  either,  as  the 
Technical  Board  of  the  L.C.C.  have  promised  liberally  to 
support  what  must  necessarily  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  work  carried  on  at  their  polytechnics. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  for  the  post 
of  Chief  Whip  to  the  Liberal  Party  is  interesting,  as  it 
restores  to  the  front  rank  of  the  party  a  name  unique  in 
its  Liberal  associations.  As  his  new  position  is  one 
that  requires  personal  finesse  and  good  manners  rather 
than  statesmanship  or  intellectuality,  Mr.  Gladstone 
need  not  so  much  fear  the  comparison  challenged  by  his 
name.    Indeed,  the  respect  the  name's  traditions  and 
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associations  must  win  from  every  Liberal,  and  person- 
ally from  every  Englishman,  will  much  facilitate  the 
duties  of  the  new  Chief  Whip.  Persuasion  will  come 
easier  from  the  son  of  the  Master  of  all  Persuasion. 
Pressure  should  seem  gentler  and  refusal  far  more 
bearable  than  under  conditions  which  were — well,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  less  favourable. 

For  once  a  Church  debate  was  not  discreditable  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  possibly  serviceable. 
The  "Crisis"  is  visibly  passing  out  of  its  acute  stage, 
and  its  burning  question  can  be  discussed  without 
breach  of  courtesy  or  insult  to  conviction.  It  is  true 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  consulting  for  once  the 
interest  of  ecclesiastical  peace  which  always  coincides 
with  his  personal  absence,  kept  away  from  the  House, 
and  we  must  not  therefore  assume  that  the  Treuga  Dei 
is  conterminous  with  the  area  of  private  warfare,  yet 
the  change  was  unexpected,  salutary,  and  notable,  and 
justifies  a  measure  of  optimism.  It  was  the  more 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Bartley  should  go  far  to  spoil 
the  good  effect  by  his  idle  amendment,  but  disap- 
pointed men  are  seldom  wise.  It  was  also  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  given  way,  obviously, 
indeed  admittedly  against  his  own  better  judgment. 
He  would  have  been  more  in  place  with  some  of  the 
brilliant  men  who  voted  against  the  mischievous 
addition. 

However,  the  event  of  the  debate  was  certainly  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech,  and  something  may  be  forgiven  the 
mover  of  the  motion  whom  Mr.  Hoare  very  unkindly 
suppressed,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  drawing 
from  the  Leader  of  the  House  declarations  so  dignified, 
so  just,  and  so  reasonable.  All  that  is  legitimate  (and 
that  is  much)  in  the  objection  which  High  Churchmen 
feel  against  the  existing  Courts  was  frankly  recognised. 
Mr.  Balfour  explicitly  repudiated  not  only  Erastianism  in 
the  abstract,  but  also  that  theory  of  the  English  Church 
which  underlies  the  Erastian  treatment  to  which  she 
has  been  and  still  is  exposed.  The  manifesto  of  the 
English  Church  Union  was  calmly  examined  and 
effectively  criticised,  and  the  whole  situation  of  the 
National  Church  reviewed  in  a  passage  of  singular 
elevation  and  insight.  Mr.  Balfour  evidently  spoke 
with  deep  feeling,  which  is  curious,  considering  his  very 
detached  position  in  matters  theological. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  Lord  Halifax  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Both  correspondents  are  intelligent,  and  yet  they  cannot 
make  themselves  mutually  intelligible.  Lord  Halifax 
has  devoted  himself  so  ardently  and  for  so  many  years 
to  doctrinal  and  ritual  affairs  ;  his  habits  of  thought, 
mental  standpoints,  and  modes  of  expression  are  so 
patently  adopted  from  the  seminary  and  the  sacristy, 
that  when  he  comes  before  the  public  the  plain  man,  of 
whom  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  an  average  example,  is 
totally  unable  to  understand  him.  A  hair-splitting 
punctiliousness  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  expression  of 
a  morbid  veracity  :  it  not  rarely  has  the  appearance 
as  also  the  practical  effect  of  deliberate  bad  faith. 

Dean  Gregory's  attempt  to  score  off  "  the  wealthy 
men  "  who  memorialised  him  in  the  mildest  manner  on 
the  desecration  of  S.  Paul's  was  expensive,  since  it  ex- 
posed him  to  the  crushing  retort  that  before  they  gave, 
they  wanted  to  see,  and  having  seen,  God  forbid  !  But 
at  least  the  Dean  will  "  carefully  consider;  "  that  is  some- 
thing. If  the  consideration  is  careful,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what  the  decision  will  be.  The  matter  is  not 
one  of  art  alone.  The  influence  of  S.  Paul's  is  at 
stake.  That  influence  spiritually  and  socially  has  been 
great.  The  Dean  was  quite  entitled  to  claim  credit  in 
his  speech  of  Wednesday  night  for  great  reforms 
effected  in  the  regulation  and  order  of  the  Cathedral. 
So  much  the  more  it  will  be  a  blow  to  the  whole  Church 
if  this  very  ecclesiastical  authority  be  shown  hopelessly 
incapable  of  one  of  its  duties,  and  that  a  duty  pre- 
eminently national.  Do  not  the  Dean  and  Chapter  see 
that  the  disfigurement  of  the  Cathedral  will  inevitably 
be  made  an  argument,  inconclusive  though  it  would  be, 
for  Disestablishment  and  secular  control  ? 


m  FIRST  THOUGHTS   ON  THE  BUDGET. 

THERE  is  only  Jone  possible  verdict  on  the  Budget 
announced  on  Thursday  night  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  :  a  great  opportunity  missed.  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  has  been  demonstrated  with  clear- 
ness in  recent  months — the  arguments  had  been  gather- 
ing strength  for  years  past — it  is  that  our  whole  system 
of  taxation  is  badly  in  need  of  radical  reformation. 
Now  opportunism  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
practical  British  mind  in  legislation.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  therefore — no  one  in  fact  desired 
it  -  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
set  about  making  sweeping  changes  apart  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  but  the  country  had  every 
ground  for  demanding  that  so  soon  and  as  often  as  the 
financial  circumstances  permitted,  the  necessary  changes 
in  our  system  of  taxation  should  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  reform  is  required.  The  circumstances 
of  this  year  provided  the  Chancellor  with  the  means, 
of  taking  an  appreciable  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  for  whereas  the  returns  of  the  past  year  showed 
that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  present 
sources  of  revenue  were  only  just  enough  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  expenditure 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  at  least  4^  millions  of 
revenue  would  have  to  be  found  beyond  that  of  last 
year,  in  order  to  meet  the  extra  expenditure  of  the 
current  year.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  necessity  to 
meet  this  extra  expenditure  was  to  be  deplored  ;  but 
the  necessity  did  provide  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  his  opportunity.  With  such  an  enlarged 
expenditure  to  provide  for  he  could  well  afford  to  tell 
the  country  that  it  had  got  to  find  some  new  source  of 
revenue,  and  he  could  have  proceeded  to  inaugurate, 
in  scientific  fashion,  the  scientific  reform  without  fearing 
that  those  who  were  affected,  or  fancied  themselves 
affected  by  the  new  taxation,  would  be  able  to  complain  of 
an  arbitrary  fiscal  revolution.  And  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  has  disregarded  the  opportunity. 

The  line  followed  in  the  present  Budget  is  oppor- 
tunism in  its  most*  unscientific  form.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bad  old  policy  of  letting  an  effete 
system  remain  untouched,  and  providing  for  immediate 
necessities  by  turning  a  screw  here  and  there.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  Our  disappointment  with  the 
Budget  lies  not  so  much  in  the  proposals— although 
some  of  these  are  open  to  criticism — but  rather  in  the 
lack  of  proposals.  In  his  speech  on  Thursday  night  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  referring  to  the  very  large  increases 
in  the  present  year's  estimates,  entailing  altogether  an 
increase  of  some  six  millions,  following,  as  it  did, 
and  as  he  pointed  out,  an  increase  of  five  millions 
last  year,  said,  "  if  this  rate  of  increase  is  to  continue 
Parliament  and  the  country  must  make  up  their  minds 
not  only  to  large  increases  in  existing  taxes,  but  also 
to  the  discovery  of  new  and  productive  sources  of 
revenue."  He  went  on  to  express  a  hope  that  the  rate 
of  expenditure  would  not  continue,  but  he  was  careful 
to  give  no  basis  for  his  hope — unless  a  reference  to  the 
Peace  Conference  can  be  called  a  basis — and  he  in- 
timated also  that  we  might  expect  in  the  future  large 
increases  in  expenditure  in  other  directions  than  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  He  proceeded,  "  In  my  judgment 
.  .  .  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  temporary  estimate."  After  such  a  pro- 
nouncement it  was  surely  to  be  expected  that  proposals 
for  inaugurating  those  "  new  and  productive  sources  of 
revenue  "  would  be  detailed.  The  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  relied  in  the  main  on 
a  reduction  of  the  Fixed  Debt  charge  from  25  millions 
to  23  millions.  We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
criticisms  levelled  at  these  proposals  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  as  well  as  by  certain  members  of  the 
Unionist  party.  There  is  doubtless  a  good  deal  in 
their  criticisms  :  omission  to  pay  one's  debts 
is  an  easy  but  dangerous  method  of  economising 
expenditure  and  indirectly  adding  to  income  ;  but  this  we 
are  willing  to  grant,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  too 
harsh  an  analogy  to  be  quite  just ;  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for  his  proposal  : 
the  main  argument  being  that  it  was  not  economical 
finance  to  buy  Consols  ai  a  10  per  cent,  premium,  and 
even  higher,  when  in  twenty-four  years'  time  those 
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Consols  will  be  repayable  at  par.  We  admit  the 
force  of  this  contention,  but  we  cannot  help  point- 
ing out  the  obvious  fact  that  its  force  would  not 
have  operated  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach  had 
he  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  finding  money  from 
somewhere,  and  under  the  self-imposed  necessity  of  not 
finding  it  by  means  of  a  reformed  taxation.  Our  main 
objection  to  the  proposal  is  that,  however  harmless  it 
may  be  as  a  piece  of  finance,  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
description,  to  quote  Sir  Michael's  own  words,  of  a 
"  productive  source  of  revenue."  And  as  such  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  it  stands  self-condemned. 

As  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plans, 
while  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  old  sources  of 
revenue  will  expand  by  two  millions  according  to  his 
estimate,  we  think  he  would  have  done  wiser 
not  to  have  relied  for  his  balance  on  this  esti- 
mated growth.  He  has  done  so,  however  ;  for  the  new 
sources  of  taxation  necessary  to  make  up  the  balance 
are  only  made  to  yield  a  final  surplus  of  ,£230,000 
on  the  assumption  that  the  revenue  grows  as 
anticipated.  Those  two  sources  of  taxation  are 
an  increase  in  the  Wine  duty,  estimated  to 
yield  ^420,000,  and  certain  new  and  increased  Stamp 
duties,  estimated  to  yield  ^450,000.  There  is  no 
serious  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  wine 
apart  from  the  circumstance  that  alcoholic  liquors 
already  pay  no  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue — double  that  paid  by  our  French  and  German 
neighbours.  The  additions  to  the  Stamp  duties  are  not 
of  great  moment  ;  but  we  fear  they  will  cause  some 
little  irritation.  We  can  understand  the  dissatisfaction 
which  is  professed  in  some  quarters  that  the  slight 
additions  thus  made  to  our  present  sources  of  taxation 
are  designed  to  fall  wholly  on  the  rich.  But  we  do 
not  sympathise  ;  for  the  poorer  classes  still  bear  too 
heavy  a  proportional  burden  of  taxation.  But  to  say 
that  is  not  to  commend  the  specific  proposals,  which 
indicate  a  very  narrow  outlook  on  fiscal  problems. 
The  budget  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  as  popular  ; 
the  income-tax  is  not  increased,  which  squares  the 
middle  classes  ;  the  remitted  tobacco  duty  is  not  re- 
imposed  ;  the  rich  are  made  to  pay  :  cheaply  popular 
all  this,  but  unintellectual. 


"THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND." 

THAT  opinion  about  the  state  of  Ireland  always  tends 
to  extremes  is  the  first  truth  that  strikes  the 
observer,  whether  he  be  listening  to  an  Irish  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  following  the  dismal  records 
back  through  the  seven  centuries  of  Anglo-Irish  history. 
Just  three  hundred  years  ago — to  take  an  instance 
almost  at  random — Edmund  Spenser  died  broken- 
hearted, burnt  out  of  house  and  home  by  the  "  Irish 
Rebels,"  leaving  behind  him  a  manuscript  in  which  his 
"  Mew  of  the  State  of  Ireland"  is  recorded  with  ruth- 
less pessimism.  Famine  and  the  sword  were  Spenser's 
method  of  meeting  the  secular  difficulty  ;  for,  though 
there  had  been  "divers  good  plots  devised  and  wise 
councils  cast  about  the  reformation  of  that  realm,"  the 
view  of  the  Elizabethan  poet,  soldier  and  statesman  but 
top  clearly  was  that  the  dead  Irishman  was  the  good 
Irishman  and  that  "it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of  that  land 
that  no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  her 
good  will  prosper  or  take  good  effect  :  which,  whether 
it  proceed  from  the  very  genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  ap- 
pointed the  time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  He  reserveth 
her  in  this  unquiet  state  still  for  some  secret  scourge 
which  shall  by  her  come  unto  England,  it  is  hard  to  be 
known  but  yet  much  to  be  feared."  Yet  we  find  Spenser's 
contemporary  Davies  —  a  poet  also,  of  a  sort,  as  well  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  statesman — writing  a  few  years  after  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  confidence  about  that  island. 
Davies  was  an  authority  on  the  subject,  for  he  was  a 
perfervid  Welshman  who  was  disbarred  for  breaking 
the  head  of  a  brother  Templar  in  Middle  Temple  Hall 
after  dinner  and  (no  doubt)  during  a  discussion  of  the 
Irish  question.  So  they  made  him  King's  Sergeant, 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  member  for  Fer- 
managh, and  he  wrote  his  "Discovery  of  the  True 
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Causes  "  of  the  past  troubles  of  that  country  in  which 
he  maintained  that  all  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  pre- 
vious rulers  had  been  remedied  by  his  Most  Gracious 
Lord  and  Master  King  James,  who  had  "done  more 
than  had  been  done  in  the  440  years  that  are  passed  since 
the  conquest  was  first  attempted,"  so  that  the  land  that 
"  heretofore  might  properly  be  called  the  land  of  Ire, 
because  the  irascible  power  was  predominant  there  for 
the  space  of  four  hundred  years  together,  will  from  hence- 
forth prove  a  land  of  Peace  and  Concord."  But  in  spite 
of  the  beatific  vision  of  Sir  John  Davies  the  State  of 
Ireland  is  still  as  hotly  debated  as  ever  between 
pessimists  and  optimists,  and  this  week's  papers  have 
been  full  of  it — the  pessimists  largely  predominating. 

We  have  been  drawn  by  the  Spenserian  analogy 
somewhat  away  from  the  Irish  County  Council  elections, 
but,  after  all,  the  necessity  for  keeping  a  cool  head  and 
avoiding  extremes  seems  quite  as  great  to-day  as  it 
was  three  centuries  ago.  The  bewildered  remnant  of 
the  Gladstonians  try  to  create  courage  for  themselves 
by  crying  out  that  Home  Rule  is  now  victorious  in 
Ireland  although  discredited  and  abandoned  in  England, 
and  the  less  intelligent  Unionists  characteristically 
help  their  enemies  by  declaring  that  Unionism  is 
"destroyed"  and  "totally  extirpated"  because  Irish 
Nationalists  have  voted  as  everybody  with  a  grain  of 
understanding  knew  they  would  vote.  In  truth  the 
results  of  the  elections  are  a  surprise  only  to  those  who 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  facts  of  the  local  situation.  When  the  Govern- 
ment decided  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  time  hadcome 
when  it  was  safe  to  abolish  the  administrative  powers 
of  the  Grand  Juries,  and  to  grant  to  the  Irish  rural  rate- 
payers the  same  control  that  had  already  been  conferred 
on  English  and  Scotch  ratepayers,  they  were  assuredly 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  political  complexion  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  would,  at  first  at  least,  be 
returned  to  the  new  County  Councils.  It  was  a  bold 
and  courageous  step  to  take,  and  the  Government  took 
it  with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  and  we 
may  say  at  once  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamour 
that  has  been  raised,  we  fail  to  see  anything 
in  the  returns  that  need  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  either  English  or  Irish  Unionists.  The  danger  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  it  was  effectively  guarded  against 
in  the  Act,  was  that  the  new  councils  might  in  some 
cases,  either  through  careless  extravagance  or  of  set 
purpose,  throw  such  a  burden  of  rates  on  the  landlord 
as  to  render  his  position  untenable  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  districts  in  the  West  where 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  the  landlord 
paid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rates.  By  his  judicious 
allocation  of  the  Agricultural  Grant  Mr.  Balfour 
rendered  this  impossible.  Their  rights  being  safe- 
guarded in  that  way  the  Irish  landlords  may  very  well 
be  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  most  significant 
result  of  the  elections  in  our  opinion  has  been  the  proof 
afforded  that  where  an  Irish  landlord,  whether  a  Roman 
Catholic  like  Lord  Castlerosse  or  a  Protestant  like  Lord 
Dunraven,  boldly  stepped  into  the  arena  and  showed 
that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  any  imported 
agitator,  the  people  regardless  of  politics  backed  him  up 
and  returned  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Davitt 
threw  all  his  strength  and  his  wonderful  influence 
into  the  struggle  against  three  men  whom  he 
named,  Lord  Dunraven,  Lord  Castlerosse  and  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  they  were  all  successful,  as  was 
also  the  O'Conor  Don  in  Roscommon.  It  is  right 
that  these  things  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the 
Home  Rulers,  English  and  Irish,  boast  of  their  sweep- 
ing success.  In  Mayo  we  admit  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his 
League  were  more  successful  than  we  could  wish,  and 
if  the  potato  crop  were  to  fail,  Mayo  might  once  more 
give  trouble,  but  in  the  rest  of  Nationalist  Ireland  it  is 
really  the  professional  politicians  and  the  wirepullers 
who  have  suffered  defeat. 

As  to  what  the  County  and  District  Councils 
will  do  it  is  safest  not  to  predict.  "  Nobody  can 
ever  be  very  confident  about  anything  in  Ireland," 
said  Mr.  John  Morley  once  after  bitter  experience, 
"  except  for  perorating  purposes  at  Westminster."  No 
doubt  we  shall  have  perorating  enough  before  the  end 
of  the  session.  The  pessimists  will  drag  up  every  slip 
and  mistake  and  extravagance  of  the  County  Councils 
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and  declare  that  the  country  is  ruined  at  last,  and  the 
Nationalists  will  retort  in  kind.  There  are  so  many 
councils  of  one  sort  and  another  that  no  adequate 
reports  will  be  possible,  and  so  we  shall  hear  only  of 
the  "  scenes  "  and  the  outbreaks  of  temper,  while  the 
solid  quiet  work  will  go  on  unrecorded.  That  is  the 
way  too  often  with  English  criticism  of  things  Irish. 
The  Nationalist  Councils  will,  of  course,  pass  Home 
Rule  resolutions,  and  the  Healyites  suggest  the 
holding  in  Dublin  of  a  Convention  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  councils,  and  this  Convention, 
which  is  not  calculated  to  smooth  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon,  will  pass  more  Home  Rule 
resolutions  of  course.  But  for  our  part  we  anticipate 
no  great  trouble  from  these  alarms  and  excursions  in 
the  South,  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mayo  it  is  the  North  that  is 
giving  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  uneasiness  rather  than  the 
West  or  the  South.  The  short-sighted  cowardice  of 
Dublin  Castle  in  permitting  the  mob  to  defy  all  law  and 
order  in  Belfast  for  so  many  successive  Sundays  has 
laid  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  The  wildest  of  our 
English  Kensitites  is  an  enlightened  and  tolerant  person 
compared  with  a  Belfast  Orangeman  who  discerns  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  in  a  brass 
lectern,  and  a  disguised  Jesuit  in  everyone  who  uses 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  whilst  a  white  surplice  in 
the  pulpit  would  provoke  a  riot.  And  now  the  Orange- 
man knows  that  he  may  riot  at  pleasure,  wreck 
churches,  assault  clergymen  and  women,  intimidate 
witnesses  and  drive  them  from  their  employment,  and 
that  no  policeman  will  be  ^permitted  to  interfere. 
It  is  this  dangerous  spirit  that  has  in  the  past 
made  the  streets  of  Belfast  run  with  blood, 
and  recent  events  have  perceptibly  raised  the 
theological  temperature.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and 
the  Government  of  course  get  no  thanks  whatever  for 
their  forbearance  with  turbulence.  On  the  contrary  the 
same  threatenings  are  uttered  against  Lord  Cadogan 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  on  account  of  their  University 
policy  that  were  used  against  Mr.  Peoples  of  S.  Cle- 
ment's and  his  unhappy  and  persecuted  parishioners, 
and  the  fact  that  the  University  Scheme  is  in  abeyance 
is  proclaimed  as  another  Protestant  victory  !  We  have 
no  idea  of  rushing  to  the  Spenserian  extreme  of  pessi- 
mism over  this  very  unpleasant  business,  but  religious 
intolerance  is  not  a  thing  that  can  safely  be  trifled  with 
in  Ireland.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  prosperous  and 
seems  on  a  fair  way  to  a  brighter  future  than  anything 
known  in  our  time,  but  so  long  as  Protestantism  is 
truculent  and  intolerant,  and  so  long  as  the  grievances 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  remain  unredressed 
because  statesmen  are  afraid  of  a  rowdy  minority,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  a  finally  good  report  about 
the  State  of  Ireland. 


MR.  COURTNEY. 

TO  his  credit  be  it  said,  Mr.  Courtney  is  the  one 
Liberal-Unionist  of  mark  who  has  resisted  the 
contagion  of  Conservatism.  The  other  gentlemen  who 
followed  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1886 
have  one  and  all  been  assimilated  by  the  larger  party 
which  they  joined,  and  Unionist  is  now  merely  another 
name  for  Conservative,  though  the  farce  of  a  separate 
organisation  is  still  kept  up.  But  Mr.  Courtney  is  not 
an  assimilable  quantity,  and  his  opinions  to-day  are 
exactly  what  they  were  in  1H85.  Were  it  not  for  Home 
Rule,  Mr.  Courtney  would  be  in  complete  accord  with 
Mr.  John  Morley,  though  nothing  would  annoy  him 
more  than  to  discover  that  he  agreed  with  anybody. 
Separatism  is  never  a  popular  quality,  of  course  ;  but 
when  mental  detachment  is  expressed  in  a  rough  and 
contemptuous  manner,  it  is  a  miracle  if  the  person  in 
question  is  beloved.  Mr.  Courtney's  rudeness'  is 
probably  a  pose,  for  most  public  men  are  what  the 
public  make  them,  and  the  member  for  Bodmin  gives 
the  impression  of  one 

"  Who  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  afreet 
A  saucy  roughness." 

But  the  air  of  omniscience  is  unquestionably  sincere, 
and    is  practised  by   all    past   leader-writers   of  the 


"Times."  The  pitying  smile  which  plays  about  Mr. 
Courtney's  mouth  when  he  rises  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  treat  to  see.  It  says  as  plainly  as  words 
could  say,  "Why  this  is  all  very  well  for  a  school 
debating-society;  but  it  is  mere  boyish  foolishness  and 
noise.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you."  Yet  there  are  those  who  assert  that 
Mr.  Courtney  is  at  heart  a  cynic  ;  that  he  regards  all 
politicians  as  equally  unscrupulous ;  and  that  he 
cares  for  none  of  the  things  which  he  so  grimly 
disputes.  We  dismiss  this  as  a  silly  paradox, 
for  no  man  sacrifices  preferment  for  opinions 
in  which  he  does  not  believe.  Mr.  Courtney's 
boorishness  made  his  election  to  the  chair  impossible  ; 
while  his  refusal  to  bow  the  knee  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Jingoism  must  for  ever  exclude  him  from  Parliamentary 
office.  One  cannot  but  take  off  one's  hat  to  so  much 
surly  virtue. 

These  observations  upon  the  character  of  a  dis- 
tinguished politician  are  suggested  by  the  annual  tour 
which  he  has  just  completed  in  his  Cornish  constituency. 
The  speeches  are  disappointing,  for  we  miss  the  usual 
note  of  intellectuality.  Mr.  Courtney's  ex-cathedra 
style  is  generally  justified  by  original  thought,  or 
at  all  events  by  information  at  first  hand.  The 
manner  of  infallibility  is  still  there  ;  but  the  matter  is 
sadly  lacking.  All  the  old  pronouncements  of  the 
Millites  on  Free-trade,  militarism,  and  taxation  are 
repeated  as  confidently  as  if  the  world  had  not  changed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Westminster  Re- 
view." It  is  astonishing  at  what  straws  the  drowning 
Free-trader  will  clutch.  Mr.  Courtney  looks  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
the  triumph  of  Free-trade  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
as  President.  On  what  information  does  Mr.  Courtney 
base  this  amazing  expectation  ?  Anyone  with  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  American  politics  knows  that  a  micro- 
sco  pic  modification  of  the  tariff  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
looked  for  from  the  Democrats  ;  and  that  anything  like 
what  we  mean  by  Free-trade  is  an  impossibility.  But 
most  well-informed  men  are  aware  that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  President.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  he  was  not  elected  last  time  :  a  great  many 
people  declare  that  he  was  "counted  out"  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  if  not  in  other  States.  Whether  he  was  so 
or  not,  he  certainly  will  be  next  time,  for  the  capitalists 
are  not  going  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  universal  suf- 
frage. Unless  some  economic  or  monetary  crisis,  or  some 
unforeseen  event,  occurs  between  now  and  November 
of  the  next  year,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Republican  ticket  will  be  forced  through  by  some 
means  or  other,  probably  foul.  If  Mr.  Courtney 
has  no  more  puissant  ally  than  Mr.  Bryan  the 
cause  of  Cobden  is  in  a  hopeless  way.  But  Mr. 
Courtney  has  done  worse  than  retail  bad  information  at 
second  hand  :  he  has  condescended  to  stamp  with  his 
authority  an  agitator's  catchword.  He  admits  that  the 
reimposition  of  the  is.  registration  duty  on  wheat 
would  bring  in  ^2,000,000  a  year,  but  condemns  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  "a  gift  to  the  land- 
lords." 

How  can  an  educated  man  with  a  conscience  repeat 
such  stuff?  Seeing  that  the  ^2,000,000  would  go 
straight  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase?  It  can  only  mean  that  the 
price  of  wheat  would  be  raised.  Mr.  Courtney  knows 
as  well  as  anybody  that  it  is  very  arguable  whether  a 
shilling  duty  would  be  paid  by  the  shipper  or  the 
importer.  But  suppose  it  did  raise  the  price  of  wheat, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  would  benefit 
before  the  landlords.  It  is  a  curious  mind  which  rejects 
^2,000,000  a  year,  because  some  class  of  his  country- 
men might  be  benefited  thereby.  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  at  a  time  when  England  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  manufactures,  but  could  not  grow  enough  to  teed 
the  mechanics  in  the  large  towns,  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Lecky  as  the  most  glaring  instance  of  class 
legislation  in  our  history.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
squires,  the  farmers,  and  the  peasants  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  amassed  enormous  fortunes  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  But  why  pursue  the  subject  ?  To  be 
frank,  the  remainder  biscuit  of  Westminster  Radicalism, 
which  Mr.  Courtney  munches  with  such  apparent  relish, 
is  not  a  grateful  or  comforting  diet. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  POSSIBILITIES. 

PERHAPS  the  most  extraordinary  freak  in  the  whole 
world's  raree-show  is  that  afforded  by  the  virgin, 
or  at  least  half-virgin  continent  of  South  America.  In 
Africa  until  to-day,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  by  civi- 
lised nations  to  acquire  a  foothold  ;  each  rival  looked  so 
far  ahead  that  she  often  mistook  a  mirage  for  a  promised 
land ;  blood  and  treasure  were  recklessly  lavished 
upon  remote  claims  over  barren  and  ungrateful  tracts, 
dominated  by  indomitable  savages  or  a  murderous 
climate,  and  offering  none  but  the  dimmest  and 
most  distant  possibilities.  Meanwhile  another  continent, 
possessing  decided  survivals  of  civilisation,  both  ancient 
and  mediaeval,  immense  undeveloped  riches  and  a 
population  whose  one  instant  need  is  strong  govern- 
ment, remains  incomprehensibly  untouched.  This 
astounding  neglect  is  impossible  of  permanence  at  a 
period  when  the  feverish  struggle  for  commercial 
outlets  is  only  comparable  to  the  panic  which  follows  a 
fire-alarm  at  a  theatre  ;  when  the  whole  world  has  come 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  standing-room  only. 
Already  the  United  States  have  evinced  a  glimmer  of  un- 
derstanding their  opportunity,  but  they  are  handicapped 
by  the  memory  of  the  old  principles,  to  which  they  owe 
their  national  existence.  They  are  now  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways  and  will  soon  perforce  pronounce  whether 
they  will  tread  the  well-worn  path  from  revolution  to 
empire,  whether  they  have  merely  shaken  off  their  own 
yoke  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  necks  of  others.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  instructive  to  mark  how  autonomy 
has  been  revered,  for  over  a  century,  as  an  omnipotent 
fetish,  and  how  unspiritual  an  idolatry  it  has  proved 
on  closer  acquaintance.  Your  contemporary  political 
philosopher  starts  from  the  premiss  that  any  com- 
munity will  administer  its  own  affairs  better  than 
the  wisest  expert  can  do  on  their  behalf.  This  is  of 
course  childish  and,  logically  pursued,  would  lead  to 
childhood  suffrage.  Less  consistent  doctrinaires  content  • 
themselves  with  urging  that  emancipation  is  an  educa- 
tion and  that  the  concomitant  blunders  thereof  are  a  fair 
price  to  pay  for  the  certainty  of  eventual  benefit.  But 
at  the  best,  revolution  is  only  a  purge,  emancipation  an 
emetic,  whose  overdose  induces  political  cholera  and  a 
chronic  void  within  the  body  politic.  South  America  is 
the  helot  of  these  ideas  and  her  intoxication  of  indepen- 
dence has  betrayed  no  symptoms  other  than  anarchy, 
bankruptcy  and  permanent  misery.  Misgovernment 
has  alternated  with  absence  of  government  and  we 
have  the  piteous  spectacle  of  a  young  continent  verging 
upon  the  confines  of  middle  age  with  no  record  save  one 
of  wasted  opportunities,  lethargy,  riot  and  disgrace. 
A  denizen  of  the  Quartier  Latin  let  loose  upon  the 
map. 

If  Yankee  professions  of  equality  were  more  sincere, 
they  would  probably  be  more  potent.  The  prosely- 
tising strength  of  Islam  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely 
due  to  her  text  that  one  Moslem  is  as  good  as  another 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  the  grandest  Giaour,  and 
what  has  been  done  in  the  religious  field  might  easily 
find  accomplishment  in  the  international.  But  an 
attempt  to  circumscribe  equality  is  fatal  and  when 
liberty  degenerates  into  a  nickname  for  something  very 
different,  it  may  be  feared  but  it  cannot  be  conjured 
with.  Moreover,  the  United  States  of  North  America 
are  only  an  inflated  variation  of  what  the  disunited 
States  of  South  America  aspire  to  be,  and  there  emerges 
a  natural  jealousy  of  the  successful  rival,  such  as  the 
small  grocer  may  cherish  towards  co-operative  stores. 
We  may  admire  the  superior  enterprise  of  a  competitor 
in  our  own  line  of  business,  but  we  do  not  invite  him  to 
audit  our  accounts.  In  any  case,  the  United  States 
have  not,  so  far,  made  any  headway  towards  the  absorp- 
tion of  South  America.  Their  annexations  north  of 
Mexico  and  their  intrigues  within  her  borders  have  con- 
stituted a  buffer-state  rather  than  an  avenue,  and,  how- 
ever long  they  may  maintain  their  Monroe  doctrine, 
it  will  not  help  them  to  a  more  active  part  than  that 
of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

It  were  premature  to  pronounce  which  of  the  old- 
world  States  will  enter  on  the  heritage  of  South 
America.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  thought 
that  a  regenerate  Spain  might  yet  turn  all  this  dross 
into  gold  ;  that,  having  lost  her  empire,  she  could 


nevertheless    hope   to   head   a  federation.     But  her 
difficulties  at  home  are  sufficient,  for  the  nonce,  to  pre- 
clude all  thoughts  of  expansion.    An  Anglo-Spanish 
alliance  has,  however,  been  broached,  and  the  embryo- 
logy  thereof  has    advanced    so    far    that  Paris  is 
reproaching    Madrid     for     obstacles     in  Morocco, 
which   are    all  to  the  advantage  of  Whitehall.  We 
are  not  now  urging  that  our  duty  or  our  interest 
beckons  us  already  to  South  America,  but  if  the  call 
were  once  made  clear,  we  should  do  ill  to  spurn  the  help 
of  Spain,  whose  blood-brotherhood  can  never  be  wholly 
inoperative  among  her  old  dependencies.    In  any  case, 
with   or  without  support,  we  need   not   despair  of 
eventual  success  even  in  so   gigantic  a  field.  The 
initial  difficulty  would  be  to  obtain  a  foothold,  but  the 
examples  of  Egypt,  Tunis  and  other  second  childhoods 
suffice  to  prove  that  penury  is  as  heavy  a  chain  upon  a 
State  as  upon  an  individual.    Any  wealthy  nation  could 
easily  buy  the   independence   of  almost   any  South 
American  State  and  proceed  to  develop  it  on  business 
lines.     To   take   the  lowest  view,   it  would  always 
be  an  excellent  speculation.    We  are  dubbed  a  nation 
of    shopkeepers,    but    few    have    the    temerity  to 
deny  that  what  we  do  is,  however  incidentally,  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity.    We  do  not  assert  this  through 
our  noses,  with  the  old  Puritan  snuffle, — indeed  we 
think  that  a  little  less  altruism,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  Free-trade,  is  to  be  desired, — but  it  were  idle 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  a  false  sense  of  shame.    The  fact  is 
there,  and  constitutes  probably  one  of  the  prime  factors 
of  our  success.     Such  a  work  would  be  extremely 
arduous  in  South  America,  and  England  is  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  afford  hesitation  before  embarking  upon 
new  missions.    We  are  not  like  the  French,  who  crave 
for  expansion  as  a  distraction  from  horrors  at  home. 
The  natives  are,  no  doubt,  an  obstacle.    Like  so  many 
half-breeds,  they  exemplify  mainly  the  worst  features  of 
their  composite  ancestry.     But   the   success  of  the 
Jesuits   in   Paraguay   proves   that   a   truly  paternal 
administration  may  work  wonders,  and  a  martial  sub- 
stratum undoubtedly  remains  to  be  utilised.  Continu- 
ing in  our  present  groove,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  worsted 
in  commerce.    Though  we  supply  the  best  goods,  we 
are  too  arrogant  and  obstinately  insular  to  study  our 
markets.    Within  our  own  Empire,  we  can  impose  our 
methods  and   patterns,    or   at   the   least   prove  the 
superiority  of  our  wares  by  enforcing  a  fair  trial.  But 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  foreigner  we  still  have 
many  long  lessons  to  learn.    Among  these  an  early  one 
is  to  be  slow  in  making  haste.    No  empire  has  ever 
been  won  by  precipitating  matters  unduly.    So  soon  as 
the  hour  and  the  man  shall  have  arrived,  the  means  can 
make  no  long  tarrying. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SNIPPETS. 

ABOUT  eighteen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  editor 
began,  in  a  very  modest  way,  to  issue  a  weekly  col- 
lection of  extracts  "from  all  the  most  interesting  books, 
periodicals  and  contributors  in  the  world."  It  is 
probable  that  very  few,  and  the  inventor  of  this  happy 
thought  least  of  all,  imagined  that  the  seed  so  un- 
obtrusively sown  was  destined  to  be  the  parent  of  a 
harvest  of  literary  docks  and  darnels  absolutely  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  man.  The  new  venture 
found  first  hundreds  of  readers,  and  then  thousands  ; 
some  ten  years  ago,  its  success  became  notorious,  and 
a  host  of  rivals  determined  to  prove  to  the  original 
editor  that  he  had  no  copyright  in  his  idea.  A  whole 
tribe  of  weeklies  appeared,  each  closely  imitating  the 
parent  journal,  each  asserting  that  its  intention  was 
"  to  interest,  to  elevate  and  to  amuse."  Of  these  a  few 
have  forced  their  way  to  the  front,  and  compete  with 
their  predecessor  in  a  settled  success.  Others,  in 
astonishing  number,  come  forth,  and  run  their  little 
course  upon  the  bookstalls,  and  disappear.  Every 
railway  station  displays  them,  in  multi-coloured  rank 
on  rank — orange  and  sage-green  and  dull  pink,  golden 
yellow  and  lead-blue  and  buff — all  thronged  with  adver- 
tisements, each  for  the  price  of  one  penny  offering 
snacks  and  snippets  of  instruction,  elevation  and 
amusement. 

We  believe  that  the  effect  of  all  this  gaudy,  kaleido- 
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scopic  literature  on  the  minds  of  the  generation  which 
is  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is  immense 
and,  pace  Canon  Scott- Holland,  emphatically  bad. 
Thousands  of  unformed  minds  receive  no  mental  disci- 
pline but  what  these  scrappy  journals  supply  for  a 
modest  penny.  You  slip  your  copper  coin  into  the  slot, 
and  by  a  mechanical  process  you  are  instructed,  ele- 
vated and  amused.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  are 
unable,  after  a  wide  comparative  study  of  these  journals, 
to  admit  that  the  three  aims  of  which  they  boast  are 
carried  out  to  an  equal  degree.  The  purpose  is,  first  of 
all,  to  amuse  at  any  cost,  and  to  instruct  in  a  strictly 
secondary  degree.  To  elevate  seems  entirely  neglected  : 
nothing  could  be  less  elevating  than  the  whole  tendency 
and  character  of  these  papers.  We  are  not  sanguine, 
we  confess,  that  any  efforts  of  ours  will  stem,  for  a 
moment,  the  tide  of  emptiness  and  folly  on  which  this 
rainbow-coloured  literature  floats  and  flaunts  itself. 
Here,  we  are  afraid,  is  a  supply  which  answers  more  and 
more  to  an  imperative  demand.  The  production  of  all 
this  penny-in-the-slot  journalism  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  large  public  which  not  only  reads  it  with  avidity, 
but  reads  nothing  else,  and  is  thereby  so  demoralised 
that  it  loses  the  power  of  exercising  any  intelligent 
persistence.  The  snippet  journals  are  educating  a  vast 
population  into  an  inability  to  fix  the  attention  on  any 
subject  whatever  for  more  than,  say,  two  minutes  at  a 
time. 

Our  readers,  we  know,  belong  to  the  dwindling 
minority  which  does  not  find  its  intellectual  pastime  in 
these  compendiums  of  scissor-cuttings.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  a  statement,  offered  without  prejudice, 
of  what  these  penny  journals  really  do  present  to  their 
myriad  subscribers,  will  not  be  unwelcome.  In  the 
first  place,  the  idea  that  anything  immoral  or  "im- 
proper "  is  printed  in  these  popular  papers  is  a  com- 
plete error.  The  jesting  in  some  of  the  vulgarer 
"comic"  journals  is  occasionally  rather  gross,  but 
nothing  could  surpass  its  intensity  of  moral  purpose. 
The  Nonconformist  conscience  leans  back  in  its 
padded  chair,  with  a  lapful  of  scraps,  in  buff  and 
pink  and  green,  and  finds  not  a  word  or  a  thought 
which,  in  its  own  vernacular,  "  could  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  a  young  person."  We  are  tempted  to  say 
that  the  morality  of  the  coloured  journal  is  one  of  its 
faults,  so  utterly  empty  and  conventional"  is  it,  so 
indicative  of  a  timid  and  insincere  outlook  upon  life. 
In  this  twilight  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  all  the  cats 
are  grey.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  commend  this 
decency  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  to  admit  that  the 
absence  of  any  approach  to  license  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  carnal  obsession  of  the  French  or  Italian 
newspaper  of  the  same  class.  When  we  have  said 
this,  our  commendation  of  the  so-called  "comic" 
papers  must  cease.  The  fun  in  their  illustrations  and 
their  text  alike  is  of  the  poorest,  the  most  monotonous, 
the  most  degrading  kind,  and  from  week  to  week, 
in  journal  upon  journal,  the  same  sort  of  pictorial 
practical  joke,  preposterously  violent,  recurs  over  and 
over  again  with  so  amazing  a  want  of  freshness,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  jaded  merriment 
can  be  offered  to  the  youngest  subscriber  with  the 
faintest  hope  of  awakening  a  smile. 

When  we  turn  to  the  serious  part  of  these  journals, 
however,  we  find  that  what  the  convinced  lover  of 
snippet  literature  really  desires  is  decorous  enough. 
No  joint  of  information  is  put  upon  the  table,  but  there 
is  supplied  a  bewildering  profusion  of  science  tabloids, 
and  dish  upon  dish  of  literary  mince.  Here  we  find, 
for  instance,  in  twenty-five  lines,  a  complete  history 
and  geography  of  Christmas  Island.  An  essay  on 
training-ships  for  sailors  is  finished  in  twenty-four  lines. 
The  biography  of  a  successful  Russian  engineer  is  ex- 
haustively treated  in  twenty-six  lines.  All  information 
is,  in  this  way,  cut  down  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
brevity,  and  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, if  it  is  only  succinct  and  short.  Hence,  in 
breathless  haste,  we  pass  from  "Remarkable  Flags" 
to  the  "  Newest  Fixed  Star,"  and  back  by  the  annals 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  statistics  of  heavy 
football  teams.  We  are  informed,  in  exactly  the  same 
style,  about  "  A  Gold  Mine  on  the  Kaiser's  Upper  Lip  " 
and  about  the  new  satellite  of  Saturn,  while  improve- 
ments in  the  cinematograph  jostle  the  ancient  dialects 


of  Mexico.  The  ingenuity  shown  in  rummaging  the 
visible  and  invisible  worlds  for  the  siftings  and  scrapings 
of  information  is  really  laudable,  and  we  need  not  re- 
proach the  compilers  with  an  accuracy  to  which  they 
make  no  claim.  Their  object,  frankly  confessed,  is  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  idle-minded  readers  for  the 
shortest  practicable  space  of  time. 

We  have  made  various  experiments  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  which  these  journals  have  decided  should  be 
given  to  each  of  their  snippets.  In  other  words,  their 
business  being  accurately  to  gauge  the  duration  of 
their  readers'  capacity  for  concentration,  we  have  taken 
for  granted  that  they  have  now  discovered  it,  and  we 
have  made  careful  observation  of  the  results.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  space  in  which  the 
attention  of  a  reader  can  be  held,  is  not  safely  to  be 
extended  beyond  eighty  seconds.  To  read  the  longest 
average  snippet  aloud,  and  to  dwell  proportionately  on 
what  it  purveys,  does  not,  we  find,  take  any  longer 
than  this,  and  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  brevity 
are  the  passages  of  fiction,  which  demand  no  attention 
at  all,  and  the  "competitions,"  which  excite  the  com- 
mercial instincts  of  the  reader,  and  are,  without  doubt, 
the  mainstay  of  all  these  publications.  When  you  are 
offered  "  cash  ^100  prize  and  200  handsome  consola- 
tion gifts,"  or  a  "  ^2-a-Week-for-Life  Competition,"  or 
a  "^1,000  insurance,"  the  attention  that  was  so 
sluggish  with  regard  to  "  Plant  Hygiene"  or  "Peerages 
to  Let,"  becomes  amazingly  brightened  up,  and  will 
remain  for  hours  in  alert  consideration  of  the  rubbishy 
questions  with  answers  to  which  the  "  coupons  "  must 
be  filled.  That  this  latter  form  of  half-concealed 
gambling  is  the  real  source  of  the  success  of  the  penny 
journals  is  not  yet  openly  acknowledged.  But  these 
are  the  only  portions  of  this  literature  on  which  the 
reader  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  prolong  his  attention 
beyond  the  time  indicated. 

We  propose  to  take  no  other  feature  of  snippet  litera- 
ture into  consideration  to-day.  Its  brevity  is,  perhaps, 
its  greatest  curse.  It  is  as  we  have  said,  encouraging  a 
vast  population  of  readers  to  grow  up  with  brains  which 
become  fatigued,  and  hopelessly  inattentive,  if  a  mental 
effort  is  demanded  for  more  than  eighty  seconds.  It- 
assumes  that  information  is  welcome  to  the  mind,  but 
that  the  modern  reader  is  incapable  of  pursuing  it  to 
its  sources,  or  holding  it  when  it  is  presented  to  him. 
We  believe  that  the  old  habit  of  reading  standard 
works  in  poetry  or  history  or  biography  is  almost 
extinct  among  young  readers  to-day.  For  the  chronicle 
of  the  early  growth  and  slow  intellectual  development 
of  a  celebrated  character,  crude  anecdotes  are  sub- 
stituted, as  in  one  of  the  papers  now  before  us,  where 
we  are  informed,  under  the  head  of  "literature,"  that 
a  well-known  and  much-esteemed  author  of  to-day 
"with  the  proceeds  of  some  blueberries,  sold  to  the 
mother  of  her  future  husband,  bought  the  pencil  with 
which  her  first  story  was  written."  This  is  the  fabulous 
and  vulgar  trash  which  takes  the  place  of  history  and 
criticism,  and  this  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the  editors 
of  these  journals  can  venture  to  tax  the  strained 
attention  of  their  readers  with  the  exhausting  topic  of 
"  literature." 

It  is  useless  to  resist  these  abuses  of  the  printing- 
press,  but  we  think  the  nuisance  which  they  cause 
worth  protesting  against.  Cheaply  illustrated  and  still 
more  cheaply  edited,  with  scissors  and  paste  instead  of 
independent  thought,  they  are  aiding  in  the  mental 
deterioration  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
minds.  They  weaken  the  power  of  the  brain  in 
assimilating  information,  they  reduce  to  a  minimum 
its  capacity  for  retaining  and  connecting  ideas.  The 
only  hope  we  have  is  that  when  the  whole  generation 
has  been  fed  upon  nothing  but  pap  and  mince-meat, 
there  will  come  a  revolt  against  the  purveyors  of  this 
miserable  diet,  and  that  the  victims  of  violent  mental 
indigestion  will  decide  that  their  children  shall,  at  least, 
not  be  fed  upon  the  trash  which  was  supplied  to 
them.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  their  sufferings  for  more  than  eighty 
seconds  at  most,  and  this  is  hardly  a  long  enough  time 
to  determine  upon  a  plan  of  revolution. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  SOUTH  CHINA. 

THE  opening  of  Nanning  as  a  treaty-port  marks  the 
close  in  our  favour  of  the  second  round  we  have 
had  with  France  over  the  opening  of  treaty-ports  on 
the  West  River.  Fourteen  years  ago,  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Franco-Chinese  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  late  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  then  our  Minister  at  Peking,  urged  the 
Chinese  Government  to  open  Wu-chow,  Nanning,  and 
Pei-seh  (Po-se)  as  treaty-ports,  in  order  to  redress  the 
balance  of  advantages  on  the  West  River  and  in 
Yunnan,  which  had  been  disturbed  to  our  detriment. 
China  had  agreed  to  open  two  treaty-ports  on  theTong- 
king  frontier,  one  on  a  headwater  of  the  West  River, 
and  the  other  in  Yunnan  near  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Red  River  in  Tongking.  These  two  ports  would  give 
the  French  the  advantage  of  access  to  immense  districts 
of  China  then  and  still  practically  closed  to  our  trade  by 
the  rapacity  and  obstructive  policy  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vincial officials.  These  officials,  in  infraction  of  our 
treaties,  refused  to  recognise  our  right  to  send  our 
goods  throughout  the  interior  of  China  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transit  duty  which  had  been  fixed  as  one-half 
of  the  treaty-tariff  import  duty,  or  2.\ per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
No  fewer  than  sixteen  likin  stations  are  established  be- 
tween Canton  and  Nanning.  At  each  of  these  a  heavy 
provincial  tax  termed  likin  was  raised,  which,  according 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  Blackburn  Commercial 
Mission,  amounted  in  the  case  of  bleached  cotton  shirt- 
ings to  0  44  tael,  or  to  eleven  times  the  treaty-transit 
duty.  The  goods  were  also  subjected  to  long  and 
harassing  delays  unless  the  tax-gatherers  were  paid  for 
the  favour  of  quick  inspection.  Not  only  was  this  the 
case  but  at  every  prefecture  passed  through  another 
burdensome  tax  called  fu-shui  had  to  be  paid.  In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Consul  Bourne  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
report  on  the  "Trade  of  Central  and  Southern 
China": — "Inland  taxation  is  a  much  more  serious 
obstacle  to  our  trade  in  the  Canton  Viceroyalty — the 
Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si  provinces — than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  deserves  particularly  the 
most  serious  attention  of  those  interested  in  our  im- 
port trade.  In  this  province  (Kwang-si)  it  is  simply  an 
excuse  for  tyranny  and  barefaced  exaction." 

So  evil,  in  fact,  was  the  position  of  affairs  that — 
though  the  carriage  by  boat  on  the  West  River  is  barely 
a  third  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile  or  about  a  fourteenth 
of  the  mileage  cost  of  land  carriage,  and  though  the 
West  River  is  navigable  for  large  craft  for  565  miles 
above  Wu-chow — carriage  of  piece-goods  by  boat 
ceases  at  50  miles  above  Wu-chow,  and  the  country 
above  is  all  served  by  pack-coolies  from  Pakhoi  who 
manage  to  avoid  all  the  tax  stations  except  one  by 
following  devious  land  routes.  Trade  is  therefore 
crippled  by  this  excessive  cost  of  carriage  ;  the  noble 
waterways  are  deserted  ;  the  towns  on  their  banks, 
once  prosperous,  are  in  decay ;  people  engaged  in 
commerce,  industries,  and  agriculture  are  shut  out  by 
the  excessive  taxation  and  great  cost  of  carriage  from 
remunerative  markets,  all  are  rendered  discontented  and 
ripe  for  rebellion  ;  and  with  next  to  no  result  for  the 
revenue.  As  Mr.  Consul  Bourne  truly  remarks  : — 
"This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  likin,  the  chiefs 
make  fortunes,  immense  crowds  of  underlings  a  bare 
subsistence,  the  Government  next  to  nothing,  and 
trade  is  intolerably  hampered." 

Of  course,  as  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinued, the  French  had  a  considerable  advantage  over 
us.  Under  their  treaties  they  were  allowed  to  import 
goods  into  Mengtze  and  Lung-chow  on  payment  of 
seven-tenths  of  the  tariff  import  duties  levied  at  the 
other  treaty  ports,  and  to  export  goods  at  six-tenths  of 
the  tariff  export  duties,  and  they  chose  to  enforce  the 
recognition  of  their  treaty-transit  rights  upon  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  and  thus  were  able  to  send  their 
goods  from  their  new  treaty-ports  to  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  on  payment  of  the  half  tariff 
duty  as  fixed  by  treaty.  Ever  since  i860  we  had  the 
same  treaty-transit  rights,  but  our  Government  had 
failed  to  enforce  them,  and  our  merchants  in  China  who 
part  with  their  goods  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  cared 
but  little  what  taxation  was  levied  on  the  goods  when 
they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  merchants. 
Jt  was  otherwise  with  our  manufacturers  at  home  who 


found  their  trade  was  "  intolerably  hampered,"  by 
Chinese  taxation  on  the  West  River  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  French  taxation  in  Tongking  on  the  other.  If 
they  tried  to  pass  their  goods  through  Tongking  into 
Yunnan  or  Kwangsi,  and  thus  escape  the  Chinese 
taxation  on  the  West  River,  they  had  to  pay,  beside 
the  treaty  import  and  transit  dues  to  China,  a  French 
transit  tax  of  ^10  145.  8^.  per  ton  on  their  cotton  grey 
shirtings  and  similar  taxation  upon  other  goods. 
Either  our  goods  must  pay  this  tax  or  we  must  de- 
termine that  treaty-ports  should  be  opened  on  the  West 
River,  and  our  treaty-transit  rights  should  be  enforced. 
Hence  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  by  manu- 
facturers upon  the  Government  which  resulted  in  1897 
in  Wu-chow  and  two  ports  at  the  head  of  the  Canton 
delta  being  opened  as  treaty-ports,  and  last  month  in 
the  opening  of  Nanning. 

Nanning  is  situated  305  miles  further  up  the  West 
River  than  Wu-chow.  By  its  opening  we  are  able  to 
land  goods  at  that  place  without  paying  any  other  duty 
than  the  import  duty  and,  if  the  Government  chooses 
to  enforce  our  treaty  rights — which  they  can  only  do  by 
insisting  upon  the  prompt  punishment  of  all  provincial 
officials  who  attempt  to  infringe  them — Nanning  will 
become  a  great  distributing  centre.  Goods  can  be 
carried  from  Canton  to  Nanning  by  boat  at  very  much 
less  price  than  they  could  be  carried  by  railway  from 
the  French  port  of  Haiphong  to  Nanning,  and  the 
onerous  French  taxation  would  be  avoided.  France, 
so  far  as  securing  the  trade  of  the  provinces  of  Kwangsi 
and  Kuei-chou  is  concerned,  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
running.  In  the  case  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  our 
goods  could  be  carried  from  Canton  to  Pei-seh  by  boat 
and  thence  to  Yunnan  Fu  for  less  than  ;£io  \os.  per 
ton  or  for  less  than  the  transit  tax  levied  on  our  cotton 
grey  piece-goods  in  Tongking,  and  for  less  than  the 
present  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  sent  from  Hong 
Kong  via  Tongking  to  Yunnan  Fu.  Even  when  the 
projected  railway  of  about  600  miles  in  length  from 
Haiphong  to  Yunnan  Fu  is  completed,  the  goods  under 
the  present  mileage  charge  on  the  railway  in  Tongking 
of  \\d.  per  mile  could  not  be  delivered  at  Yunnan  Fu 
under  £,\o  \os.  per  ton  ;  and  to  this  would  have  to  be 
added  the  freight  from  Hong  Kong  to  Haiphong  as  well 
as  the  heavy  landing,  bonding  and  other  charges  at 
Haiphong,  which  may  be  taken  together  at  £2  10s.  per 
ton.  Before  they  could  compete  with  our  goods  coming  by 
the  West  River  route  to  Yunnan  Fu,  the  French  would 
have  to  abolish  their  transit  duties  on  our  goods  passing 
through  Tongking,  and  considerably  reduce  their  railway 
charges.  Thus  our  trade  would  be  greatly  benefited 
and  the  French  would  be  taught  the  lesson  that  "the 
greedy  hand  does  not  hold  the  largest  handful." 


THE  SPOILING  OF  THE  PARKS.* 

ALONG-EXPECTED  work  on  the  municipal  parks 
and  open  spaces  of  London  has  been  issued  at  a 
right  time  of  the  year,  just  when  these  green  spots  begin 
again  to  be  attractive  with  crocus-sprinkled  turf,  and 
almond  blossom,  and  jewellery  of  opening  buds  on 
the  smoke-blackened  twigs  of  privet,  and  thorn,  and 
elm.  Two  at  least  of  the  four  signs  of  spring  described 
by  Tennyson  in  "  Locksley  Hall  "  may  now  be  observed 
within  the  metropolis  ; — the  fuller  crimson  on  the 
robin's  breast,  and  the  livelier  iris  changing  on  the 
burnished  dove.  But  the  poet  never  mentioned  the 
greatest  sign  of  all,  that  which  is  in  us — a  premonition 
felt  most  intensely  in  all  confined  places,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  this  "  province  covered  with  houses."  It 
is  a  restlessness  in  the  blood ;  an  inward  quickening 
corresponding  to  that  which  is  without — nature's  resur- 
rection ;  the  open-air  feeling,  and  hunger  of  the  heart 
and  eyes  for  green  earth.  It  is  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
sistent instinct  of  all  healthy  beings,  more  to  man  at  this 
season  than  the  "  thoughts  of  love,"  or  of  war,  or 
peace,  or  prosperity,  and  all  the  desires  and  ambitions 
which  we  have.  It  may  even  be  compared  to  that 
passion  which  yearly  seizes  on  the  migratory  birds, 

*  "The  Municipal  Tarks,  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  of  London: 
Their  History  and  Associations."  By  Lieut. -Col.  J.  J.  Sexby,  V.D. 
London:  Elliot  Stock.  1899. 
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which  if  thwarted  becomes  a  languishing  sickness  ;  and 
in  some  cases  is  so  strong  that  it  will  cause  the  confined 
migrant  to  beat  his  life  out  against  the  wires  of  his 
cage.  Unhappily  this  healthy  desire  cannot  be  properly 
satisfied  by  a  very  large  majority  of  Londoners  :  nature 
has  been  thrust  further  and  further  away  until  it  is  now 
too  far  from  them.  It  is  true  that  the  bicycle  has 
brought  relief  to  thousands  ;  and  when  Sunday  and  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  set  these  more  fortunate  ones 
free  they  are  able  without  cost  to  pockets  and  without 
fatigue  to  change  the  roaring  streets  for  the  quiet 
country  road,  and  green  lanes  and  woodside,  and 
heath,  and  down,  in  the  most  rural  parts  of  the  home 
counties,  or  even  further  afield.  But  the  wheelmen, 
many  as  they  look  as  they  stream  out  of  town  by  all  the 
great  thoroughfares  on  a  Sunday  morning,  form  but  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  population  ;  for  the  million,  the 
great  mass  of  working-men  and  their  wives  and  children, 
there  is  only  the  park  or  public  garden  or  other  open 
space  which,  if  they  are  specially  favoured  by  fortune, 
may  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  their  dwelling. 
The  little  green  space  which  they  visit,  shut  in  by 
houses,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  country — 
the  true  home  and  motherland  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  a 
substitute,  and  it  might  be  made  a  better  one  than  we 
find  it.  So  long  as  there  is  an  open  grassy  space,  and 
trees  and  bushes,  and  water  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
and  sight  and  sound  of  wild  bird  life,  with  a  wide  sky 
over  it  all,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  relief — the  glad 
feeling  as  of  escape  from  a  prison-house  ;  and  rest  and 
refreshment  to  mind  and  bod)',  with  benefit  to  health. 
Unhappily,  we  see  that  there  is  an  idea  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  these  precious  spots 
has  been  entrusted  that  they  are  not  good  enough  or 
pretty  enough  ;  that  they  must  add  something  which  in 
the  end  deprives  them  of  their  best  value.  The  land- 
scape-gardener is  very  ambitious  and  very  busy,  and 
cuts  up  and  covers  the  ground  with  his  gravel-walks, 
iron  fences,  trim  shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  and 
with  all  manner  of  ornament  and  embroidery,  until  in 
its  artificiality  all  natural  flavour  of  the  earth  is 
lost,  and  there  is  no  more  refreshment  to  the  spirit  in  it 
than  can  be  got  in  the  grounds  of  a  tradesman's 
suburban  villa.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  all  of  our 
breathing-places  have  not  thus  been  made  over  again, 
or  transformed  ;  indeed  in  some  cases  great  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  natural  aspect  of  the  ground,  with 
as  much  of  its  wildness  as  possible,  as  we  may  see  at 
Putney  Heath  and  Wimbledon  Common,  and  in  several 
of  the  open  spaces  under  the  Corporation  of  London  ; 
and,  of  those  under  the  County  Council,  Brockwell  Park 
and  Hampstead  Heath. 

There  is  the  yet  greater  plague  of  the  flat-blocks  to 
be  noted,  since  what  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of 
artificialising  may  be  undone  ;  but  for  the  other  evil 
there  is  no  remedy  that  we  can  see.  The  first  and  most 
important  conditions  of  the  metropolitan  open  space, 
that  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  value  to  the  people,  is 
its  country-like  aspect.  To  preserve  this  there  must 
be  space  enough  for  the  vision  to  rest  upon  and  roam 
over  without  being  brought  up  and  repelled  by  the 
sight  of  rows  and  blocks  of  houses  ;  and  the  necessary 
room  may  be  had  even  in  a  small  area  of  15  or  20  acres, 
by  hiding  the  surrounding  buildings  with  trees,  not  set 
in  long  straight  rows,  but  planted  irregularly  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  of  distance — of  more  open  space 
beyond — as  in  an  open  wood.  Take  away  this  illusion 
and  the  park  or  open  space  loses  its  best  virtue — its 
restful  restorative  character.  We  may  now  see  that 
everywhere  in  London  this  spoiling  process  is  going  on 
by  the  erection  of  huge  buildings  at  the  sides  of  the 
parks.  If  the  park  is  a  very  large  one,  and  well  wooded, 
as  at  Battersea,  and  the  big  blocks  of  houses  are 
separated  from  the  park  by  a  wide  road,  the  result  may 
not  be  disastrous,  since  the  high  buildings  are  not 
plainly  seen  from  all  points.  But  there  are  few  parks 
so  large  as  Battersea  :  how  disastrous  the  effect  is  in 
the  small  parks  may  be  seen  at  Myatt's  Fields,  where 
big  buildings  were  run  up  all  round  and  close  to  this 
space  of  about  fifteen  acres,  and  have  given  it  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  courtyard  rather  than  of  a 
park.  It  is  now  about  as  refreshing  to  the  spirit  as 
Leicester  Square,  or  the  asphalted  playground  of  a 
Metropolitan  Board  school. 


Yet  this  spoiling  process  might  have  been — must 
have  been — foreseen,  and  could  have  been  prevented, 
if  only  the  authorities  had  taken  thought,  but  the- 
authorities  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 


TERMS  OF  SURRENDER. 

UP  till  the  Friday  of  last  week  the  general  condem- 
nation of  the  new  decorations  at  S.  Paul's 
appeared  to  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  authorities; 
who  alone  have  the  power  to  arrest  and  undo  the  work. 
Wherever  the  papers,  from  the  "Times"  to  "  Punch," 
have  allowed  the  decorations  to  be  mentioned  not  a  voice 
has  approved  them,  the  opinion  of  artists,  privately 
expressed,  has  been  as  unanimous,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  -professional  associations,  reluctant  to  stir 
in  such  matters,  have  appealed  to  Sir  William  Richmond 
and  his  employers  to  give  some  pause  for  considera- 
tion. A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all  this  and  the  work  was 
hurried  on.  But  in  Friday's  "  Times  "  a  queer  signal  of 
disquietude  and  surrender  went  up  from  a  "Member  of 
the  Decoration  Committee."  The  position  had  evidently 
become  too  difficult  for  this  member's  conscience, 
and  he  reveals  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  doubts.  The 
Committee,  whose  names,  as  he  gives  them,  do  not 
include  that  of  a  single  artist,  with  the  exception,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently,  of  the  Surveyor,  would  welcome, 
it  seems,  now  that  the  mischief  is  nearly  done,  "reason- 
able criticism,"  anything  that  would  help  them  "  in  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  long- 
deferred  wishes  of  Wren."  He  clings,  it  will  be  seen, 
to  the  fatal  assumption  that  a  well-intentioned  com- 
mittee can  at  any  moment  carry  out  those  wishes.  Un- 
fortunately a  genius  is  necessary  as  well  as  a  committee. 
One  crumb  of  comfort  he  gives  us  in  his  belief  that  the 
stencilling  is  not  indelible,  but  the  chipping  out  of 
panels  for  the  glass  ornaments  remains  a  damage 
difficult  to  repair.  The  letter  is  in  effect  an  appeal  for 
more  pressure  from  without,  a  request  that  professional 
bigwigs  and  others  should  step  in,  stop  the  committee's 
great  decorator  for  them,  and  let  everybody  down  as 
easily  as  possible.  •  • 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  now  be  quickly  dene.  It 
is  impossible  to  profess  much  interest  in  the  process,  in 
the  tactful  formulas  that  will  get  rid  of  those  shocking 
ornaments  "without  putting  any  slur  on  the  designer's 
artistic  ability  "  and  disband  the  committee  with  warm 
acknowledgments  for  their  lavish  waste  of  money.  But 
the  sooner  all  this  is  decently  accomplished  the  easier 
will  it  be  and  the  less  the  ultimate  scandal.  Patience 
is  wearing  thin,  and  all  the  etiquettes  in  the  pro- 
fessional world  will  not  keep  the  mouths  of  those  who 
know  silent  much  longer. 

Already  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  which  Sir 
William  Richmond  is  a  member  has  spoken.  He 
speaks  somewhat  tardily,  but  considering  all  that 
makes  for  flabbiness  in  his  surroundings  he  is  to  I 
be  congratulated  upon  an  act  of  honesty  and  courage.  I 
He  signs  a  protest  in  the  "Times"  of  last  Tuesday,  I 
in  company  with  various  public  men,  and  Mr.  Howe,  I 
who  has  done  such  admirable  service  to  the  cause,  I 
begging  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  take  the  advice  of  I 
"experts."  Now,  as  has  been  already  said,  there  is  J 
no  call  to  scrutinise  too  closely  any  means  that  will  I 
effectually  arrest  and  undo  the  decorations  under  the  I 
dome.  But  if  this  proposal  ends  in  any  com- 1 
promise  short  of  that  the  result  will  be  worse  than  I 
useless,  a  sham  concession.  The  hint  in  the  letter! 
that  the  signatories  recognise  the  desirability  of  some  I 
"  enrichment"  is  alarming.  We  do  not  want  a  committee  I 
diluted  with  a  little  more  "taste"  from  the  Academy  I 
and  Institute,  nor  a  scheme  in  which  the  present  I 
decorator  should  be  aided,  say  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  Pro-I 
fessor  of  Architecture  at  the  Academy  and  decorator  of  I 
Lord  Leighton's  notorious  house,  and  Mr.  Waterhousel 
of  the  Institute,  begetter  of  the  sanitary  style  in  archi-  I 
tecture.  Nothing  will  be  tolerable  short  of  a  decision  I 
that  will  clean  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's  of  those  patterns  I 
and  <^lass  ornaments,  and  let  the  majestic  church  be,  I 
till  the  unlikely  moment  when  another  spirit  like  Wren's 
is  made  English. 

For  the  future,  securities  ought  to  be  demanded. 
Sir  William  Richmond's  fiasco  in  the  decoration  of  S. 
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Paul's  raises  in  acute  form  a  question  that  ought  now 
to  be  pressed  home  on  the  guardians  of  that  unique 
treasure  of  architecture.  It  would  surely  suggest  itself 
to  the  common  sense  of  most  people  that  the  architect 
put  in  charge  over  a  building  should  be  in  sympathy 
with  its  style.  Now  such  reputation  as  the  present 
Surveyor  of  S.  Paul's  possesses  has  been  gained  in  the 
practice  of  Gothic  work.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
surveyor  to  any  extent  imbued  with  the  ideas  that  gave 
birth  to  S.  Paul's  could  have  stood  by  and  without  pro- 
test seen  those  ideas  defaced,  seen  the  magnificent  scale 
of  S.  Paul's  actually  reduced  to  the  eye,  its  masses 
and  spaces  perverted  into  trifling  confectionery.  The 
English  "world  of  art"  has  been  lulled  and  tickled  so 
long  by  the  preachers  of  "  small  curiosities  of  ornament  " 
that  this  architectural  sense  of  scale  would  seem  to  be 
quitting  it.  The  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  gospel,  weak  from 
the  start  on  this  side,  has  turned  bad  and  sour,  and 
when  there  is  talk  of  the  revival  of  a  craft  no  one  asks 
whether  there  is  also  revival  of  design.  Is  it  not  a 
shame  that  S.  Paul's,  that  rare  protest  of  the  bigger 
intelligence,  of  the  mind  endowed  to  create  a  music  by 
the  divisions  of  mass,  space  and  shadow,  should  be 
passed  over  to  the  little  tribe  of  the  modern  Goths  ? 

If  nature  is  not  again  to  give  England  an  architect 
of  Wren's  kind,  for  very  fairness  and  shame's  sake 
let  us  not  scribble  our  little  fancies  over  that  one 
monument  of  a  vaster  way  of  thinking.  The  present 
rule  in  dealing  with  S.  Paul's,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  is  of  hostility  to  its  style  and  character. 
Burges,  whose  scheme  was  so  nearly  adopted, 
openly  declared  his  opinion  that  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  destroy  S.  Paul's  and  rebuild  it.  The 
architects  who  designed  the  reredos  were  Gothic,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  bringing  in 
the  latest  Vandal.  The  Surveyor  is  Mr.  Somers  Clark 
These  people  are  all  no  doubt  amiable,  ingenious, 
learned  in  their  way,  but  when  they  enter  a  building  by 
Wren,  they  have  the  defect  of  a  missing  sense.  A 
Dean  and  Chapter  cannot  be  expected  in  their  own  pre- 
ferences to  rise  above  the  level  of  contemporary  taste, 
but  as  educated  men  they  ought  to  recognise  and  de- 
clare a  truce  for  another  order  of  ideas  enshrined  in  the 
building  under  their  charge.  They  would  not  invite 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  to  decorate  the  score  of  Bach's 
Passion  Music  ;  why  allow  Sir  William  Richmond  to 
tamper  with  the  harmonies  of  Wren?  D.  S.  M. 


TWO  COMEDIES. 

'""THE  Gay  Lord  Quex "  and  "The  Tyranny  of 
J-  Tears "  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  two 
comedies  can  be.  They  are,  indeed,  antipolar  in 
method.  Mr.  Pinero  has  invented  a  stage-story  and 
told  it  with  prodigious,  pyrotechnical  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Haddon  Chambers  has  taken  an  idea  and  a  "typical 
instance  "  and,  in  working  them  out,  has  quietly  relied 
on  their  realism,  without  troubling  himself  much  about 
situations.  Both  plays  are  amusing.  Neither  is  quite 
like  anything  its  author  has  done  before.  Mr. 
Chambers'  early  work  was  all  in  the  way  of  romance 
and  melodrama.  He  proved  himself  to  be  in  this  way  an 
adroit  dramatist  from  whom  much  was  to  be  expected. 
Never  could  I  have  suspected  him  of  that  comic  spirit 
which  he,  standing  against  the  golden  background  of  a 
prolonged  silence,  now  modestly  reveals  to  me.  I  did 
not  suspect  that  he  would  ever  take  this  keen  interest 
in  ordinary  human  character  ;  nor  that  he  would  ever 
write  dialogue  so  pointed  and  witty  as  that  which 
he  has  written  throughout  "The  Tyranny  of 
Tears ; "  nor  that  he  would  ever  go  so  far  as  to 
write  a  play  on  the  basis  of  an  idea.  The  idea 
on  which  he  founds  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears"  is 
not  a  new  idea — no  idea  is  that — but  it  is  a  rather  good 
one.  It  is  that  no  man,  however  much  he  may  love 
and  be  loved  by  his  wife,  should  allow  all  his  liberty  to 
be  lost,  and  personality  absorbed  in  the  process.  Mr. 
Chambers  plays  very  brilliantly  with  this  idea.  The  man 
and  the  woman  created  by  him  are  quite  real  and  likely 
characters,  and  one  feels  sorry  for  both  of  them.  One 
laughs  at  them,  nevertheless,  all  the  time  ;  for  Mr. 
Chambers,  in  his  presentment  of  them,  never  swerves 


from  the  line  of  pure  comedy.  I  was  conscious  of  only 
one  serious  fault  in  the  play,  and  that  fault  is  only 
negative.  Mr.  Chambers  has  missed  one  obvious 
chance,  which,  had  he  taken  it,  would  have  enormously 
strengthened  his  motive.  Let  me  explain.  The  hus- 
band is  a  successful  novelist  ;  but  little  comes  of  that 
fact  :  he  might  as  well  be  a  lawyer,  or  man  of  any 
other  business.  True,  we  see  him,  at  the  opening  of 
the  play,  dictating  a  newspaper  article  to  his  female 
secretary,  and  interrupted  by  the  incursion  of  his  wife 
into  his  study.  Later,  we  see  the  secretary  correcting 
the  proofs  of  her  employer's  forthcoming  novel.  But 
otherwise  the  fact  that  he  is  a  novelist  is  not  once  used 
to  help  the  play.  And  it  might  have  been  used  so 
easily,  and  with  such  effect.  Mr.  Chambers  ought  to  have 
presented  his  hero  as  one  who  was  in  bygone  days  a  keen 
artist  in  literature,  but  who,  having  married  an  extrava- 
gant woman,  is  compelled  to  turn  out  three  or  four  pot- 
boiling  romances  every  year.  That  would  certainly  have 
intensified  the  point  of  the  play.  Much  could  have  been 
made  of  the  hero's  own  contempt  of  his  books,  and  his 
contempt  of  himself  for  writing  them.  As  it  is,  except 
that  his  wife  interrupts  him  at  his  work,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  his  work,  like  himself,  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  domestic  tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  his  genius 
seems  to  go  on  quite  blithely,  and  his  books  seem  to 
be  all  masterpieces — despite  the  fact  that  the  proofs  are 
corrected  by  a  secretary  !  So  I  am  still  waiting  for  the 
comedy  in  which  the  popular  pot-boiling  novelist  is  the 
central  figure.  A  better  motive  for  a  comedy  could  not 
be  conceived,  and  I  hope  that  whoever  writes  the  play 
will  plagiarise  Mr.  Chambers'  innocent  little  notion  of 
secretary-corrected  proofs. 

As  the  husband,  Mr.  Wyndham  had  a  good  part,  a 
part  evidently  designed  for  him  ;  and  he  revelled  in  the 
easiness  of  it,  playing  it  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  a 
tight-rope  dancer  crossing  the  road.  Mr.  Kerr,  too,  as 
his  friend,  had  the  kind  of  part  which  he  plays  perfectly 
without  any  exertion.  Miss  Mary  Moore  was  very 
feminine  as  the  wife — and  to  be  very  feminine  was  the 
most  important  thing.  And  Miss  Millett  marred  her 
very  amusing  performance  as  the  secretary  only  by 
wearing  three  highly  elaborate  dresses  ;  thus  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  points  in  her  part. 

In  point  of  stage-craft  I  have  seen  no  play  better 
than  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex;"  for  even  Mr.  Pinero 
himself,  who  is  unrivalled  in  technique,  has  never 
achieved  anything  technically  better.  In  the  "  Pro- 
fligate," and  in  the  other  seriously  didactic  plays 
which  followed  it,  Mr.  Pinero  seemed  to  be  striving 
after  life,  making  a  compromise  between  his  observa- 
tion of  life  and  his  love  of  ingenious  stage  devices.  In 
"The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly"  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  away  altogether  from  the  well-made  play, 
trying  to  write  a  loose  and  leisurely  comedy  of  ideas.  In 
"  The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  he  has  returned  to  his  stage- 
craft. And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  done  so.  For  his 
ideas  never  were  half  so  good,  nor  his  observation 
of  life  half  so  sure,  as  his  stage-craft.  He 
has  made  many  experiments  in  dramaturgy,  passed 
through  many  phases.  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  seems 
to  be  yet  another  experiment,  and  it  is  so  good  that  I 
hope  it  is  also  the  opening  of  a  very  long  phase.  As  a 
young  man,  he  wrote  four  or  five  quite  perfect  farces. 
I  hope  that  now,  on  the  threshold  of  that  middle-age  of 
which  he  wrote  in  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  he 
is  resolving  to  write  at  least  three  or  four  more  comedies 
like  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex." 

If  Mr.  Pinero  ever  feel,  hereafter,  tempted  to  resume 
his  seriously  didactic  manner,  let  him  compare  this 
comedy  of  his  with  "The  Profligate."  The  main  situa- 
tion in  both  plays  is  identical:  in  both  we  have  a 
man  with  an  evil  past  betrothed  to  a  young  and 
innocent  girl.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  one  play  the 
treatment  is  comic,  in  the  other  didactic.  And  how 
infinitely  superior  the  light  play  is  to  the  strenuous 
one  !  When  Mr.  Pinero  was  trying  to  be  strenuous, 
trying  to  enforce  something  on  humanity,  he  was  always 
being  tripped  up  by  his  own  genius  for  stage-craft.  His 
love  of  imbroglio,  his  juggling  and  manipulating,  pre- 
vented him  from  transcribing  life  in  any  really  effective 
way.  When  he  should  have  been  evolving  his  plot 
from  his  characters,  he  was  inventing  all  manner  of 
"situations"  for  them  to  pose  in.    He  was  always 
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imagining  what  could,  rather  than  what  would, 
happen — and  in  didactic  plays  the  whole  point  is  lost 
unless  they  deal  only  with  what  would  happen.  He  was 
simply  a  born  story-teller  floundering  in  generalities.  He 
fell  between  two  stools.  But  here,  in  "The  Gay  Lord 
Quex,"  he  has  set  out  to  tell  an  amusing  story  for  the 
stage,  and  has  not  troubled  about  anything  else.  He 
has  not  had  to  suppress  his  sense  of  humour,  as  in  the 
didactic  plays.  He  has  given  it  full  rein.  And  the 
combination  of  his  sense  of  humour  and  his  stage-craft 
makes  the  play  a  very  delightful  entertainment. 

The  point  of  the  play  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
its  third  act  ;  though  such  is  Mr.  Pinero's  art  that  the 
two  preparatory  acts  and  even  the  concluding  act, 
are  in  themselves  quite  amusing  and  exciting. 
The  conflict  lies  between  Lord  Quex  and  his 
fiancee's  foster-sister,  who  has  discovered  him  at 
midnight  in  a  Duchess'  bedroom.  How  ingeniously 
the  situation  is  led  up  to  !  Lord  Quex  is  there,  not 
with  guilty  intent,  but  because  the  Duchess,  a  very 
sentimental  woman,  wishes  him  to  come  and  talk  over 
the  past  and  take  a  formal  farewell  of  her.  Lord  Quex's 
fiancee  is  staying  in  the  same  house.  Yet,  in  the  second 
act,  Mr.  Pinero  has  contrived  to  make  Lord  Quex's 
assent  to  this  folly  seem  quite  plausible.  The  foster- 
sister  has  overheard  the  Duchess  making  the  appoint- 
ment. The  foster-sister  is  only  a  manicure.  How 
then  comes  she  to  be  staying  in  this  house  at 
Richmond  ?  The  owner  of  the  house  had  been 
at  the  manicure  -  shop  that  morning,  and  asked 
her  to  come  down  and  spend  a  happy  day  in  the 
garden.  It  was  in  the  garden  that  the  manicure  over- 
heard the  conversation.  But  how  did  she  contrive  to 
stay  the  night  ?  The  Duchess'  maid  had  gone  away. 
The  manicureoffered  her  services,  and  they  wereaccepted. 
Her  bedroom  is  near  to  the  Duchess'.  And  why  does 
she  want  to  compromise  Lord  Quex  ?  Because  she 
knows  something  of  his  past,  and  is  anxious  to  save 
her  foster-sister  from  marrying  him.  This  is  the 
merest  suggestion  of  all  the  ingenious  details  which  are 
Mr.  Pinero's  foundation  for  his  great  scene.  There  is 
no  other  dramatist  who  could  have  made  the  thing  so 
plausible.  In  watching  it  one  has  the  same  pleasure 
as  in  watching  a  very  skilfully  played  game  of  chess. 
Mr.  Pinero  plays  a  kind  of  chess  with  probability,  and 
he  wins  it.  And  his  play  has  hardly  more  con- 
nexion with  life  than  has  chess  itself.  The  characters — 
with  one  exception — are  hardly  more  like  men  and 
women  than  chessmen  are.  They  are — with  this  one 
exception — conventional  stage-creatures,  whose  only 
business  is  to  suit  the  situations  invented  by  Mr. 
Pinero. 

The  exception  at  which  I  have  hinted  is  the  character 
of  Sophie  Fullgarney,  which  is  certainly  quite  realistic 
— a  true  and  very  subtle  portrait  of  a  type.  The  part 
is  played  by  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  with  immense  in- 
telligence. There  are  very  few  actresses  who  could 
have  so  cleverly  avoided  exaggeration  of  the  tone  ; 
and  in  the  third  act  she  plays  with  very  real 
power.  Mr.  Hare  is  not  exactly  suited  to  the  part  ot 
Lord  Quex,  but  he  plays  it  artistically,  and  perhaps 
makes  it  seem  more  real  than  if  he  had  been  exactly 
suited  to  it.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  plays  a  conventional  part 
conventionally.  As  the  Duchess,  Miss  Fortescue  de- 
livers frequent  phrases  in  French  with  a  pronunciation 
so  exquisitely  and  elaborately  pure  as  to  make  us 
suspect  any  actresses  we  may  have  heard  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  of  having  spoken  broad  Dorset. 

The  play  deserves  to  succeed,  because  it  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  its  kind.  Its  run  will  be  considerably 
lengthened,  however,  by  the  riskiness  of  its  plot  and 
by  the  protest  from  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  I  am 
not  a  Puritan.  If  we  are  about  to  have  a  new  Restora- 
tion Drama,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  feel  compelled  to  shun 
the  theatres.  I  do  not,  then,  set  myself  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  much  as  I 
admire  his  pluck  in  denying  the  sacred  rights  of  Mr. 
Pinero.  To  the  plot  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  I  have  no 
objection  at  all.  But  I  do  object  to  certain  coarse  jokes 
which  occur  in  the  dialogue  and  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  play.  I  assume  that  these  jokes  were 
inserted,  cynically,  to  tickle  the  public  and  compel  it  to 
the  Globe  Theatre.  As  the  play  is  quite  sufficiently 
attractive  in  itself,  and  will  have  a  good  run  by  reason 


of  its  own  merits,  I  think  Mr.  Pinero  may  as,  well 
release  Miss  Vanbrugh  and  Miss  Fortescue  from  the 
unpleasant  task  of  speaking  the  words  to  which  I  refer. 


A  USE  FOR  THE  MUSIC-HALLS. 

THE  bitter  cry  of  the  composer  ascends  sans  cesse. 
Indeed  it  continually  grows  louder  and  more 
bitter.  He  can  get  no  work  to  do — that  is  no  paid 
work.  If  he  writes  for  the  provincial  festivals,  he  has 
declared  (to  an  interviewer)  that  he  must  needs  starve 
himself  and  his  family  to  turn  out  a  masterpiece.  For 
he  must  live  either  by  his  oratorios  and  cantatas  or  by 
some  other  form  of  labour  ;  and  if  he  forsakes  the 
other  form  of  labour,  and  gives  up  six  months  to 
the  oratorio  or  cantata,  he  finds  the  festival  committee's 
cheque  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  household  needs.  If 
he  writes  a  symphony,  a  concert  overture,  or  a  concerto, 
he  not  only  wins  no  cash  by  it,  but  enjoys  the  dubious 
delight  of  paying  for  the  copying  of  the  parts  ;  and 
when  the  parts  are  copied,  his  achievement  is  perhaps 
played  once  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  Queen's  Hall,  and 
then  laid  upon  the  shelf  for  ever,  or  until  it  is  swept 
into  the  dustbin.  If  he  writes  a  popular  anthem,  he  may 
perhaps  get  a  couple  of  guineas  for  it  from  a  generous 
publisher  ;  but  then,  before  he  can  write  anthems 
that  will  be  popular  he  must  spend  a  large  capital 
in  advertising  himself.  The  state  of  affairs  reminds 
me  of  Balzac's  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  "  Cousin 
Pons  :  "  "  What  should  we  think  of  the  Egyptians," 
he  exclaims,  "  who  they  say  invented  ovens  to  hatch 
chickens,  if  they  had  not  immediately  given  food  to  the 
brood  ?  And  yet  that  is  what  France  neglects  to  do 
when  she  tries  to  produce  artists  by  the  forcing-pit  of 
competition.  As  soon  as  she  has  obtained  a  sculptor, 
a  painter,  an  engraver,  a  musician,  by  this  mechanical 
contrivance,  she  troubles  herself  no  more  about  him 
than  a  dandy  troubles  himself  about  the  faded  flowers 
in  his  button-hole."  Here,  surely,  is  artistic  England, 
and  especially  what  is  ironically  called  musical 
England  !  What  we  must  do  if  we  want  a  national 
school  of  musicians  is  not  merely  to  provide  the 
teaching  which  makes  students  into  highly  trained 
musicians,  but  to  find  "openings"  where  the  trained 
men  may  find  some  permanent  employment,  where 
they  may  bring  their  wares  to  public  notice. 
Germany's  innumerable  orchestras  and  opera-houses 
provide  those  openings  for  her  stolid  sons  ;  in  England 
there  are  none.  If  Mozart,  Beethoven,  nay,  the  mighty 
business-like  Handel  himself,  were  alive  to-day,  they 
would  find  it  impossible  to  live  by  their  art.  And  it  is  not 
only  composers  who  have  reason  to  complain.  Hun- 
dreds of  singers  and  players,  all  more  or  less  com- 
petent, are  turned  out  by  our  music-schools  every  year. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  In  the  provinces  there  is 
scarcely  any  musical  life  at  all  ;  and  for  the  few  rare 
concerts  that  are  given  the  artists  are  mainly  brought 
from  London  :  so  barbarous  are  the  provinces  that  they 
will  listen  only  to  stars.  In  London,  certainly,  there 
are  no  more  openings  for  them  than  there  are  for 
composers.  The  concert  business  is  in  a  congested 
and  utterly  ruined  state :  not  one  concert  in  five 
hundred  makes  a  profit  sufficient  to  cover  the  hire  of 
the  hall.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  of  living  by  giving 
concerts.  As  for  engagements  to  sing  at  concerts,  it  is 
true  they  can  be  got  ;  but  generally  the  unlucky  artist 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  :  only  the  stars 
are  paid,  and  not  too  highly.  Composers  and  inter- 
pretative artists  alike  have  to  fall  back  on  teaching 
or  journalism  for  their  bread  ;  or  they  secure  appoint- 
ments as  principals  of  music-schools.  The  only 
place  where  a  singer  may  earn  a  ten-pound  note  is  the 
music-hall ;  the  only  way  by  which  a  composer  may  earn 
a  ten-pound  note  is  by  writing  the  incidental  music  for 
a  play ;  and  these  melancholy  facts  have  suggested 
something  to  me. 

Why  should  not  our  composers  write  for,  and  our 
singers  and  players  sing  or  play  in,  the  music-hall  ? 

After  all,  the  music-hall  is  not  lower  than  the  theatre. 
The  English  theatre  in  fact  seems  to  me  precisely  the 
lowest  mode  of  entertainment  ever  invented.  1 1'  you  try 
to  regard  it  as  an  artistic  institution,  you  find  that  there 
is  no  art,  and  indeed  hardly  a  pretence  of  art.    If  you 
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try  to  regard  it  as  an  amusement,  you  find  it  does  not 
amuse.  No  man  of  intelligence  goes  to  the  theatre  if 
there  is  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  at  the  next  street  corner. 
People  only  go  to  the  theatre  because  they  must  some- 
times go  somewhere  ;  and  they  have  an  idea  that  the 
music-hall  is  not  respectable.  To  me  it  seems  quite  as 
respectable  as  many  highly-praised  plays  I  have  seen  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  alive  and  much  less  stupid.  If 
there  is  stupidity,  at  least  one  gets  it  in  small  doses  ; 
and  occasionally  taken  in  small  doses  stupidity  is  not 
such  a  very  bad  thing.  The  music-hall  is  a  genuinely 
national  amusement.  People  pay  to  go  there  ;  it  makes 
arge  profits  ;  it  is  not  supported  by  "  backers  "  while  the 
nanagers  are  waiting  for  the  rare  "  catch-on."  It  can- 
lot  be  suppressed  ;  so  why  should  not  those  musicians 
ivho  are  so  fearfully  in  earnest  about  raising  the  standard 
jf  musical  taste  try  to  raise  it  in  the  music-hall  by  sending 
:heir  music  there,  or  by  playing  or  singing  there  ?  I 
,-et  live  in  the  hope  of  hearing  Paderewski  do  a  "  turn  " 
it  the  Empire,  or  Melba  sing  an  opera  scena,  and  of 
learing  an  orchestral  selection  from  Stanford's  "Shamus 
3'Brien "  played.  Those  who  think  the  music-hall 
prospers  because  it  is  often  vulgar  are  quite  mistaken  : 
n  spite  of  the  frequent  broad  jokes — jokes  nearly  as 
jffensive  as  I  used  often  to  hear  while  I  could  still 
mdure  an  evening  in  the  theatre — my  experience  is  that 
vitandfun,  andnotnastiness,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  things 
nost  appreciated.  Perhaps  it  is  the  performers  rather 
han  the  audience  that  stand  in  need  of  educating.  It  is 
rue  that  the  music-hall  audience  has  long  been  accustomed 
o  very  bad  singing,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  culture 
)f  (say)  a  Ballad  concert  is  altogether  perfect  ;  and  with 
food  singing  more  frequently  to  be  heard  it  is  certain 
hat  the  music-hall  standard  of  criticism  would  rapidly 
ise. 

To  composers  the  music-hall  offers  a  special  oppor- 
unity.  From  time  to  time  little  dramatic  sketches  are 
)layed  there.  As  (I  believe)  anything  like  a  plot  or  struc- 
ure  is  forbidden  by  the  Act  under  which  the  music-hall  is 
icensed,  it  depends  for  its  whole  effectiveness  on  piquant 
lialogue,  or  on  fooling  or  horseplay,  or  on  touches  of 
;entiment,  or  on  the  music.  Now  piquant  dialogue 
lemands  witty  authors,  and  witty  authors  are  not  quite 
:o  common  as  dull  ones,  and  also  find  remunerative 
vork  outside  the  music-hall  ;  fooling  and  horseplay 
oon  grow  stale ;  touches  of  sentiment  may  easily 
legenerate  into  touches  of  sentimentality.  Hence  the 
[ramatic  sketch  is  only  too  apt  to  become  tiresome 
>r  ridiculous.  What  I  suggest  is  that  a  great  deal 
nore  should  be  made  of  the  music  :  that  instead  of  the 
nusic  being  written  for  the  sketch  the  sketch  might  be 
vritten  for  the  music,  might  be,  that  is,  simply  a 
niniature  libretto,  and  the  complete  thing  a  miniature 
ipera.  There  are  certainly  plenty  of  little  stories,  possess- 
ng  just  enough  of  significance  and  coherence  to  afford 
he  proper  opportunities  for  songs,  duets,  choruses,  &c.  ; 
ind  yet  not  too  important  or  coherent  to  constitute 
;tage-plays  in  defiance  of  the  foolish  Act.  Thus 
emunerative  work  would  be  provided  for  the  young 
:omposers  whose  wildest  dream  at  present  is  to  get 
m  overture  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  the 
one  of  the  music-hall  would  be  considerably  raised, 
t  might  even  be  that  out  of  these  literal  operettas  a 
lational  form  of  art  might  grow,  as  the  old  English 
ipera  grew  out  of  the  masque,  and  the  oratorio  out  of 
he  mystery.  Wherefore  I  confidently  commend  the 
dea  to  those  who  have  pitied  English  musicians  with 
10  work  or  chance  of  work,  and  to  those  who  wish 
o  see  the  music-hall  turned  to  a  more  serious  use  than 
t  is  put  to  just  now.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure 
hat  the  suggestion  will  be  adopted  for  a  hundred  years 
it  least.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

PHE  Stock  Markets  have  professed  to  be  rather 
J-  nervous  about  the  Samoan  incident,  but  regret- 
ible  as  this  newest  imbroglio  may  be,  it  cannot  be  con- 
idered  as  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  to  lead  to 
ierious  consequences.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
ilthough  Samoa  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  sufficient 
:ause  the  markets  have  remained  more  or  less  dull 
hroughout  the  week  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 


spurt  of  activity  on  Wednesday.  Money  has  again 
been  the  principal  bugbear,  combined  with  the  settle- 
ment which  ended  on  Thursday  and  by  its  demands 
has  itself  contributed  partly  to  the  lack  of  ease  in  Lom- 
bard Street.  Now  that  the  settlement  is  out  of  the  way, 
the  tendency  towards  a  relaxation  of  the  stringency 
in  the  Money  Market  will  have  a  freer  course, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  more  activity  during  the 
new  account.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
forecasts  of  market  prophets  are  seldom  realised.  It 
was  anticipated  on  all  hands  that  the  past  account 
would  show  great  activity.  In  reality  it  proved  to  be 
duller  than  usual,  and  although  no  difficulties  have 
arisen  and  the  settlement  has  passed  without  incident, 
because  the  speculative  position  is  unusually  light  in  all 
departments,  prices  are  distinctly  lower  all  round 
except  in  the  case  of  Rhodesians,  a  few  Westralian 
shares,  and  certain  individual  instances  where,  as  in  Rio 
Tintos,  there  have  been  special  reasons  for  an  improve- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  the  public  is  resolutely  holding 
aloof  from  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  moment, 
and  since  the  prices  of  securities  in  the  long  run 
depend  solely  on  the  public  demand  and  not  on  the 
manipulations  of  interested  persons  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  the  dull  markets  of  the  past 
account.  No  one  has  yet,  however,  been  able  to  explain 
the  vagaries  of  the  public.  It  often  buys  and  sells 
stocks  and  shares  for  reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to 
fathom.  At  one  time  it  is  in  a  sanguine  mood  and  will 
buy  anything  without  any  regard  for  intrinsic  value. 
At  another,  like  a  sulking  trout,  it  will  refuse  to  rise  to 
the  most  enticing  fly  cast  ever  so  skilfully,  and  declines 
equally  to  touch  the  most  substantial  and  valuable 
securities  offered  at  temptingly  low  prices.  One  expla- 
nation of  the  apathy  of  the  public  of  some  validity  is, 
however,  forthcoming.  Boom  times  occur  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  cheap  money  and  trade  is  compara- 
tively inactive.  At  present  trade  is  extremely  brisk,  and 
for  that  reason  money  is  this  year  never  likely  to  be 
very  cheap.  For  the  same  reason  the  public  may  not 
at  any  time  this  year  be  prominent  in  the  Stock  Markets, 
since  with  expanding  trade,  savings  and  profits  are 
likely  to  be  largely  invested  in  the  extension  of  private 
business  instead  of  being  invested  in  joint-stock  under- 
takings. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  showed,  however, 
that  the  recent  extreme  tightness  of  the  Money  Market, 
due  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  holiday  requirements, 
is  now  likely  to  give  place  to  the  greater  ease  which 
has  been  expected  since  the  beginning  of  the  month 
but  has  been  very  tardy  in  making  its  appearance. 
The  total  reserve  of  notes  and  coin  is  up  nearly  half  a 
million  on  the  week  and  is  now  more  than  a  million 
higher  than  it  was  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year, 
whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  risen 
1 1  per  cent,  to  38^  per  cent.  Heavy  Government  dis- 
bursements have  diminished  the  public  deposits  by 
,£875,700,  and  the  market's  supply  of  cash  has  there- 
fore been  increased  by  about  this  amount.  "Other" 
securities  have  fallen  ,£1,500,000,  so  that  the  market 
has  evidently  continued  to  pay  off  its  loans  from  the 
Bank,  and  must  clearly  by  this  time,  except  for  the 
money  required  by  the  Stock  Markets  on  Thursday, 
which  was  the  pay-day  of  the  Settlement,  have 
very  nearly  paid  off  the  whole  of  its  indebtedness. 
Consequently  although  on  Thursday  call  money  was 
quoted  at  from  2\  to  3  per  cent,  weekly  loans  were  as 
low  as  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.  The  period  of  ease  in 
the  Money  Market  now  approaching  is,  however,  not 
expected  to  last  long,  and  the  three  months'  discount 
rate  is  steady  at  from  2$  to  2T7ff  per  cent.  In  New 
York  also  the  monetary  position  is  steadily  improving, 
and  next  week  should  see  almost  normal  conditions 
established  there  again.  This  year  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  great  drain  of  gold 
across  the  Atlantic  from  London,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  large  gold  production  of  the  United  States  this 
might  have  a  more  serious  effect  on  the  New  York 
markets  than  is  to  be  anticipated.  As  the  de- 
mand for  gold  for  Berlin  has  also  slackened  it  is 
now  probable  that  the  large  supplies  which  arrive 
regularly  from  South  Africa  may  remain  in  London 
and  contribute  further  to  greater  ease  in  Lombard 
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Street.  With  the  enormous  gold  production  of  the 
world  still  rapidly  increasing  there  can  be  no  real  danger 
of  any  dearth  of  the  precious  metal  in  spite  of  the 
immense  absorption  by  Russia,  India  and  Japan. 

After  being  dull  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  Home 
Rails  had  a  decided  spurt  of  activity  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  partly  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of  easier 
money  and  partly  on  merits.  There  has  been  especially 
a  large  amount  of  buying  of  Brighton  "A,"  to  which 
we  have  several  times  called  attention  as  a  low-priced 
home  railway  security.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a  rise  in 
this  stock  of  h,  followed  by  a  further  big  rise  of  ij  on 
Wednesday,  to  i8i:],  whilst  on  Thursday,  when  there 
was  a  slight  reaction  in  other  securities  in  this  market,  the 
improvement  was  fully  maintained.  As  the  table  which 
we  repeat  below  shows,  however,  Brighton  "A"  still 
remains  the  highest  in  point  of  yield  of  interest  of  all 
Home  Railway  stocks,  although  it  is  closely  followed 
by  Midland  Deferred.  On  Thursday  the  news  that  a 
dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Central  Companies  with  regard  to  the  passenger 
traffic  between  London  and  Sheffield  and  also  with 
regard  to  goods  traffic  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the 
stocks  of  both  companies.  Great  Northern  Deferred 
fell  §  and  Great  Central  Deferred  \.  The  Great 
Northern  Company  complains  that  in  running 
its  traffic  it  has  been  unduly  hampered  by  the 
Great  Central,  and  it  has  appealed  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  to  decide  the  questions  at  issue  between 
them,  the  hearing  being  fixed  for  to-day.  Next  week 
the  market  will  have  another  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  consider,  for  the  House  of  Commons  Select 
Committee  on  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  and 
Dover  Amalgamation  Bill  will  begin  its  sittings  and  the 
fight  is  likely  to  be  long  and  severe.  So  long  as  it 
seemed  that  no  effective  competition  between  the  two 
companies  which  serve  the  South-Eastern  counties  was 
possible  we  were  disposed  to  consider  the  amalgama- 
tion scheme  with  proper  safeguards  in  the  public 
interest  as  the  best  way  out  of  the  slough  of  poverty 
and  bad  service  which  the  Chatham  and  Dover  has 
floundered  in  for  so  many  years.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  triumphs  in  Com- 
mittee a  scheme  may  be  brought  forward  whereby  very 
real  and  earnest  competition  may  be  established  between 
the  two  companies,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 

Net  Yield  of  Home  Railways. 
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American  Rails  seem  to  have  arisen  refreshed  after 
the  cold  douche  to  which  they  were  subjected  last  week 
during  the  money  scare  in  New  York.  That  they  have 
come  so  well  through  the  ordeal  is  striking  testimony 
to  the  Strength  Of  the  position,  and  although  we  still 
maintain  that  the  present  level  of  prices  discounts  too 
much  future  possibilities  it  seems  likely  that  there  will 
now  be  a  further  moderate  advance.  The  Samoan 
business,  combined  with  unfavourable  crop  reports, 
caused  some  dulncss  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday 
the  market  was  still  irregular,  but  the  declines 
during    the     last    account    will    in    all  probability 
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be  wiped  out  during  the  new  one.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  rumours  with  regard  to  the 
Vanderbilt  scheme  for  a  big  amalgamation  are  taking 
more  definite  shape.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
and  Morgan  Brothers  will  shortly  visit  London  to  con- 
sult with  the  more  important  houses  interested  in  the 
lines  which  will  have  to  be  absorbed.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  economies  which  will  be  effected 
if  the  scheme  suggested  is  carried  out,  and  the  various 
further  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  consolidated 
system,  make  it  the  most  important  development  which 
has  occurred  for  some  time  past  in  the  American  rail- 
way world.  The  quidnuncs  of  New  York  are  already 
rearranging  the  personnel  of  the  companies  concerned. 
Senator  Depew,  it  is  announced,  will  resign  the  chair- 
manship of  the  New  York  Central  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  well  known  personage  connected  with  the  Western 
lines.  The  second  portion  of  the  announcement  at 
least  gives  some  colour  to  the  rumour. 

The  Kaffir  market  has  become  extremely  stale,  both 
dealers  and  the  public  having  become  tired  of  waiting 
for  definite  news  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  between 
the  mining  industry  and  the  Transvaal  Executive.  On 
Wednesday  only  there  was  a  temporary  rally,  but  it 
did  not  last  long  and  was  followed  on  Thursday  by 
a  further  reaction  which  doubtless  impelled  more 
realisation  by  stale  bulls.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  further  news 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations,  and  opinions  are 
greatly  divided,  a  portion  of  the  market  having  in  fact 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  whatever  is  to  be 
hoped  from  them  and  that  President  Kruger's  latest 
promises  will  continue  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
tremely brittle  pie-crust.  Nevertheless  even  these  pes- 
simists can  scarcely  deny  that  the  mining  industry 
itself  continues  to  make  splendid  progress,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  record  output  for  March  from  the 
Transvaal  of  441,578  oz.,  an  increase  of  37,243  oz. 
over  last  month  and  of  115,661  oz.  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  1898.  The  staleness  of  the 
market  cannot,  however,  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  fact  that  this  fine  showing  has  passed  almost  un- 
noticed, and  that  an  individual  increase  for  the  month 
like  that  of  Rose  Deep,  which  produced  17,508  oz.  in 
March  as  against  15,427  oz.  in  February,  has  had  prac- 
tically no  effect  upon  the  quotation.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, however,  a  despatch  from  Pretoria  announcing  that 
preparations  are  progressing  to  place  the  detective  force 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  Attorney,  a  step 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  better  application 
of  the  liquor  traffic  and  gold  theft  laws,  showed  that  in 
one  quarter  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  at  least  there  is 
an  earnest  desire  to  effect  reforms,  and  this  piece  of  news 
should  be  some  slight  consolation  to  the  bulls  who  are 
still  hoping  against  hope  that  better  times  are  coming. 
An  effective  control  of  the  native  liquor  traffic  on  the 
Rand  would  probably  do  more  than  any  other  single 
measure  to  benefit  the  mining  industry.  In  Rhodesians 
there  has  continued  to  be  some  activity,  but  here  an 
early  reaction  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  checks 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  appears  recently  to  have  experienced 
in  London,  Berlin  and  South  Africa. 

While  copper  has  been  steadier,  the  past  week  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  movement  in  tin,  induced  by 
speculators  desirous  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  supplies.  On 
Monday  the  price  was  run  up  to  ,£117  per  ton  for 
June  dates,  thus  surpassing  the  highest  figure  of 
the  middle  of  February.  This  quotation  was 
not  maintained  and  on  Wednesday  a  not  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  put  down  the  market,  the  closing 
prices  on  that  day  being  ,£1 1 2  5.9.  cash  and  ^112  1 7.V.  6d. 
three  months.  These  violent  fluctuations  are  a  lair 
index  to  the  sensitive  condition  of  the  metal.  As  a  fact, 
though  the  supplies  of  tin  are  better  now  than  they  were 
at  the  end  of  last  year  or  at  the  middle  of  February, 
they  are  still  considerably  below  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  margin.  Moreover,  shipments  from  the 
leading  centres  of  production  are  not  increasing  at 
anything  like  tin-  rate  justified  by  the  present  range  of 
profits,  and  until  they  do  so  increase  we  may  look  for 
more  jumps.    Consumption  is  restricted,  of  course,  by 
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the  high  range  of  values,  but  not,  so  it  would  appear, 
to  the  same  relative  extent  as  copper,  the  circumstances 
of  application  of  the  two  being  different. 

On  the  top  of  an  actual  famine  in  copper  and  tin 
comes  the  prospect  of  an  early  shortage  in  the  available 
supplies  of  pig-iron.  The  direct  cause  is  the  pheno- 
menal activity  in  the  engineering  industries  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Large 
as  was  the  output  of  pig-iron  last  year  on  the  part  of 
the  three  leading  consumers  and  throughout  the  world, 
it  was  yet  insufficient,  according  to  the  estimates,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  finished  goods,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  trade  authorities  who  foresee  a  positive  famine 
within  six  months  from  to-day.  The  outlook  is  scarcely 
so  black  as  that,  but  at  least  it  is  extremely  threatening, 
and  unless  the  activity  should  ease  off  considerably,  it 
cannot  be  much  longer  before  stocks  become  reduced  to 
a  dangerously  low  figure.  There  is  no  doubt  plenty  of 
iron  ore — and  iron  ore  of  the  right  sorts — waiting  to  be 
mined  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  supplement  the 
present  requirements  of  at  least  70,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
considerable  proportion  is  readily  available,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  good  part  of  the  balance  is  not  in  any 
close  proximity  to  coal.  Then  again,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  existing  furnace  capacity.  The  output 
of  pig-iron  last  year  was  about  35,000,000  tons,  towards 
which  America  contributed  11,774,000  tons,  Great 
Britain  8,650,000  tons,  and  Germany  7,400,000  tons. 
The  total  for  the  three  works  out  at  27,824,000  tons, 
whereas  their  consumption  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
30,000,000  tons  ;  and  assuming  that  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers have  kept  their  several  balances  on  the  right 
side,  the  dip  into  reserves  has  still  been  about  2,000,000 
tons.  It  cannot  be  said  that  serious  alarm  has  so  far 
been  manifested  over  the  situation,  but  it  is  growing. 
A  factor  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  recent  slackening  of 
activity  in  certain  branches  of  engineering  in  this 
country,  but  this  is  by  no  means  decided  in  its 
character  ;  and  if  advices  are  to  be  accepted,  business 
is  as  brisk  as  ever  in  America  and  Germany. 

There  is  a  monotony  of  excellence  about  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society.  A  few  offices 
spasmodically  give  somewhat  better  bonuses,  but  the 
Scottish  Widows  has  maintained  an  unvarying  bonus 
of  345.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  assured  and  pre- 
vious bonuses  for  we  believe  something  like  thirty-five 
years,  while  the  average  bonus  of  the  society  from  its 
commencement  in  i8i5has,  if  we  remember  rightly,  been 
within  a  penny  of  34s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  should 
imagine  this  to  be  an  entirely  unique  record  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  making  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  the  largest  Scotch  and  with  one  excep- 
tion the  largest  British  life  office.  It  is  therefore  satis- 
factory to  see  that  over  2,000  fresh  assurers  took  policies 
in  the  society  during  1898,  the  sum  assured  under  these 
policies  exceeding  ,£1,300,000  and  yielding  ^£51,925  in 
new  premiums.  The  premium  income  fell  justshortof  one 
million  sterling,  of  which  nearly  ,£98,000  was  absorbed 
in  commission  and  expenses,  bringing  out  the  expense 
ratio  at  the  low  rate  of  9*8  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the 
society  at  the  last  valuation  set  aside  26  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income  as  a  provision  for  future  expenses 
there  is  the  large  margin  of  16  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  available  as  a  contribution  to  surplus.  The 
interest  returns  show  up  nearly  as  well,  as  the  rate 
earned  upon  the  funds  was  3J  per  cent,  while  only 
3  per  cent,  was  assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities,  thus 
leaving  17.9.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  funds  to 
accumulate  for  bonus  purposes.  The  mortality  experi- 
ence was  not  quite  so  favourable,  as  although  according 
to  the  mortality  table  870  deaths  were  expected 
while  only  607  occurred,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  claims  owing  to  an 
unusual  proportion  of  deaths  having  been  of  persons 
assured  for  a  more  than  average  sum.  We  gather, 
though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated,  that  the  amount  of 
the  claims  exceeded  the  amount  expected,  but  variations 
of  this  kind  are  inevitable  from  time  to  time  and  the 
usual  mortality  experience  of  the  society  is  excellent. 
The  policies  that  became  claims  by  death  were  on  the 
average  increased  by  bonuses  to  the  extent  of  56  per 


cent,  of  their  face  value,  and  in  ninety  cases  the  bonus 
additions  more  than  doubled  the  original  sum  assured, 
the  highest  figure  being  reached  by  a  policy  that 
yielded  ,£181  in  bonuses  for  every  ,£100  originally 
assured.  The  increase  in  the  funds,  although  amount- 
ing to  the  large  sum  of  ,£400,000  was  smaller  than 
usual.  This  addition  brought  the  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  year  up  to  ,£14,544,766. 

The  report  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  contains 
the  following  significant  statement  : — "  A  serious 
obstacle  to  progress  is  the  unwholesome  competition 
which  daily  confronts  the  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  society,  who  with  regret  see  large  amounts  of 
desirable  business  taken  past  them  by  persons  de- 
manding heavy  commissions,  or  rebates,  which  the 
directors  have  not  thought  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
members  to  allow."  It  is  high  time  that  attention 
was  called  to  the  grossly  extravagant  rates  of  com- 
mission that  are  being  paid  by  some  companies. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  premiums  and  5  per 
cent,  upon  renewals  is  nothing  at  all  unusual  and 
even  as  much  as  70  or  80  if  not  100  per  cent 
of  the  first  year's  premium  is  occasionally  paid  to 
agents  who  introduce  large  amounts  of  new  business. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  quite  impossible  for  policy- 
holders to  obtain  adequate  return  for  their  money  and 
the  rate  of  payment  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
services  that  are  rendered  by  the  agents.  Not  in- 
frequently the  commission  increases  with  the  amount 
of  business  that  the  agent  sends  to  the  office,  with  the 
result  that  in  order  to  reach  the  figure  that  entitles  him 
to  a  higher  rate  of  commission,  he  allows  policy-holders 
a  rebate  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  year's 
premiums.  The  assurer  may  be  content  to  take  a 
policy  on  these  terms,  but  he  is  only  too  likely  not  to 
pay  the  second  year's  premium,  with  the  result  that 
other  policy-holders  in  such  a  company  suffer  loss, 
the  assurer  himself  gains  nothing  from  the  reduced 
premium  he  has  paid  for  one  year,  and  the  only 
person  to  benefit  is  the  agent,  who  as  a  rule 
under  these  conditions  degenerates  into  a  touting  pest  of 
the  most  objectionable  kind.  The  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  rhinoceros-hided  persons  we  have  ever  met  are 
insurance  agents  receiving  huge  commissions.  They  have 
too  much  to  gain  by  obtaining  proposals  for  life  insur- 
ance to  take  "  No"  for  an  answer,  and  they  make  the 
most  well-intentioned  people  disgusted  with  life  assur- 
ance, since  almost  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is 
either  to  take  one  of  their  policies  or  employ  something 
approaching  to  physical  force.  The  system  of  huge 
commissions  is  not  only  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany that  pays  them,  but  directly  encourages  methods 
of  seeking  business  calculated  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  life  assurance  into  disrepute. 

When  a  company  is  working  on  sound  lines  with  a 
view  to  recovering  from  past  difficulties,  its  efforts 
deserve  appreciative  notice.  The  Eagle  Insurance 
Company  is  an  instance  of  heroic  measures  being  taken 
to  put  the  company  in  a  strong  position  and  enable  it  to 
strive  for  success  in  the  future  as  a  set  off  to  the  failure 
of  the  past.  A  year  ago  a  valuation  was  made  on  a 
stringent  basis,  the  reserves  were  increased  by  the  large 
amount  this  valuation  involved  and  in  order  that  this 
might  be  done  no  bonus  was  declared.  A  company 
may  well  hesitate  to  take  such  a  course  as  this.  Partici- 
pating policy-holders  might  be  tempted  to  object  and 
the  agents  of  other  companies  would  be  only  too  likely 
to  use  it  as  a  weapon  in  competition  for  business.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  the  report  for  1898  shows  that  the  policy  adopted 
has  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  company's  business. 
New  assurances  were  issued  to  a  larger  amount  than 
in  any  previous  year,  a  fact  which,  usually  of  little  im- 
portance, is  in  this  case  a  good  indication  of  the  com- 
plete confidence  that  is  now  rightly  felt  in  the  Eagle. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  any  immediate 
prospect  of  the  Eagle  bonus  being  specially  good,  but 
there  can  now  be  no  question  that  the  management  is 
conducted  on  sound  and  safe  lines  and  that  a  very  fair 
measure  of  success  will  attend  the  future  of  the  company. 
For  the  present  the  expenditure  is  too  high,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income 
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if  we  include  the  cost  of  the  valuation  and  the  Annuity 
business  and  the  expenses  of  management.  Excluding 
these  items  the  ratio  is  some  2  per  cent,  less,  which  is 
still  too  high  for  a  proprietary  office.  The  provision 
made  for  expenses  at  the  last  valuation  was  however 
something  like  21  percent,  of  the  premium  income,  so 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  being  earned 
from  "  loading."  The  rate  of  interest  is  ^3  175-.  per 
cent,  after  deduction  of  income  tax  and  this  compares 
favourably  with  the  3  per  cent,  assumed  in  the  valua- 
tion. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Life  department  of 
the  London  Assurance  Corporation  is  that  it  pays  such 
a  very  big  proportion  of  the  profits  to  the  proprietors. 
All  the  other  features  of  the  account  are  quite  humdrum 
and  ordinary  showing  a  rate  of  progress  suggestive  of 
an  antiquated  snail.  It  has  for  instance  been  in  exist- 
ence for  about  180*  years  and  its  premium  income  in 
1898  came  to  ^156,000.  This  is  about  one-half  of  the 
premium  of  the  Equity  and  Law  which  has  been 
at  work  for  little  more  than  fifty  years,  and  is 
itself  not  conspicuous  for  rapid  development.  But 
the  feature  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  shareholders' 
portion  of  the  profits.  The  Corporation  only  allows 
participating  policy-holders  two  thirds  of  the  profits  of 
the  participating  branch.  They  get  nothing  out  of  non- 
participating  policies  or  annuities.  Their  account  is 
debited  with  commission  and  the  proprietors  pay  the 
other  expenses.  These  other  expenses  apparently 
amount  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  while  at  the  last 
valuation  the  proprietors  took  14  per  cent,  of  the 
participating  premiums  as  their  share  of  the  surplus, 
which  means  that  the  participating  policy-holders  pay 
the  proprietors  6  per  cent,  of  their  premiums  and  get 
practically  nothing  in  return,  while  they  are  debarred 
from  obtaining  any  profits  from  other  classes  of  busi- 
ness, which  in  mutual  offices  are  repeatedly  undertaken 
with  results  that  appreciably  increase  the  surplus.  This 
arrangement  may  have  been  perfectly  appropriate  ages 
ago,  but  is  utterly  out  of  date  now,  and  no  company 
can  hope  to  make  much  headway  in  face  of  modern 
competition  while  such  conditions  as  this  are  main- 
tained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  BELTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  N.  Wales,  10  April,  1899. 

Sir, — In  the  notes  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  you 
refer  to  the  disaster  to  the  "Stella,"  and  to  the  fact  that 
probably  several  lives  were  lost  on  account  of  the  life 
belts  slipping  down  from  their  proper  position,  thus 
submerging  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  wearer  instead 
of  supporting  him  clear  of  the  water.  And  in  connex- 
ion with  this  you  ask,  "  Is  there  any  reason  .  .  .  &c, 
why  these  belts  should  not  be  discarded,  and  the  really 
effective  belt  used  by  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  substituted  ?  " 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  small  space  to 
explain  why  for  the  purposes  of  passenger  vessels  the 
Institution's  belt  would  in  my  opinion  present  disadvan- 
tages ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  more  costly  than  the  belt 
usually  found  in  use  on  the  above  vessels,  and  being 
more  than  double  the  size  would  require  more  than  double 
the  space  for  storage  than  is  now  necessary.  Moreover, 
it  possesses  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  belts  that 
were  probably  served  out  on  board  the  "  Stella  "  from 
the  fact  that  to  put  it  on  securely  requires  some  previous 
knowledge  and  practice.  This  belt  is  put  on  in  the  first 
instance  much  as  a  garment  would  be  that  was  to  be 
fastened  down  the  back,  a  belt  is  then  brought  round 
and  buckled  in  front  about  the  waist  ;  in  addition  to 
this  two  straps  crossed  diagonally  behind  the  back  arc 
brought  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  with  two 
buckles  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  bell. 
When  properly  fixed  the  belt  will  not  move,  and  it  gives 
fairly  free  play  to  the  arms.  The  ordinary  passengers'  life 
belt  is  made  of  much  lighter  material  but  is  fastened  on 
much  in  the  same  way  with  the  exception  that  for  the 
strong  straps  of  canvas  used  by  the  Institution,  are 
substituted  flimsy  tapes  to  tic  round  the  waist,  and 
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over  the  shoulders,  and  these  are  so  frail  that  any- 
sudden  contact  with  any  object  either  on  board  the  ship, 
or  when  the  wearer  was  in  the  water  ;  or  during  the 
crush  and  crowd  likely  to  occur  in  such  a  disaster  as 
that  of  the  "  Stella,"  might  easily  cause  them  to  be 
snapped,  and  the  belts  displaced  or  torn  off.  Again 
another  disadvantage  of  this  design,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  tapes  are  generally  tangled  and  twisted  render- 
ing it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  passenger,  unaccus- 
tomed to  wear  a  life  belt,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
consequent  upon  the  presence  of  grave  danger  (even 
though  no  actual  panic  existed),  would  be  able  to  fix  it 
securely. 

I  have  seen  a  pattern  of  a  life  belt  which  I  consider 
to  be  eminently  suitable,  for  sudden  emergencies  such 
as  the  one  referred  to  by  you,  and  I  will  endeavour  with 
your  leave  to  describe  it.  Imagine  a  strong  piece  of 
canvas  about  3  feet  finches  long,  and  about  2  feet  wide, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  which,  a  hole  is  cut  large  enough 
to  admit  the  easy  passage  of  a  person's  head,  the  corks, 
sewn  on  to  the  canvas  or  fixed  in  pockets  made  to 
contain  them,  commence  a  few  inches  each  side  of  the 
hole,  and  are  continued  outwards  towards  the  ends.  A 
belt  is  affixed  to  one  side  or  end  about  the  height 
of  the  waist.  A  passenger  has  only  to  put  his  head 
through  the  hole,  allowing  the  cork  ends  to  hang  down 
his  back  and  front,  and  to  secure  the  strap  by  the 
buckle  round  his  waist.  Whatever  else  happens 
the  belt  cannot  slip  down  by  reason  of  the  canvas 
over  the  shoulders,  which  is  of  such  strength  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  the  belt  could  be 
torn  off. 

If  these  belts  were  insisted  upon,  together  with 
drawings  hanging  in  conspicuous  places  denoting  the 
mode  of  putting  them  on,  I  feel  sure  that  the  loss  of 
life  from  the  cause  to  which  you  draw  attention,  and 
which  converts  the  present  life  belt  into  a  death  belt, 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  occur. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Williams  Bulkeley. 


AN  INDIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  EURASIAN 
PROBLEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  10  April,  1899. 
Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  1st  April  Mr.  W.  C.  Madge 
has  a  long  letter  on  the  Eurasian  problem  in  India. 
With  much  of  the  letter  I,  as  a  native  of  India,  am 
heartily  in  sympathy.  But  when  Mr.  Madge  in  a 
spirit  of  mock-heroic  launches  his  uncalled-for  diatribes 
against  the  pure  Indians  he  lays  himself  open  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  When  he  writes  about  "  unscrupulous, 
native  agitation  "  and  "  government  resolutions  dividing 
the  civil  administration  into  sections  being  called  for 
by  the  demands  of  reckless  agitators  "  he  writes  like  an 
arrogant  demagogue.  Mr.  Madge  in  his  lament,  takes 
some  instances  of  special  grievance,  viz.  the  starving 
of  the  education  amongst  Eurasians,  their  exclusion 
from  civil  and  military  posts.  On  every  one  of  these 
points  the  so-called  "  unscrupulous  agitators,"  have 
fought  as  much  for  the  Eurasians  as  for  themselves. 
The  constitutional  struggles  by  Indians  have  been 
carried  on  on  the  "no  colour"  basis.  They  seek  to 
break  down  the  colour  line  and  with  that  they  are 
content.  Let  the  European  or  the  Eurasian  after  that, 
have  by  fair  competition  what  he  can  get  and  I  know 
of  no  Indian  who  would  grudge  him  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  his  labour.  In  trying  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional prospects  of  the  Eurasians  by  slandering  the 
educated  Indian,  Mr.  Madge  cuts  his  nose  to 
spite  his  lace,  lie  shows  but  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
when  he  writes  "expenditure  on  native  high  education 
appears  to  have  proved  disappointing."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Madge  will  graciously  permit  Lord  Curzon  to  be  his 
equal,  if  not  his  superior,  as  regards  the  educational 
question.  The  Viceroy  stated  the  other  day  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  education  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, that  it  left  its  mark  on  the  different  services, 
which  had  risen  both  in  intellectual  tone  and  moral 
level  and  that  they  compared  most  favourably  with  the 
services  in  Great  Britain.  Where  does  Mr.  Madge 
stand  after  this  unbiassed  testimony  of  his  Excellency?, 
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As  regards  the  other  two  points  the  Indians  have  ever 
urged  that  there  should  be  no  favour  shown  to  any 
section.  They  stand  by  the  Royal  Proclamation,  which 
gave  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  regardless  of  caste  or  creed  or  colour. 
Reading  between  the  lines  one  clearly  sees  that  Mr. 
Madge  wishes  to  solve  the  problem  by  creating  preserves 
for  the  Eurasian  which  to  a  certain  degree  exist  for  the 
pure  Englishman.  If  that  is  his  dream  it  is  hopeless. 
When  the  Eurasian  puts  on  the  swagger  of  the  ruling 
class  he  makes  an  exhibition  of  himself  which  led  an 
Anglo-Indian  poetaster  to  sneer  at  that  "motley  crew 
the  Wandering  Jew  and  the  eight  anna  Eu."  The 
Englishman  will  not  consider  the  Eurasian  as  his  equal 
and  the  Indian  will  not  bow  to  him  as  his  superior. 
The  sooner  the  Eurasian  realises  that  the  better.  Other- 
wise he  will  find  himself  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole. 
The  idea  of  superiority  received  its  coup  de  grace, 
amongst  Indians  at  any  rate,  long  ago  and  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail. 

Let  Mr.  Madge  cease  to  sneer  at  the  Indian.  Let 
him  employ  his  great  position  and  ability  in  preaching 
a  higher  gospel.  Instead  of  widening  the  breach  let 
him,  like  that  good  friend  of  the  Eurasians  the  late  Mr. 
White  of  Madras,  persuade  the  Eurasians  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Indians.  The  gain  will  be 
mutual  ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Eurasians  possess 
grit  and  pluck  which  would  chalk  many  of  them  out  to 
be  the  leaders  in  the  land. — Yours  truly, 

Sarat.  K.  Mullick,  M.B.  CM. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  "KIRK"  OF  SCOTLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Inverness,  11  April,  1899. 

Sir, — In  the  current  number  of  the  Saturday  in  a 
review  of  recent  articles  on  the  Church  Crisis  there 
occurs  the  expression  with  which  I  head  this  letter. 
To  the  term  "Kirk"  in  itself,  no  Scotchman  need 
object.  It  is  an  old  word,  nearly  obsolete  and  never 
used  in  the  country  except  by  those  who  speak  what  is 
called  broad  Scotch.  But  I  have  noticed  that  many 
Anglicans  when  they  refer  to  the  Scottish  Church  make 
frequent  use  of  the  word,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  why. 
If  it  is  intended  as  a  sneer,  surely  it  is  a  very  unworthy 
one.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established, 
is  an  institution  of  some  antiquity  which  has  done 
honourable  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  truly 
national,  having  in  its  communion  roll  names  represen- 
tative of  all  classes  from  the  Queen  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant. 

But  possibly  the  use  of  the  term  "  Kirk  "  is  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  sin  of  calling  a  schismatical 
institution  by  the  name  of  church.  If  so,  seeing  that 
the  two  words  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that 
in  former  days  the  Roman  Church  in  Scotland  was 
known  as  the  "  Kirk,"  I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  making  use  of  this  older  term. — I  am,  &c. 

W.  G.  Scott- Moncrieff. 


SOCIALISTS  IN  COUNCIL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  8  April,  1899. 

Sir, — Your  kindly  critical  but  able  and  well-informed 
article  on  Socialism  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
educated  ignorance  and  unworthy  animus  so  frequently 
exhibited  by  writers  and  leaders  all  over  the  country 
(especially  Liberal  and  Radical).  You  do  justice  to  the 
Fabians,  but,  I  think,  you  overlook  the  minor  fact  that 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Steadman,  is  a  valuable  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Your  facetious  reference  to  the  former  terror  inspired 
by  the  bogey-word  Socialism  and  to  the  discovery  that, 
"instead  of  their  robbing  us  of  our  property,  we  rob 
them  of  their  ideas,"  is  truly  pointed  and  applies  to 
both  political  parties.  May  this  kind  of  brigandage 
increase  in  volume  and  prosperity  is  the  ardent  wish 
and  hope  of  an  ex-Conservative  converted  to  the  great 
programme  of  "  equality  of  opportunity." — I  am  yours, 

James  Meldrum. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  NATIVES  OF  CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA. 

"  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia."  By  Baldwin 
Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  1899. 

A  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  magistrate,  and  a  Mel- 
bourne  professor,  one-time  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  both  fully  initiated  members  of  the 
Arunta  tribe  of  Central  Australian  blackfellows,  are  the 
authors  of  this  book.  Both  claim  to  know  the  desert 
and  its  savages  at  first  hand  :  one  of  the  writers,  the 
preface  tells  us,  lived  in  the  wilderness  for  twenty  years 
as  official  protector  of  the  remnants  of  its  tribes.  It 
may  be  as  well  in  these  days  to  explain  that  though 
neither  of  them  has  addressed  the  British  Association, 
the  Professor  and  the  Magistrate  are  what  they  claim 
to  be  and  have  done  what  they  allege.  Entirely 
business-like  and  unpretentious,  their  work  is  the  result 
of  observation  under  opportunities  of  special  advantage. 
The  style  is  straightforward  and  both  for  such  of  its 
matter  as  is  new  and  for  such  as  confirms  the  statements 
of  other  observers,  the  book  is  of  value.  The  illustra- 
tions uncommon  in  number  are  still  more  uncommon  in 
interest.  Not  often  has  the  camera  been  used  with 
more  perseverance  and  judgment  by  students  of  savage 
life. 

The  heart  of  Australia — where  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  carried  on  the  work  of  which  this  volume  is  the 
outcome — is  amongst  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  do 
not  improve  upon  closer  acquaintance.  For  a  genera- 
tion and  a  half  after  Sturt's  almost  incredible  suffer- 
ings upon  its  eastern  frontier  there  were  many  who 
were  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  sweet  lakes, 
forest-clad  mountains  and  well-grassed  plains  might  be 
found  somewhere  within  the  forbidding  embrace  of 
the  great  wilderness.  All  such  dreams  have  now  been 
proved  vain.  Central  Australia  is  a  hopeless  desert. 
From  the  salt  lakes  of  the  South  to  the  dry  steppes  of 
the  North  all  is  barren.  Yet  as  there  are  degrees  of 
desolation  in  desert  countries  it  may  be  admitted  that 
west  and  south-west  of  the  central  plateau  lies  an  even 
worse  land — the  waterless  realm  of  rolling  sandhills 
among  which  no  sane  explorer  will  venture  without 
camels,  black  trackers  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

The  central  desert  rises  imperceptibly  from  its 
southern  limit  below  the  ocean  level  at  Lake  Eyre, 
the  Dead  Sea  of  Australia.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
plateau  the  naked  rocks  of  the  Macdonnell  ranges 
stand  up  as  high  as  5,000  feet  in  parallel  chains 
divided  by  sandy  valleys  of  a  Nubian  bareness.  Only 
in  the  deepest  clefts  among  the  red  rocks  is  water 
to  be  found  all  the  year  round  in  dark  pools  screened 
by  cliffs  from  the  sun's  rays.  To  the  north  of  the 
mountains  stretch  high,  rainless  steppes  which  are 
amongst  the  dreariest  regions  tenanted  by  man.  There 
the  sun  scorches  by  day,  and  the  frost — in  despite  the 
latitude — nips  by  night,  so  rapid  is  the  radiation  under 
the  cloudless  skies.  Even  where  there  is  vegetation  it 
is  porcupine  grass,  "the  leaves  of  which  resemble 
knitting-needles  radiating  from  a  huge  pin-cushion," 
thorny  shrubs,  utterly  monotonous  scrubs,  or,  by  some 
rare  water-hole,  a  few  straggly,  exhausted-looking 
eucalypts  with  leaves  hanging  downward  as  though 
tired  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  with  drought.  Such 
grass  as  there  is  grows  in  wiry  tufts  far  apart  on  the 
staring  clay  ;  a  persevering  man  could  count  the 
number  of  separate  tussocks  in  an  acre.  Wide  ex- 
panses, the  "gibber"  plains,  are  entirely  bare," 
brown  and  purple  stones  extend  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  heat  is  that  of  the  Sahara  ;  when  it  is 
at  its  worst  the  lead  drops  out  of  the  explorer's  cedar 
pencils  ;  the  ink  dries  on  his  pen  ere  he  can  write  ;  his 
candles  have  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  to  save  them 
from  melting ;  and  his  hair  and  finger-nails  cease  to 
grow. 

Yet  as  rain  does  sometimes  fall  here — even  in  torrents 
— plants  which  can  grow  apace,  roots  which  can  con- 
serve moisture,  and  animals  which  can  burrow  or  travel 
fast  and  far,  are  to  be  found  on  the  steppes.  And  with 
them  man  has  developed  along  the  lines  demanded  by 
these  surroundings.  The  "  Black  "  of  the  plateau  (he 
is  chocolate-brown  in  colour  under  his  coating  of  grease 
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and  red  ochre)  is  slim,  well-made,  and  wiry.  Of  average 
height,  always  in  hard  training,  his  carriage  is  easy  and 
erect.  Broken  up  into  small  local  groups  the  tribes 
are  as  sparsely  scattered  as  the  vegetation,  and  as 
ready  to  roam  as  are  the  animals.  Life  is  one  eternal 
search  for  food  and  for  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
water.  The  Black  is  no  tiller  of  the  soil  like  the 
Polynesian,  though  his  women  turn  the  earth  up  by 
the  acre  with  digging-sticks  for  roots,  grubs  or  honey- 
ants,  and  gather  acacia  seeds  and  wild  plums.  He  is  a 
hunter  and  nothing  else.  Without  the  bow  or  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  Bushman,  the  Central  Australian 
has  not  even  the  one  peculiar  trick  of  others  of  his  race 
— the  knack  of  so  making  and  throwing  the  boome- 
rang that  it  may  skate  back  on  the  air  to  his  hand 
The  boomerang  of  the  central  tribes  does  not  return. 
Their  chief  weapon  is  the  wooden  spear,  and  even  their 
best  throwers  do  not  expect  to  kill  or  maim  the 
larger  game  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  yards. 
Armed  thus  with  but  the  rudest  of  weapons  the  blacks 
in  order  to  exist  have  had  to  develop  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  two  arts — stalking  and  tracking.  On  these 
they  have  concentrated  their  intelligence  to  such  pur- 
pose that  a  native  who  cannot  count  five,  and  who  be- 
comes hopelessly  fogged  in  the  endeavour  to  indicate  a 
greater  lapse  of  time  than  a  "  moon,"  will  get  within 
spearing  distance  of  an  emu  on  an  open  plain,  or,  sit- 
ting on  horse-back  or  camel-back,  will  distinguish  tracks 
which  are  invisible  to  a  veteran  white  bushman  when  he 
stoops  over  them  on  foot.  Carefully  applied  tests  show 
that  the  native  has  no  greater  natural  power  of  seeing 
or  hearing  than  the  average  white  ;  his  mysterious 
skill  is  the  result  of  incessant  training  and  hereditary 
aptitude.  Moreover  natives  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  ability  as  trackers  quite  as  much  as  do  Englishmen 
in  shooting  or  at  cricket.  One  will  unerringly  follow 
the  trail  of  a  fugitive  and  ride  at  speed,  where  another 
has  to  go  at  a  foot's  pace  and  dismount  again  and  again 
in  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  tribes  of  the  desert  are  cut  up  into  small  groups 
amongst  which  the  steppes  are  roughly  parcelled  out. 
Each  little  company  wanders,  hunts  and  encamps 
together  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  locality.  The 
largest  is  that  of  the  Alice  Springs  district,  and  that  is 
but  forty  strong  though  it  owns  a  hundred  square  miles. 
Over  each  group  is  an  Alatunja  or  hereditary  headman 
who  has  charge  of  the  sacred  objects  belonging  to  his 
people — objects  which  are  concealed  in  some  sacred 
storehouse,  usually  a  cleft  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
brought  out  and  used  in  the  tribal  ceremonies  attending 
initiation  and  marriage.  These  local  groups  aforesaid  are 
sharply  divided  by  exogamous  lines.  Thus  among  the 
natives  of  Alice  Springs,  for  instance,  some  may  inter- 
marry and  some  may  not.  The  right  of  intermarriage 
depends  not  upon  locality  but  upon  membership  of 
totemic  groups  named  after  plants  or  animals.  A  man 
belonging  to  a  certain  totem  must  marry  a  woman  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  other  totem,  "  thus  a  dingo  marries  a 
waterhen,  a  cicada  a  crow,  an  emu  a  rat,  a  wild  turkey 
a  cloud,  a  swan  a  pelican."  Particular  men  are  often 
betrothed  to  particular  women  while  both  are  still 
children,  and  sometimes  before  either  has  been  born. 

Though  without  the  least  knowledge  of  pottery  or 
metal-working,  almost  as  naked  as  their  land,  unable 
to  build  any  better  shelter  than  a  booth  of  branches  at 
which  a  gipsy  would  turn  up  his  nose,  the  Blacks  have 
elaborate  ceremonies,  a  moral  code,  a  mass  of  myths 
and  legends,  and  an  implicit  belief  in  the  unseen.  They 
see  a  female  god  in  the  sun  and  a  male  divinity  in  the 
moon  ;  they  understand  that  man  is  animated  by  a 
spirit  that  does  not  perish  with  the  flesh.  At  birth  this 
spirit  enters  the  body,  at  death  it  quits  it.  The 
Australian  mother  who  loses  a  child  consoles  herself 
with  the  belief  that  its  spirit  will  return  in  her  next 
offspring.  But,  as  with  other  savages,  the  most 
practical  form  taken  by  Australian  superstition  is  witch- 
craft. Charms  and  incantations  arc  universally  trusted 
and  arc  employed  lor  the  two  main  primitive  purposes, 
the  attraction  of  the  beloved  and  the  injury  of  the 
hated.  Some  of  the  lovc-charining  of  the  natives  is 
not  wit  hout  pretty  touches.  By  one  process  a  man  may 
so  charm  the  broad  pearl-shell  ornament  of  his  girdle 
that,  when  he  dances  in  the  firelight,  only  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  desires  see  light  Hashing  from  the  shell. 


With  the  flashes  love's  darts  strike  her.  Or  the 
chocolate-coloured  Daphnis  of  the  steppes  will 
retreat  into  the  thickest  of  the  scrub  at  nightfall  and 
there  light  a  small  fire.  Over  the  smoke  of  this  he 
holds  a  kind  of  horn  or  primitive  trumpet  so  that  the 
smoke  shall  pass  through  it.  All  night  he  sits  hum- 
ming amorous  songs  of  invitation.  At  dawn  he  blows 
a  blast  from  the  smoke-filled  horn  which  is  heard  by 
his  lady-love  however  distant  and  by  her  alone.  The 
natives  will  point  to  this  or  that  woman  as  having  been 
irresistibly  stirred  by  such  incantations  though  distant 
two  long  days'  journey.  Not  that  all  charms  are 
romantic  :  one  is  of  a  kind  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
advertisements  ;  its  object  is  to  make  the  young 
warrior's  whiskers  grow  bushy.  It  is  simplicity  itself. 
All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  youth's  face  shall  be 
rubbed  with  an  implement  charmed  by  means  of  a  rat 
totem.  The  rat  is  noted  for  the  strength  of  its  whiskers  ; 
ergo  the  man  will  be  similarly  distinguished. 

Successful  love-magic  usually  leads  to  an  elopement, 
and  always  does  so  when  the  lady  is  already  the  wife 
of  another.  The  injured  husband  sometimes  collects 
his  friends  and  follows  the  runaways  :  sometimes  he 
waits  patiently  till  fortune  brings  about  an  encounter 
with  them.  If  he  can  he  will  kill  or  seriously  wound 
the  woman.  As  for  the  two  men  aboriginal  correctitude 
demands  that  they  should  fig'ht  a  formal  duel.  First 
one  attacks  and  the  other  parries  for  several  minutes  ; 
then  the  process  is  reversed  until  friends  intervene  and 
declare  that  honour  is  satisfied.  After  that  the  deserted 
husband  repeats  certain  words  of  renunciation  by  which 
as  much  as  may  be  left  of  the  guilty  wife  is  passed  over 
to  his  rival.  Except  when  punished  for  marital  in- 
fidelity the  black  women  are  not  harshly  used.  The 
scars  often  seen  on  their  bodies  are  not  as  some 
travellers  have  supposed  the  marks  of  their  lords' 
anger  but  are  commonly  self-inflicted  during  ceremonial 
mournings  for  the  dead.  The  withered  and  hag-like 
look  of  the  women  after  thirty  is  simply  the  result  of 
desert  hardships.  For  children  both  parents  show  a 
real  fondness. 

Let  but  food  be  plentiful  and  the  Black  is  a  happy 
good-tempered  creature  enough.  He  feasts,  hunts, 
dances,  makes  love,  and  even  forgets  his  chronic  dread 
of  witchcraft  and  hostile  magic.  In  his  natural  state 
he  is  not  unhealthy  and  when  wounded  in  a  tribal  fight 
usually  recovers,  unless  he  chooses  to  fancy  that  the 
weapon  which  has  struck  him  has  been  fatally  charmed. 
Then  he  simply  lays  himself  down  to  die  and  is  deaf  to 
all  reason  or  encouragement.  On  the  whole  before 
contact  with  the  White  his  life  is  neither  unhappy  nor 
utterly  bestial.  The  meeting  of  the  two  races 
means  that  the  weaker  loses  health,  self-respect 
and  tribal  organisation,  even  where  it  is  not  roughly 
driven  off  its  lands.  From  the  last  indignity  at  any 
rate,  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Desert  are  likely  to  be 
spared  except  where  minerals  are  found  in  their  grim 
and  arid  wastes.  Even  they,  however,  are  beginning 
to  be  affected  by  the  diseases  and  unbelief  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  students  like 
Messrs.  Gillen  and  Spencer  are  already  passing  away. 


OMAR  AGAIN. 

Edward  FitzGerald's  "  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam," 
with  their  original  Persian  sources,  collated  from 
his  own  MSS.  and  literally  translated  by  Kduard 
Heron-Allen.    London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.  1899. 

"Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Astronomer-Poet 
of  Persia."  Golden  Treasury  Series.  London: 
Macmillan.  1899. 

WE  fear  that  the  profane  thought  may  have  occurred 
to  some  of  us— of  course  to  be  instantly  and 
devoutly  suppressed —that  Omar  Khayyam  is  becoming 
a  nuisance.  Ho,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  his  inter- 
preter Fit/Gerald,  has  the  distinction  of  inspiring  a 
••cult,"  and  those  who  arc  not  happy  enough  to  be 
initiate  in  its  esoteric  mysteries  are  perhaps  inclined  to 
revenge  themselves  in  the  inadequate  way  of  scoffers. 
But  in  truth  the  Omar  literature  is  becoming  over 
whelming.     There  have   been  translations  by  various 
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people,  competent  and  incompetent,  in  England  and 
America,  paraphrases,  illustrated  glorifications,  and  to 
crown  all  a  "  Multivariorum  Edition,"  in  two  volumes, 
containing  pretty  nearly  everything  on  the  subject  that 
anyone  can  possibly  want  to  know,  short  of  the  original 
Persian.  Yet  "  the  cry  is  still,  they  come."  The  latest 
arrival,  Mr.  Heron- Allen,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
of  Omar's  high  priests,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  Persian.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  published  the 
Persian  text  of  the  Quatrains  as  given  in  the  Ouseley 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  together  with  a 
nearly  literal  and  deliberately  bald  translation  and  notes. 
In  these  notes  he  pointed  out  the  connexion  between 
the  various  quatrains  of  the  MS.  and  those  in 
FitzGerald's  famous  version.  In  the  present  work 
he  reverses  the  process,  taking  FitzGerald's  version 
as  his  text,  and  tracing  the  Persian  original  or  originals 
of  each  quatrain.  His  object  is  to  discover  how  far 
FitzGerald  was  a  translator — not  of  course  in  a  very 
literal  sense,  but  rather  (in  Professor  C.  E.  Norton's 
phrase)  as  the  re-deliverer  of  a  poetic  inspiration — and 
how  much  he  had  imported  from  his  own  imagination 
or  his  study  of  a  considerable  range  of  Persian  poetry. 
The  results  he  has  arrived  at  are  these  :  forty-nine  of 
FitzGerald's  quatrains  "  are  faithful  and  beautiful  para- 
phrases of  single  quatrains  to  be  found  in  the  Ouseley 
or  Calcutta  MS.,  or  both  ;  "  forty-four  are  "  composite," 
based  upon  more  than  one  original  ruba'i ;  two  come 
from  a  French  prose  translation  of  Omar  ;  four  are  in- 
spired by  other  Persian  poets  ;  and  only  five  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  having  so  far  no  identified  source. 

This  is  very  satisfactory  ;  it  completely  refutes  the 
common  opinion  that  FitzGerald  merely  expressed  the 
spirit  of  Omar's  work  as  a  whole,  and  did  not  translate 
separate  quatrains  by  separate  quatrains.  On  the 
contrary  nearly  half  of  the  translation  consists  of 
quatrains  directly  traced  to  individual  quatrains  in  the 
original,  and  of  the  rest  the  greater  part  is  distinctly 
inspired  by  definite  lines  of  Omar's.  Mr.  Heron-Allen's 
verdict  on  the  famous  translation  is  "  A  translation  pure 
and  simple  it  is  not,  but  a  translation  in  the  most 
artistic  sense  of  the  term  it  undoubtedly  is,"  and  this 
about  hits  the  mark.  It  is  right  to  add  that  this  "  most 
artistic"  translation  immeasurably  excels  the  original 
Persian  in  beauty  of  expression  and  form,  and  in  all 
that  makes  true  poetry.  Omar  owes  as  much  to  "  Fitz  " 
as  he  to  Omar. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  added  FitzGerald's  Omar  to 
their  "Golden  Treasury  Series,"  and  the  tastefully 
printed  little  volume  will  be  a  delight  to  all  his  lovers. 
To  make  the  edition  complete,  not  only  is  the  final  form 
of  the  poem  printed,  with  the  poet's  notes,  but  the  original 
form  of  the  first  edition  is  also  given  in  full,  together  with 
the  variants  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions, 
and  the  stanzas  which  appeared  only  in  the  second. 
The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  poem  in  FitzGerald's  hands,  when  the  influence  of 
Nicolas'  text  and  translation  led  him  to  modify  it  con- 
siderably. The  editorial  note  at  the  end  was,  of  course, 
written  before  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  book  appeared,  and 
might  perhaps  be  toned  down.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  say  that  the  latter  has  found  any  very  clear 
original  for  the  famous  stanza  ending  "  Man's  forgive- 
ness give — and  take."  The  idea  may  be  FitzGerald's 
own,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
poem.  Or  it  may  be  a  mistranslation  as  suggested  by 
Professor  Cowell.    Really  it  matters  infinitely  little. 

Mr.  Heron-Allen  has  done  good  service  in  setting 
this  question  of  the  real  relation  of  FitzGerald  to  his 
original  at  rest.  The  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
"The  Tentmaker"  can  hardly  ask  for  more.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  seems  complete,  so  far  as  Fitz- 
Gerald is  concerned  ;  and  a  critical  examination  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  endless  quatrains  ascribed  to  Omar 
Khayyam,  though  eminently  desirable,  would  scarcely 
interest  the  mere  worshipper.  Unless  an  agitation  is 
set  on  foot  for  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  or 
some  other  national  testimonial  to  the  poet,  the  "cult" 
may  now  perhaps  allow  a  little  rest  to  itself— and  the 
public. 


A  SORDID  HERO. 

"  Life,  Writings  and  Correspondence  of  George 
Borrow."  By  William  I.  Knapp.  2  vols. 
London  :  Murray.  1899. 

SETTING  out  with  the  blankest  impartiality,  scarce 
one  historian  in  a  hundred  ever  reaches  the  end 
of  his  task  except  as  a  heated  partisan,  and  in  the 
case  of  biographers  the  proportion  is  still  smaller. 
Dr.  Knapp  invokes  even  graver  suspicion,  for  he  com- 
missioned himself  to  write  the  Life  of  Borrow,  not  as  a 
judge  but  as  an  avowed  advocate,  and  if  we  seek  any 
semblance  of  faithful  portraiture,  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  read  ruthlessly  between  his  lines.  He  is  evidently 
carried  away  by  a  superstition  that  Borrow  possessed  a 
transcendent  genius  exempting  him  from  all  ordinary 
criticism.  "The  only  key  to  his  methods,  as  well  as 
to  his  heart,"  we  are  told  more  than  once,  "is 
sympathy."  But  his  was  one  of  the  most  unsympathetic 
characters  imaginable,  and,  whatever  exhilaration  we 
may  have  derived  from  the  vagrant  humours  of  his 
romances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  repelled  by  the 
sordid  details  of  his  wretched  life. 

Thomas,  the  father  of  George  Borrow,  came  of  a 
Cornish  yeoman  family,  which  had  inherited  true  Cornish 
traditions  of  loyalty  but  very  little  else.  Posthumous 
and  the  youngest  of  eight,  he  was  far  from  the  lap  of 
luxury,  working  as  a  labourer  and  attending  the 
national  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  headed 
a  serious  tumult  at  Menheniot  Fair  and,  flying  from  the 
consequences,  enlisted  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He 
rose  slowly  from  the  ranks  to  an  adjutancy,  marrying 
meanwhile  a  supernumerary  actress  in  a  local  touring 
company  from  Norwich.  Some  have  said  that  she  was 
of  gipsy  blood,  but  Dr.  Knapp  is  positive  that  her 
forbears  were  Huguenots.  Even  so,  much  of  George 
Borrow's  atavism  is  clear.  From  the  brawler  at  fairs 
came  his  swashbuckling  insolence  ;  from  the  mummer 
his  laughable  vanity,  affectations,  instability,  vagrancy, 
superstitions  ;  from  the  Huguenots  his  cant,  irreligion, 
perversity,  disingenuousness;  from  the  Cavaliers  nothing 
but  his  headlong  love  of  adventure.  A  strange  strain 
in  sooth,  warranting  much,  though  not  all,  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  character. 

George  Borrow's  childhood  was  almost  as  nomadic 
as  his  after  life,  for  he  was  constantly  on  the  move  as  a 
camp-follower  of  his  father's  regiment.  His  schooling 
was  accordingly  desultory.  Nor  did  he  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  "  He  was  far  from  an  industrious 
boy,  fond  of  idling,"  we  learn  from  a  contemporary. 
Already  he  revelled  in  the  companionship  of  every 
scamp  and  tramp  who  crossed  his  path.  He  swore 
blood-brotherhood  with  Petulengro  at  the  instance  of 
that  gipsy's  parents,  who  were  subsequently  trans- 
ported, and  his  bosom  friend  was  a  certain  David 
Haggart,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  pickpocket,  burglar, 
highway  robber,  and  murderer,  and  "  was  very  properly 
hanged  at  Edinburgh  jail  at  the  age  of  twenty." 
Later  on,  "all  England  was  shocked  at  the  dread- 
ful crime  committed  by  John  Thurtell,  the  friend 
of  Borrow  from  1817  to  1820."  If  we  may  not 
precisely  refer  to  birds  of  a  feather,  it  is  at  least 
evident  that  Borrow  was  early  on  the  high-road 
to  qualify  as  a  ne'er-do-weel.  One  of  the  few  sur- 
viving episodes  of  his  school  days  was  an  out- 
break with  the  intention  of  becoming  "  a  footpad,  or  a 
sea-rover,  or  something  else  equally  terrible."  It 
illustrates  the  condition  of  his  mind  and  the  influence  of 
"penny  dreadfuls."  A  generation  or  so  later  he  would 
probably  have  directed  his  energies  to  laying  sleepers 
across  railway  lines.  As  it  was,  he  enlisted  some 
foolish  boys,  including  a  druggist's  son,  as  a  likely 
adept  "in  the  art  of  applying  leeches  to  the  paternal 
till,"  and  made  for  some  caves  near  Yarmouth,  "on  the 
sounding  shore."  The  unromantic  end  of  the  adven- 
ture was  short  and  painful,  Borrow  being  "horsed" 
so  that  he  "  had  to  keep  his  bed  for  a  fortnight  and 
would  carry  the  marks  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

On  leaving  school  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  but 
he  profited  nothing  from  his  five  years'  training  and 
was  handicapped  by  the  consequences  of  an  irregular 
life.  The  expiry  of  his  articles  almost  coincided  with 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  threw  him  upon  his  own 
resources.   He  hurried  up  to  London,  expecting  to  take 
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the  town  by  storm,  but  was  perforce  content  with  the 
lowest  hack-work  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
His  most  lucrative  effort  was  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  famous  criminals,  for  which  his  early  associations 
had  procured  him  some  fitness.  After  bringing  out  a 
translation,  about  which  the  reviewers  said  "  we  have 
occasionally  publications  for  the  fireside, — these  are 
only  fit  for  the  fire,"  he  "  began  to  be  in  want."  Now 
occurs  what  Dr.  Knapp  calls  "the  veiled  period," 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  septennate  of  which 
Borrow  was  afterwards  ashamed.  He  took  apparently 
quite  unnecessary  pains  to  slur  over  this  time  of  struggle 
under  water,  going  to  the  length  of  implying  that  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  grand  tour  when  he  was  really 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  Norfolk,  "doing  common 
work  for  booksellers." 

His  failure  was  certainly  not  due  to  lethargy,  for  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  advance  his  interests.  He 
would  gladly  have  earned  his  living  either  as  a  premier 
or  a  tinker.  Among  bows  drawn  at  a  venture  was  a 
proposal  to  utilise  his  smatterings  of  foreign  languages 
on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society.  This,  strangely  enough, 
hit  the  mark  and  he  received  an  appointment  which 
closed  his  period  of  penury  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
"When  this  polyglot  gentleman  appeared  before  the 
public  as  a  devout  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  in  foreign 
parts,"  said  Harriett  Martineau  in  her  Autobiography, 
"there  was  one  burst  of  laughter  from  all  who  re- 
membered the  old  Norwich  days."  Those  days  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  here,  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that,  with  all  his  tenderness  towards  Borrow 
and  some  evident  suppression  of  scandal,  Dr.  Knapp 
cannot  refrain  from  exhibiting  a  sufficiently  damaging 
record  of  vice  and  dishonour.  Among  many  other 
disqualifications  for  the  service  of  a  Bible  society  was  a 
religious  laxity,  which  even  an  ample  capacity  for  cant 
scarcely  served  to  veneer.  References  to  "  the  God  whom 
bigots  would  teach  him  to  adore  "  serve  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  mind.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  restrain 
merriment  over  the  relations  between  this  incongruous 
society  and  agent.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  offended," 
the  secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Borrow,  "  if  I  suggest  that 
there  is  occasionally  a  tone  of  confidence  in  speaking 
of  yourself,  which  has  alarmed  some  of  the  excellent 
members  of  our  committee.  You  speak  of  the  prospect 
of  becoming  '  useful  to  the  Deity,  to  man,  and  to  your- 
self.'.'  Doubtless  you  meant,  the  prospect  of  glorifying 
God;  but  the  turn  of  expression  made  us  think  of  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  Job  xxi.  2  ;  xxxv.  7  and  8  ; 
Psalm  xvi.  2  and  3."  Again,  when  Borrow  had  sought 
to  impart  the  complimentary  phraseology  of  the  Orient 
to  his  translations  he  was  informed  that  "  the  passion 
for  honorificabilitudinity  is  a  vice  of  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, which  a  Scripture  translator,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  beware  of  countenancing."  And  when  he 
had  spoken  of  his  "usual  wonderful  good  fortune,"  he 
was  told,  "  this  is  a  mode  of  speaking  to  which  we 
are  not  well  accustomed  ;  it  savours,  some  of  our 
friends  would  say,  a  little  of  the  profane." 

During  his  service  in  Russia,  Borrow  does  not  seem 
to  have  accomplished  much,  and  a  rash  offer,  intended 
as  an  indication  of  zeal,  to  proceed  to  China  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  prudently  abandoned 
so  soon  as  obstacles  presented  themselves.  But  he 
contrived  to  satisfy  his  employers  well  enough  to  obtain 
further  employment  in  Spain.  There  he  remained,  off 
and  on,  for  some  five  years,  only  closing  his  connexion 
when  he  saw  his  way  to  assuring  his  future  by  an  un- 
romantic  marriage  with  an  elderly  woman.  Then  he 
returned  to  England  and,  living  upon  her  resources, 
devoted  himself  to  the  literary  efforts  which  have 
earned  him  a  posthumous  fame.  Always  replete  with 
vainglory,  he  now  seems  to  have  abandoned  himself  to 
the  wildest  arrogance.  On  his  most  trivial  correspond- 
ence, he  regularly  inscribed  "  Keep  this,"  as  if  his 
lightest  scrawl  were  destined  to  acquire  national 
importance.  He  dictated  to  his  wife  a  letter  for 
his  publisher,  referring  to  one  of  his  most  im- 
possible efforts  as  "  one  of  the  most  learned 
works  ever  written,"  complaining-  that  "not  one  single 
allusion  is  made  to  the  learning'  which  pervades 
the  book,  no  more  than  if  it.  contained  none  at  all,"  and 
concluding  that  "  he  has  found  England  an  ungrateful 
country  ;  it  owes  much  to  him,  anil  he  owes  nothing  to 


it."  This  vanity  begat  an  extraordinary  vindictiveness- 
against  all  who  failed  to  appraise  him  at  his  own  esti- 
mate, and  an  extraordinary  jealousy  of  success  in  others. 
He  "  never  forgave  or  forgot  a  slight,  a  wrong,  or  an 
insult,  whether  real  or  imaginary."  He  cherished  a 
"  lifelong  hostility  "  to  Scott,  because  "  that  busy  writer 
forgot  to  acknowledge  a  copy  of  some  ballads."  It  is 
certain  that  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  Church  was  due  to 
some  rebuff  which  he  had  experienced  in  Papal  lands. 
Because  he  was  imprisoned  for  breaking  the  law  in> 
Spain,  he  declared  that  "  the  Spaniards  are  a  stupid  un- 
grateful set  of  ruffians  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
generosity  or  forbearance,"  and  that,  of  all  those  he 
met,  "only  three  were  not  scoundrels,  thieves  or 
assassins."  Such  was  his  susceptibility  that  he  could 
never  even  bear  to  hear  anyone  else  praised  in  his 
presence. 

With  such  a  character  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
easing  of  his  circumstances  should  not  have  brought 
with  it  ease  of  mind.  He  was  forever  clamouring  for 
all  manner  of  appointments,  which  he  was  obviously 
unfitted  to  fill.  One  day  he  was  craving  a  consulship 
or  vague  travelling  commission  from  the  Government ; 
failing  that,  he  agitated  to  be  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  then  he  demanded  the  consulship  at  Canton  ;. 
then  a  mission  to  the  East  in  quest  of  manuscripts  for 
the  British  Museum ;  and  each  inevitable  refusal  left 
him  beside  himself  with  frenzy.  At  last,  after  seventy- 
eight  unhappy  years,  this  unamiable  and  unedifying 
existence  came  to  a  close  and  "  George  Borrow  died  as 
he  had  lived — alone/" 

We  certainly  cannot  congratulate  Dr.  Knapp  upon 
the  result  of  lifting  a  veil,  which,  in  the  interests  of  his. 
hero  at  least,  had  far  better  been  left  undisturbed^ 
Those  who  can  pass  over  the  irritating  prejudices  and 
affectations  of  Borrow's  books  in  deference  to  his  epical 
glorification  of  vagrancy,  will  feel  scant  gratitude  for 
the  present  revelation  of  a  sordid,  peevish  character. 
Moreover,  the  biographer,  evidently  feeling  that  Borrow 
had  already  done  full  justice  to  the  glamour  of  his  own 
life,  has  lavished  his  energies  upon  the  darker  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  drabbing 
drow  into  gabicotes,  wherewith  Borrow  had  chived  his 
evil  influence  upon  an  impressionable  public,  Dr.  Knapp 
may  not  have  written  in  vain.  In  any  case,  however, 
his  work  cannot  be  exonerated  from  a  dulness,  which 
increases  steadily  as  it  proceeds,  and  his  minor  blunders 
are  frequent  enough  to  irritate.  For  instance,  animus 
is  used  unconventionally,  cukkerin  and  dukkerin  are 
quoted  as  alliterative,  and  we  are  bidden  pronounce 
Jerez  hair-aith,  which,  though  good  Castilian,  would  be 
unintelligible  at  the  sherry  metropolis. 


ABOUT  AMERICAN  WILD  FOWL. 

"  The  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Possessions."  By  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  F.R.S.E. 
London  :  Suckling  and  Co.  1898. 

OF  all  the  phenomena  zoology  presents,  few  involve 
more  interesting  studies  than  those  connected 
with  the  movements  and  distribution  of  animals,  and 
particularly  of  birds.  And  in  no  division  of  bird- 
life  are  these  movements  more  rhythmic,  more  extended,, 
and  therefore  more  instructive  than  in  the  large  popu- 
lar group — waterfowl,  (that  is  to  say  in  the  swans, 
geese  and  ducks),  nor  the  distribution  more  clearly 
ascertained.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  geese  which 
visit  our  own  shores  in  winter  and  are  commonly 
classed  together  as  "Grey  Geese."  These  are  made 
up  of  four  quite  distinct  species,  the  Grey  Lag  {Auscr 
Cinereus),  the  White-fronted  [A.  albifrons),  the  Bean 
(A.  segetum),  and  the  Pink-footed  [A.  brachyrynchus). 
Ol  these  the  first— the  progenitor  of  the  domestic 
goose  is  the  only  one  which  nests  in  Britain,  and  now 
but  in  Scotland,  and  that  sparingly.  It  is  found  nesting 
also  in  the  Hebrides,  but  not  in  the  neighbouring 
groups  of  islands,  and  not  at  all  in  Iceland.  It  does 
not— as  a  species— nest  anywhere  north  of  the  Arctic. 
Circle. 

The  range  of  the  Bean  goose  begins  further  to  the 
east.  It  is  first  met  with  in  Scandinavia,  and  extends 
to  Russia  and  Novaya  Zemblya.  The  White-fronted 
goose  does  not  occur  (in   the  form  we  know  here)  in. 
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Scandinavia,  nor  has  it  been  found  on  Novaya  Zemblya, 
though  it  is  abundant  in  Northern  Russia.  The  Pink- 
footed  is  recorded  as  nesting  in  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen 
alone. 

Here  then  we  have  four  species  of  geese — all  true 
geese — (all  Anser,  that  is  to  say)  all  in  winter  frequent- 
ing the  coast  of  England,  but  in  summer  separating  for 
breeding  purposes  into  areas  which,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  they  overlap,  are  sufficiently  well  denned  to  be 
quite  recognisable.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  consider 
the  movements  only,  and  especially  the  periodic  migra- 
tions of  birds  north  and  south,  we  shall  find  among 
the  water-fowl  examples  of  this  at  its  extreme  of 
development.  Take  the  Brent  geese.  In  winter  you 
may  see  them  on  the  African  coast,  and  yet  in 
summer  the  same  birds  may  be  nesting  near  the 
Pole  ;  for  far  as  man  has  yet  penetrated  where  land 
exists,  there  are  the  Brent  geese  nesting  and  bringing 
off  their  young. 

If  the  movements  and  habits  of  water-fowl  are  upon 
the  whole  better  ascertained  than  those  of  many  other 
groups  of  birds  it  is  probably  because  they  especially 
fall  within  the  sportsman's  sphere  of  observation  and 
are  therefore  watched  by  many  eyes.  A  sportsman 
should  be  able  to  give  you  more  useful  information  at 
first  hand  than  most  men  :  the  difficulty  is  as  a  rule  to 
get  him  to  write ;  when  he  does  he  is  generally  worth 
listening  to.  Mr.  Elliot  the  author  of  "  Wildfowl  of 
North  America "  is  admirable  so  long  as  he  keeps  to 
what  he  himself  has  seen,  it  is  only  when  he  wanders 
into  more  general  ornithology  that  he  is  sometimes  upon 
less  certain  ground.  When  he  is  giving  the  results  of 
his  own  experiences  he  can  be  delightful,  and  probably 
no  better  pictures  have  ever  been  drawn  than  for 
example  his  of  birds  coming  to  the  decoy.  Even  the 
great  Canada  geese  are  taken  in  this  way  when  they 
come  to  visit  the  sand-hills.  The  men  hide  themselves 
in  the  sand  and  place  living  or  dummy  decoys  round 
a  reed  screen.  The  live  bird  is  tethered  by  the  leg  and 
attached  to  a  post  sunk  in  the  water.  There  is  a  little 
platform  fixed  just  below  the  surface  on  which  the  tired 
goose  may  rest.  "  Moving  slowly  along  apparently,  on 
heavy  wings,  a  dark  mass  comes  into  view,  piercing 
the  air  with  its  wedge-shaped  phalanx.  At  times  a 
faint  cry  is  borne  to  our  ears,  like  a  challenging  note, 
and  the  decoys  cease  for  a  moment  from  struggling  with 
their  straps  or  from  preening  their  feathers,  and  with  lifted 
heads  stand  motionless,  listening  for  a  repetition  of  the 
well-known  sound.  The  flock,  at  first  so  indistinct,  now 
is  well  in  view,  and  the  call  of  the  leader,  responded 
to  by  his  followers,  comes  over  the  water  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  tones.  The  decoys  are  at  once  alert, 
and  their  ringing  notes  of  invitation  are  uttered  earnestly 
and  in  quick  succession.  The  on-coming  birds  hear 
the  call  and,  catching  sight  of  their  brethren  supposedly 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  most  favourable  location, 
turn  in  their  course,  and  rapidly  approach  the  spot 
with  answering  cries.  As  they  draw  near  the  decoys 
become  silent,  arid  the  advancing  birds  also  cease  their 
calling,  and  even  though  members  of  their  own  race 
are  standing  in  full  view,  with  the  wariness  and  suspi- 
cion which  is  their  very  nature,  they  gaze  with  watchful 
eyes  about  the  place.  Usually  seeing  nothing  but  their 
own  kind  before  them,  and  stillness  reigning  around, 
they  set  their  wings  preparatory  to  alighting.  .  .  . 
Onward  they  come,  the  birds  floating  on  silent  wings 
at  equal  distances  apart,  looming  up  to  the  eyes  of  the 
stiffened  gunner  in  his  crouching  posture  until  they 
seem  as  large  as  swan,  and  twice  as  near  as  they 
really  are.  The  decoys,  as  if  they  knew  what  would 
be  the  result  of  this  arrival  of  their  brethren  and  (so 
like  is  bird  nature  to  much  of  human  nature)  rather 
exultant  at  the  success  of  their  share  in  the  deception, 
remain  still  and  watch  the  approaching  birds.  Getting 
nearly  abreast  of  the  leading  decoy,  the  flock  swings 
around  toward  the  wind,  and,  facing  the  breeze,  with  a 
few  flaps  glide  gently  into  the  water.  They  now  gather 
in  a  bunch,  and,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear,  swim  gradually  up  to  the  decoys, 
and  frequently  commence  to  fight  with  them,  but  find- 
ing that  they  are  fastened  to  something,  and  some  of 
the  captives  beginning  to  struggle  for  freedom,  their 
easily  aroused  suspicions  are  awakened  and  they  begin 
to  move  away."    And  so  on.    It  is  a  capital  picture, 


and  there  are  several  as  good  in  the  book,  with  other 
bits  of  shrewd  observation. 

Mr.  Elliot  tells  us  how  exceeding  skilful  the  Red  head 
(sElhyia  americana)  is  in  concealing  itself  when 
wounded,  and  how  "  when  all  other  means  fail  it  will 
dive  to  the  bottom,  seize  some  grass  in  its  bill,  and 
hold  on  until  life  is  extinct  :  commit  suicide  by  drown- 
ing, in  fact,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of.  the 
enemy."  This  practice,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
is  sometimes  followed  by  our  own  Water-hen  (Gallinula 
chloropus).  When  a  water-hen  in  a  small  stream  is 
closely  followed  by  a  spaniel  and  cowed  by  men  on  the 
banks,  it  will,  even  though  unwounded,  sometimes  in 
an  access  of  terror,  dive  and  hold  on  to  the  bottom 
with  its  feet  until  it  floats  up  to  the  surface  dead. 

Our  author  believes  in  the  song  of  the  dying  swan 
(p.  24).  "  Once,  when  shooting  in  Currituck  Sound  over 
water  belonging  to  a  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Leggett  of  New 
York,  a  number  of  swan  passed  over  us  at  a  consider- 
able height.  We  fired  at  them  and  one  splendid  bird 
was  mortally  hurt.  On  receiving  his  wound  the  wings 
became  fixed  and  he  commenced  at  once  his  song, 
which  was  continued  until  the  water  was  reached, 
nearly  half  a  mile  away.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  note  a  swan  is  accustomed  to  utter,  but  never 
before  nor  since  have  I  heard  anything  like  those  sung 
by  this  stricken  bird.  Most  plaintive  in  character  and 
musical  in  tone,  it  sounded  at  times  like  the  soft 
running  of  the  notes  in  an  octave."  We  do  not  want 
to  spoil  it,  but  we  very  much  fear  that  the  bird  was  shot 
through  the  trachea.  Anyhow  not  the  whistling  swan 
of  North  America  but  the  mute  swan  of  Europe  was 
the  bird  of  the  legend  in  question. 

Mr.  Elliot's  name  was  already  well  known  to  many 
of  us  on  this  side  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Birds 
of  North  America  ;  "  and  of  the  sometime  President 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  his  book 
is  as  interesting  as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  very  well  illustrated  or  turned  out,  and  as 
it  is  printed  in  America  we  may  let  the  spellings  go. 
But  why  "  knowl-edge  "  and  "  pres-ent  "  ?  Surely  even 
over  there  they  do  not  divide  their  words  like  this  ! 
Mr.  Elliot  is  better  as  sportsman  than  as  poet. 
There  are  verses  in  the  book,  and  some,  for  instance 
L' Envoi,  are  really  very  funny. 


THE    SARACENS    ACCORDING    TO  A 
MOHAMMEDAN. 

"A  Short  History  of  the  Saracens."  By  Ameer  Ali, 
Syed,  M.A. ,  Judge  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899^ 

WHEN  Sir  Walter  Scott  published  his  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
— a  scholar  and  a  humorist  of  no  mean  order — sent  him 
word  that  a  certain  English  "philosopher,"  who  had 
lately  been  perusing  the  work  with  great  enjoyment, 
maintained  that,  at  all  events  for  him,  it  was  necessary 
to  read  the  poem  three  times  over,  from  three  different 
points  of  view,  before  he  could  arrive  at  a  just  and 
philosophic  appreciation  of  its  merits.  Whether  this 
theory  of  the  necessity  for  a  threefold  reading  of  poetry 
— of  which,  in  a  modified  form,  Sir  Walter,  in  later 
years  made  so  inimitable  a  use  in  one  of  the  best 
dialogues  he  ever  penned — be  true  or  not,  there  would 
at  any  rate  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  somewhat 
similar  proposition  as  regards  history  :  viz.  that  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  history  of  any  nation  we 
ought  to  read  its  story  from  three  different  points  of 
view  :  first  as  it  appears  to  the  nation  itself ;  secondly 
as  it  appears  to  other  nations  ;  and  lastly,  if  this,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  be  ever  possible,  as  things 
actually  were.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  last 
point  of  view  is  often  by  far  the  least  important ;  for 
the  world  at  large  in  moments  of  great  excitement  is 
driven  along  its  course  much  more  by  what  it  believes 
to  have  taken  place  than  by  what  it  knows  to  have 
taken  place.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  no  English- 
man could  tell  for  certain  whether  the  story  of  Jenkins' 
ears  was  true  or  false  ;  but  it  was  believed  ;  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  fire  the  nation  at  large  and  render  it 
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eager  to  embark  on  a  war  with  Spain  directly  a  favour- 
able opportunity  presented  itself.  The  late  revelations 
as  to  the  Ems  telegram  of  1870  preach  the  same 
lesson  to  our  own  half-century. 

It  is  because  the  book  before  us  is  written  not  merely 
by  a  Mohammedan  but  also  by  one  who  claims  descent 
from  the  family  of  Mahomet  himself,  and  will  therefore 
give  the  story  of  Mohammedan  conquest  and  rule  to 
English  readers  from  a  Mohammedan  point  of  view, 
that  we  chiefly  welcome  this  volume.    But  it  is  hardly 
less  to  be  welcomed  on  the  score  of  its  own  merits 
and  because  it  distinctly  fills  a  gap  in  our  historical 
literature.    It  may  occupy  its  own  niche  without  in- 
truding on  the  space  already  occupied  by  Sir  William 
Muir,  Gibbon,  or  even  Freeman's  brilliant,  though  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  "  Lectures  on  Saracen  History." 
It  is  admirably  arranged.    Though  it  has  to  deal  with 
incidents  and  kingdoms   separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  and  many  hundreds  of  years  it  is  rarely  obscure, 
rarely  crowded,  rarely  defective.    When  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  work  of  one  whose  native  tongue  is  not 
English  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  style — 
though  here  and  there  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
author  models  his  sentences  somewhat  too  closely  on 
the  pattern  of  Gibbon  whose  balanced  and  antithetical 
style  seems  to  have  a  fatal  attraction  for  many  Oriental 
writers  of  our  tongue.    No  Englishman,  we  are  sure, 
will  feel  anything  but  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
firm  and  outspoken  manner  in  which,  on  many  pages 
of  his  book,  Syed  Ameer  Ali  sings  the  praises  of  the 
early  heroes  of  his  faith — even  when  this  laudation 
carries  with  it,  as  it  not  unfrequently  does,  a  cor- 
responding and,  as  we  think  sometimes  undeserved 
depreciation  of  and  invective  against  names  that  are 
household  words  in  European  lands.    The  book  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  one. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  faults,  and  faults  of  a 
serious  kind.  We  will  first  of  all  take  its  list  of  authorities. 
These  are  some  hundred  and  twenty  in  number  and  are 
in  many  cases  very  wisely  selected.  But  the  omissions 
are  extraordinary.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
neither  in  the  bibliographical  index  nor,  so  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  in  the  body  of  the  book  itself,  is  there  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  greatest  of  all  works  published 
on  the  subject,  the  basis,  the  foundation  of  our  critical 
knowledge  of  Saracen  history,  Weil's  "  Geschichte  der 
Chalifen."  Similarly  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Comte 
de  Mas-Latrie's  monograph  which  is  of  such  extreme 
value  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Mohammedan 
kingdoms  of  North  Africa  with  Mediaeval  Christendom. 
Another  omission  of  great  importance  from  quite  a 
different  point  of  view  is,  that  our  author  entirely 
neglects  to  give  his  readers  any  proper  account  of  the 
original  authorities  for  Mahomet's  life  and  the  early  and 
most  glorious  years  of  Mohammedan  conquest.  We 
have  searched  in  vain  even  for  some  slight  disquisition 
on  Al-Zuhri,  Ibn  Ishak,  Ibn  Hisham,  Wakidi  and,  to 
crown  all  else,  Al-Tabarl  himself.  Surely  an  Indian 
writer  might  have  remembered  that  it  was  in  India  itself, 
at  Lucknow,  that  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  original 
Arabic  text  of  no  small  part  of  Al-Tabari's  history  was 
discovered.  Nor  are  Ameer  Ali's  pages  free  from  actual 
errors  of  fact.  On  page  346  he  has  confused  Joscelin  II. 
of  Edessa  with  Jocelin  III.  Sybil  of  Jerusalem  did  not 
marry  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  nor  did  she,  some 
years  later,  marry  the  Count  of  Champagne.  Von 
Hammer  has  most  certainly  not  "  proved  conclusively  " 
that  "  the  assassination  "  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  was 
"  due  to  the  instigation  of  Richard  of  England  "■ — though 
he  has  doubtless  laboured  with  true  German  ponderosity 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  such  person  as  "  Count  Hugh  of 
Tabail  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Tiberiade."  The  indi- 
vidual meant  is  Hugh  of  Tiberias,  stepson  of  Count 
Raymond  of  Tripoli.  The  battle  of  Tiberias  was  fought 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  3-4  July  1 187  ;  not  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  the  2nd  and  3rd.  The  great  siege  of 
Barin  took  place  in  1  137110!  in  1139  ;  and  Mr.  Howarth 
has  shown  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Jingis  Khan, 
the  great  Mongol  conqueror,  was  born  in  1 102  than  in 
"55- 

But  it  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  go  on  enumera- 
ting petty  mistakes  in  a  book  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  only  a  credit  to  its  author  but  also  fills,  as  we  have 
said,  a  distinct  gap  in  our  historical  literature.    It  gives 


the  story  of  the  Saracens  from  what  we  may  fairly  call  a 
Saracenic  standpoint.  When  shall  we  have  an  English 
historian  to  tell  the  same  story  from  beginning  to  end 
from  the  non-Mohammedan  point  of  view  ? 


A  HARD-WORKING  AMATEUR. 

"Wood  and  Garden;  Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical 
and  Critical,  of  a  Working  Amateur."  By  Gertrude 
Jekyll.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
1899. 

HPHE  love  of  a  garden  has  always  been  strong  in 
J-  England,  but  owing  to  cottage-garden  shows, 
the  much  cheaper  diffusion  of  plants  and  trees,  and  the 
spread  of  excellent  garden  literature,  it  has  never 
hitherto  been  so  well  directed  as  now.  Certainly  Miss 
Jekyll's  handsome  and  very  practical  volume  needs 
no  excuse  beyond  its  own  robust  and  sterling  merits. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  a  great  many  good  books 
about  gardening  of  late  years,  but  in  several  points, 
particularly  in  a  rather  amusing  blend  of  masculine 
and  feminine  qualities,  "Wood  and  Garden"  may- 
challenge  any  of  them. 

Miss  Jekyll  has  certainly  earned  the  right  to  call 
herself"  a  working  amateur" — a  very  hard-working 
one,  she  might  have  said.  The  book  is  a  perfect 
Georgic,  and  its  motto  might  be  "  Labor  omnia  vincit 
improbus."  A  male  amateur  can  only  gasp  in  respect- 
ful amazement  at  reading,  "  I  have  built  and  planted 
a  good  many  hundred  yards  of  dry-walling  with  my 
own  hands,  both  at  home  and  in  other  gardens,  and 
can  speak  with  some  confidence  of  the  pleasure  and 
interest  of  the  actual  making."  So  too,  in  the  Prim- 
rose Garden — of  which  a  lovely  photograph,  at  evening, 
is  given — "every  year  all  day  for  two  days,  I  sit 
dividing  the  plants  ;  a  certain  degree  of  facility  and 
expertness  has  come  with  long  practice."  Winter 
gives  no  pause  to  this  abounding  energy.  "A  hard 
frost  is  upon  us.  Till  now  a  press  of  other  work  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  preparing'  stuffs  for  tender  shrubs, 
but  now  I  go  up  into  the  copse  with  a  man  and  chopping- 
tools  to  cut  out  some  of  the  Scotch  firs  that  are  begin- 
ning to  crowd  each  other."  Miss  Jekyll  quotes  with 
natural  approval  the  old  farm-saying  "The  master's 
eye  makes  the  pig  fat,"  and  it  is  fortunate  that  her  own 
beautiful  garden,  which  she  seems  to  consider  quite 
small,  has  at  any  rate  fifteen  acres  of  very  varied 
ground,  to  give  scope  for  so  much  industry. 

Miss  Jekyll  is  extremely  strict  about  exact  shades  of 
colour  in   her  borders  ;  more   so — most  people  will 
probably   think — than   is   at   all  necessary  for  such 
breadth  of  spaces  as  she  is  dealing  with.    A  remark- 
ably delicate  sense  of  colour,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able   power   of   word-painting,    is   shown   in  many 
passages.    One  about  the  Juniper — a  shrub  which  there 
are  few  to  praise — is  worth  quoting  from,  as  a  good 
instance  of  both.    "Among  the  many  merits  of  the 
Juniper,  its  tenderly  mysterious  beauty  of  colouring  is 
by  no  means  the  least ;  a  colouring  as  delicately  subtle 
in  its  own  way  as  that  of  cloud  or  mist,  or  haze  in 
warm,  wet  woodland.     It  has  very  little  of  positive 
green  ;  a  suspicion  of  warm  colour  in  the  shadowy- 
hollows,  and  a  blue-grey  bloom  of  the  tenderest  quality 
imaginable  on  the  outer  masses  of  foliage.    Each  tiny 
blade-like  leaf  has  a  band  of  dead,  palest  bluish-green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  edged  with  a  narrow  line 
of  dark  green  slightly  polished  ;  the  back  of  the  leaf  is 
of  the  same  full,  rather  dark  green  with  slight  polish  ; 
it  looks  as  if  the  green  back  had  been  brought  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  to  make  the  dark  edging  on  the 
upper  surface.    The  stems  of  the  twigs  are  of  a  warm, 
almost  foxy  colour,  becoming  darker  and  redder  in  the 
branches.  This  arrangement  of  mixed  colouring  ami  tex- 
ture, and  infinitely  various  positions  of  the  spiny  little 
leaves,  allows  the  eye  to  penetrate  unconsciously  a 
little  way  into  the  mass,  so  that  one  sees  as  much  tender 
shadow  as  actual  leaf-surface,  and  this  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  wonderfully  delicate  and,  so  to  speak, 
intangible  quality  of  colouring."  Another  good  instance 
of  her  keenness  of  observation  is  in  the  mention  of  the 
reverberating  sound  of  the  wood  of  Scotch  fir  compared 
with  any  other  tree. 
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.Miss  Jekyll's  robust  common-sense  and  consciousness 
of  skill  attained  by  genuine  industry  give  her  a  whole- 
some sense  of  power.  We  quite  sympathise  with  her 
scorn  for  some  of  her  visitors,  like  the  one  who  point- 
ing to  "the  consummation  of  some  long-hoped-for 
wish,  the  crowning  joy  of  years  of  labour,  said  :  '  Now 
look  at  that ;  it  is  just  right  and  yet  it  is  quite  simple — 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  ;  now  why  can't  my 
man  give  me  that  ?  '  "  We  suspect  that  that  gentleman 
returned  home  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  Judges  at 
shows  are  mostly  "  worshippers  of  false  gods  ;  "  judges 
of  pansies  in  particular  have  "no  eye  nor  brain,  nor 
heart,  but  in  their  place  a  pair  of  compasses  with  which 
to  describe  a  circle."  Having  crushed  judges,  Miss 
Jekyll  then  goes  for  florists  and  their  vague  use  of 
colour-names,  such  as  "amethystine."  Here,  how- 
ever, she  has  laid  herself  open  to  a  retort  when  she 
calls  amethyst  "a  stone  of  a  washy  purple  colour," 
since  she  is  using  "purple"  in  a  far  more  erroneous 
conventional  sense  than  the  "flame-colour"  or 
"  golden  "  which  she  reprobates. 

Miss  Jekyll's  knowledge  of  flowers  is  so  extensive 
and  peculiar  that  one  feels  almost  relieved  to  find  a 
comparatively  weak  spot  in  her  armour,  and  that  is  in 
Roses.  She  confesses  herself  beaten  by  the  grander 
hybrid  perpetuals  ;  but  sandy  as  her  hill  may  be,  we 
are  surprised  at  so  energetic  a  lady  giving  in.  If  loam 
from  the  weald  costs  much  to  cart,  the  rose-garden 
may  well  be  made  small,  but  "  feeling  like  distributing 
it  with  a  spoon  instead  of  a  spade  "  will  never  do.  No 
one  would  lavish  such  epithets  on  the  pretty  and  hardy 
Madame  Lambard  who  had  ever  grown  a  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  or  Madame  de  Watteville,  nor  would  any 
rosarian  think  Baroness  Rothschild  "  incomparable,"  or 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  even  "handsome."  And 
Viscountess  Folkestone  is  not  a  hybrid  noisette  but  a 
hybrid  tea. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  extreme  care. 
There  are  probably  not  half  a  dozen  misprints  of  any  sort, 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  technical  names.  It  is  most 
lavishly  illustrated  with  nearly  seventy  beautiful  photo- 
graphs,for  which  Miss  Jekyll  most  needlessly  apologises. 
Her  photography,  indeed,  is  almost  as  good  as  her 
gardening.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  book  on 
gardening  by  an  enthusiast  to  be  dull  or  poor.  But 
"  Wood  and  Garden  "  is  far  beyond  such  limited  praise. 
For  a  certain  distinction  of  style,  combined  with  sound 
practical  sense,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  get-up,  it  is 
a  worthy  addition  to  an  already  rich  and  fascinating 
branch  of  English  literature. 


THE  PRIORV  OF  S.  RADEGUND. 

"  The  Priory  of  S.  Radegund,  Cambridge."  By 
Arthur  Gray.  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  and 
Co.,  and  Macmillan  and  Bowes.  London  : 
George  Bell  and  Sons. 

'T^'HE  ready  welcome  always  accorded  to  whatever 
gives  a  genuine  insight  into  conventual  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages  will  not  be  withheld  from  this  work  of 
Mr.  Gray's  by  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  studying 
it.  He  does  not  trouble  us  with  impertinent  reflections 
of  one  kind  or  another,  but  leaves  us  face  to  face  with 
the  documents  themselves,  to  draw  out  our  powers  of 
interpretation.  To  Cambridge  men,  and  especially  to 
members  of  Jesus  College,  there  will  be  an  additional 
interest  in  the  perusal  of  the  records  of  a  foundation 
which  as  it  perished  gave  birth  to  that  House  near  Mid- 
summer Common,  never  low  on  the  river  during  the 
present  generation,  and  sometimes  of  high  aquatic 
fame. 

Like  many  another  institution,  the  Priory  of  S.  Rade- 
gund seems  to  have  grown  at  first  insensibly,  without 
being  traceable  to  any  special  foundation.  Nor  do  we 
find  the  name  of  this  French  Saint  in  Bishop  Nigellus's 
first  Charter,  or  in  that  of  King  Stephen,  confirming  a 
grant  of  the  Cambridge  goldsmith  William  le  Moyne, 
its  first  occurrence  being  in  the  same  Bishop's  confirma- 
tion of  Stephen's  Charter.  There  is  a  distinct  flavour 
of  French  influence  in  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
the  child-Queen  of  fierce  Clotaire  I.,  who  after  six 


years  of  married  life  became  a  nun,  and  built  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Poictiers.  In  the 
Bishop's  first  Charter  there  is  no  mention  of  any  dedica- 
tion, while  in  Stephen's  the  patron  Saint  is  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  whom  S.  Radegund  was  coupled  in  the 
episcopal  confirmation. 

The  local  character  of  the  nunnery  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  appearance  of  East  Anglian  names,  such  as 
the  Prioresses  Alicia  le  Chaumberlain  from  Landbeach, 
Christiana  de  Braybrok,  Cecilia  de  Cressingham,  &c, 
while  Trumpitone,  Chesterton,  and  similar  designations 
of  nuns  who  brought  grist  to  the  conventual  mill  point 
in  the  same  direction.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  this  source  of  wealth  had  nearly  dried 
up,  and  a  dismal  story  of  impecuniosity  begins.  In 
1373  John  Barnet,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  dead,  and  his 
successor  had  not  been  appointed.  Archbishop  Wittle- 
sey,  in  the  interval,  issued  a  mandate  of  visitation  for 
this  and  seven  other  houses  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  to  a 
Buckinghamshire  man,  Thomas  de  Wormenhale.  The 
unhappy  Prioress,  Margaret  Clanyle,  burdened  with 
debt,  was  blamed  for  not  roofing  her  refectory,  among 
matters  financial,  but  in  matters  disciplinary  she  was 
charged  to  correct  and  chastise  Dame  Elizabeth  de 
Cambridge  (a  fatherless  girl,  Sir  Thomas  de  Cambridge 
having  been  dead  some  twelve  years)  for  many  and 
heinous  faults.  Elizabeth  was  clearly  a  handful.  She 
would  not  get  up  to  Matins,  said  the  list  of  comperta. 
This  she  denied,  but  rather  weakened  her  denial  by 
adding  that,  if  she  had  done  so,  she  had  been  corrected 
by  the  Prioress.  She  conversed  at  inopportune  times 
with  friars  and  scholars,  provoked  discord  among 
the  sisters,  and  murmured  against  correction.  What 
became  of  her  in  the  end  we  know  not,  but  the  Prioress, 
worn  out  by  official  cares,  resigned  five  years  after- 
wards. Nor  had  her  successor,  Alice  Pylet,  a  better 
time  of  it.  One  of  her  nuns,  a  lady  of  Norman  blood, 
Margaret  Cailly,  ran  away,  and  was  found  by  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay  wandering  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
which  then  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames, 
while  the  Archbishop  was  holding  a  metropolitical 
visitation,  "  vacante  sede."  Yet  the  reputation  of  the 
House  was  not  generally  bad,  for  Bishop  Fordham,  a 
man  of  pith,  to  whom  the  apostate  was  relegated, 
enjoined  her  to  ask  pardon  of  the  sisters  as  well  as  of 
the  Prioress,  and  shortly  afterwards  granted  a  licence 
to  the  House  for  a  private  oratory  ;  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards Bishop  Gray  issued  the  usual  forty  days'  Indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  help  in  the  repair  of  the  bell- 
tower.  But  much,  of  course,  depended  on  the  moral 
power  of  the  Prioress.  The  Indulgence  is  dated 
18  March,  1457.  On  8  September  death  terminated 
the  long  and  apparently  successful  rule  of  Agnes 
Seyntelowe,  who  was  succeeded  by  Joan  Lancastre. 
It  certainly  tells  against  the  latter  that,  four  years 
after  her  election,  "  Elizabeth  Butlier,  aged  about  16, 
not  having  completed  four  years  in  the  Nunnery, 
and  finding  that  she  cannot  serve  God  there  with 
so  much  devotion  as  she  wishes,  obtains  leave  from 
the  Bishop  to  transfer  herself  to  the  Nunnery  of  S. 
Helen's,  London."  Financially,  they  seem  to  have 
gone  persistently  downhill.  Farming  was  not  made 
for  them,  nor  they  for  farming.  Houses  in  "  Prechour 
Street,"  evidently  near  Emmanuel,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Black  Friars,  and  adjoining  the  chancel  of 
S.  Edward's,  had  been  in  a  manner  pawned  to  Richerd 
Wodecok  the  butcher,  whose  daughters  were  boarders 
on  the  "  mutual  advantage  "  system.  The  death  of  the 
Prioress,  Joan  Cambridge,  in  1487,  brings  the  well- 
known  figure  of  Bishop  Alcock,  founder  of  Jesus 
College,  on  the  scene.  Visiting  the  Nunnery  "  jure 
ordinario,"  he  pronounced  the  nuns  notoriously  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  election,  and  appointed  Joan 
Fulborne  to  the  vacant  office.  Nine  years  more  of 
decay  brought  about  dissolution.  Only  two  nuns  were 
in  the  House  when  Henry  VII.  issued  his  letters  patent 
for  the  foundation  of  Jesus  College  in  1496.  Of  these 
one  was  elsewhere  professed,  and  the  other  "infamis," 
which  Thomas  Fuller  in  a  well-known  passage  turned 
by  mistake  into  "  infans." 

Much  information  as  to  localities,  prices,  derivation 
of  common  words  and  East  Anglian  customs,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  nunnery  accounts,  which  Mr.  Gray 
has  furnished  with  a  useful  glossary. 
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MAX  PEMBERTON'S  AND  OTHER  NOVELS. 

^'The    Garden   of    Swords."     By  Max  Pemberton. 
London  :  Cassell.  1899. 

MR.  PEMBERTON  has  suffered  from  too  much 
success.  No  doubt  from  one  point  of  view  he 
'does  well  to  make  the  most  of  his  vogue  while  it  lasts, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  his  feverish 
output  is  deplorable.  "The  Garden  of  Swords" 
has  evidently  been  written  at  a  hand-gallop  and  bears 
traces,  scarred  all  over  its  face,  of  the  breathless  hurry 
to  complete  the  necessary  tale  of  words.  This  is  the 
more  disappointing  because  there  are  the  makings  of  a 
fine  romance.  The  plot,  as  it  stands,  is  incoherent 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  we  can  see  that,  if  patiently 
polished  and  repolished,  it  should  develop  poten- 
tialities of  dramatic  strength.  As  for  the  style,  Mr. 
Pemberton  can  never  write  altogether  badly,  but  here 
very  much  remains  to  be  desired,  and  all  because  the 
few  extra  hours  or  days,  which  were  necessary  for  finish- 
ing the  work,  have  been  grudged.  He  is  at  his  worst 
when  he  degenerates  into  melodrama.  This  is  evidently 
"his  besetting  sin,  and  he  knows  it,  for  he  pulls  himself  up 
short  again  and  again.  No  doubt  if  he  had  had  more 
time,  he  would  have  pruned  many  more  passages,  and 
the  fine  writing,  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to  sacrifice, 
would  have  ceased  to  be  slipshod.  Often  he  even 
grudges  the  pains  of  originality  and  we  find  the  de- 
scriptions or  the  moralising  which  we  have  read  over 
and  over  again  a  thousand  times  through  generations 
of  novels.  In  one  point  only  is  the  book  original  and 
there  he  deserves  no  congratulation.  It  seems  to  him 
that,  because  he  is  writing  about  France  and  French 
people,  he  must  write  with  a  French  accent.  Accord- 
ingly the  book  reads  like  a  very  poor  translation.  We 
have  constantly  recurring  gallicisms,  which  no  English- 
man would  use  naturally,  such  as  "  to  felicitate."  "  I 
box  the  face,"  "  believed  to  read  "  instead  of  "  believed 
she  read,"  "this  man  hoped  to  profit  of  his  insult," 
and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  "  my  colonel  "  as  a  mode  of 
address.  The  correct  translation  of  the  Frenchman's 
"mon  colonel  "  is  "colonel;"  "my  colonel "  is  mere 
pigeon-French.  And  nearly  every  page  is  disfigured 
by  the  appearance  of  many  French  words  in  italics. 
We  knew  already  that  French  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  French  language  and  we  needed 
not  to  have  that  elementary  fact  impressed  upon  us  so 
carefully.  Why  only  translate  a  portion  of  the  speeches  ? 
"  '  Du  tout,'  he  said,  'he  has  never  known  a  day's 
illness  in  his  life."  Now  there  is  not  a  shade  of 
meaning  in  "  du  tout"  that  cannot  perfectly  well  be 
reproduced  in  English,  and  as  shortly.  Worse  still, 
he  often  uses  quite  unnecessary  French  words  even 
when  no  French  character  is  speaking.  Thus  we 
have  repeated  references  to  "the  facteur"  when  it 
had  been  so  much  simpler  to  say  "the  postman." 
And  "the  vignerons,  the  moissoneurs "  suggest  mere 
laziness  in  consulting  the  dictionary.  Moreover,  his 
French  is  by  no  means  above  reproach.  One  of  his 
French  peasant  women  is  made  to  rail  at  her  country's 
enemies  as  "  sales  Prusses."  Nor  is  this  a  mere  clerical 
blunder,  for  it  occurs  more  than  once.  And  we  find  a 
constantly  recurring  exclamation,  which  is  new  to  us. 
Sometimes  it  figures  as  "  Vela,  vela,"  sometimes  as 
"  Va  la  "  and  sometimes  "  Va  la. "  As  it  is  certainly 
not  French,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  must  be 
Volapuk.  And  Mr.  Pemberton  is  as  much  to  seek  in 
his  botany  as  in  his  French.  "  Here  is  a  Gloire  de 
Dijon,"  one  of  his  characters  exclaims,  taking  out  "a 
bud  of  a  deep  scarlet  hue  from  her  bowl."  Yet  he 
evidently  fancies  his  horticulture  almost  as  much  as 
his  philology.  For  the  title  of  his  book,  though  quite 
pretty  and  almost  poetical,  is  in  no  way  apposite. 
Swords  clash  freely  throughout  the  volume,  but  the 
watering  of  fields  with  blood  is  the  only  shadow  of 
gardening. 

The  story  is  an  exceed ingly  simple  one.  It  opens  at 
Strasburg  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1870. 
The  heroine  is  married  to  a  showy  French  officer  and 
all  her  commonplace  happiness  is  related  at  great 
length.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  confidence  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  certainty  of  their  success  against 
the  Prussians,  an  elementary  fact  which  did  not  need 
insisting  on.  This  confidence  induced  the  officer  to  leave 


his  wife  when  the  thick  of  the  fighting  was  approach- 
ing. From  her  own  house  and  grounds  she  sees  the 
battle  of  Worth  fought  out  in  the  plain  below.  Her 
husband  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  brilliant  cavalry 
charge  and  she  is  helped  out  of  her  difficulties  by  an 
old  friend  now  in  the  German  service.  This  and  other 
events  cause  an  unnecessary  scene  of  jealousy  when 
the  husband  returns  on  parole  ;  then  he  dies  after  for- 
giving her  on  his  deathbed.  It  is  a  bald  tale,  but  one 
relieved  by  many  dramatic  incidents  brightly  depicted. 
We  believe  that  with  a  little  more  effort  Mr.  Pemberton 
might  have  produced  a  book  to  be  proud  of. 

"  The  Etchingham  Letters."  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland 
and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.  1899. 

An  epistolary  novel  is  not  precisely  novel,  but  it 
promises  relief  from  author's  egotism  and  many  other 
irritations  of  modern  fiction.  The  Etchingham  Letters 
are  nearly  always  distinguished,  sometimes  almost 
precious  ;  they  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  decorous 
realism  ;  almost  are  we  persuaded  that  they  passed 
through  the  post.  But  why  they  should  ever  have  been 
printed  and  published  and  bound  is  incomprehensible. 
They  are  unnaturally  long  for  modern  letters,  yet  their 
modernity  is  incessantly  paraded.  Endless  passages 
are  devoted  to  such  inspiring  subjects  as  the  grievances 
of  baronets  and  the  humours  of  serious  cycling.  And 
it  is  disappointing  that,  despite  the  advantage  of 
collaboration,  they  all  seem  to  emanate  from  the  same 
pen,  with  an  unflinching  monotony  of  style  and  subject. 
At  the  outset  we  are  worried  by  recondite  allusions  to 
characters,  whose  dossiers  we  have  to  verify  by  turning 
back  to  a  prefatory  "Who's  who?"  and  as  we  pro- 
ceed we  come  to  realise  that  our  labour  has  been  in 
vain,  for  none  are  capable  of  repaying  investigation. 
Again,  we  feel  that  the  less  agreeable  characters  have 
been  accorded  the  privilege  of  having  their  say,  while 
the  others  are  certainly  much  less  black  than  they 
have  been  painted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  for 
those  who  like  a  novel  written  in  a  polished  style  but 
absolutely  destitute  of  plot,  the  Etchingham  Letters  will 
provide  precisely  what  is  most  certain  to  satisfy  them. 
Can  we  say  more — or  less  ? 

"  Betty  Musgrave."  By  Mary  Findlater.  London  : 
Methuen.  1899. 
This  is  a  very  strong  book ;  it  is  far  above  the 
average  of  the  mass  of  fiction,  by  reason  of  its  good 
workmanship,  and  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  style. 
Again,  an  exceptional  quality  is  the  spirit  of  thought- 
fulness  and  restraint  with  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
The  story  is  without  complications  or  mysteries  but  is 
extraordinarily  interesting.  Not  a  page  of  this  book 
but  is  well  worth  perusal.  The  character  of  Betty 
is  admirably  drawn  ;  she  is  interesting  because  of 
the  singleness  of  her  aim,  the  adequacy  of  her  will- 
power, and  her  absolute  freedom  from  false  senti- 
ment ;  her  force  lies  in  the  depth  and  quietude  of 
her  feeling  and  not  in  the  inscrutability  of  her 
emotions  and  whims,  so  that  one  almost  feels  that 
in  her  person,  the  genuine  woman  is  restored  to  litera- 
ture. The  rest  of  the  character-painting,  though  not 
remarkable,  is  good — from  Oliver  the  "  white  fat  boy  " 
who  thought  himself  a  person  of  some  importance,  and 
who  later  on  in  life  quailed  before  his  difficult  position, 
down  to  Mrs.  Trevose  whose  charity  pervades  the  book, 
and  the  paralytic  old  farmer  who  sits  with  the  switch  in 
his  hand,  at  his  one  business  of  driving  the  chickens 
from  the  farm  door. 

"Our  Code  of  Honour:  a  Romance  of  the  Frontier 
War."  By  Hope  Huntly.  London  :  Sampson 
Low.  1899. 

A  loveless  marriage,  lawless  "affinities,"  and  the 
problem  of  consequences  constitute  the  main  ingredients 
of  "  Our  Code  of  Honour."  The  scene  chosen  is  Simla 
chiefly,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  appears  to  be  the 
condemnation  of  the  theory  that  every  married  woman 
is  "  fair  prey  "  if  she  yield  to  aught  save  brute  force. 
The  setting  of  the  story'is  good,  for  Miss  Hope  Huntly 
writes  with  special  knowledge  of  the  two  Indias  ;  but 
her  characters  lack  definiteness  as  her  style  lacks  finish] 
The  repeated  introduction  of  the  supernatural  goes 
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perilously  near  to  bathos.  You  do  not  "quench"  a 
<3og  when  you  give  him  a  shower  bath.  The  word 
"poor"  is  useful  as  an  adjective,  but  to  find  the 
heroine  referred  to  no  less  than  nine  times  as  "  the 
poor  girl  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  destructive  of  sympathy. 
These  faults,  however,  appear  to  be  the  result  of  want 
of  care  rather  than  of  want  of  power  ;  and  the  book 
at  least  has  the  merit  of  being  for  the  most  part 
interesting. 

•"The  Attack  on  the  Farm  and  other  Stories."  By 
Andrew  W.  Arnold.  London  :  F.  V.  White  and 
Co.  1899. 

The  author  in  a  modest  preface  almost  disarms 
criticism  by  the  humble  attitude  that  he  assumes 
towards  the  critic.  He  unfolds  miscellaneous  tales  of 
love  and  adventure,  writing  mainly  in  the  first  person, 
•with  the  result  that  the  reader  sees  the  narrator  as  a 
servant  maid  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  a 
jmilitary  officer  in  1783,  an  English  engineer  in  1854, 
and  so  on  until  he  ends  in  modern  dress  and  in  the 
company  of  low-comedy  friends  of  conventional  type. 
The  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Arnold  thanks  in  his  preface 
for  their  assistance  would  have  deserved  his  gratitude 
more  if  they  had  helped  him  to  correct  his  grammar. 

*'  David  Harum  :  a  Story  of  American  Life."  By  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott.  London :  Pearson.  1899. 
Had  he  exercised  more  freely  the  art  of  compression 
Mr.  Westcott  would  have  attained  a  greater  measure 
of  success  in  his  story,  which  just  misses  being  a 
powerful  study.  The  'cute  American,  David  Harum, 
to  whom  the  more  refined  John  Lenox  is  a  useful  foil, 
whose  business  is  banking  and  whose  pastime  is 
"  hoss  dealin',"  is  an  entertaining  character — with 
limitations.  But  the  long  wrestle  with  his  dialect  is 
fatiguing. 

"  Cousin  Ivo."  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  London  : 
A.  and  C.  Black.  1899. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  gives  us  a  delightful  and 
piquant  picture  of  German  social  life,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  she  has  caught  and  communicates  with  equal 
fidelity.  In  this,  as  in  her  other  stories,  there  is  a  vein 
of  humour,  ironical  but  kindly  ;  about  all  her  characters 
there  is  a  ring  of  real  life  ;  her  dialogues  are  natural 
and  crisp  ;  and  her  story  is  the  product  of  a  cultured 
mind. 

-"Until  the  Dawn."  By  S.  E.  Walford.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 
One  reads  this  book  with  tranquil  interest  in  spite  of 
its  impossibility.  It  is  the  stoiy  of  how  an  immaculate 
lady,  Mrs.  Marsh,  murdered  one  Mrs.  Ferrers,  who 
blackmailed  her  husband,  and  how  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Ferrers,  who  aspired  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Marsh,  ran  the  murderer  to  earth  without  betraying 
"her. 

"A  Weaver  of  Runes."  By  W.  Dutton  Burrard. 
London  :  John  Long.  1899. 
Captain  Burrard's  latest  work  will  not  add  to  his 
literary  reputation.  Commonplace  in  conception  and 
mediocre  in  treatment,  the  Anglo-Indian  world  of  small 
talk  and  flirtations  which  he  essays  to  delineate  is  a 
triumph  of  dulness  and  inanity. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

<lThe  Legitimist  Kalendar  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1899." 
Edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval  and 
Cranstoun  Metcalfe.  London  :  Innes.  1899. 
It  is  always  a  fascinating  pastime  to  dream  over  what  might 
have  been  had  no  revolutions  ever  disturbed  the  even  tenour  of 
Authority.  Mary  IV.  and  III.  (Princess  Ludwig  of  Bavaria) 
-*/ouId  have  been  reigning  over  these  realms  ;  Don  Carlos  would 
have  verified  the  dictum,  "iln'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees;"  Dorn 
Miguel  would  be  King  of  Portugal  ;  the  Queen  of  Saxony  would 
be  the  Sovereign  of  Sweden  ;  there  would  still  be  independent 
rulers  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  So  far  all  is  plain 
sailing,  but  when  we  come  to  more  debateable  points,  we  have 
less  ease  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  of  the  "  Legitimist 
Kalend;>r."  In  a  former  issue  of  this  publication,  William  II. 
was  only  recognised  as  King  of  Prussia,  but  it  was  evidently 
incongruous  that  so  sturdy  a  Legitimist  should  be  denied  any 


of  his  claims,  and  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  the  view  that  his 
"assumption  of  the  title  of  German  Emperor  with  the  assent  of 
all  the  contracting  parties  appears  to  be  as  legitimate  as  was  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  by  Francis  of 
Hapsburg."  But  when  the  editors  proceed  to  put  forward  such 
shadowy  claims  as  those  of  Mrs.  Wickham  to  the  Principality 
of  Mitylene  ;  of  Michael  de  Lusignan  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  Armenia  ;  and  of  Augustin  Iturbide  to  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  they  do  not  strengthen  their  case.  A  step 
further  and  they  would  have  endorsed  Naundorff  or  the  Coun- 
tess Piatt.  It  is  also  very  bad  Legitimism  to  proclaim  a  king- 
dom of  Italy  with  "  throne  vacant  since  12  July,  1806."  Nor 
should  a  Kalendar,  appearing  so  late  as  April  1899,  give 
Musurus  as  Prince  of  Samos  or  the  late  Princess  Kaiulani  as 
Heiress  apparent  of  Hawaii.  "  Lcichtenstein,"  "  Mytelene," 
and  "Calabra"  are  also  to  be  reprobated,  not  as  misprints  but 
as  ignorant  and  repeated  blunders.  If  this  sort  of  work  was 
worth  undertaking  at  all,  it  was  worth  doing  well.  A  little 
more  research  might  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  decidedly  refreshing  to  find,  in  this 
age  of  democracy,  that  the  old  ideas  of  kingship  have  survived 
as  a  sentiment,  and  that  though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  phrased  it, 
"  the  dead  cannot  pay  for  praise,  yet  there  remains  still  among 
us,  not  wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  for  establish- 
ing Right  in  opposition  to  Fashion." 

"  The  Gold  Coast :  Past  and  Present.  A  Short  Description  of 
the  Country  and  its  People."  By  George  Macdonald. 
With  Illustrations.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
1898. 

Mr.  George  Macdonald's  book  is  somewhat  dull  reading.  If 
you  are  anxious  to  get  inside  the  native  mind,  and  to  under- 
stand the  glamour  of  that  strange  country  which  kills  half  the 
white  men  who  set  foot  on  its  fever-laden  coast  and  fills  the 
other  half  with  such  alternate  loathing  and  fascination  that  they 
first  long  to  get  away  from  it  and  then  wish  they  were  back 
again,  Mr.  Macdonald  will  prove  but  an  indifferent  companion. 
But  if  you  are  in  search  of  facts  about  the  coast  tribes  and  the  tribes 
of  the  interior,  about  the  slave  trade  and  the  labour  question,  about 
the  imports  and  the  exports,  the  goldfields  and  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  country,  "The  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Present" 
presents  itself  as  a  compendium  of  all  such  useful  information. 
On  many  subjects  the  writer  has  timely  suggestions  to 
make  and  observations  to  offer.  Of  the  commercial  future  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Mr.  Macdonald  speaks  in  confident  terms. 
"  All  departments  in  the  Colony  suffer  alike  from  the  want  of 
continuity  of  purpose  "  is  Mr.  Macdonald's  comment,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the  weakest  spot  in 
the  administration  of  our  African  colonies.  Africa  uses  up  men 
fast,  and  a  new  governor  has  hardly  had  time  to  undo  his 
predecessor's  work  before  it  is  his  turn  to  make  way  for  a  suc- 
cessor. Among  minor  reforms  which  Mr.  Macdonald  suggests 
is  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  the  coast  to  the  hill  country 
some  twenty  miles  from  Accra,  which  might  still  remain  the 
port  of  the  colony  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  line  of  rail- 
way. The  change  would  be  worth  making  not  only  because  it 
would  improve  the  health  of  the  officials,  but  because  it  would 
enable  them  to  remain  longer  in  the  colony  and  so  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  that  greater  continuity  of  policy  which  everyone 
admits  to  be  desirable. 

"  A  Guide  to  Income  Tax  Practice."  By  Adam  Murray  and 
Roger  N.  Carter,  Chartered  Accountants.  London  :  Gee 
and  Co.  1899. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  most  useful  and  practical  book 
for  professional  men  such  as  solicitors  and  accountants  or 
officers  of  great  undertakings  like  railway  companies,  and  in- 
stitutions such  as  municipal  corporations.  The  subject  is  really 
much  too  technical  and  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the 
ordinary  man,  though  the  book  is  offered  for  the  use  of  tax- 
payers in  general.  Even  lawyers,  except  in  comparatively  rare 
cases,  are  unacquainted  with  income  tax  practice.  There  is 
little  of  legal  principle  connected  with  it,  and  the  decisions  all 
turn  on  the  construction  of  the  dozen  or  so  Acts  which  have 
been  passed  since  1842.  These  decisions  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  are  exhaustively  considered  by  the  authors  ;  who  also 
deal  in  a  practical  manner  by  specimen  returns  with  every 
species  of  property  and  income  which  are  affected  by  the  tax. 
They  point  out  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  surveyors 
or  any  other  officials  derive  any  advantage  from  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  assessments  in  their  districts.  They  take  on  the  whole 
a  most  charitable  view  of  the  officials,  and  they  show  by 
examples  that  the  authorities  do  not,  as  they  are  suspected  of 
doing,  always  choose  the  construction  of  the  Act  most  favour- 
able to  themselves.  Income-tax  payers  are  themselves  very 
audacious  at  times  ;  for  example,  the  betting  men  who  sought, 
unsuccessfully  however,  to  escape  by  claiming  that  their  gains 
were  illegal,  and  could  not  be  recovered  by  law,  and  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  contemplate  a  trade  like  theirs. 

"The  History  of  Corsica."     By  L.  H.  Caird.     London:  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 
Much  sympathy  and  much  industry  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  history  ;  but  the  result  will  be  rather  disappointing  to 
many  readers  in  these  clays  of  flashlight  literature.    Mr.  Caird 
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writes  for  the  most  part  in  a  staid  professorial  vein,  leaving  it 
to  the  imagination  of  others  to  supply  the  glow  and  colour 
peculiar  to  a  story  of  patriotic  aspiration  and  unrealised  hopes. 
Corsica  is  an  interesting  island,  and  that  its  people  possess 
artistic  potentiality  no  less  an  authority  than  Prosper  Merimee 
has  lived  to  testify.  With  the  struggle  and  tragedy  is  mingled 
high  comedy,  and  some  of  the  brightest  of  Mr.  Caird's  pages 
are  taken  up  with  the  theatrical  ambitiousness  of  the  ill- starred 
Theodore.  Theodore's  kingdom  was  a  sort  of  "  Utopia, 
Limited."  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  this  history  is  that  in 
which  Pascal  Paoli  figures,  and  patriotism  is  seen  rising 
superior  even  to  the  dictates  of  the  vendetta.  Mr.  Caird,  so  far 
as  Corsica  is  concerned,  is  a  home  ruler  ;  the  islanders  are,  in 
his  first  and  his  closing  words,  held  to  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  self-government.  His  argument  would,  perhaps, 
have  had  more  weight  if  his  history  brought  us  down  to  a  later 
date  than  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Vers  la  Ruine."    Par  Leon  Poinsard.    Paris  :  A.  L.  Charles. 
1899. 

We  could  wish  that  M.  Poinsard  had  adopted  some  other 
form  than  that  of  the  dialogue  in  which  to  enforce  his  views 
on  the  parlous  condition  of  his  country.  This  minor  objection 
apart,  there  is  much  in  this  book  that  should  call  for  the 
consideration  of  the  author's  countrymen  as  well  as  a  good  deal 
that  is  suggestive  for  those  who  are  not  French.  M.  Poinsard 
recognises  that  no  good  could  come  to  France  by  exchanging 
a  Republic  for  a  dictator.  He  favours  complete  reconstruction 
of  system.  France  suffers  from  excessive  centralisation,  involv- 
ing an  exaggerated  number  of  officials,  all  slaves  of  the  Central 
Power,  an  enormous  expenditure  on  unprofitable  occupations, 
and  the  withdrawal  from  active  life  of  tens  of  thousands  who 
might  become  useful  citizens.  No  government,  republican  or 
monarchical,  is  ever  likely  to  destroy  a  system  which  puts  the 
control  of  the  State  into  its  hands  with  so  little  trouble,  and 
change  must  be  brought  about  by  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  Frenchmen.  It  is  not  merely  the 
conversion  of  a  party  that  is  necessary,  but  the  conversion  to 
politics  of  non-politicians.  And  they  would  probably  be  spoiled 
in  the  process. 

"  The  Law  of  Partnership."  Six  Lectures  by  Arthur  Underbill. 
London  :  Butterworth  and  Co.  1899. 
In  republishing  these  lectures,  Mr.  Underhill,  the  Reader  of 
the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
follows  the  laudable  example  of  several  of  his  colleagues.  They 
form  a  text-book  for  law  students  chiefly  :  the  cases  cited  are 
those  which  illustrate  the  main  principles  of  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Underhill  hands  over  the  practitioner  who  must  have 
them  in  all  their  endless  and  minute  differences  to  the  "monu- 
mental "  work  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  We  cannot  better  de- 
scribe it  than  by  saying  that  it  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Underbill's  well- 
known  law  of  private  trusts  ;  that  it  is  equally  accurate,  concise, 
and  useful,  and  written  in  the  same  lucid  and  interesting  manner. 
The  law  of  partnership  is  one  of  the  least  technical  branches 
of  the  law,  and  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  common 
business  sense  which  law  is  supposed  to  embody  though  the 
incarnation  is  not  always  complete.  Business  men  should  be 
interested  in  following  the  scientific  exposition  of  common 
sense  shown  in  this  department  of  law,  and  they  would  find 
that  Mr.  UnderhilPs  book  is  very  readable. 

"  Home    Life   in   Colonial  Days."     By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
London  :  Macmillan.  1898. 
The  "  wooden  age  "  in  New  England  as  viewed  through  the 
mist  of  years  attracts  those  who  regard  the  past  as  tenderly  as 
Mrs.  Earle  does.    Tiuc,  there  was  the  Puritanism  of  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  there  was  the  rigorous  Sabbath  with  its  sermons 
"two  or  three  hours  long,"  and  its  prayers  "from  one  to  two 
hours  in  length."    But  an  old-fashioned  hymn  reads  : — 
"  New  England's  Sabbath  day 
Is  heaven-like,  still,  and  pure," 

and  though  they  began,  many  of  them,  as  cave-dwellers,  ere 
their  axes  rang  on  the  boles  of  the  forest  trees,  the  colonists 
had  stout  hearts,  and  their  women-folk  knew  and  practised  the 
best  forms  of  self-help.  Measured  by  time  alone  these  old 
colonial  days  are  not  so  far  away  ;  but  to  open  Mrs.  Earle's 
delightful  chronicle  has  the  effect  of  an  entry  to  a  museum, 
save  that  we  know  no  museum  with  a  curator  so  charming  as 
our  present  guide.    Her  book  is  lavishly  illustrated. 

"Salvage."    By  Lady  Magnus.    London:  David  Nutt.  1899. 

Lady  Magnus  writes  pleasantly  on  a  variety  of  light  themes. 
She  is  a  student  of  men  and  books,  and  she  blends  her  ob- 
servations of  the  one  with  apt  excerpts  of  the  other.  Her 
remarks  on  "Some  Minor  Moralities"  are  of  their  kind  capital. 
In  conduct,  as  in  cash,  she  advocates  taking  care  of  the  pence. 
"  Bank-notes  to  our  credit,"  however,  "give  no  assurance  of  a 
comfortable  sufficiency  of  small  change."  On  the  subject  of 
great  men's  wives  Lady  Magnus  strikes  a  vein  of  common 
sense  when  referring  to  the  Carlyles  she  says,  "  Women  who 
deliberately  elect  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  giants  on 
the  heights  have  small  ri^lit  and  .smaller  reason  to  complain  if 


they  find  the  winds  blow  keener  there  than  in  the  sunny  and 
sheltered  valleys."  How  far  Carlyle  was  a  giant  may  be  open 
to  debate,  but  that  the  position  which  great  men's  wives  have  to 
face  is  neatly  defined  by  Lady  Magnus  will  probably  not  be 
denied.  As  the  price  of  the  volume  is  as  unpretentious  as 
the  contents  it  should  secure  considerable  popularity. 

"A  Primer  of  Tactics,  Fortification,  Topography  and  Mili- 
tary Law,"  by  Captain  C.  P.  Lynden-Bell  (Blackwood),  is 
a  very  elementary  work.  For  instance  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  a  presumably  well- 
educated  young  man  about  to  commence  his  military  studies 
that  "a  metalled  road  is  one  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
country  has  been  covered  with  prepared  stone."  To  assist  the 
student's  memory  the  author  drops  into  poetry  thus, 
"  To  find  the  gradient,  put  the  height 
O'er  length  in  feet, — 'twill  then  come  right." 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  476. 
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NOTES. 

The  debate  on  the  Budget  Resolutions  has  not  taken 
us  much  farther.  Sir  William  Harcourt  (it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman)  naturally 
made  the  most  of  the  Sinking  Fund  proposals  ;  and  of 
them  it  is  not  difficult  for  an  Opposition  to  make  a  good 
deal.  Finance  gives  Sir  William  his  one  chance  of 
successfully  posing  in  sincerity.  But  we  all  knew 
before  that  this  is  not  a  great  Budget ;  it  is  however 
a  smooth  one.  We  do  not  pretend  to  admire  it,  but, 
of  course,  there  are  such  things  as  political  considera- 
tions. It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  a  dropsical 
majority  is  favourable  to  brilliant  and  inventive  policy. 
Such  majorities  always  contain  many  who  are  not 
averse  from  stabbing  friends  in  the  back,  and  many 
more  who  see  in  numbers  such  security  for  their  own 
side  that  loyalty  will  not  forbid  any  vagaries  or 
indolence  in  themselves. 

Of  the  "  dazzling  fence  "  of  debate  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
past  master,  though  he  is  not  very  successful  in  set 
speeches,  especially  on  the  platform.  The  leader  of 
the  House  requires  a  whetstone  on  which  to  sharpen 
his  faculties,  and  he  found  it  on  Tuesday  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  growth  of  our  national 
expenditure  is  a  serious  question  ;  but  Messrs.  Buchanan 
and  Souttar  are  not  very  serious  persons.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  the  light,  yet  sure,  touch,  with 
which  Mr.  Balfour  dissipated  this  feeble  and  pretentious 
attempt  to  dispose  of  a  subject  which  requires  at  least 
a  commission  of  experts  for  its  study  and  solution. 
One  member  proposed  to  except  the  army  from  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  ;  another  member  proposed  to 
except  the  navy  ;  and  to  complete  the  comedy,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  contemptuously  declared,  it  only  wanted  a  third 
member  to  propose  the  exclusion  of  the  Civil  Service. 

One  argument,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  used  which  was 
unworthy  of  him.  He  contended  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  estopped  from  condemning  the  total 
expenditure,  because  it  had  passed  the  details.  This  is 
rank  sophistry.  The  particular  votes  are,  and  must 
always  be,  passed  by  the  ministerial  majority  ;  other- 
wise the  government  of  the  country  could  not  go  on. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  attention  should  not  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  naval  and 
military  estimates  in  present  circumstances.  But  our 
Civil  Service  estimates  have  increased,  are  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Socialism  and  Imperialism 


are  unquestionably  costly  blessings  ;  and  it  may  soon 
become  a  question  how  far  we  can  afford  them  both. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  our  national  expenditure 
discussed  ;  but  let  it  be  done  by  competent  people  upon 
a  proper  occasion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  surely  right  in  saying  that  im- 
portant social  experiments,  like  old  age  pensions,  and 
municipal  loans  to  workmen  for  the  purchase  of  their 
houses,  should  be  made  slowly  and  tentatively.  That 
the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Act  will  not  have  a  very 
wide  application,  and  will  be  operative  only  in  districts 
like  Woolwich  or  Devonport  or  Barrow,  where  you 
have  a  permanent  population  of  workers,  is  a  recom- 
mendation rather  than  an  objection.  The  real  danger 
of  the  Bill  is  that  the  conversion  of  small  occupiers  into 
owners  may  render  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  law 
more  difficult.  In  the  ordinary  case  where  a  working- 
class  occupier  does  not  do  the  repairs,  the  owner  is 
summoned,  and  if  necessary  the  magistrate  makes  an 
order.  If  the  owner  does  not  comply  with  the  order, 
the  local  authority  can  execute  the  repairs,  and  recover 
the  cost  from  the  owner.  But  how  is  a  working-man 
owner,  living  on  a  weekly  wage,  to  put  in  new  drains  ? 
And  if  the  parish  does  the  work,  how  can  they  sue  the 
artisan  for  the  expenses  ?  It  will  end,  of  course,  in  the 
magistrate  not  making  an  order,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  health. 

They  who  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
commonplaces  as  to  making  way  for  younger  men  were 
immediately  prophetic,  "  looked  beyond  him  quite." 
The  Duke  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
had  not,  and  has  not,  any  intention  of  resigning ; 
which  is  satisfactory,  for,  in  spite  of  anything  mere 
theorists  and  machinists  in  education  may  say,  he  is 
doing  very  good  work  in  that  department.  There  was 
true  sagacity  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  statesman  over  the  expert  for  the  headship  of  the 
Education  Department.  Government  by  experts  is  a 
Fabian  ideal,  which  no  one  who  knows  the  world  and 
the  men  and  women  who  live  in  it,  does,  ever  did,  or 
ever  will  admire. 

The  Government  were  placed  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion by  the  insinuation  into  the  Day  School  Code  of  a 
counsel  of  perfection  to  which  the  finances  of  some 
Church  schools  are  not  equal.  That  from  the  point 
of  view  of  educational  machinery  it  is  right  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  pupil  teachers  in  a 
school  where  there  are  not   two   adult  teachers,  is 
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indisputable.  It  is  just  the  old  deadlock.  If  we  are  to 
have  the  best  educational  machinery  (it  may  be 
nothing  more),  either  many,  in  the  end  probably  most, 
voluntary  schools  must  be  closed,  or  they  must  be  put 
on  a  financia*  equality  with  Board  Schools.  Church- 
men will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Lord 
Cranborne  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Jeffreys'  motion, 
and  frankly  admit  unavoidable  deficiencies  in  their 
schools.  They  are  then  in  a  sound  position  to  ask  for 
the  remedy  which  is  not  extinction. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
will  deliver  judgment  before  the  end  of  May.  Anxious 
waiting  is  it  for  Dreyfusards  and  Anti-Revisionists 
alike.  The  first  predict  a  new  trial  ;  the  last  the  end 
of  the  affair  and  the  establishment  of  Dreyfus' 
treachery  and  guilt.  Should  M.  Rochefort  be  wrong 
and  his  adversaries  right,  we  may  expect  to  hear  him 
proclaim  that  the  bench  is  bought,  and  that  France, 
oppressed  so  long  by  Jewish  conspiracies  and  combina- 
tions, has  succumbed  at  last,  and  passed  into  the 
condition  prophesied  seven  years  ago  by  M.  Drumont 
in  his  book  "  La  France  Juive."  We  may  expect  more. 
We  may  see  M.  Jules  Guerin,  director  of  the  "  Ligue 
Antisdmitique  de  la  France,"  call  upon  his  comrades 
and  sinister  claques  to  belabour  "  les  Israelites,  les 
youpins"  with  bludgeons  :  a  performance  he  has  already 
portrayed  pictorially  on  his  posters,  issued  from  his 
office,  and  retailed  at  five  centimes  each.  For  this,  and 
other  outrageous  offences,  M.  Guerin  will  soon  have  to 
answer  in  court.  No  man  has  sown  greater  and 
guiltier  hatreds.  No  man  has  used  his  power  more 
basely.  Justly  is  he  described  by  the  PreTet  de  Police 
as  "  the  most  dangerous  and  violent  agitator  in 
France." 

A  word  about  the  Leagues,  raided  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  first  and  following  mornings  of  March.  Patriots, 
Anti-Semites,  and  Socialists  were  in  bed  when  the 
police  arrived.  Keys  were  seized  ;  documents  and 
photographs  too.  Not  satisfied  with  invading  only  the 
offices  of  these  scheming  combinations,  the  police 
pursued  their  researches  in  private  houses.  MM. 
Francois  Coppee  and  Jules  Lemattre  were  visited  ;  their 
cupboards  and  correspondence  carefully  scrutinised. 
Neither,  however,  contained  evidence  of  conspiracy  and 
crime.  A  sudden  call  on  M.  Jules  Guerin  proved  more 
fruitful.  Several  dossiers  were  carried  off ;  dark 
dossiers,  doomed  at  last  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

Paris  is  not  pious,  say  the  priests  who  practise  in  the 
City  of  Light.  One,  who  does  splendid  work  in  sad 
and  sinister  Villette,  goes  further  still.  Respect  for 
the  dead,  he  declares,  alone  inspires  the  people  with 
respect  fcr  the  faith.  Ask  them  no  questions.  Perplex 
them  not  over  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Let  them 
lament  in  peace.  Or,  you  will  lose  them.  Once,  he 
continues,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  an  omnibus  and 
seated  himself  next  to  a  peasant  woman.  Eyeing  him 
angrily  she  grasped  the  iron  rail  before  her  :  a 
popular  superstition,  this,  that  the  touch  of  iron  delivers 
you  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  priest.  Shortly 
after  a  funeral  passed.  And  the  woman,  bowing  her 
head,  reverently  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  amusing  part  about  the  recent  Spanish  elections 
was  that  the  Government  had  announced,  as  a  great 
novelty,  that  they  would  be  conducted  with  scrupulous 
fairness.  In  the  event,  however,  it  was  admittedly 
found  to  be  impossible  to  break  with  old  habits  every- 
where, and  the  inevitable  Government  majority  has 
accordingly  made  its  appearance.  This  majority  is 
so  heterogeneous  that  Senor  Silvela  would  have  all 
his  work  cut  out  to  reconcile  its  extreme  wings,  even 
under  normal  circumstances.  And  circumstances  in 
Spain  arc  by  no  means  normal  just  now.  The  Carlist 
and  Integrist  alliance  has  other  resources  beyond  mere 
processions  to  the  urns,  and  it  realises  that  now  or 
never  is  the  moment  for  vigorous  action.  Spanish 
elections  musl  not,  of  course,  be  judged  by  our  own 
incorruptible  standards,  but  a  satisfactory  significance 
may  at  least  be  attached  to  the  overthrow  of  Sefior 
Sagasta's  party,  weighed  down  as  it  was  by  a  record 
of  inconceivable  incompetence  and  wcll-descrvcd 
failure. 


Sardinians,  cherishing  old-fashioned  ideas  of  loyalty 
and  comprehending  very  little  of  what  goes  on  outside 
their  island,  have  extended  a  kindly  welcome  to  their 
prodigal  sovereign,  though  many  of  their  fatted  calves 
have  doubtless  been  killed  to  order  and  the  corre- 
spondents have  used  the  usual  microscopes  and  imagi- 
nation. It  must  indeed  have  required  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  to  applaud  a  truant  Prince,  whose  chief  concern  for 
Sardinia  has  been  the  extortion  of  her  taxes.  While 
Italy  has  been  gratified  with  6,000  kilometres  of  new 
railway,  Sardinia  has  been  perforce  content  with 
three  ;  the  private  hoards  of  the  peasants,  down  to  the 
wonderful  old  ear-rings  of  the  women,  have  melted 
away  before  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer  ;  and 
neither  material,  moral,  nor  even  educational  advantages 
have  been  placed  within  reach  of  the  islanders.  Had 
they  showered  stones  instead  of  salutations  upon  their 
visitors,  they  might  have  hoped  for  redress,  but  now  a 
cheap  courtesy  will  presumably  have  sufficed  to  stave 
off  reclamations  for  another  generation. 

The  new  dispensation  provided  for  Samoa  is  like  a 
vote  of  "the  previous  question"  in  Parliament.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  seriously,  even  by  the  Germans, 
that  conflicting  commissioners,  sent  eight  days'  journey 
from  a  telegraph  office  and  instructed  to  refer  home 
every  disputed  point,  can  effect  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  obvious  intention  has  been  to  shelve  all  discussion 
for  the  present.  This  may  be  bad  for  Samoa,  but  has 
its  compensations  for  England.  There  will  at  any  rate 
be  an  opportunity  of  investigating  German  responsi- 
bility for  recent  events.  Hitherto  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  very  correct  and  accommodating  in 
regularly  disavowing  the  excesses  of  its  agents  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  self-same  irregularities  is  beginning  to 
breed  a  suspicion  that  the  censures .  are  not  always 
so  serious  as  they  seem.  This  point  must  be  eluci- 
dated, and  care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken 
that  a  temporary  commission  does  not  develop  into  a 
permanent  administration.  Samoa  itself  may  be  of  no 
great  importance,  but  prestige  in  the  Pacific  is. 

The  news  from  Manila  this  week  indicates  that  the 
half-heartedness  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  has 
at  length  affected  the  rank  and  file  of  the  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  Filipinos  ;  General  Lawton  has  re- 
tired from  the  northern  districts  of  Luzon  because  it  is 
impossible  for  the  gunboats  to  assist  him.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Americans  do  not  appear  able  to  do  much 
unless  under  the  cover  of  their  ships'  guns.  But  if  the 
Filipinos  are  to  be  beaten  they  will  have  to  be  tackled 
in  the  jungles  and  hills,  far  away  from  the  ships. 
Unpatriotic  politicians  in  the  States  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  create  a  panic,  in  the  hope  that  the  Philippines 
may  be  abandoned  and  the  party  in  power  discredited. 
It  is  an  ignoble  game,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will 
prove  unsuccessful.  If  the  Americans  should  retire 
from  the  task  they  appointed  to  themselves  and  leave  the 
islands  they  went  to  "liberate"  in  a  latter  state  far  worse 
than  their  former,  the  great  Republic  can  hardly  but 
take  the  brand  of  coward  as  well  as  the  brand  of 
Cain,  with  which  Lowell  declared  it  to  be  marked. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Uitlanders'  petition,  which 
arrived  last  Saturday,  cannot  be  dealt  with  hurriedly. 
It  is  too  important  for  that.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  giving 
it  the  most  serious  attention,  and  he  is  right  to  take 
time  before  action.  The  Uitlanders  are  British  subjects, 
and  their  demands,  now  first  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty,  claim  the  fullest  consideration 
quite  independently  of  the  Convention.  We  want  to 
know  where  we  are.  Does  Mr.  Kruger  mean  to  do 
anything  real  or  not?  At  any  rate  the  Governmenl  can 
do  something  to  get  that  essential  preliminary  settled. 

The  Triad  Society,  which  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  opposition' to  our  occupation  of  the  Kowloon 
Peninsula,  is  the  most  interesting,  widespread,  and 

formidable  of  the  numerous  C  hinese  secret  societies, 
The  striking  resemblance  of  its  constitution,  symbols, 
ceremonies,  and  doctrines  to  those  of  Freemasonry 
point  to  the  two  systems  having  had  a  common  origin. 
Its  object   is  expressed  by  its  double-meaning  motto 
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Ming-  Chao,  which  may  either  be  read  as  the  "  Reign 
of  Light"  or  as  the  "  Dynasty  of  the  Ming."  Up  to 
1644,  when  the  Chinese  dynasty  termed  Ming  was 
upset  and  replaced  by  the  "Great  Pure"  dynasty,  the 
Triad  Society  remained  a  strictly  benevolent  institution, 
but  at  that  time  it  took  a  political  aspect  and  adopted 
as  its  watchword  the  phrase  "  Overthrow  the  Tsing 
and  restore  the  Ming."  Since  then  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  rebellions  that  have  raged  in 
Eastern  and  Central  China. 

It  was  the  brotherhood  of  this  society  that  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  which  raged 
from  Tonking  to  Tientsin  between  1850  and  1865,  and 
it  was  the  remnant  of  these  rebels,  driven  across  the 
borders  of  Tonking,  who,  known  by  their  banners  as 
Black  Flags,  troubled  the  French  until  they  were 
enlisted  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  soldiers  and 
placed  as  garrisons  near  the  frontier.  It  was  one  of 
their  leaders,  Li  Lap  Yang,  w  ho,  in  league  with  the 
Triad  Society,  headed  the  rebellion  which  last  June 
sprang  up  in  Kvvangsi  and  subsequently  spread  into 
Kwangtung,  and  proclaimed  a  new  dynasty,  styled 
"Vast  Progress."  The  proclamation  sounded  revolt, 
of  which  Heaven  had  signified  its  approval  by  causing 
several  cities  to  fall,  because  the  "  Great  Pure  "  dynasty- 
had  become  weak,  the  Mandarins  were  oppressive,  and 
Chinese  territory  was  being  taken  by  foreigners. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  wealth  now  being  opened 
up  by  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
the  vast  forests  of  Siberia  are  by  no  means  the  least 
important.  They  cover  an  area  more  than  ten  times 
the  total  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  direction  of  the 
Siberian  rivers,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has 
hitherto  precluded  the  possibility  of  exploiting  this 
wealth  of  timber.  In  view  of  the  extension  of  the 
railway,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  densely 
populated  but  treeless  districts  of  China,  the  Russian 
Government  has  taken  the  matter  seriously  in  hand. 
A  complete  administrative  system  has  been  established, 
and  already  three  influential  syndicates,  two  German 
and  one  Belgian,  have  been  formed  for  the  development 
of  various  wood  and  timber  industries  in  Siberia. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  British  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  abandon  the  field  of  enterprise  in  Russia's 
Asiatic  Empire  to  German,  Belgian  and  French  com- 
petitors. British  interests  there  have  hardly  a  consul 
to  represent  them. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  Lord  Curzon 
announced  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  twelve  ques- 
tions to  which  he  proposed  to  devote  the  leisure  that 
officials  are  supposed  to  enjoy  at  Simla.  But  he 
maliciously  refused  to  gratify  the  natural  curiosity  of 
even  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  dis- 
closing the  contents  of  his  list.  This  device  is  not  only 
calculated  to  keep  public  attention  fixed  on  the  Viceroy 
during  the  slack  season  but  it  will  afford  a  field  of 
harmless  employment  for  the  critics  of  Government  in 
the  Indian  press.  Suggestions  witty  and  wise  have 
already  begun  to  appear,  and  the  further  possibilities 
are  great.  Following  certain  English  precedents  we 
may  expect  to  see  prizes  offered  for  "  the  twelve  best 
subjects  "  or  for  the  list  which  may  prove  to  be  in 
most  exact  accordance  with  H.  E.'s  unrevealed 
category. 

The  design  of  garrisoning  Landi  Kotal  and  the 
Khyber  with  regular  troops  has  happily  been  abandoned, 
if  ever  it  was  seriously  entertained.  The  local  irregular 
force  will  continue  to  hold  the  pass  but  will  be  stiffened 
by  the  appointment  of  six  European  officers.  The 
evolution  of  the  Khyber  Rifles  from  the  primitive 
"  catch-'em-aiive-o  "  into  a  disciplined  regiment  will 
now  be  practically  completed.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves the  stuff  from  which  good  soldiers  are  made  by 
their  plucky  resistance  to  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  the 
late  campaign.  With  English  officers  in  the  Khyber 
posts  it  will  not  be  possible  to  repeat  the  humiliating 
experience  of  1897,  when  the  pass  with  its  defenders 
and  ammunition  were  abandoned  to  the  rebellious 
tribesmen  with  a  fine  force  of  all  arms  looking  on  at 
Jamrud  and  Peshawar. 


There  is  no  end  to  colonial  problems.  In  Algeria  the 
French  are  busy  creating  a  new  France,  and  European 
colonists  have  occupied  a  surface  of  1,400,000  hectares. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  peace  and  the  indigenous 
population  increases.  It  has  risen  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  and  three-quarter  millions  in  twenty  years  ;  but 
the  amount  of  cattle  and  of  crops  owned  by  the  greater 
number  is  less  than  what  was  owned  by  the  smaller. 
Consequently  the  native  population  is  chronically  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Moreover  European  policy  has 
regarded  the  native  aristocracy  as  dangerous  and  has 
put  down  the  caids  and  cadis.  The  result  is  that  native 
agriculture  is  worse  directed  than  it  was,  and  France  is 
proposing  in  despair  the  attempt  to  build  up  the  tribal 
system  which  she  laboriously  smashed.  "  Narratur 
fabula  de  nobis."  If  Europeans  take  over  African 
land,  the  Africans  will  starve,  or  near  it;  if  we  wish  the 
Africans  to  work  their  own  land,  we  must  save  them 
something  at  least  of  their  familiar  organisation. 

With  the  publication  of  the  statistics  for  the  six 
months  from  July  to  December  1898,  the  first  definite 
information  has  been  afforded  of  the  real  effect  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  One  striking  fact 
is  the  small  number  of  cases  litigated  to  the  number 
settled  by  agreement ;  it  is  estimated  at  less  than  one 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  dispute  in  the  County  Court  is  generally 
not  about  amount  of  compensation,  but  as  to  who 
are  dependents.  The  Report  does  not  refer  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  already  sixty-one  schemes  approved  by 
the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  Another 
point  is  that  the  costs  of  litigation  are  only  one  half 
what  they  are  in  Employers'  Liability  cases.  So  that 
two  predictions  are  shown  to  have  been  uninspired. 
Compared  with  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  too,  as  to 
amount  of  compensation,  the  advantage  of  the  new 
measure  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  average  on 
death  is  only  about  ^85  in  the  former  case,  as  against 
£200  in  the  latter. 

In  the  great  trades,  mining,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, and  textiles,  the  rate  of  wages  has  been 
rising  all  over  the  country.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  have  had  an  average  weekly  increase 
of  9jd.  per  head  during  the  last  recorded  month  of 
March.  One  satisfactory  feature  is  that  these  changes 
mostly  came  about  either  by  sliding  scales  or  by 
direct  negotiation  between  employers  and  employed, 
or  were  conceded  voluntarily  by  employers  without 
dislocation  of  work.  A  more  reasonable  spirit  seems 
slowly  growing.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
recent  promise  of  the  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  to 
the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  advance  to  about  75,000  employees,  to 
submit  proposals  for  an  agreement  under  which  wages 
shall  be  governed  by  the  state  of  trade.  Cases  under 
the  Conciliation  Act  are  unfortunately  few,  but  during 
March  there  were  several  applications  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  its  intervention. 

Farmers  are  in  difficulties  at  present  owing  to  a  more 
than  usual  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers.  From 
every  part  of  the  country  the  reports  are  that  it  becomes 
daily  harder  to  get  men  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
Higher  offers  of  wages  do  not  attract  men  to  the  land, 
and  the  ordinary  rates  are  getting  so  high  that  in  some 
places  there  is  a  tendency  to  allow  heavier  lands  to  re- 
main uncultivated,  and  to  put  down  grass  of  some  sort. 
A  similar  complaint  comes  from  Germany.  The  scarcity 
of  agricultural  labour  throughout  the  German  Empire 
has  induced  an  influx  of  labourers  from  Russia,  Galicia 
and  Italy.  The  causes  seem  pretty  much  the  same  in 
both  countries — general  prosperity  in  other  trades,  the 
large  increase  of  building  which  is  taking  place  in  all 
directions,  and  the  making  of  new  railway  lines. 

The  Low  Church  party  should  restrain  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe.  He  will  certainly  do  them  a  mischief. 
Last  Monday  he  held  forth  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  to  an 
assembly  of  Wesleyan  ministers  specially  convened  to 
meet  him.  He  besought  their  assistance  as  "friends 
of  the  Protestant  faith  "  (an  odd  expression  scarcely 
indicative  of  religious  conviction).  The  ministers 
"  expressed  strong  sympathy  with  the  great  Protestant: 
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section  in  the  Church  of  England."  And  this  is  loyalty? 
What  would  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  say  if  the  English 
Church  Union  sent  a  deputation  supplicating  alliance 
and  assistance  from  the  Roman  clergy  as  "  friends  of 
the  Catholic  faith  "  ?  In  every  civil  conflict  it  has  been 
the  man  who  brought  in  the  outsider  to  help  his  fac- 
tion, that  has  caused  the  struggle  to  take  its  ugliest 
shape,  generally,  it  is  true,  with  disaster  to  his  own 
mistrusted  following.  Naturally,  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
proceeding  the  moderate  man  detests.  But  we  decline 
to  take  Mr.  Webb-Peploe,  simply  because  he  is  known 
for  his  much  speaking,  as  a  fair  Evangelical  type. 

Performances  of  this  kind  are  on  a  par  with  that  of 
spying  and  sending  to  the  newspapers  garbled  reports 
of  what  is  seen,  which  the  Bishop  denounced  at  the 
London  Diocesan  Conference.  It  is  no  fault  of  Dr. 
Creighton  if  he  had  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  eternal 
"crisis,"  whirh  somehow  never  becomes  critical.  Nor 
will  it,  if  the  public  only  take  his  advice  and  trust  the 
Bishops.  Ritualists  who  rebel  against  their  Bishop  will 
have  virtually  no  public  support  ;  but  Ritualists  who 
are  victims  of  political  attack  and  sectarian  insult  will 
have  much.  But  the  "crisis"  did  not  monopolise  the 
Diocesan  Conference.  Sermons  alsocame  up  for  revision. 
Few,  and  they  among  the  unfortunately  not  few  who 
never  go  to  church,  will  dispute  the  Bishop  of  Stepney's 
proposition  that  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
sermons  wants  improving.  Still,  the  quality  is  not  so 
bad  as  most  people  think  clever  to  say  it  is.  How  large 
a  congregation  of  his  constituents  would  any  member 
of  Parliament  hold  who  addressed  them  regularly  once 
a  week  ? 

Should  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ever  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  Coburg  and  Gotha  duchies,  his  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  nation,  and  more  especially  to  the  army. 
In  these  days  of  poor  recruiting  and  other  difficulties, 
the  presence  of  so  universally  popular — as  well  as 
eminently  capable — a  leader  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
service.  The  Duke  has  this  advantage  over  other 
generals.  He  has  served  in  every  combatant  branch  of 
our  army — cavalry,  artillery,  engineers  and  infantry — 
and  is  imbued  with  the  best  traditions  of  each.  Then 
he  knows  the  soldier  and  his  ways,  and  so  can  get  on 
with  him.  The  Duke  would  make  an  admirable  Com- 
mander-in-chief. Happily  he  is  passionately  English, 
and  we  doubt  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  resign  his 
English  citizenship  for  even  a  throne — in  Germany. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  wasted  a  good  deal  of  ink 
and  paper  in  proving  a  conclusion  obvious  to  any- 
one with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  business, 
namely,  that  the  telephone,  like  the  telegraph,  will 
be  run  by  the  Government  at  a  loss.  The  Govern- 
ment at  present  takes  a  tenth  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  telephone  company,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
asks  why  the  Government  should  not  be  content 
to  pocket  this  sum  without  any  risk  or  trouble. 
With  all  due  deference  to  Sir  John,  he  is  not  at  the 
centre  of  the  situation.  To  the  community  at  large  it 
is  more  profitable  that  an  efficient  telephone  (or  tele- 
graph) service  should  be  run  at  a  loss,  than  that  an 
inefficient  system  should  be  run  at  a  profit.  This  may 
sound  like  a  paradox,  or  a  bull,  but  it  is  an  economic 
truth.  As  no  private  company  can  run  a  system  at  a  loss 
the  work  must  be  done  by  a  public  authority.  The 
community  can  afford  to  make  good  out  of  the  taxes 
any  difference  between  receipts  and  expenditure  :  the 
balance  of  profit  is  still  on  the  side  of  society. 

I  las  London  less  courage  than  Paris  ?  The  Parisians, 
outraged  by  certain  "ornamentation  "  going  on  at  the 
Louvre  some  three  years  since,  rose  in  indignation  and 
insisted  that  the  thing  should  stop.  It  did  stop;  the 
unfortunate  scheme  of  decoration  remains  happily 
unfinished.  Forty  thousand  pounds  have  indeed  been 
wasted  ;  but  that  was  not  allowed  to  be  an  argument 
for  going  on  with  a  false  start.  Are  we  going  to  be 
behind  the  Parisians?  Are  we  going  to  admit  that  we 
care  less  for  S.  Paul's  than  they  care  lor  the  Louvre? 
The  injury  that  was  being  done  to  the  Louvre  was 
not  the  disaster  that  threatens  the  Cathedral. 


THE  PRIMROSE  ORATION. 

TT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  not  a  word 
about  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  speech  to  the  Primrose 
League  gathering  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Balfour  is 
not  by  temperament  a  hero-worshipper,  and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  he  has  let  us  see  that  however  much 
he  may  respect  authority  in  matters  religious,  he  does 
not  venerate  it  in  politics.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  he 
answered  an  allusion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Tory  tradition  of  foreign  politics  by  the  remark  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  dead.  Dead  he  is,  to  be  sure, 
as  dead  as  Queen  Anne  :  but  he  has  "  left  us  the  legacy 
of  heroes  :  the  memory  of  his  great  name  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  great  example."  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 
tells  us  how  Mr.  Gladstone  gloated  over  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  Lord  Salisbury  was  "out  with  Dizzy." 
Mr.  Balfour  should  not  allow  us  to  suspect  that  there 
still  lingers  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  under- 
value the  original  genius,  to  whom  the  present  leaders 
of  the  party  owe  a  large  share  of  their  power  and 
popularity. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  skating  over  the  thin  ice 
of  religious  differences  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Balfour 
should  have  devoted  the  main  portion  of  his  speech  to 
the   question   of  finance.     The   First   Lord   of  the 
Treasury  had  a  preliminary  canter  over  the  course  the 
night  before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  we 
allude  in  another  part  of  the  Review  ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  impatience  which  he  then  displayed  was 
due  to  a  feeling  that  his  Albert  Hall  speech  was  being 
forestalled.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Balfour  recognises  that  our  annual  expenditure  is  a 
subject  which  excites  interest,  and  on  which  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  next  election  may  turn.    We  do 
not  think  that   Mr.  Balfour  was  particularly  happy 
in   his   remarks   on   the    suspension    of   a  portion 
of    the     Sinking     Fund.      As     everybody  knows, 
instead   of  setting   aside   some   ^7, 000,000   for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  to  set  aside  ^5,800,000,  which 
was  the  amount  set  aside  in  1890.     We  think  that  in 
view  of  the  imperative  demands  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  purposes  of  national  defence  this  opera- 
tion is  perfectly  justified  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the 
price  of  Consols  has  anything  to  do  with  it.    In  1890 
Consols  stood  at  96  :  to-day  they  stand  at  over  110;  or 
in  other  words  they  have  risen   14  per  cent.  The 
Chancellor     of    the     Exchequer     has    therefore  to 
spend  to-day  ^812,000  (to  be  exact,  for  Mr.  Balfour 
said   ,£800,000)   more   than    he   spent    in     1890  to 
redeem     the     same     amount    of    Consols.  Mr. 
Balfour  makes  the  astounding  comment  that  for  this 
extra  £812,000  "absolutely  no  return  is  obtained  by 
anybody  except  the  existing  holders  of  Consols.  So 
far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  so  far  as  the  taxpayer  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  those  who  have  to  provide  the 
money  is  concerned,  it  might  as  well  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  because  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 
Consider  what  you  can  buy  with  £800,000.     It  is 
more  than  we  have  given  to  the  voluntary  schools, 
for  which  we  are  so  violently  attacked.    It  is  more 
than  we  have  given  to  carry  out  that  great  reform, 
the    Irish    Local    Government   Act,    for   which  also 
we   are   violently  attacked.    For  £800,000  you  can 
very    nearly    build   an    ironclad."      Really    this  is 
rather  schoolboyish   finance.     The  £812,000,  which 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  holders  of  Consols,  represent 
a  simple  addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  14  per  cent. 
This  increment,  which  some  fools  call  unearned,  re- 
presents the  fruits  of  our  national  industry  reaped  by 
those  who  have  invested  in  the  funds.    This  sum  of 
£812,000,  which  "might  as  well  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,"  broadens  the  basis  of  our  taxation,  increases  the 
amount  on  which  income-tax  is  leviable,  and,  were  it  not 
for  fresh  expenditure,  would  reduce  by  14  per  cent,  the 
burden  of  general  taxation.     Mr.  Balfour  was  of  course 
only  repeating  at  the  Albert  Hall  the  argument  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
I  louse  of  Commons,  namely,  that  the  increasing  price 
of  Consols  is  a  reason  for  reducing  the  amount  set 
aside  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt.    Do  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  see  where  this  argument 
leads  them  ?    It  is  mathematically  certain  that,  unless 
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we  are  involved  in  a  big  war,  the  price  of  Consols  will 
rise  to  120,  and  ultimately  much  higher  :  the  purchases 
of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  alone  will  ensure 
that.  Do  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  mean  to  say  that  as  Consols  rise  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  reduced,  and  that  when  Con- 
sols touch,  say,  130,  it  is  to  be  abolished  ?  They 
are  loud  in  repudiating  any  such  intention  :  yet 
that  is  where  their  argument  lands  them.  By 
far  the  most  serious  point  in  connexion  with  the 
redemption  of  Consols  has  not  been  touched  by  either 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  :  we  mean  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  alluded  to 
above.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  are  bound  to 
pay  their  depositors  z\  per  cent,  on  their  deposits, 
which  must  be  invested  in  Consols.  At  the  present 
prices,  no  class  of  Consols  pays  anything  like  2.\  per 
cent.  :  the  highest  return,  that  on  the  New  2 \  per  cents, 
is  about  £2  35.,  while  on  the  other  classes  it  is 
a  bare  2  per  cent.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
invest  about  ^9,000,000  a  year  in  Consols  ;  they 
are  the  most  potent  agency  in  putting  up  the 
price,  and  thus  in  widening  the  difference  between 
the  2|  per  cent,  which  they  have  to  pay  their 
depositors  and  the  actual  return  on  their  investment. 
This  difference,  which  is  already  \  per  cent.,  has  of 
course  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Estimates  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  nation  is  taxed  to  provide  a  favoured  class  of 
depositors  with  a  rate  of  interest  they  could  not  get 
in  the  market.  This  is  a  most  serious  question,  to 
which  we  invite  Mr.  Balfour's  attention.  Mr.  Balfour 
compared  our  financial  position  to-day  with  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  legitimately 
-congratulated  the  nation  on  the  result.  More  than 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Peel  overhauled  the 
whole  system  of  our  national  taxation,  and  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  amongst  thoughtful  men  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  another  revision,  searching  and 
unbiassed,  of  what  Mr.  Balfour  rightly  described  as 
one  of  the  foundations  of  our  Empire — our  system  of 
national  finance. 


THE  WEST  AFRICAN  LIQUOR  QUESTION. 

THE  African  is  ex  hypcthesi  in  tutelage  to  Europe, 
and  Europe  occasionally  and  with  a  kind  of  inter- 
mittent zeal  asserts  an  interest  in  its  ward.  It  does  not 
suffice,  apparently,  that  the  Powers  concerned  in  go- 
verning regions  of  Africa  should  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  seem  proper  for  the  good  of  their  subjects  on 
their  own  responsibility  or  in  concert  with  the  States 
whose  frontiers  adjoin.  Europe  as  a  whole  must  be 
consulted  ;  and  consequently  the  Conference  upon  the 
African  liquor  traffic  which  began  to  sit  in  Brussels 
last  Thursday,  includes  representatives  from  powers 
like  Russia  and  Holland  which  do  not  administer 
an  acre  of  African  soil.  Holland  has  certainly  a  stake 
in  the  matter,  for  it  is  directly  to  the  interest  of 
Holland  that  a  great  quantity  of  gin  should  be  imported  ; 
but  Russia  has  not  even  a  trade  to  be  considered  ;  yet 
her  voice  will  count  for  as  much  as  that  of  France  or 
England.  Practically  the  question  concerns  only  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  prohibit  or 
limit  the  importation  of  European  spirits  between  Cape 
Verde  and  Walfisch  Bay,  the  reasonable  thing  to  aim  at 
would  have  been  a  joint  understanding  between  England, 
France  and  Germany  ;  since  any  decision  which  they 
arrived  at  could  have  been  enforced  with  ease  upon 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  State.  Something  might  have 
been  done  in  this  way.  In  Germany  opinion  is  strong 
-on  the  point  :  the  Reichstag  in  1894  passed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  in  favour  of  suppression  of  the  traffic, 
and  since  Bismarck's  retirement  the  country  has  not  been 
governed  in  the  interest  of  distilleries.  If  England  and 
Germany  had  agreed,  for  instance,  upon  a  high  uniform 
tariff,  France,  always  accessible  to  sentimental  con- 
siderations, would  not  have  consented  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  march  of  civilisation.  But  as  it  is,  the  thing  has 
been  done  with  all  due  formalities,  and  after  intermin- 
able delays  the  Conference  will  accomplish  nothing. 
Germany  is  not  afraid  to  meet  us  in  any  market,  but  if 
she  can  have  advantages  on  her  side,  she  is  very  willing 
to  profit  by  them.    France  is  far  more  concerned  on  the 


West  Coast  to  hurt  our  colonies  than  to  benefit  her 
own  ;  she  is  convinced  that  whatever  happens  we  shall 
not  lower  our  tariffs  to  the  level  of  hers  ;  that  con- 
sequently spirits  will  remain  cheaper  in  French  ports 
and  markets  than  they  can  be  in  the  neighbouring 
English  possessions,  and  that  this  bait  will  draw  into 
her  hands  the  trade  of  the  interior.  She  will  therefore 
decline  to  raise  the  duties,  and  will  be  in  no  danger  at 
a  Conference  of  several  Powers  of  finding  herself  in  a 
minority  of  one.  Russia  and  Holland  at  all  events  may 
be  relied  on  to  countenance  her  attitude. 

Practically  then  there  is  no  chance,  or  so  we  think, 
of  seeing  a  high  uniform  tariff  adopted  along  the  coast. 
We  shall  have  to  take  our  own  line.  As  regards  the 
question  of  direct  revenue  from  the  duty,  it  is  held  that 
upon  the  whole  a  greater  sum  will  be  produced  by  a 
high  tariff  than  by  a  low  one  ;  the  importation  will  not 
fall  pro  rata.  Indirectly  the  duty  does  very  seriously 
affect  revenue.  Spirits  must  always  be  a  leading 
article  of  the  African  trade  while  they  continue  to  be 
sold  there  ;  and  if  we  sell  spirits  dear  while  the  French  and 
Germans  beside  us  sell  them  cheap,  we  mustexpect  to  see 
a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  for  other  goods  which  we 
have  had  or  might  have  had  go  into  those  countries  ; 
also  we  shall  have  to  spend  large  sums  in  order  to 
prevent  smuggling  across  our  border.  That  is  the 
ugly  side  of  it.  African  trade  is  not  specialised.  If  a 
merchant  comes  down  a  month's  or  two  months' journey 
to  the  coast,  he  does  not  buy  his  spirits  in  Porto  Rico 
and  go  on  to  Lagos  for  his  cottons  ;  he  buys  both  in 
the  same  place,  and  at  present  tends  increasingly  to 
buy  them  in  Porto  Rico.  Moreover,  even  if  we  limit 
the  importation  of  spirits  through  our  ports  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prevent  our  subject  populations  from  getting 
their  liquor  from  over  the  frontier,  which  would  cause 
us  to  forfeit  the  advantages  supposed  to  result  from 
stopping  the  liquor  trade.  This  seems  to  be  the  weak 
point  in  the  position  taken  up  by  Sir  George  Goldie  and 
the  Niger  Company.  When  they  became  fully  organised 
as  a  governing  body,  they  adopted  a  policy  which  on 
moral  grounds  it  would  be  impossible  to  overpraise. 
They  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  north  of  the  seventh 
parallel — that  is,  throughout  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
country  which  they  administered.  South  of  the  seventh 
parallel  they  were  obliged  to  continue  the  sale  of  spirits 
because  their  territory  formed  a  wedge  between  the 
Lagos  Hinterland  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
British  possessions  in  which  the  sale  was  permitted, 
and  nothing  short  of  an  army  of  occupation  would  have 
prevented  the  importation.  But  the  profit  made  by  the 
company  as  trader  on  the  sale  of  spirits  was  practically 
covered  by  a  duty  charged  by  the  company  as  ad- 
ministrator— it  was  spent,  that  is,  in  paying  judges 
and  maintaining  a  military  force.  The  region  in 
which  the  sale  was  prohibited  was  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  coast  for  the  prohibition  to  be  operative, 
and  it  was  Mohammedan,  so  that  the  company  in 
commanding  the  native  rulers  under  its  protection 
to  enforce  prohibition,  was  merely  enjoining  upon  them 
the  observance  of  their  own  religion.  But  at  present 
the  Lagos  hinterland  is  fully  occupied  by  British  troops, 
caravans  can  pass  easily  from  Lagos,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  out  British  imported  spirits  is  enormously 
increased.  Even  if  that  were  met,  as  it  may  by  a  single 
control  of  all  Nigeria,  there  will  be  equal  difficulty  in 
preventing  smuggling  across  the  long  frontier  line  that 
divides  Yorubaland  and  Ilorin  from  Dahomey  and  its 
territory  ;  so  that  we  shall  probably  lose  not  only  the 
gain  to  be  made  by  selling  spirits  in  the  proscribed 
region  but  also  the  advantage  which  Sir  George  Goldie 
aimed  at  in  enforcingupon  his  fellow-directors  this  absten- 
tion from  the  readiest  means  of  earning  a  dividend. 

The  view  which  the  company  took  was  this  :  that  the 
sale  of  spirits  checked  other  trade  ;  that  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  was  habitually  used  to  produce  goods  ex- 
changeable for  European  articles;  and  that  if  spirits  were 
to  be  had,  the  produce  of  this  labour  went  for  spirits, 
but  failing  spirits,  it  went  to  buy  cotton,  hardware, 
needles  and  thread  and  the  like,  a  trade  in  which 
there  was  a  greater  power  of  expansion.  Women 
especially  develop  a  healthy  spirit  of  competition  directly 
they  are  given  the  chance  of  shopping ;  and  if  one 
African  lady  gets  a  European  table,  every  other  lady  in 
the  village  will  want  one.    The  company's  policy  was 
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not  a  matter  of  philanthropy  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness ;  they  believed,  as  Lord  Aberdare  said  in  1890, 
that  it  would  pay  in  the  long-  run  to  introduce 
civilisation,  and  that  this  was  the  way  to  introduce 
it.  For  that  reason  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  six  per  cent.  dividend,  which  might 
easily  have  been  doubled.  But  they  did  not  foresee 
that  after  fifteen  years'  existence,  in  which  they 
added  a  great  province  to  the  Empire  and  administered 
it  so  that  it  was  an  example  to  Africa  (having  amongst 
other  things  reduced  the  sale  of  liquor  to  a  fourth  of 
what  it  was  in  that  region  before  they  took  it  over),  they 
would  be  knocked  on  the  head  because  Liverpool  was 
jealous  of  them,  and  because  France  persistently  tried 
to  usurp  their  territory.  Now  that  the  Company  is 
practically  gone  and  that  the  Government  replaces  it, 
the  Colonial  Office  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  on 
two  points.  The  private  trader  who  wants  quick 
returns  and  has  no  views  on  statesmanship,  will  rush  in 
and  bring  with  him  all  the  gin  he  can  carry  into  the 
great  territories  where  as  yet  there  is  practically  no 
liquor  trade.  Is  it  good  for  trade,  broadly  speaking, 
to  flood  the  market  with  spirits  ?  Sir  George  Goldie  and 
the  Company  say  no.  Other  observers,  for  instance 
Miss  Kingsley,  say  it  does  no  harm.  If  the  Company 
is  right,  and  if  total  prohibition  is  good  for  civilisation, 
and  therefore  good  for  trade,  the  Government  ought  to 
prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  throughout  its  whole  posses- 
sions in  West  Africa.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  enforcing  a  liquor  tariff  so 
high  as  to  put  English  trade  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  foreign  trade,  yet  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  spirits 
from  being  cheap.  That  is  their  present  policy.  If 
the  spirit  traffic  does  no  harm  to  other  trade,  they  ought 
to  drop  their  duty  to  the  level  of  that  imposed  by 
neighbouring  Powers  and  trust  to  the  increased  move- 
ment of  commerce  to  recoup  them  in  revenue.  But  this 
raises  the  second  question  on  which  it  is  imperative  that 
they  should  come  to  a  decision.  Does  the  importation 
of  European  spirits  debauch  the  African  ?  On  this  matter 
the  wildest  statements  are  current.  The  fact,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  drunkenness  is  very  rare  in  West 
Africa,  except  among  white  men  :  and  this  fact  is 
affirmed  by  officials  such  as  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  present 
Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  by  medical  men  such  as 
Dr.  Freeman,  author  of  an  extremely  able  book  on 
Ashanti  and  jaman,  and  by  at  least  one  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Dennis  Kemp,  late  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  There  is  further  conflict  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  spirits  imported.  Mr.  Bindloss, 
some  of  whose  inaccuracies  we  pointed  out  not 
long  ago,  declares  that  the  trade  spirits  will  drive 
British  sailors  raving  mad.  Miss  Kingsley  on  the 
other  hand  declares  that  she  has  submitted  a  fair  sample 
to  analysis  and  that  it  was  pronounced  harmless  ;  also 
that  trade  gin  will  not  preserve  fish.  It  is  undeniable 
that  gin  is  cheap  ;  it  can  be  bought  for  less  than  three- 
pence a  quart  exclusive  of  duties  in  this  country  ;  but 
we  incline  to  believe  that  this  points  to  the  fact  that 
few  things  are  cheaper  than  water,  which  agrees  with 
Miss  Kingsley's  experience.  But  at  all  events  the 
Government  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  the 
liquor  trade  needs  to  be  repressed  on  moral  grounds, 
and  whether  the  quality  of  spirits  supplied  needs  to  be 
controlled.  In  our  opinion  the  most  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  course  for  it  to  adopt  would  be  to  make 
spirits  of  all  kinds  a  Government  monopoly,  as  the 
French  on  the  Ivory  Coast  make  powder.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then  be  able  to  control  both  the  amount 
and  the  quality  sold  ;  the  shipping  trade  would  not 
suffer  ;  and  in  any  case  the  existence  of  high  duties 
will  necessitate  elaborate  precautions  against  smuggling. 
But  whatever  it  does,  we  trust  that  it  will  entirely 
QOgflect  the  opinion  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  If 
France  and  Germany  will  equalise  tariffs  well  and  good, 
but  Europe,  as  Kurope,  has  really  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter. 


Till-:  MENACE  OF  PLUTOCRACY. 

I "'HE  question  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hooley  must 
inspire  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  the  age  with 
many  humiliating  reflections.    While  the  children  of 


the  morning  are  periodically  laid  low  by  epidemics  of 
cholera  or  bubonic  plague,  we  of  the  West  suffer  from  a 
moral  malady,  scarcely  less  dangerous  and  far-reaching 
in  its  effects.  Like  many  other  undesirable  innovations, 
this  fever  for  making  money  quickly  is  of  Transatlantic 
origin  and  growth.  In  a  country  with  no  aristocracy, 
no  traditions,  and  no  sense  of  proportion,  it  is  natural 
that  riches  should  command  a  respect  which  no  other 
qualities  are  present  to  inspire.  It  were  an  affectation 
to  pretend  to  despise  lucre,  and  absurd  to  involve  all 
its  possessors  in  one  sweeping  condemnation.  At 
almost  every  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  notably 
amid  the  culture  and  materialism  of  ancient  Rome, 
as  also  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch, 
money  has  been  rated  beyond  its  intrinsic  value.  It 
is  only  the  rarest  exception,  such  as  a  Castilian  grandee, 
a  Blanc  d'Espagne  or  a  Highland  gentleman,  whose 
character  is  proof  against  the  melodious  charm  of 
clinking  gold.  Without  austerity,  however,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  monstrous 
lengths  to  which  the  present  plutolatry  is  being  carried, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  degrading  and  demoralising 
influence  which  it  must  have  upon  the  nation.  There 
are  in  England  so  many  far  more  fascinating  idols, 
that  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  them  all  in  favour  of 
the  golden  calf.  Even  the  apotheosis  of  physical 
force  were  preferable,  despite  many  concomitant  evils. 
This  country  would  appear  to  have  drifted  into  a  mental 
attitude  comparable  only  to  that  which  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  example  of  a  few 
fortunate  men,  possessed  of  neither  knowledge  nor 
genius  nor  any  advantage  other  than  a  modicum  of  low- 
cunning,  is  inspiring  a  dangerous  emulation  on  every 
hand  ;  the  sober  and  industrious  are  abandoning  their 
honourable  toil,  which  has  contributed  to  the  edifice  of 
our  national  prosperity,  undermining  their  characters 
and  imperilling  their  integrity.  In  a  fewj  cases,  no 
doubt,  a  successful  stroke  brings  them  in  more  than 
they  could  hope  to  earn  by  years  of  patient  effort,  and 
it  inspires  them  and  their  neighbours  to  fresh  risks  of 
the  same  or  probably  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
But  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  gains  of  specula- 
tion are  merely  an  abstraction  from  the  pockets  of  the 
losers,  there  must  be  far  more  disappointment  than 
realisation.  And  the  winner  degenerates  even  faster 
than  the  loser.  His  sudden  rise  is  comparable  only  to 
that  of  an  imprudent  aeronaut.  He  grows  giddy  in  the 
unusual  atmosphere ;  his  head  swells  until  it  seems 
almost  as  though  it  must  burst  ;  he  loses  all  sense  of 
proportion  ;  and  when  he  returns  at  last  to  solid  earth, 
it  is  a  long  time  before  he  is  fitted  to  resume  his  former 
avocations. 

Blame,  however,  to  whom  blame  is  chiefly  due.  A 
self-made  man  is  naturally  the  worst  made  man  of  all, 
and  allowances  may  be  claimed  for  native  ignorance 
and  an  inevitable  bewilderment  even  when  intrusion  is 
resented.  The  real  culprits  are  those  who  make  the 
intrusion  possible  and  even  invite  it,  whose  sordid 
hankering  after  money  goes  so  far  that,  if  they  cannot 
handle  it  themselves,  their  next  aspiration  is  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  do.  It  is  strange  that  your 
modern  plutocrat  should  still  yearn  to  enter  society. 
He  did  so  originally  because  the  obstacle  allured  him 
by  its  difficulty,  but  now  that  the  positions  have  been 
reversed  and  society  has  turned  pursuer,  he  must  be 
either  very  foolish  or  very  cynical  to  take  continued 
pleasure  in  the  chase.  As  for  society,  it  were  difficult 
to  express  too  forcibly  the  disgust  which  a  display  of 
the  instincts  of  the  parasite  must  inspire  in  ever)'  self- 
respecting  mind.  We  have  not  now  in  mind  the  case 
of  those  who  have  made  money  quickly  by  the  power  of 
their  genius  or  by  legitimate  industry  ;  what  we  are 
protesting  against  is  the  acceptance  and  glorification 
of  individuals  whose  one  and  only  title  to  consideration 
is  the  possession  of  so  many  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  It  would  be  no  more  ridiculous,  and  certainly 
less  indecent,  to  keep  a  pair  of  scales  in  our  halls  and 
estimate  the  value  of  our  friends  by  weight  avoirdupois. 

Did  the  existing  state  of  things  merely  concern  what 
now  passes  muster  for  society,  we  might  be  content  to 
narrow  our  own  circle  or  widen  our  interests,  as 
an  escape  from  the  obsession  of  plutocracy.  But  far 
more  serious  issues  are  at  stake.  Having  battered 
down  the  barriers  of  our  private  life,  the  new  man 
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is  proceeding  to  invest  the  public  domain  ;  and  those 
who  have  sold  him  a  dinner  or  a  daughter  are  equally 
willing  to  barter  their  vote  and  influence.  They  are 
always  ready  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  over 
the  recollection  of  pocket  boroughs,  which,  after  all. 
were  generally  regarded  as  a  solemn  trust,  much  as 
advowsons  are  to-day.  But  they  are  very  careful  to 
slur  over  the  fact  that  seats  are  quite  as  thoroughly  and 
far  more  cynically  bought,  sold  and  delivered  in  the 
present  year  of  grace.  Moreover  the  purchasers  often 
know  nothing  and  care  less  about  political  ques- 
tions ;  their  sole  concern  is  to  obtain  a  fresh  dignity 
and  add  a  fresh  handle  to  their  names.  If  the  matter 
were  not  so  serious,  there  would  be  a  fine  field 
for  merriment  in  contemplating  the  explosion  of 
one  more  democratic  fallacy,  the  selling,  like  so 
many  cattle,  of  constituents  who  are  for  ever  pluming 
themselves  on  being  so  much  better  and  freer  than 
their  fathers  were  before  them.  But  as  the  case  stands, 
we  can  only  contemplate  the  possibility  of  future 
developments  with  dismay,  for  the  shameless  and 
boundless  cupidity,  which  now  stands  revealed,  leads 
us  to  ask  whether  there  remains  any  single  heirloom, 
duty,  sentiment,  principle,  or  friend,  that  the  disciple 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  not  cheerfully  sacrifice  for 
some  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

THE  Centenary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  celebrated  throughout  a  large  part  of 
England  with  immense  enthusiasm.  All  sections  of  the 
community  have  eagerly  taken  part  in  the  various 
meetings  organised  by  the  society.  The  Bishops,  as  if 
anxious  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  a  time  when 
episcopal  patronage  was  conspicuous  mainly  by  its 
absence,  have  been  unusually  prominent  on  the  plat- 
forms and  in  the  pulpits.  High  Churchmen  have 
decently  concealed  any  dislike  of  the  most  powerful 
Evangelical  association  in  the  country,  and  vied  with 
their  normal  antagonists  in  exalting  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  century  of  missionary  effort.  Politicians, 
deferring  to  so  potent  and  popular  an  organisation, 
have  joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  admiration. 
The  press  has  lent  the  aid  of  its  great  influence,  and  the 
public  has  responded  to  all  this  invitation  by  crowding 
in  thousands  to  cathedrals  and  halls,  wherever  the  great 
theme  was  debated.  Certainly  the  C.M.S.  demonstra- 
tion has  brought  a  very  useful  and  welcome  interruption 
to  the  squalid  and  wearisome  process  of  the  "  Crisis  in 
the  Church."  The  true  business  of  a  Christian  Church 
is  apt  to  slip  from  mind  when  its  members  are  locked 
in  conflict  over  the  trivialities  of  ritual,  or  even  the  more 
considerable  questions  of  legal  reform.  The  original 
charter  still  declares  the  primary  duty  of  the  Christian 
Society — "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples" — 
and  all  thoughtful  men  will  thank  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  lifting  religious  discussion  on  to  this 
higher  plane. 

As  a  matter  of  theory  Christian  Missions  are  obvi- 
ously right.  It  is  plainly  of  the  essence  of  a  divine 
society  claiming  to  be  Catholic  that  it  should  advance  a 
right  to  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  devote  its  energies  consistently  to  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  that  right.  All  sections  of  divided  Christ- 
endom are  agreed  on  this  point.  The  youngest  sect 
and  the  most  venerable  of  the  churches  are  here  at  one. 
The  family  likeness  of  all  Christian  societies  is  never  so 
visible  as  in  the  missionary  sphere  :  and  nowhere  else 
do  they  wear  an  aspect  so  attractive  and  so  noble.  The 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  clearly  belong  to  the  same  category 
of  religious  phenomena.  The  Salvationist,  clothed  in 
native  costume  and  assimilating  his  evangelistic  methods 
to  the  native  taste,  is  evidently  of  spiritual  kindred  with 
the  Jesuit  piously  cheating  the  heathen  into  salvation  by 
substituting  his  own  orthodox  images  for  the  soul- 
destroying  idols  of  his  convert.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
missionary  enterprise  ecclesiastical  extremes  come 
nearest  meeting.    The  Roman  Church  and  the  Evan- 


gelical party  find  their  best  expression  in  the  mission 
field.  An  impartial  observer  might  hazard  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  singular  agreement  must  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  these  widely  separated  Christian  societies 
present  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom  an  equal 
indifference  to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  faith. 
Hence  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical, 
precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their  several  creeds 
from  interests  which  engage  and  satisfy  the  members  of 
other  Christian  bodies,  throw  their  whole  enthusiasm 
into  missionary  enterprise.  However  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, the  agreement  is  manifest.  In  theory  missions 
are  involved  in  the  character  of  Christianity  as  Divine 
and  Catholic. 

When  from  theory  we  pass  to  experience,  and  inquire 
whether  missions  are  justified  by  their  effects,  we  enter 
a  debateable  land.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  large 
volume  of  educated  opinion  regards  missions  with  sus- 
picion and  dislike.  We  strongly  hold  that  this  opinion 
is  mistaken,  but  we  frankly  admit  that  it  can  plead  no 
small  justification.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  missions 
have  but  too  often  been  carried  on  by  bigoted  men  on 
wrong  lines,  and  have  inevitably  been  fertile  of  mis- 
chiefs. In  former  times  the  Christian  missionary  was 
inspired  by  a  ruthless  contempt  for  the  religions  which 
he  designed  to  supplant,  and  wherever  opportunity  was 
given  him,  he  scrupled  not  to  use  violence  against  them. 
"  Unhappy  infidels  who  spend  their  lives  in  smoke  and 
their  eternity  in  flames  "  was  the  Jesuit  Le  Jeune's  de- 
scription of  the  Indians  among  whom  he  laboured. 
"  Which  will  you  choose,"  asked  another  of  a  dying 
woman,  "  heaven  or  hell?"  "  Hell,  if  my  children  are 
there,  as  you  say,"  was  the  mother's  answer.  It  would 
be  easy  to  match  such  bigotry  from  the  pages  of 
C.M.S.  reports,  and  certainly  the  effect  of  such  teaching 
can  hardly  have  been  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is, 
moreover,  certain  that  at  all  times,  and  not  least 
at  the  present  time,  missions  have  been  danger- 
ously connected  with  political  and  mercantile 
interests.  "  Policy  and  commerce  built  their  hopes  on 
the  priests  "  is  Parkman's  comment  on  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions to  Canada.  Uganda,  Madagascar,  China  tell  the 
same  tale  to-day.  The  alliance  of  "  the  Gospel  and  the 
gunboat  "  is  proverbial  among  us,  and  it  leads  some- 
times to  very  evil  consequences,  spiritual  if  not  also 
political.  Dr.  Cust,  a  weighty  authority,  speaks  with 
great  severity  of  the  unholy  blend  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual of  the  antagonistic  characters  of  the  trader  and 
the  evangelist. 

Allowing,  however,  for  all  these  evils  we  should 
maintain  that  an  equitable  balancing  of  results  would 
decide  that  the  benefits  of  missions  far  outweigh  their 
mischiefs.  Civilisation  owes  much  to  the  Christian 
evangelist — he  brings  to  savage  and  simple  races  the 
good  gifts  of  a  higher  culture  without  the  demoralisa- 
tion which  too  often  accompanies  trade  and  empire. 
Where  these  have  come,  he  stands  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  arrests  the  waste  of  native  life  by 
the  restraints  of  his  holy  religion.  It  is  not  ex- 
cessive to  say  that  the  missionaries  have  saved 
the  Polynesians  from  extermination.  Again,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  mis- 
sionary is  not  rarely  an  effectual  protection  for 
the  natives  against  the  barbarities  of  traders.  "  Ah  ! 
my  fine  fellows,  if  your  friend  was  not  here,  I'd  have 
the  whole  lot  of  you  :  what  a  haul  !  "  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  kidnapping  skipper  engaged  in  the  "  Kanaka 
traffic,"  as  he  observed  the  missionary's  native  com- 
panions. Bishop  Patteson's  martyrdom  may  be  placed 
beside  that  of  Telemachus  in  the  Colosseum  as  marking 
an  epoch  in  human  deliverance.  Even  the  "  man  of 
the  world "  will  appreciate  the  importance  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  of  having  some  worthier  repre- 
sentative of  civilisation  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  the 
remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  than  the  agents  of  trading 
corporations,  or  the  adventurers  who,  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  their  own  countries,  seek  their  fortunes 
among  savages  in  the  spirit  and  even  by  the  methods 
of  buccaneers.  The  Empire  owes  much  in  name  and 
credit  to  the  unknown  and  unnoticed  "  watch-dogs  "  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  their  labours  that  the 
missionaries  exert  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  world. 
Hardly  less  valuable  are  their  indirect  and  unconscious 
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services  to  the  nation  at  home.  They  represent  in  the 
heart  of  a  materialised  and  cynically  selfish  culture  a 
genuinely  heroic  tradition.  Run  over  the  roll  of  the 
national  heroes  for  this  century  and  note  how  many  and 
how  noble  are  the  names  of  the  missionaries.  Almost 
every  family  of  consequence  in  the  country  numbers 
among  its  members  some  self-exiled  crusader,  spending 
his  life  in  peril  and  solitude  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Every  corner  of  the  globe  is  hallowed  by  their  graves. 
If  English  policy  towards  uncivilised  peoples  is  in  any 
measure  swayed  by  altruistic  considerations,  it  is  to  the 
missionaries  that  most  of  all  the  credit  is  due.  If  "  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent  "  in  any  measure  main- 
tain their  ground  in  the  teeth  of  the  influences  which  on 
all  hands  are  vulgarising  the  national  life,  it  is  to  the 
reflex  effects  of  missions  on  English  society  that  the 
fact  must  in  great  part  be  ascribed. 

Therefore  we  avow  ourselves  convinced  of  the  worth 
of  missionary  enterprise,  and  as  such  we  desire  that 
the  missionary  organisations  of  which  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  admittedly  the  greatest,  should 
endeavour  to  remove  the  abuses  which  certainly  exist 
in  the  conduct  of  missions,  and  seriously  impair  their 
influence  for  good.  The  overlapping  of  agencies 
involves  great  waste  of  energy,  and  no  small  scandal 
to  religion.  The  impression  made  on  the  heathen  mind 
by  "the  spectacle  of  a  splintered  Christianity"  is  the 
reverse  of  favourable.  Surely  it  cannot  be  beyond  the 
range  of  Christian  diplomacy  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
reduce  this  evil.  The  wisest  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  interest  of  native  Churches  is  excessively  sub- 
ordinated to  considerations  of  uniformity.  Bishop 
Valpy  French  avowed  his  belief  that  an  Indian  Church 
could  only  be  created  by  native  teachers,  and  must  be 
suffered  to  develop  on  lines  of  its  own.  Churches  like 
colonies  thrive  best  when  they  are  suffered  to  go  their 
own  way.  Bishop  Patteson's  words  should  be  weighed 
by  all  organisers  of  missions  : — "  My  own  strong 
impression  is  that  we  must  aim  by  God's  blessing  at 
organising  native  churches  under  native  pastors, 
regarding  the  white  missionary  simply  as  the  pioneer 
and  forerunner  of  the  native  clergyman.  .  .  .  We  must 
not  aim  at  making  Melanesians  English  or  Scotch 
Christians,  but  Christians  generally.  They  ought  to 
retain  whatsoever  may  be  retained  of  national  pecu- 
liarity in  conjunction  with  the  new  teaching  and  the  new 
life." 


SPRING  AIRS. 

1.  , 

TVT  OW  do  the  woods  with  soft  reveillee  ring, 

*     Now  in  thy  blood  the  challenge  of  the  Spring 
Bids  thee  forget  the  narrow  days  behind, 
The  winter  weather  and  the  winter  mind, 
Nor  thus  with  cold  and  bookish  thought  sit  still, 
When  pipes  the  thrush  and  flames  the  daffodil. 

Up  then,  O  heart  !  above  the  funeral  snows 
An  Easter  wind  of  resurrection  blows, 
Charged  with  the  spirit  of  new  flowers  to  speak 
"Rest,  if  thou  stay,"  "Nay,  rapture  if  thou  seek." 
This  way  the  mountain,  that,  the  valley  track, 
With  fancy  forth,  or  with  remembrance  back. 

11. 

Wind-blown  from  evening  and  from  over-sea 

Thy  being's  pilgrim  past  revisits  thee, 

For  down  the  sighing  leisures  of  the  air 

All  thoughts  of  passage,  that  have  wintered  there, 

Return  from  coasts  of  an  uncharted  deep, 

Their  plumes  repainted  in  a  tropic  sleep. 

The  dream-flocks  gather,  thou  shalt  hear  to-night 

High  overhead  the  whisper  of  their  flight. 

O  listen  !  homeward  flits  each  beating  wing 

And  in  the  spirits'  country  it  is  Spring. 


THE  TRAGIC  STREAM. 

THE  grey-blue  sky  that  lowers  above  Chelsea  Reach 
J-  makes  a  wintry  setting  for  this  grim  figure  on  the 
pedestal.  How  silent  the  Sage  is  now ;  how  silent, 
yet  how  eloquently  scornful  !  The  sparrows,  human 
and  other,  peck  and  peer  about  his  feet,  as  they  pecked 
and  peered  while  he  was  alive  ;  but  his  thoughts  are 
otherwhere.  Under  his  chair  lie  the  books  he  will  open 
nevermore  ;  his  hands  are  folded  wearily  in  his  lap  ;  his 
long  day's  work  is  finished.  The  hands  are  listless,  but 
the  rough  head  is  still  alert.  With  eyes  fixed  stead- 
fastly on  the  river,  his  thoughts,  as  it  seems,  are  of  the 
sea  to  which  it  flows.  To  him  it  is  the  river  of  Time  ; 
a  clay-burdened  river  in  ebb  and  flow  between  the  two 
Eternities.  He  masked  his  pity  for  this  trivial  human 
tide  with  utmost  scorn  while  he  lived  ;  and  here,  as  in  ] 
penance,  men  have  set  him  on  a  pedestal  to  mark  its 
dreary  flow  year  in  and  year  out. 

This  grim  day  is  surely  at  one  with  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  A  snell  wind  blows  from  the  south- 
west ;  drives  up  great  toppling  clouds,  blue-black  in 
mass  against  the  pallid  sky,  and  ragged  of  edge.  The 
low  sun,  sickly  at  the  best,  is  swiftly  quenched.  With 
sudden  gust  the  wind  swoops  along  the  Embankment  ; 
old  leaves  and  dust  and  straws  are  swept  into  riotous 
whirlpools.  Follows  a  whistling  blast  of  sleet.  The 
thin  trees,  in  a  cowering  row,  part  with  their  last 
tremulous  leaves  ;  while  this  ancient  Chelsea  Pensioner, 
breathless  with  beating  to  windward,  clings  with  his 
only  hand  to  the  granite  parapet.  Below  us  the  broad 
reach  of  the  river  is  fiercely  smitten.  The  smooth  drag  of 
the  tide  is  shuffled  by  the  wind  into  small  tattered  waves  ; 
the  spindrift  is  sown  riotously.  A  whitey-brown  froth 
gathers  at  the  piers  of  the  bridge  where  the  water  is  cut 
into  strips  ;  while  beneath  the  arches  the  mottled  tide  is 
sucked  away  in  long  ropy  swirls.  It  is  a  ravenous  tide 
on  the  ebb  ;  makes  greedy  snatches  at  the  swinging 
buoys  in  midstream  ;  bursts  in  vicious  spurts  against 
bluff  bows  at  anchor.  In  the  tideway,  labouring,  comes 
a  string  of  towed  barges.  The  smoke  from  the  little 
noisy  tug  is  beaten  down  in  thick  black  coils ;  each 
laden  barge  is  awash  ;  the  squat  helmsman  glimmers 
through  the  smoke  in  yellow  oilskins  and  sou'wester. 

For  the  most  part  this  river  is  tediously  domesticated  ; 
to-day  it  has  the  fascinating  movement  of  the  untamed. 
A  feline  movement — swift,  stealthy,  implacable.  This 
primitive  wildness  offers  the  joy  of  danger  to  the  hunters, 
and  the  hunters  are  here.  Five  of  them  in  a  racing  boat ; 
in  the  fashion  of  Englishmen  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  they  are  keen  for  the  risks  of  the  sport.  Wind 
and  tide  are  against  them.  Their  frail  craft  is  driven 
like  a  long  thin  wedge  into  every  slapping  wave,  while 
the  drip  from  the  flashing  blades  is  whipped  away  in 
spindrift.  The  cox,  despite  his  pilot  jacket,  is  blue 
with  cold,  and  his  face  has  an  anxious  set  look  as  he 
keeps  edging  the  boat  inshore  out  of  the  full  rush  of 
the  tide.  They  make  headway  slowly,  for  their  stroke 
is  a  little  flurried.  At  the  best  a  scratch  crew,  thin  of 
arm  and  somewhat  narrow  of  chest,  but  in  spirit  vikings 
all.  As  they  struggle  along  below  the  parapet  here 
one  can  see  that  they  are  dripping  from  head  to  heel  ; 
a  bedraggled  crew,  with  the  sodden  white  flannels 
pasted  to  their  straining  bodies. 

They  are  taking  chances,  these  five  Britons,  in  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  It  is  their  religion.  To  shoot 
under  Chelsea  bridge  yonder  in  a  toy  craft — with  the 
tide  tearing  at  the  piers  and  the  wind  flicking  the 
rough  water  over  your  knees — requires  faith.  Stout 
faith  in  yourself,  at  least.  Yet  these  five,  a  common 
everyday  five,  are  pulling  into  the  swirl  beneath  the 
black  arch  with  the  hardiness  that  has  sent  England 
triumphantly  through  many  a  crisis.  They  have  no 
suspicion  that  the  struggle  they  are  making  is  a  gallant 
struggle  the  immediate  ache  of  every  muscle  is  too 
dominant  for  such  a  thought.  Nor  is  such  a  thought 
natural.  It  is  enough  reward  if  they  can  bring  this 
thing  off  in  good  style.  Theirs  is  the  spirit  that  has 
made  wide  our  empire — a  prompt  capacity  to  take 
sportsmanlike  risks — and  it  is  this  spirit  which  is 
England's  stoutest  bulwark.  Steady  all  !  These  five 
are  playing  the  game. 

They  have  disappeared  slowly  beneath  the  bridge. 
But  now  it  would  seem  as  if  something  untoward  had 
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lappened.  Yonder  a  man  is  running  along  the  Embank- 
nent — another — and  another.  Ah  !  here  come  the  five 
idventurers,  drifting  back  through  the  arch  of  the 
-iridge.  Their  frail  craft  has  been  swamped.  It  is  out 
Df  sight  under  their  feet, but  they  are  standing  upon 
,t  in  a  row,  as  it  seems,  with  the  undertow  sucking 
them  down.  The  water  gains  ;  it  is  already  breast 
high.  Vet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  here,  under  the 
;yes  of  this  helpless  little  crowd,  five  men  are  drown- 
ing. The  men  themselves  are  absolutely  quiet  ;  neither 
xith  voice  nor  gesture  do  they  make  it  appear  that  they 
ivant  help,  or  that  they  are  in  need  of  help.  They 
lave  now  sunk,  with  the  boat  still  beneath  them, 
jntil  nothing  but  five  heads  appear  upon  the  smooth 
•ush  of  the  tide  as  it  sweeps  out  of  the  black  arch. 
\nd  it  is  all  so  very  casual.  One  has  seen  men 
frowning,  many  a  time,  in  transpontine  drama.  It 
lad  nothing  in  it  at  all  like  this.  There  is  no  stir 
lere  nor  outcry ;  nobody  shrieks,  or  wails.  Five 
leads  drifting  on  the  tide  ;  a  knot  of  people  on  the 
Embankment  silent  and  helpless.  Nothing  more.  But 
lere  at  last,  comes  a  boat  to  the  rescue.  How  slowly 
le  comes,  that  one  man  with  the  one  oar  !  He  stands 
upon  the  thwart  and  twists  the  oar  at  the  stern  in  the 
most  leisurely  fashion.  So  it  seems,  at  least,  to  those 
who  watch.  One  of  the  heads  is  sucked  under  just  as 
the  rescuing  boat  ranges  alongside.  In  a  moment 
four  dripping  figures  in  flannels  are  clinging  to  the 
gunwale  ;  are  dragged  inboard  with  difficulty.  The 
fifth,  the  little  cox  in  the  pilot-jacket,  has  gone. 
Sucked  away  by  the  undertow  he  has  paid  toll  to  this 
hungry  river.  A  small  commonplace  tragedy.  So  quiet 
and  casual  has  it  all  been  that  this  little  round-eyed 
nursemaid  is  startling.  "  Poor,  poor  fellow  !  "  she  says 
ivith  a  sob  in  her  voice. 

That  is  all.  The  rosy  darling  in  the  perambulator  is 
laughing  at  the  Skye  terrier  chasing  its  tail ;  the  butcher's 
boy  starts  on  his  errand  whistling ;  the  policeman  sets 
down  six  lines  in  his  notebook  ;  and  old  Thomas  Carlyle 
sits  grim  there  on  his  pedestal  watching  the  tragic  river 
take  its  trivial  clay  to  the  sea. 


THE  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR. 

rT^HE  sense  of  humour  is  not  a  virtue  ;  it  is  not 
J-  even  one  of  those  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  our  conception  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  it  is  an  attri- 
bute which  no  man  of  our  race  will  own  himself  to 
lack.  Women  are  by  no  means  so  anxious  to 
pretend  to  it,  perhaps  because  men  are  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Thackeray 
liked  Amelia  none  the  less  for  lacking,  and  Becky  none 
the  better  for  possessing,  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  But 
all  men  are  inclined  to  regard  its  absence  in  themselves 
as  an  imperfection  that  cannot  be  glozed  over  or  turned 
into  an  heroic  defect.  A  man  may  admit  bad 
temper  and  expect  you  to  construe  the  fault  into 
fine  manly  spirit ;  he  will  own  to  selfishness  and 
look  to  be  admired  for  knowledge  of  the  world 
or  an  indomitable  purpose  ;  but  he  will  as  soon 
confess  to  cowardice  as  own  to  being  without  this 
particular  quality  of  mind.  Old  Mr.  Osborne  in  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  who  may  stand  excellently  for  a  type  of  the  Briton 
so  convinced  of  his  own  value  to  the  world  that  he 
dispenses  himself  readily  from  all  need  to  be  agreeable, 
could  nevertheless  be  vastly  facetious  upon  occasion, 
and  in  all  probability  prided  himself  upon  his  eye  for  a 
joke.  Vet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sense  of  humour  is 
apt  to  militate  against  all  those  things  which  Mr. 
Osborne  most  esteemed — economy,  perseverance,  single 
pursuit  of  a  narrow  purpose,  and  plodding  concentration. 
Many  a  man  has  become  a  pillar  of  the  public-house  for 
no  other  cause.  He  is  born  with  that  enchanting  sense 
of  human  incongruities  which  makes  the  whole  world 
as  good  as  a  play  to  him  ;  he  is  never  driven  into  action 
by  the  mere  tedium  of  his  own  thought,  but  wherever 
men  assemble,  wherever  the  play  is  played,  he  sits  a 
delighted  spectator.  He  swims  in  an  atmosphere  of 
laughter  and  carries  it  with  him,  silent  laughter  it  may 
be  but  always  felt,  so  that  his  company  is  courted  by 
those  who  have  not  in  themselves  this  fountain  of 
joy  ;  where  he  goes  he  is  welcome,  and  wherever  he 
goes  he  can  be  sure  of  pleasure.    The  genial  influence 


of  strong  drink  stimulates  his  perception  of  oddity, 
loosens  his  tongue  and  the  tongues  about  him,  while  it 
saps  his  more  strenuous  inclinations.  And  if  in  his 
colder  moments  he  takes  himself  to  task  and  the  ugly 
noise  of  duty  is  in  his  ears,  he  has  reason  for  reason  ; 
that  fine  sense  of  proportion  which  is  tickled  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  incongruous  comes  to  his  aid  and  he 
calls  in  his  power  of  double  vision.  It  is  well  no  doubt 
to  work,  he  reflects  ;  but  from  a  larger  standpoint  look 
at  the  futility  of  endeavour.  What  is  this  insect  that 
he  should  keep  up  a  pother  about  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples, categorical  imperatives  and  the  rest?  Everything 
in  life  has  its  humorous  side  and  none  more  so  than 
plain  duty.  At  the  end  of  life  there  lies  perhaps  the 
workhouse  ;  to  be  treated  as  a  public  benefactor,  clothed 
and  fed  by  the  community  ;  and  though  perhaps  the 
fate  is  more  honorific  than  agreeable,  yet  in  a  wide  world 
how  many  are  the  chances?  To-morrow  may  never 
come,  why  fret  about  this  day  ten  years  ?  but  there  is 
always  to-day.  So,  one  would  suppose,  Falstaff  may 
have  reasoned  ;  and  think  what  the  successful  merchant, 
Mr.  Osborne  or  another,  is  bound  to  say  of  Falstaff. 
Yet  Falstaff  s  was  a  life  lived  in  beautiful  fulfilment  of 
his  ruling  passion,  the  sense  of  humour. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  personages  in  Shake- 
speare who  have  this  gift  or  faculty  most  strongly 
developed.  For  the  most  part  they  are  subalterns  in  the 
action ;  your  Mercutios,  Benedicks,  Jacques  and  the 
rest.  Only  one  has  a  leading  part  to  play,  and  the  point 
of  Hamlet's  action  is  that  he  does  not  act.  He  cannot 
suspend  his  sense  of  humour,  this  perpetual  perception 
of  disparity  between  aim  and  result,  and  it  paralyses 
will.  Romeo,  if  you  like,  has  a  pretty  wit,  but  suppose 
Romeo  had  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  this  power  of 
seeing  two  things  together,  would  he  not  have  reflected 
that  after  all  he  had  come  very  safely  out  of  his  love- 
sickness  for  Rosaline  and  need  not  despair  of  existing 
without  Juliet  ?  But  happily  youth's  hot  blood  makes 
the  generous  impulse  imperious,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
youth  to  turn  and  strangle  the  laughing  inward  voice 
that  is  suggesting  what  fools  we  are  to  think  of 
suicide  because  one  we  love  will  not  answer  our 
letters.  It  is  rather  with  the  grown  man  that  such 
tendencies  are  dangerous  ;  to  indulge  the  sense  of 
humour  unduly  is  a  vice  of  maturity.  The  best 
work  in  the  world,  its  temperance,  its  justice  and 
its  charity,  comes  from  men  who  have  in  them  this 
genial  monitor  teaching  them  to  make  allowance  for 
their  own  frailty  and  for  that  of  others  ;  but  the  world's 
driving  forces  are  exempt  from  its  action.  Mahomet 
and  Luther  with  this  element  added  to  their  char- 
acters might  have  been  better  and  more  lovable  men, 
but  they  would  not  have  worked  far-reaching  revolu- 
tions. They  would  have  been  conscious  of  the  dispro- 
portion in  their  whole  attitude  towards  life.  No  man 
with  a  sense  of  humour  can  be  a  fanatic,  for  he  must 
always  be  aware  that  he  does  not  monopolise  the 
world's  light  ;  and  it  is  the  fanatics  and  the  hallucinated 
who  change  the  face  of  nations.  Mr.  Gladstone  owed 
his  immense  power  to  his  passionate  sincerity,  yet  it 
was  the  defect  of  his  mind  that  he  could  with  equal 
sincerity  maintain  contradictory  positions,  by  this 
strange  limitation  of  his  view  to  only  one  half  of  a 
subject.  Men  like  that  are  capable  of  feeling  and 
inspiring  an  enthusiasm  which  is  denied  to  one 
who  cannot  take  himself  so  seriously,  just  because 
he  is  conscious  of  the  whole  ;  and  they  are  desperately 
potent  drugs  in  the  body  of  a  commonwealth.  Yet 
mankind,  and  especially  educated  mankind,  rightly 
includes  in  its  ideal  of  the  complete  man  that  other 
faculty  which  may  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  higher 
justice,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  lapse  into  mere  indif- 
ference of  mind.  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  old  days  at  the 
Chief  Secretary's  lodge  extracted  delight  out  of  attacks 
which  drove  poor  Mr.  Forster  into  his  grave.  Literally 
he  saw  the  humour  of  the  situation;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  man  whom  he  recognised  in  himself,  and  the 
murderous  monster  who  was  held  up  to  daily  reproba- 
tion, was  plainly  a  continual  fund  of  enjoyment  to  him. 
Yet  plainly  also  the  possession  of  this  faculty  would  at 
all  times  debar  him  from  playing,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  the  part  which  Mr.  Gladstone  played  to  the  world's 
wonder. 

In  less  exalted  parts,  although  this  same  sense  of 
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humour  is  often  a  good  shield  against  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion,  the  less  we  let  it  affect  our  personal 
conduct  the  better.    It  is  well  to  be  aware  that,  what- 
ever we  do  or  ieave  undone,  the  world  will  continue 
to  revolve,  and  that  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  alter  the 
constitution  of   mankind.      But  wise    indifference  to 
the  judgment  of  fools,  and  even  the  delight  in  their 
failure  to  comprehend  us,  should  not  lessen  our  desire 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  our  own  self-respect ;  and 
the  perception  of  an  odd  disparity  between  men's  acts 
and  their  reasons  for  acting  ought  not  to  make  us  deny 
the  need  for   right  action.     In  the  finer  shades  of 
conduct  it  is  still  more  imperative  to  be  on  our  guard. 
We  need  not  all  be  Romeos  to  kill  ourselves  for  love  ; 
but  there  are  many  things  which  a  man  seems  impelled 
to  do  for  the  love  of  woman,  and  yet  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  he  is  three  parts  of  a  fool  for  doing. 
The  fine  aspirations,  the  honourable  self-denials  which 
spring  inevitably  from  love,  and  as  inevitably  suggest 
the  thought  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Quixotism,  have  to 
be  cherished  at  all  costs.    In  short  the  sense  of  humour 
must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  sense  of 
ridicule.    Ridicule  is  acrid,  thin  and  apt  to  be  spiteful  ; 
keen-sighted  enough  but  essentially  seeing  only  one 
side,  like  Lockhart's  criticism  ;  it  delights  to  give  pain, 
whereas  humour  is  always  touched  with  tenderness  and 
can  feel  even  the  magnanimity  of  folly.    Wherever  there 
is  a  point  of  honour,  it  is  always  accessible  to  ridicule, 
and  in  our  efforts  to  defend  it  we  rightly  throw  away 
humour   as   an   encumbrance.     Yet   persons  whose 
conduct  is  not  affected  by  the  scruple    in  question 
see  clearer,  and  often  see  with  the  justice  of  humour  ; 
there  is  an  odd  instance  in  a  debate  upon  duelling 
which  runs  through  several  of  the   Browning  love- 
letters,  where  the   man   stood  manfully  for  his  un- 
reasonable code  and  the  woman,  with   a  fine  sense 
of   humour   and   the   most    delicate    tact,  exposed 
its  incongruities.    Many  a  man  indeed  has  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  humour,  yet  never  let  it  play  on  what 
touched  him  most  nearly.    Is  there  any  odder  figure 
than    Carlyle,    perpetually    eloquent    in    eulogy  of 
silence  ?     Yet  the  incongruity   of  his  attitude  never 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  him.    He  had  his 
message  to  deliver,  and  he  said  it  in  season  and  out  of 
season  though  part  of  the  message  was  to  inculcate 
upon  all  other  men  the  duty  of  holding  their  tongues. 


THE  HYACINTH  FIELDS  OF  HAARLEM. 

TTAARLEM,  the  city  of  flowers  !  A  fair-sounding 
A  title,  but  a  just  one,  and  yet  misleading.  A 
"  City  of  flowers  "  suggests  something  gay  and  festal, 
something  after  the  "violet-crowned  Athens"  or  the 
gay  floralia  of  Nice  :  something  very  different  from  the 
dull  little  Dutch  town.  And  yet  Haarlem  is  "of 
flowers  "  in  an  essential  sense,  which  gives  it  a  pro- 
bably unique  claim  to  the  title.  Flowers  are  not  so 
much  the  ornament  of  Haarlem  as  its  very  life. 
Haarlem  exists  for  flowers  and  by  flowers,  and  without 
flowers  it  probably  would  not  be.  So  was  it  in  the  past  ; 
it  is  so  to-day.  Read  the  true  stories  of  the  tulip  mania 
and  you  will  find  this  reputation  as  a  flower-centre  well 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And  Haarlem 
has  the  distinction  of  preserving  a  world-wide  pre- 
eminence in  a  country  which  has  resigned  itself  to 
mediocrity.  The  other  glories  all  are  gone,  but  Holland 
is  still  the  bulb-grower  of  the  world.  Supremacy  in 
hyacinths  and  tulips  is  the  one  distinction  left,  which 
gains  a  niche  for  Holland  amongst  the  world  powers. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  figures  of  the  Dutch 
bulb  trade  and  has  watched  the  insinuation  of  the 
hyacinth  into  the  most  forbidding  corners  of  English 
urban  life,  will  doubt  that  Haarlem's  industry  is  a 
world  power.  Ought  not  then  every  Hollander  to  be 
proud  of  Haarlem?  Should  not  he  take  off  his  hat  to 
every  hyacinth  bloom  he  passes?  And  if  he  is  not 
skilled  to  bow  with  grace,  the  flower  will  teach 
him  ;  for  the  humility  of  natural  beauty  invariably 
saves  the  hyacinth  from  any  arrogance  of  bearing. 
True,  it  has  not  the  singular  grace  of  the  daffodil, 
which  learns  the  lesson  of  humility  and  bends  its  head 
just  at,the  crisis  of  its  glory  ;  still  the  upright  hyacinth, 


left  to  its  own  devices,  is  never  stiff.  Also,  should  not 
the  Dutchman  at  every  feast  reserve  one  cup  to  toast 
the  tulip — a  handsomer  cup  than  ever  he  will  drink 
from  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Hollanders  have  not  a 
canonisingchurch,  or  S.  Hyacinthus  would  makean  ideal 
patron  ;  and  Flower-show  Sunday  at  Haarlem  might 
be  his  day.  That  is  the  one  day,  when  the  natives 
seem  to  realise  that  they  owe  their  living  to  these 
blossoms.  Nearly  everybody  wears  one  somehow  ;  the 
stream  of  bicycles,  carriages,  and  humans  all  bear  the 
floral  mark  ;  they  cannot  be  called  decorated  ;  the 
flowers  often  hang  discourteously  reversed  ;  still  there 
is  a  sense  of  duty  in  it.  Unfortunately,  you  will  find  no 
trace  of  this  thankfulness  in  the  church,  that  grey  old 
building,  by  the  side,  well  buttressed  with  shops.  Turn 
aside  from  the  crowd  and  the  sunshine  and  enter.  Clearly 
this  harvest  festival  is  a  secular  matter  only ;  not  a  flo  wer  j 
is  to  be  seen  ;  the  fete  is  a  holiday  without  any  attempt 
to  make  it  holy.  In  the  church  the  stranger  is  barred 
without ;  he  must  wait  at  the  wicket  of  the  vestibule. 
The  bareness  of  the  building  agrees  with  the  service  ; 
while  the  disorder  of  a  perambulating  usher,  incessantly 
thrusting  out  a  little  net  poised  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole 
to  catch  money,  harmonises  with  the  reverence  of  the 
men  who  sit  out  the  sermon  with  their  hats  on. 

By  way  of  contrast,  take  the  electric  tram  to  Leiden. 
The  healthy  stimulus  of  some  fifteen  miles  of  bright 
colour  soon  will  dissipate  the  depression  of  that  lifeless 
church,  and  the  weary  restlessness  of  watching  the 
people  without.  Sunday  is  at  least  as  violate  with 
these  Hollanders  as  with  any  Catholics.  They  seem 
in  the  spirit  of  their  country  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  greatness  in  any  shape  is  over  for  them,  ] 
and  so  resign  themselves  quietly  to  careless  if 
harmless  pleasantry.  This  innocent  irresponsibility 
is  irritating  :  look  away  from  the  people  to  the  • 
unending  fields  of  hyacinth.  Surely,  if  anywhere,  : 
here  are  the  Elysian  plains.  Either  side  of  the 
line  they  stretch  away,  acre  after  acre  of  flowers 
continuously.  It  is  a  glorious  effect :  these  great  sheets 
of  brilliant  colour.  A  broad  span  of  the  deepest  indigo, 
then  a  stretch  of  snowy  white,  then  a  sea  of  light  blue, 
and  a  strip  of  yellow,  then  a  long  stretch  of  pink, 
brought  up  sharp  by  a  border  of  the  vividest  scarlet 
tulips,  and  then  the  quiet  green  till  you  come  to  the 
next  farm.  Not  many  yards  and  the  colour  begins 
again  and  so  on  the  whole  way  to  Leiden.  Oh  !  the 
physical  relief  to  the  traveller  from  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hague  when  the  colour  blaze  first  bursts  upon  his 
eye  wearied  with  the  eternal  flatness,  the  dykes,  the 
dull  grey  green,  the  sandy  soil  of  that  unlovely  land. 
The  charm,  of  course,  lies  in  the  mass  of  colour.  Singly, 
the  blooms  are  not  remarkable  ;  you  can  see  better 
this  very  day  in  London,  for  the  best  roots  are  sent 
to  England.  But  not  the  finest  bed  or  series  of  beds  in 
the  parks  or  at  Kew  can  give  much  of  the  effect  of 
flower-fields.  Stand  in  an  acre  of  "Grand  Lilas  "  and 
watch  the  wind  take  the  sea  of  heads.  The  sea, 
extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  right  figure.  The 
wave  of  the  blue  blossoms  recalls  the  billows,  and  the 
glance  of  the  sunlight  the  glint  upon  the  water.  But 
the  fresh  sea  smell  is  not  recalled  by  the  heavy  perfume 
of  the  hyacinths.  If  never  before,  you  will  realise  then 
the  truth  of  the  figure  of  air  laden  with  perfume. 
Nor  is  the  colour  impression  merely  the  multiplication 
of  the  smaller  effect  of  a  bed  or  a  border.  The  mass 
gives  a  shade  that  is  not  in  the  bed  at  all. 

But  there  are  spots  in  the  picture.  What  are 
those  long  heaps,  constantly  recurring  ?  Refuse, 
presumedly  decaying  matter.  Examine  them  closely, 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  just  piles  of  fresh-cut 
flowers.  Take  them  up  one  by  one  tenderly.  Each  is 
perfect  ;  a  sweet-smelling  fresh  bloom  ;  are  they  re- 
served  as  cut  flowers  for  the  market  ?  Not  at  all  :  they 
are  cast  out  to  decay.  Here  and  there  a  bare 
bloomless  stretch  has  struck  the  eye ;  these  heaps 
are  the  key  to  the  puzzle  ;  and  soon,  through  none  01 
Nature's  fading  but  by  the  hand  of  the  headsman, 
these  bare  patches  will  spread  into  one  tlowerless 
desert.  Every  blossom  is  cut  off  singly  by  hand  with 
a  knife.  Truly  the  bulb-farmer  was  right  who  said, 
with  quite  unconscious  irony,  "  Holland  will  never  have 
a  rival  in  bulb-growing,  for  no  other  country  will 
ever  have  the  time  to  give  to  it."    The  flowers,  it  must 
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be  admitted,  are  cut  off  thus  prematurely  for  the  good 
of  the  root  ;  for  the  bulb  is  not  sent  to  England  until 
it  has  flowered  twice  or  thrice,  which  and  no  vice 
inherent  in  English  soil  or  climate  accounts  for  the 
weakness,  or  failing  of  the  second  flowering  over  here. 
The  bulb  has  lived  its  time.  The  cutting  one  would 
not  mind  ;  it  is  the  ruthless  waste  of  the  blossoms  cut 
that  shocks.  That  is  due  to  commercial  policy.  Put 
on  the  market,  they  might  supplant  the  sale  of  roots. 
The  flowers  will  pay  better  as  manure.  Not  strange 
that  the  sight  should  breed  contempt  for  tulips  and 
hvacinths,  their  bread  and  butter,  in  the  Haarlem  girl 
and  boy.  Hence  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  fences  to 
the  fields,  which  surprises  a  foreigner  at  first.  But 
to  the  Dutchman  the  hyacinth  not  merely  is  nothing  more 
than  a  hyacinth  ;  it  is  not  so  much.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  a  flower  ;  it  has  become  a  crop.  The  flower  heaps 
thrown  out  on  the  wayside  are  nothing  to  him  ;  they  are 
merely  trade  refuse.  If  the  bells  of  the  hyacinth  have 
any  charm  for  the  Hollander,  it  is  as  suggesting  the 
ring  of  silver  ;  if  there  is  any  fascination  in  the  glory  of 
a  yellow  tulip,  it  is  the  fascination  of  the  colour  of 
gold. 


BACKGROUND  IN  FOREGROUND. 

IT  is  generally  held  that  the  most  important  point  in 
the  history  of  Greek  drama  was  the  invention  of 
the  tritagonist.  That  was  the  first  step  towards 
drama  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Thenceforth, 
recitation  was  to  cede  gradually  to  dramatic  conflict. 
The  actors,  too,  instead  of  being  mere  mouthpieces  for 
poetry,  became  exponents  of  emotion,  having  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own.  In  the  decadence,  they  became 
more  important  than  the  dramatist  himself.  The 
audience  paid  more  attention  to  them  than  to  him 
whose  interpreter  they  had  been  ;  whose  master,  accord- 
ingly, they  became.  Well  !  and  nowadays  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  complaints  that  the  dramatist  is  the 
slave,  and  not,  as  he  should  be,  the  sole  master  in 
theatres.  Whether  such  complaints  are  well-founded, 
I  need  not  discuss.  The  subject  is  a  delicate  one.  But, 
as  some  modern  dramatists  do  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  they  have  a  grievance  in  the  great  power  and 
popularity  of  the  actors,  I  would  fain  point  out  to  them, 
consolandi  gratia,  that  the  actors,  after  all,  do  not 
invariably  have  everything  in  a  theatre  to  themselves. 
There  are  occasions — and  they  seem  to  become  more  and 
more  frequent — when  the  actors  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
distinguishing  themselves  ;  when  their  importance  seems 
to  evaporate  altogether.  There  are  plays — two  of  them 
were  produced  last  week — wherein  the  actors  are  little 
more  than  shadows,  flitting  humbly  about  the  stage 
without  hiding  the  scenery  against  which  they  are  cast. 
If  the  dramatist  is  sometimes  compelled  to  write  his 
play  for  an  actor,  he  can,  at  other  times,  exquisitely 
avenge  himself  by  writing  his  play  for  a  background, 
for  nothing  but  a  background.  So,  though  he  may 
curse  y^Eschylus  for  that  tritagonist,  he  should  also 
bless  the  scaffolding  that  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  yEschylus'  first  play.  For  it  was  because  that 
scaffolding  gave  way  that  the  Athenians  demanded 
the  building  of  a  solid  stage.  And  it  was  when  the 
solid  stage  had  been  built  that  people  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  scenic  effects.  True,  in  Athens,  scenic  effects 
were  never  carried  beyond  a  little  conventional  painting 
and  a  few  simple  machines.  But,  none  the  less,  the 
marvellously  elaborate  spectacles  of  the  modern  theatre, 
the  passionate  glorification  of  background,  are  the  out- 
come of  a  movement  which  owes  its  origin  to  that 
scaffold's  collapse. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  the  background-play  is, 
of  course,  the  autumnal  melodrama  at  Drury  Lane. 
There,  quite  frankly,  the  dramatist  invents  some  kind 
of  foolish  story  which  will  enable  him  to  bring  in  the 
events  and  crazes  of  the  past  year.  The  two  plays 
which  were  produced»last  week  at  the  Lyceum  and 
Her  Majesty's,  respectively,  are,  of  course,  on  a  higher 
plane  of  drama  than  are  the  plays  at  Drury  Lane.  Or 
I  should  say,  rather,  that  they  stand  on  the  same 
plane,  only  higher  on  it.  They  are  less  obviously  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  spectacle.    They  have,  at  least, 


the  semblance  of  drama.  And  so  they  have  a  semblance 
of  superiority  over  the  plays  at  Drury  Lane.  I  can 
hardly,  however,  give  them  credit  for  more  than 
the  semblance.  In  the  writing  of  "  Robespierre," 
M.  Sardou's  aim  was  to  give  a  picturesque  picture  of 
a  phase  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  writing  of 
"  Carnac  Sahib,"  Mr.  Jones'  aim  was  to  give  a 
picturesque  picture  of  Anglo-India.  In  both  cases, 
the  story  was  made  for  the  background.  The  back- 
ground was,  in  both  cases,  the  motive  of  the  play.  It 
follows  that  neither  play  is  good. 

"Give  me  a  couple  of  trestles,"  said  the  elder 
Dumas,  "  some  planks  and  a  passion,  and  I  will  do 
the  rest."  "Give  me,"  M.  Sardou  seems  to  have 
said,  "an  exciting  period,  two  hundred  supers  and 
sixty-two  speaking-parts,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  shall 
do  the  rest."  I  need  hardly  say  that  Sir  Henry  does 
quite  loyally  the  best  he  can  to  make  the  play  dramatic. 
He  acts  his  part  beautifully — how  rare  beauty  in 
acting  is  ! — and  intensely.  He  puts  all  his  subtlety  into 
the  part,  and  all  his  daring.  All  his  powers  he  puts 
lavishly  into  it,  and  they  are  all  quite  wasted.  The 
part  is  worthless,  because  the  play  is  worthless,  and 
Sir  Henry,  pouring  into  it  the  resources  of  histrionic 
genius,  effects  no  more  than  the  man  who  pours  water 
into  a  sieve.  In  a  play  that  is  not  a  play,  no  part  is  a 
part  at  all.  In  "Robespierre"  nothing  exists  but  the 
background.  Of  course,  there  is  some  kind  of  story — 
even  M.  Sardou  has  not  yet  reached  in  his  art  that 
culminating  point '  when  he  will  be  able  to  dispense 
altogether  with  a  plot.  The  motive  is  the  paternal 
motive — father  against  son,  son  against  father.  A 
dramatic  play  might,  of  course,  have  been  made 
from  this  motive.  But  M.  Sardou  had  not  sat  down  to 
write  a  dramatic  play.  If  he  had  developed  this 
motive  at  any  length,  or  with  any  force,  he  would 
have  obscured  his  background.  So  he  just  allows  it  to 
bob  up  occasionally,  unassumingly,  in  the  course  of  his 
play  ;  makes  of  it  a  mere  thread  for  the  stringing  of  his 
"  stirring  scenes  of  stirring  days."  In  the  first  act  we 
see  the  lady  who  had  been  Robespierre's  mistress.  We 
have  a  long  description  of  Robespierre.  Robespierre 
comes  on  and  is  characteristic.  Before  the  end 
of  the  act  he  sends  men  to  arrest  as  an  aristocrat  the 
lady  whom  we  have  already  seen.  The  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  is  the  courtyard  of  the  prison  of  Port- 
Libre.  The  lady  is  among  the  prisoners,  but  the 
prisoners  are,  of  course,  the  important  thing.  Her  son 
comes  to  visit  her,  and  there  is  a  painful  but  brief  scene 
between  them.  The  officials  arrive  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  to  be  guillotined  next  day.  The 
reading  of  this  list  occupies  the  rest  of  the  act.  Every 
prisoner  has  some  kind  of  affecting  business  to  perform 
as  his  name  is  read  and  he  makes  his  exit.  The  name 
of  the  lady  has  not  been  read  out.  Her  son  rejoices 
as  the  curtain  falls.  The  second  scene  shows 
us  the  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being.  (Through- 
out the  play,  the  stage-management  is  absolutely 
perfect.)  There  is  a  long  procession.  Robespierre 
comes  on.  He  begins  his  oration.  His  son  interrupts 
him  and  denounces  him,  and  is  arrested.  Robespierre 
does  not  know  that  it  is  his  son.  So  ends  the  second 
act.  In  the  third  act,  Robespierre  recognises  his  son, 
and  learns  that  it  is  the  boy's  mother  whose  arrest  he 
ordered.  In  the  fourth  act,  he  has  a  brief  scene  with 
the  mother,  who  is  now  at  liberty.  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
who  plays  the  mother,  was  very  nervous  on  the  first 
night,  and  frequently  forgot  her  words.  But,  as  the 
words  were  of  no  importance,  this  did  not  much 
matter.  The  tumbrels  are  to  pass  the  window  on 
their  way  to  the  guillotine.  Will  the  son  be  in  one 
of  them  ?  As  each  tumbrel  passes,  the  father  and 
mother  gaze  distracted  from  the  window.  The  last 
one  passes.  The  son  is  not  in  it.  The  curtain 
falls. 

Then  comes  the  scene  in  which  Robespierre  sees  the 
ghosts  of  his  victims.  The  ghosts  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  material  figures  in  the  play.  In  the  last  act, 
the  son  reappears.  He  supposes  that  his  mother  has 
been  executed.  Someone  gives  him  a  dagger  and  he 
rushes  out.  Then  we  have  the  National  Convention^ 
Robespierre  is  denounced  from  the  tribune.  As 
Tallien,  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  delivers  a  wild  speech 
in  a  manner  that  stamps   him,  once  and  for  all, 
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as  the  young  actor  with  genius.  Genius  is  a 
dangerous  word,  and  one  which  I  have  not  felt 
compelled,  hitherto,  to  use  in  my  dramatic  criticisms. 
It  is  also  an  odd  quality  to  discover  suddenly  in 
the  fifth  act  of  a  play  like  "  Robespierre."  Nevertheless 
— at  the  risk  of  turning  his  head — I  declare  that  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving  has  it.  I  advise  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  going  to  the  Lyceum  to  watch  for  his  per- 
formance in  the  last  act.  If  (like  several  people  who 
were  sitting  near  me)  they  are  idiots,  it  will  make  them 
titter.  But  if  they  have  any  sensibility  to  acting,  they 
will,  I  think,  agree  that  I  have  not  been  "gushing" 
unduly.  My  praise  of  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  may  sound 
a  little  inconsistent  with  my  suggestion  that  in  plays  of 
this  kind  the  actor  has  no  real  chance.  It  is  not  really 
inconsistent,  however.  The  actor  has  no  chance  of 
moving  his  audience  ;  but  he  can,  at  the  same  time, 
show  them  that  he  could  move  them  in  another  play. 
Thus,  Sir  Henry  Irving  acted  finely  throughout  the 
evening,  though  he  could  not  move  us  to  any  interest 
in  a  part  which  was  but  the  embarrassed  shadow  of  a 
part.  In  like  manner,  his  son,  though  I  did  not  care 
twopence  about  what  he  had  to  say,  won  my  admira- 
tion by  his  way  of  saying  it.  To  resu  me  !  Robespierre 
tries  to  gain  a  hearing,  but  is  howled  down.  He 
shoots  himself,  and  the  play  is  over.  Or,  to  speak 
strictly,  the  spectacle  is  at  an  end.  The  spectacle  has 
been  superb.  Anyone  who  regrets  not  having  seen 
the  French  Revolution  should  go  at  once  to  the 
Lyceum.  There  he  will  see  quite  as  much  of  it  as  is 
good  for  him.  By  the  way,  how  curious  it  is  that  that 
orgie  of  prigs  and  cut-throats  which  was  to  result  in  so 
many  eternal  benefits  to  the  human  race  has  now  abso- 
lutely no  significance  in  the  world,  except  as  providing 
a  background  for  melodramas  in  London  ! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  India,  long  after  the  Russians 
have  relieved  us  of  it,  will  still  be  used  as  a  background 
by  many  dramatists  in  England.  It  is  tremendously  and 
obviously  picturesque.  Mr.  Jones,  quite  rightly,  thought 
that  much  might  be  made  of  it.  Having  chosen  it  as  a 
background,  he  proceeded  to  evolve  a  story  that  should 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  it,  an  excuse  for  jewels  and  pun- 
kahs, night  attacks  on  insurgent  tribes,  beleaguered 
garrisons,  and  so  forth.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
choose  the  right  kind  of  story.  His  story  would  be  all 
very  well  for  a  quiet  little  comedy,  but  it  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  lurid  Anglo-Indian 
tableaux  on  which  he  tacked  it.  A  colonel  and  his  sub- 
ordinate officer,  both  in  love  with  a  married  coquette 
who  cares  for  neither  of  them  and  keeps  both  of  them 
in  vague,  bewildered  suspense,  encouraging  now  one  of 
them,  now  the  other,  without  any  definite  reason  or 
purpose  or  result — such  a  motive  as  this  would  be  well 
enough  if  it  were  developed  as  comedy,  with  fine  shades, 
in  a  small  theatre  ;  but  it  is  an  ineffective  accompani- 
ment to  Anglo-India  in  London.  It  seems  a  little 
subdued.  It  does  not  compel  one's  attention.  It  is 
drowned  by  the  bugle-notes  "without."  Mr.  Jones 
should  have  chosen  some  strong,  vivid,  melodramatic 
story  of  passion.  If  he  had  made  the  coquette  a 
definitely  bad  woman  and  had  made  her  the  wife  of  the 
colonel  ;  if  he  had  then  made  her  the  temptress  of  the 
subordinate  officer,  who,  loving  her,  would  nevertheless, 
in  loyalty  to  her  husband,  his  friend,  reject  her  ad- 
vances ;  if  he  had  made  the  colonel  falsely  suspect 
his  friend  of  scheming  against  his  honour  and 
had — in  fact,  if  Mr.  Jones  had  adapted  the  story  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  or  some  other  story  of  strong, 
straightforward  significance,  I  fancy  that  his  play 
would  have  appeared  much  better  than  it  does. 
As  it  is,  there  is  practically  no  play  at  all. 
There  are  gorgeous  spectacles,  a  great  many 
characters,  a  great  deal  of  noise.  One  sees  Anglo- 
India,  just  as  at  the  Lyceum  one  sees  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  an  interesting  place  to  see.  But  one 
cannot  really  get  up  any  personal  interest  in  the  charac- 
ters of  a  play  which  is  scarcely  more  dramatic  than  was 
the  Indian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court.  There  is  a  very 
Strong  cast,  and  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Waller  and  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter  play  the  three  principal  parts  for  all  they 
are  worth  ;  but  the  parts  are  worth  so  little,  that  the 
performers  cannot  make  much  out  of  them.  At  Her 
Majesty's,  in  fact,  as  at  the  Lyceum,  the  background  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter.  Max. 


HANDEL  AT  HAMBURG. 

IT  seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true  that  I  have  come 
all  the  way  to  Hamburg  to  be  present  at  a  concert 
given  by  a  suburban  choral  society.  Its  name  is  much 
too  long  to  be  printed  in  one  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  the  effort  of  writing  is  almost  enough  to 
turn  the  English  brain,  just  as  the  effort  of  speaking  it 
gives  the  English  tongue  an  almost  fatal  twist.  It  is 
as  well  to  make  up  one's  mind  at  once  that  the  name 
does  not  matter,  or  can  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  brief  sentence  :  The  Conglomerated-  Wellmeaning- 
Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  To-be-sung  Music. 
The  main  thing  is  that  in  proportions  this  society 
resembles  many  an  English  provincial  choral  society. 
There  are,  I  should  guess,  some  two  hundred  singers; 
and  the  altos  and  basses  are  too  weak  quite  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  trebles  and  tenors,  particularly  when 
the  last  choose  to  become  ferocious  in  their  handling  of 
upper  G's  and  A's.  At  the  beginning  of  the  concert  I 
sat  in  one  of  the  front  rows  ;  but  perceiving  that 
my  ears  were  likely  to  suffer  from  the  continual 
tenor  vindictiveness,  I  retired  to  the  back  of  the 
hall,  where  not  only  was  the  total  effect  of  the 
chorus  much  better,  but  a  special  icy  draught  prepared 
for  the  grave  those  who  by  remaining  there  showed 
their  insusceptibility  to  the  perfect  loveliness  of  German 
vocal  art.  One  difference  between  a  German  and  an 
English  choral  concert  struck  me  at  the  outset.  The 
piece  I  had  come  to  hear  was  Handel's  "  Saul."  Now 
we  all  know  what  Handel  chorus-singing  is  in  England. 
Unless  a  chorus  or  a  passage  in  a  chorus  is  distinctly 
marked  to  be  sung  softly,  everyone  howls  for  all  that 
he  or  she  is  worth  ;  and  one  rarely  hears  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  band.  A  raw  mass  of  vocal  and  organ 
tone  overwhelms  strings,  wind— in  fact  everything  save 
the  drums  and  trumpets.  Here  at  Hamburg  the  band 
was  much  larger,  and  despite  the  unruliness  of  the 
tenors  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  chorus  was  kept 
much  more  subdued.  There  was  an  unmistakable 
attempt  at  some  sort  of  balance  ;  one  actually  heard  the 
accompaniments  ;  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  evening 
the  music  gained  by  that  undeniable  fact.  Only  in 
Handel's  hugest  climaxes  did  it  become  evident  that  for 
want  of  a  Handel  tradition  Hamburg  went  as  far  wrong 
on  one  side,  as  because  of  a  Handel  tradition  England 
goes  wrong  on  the  other  side.  We  were  given  "Saul  " 
with  his  hair  cut  and  combed  and  his  moustache  waxed  in 
the  military  fashion  ;  he  worea  German  morning  coatand 
a  white  neck-cloth  to  save  him  from  catching  cold  ;  he 
was  shaped  and  dressed,  in  short,  according  to  the 
Hamburg  German's  notion  of  a  gentleman.  Those 
tremendous  winding-up  passages  of  the  huger  choruses, 
where  Handel,  as  Mendelssohn  said,  rushes  in  with  his 
kettle-drums  and  seems  to  be  belabouring  them  him- 
self, came  off  calmly,  tamely  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  tradition  followed  was  not  one  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  Mendelssohn's  obiter  dictum,  but  one 
derived  from  Mendelssohn's  manner  of  interpreting  his 
own  compositions.  In  spite  of  the  Hamburg  opera-house 
and  the  popularity  of  Wagner,  one  cannot  help  seeing 
that,  even  though  it  be  secretly,  Mendelssohn  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  kings  of  music  in  this  North- 
German  Petticoat  Lane.  There  seems  to  be  no  Jew 
quarter  here  :  possibly  there  may  be  a  Christian  one. 
And  Handel's  biggest  choruses  will  not  stand  singing 
in  style  suited  to  that  weakest,  tamest,  least  pungent 
example  of  how  not  to  write  for  the  chorus,  "  Lauda 
Sion."  Composure  and  restraint  in  art  are  very  excellent 
things  ;  yet  surely  one  should  never  feel  that  there  is 
no  excitement  to  compose,  no  energy  to  restrain. 

The  allurement  that  drew  me  hither  was  the  prospect 
of  hearing  a  really  fine  rendering  of  "  Saul,"  of  hearing 
"  Saul "  somewhat  as  Handel  meant  it  to  be  heard,  and 
without  those  adulterations  called  "  additional  accom- 
paniments "  with  which  our  English  musicians  are  so 
passionately  fond  of  destroying  masterworks  of  the  old 
time.  The  craze  is  quite  comprehensible.  After  the 
ear  has  been  filled  with  the  richness  of  Wagner  and 
Tschaikowsky,  the  scores  of  Handel  and  all  the  old 
nun  seem  pitiably  thin.  One  cannot  see  how  they 
can  possibly  sound  well,  cannot  believe  they  can 
possibly  sound  well.  1  myself  once  wrote  additional 
parts  for  the  "  Stabat  Mater"  of  Pergolesi  ;  and  Pro- 
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Fessor  Prout  liked  them  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
approved  them.  But  when  Dr.  Mann  gave  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  in  the  chapel  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with 
Mozart  left  out,  the  error  of  the  whole  business  became 
apparent  to  me.  The  old  works  not  merely  sound  well 
without  modern  additions  :  they  sound  better  :  the 
additions  seem  then  to  be  nothing  more  than  blatant 
impertinences  that  cover  the  beauties  of  the  originals. 
Mozart,  or  Sullivan,  or  Prout,  writing  extra  ac- 
companiments to  Handel,  is  in  the  same  position 
as  a  Richmond  decorating  S.  Paul's  Cathedral — though 
I  admit  that  between  a  Mozart,  or  even  a  Prout  or  a 
Sullivan,  and  a  Richmond  there  is  a  wide  difference. 
My  score  of  Pergolesi  went  into  the  fire  :  I  wish  Pro- 
fessor Prout's  of  "  Saul  "  and  "  Samson,"  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  of  "Jephtha,"  would  follow.  Sir  Frederic 
Bridge  has  already  discarded  Mozart's  lovely,  though 
superfluous  and  indeed  entirely  wrong,  additions  to  the 
"  Messiah  ;  "  and  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  centuries  only 
antiquaries  will  know  that  they  ever  existed. 

After  hearing  even  so  inadequate  an  interpretation  of 
"Saul"  as  this  in  a  Hamburg  suburb,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  work  needs  nothing  but  artistic  conscience  in 
the  performers  to  sound  fine,  noble,  expressive,  to 
become  popular  as  a  wonderful  musical  version  of  a 
terrible,  weird  and  sometimes  lovely  story.  In  England 
"Saul"  has  never  been  appreciated.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  dramatic  of  Handel's 
oratorios  ;  and  it  will  not  bear  the  English  traditional 
way  of  doing  Handel  any  more  than  it  will  bear  last  night's 
Mendelssohnian  treatment.  Even  so  able  a  musician 
as  Professor  Prout — for  whom,  as  my  readers  may 
remember,  I  have  a  high  admiration — has  shown  by  his 
performing  edition  and  performing  additions  that  he 
understands  nothing  of  its  strength  and  not  all  its  love- 
liness. The  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Prout's  is  now 
virtually  the  only  English  edition  obtainable.  It  would 
be  well  worth  some  publisher's  while  to  issue  a  com- 
plete "  Saul,"  and  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
some  musician  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  dramatic  to 
make  a  selection  that  could  be  got  through  in,  say,  two 
hours  and  a  half,  without  omitting  any  vital  or 
supremely  beautiful  part  of  the  story.  The  whole 
should  be  printed,  and  the  numbers  making  a  perform- 
able  selection  indicated.  Until  we  get  a  Bayreuth  in 
England  where  not  only  master-operas,  but  the 
master-symphonies,  masses  and  oratorios  can  be  heard 
under  Bayreuth  conditions,  no  audience  or  unit  of  an 
audience  will  sit  out  "  Saul  "  to  the  end.  For  this  per- 
formance Dr.  Chrysander,  the  greatest  Handelian  and 
Handel  authority  in  the  world,  made  a  selection.  H  e 
cut  away  recitatives,  songs,  symphonies  and  choruses 
that  would  have  taken  110  minutes  to  get  through, 
and  yet,  with  extremely  brief  intervals  between 
the  parts,  the  concert  lasted  rather  more  than 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,.  In  England,  where 
Handel's  name  is  more  potent  than  it  is  in  Ger- 
many, we  could  perhaps  put  up  with  two-and-a-half 
hours  of  him.  Unfortunately  a  great  part  of  "  Saul  " 
consists  of  recitative,  and  the  art  of  singing  Handelian 
recitative  is  quite  forgotten.  Sung  as  it  generally  is 
sung,  with  no  ornament  save  the  incessant  appoggia- 
tura,  certainly  it  is  barren  enough.  Here,  however, 
with  the  ornaments  to  some  extent  restored  by  Dr. 
Chrysander,  much  of  it  was  magnificently  effective  ; 
and  what,  in  vocal  art,  can  be  done  in  Germany  where 
there  are  few  singers,  or  none,  can  surely  be  done  in 
England  where  there  are  plenty  of  singers.  Besides 
the  dulness  of  the  recitative,  another  fault  is  found  in 
"  Saul  :  "  much  of  it  is  said  not  to  be  Handel's.  Well, 
it  is  true  that  Handel  never  hesitated  to  make  use 
of  other  composers'  material.  Indeed,  all  the  com- 
posers of  that  time  were  fairly  expert  thieves. 
But  Handel  did  the  thing  in  a  royal  manner,  and 
occasionally  revealed  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  Kaiser, 
for  instance,  with  a  view  of  "  knocking  out  " 
the  brilliant  and  too  successful  young  man,  wrote 
an  opera  on  a  subject  which  Handel  had  just  treated. 
Handel  thereupon  wrote  another  opera,  using  all 
Kaiser's  music,  and  improving  it  in  nearly  every  bar. 
But  he  has  lifted  little  for  "  Saul  : "  it  is,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word,  one  of  his  most  original  works  (though 
it  might  easily  be  proved  that  he  never  showed  greater 
and  finer  originality  than  in  the  way  he  used  other 


people's  music).  The  scene  of  Saul  with  the  Witch  of 
Endor  is  his  own  ;  and  if  he  stole  David's  Lament  for 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  "  In  sweetest  harmony  they  lived," 
with  that  astonishing  alteration  of  the  opening  phrase 
when  the  chorus  enters  at  "  how  low  the  mighty  lie,"  he 
stole  it  from  some  master  of  a  nobler,  more  splendid, 
pathos  than  his  own.  The  chorus  "  Envy,  eldest 
born  of  hell  "  is  fine  rhetoric  ;  the  trio  "  Along  the 
monster  atheist  strode  "  is  a  quaint  anticipation 
of  the  giants'  music  in  the  "  Rhinegold  ;  "  the 
witch's  invocation  "  Infernal  spirits  "  is  gorgeously 
showy  opera  music.  The  best  things  in  "Saul" — the 
"  Dead  March,"  the  chorus  "  Mourn,  Israel,"  the  finale 
"  Gird  on  thy  sword,"  that  really  ghastly  witch  scene — 
are  Handel's  very  best :  each  is  admirable  music  and 
admirably  in  its  place  ;  they  are  huge  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  music,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  any- 
thing else.  Those  who  have  only  heard  Costa's  vile 
perversion  of  the  "  Dead  March  " — for  Costa  could  not 
keep  his  defiling  fingers  even  from  that  perfect  achieve- 
ment— have  no  notion  of  its  stupendous  effect  when 
played  as  Handel  marked  it  to  be  played,  with  the 
refrain  full  and  soft.  Costa's  arrangement  was  surely 
intended  for  the  funeral  of  a  brilliant  charlatan.  There 
is  nothing  brilliant  or  of  pomp-and-ceremonial  in  the 
thing  as  Handel  left  it  :  he  gave  us  simply  the  pathetic 
stillness  and  majesty  of  death  :  the  desolation  of  death 
comes  with  the  succeeding  chorus.  J.  F.  R. 


"LARGELY  EXPERIMENTAL." 

THE  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  may  be  thanked  for  exposing 
in  a  word  the  alarming  frivolity  of  which  a  "  com- 
mittee of  taste"  is  capable  in  dealing  with  the  Church 
entrusted  to  its  care.  Questioned  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  he  replied  that  the 
decoration  under  the  dome  was  "  largely  experimental." 
The  statement  is  not  in  its  plain  meaning  very  plausible. 
If  the  committee  wished  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  tattoo- 
ing the  church  with  patterns  less  pleasing  than  those 
applied  by  Dyaks  to  their  skin,  if  they  had  a  fancy  that 
chips  of  gaudy  glass  would  brighten  up  so  ugly  a  build- 
ing, they  had  full  material  for  a  judgment  when  a  first 
quarter  of  the  scheme  was  completed.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  double,  then  to  treble,  and  now  to  quad- 
ruple the  experiment.  And  the  Dean,  playing  urbanely 
with  deputations  to  an  accompaniment  of  hammer-tap- 
ping, must  be  reminded  that  the  proceedings  appear  to 
outsiders  much  more  large  than  experimental. 

What  he  really  intends  to  convey  however  is  probably 
this.  "Experimental"  means  that  the  authors  of  the 
scheme,  who  were  so  delighted  with  a  section  that  they 
put  the  rest  in  hand,  are  now  so  taken  aback  by  the 
reception  of  their  precious  scheme  that  they  are  as 
ready  to  condemn  as  before  to  admire.  But  if  that  is 
what  is  meant  why  is  the  work  not  stopped? 
"Largely"  is  a  word  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
exigencies  of  Broad  Church  theology  but  now  employed 
in  matters  where  exact  statement  is  possible  and 
desirable  ;  in  this  connexion  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  committee  hope,  by  throwing  overboard  the  stencill- 
ing, to  save  the  glass  ornaments.  It  is  essential  that 
none  of  those  who  are  protesting  against  the  scheme 
should  countenance  so  futile  a  compromise.  Either 
let  us  have  Sir  W.  Richmond  or  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  admirers  of  either  will  not  be  content  with  a  mix- 
ture. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  strip  off  the  mosaic 
in  the  quarter-domes.  These  are  spaces  that  might 
reasonably  be  treated  with  mosaic,  and  a  coat 
of  plaster  will  put  them  to  rights  when  the 
subscribers  have  had  their  money's  worth  of  pleasure 
out  of  them.  But  all  the  tinsel  and  tattoo  around 
and  above  these  is  of  a  piece,  and  a  contradiction 
of  Wren's  design,  and  the  glass  panels,  if  left  on  the 
jambs  of  Wren's  piers,  will  continue  to  taint  the  architec- 
ture. The  quarter-dome  shapes  were  designed  by 
Wren  ;  these  were  not  and  could  not  have  been.  Who 
would  tolerate  this  kind  of  treatment  if  applied  to 
verse  ?  Suppose  a  man  with  a  love  of  snappy  sentences 
let  loose  upon  Milton's  verse  and  cutting  up  his  rolling 
lines  into  new  sections.    Thus  for 

Still  in  their  station  all  the  planets  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
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We  should  read 

The  planets  kept  their  place.    They  all  stood  still. 
Up  went  the  pomp.    It  was  a  gay  affair. 

If  the  stopping  of  Milton's  verse,  its  alternation  of  con- 
tinuous and  broken  lines,  is  of  the  essence  of  his  art,  so 
is  an  architect's  use  of  broken  and  empty  spaces,  and 
to  pick  little  panels  out  of  what  Wren  left  plain  is  to 
correct  his  rhythm  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  decoration 
of  Milton.  Let  the  Dean  and  Chapter  then  honestly 
recognise  a  big  mistake  and  undo  it  thoroughly. 

I  put  on  record  here  two  pledges  given  by  the  Dean 
of  S.  Paul's  and  the  Committee  of  decoration  in  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions  originally  issued.  The  first  was 
that  "  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  intentions,  his  mode  of 
treatment,  and  as  far  as  they  can  be  authenticated  his 
very  designs  will  be  scrupulously  kept  sacred  and 
followed."  The  second  was  "to  prepare  carefully 
digested  drawings  and  models  which  should  be  exhibited 
as  publicly  as  possible."  These  pledges  represented 
the  most  elementary  conditions  that  the  world  had  a 
right  to  demand  of  any  body  taking  in  hand  the  "  com- 
pletion "  of  Wren's  work.  They  have  been  kept,  the 
first  by  appointing  two  artists  in  succession,  Burges 
and  Sir  William  Richmond,  whose  decorative  ideas 
were  professedly  contrary  to  Wren's  ;  the  second  by 
putting  the  present  scheme  in  hand  without  a  hint  to 
the  public  or  even  to  professional  experts  of  what  was 
going  to  be  done.  The  second  pledge,  being  kept  in 
the  case  of  Burges'  plans,  led  to  their  rejection.  The 
fate  of  Sir  William  Richmond's  would  have  been  the 
same  if  the  pledge  had  been  kept.  Or  are  we  to  take  the 
Dean's  words  literally,  and  regard  the  work  now  carried 
out  as  the  promised  experimental  model  ?  The  whole  is 
a  question  of  good  faith  that  we  must  leave  the  sub- 
scribers to  settle  with  the  Committee. 

D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

ONCE  again  on  the  Stock  Exchange  anticipations 
have  been  falsified.  The  revival  of  activity  which 
was  expected  to  occur  immediately  after  the  holidays 
failed  to  ensue  and  the  most  sanguine  had  almost 
abandoned  all  hope  of  its  speedy  appearance.  During 
the  past  week,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  com- 
pletely changed.  All  the  general  markets  have  been 
firm,  Home  Rails  have  in  several  cases  advanced 
materially,  South  African  securities,  in  spite  of  certain 
influences  which  are  against  any  immediate  improve- 
ment, have  shown  a  tendency  to  move  upwards,  the 
movement  in  copper  has  again  begun  and  still  higher 
prices  are  probable,  whilst  even  Westralians,  which 
have  long  been  completely  stagnant  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  favourite  shares,  have  had  a  spurt  of 
activity.  The  complete  change  in  the  monetary  position 
which  has  come  about  during  the  week  is  of  course  the 
main  factor  in  the  improvement.  The  period  of  ease  which 
is  somewhat  overdue  has  at  last  arrived  in  earnest,  and 
since  political  affairs  wear  a  tranquil  aspect  active 
markets  may  now  be  confidently  anticipated  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Samoan  affair,  which  last  week 
caused  some  perturbation,  has  ceased  to  exercise  any 
depressing  effect.  It  would  never  indeed  have  been 
taken  seriously  had  it  not  been  for  the  somewhat 
apprehensive  condition  of  the  markets  here  and  abroad 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  monetary  situation  to  ease 
itself  so  promptly  as  was  expected.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out  the  present  year  is  never  likely  to  see  very 
cheap  money,  owing  to  the  great  activity  of  trade  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
In  Paris  also  the  near  approach  of  the  Exhibition  is 
causing  a  stronger  demand  for  funds  for  building  and 
other  purposes  and  trade  generally  in  France  is  likely 
to  be  more  active  than  it  has  been  of  late.  But 
between  rather  dear  money  and  monetary  stringency 
there  is  a  wide  difference  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  worked  itself  into  quite  an 
unnecessary  state  of  apprehension  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Money  Market.  For  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  now  that  the  pinch  is  over,  there  is  every 
probability  that  money  will  be  quite  abundant  enough 
for  all  legitimate  purposes,  though  it   may  not  be  so 


abundant  as  to  encourage  much  speculation,  a  result 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  deplore. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  returning  ease,  the  signs  of  which  had  in  fact  been 
visible  in  Lombard  Street  from  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Since  the  preceding  return  the  total  reserve  in- 
creased by  ,£838,000,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  rose  i{  per  cent,  to  40^  per  cent.  Public 
deposits  are  again  on  the  increase,  their  amount  having 
risen  ,£560,000.  Nevertheless  the  market  has  now 
apparently  quite  liquidated  all  its  liabilities  to  the 
Bank,  for  "  other  "  securities  were  further  reduced  by 
,£205,000.  Next  week's  return  should  show  a  further 
great  improvement,  for  large  amounts  of  gold  are  now 
on  their  way  to  London,  most  of  which  will  probably 
go  into  the  Bank,  the  foreign  demand  for  the  metal 
having  practically  ceased  for  the  moment.  Last  week 
nearly  half  a  million  of  the  increase  in  the  reserve  was 
due  to  the  influx  of  gold  from  abroad.  A  year  ago  in 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  April  only  about  ,£1,000,000 
was  thus  received,  so  that  this  year  that  amount  is 
likely  to  be  substantially  exceeded.  Discount  rates 
are  now  rapidly  falling,  three  months'  fine  bills  being 
done  on  Thursday  at  2^e  per  cent.,  while  for  sixty 
days  the  rate  was  as  low  as  2  per  cent.,  and  call 
money  was  in  abundant  supply  at  1}  to  1^  per  cent. 
There  is  every  sign  that  during  next  week  discount 
rates  will  fall  still  lower.  In  New  York  also,  the 
monetary  crisis,  which  was  merely  temporary  and 
no  doubt  also  somewhat  artificial  in  its  character,  is 
quite  past.  Call  money  there  is  now  seldom  more  than 
5  per  cent,  and  is  often  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  In  New 
York  also  the  period  of  ease  lasting  into  the  autumn 
which  usually  sets  in  about  this  time  of  the  year  has 
apparently  well  begun.  The  increase  in  the  surplus 
reserve,  the  first  for  two  months,  shown  in  last  Satur- 
day's statement  of  the  Associated  Banks,  is  its  outward 
and  visible  sign.  The  statement  was,  indeed,  much 
more  favourable  than  was  anticipated  and  led  to  a 
smart  revival  in  Wall  Street.  The  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Philippine  indemnity  is  apparently 
not  going  to  cause  any  disturbance  in  the  market.  In 
Berlin  also  the  position  is  now  quite  sound,  and  since 
the  banks  there  are  already  taking  steps  gradually  to 
discourage  the  over-speculation  in  industrial  securities 
which  has  been  indulged  in,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
autumn  there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  stringency 
in  Berlin  which  had  an  important  effect  on  the  world's 
markets  last  year.  The  general  outlook  is  therefore 
quite  favourable  and  justifies  the  greater  confidence 
which  has  been  reflected  in  the  Stock  Exchange  deal- 
ings of  the  week. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  the  Home  Railway  Market 
has  this  week  shifted  to  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  agid  both  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  stocks  have  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
announcement  made  on  Thursday  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  which  is  considering  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Amalgamation  Bill,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  was  considered  proved.  This  of 
course  commits  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  to 
the  principle  of  amalgamation,  and  in  the  Lower  House 
the  opposition  can  now  only  attack  the  details  of 
the  measure.  The  two  companies  are  as  yet,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  out  of  the  wood.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  still  to  be  faced  and  the  Chatham 
Company  at  least,  from  its  past  experience,  has 
no  reason  to  expect  very  tender  mercy  at  its 
hands.  Our  statement  last  week  on  this  subject  lias 
attracted  some  attention,  but  those  who  have  com- 
mented upon  it  in  unnecessarily  offensive  terms  have 
evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  our  note.  \\  e 
stated  only  that  if  the  Amalgamation  Bill  fails  to 
secure  the  approval  of  Parliament  a  scheme  may  be 
forthcoming  which  will  secure  genuine  and  effective 
competition  south  of  the  Thames.  From  tin's  guarded 
statement,  to  which  we  adhere,  to  the  conclusions 
foisted  upon  us  is  a  step  which  only  irresponsible 
journalism  is  permitted  to  take. 

If  the  reports  that  the  Filipinos  are  wearying  of 
making  war  upon  the  Americans  and  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  lor  the  pacification  of  the  islands  should 
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prove  well  founded  there  may  be  a  little  further  spurt 
in  American  railway  securities.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
spurt  can  only  be  of  short  duration.  The  course  of 
prices  in  the  American  Market  fully  bears  out  the  view 
we  have  expressed  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the 
level  of  prices  now  reached.  So  long  as  the  prosperity 
and  activity  of  trade  in  the  United  States  continue 
the  present  position  will  probably  be  maintained  and 
prices  will  only  oscillate  slightly  above  and  below  this 
level  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  professional  operators 
on  the  other  side  to  engineer  a  rise.  On  the  other 
hand  unfavourable  news  from  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  crops  or  the  free  silver  agitation  will  inevitably 
depress  prices.  That  this  view  is  generally  held  in 
London  and  in  Berlin  is  shown  by  the  little  business 
that  is  done  on  this  side,  prices  here  being  merely  put 
up  and  down  as  the  Wall  Street  barometer  changes. 
The  Americans  having  bought  their  own  securities  and 
taken  them  across  the  Atlantic,  English  and  German 
investors  are  resolved  that  they  shall  stay  there,  at  least 
until  they  can  be  bought  back  at  lower  prices  than  those  at 
present  ruling.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  railroad 
shares  in  the  case  of  which  special  considerations  make 
For  an  increase  in  value,  and  which  must  be  each  judged 
separately  on  its  merits  and  according  to  the  informa- 
:ion  available. 

With  in  well-defined  limits,  wireless  telegraphy  has  no 
ioubt  a  good  future.  But  to  suppose  that  it  is  going 
0  supplant  cables  for  long  distance  work  within  a  few 
fears  or  even  at  any  time  is  absurd,  and  those  who  have 
>een  frightened  into  selling  their  cable  shares  by  the  tall 
alk  of  the  past  few  days  have  been  playing  into  the 
lands  of  designing  men.  The  system  is  undoubtedly 
rery  interesting  and  very  novel,  and  its  utility  for  short 
listances  and  for  naval  and  military  work  need  not  be 
lisputed.  But  so  far,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
o  transmit  a  message  further  than  thirty-five  miles  or 
;o,  and  though  it  is  prepared  to  go  to  over  sixty  miles, 
here  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  distances  and 
he  3,000  odd  miles  which  separate  us  from  America, 
["he  difficulties  in  the  way — the  apparent  impossi- 
lility  of  getting  a  pole  high  enough  for  working 
turposes,  and  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  to  say  nothing 
:f  others  which  will  occur  to  everybody — appear  to  be 
nsuperable.  And  at  present  only  about  twenty  words 
an  be  transmitted  in  a  minute,  at  which  rate,  unless 
nachines  were  multiplied  enormously,  it  would  take 
.bout  a  week  to  deal  with  the  messages  which  any 
ingle  one  of  the  cable  companies  sends  in  an  hour  and 
.  half  in  the  afternoon  between  the  London  and  New 
f ork  Stock  Exchanges.  In  point  of  fact,  the  scare  is 
.bsurd.  Even  granting  that  communication  with  the 
Jnited  States  becomes  established,  it  is  not  the  cable 
ompanies  that  will  suffer,  but  the  construction  com- 
panies. It  may  be  taken  that  the  wireless  company 
rill  be  only  too  pleased  to  sell  their  apparatus  on 
oyalty,  and  if  there  is  to  be  economy,  the  long  distance 
indertakings  will  participate  by  saving  on  the  cost  of 
rires  and  maintenance. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out  that 
mongst  the  Westralian  Jarrah  wood  companies  the 
>ne  which  merited  most  attention  by  reason  of  its 
loderate  capitalisation  and  the  area  of  forest  owned 
5  the  Gill  McDowell  Jarrah  Company.  Since  its  for- 
lation  a  year  ago  this  company  has  quietly  been 
xtending  and  consolidating  its  business  and  has 
een  making  satisfactory  profits.  We  understand 
ideed  that  the  result  of  the  first  year's  trading 
-•ill  be  a  dividend  of  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
'he  price  paid  by  the  Gill  McDowell  Corn- 
any  on  its  formation  for  its  forest  area  was  the 
jwest  paid  by  any  Jarrah  wood  company,  being  at  the 
ate  of  only  jfi  55.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  over  £2 
nd  as  much  as  ^3  ioj.  per  acre  paid  by  other  com- 
anies,  a  factor  which  must  tell  in  its  favour  in  the 
ompetition  for  business.  The  company  has  moreover 
•om  the  beginning  had  the  contract  which  it  at  present 
olds  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  Jarrah  timber 
pquired  by  the  Government  of  Western  Australia, 
'he  shares  are  now  quoted  in  the  official  list  and  have 
f  late  been  receiving  some  attention. 


The  staleness  of  the  Kaffir  market  to  which  we 
referred  last  week  has  in  some  degree  disappeared, 
probably  because  now  that  the  market  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  disregard  all  further  talk  about  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  disappointed  bulls  have  been  squeezed 
out  by  the  recent  reaction,  the  mines  are  again 
being  considered  on  their  merits  alone.  Except 
so  far  as  regards  the  Bewaarplaatsen  question,  the  con- 
cessions offered  by  the  Transvaal  Government  are  after 
all  of  no  great  importance  and  the  progress  made  by 
the  mines  themselves  is  in  reality  the  determining 
factor  in  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  market  is 
at  present  in  a  much  healthier  condition  than  it  was  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  with  the  better  prospects  of  the 
markets  in  general  there  will  probably  be  a  gradual, 
steady  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  better  class 
shares.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  shares  of  the  producing  mines  are  much  more  in 
demand  than  those  of  mines  which  will  only  start  pro- 
ducing some  two  or  three  years  ahead  and  that 
their  prices  are  consequently  higher.  Investors  should 
note,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  advantage  is  likely 
to  be  reaped  by  those  who  purchase  shares  in  deep  level 
mines  which  are  only  now  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sinking  and  developing  operations.  These  shares,  if 
bought  and  put  away,  are  certain,  in  two  or  three  years' 
time,  during  one  or  other  of  the  periodically  recurring 
booms,  to  double  in  value.  As  particular  instances  to 
which  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  we  may 
mention  South  Rose  Deep,  South  Geldenhuis  Deep, 
Rand  Victoria,  Jupiter,  South  Nourse  Deep,  Village 
Deep,  and  South  Rand  shares. 

In  December  last  we  drew  attention  to  the  then  price 
of  Anaconda  shares,  which  seemed  to  us  exceedingly 
cheap  at  5§.  Since  that  time  they  have  steadily  risen 
to  their  present  price  of  about  11,  at  first  no  doubt 
because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shares  and  of  the 
high  price  of  copper.  Within  the  last  few  days,  however, 
they  have  risen  rapidly  on  account  of  rumours  that  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  mine  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be, 
obtained  by  the  copper  combination  of  which  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  is  the  head.  Last  month  we  pointed  out  that 
the  copper  combination  could  not  possibly  succeed  in 
its  objects  unless  the  Anaconda  was  included  in  it. 
Now,  however,  we  understand  that  the  rumour  referred 
to  above  is  well  founded  and  that  if  not  already  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Anaconda  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  virtually 
arranged.  This  new  fact  totally  alters  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  as  regards  copper.  With  the  Ana- 
conda mine  in  the  combination  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
associates  can  effectively  control  the  output  of  copper 
in  America  and  can  therefore  make  the  price  of  the 
metal  almost  what  they  will.  All  copper  shares  are 
therefore  likely  to  advance  still  further.  What  the  end 
of  it  will  be  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  foretell,  but  for 
the  moment  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
purchase  at  a  lower  level  will  make  handsome  profits, 
whilst  those  who  on  our  recommendation  bought  Ana- 
condas at  a  little  over  five  pounds  less  than  four  months 
ago  must  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  chang-e  in  the  copper  position  gives  added  force 
to  our  remarks  of  a  fortnight  ago  with  regard  to  the 
Exploration  Company,  which  still  owns  a  large  holding 
in  Anacondas  on  which  a  very  big  profit  must  have 
been  made.  Moreover  its  interest  in  the  Compagnie 
Generale  de  Traction  of  Paris  must  also  have  brought 
to  the  Exploration  Company  a  further  large  addition  to 
its  profit  balance,  the  concession  for  electric  railways  in 
Paris  and  the  suburbs  which  the  Compagnie  GtmeVale 
recently  obtained  promising  to  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance. As  the  Exploration  Company  paid  a  dividend 
for  last  year  of  \2\  per  cent,  the  shares  at  anything 
under  2  seem  cheap  considering  the  prospects  of  the 
company  during  the  present  year. 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Westralian 
market  during  the  week  we  venture  to  repeat  the 
advice  we  have  already  given  with  respect  to  this 
department.  No  Westralian  mining  share  should  be 
purchased  at  a  price  which  does  not  show  a  very  high 
yield  of  interest,  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
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future  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  companies  for 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ahead  ;  that  is  to  say 
only  so  far  as  the  actual  development  of  the  ore  bodies 
warrants.  Information  is  sadly  lacking  with  regard 
to  even  the  most  important  of  the  mines  and  those  which 
are  making  the  biggest  profits.  Those  who  buy 
Golden  Horseshoes,  for  instance,  at  their  present  price 
must  be  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  their 
interest  only  for  a  few  years  and  then  seeing  both 
interest  and  capital  utterly  disappear  if  by  a  fate  not 
uncommon  in  Westralian  mining  districts  the  mine 
should  pinch  out  in  depth.  There  are  a  very  few  good 
mines  in  Western  Australia  which  are  managed  and 
controlled  by  trustworthy  people,  but  the  majority  of 
them  neither  on  account  of  those  who  are  associated 
with  them  nor  as  a  consequence  of  results  actually 
achieved  are  worthy  of  any  confidence. 

The  Union  Assurance  Society  has  improved.  For 
the  five  years  ending  1892  it  spent  nearly  23^  per  cent, 
of  its  premiums  in  expenses.  By  1897  the  average  for 
the  five  years  was  reduced  to  19  per  cent,  and  by  1898 
the  expense  ratio  was  reduced  to  less  than  17  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  income,  but  even  the  reduction  of  6  per 
cent,  in  about  six  years  fails  to  put  the  office  in  a  satis- 
factory position  from  the  point  of  view  of  expenditure 
provided  for  and  incurred.  At  the  valuation  made  last 
year  18.^  percent,  of  the  premium  income  was  reserved  for 
expenses,  but  even  now  the  actual  expenses  are  17  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums,  while  at  the  last  valuation  the 
shareholders'  proportion  of  the  surplus  amounted  to 
4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  thus  bringing  the  total  cost 
for  expenses  and  proprietors  to  21  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums.  We  think  4  per  cent,  of  the  profits  was 
what  the  shareholders'  proportion  amounted  to,  inas- 
much as  this  amount  is  one  quarter  of  the  sum  allotted 
to  the  participating  policy-holders  and  the  Union  pro- 
prietors still  take  the  excessive  proportion  of  one-fifth 
of  the  surplus,  but  the  figures  are  not  definitely  stated 
in  the  accounts.  Such  a  proportion  as  this  would  be 
too  much  even  if  the  society  were  economically  managed, 
but  with  an  expenditure  that  has  been  grossly  excessive 
and  is  still  much  above  the  average  80  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  is  far  too  little  for  the  participating  policy- 
holders  to  receive.  As  things  stand,  the  prospects  for 
the  next  bonus  are  not  very  promising.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was  ^3  16s.  lod. 
per  cent.,  which,  although  it  leaves  a  decent 
margin  upon  the  3  per  cent,  adopted  in  valuing 
the  liabilities,  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  yield  a 
good  bonus  when  there  is  no  surplus  to  be  expected 
from  the  provision  for  expenses  being  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  actual  expenditure  in  addition  to  the 
proprietors.  The  first  year  of  the  new  valuation 
period  has  also  begun  badly  in  regard  to  the  mortality 
experience,  since  although  the  number  of  deaths  that 
occurred  was  less  than  the  expected  number,  the 
amount  of  the  claims  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
anticipated  according  to  the  mortality  table  employed. 
The  fire  business  is  also  bad,  since  the  losses  amounted 
to  63 -g  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  the  expenses  to 
34*3  per  cent.,  together  absorbing  98*2  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  received. 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  has  adopted  the 
course  which  we  last  week  urged  upon  the  London 
Assurance  Corporation,  that  is  to  say,  the  managers 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  expedient,  in  the  permanent  interests  of  the  society, 
to  give  a  larger  share  of  profits  to  new  policy-holders. 
Hitherto  participating  policy-holders  have  only  received 
four-fifths  of  1  he  surplus,  but  all  policies  effected  since 
31  December,  189O,  are  now  to  receive  nine-tenths  of 
the  profits,  (hough  policies  effected  prior  to  1897  remain 
on  the  same  footing  as  before.  This  is  an  eminently 
sensible  arrangement  and  will  do  much  to  popularise 
the  Sun  policies.  It  is  certainly  quite  time  the  change 
was  made.  At  the  last  valuation  t lie  expenses  amounted 
to  nearly  19  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  the 
proportion  of  profits  taken  by  the  proprietors 
amounted  to  over  3^  per  cent.,  together  absorbing  22), 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  against  [9  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  set  aside  for  expenses  and  profits. 
These  figures  however  scarcely  represent  the  present 


condition  of  affairs,  since  under  the  present  manager 
things  have  greatly  improved.  A  few  years  ago  the 
expenses  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  but  great  economies  have  recently 
been  effected  with  the  result  that  the  expense  ratio  in 
1898  was  only  just  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 
Increased  efficiency  rather  than  the  reverse  has  accom- 
panied this  reform,  and  the  outlook  for  the  Sun  Life 
Office  is  more  promising  than  at  any  previous  time.  It 
issues  a  number  of  excellent  policies,  it  has  a  good 
connexion  and  a  reputation  which,  although  for  some 
years  past  scarcely  deserved,  does  not  exceed  the 
present  status  and  prospects  of  the  office.  One  very 
noticeable  feature  of  the  accounts  is  that  the  rate  of 
interest  after  deduction  of  income-tax  earned  upon  the 
total  funds  was  £\  2s.  2d.  per  cent.,  a  return  which 
shows  a  large  margin  in  excess  of  the  3  per  cent, 
assumed  in  valuing  the  liabilities.  The  Report  states 
that  the  rate  of  interest  earned  was  under  4  per 
cent.,  but  the  manager  is  too  modest,  since 
the  higher  rate  is  obtained  when  the  calcu- 
lation is  made  by  the  most  approved  method.  It 
is  however  refreshing  and  not  altogether  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  life  office  understating  rather  than 
overstating  its  good  points. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
S.  PAUL'S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.,  18  April,  1S99. 

Sir, — I  am  a  foreigner — but  of  all  the  many  places  I 
have  lived  in,  there  is  none  I  like  better  than  London 
(except  perhaps  Rome  in  winter),  and  I  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  all  artistic,  literary  and  scientific  questions 
connected  with  this  country. 

Lately  my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  con- 
troversy about  the  new  decoration  of  the  cupola  of 
S.  Paul's — principally  through  the  articles  published  on 
the  subject  in  the  Saturday  Review.  S.  Paul's — I 
mean  the  interior — has  always  had  for  me  a  real 
fascination,  but  a  fascination  of  a  general  and  purely 
poetical  nature,  as  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  leave  aside 
the  question  of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  "Basilica" 
type  as  compared  with  the  Gothic  and  Byzantine  forms 
of  church  architecture.  From  an  absolute  point  of 
view,  my  preferences  lie  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  last 
two  ;  but,  granted  the  style,  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
Basilica  (always  of  course  excepting  S.  Peter's)  which 
imparts  even  to  the  merely  indifferent  such  a  deeply 
devotional  impression  as  S.  Paul's. 

My  interest  was  thus  very  much  excited  when  I 
read  your  articles — and  I  went  to  S.  Paul's,  to  judge 
for  myself,  whether  they  were  spoiling  it  or  not. 
Alas  !  the  reality  was  still  much  worse  than  what  I 
could  possibly  have  imagined  !  It  is  obvious  that  when 
a  monument  of  architecture  has  been  conceived  by  an 
artist  of  genius  like  Wren,  under  certain  special  con- 
ditions of  harmony  between  shade  and  light,  it  is 
always  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  this 
original  conception,  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  artist,  and  when  the  artistic  ideas  of 
his  time  on  decoration— if  any — have  altered  completely 
or  vanished  altogether.  Wren,  I  am  told,  contemplated 
a  polychrome  decoration  for  the  dome  :  this  may  be  so  ; 
but  he  certainly  never  dreamt  of  having  his  work  daubed 
in  the  style  of  a  "fin  de  siccle  "  restaurant,  or  cosmo- 
politan hotel  !  Of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  mosaics  in 
themselves,  I  have  very  little  to  say,  but  surrounded  as 
they  are  now — and  framed  so  to  say — with  cheap  wall 
paper  designs  of  a  disagreeable  colour,  drowned  in 
gold  .and  all  sorts  of  little  ornamental  (?)  patterns, 
which  don't  even  harmonise  with  one  other,  thej 
decidedly  appear  as  a  parasitical  growth  which  dis- 
figures the  noble  simplicity  of  the  grand  old  cathedral. 
The  sooner  this  ugly  "maquillage"  is  washed  oil  the 
better. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  an  artist  whom  1  admire,  ami 
who  as  painter  ranks  amongst  the  few  who  appeal  not 
only  to  the  Knglish  public  but  to  the  artistic  world  at 
large,  should  have  blundered  so  completely  and  so 
absolutely  as  he  has  done  in  this  case.    This  shows 
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once  more  that  "les  grands  talents  ne  se  trompent 
jamais  a  demi," — and  that  one  may  be  a  great  painter, 
and  a  very  poor  decorator. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  campaign,  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A.  van  Branteghem. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  THE  PARKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  spoiling  of  the  Parks  is 
an  absurd  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of 
which  the  proposed  lighting  of  Hyde  Park  is  surely  the 
most  significant  symptom.  The  thousand  pounds  just 
voted  should  go  a  long  way,  a  glorious  long  way, 
towards  criss-crossing  the  Park  with  endless  avenues 
of  artistic  lamp-posts.  If  we  can  only  see  this  bit  of 
metallic  forestry  an  accomplished  fact,  it  will  be  at  once 
palpable  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  the  present 
trees  and  shrubs  are  a  hopeless  anachronism.  The 
gaps  and  spaces  caused  by  the  removal  of  such  eye- 
sores might  be  easily  filled  by  planting  them"  with 
clumps  of  ornamental  and  useful  timber  in  the  shape  of 
linen  props  that  would  be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  new  order  of  things.  Then  the  present  system  of 
iron  hedgerows  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  while 
the  last  trace  of  incongruity  might  be  removed  by 
laying  down  the  existing  lawns  and  parterres  in 
brickbats  and  broken  glass.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
sanguine  in  believing  that  the  English  people  can  be 
consistent  in  landscape-gardening,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  in  architecture.  However  the  new  style  ot 
decoration  at  S.  Paul's  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  I  look  on 
the  planting  of  those  lamp-posts  as  -the  beginning  of  a 
great  scientific  revolution  in  our  antiquated  methods  of 
laying  out  public  spaces. 

Trusting  to  your  well-known  impartiality  to  publish 
this  letter,  believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Lenotre  Le  Jeune. 


"THE  LITERATURE  OF  SNIPPETS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  April,  1899. 
Sir, — Your  article  on  this  subject  is  both  timely  and 
temperate — too  temperate,  if  the  nature  of  the  subject 
be  fully  considered.  Of  the  mental  degradation  caused 
by  the  dissemination  of  such  literature  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  But  its  moral  results  are  equally  appalling. 
A  short  time  ago  the  editor  of  one  of  these  periodicals 
was  fined  heavily  for  keeping  a  lottery  ;  and  only  the 
other  day,  in  the  Salford  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  bankrupt 
ascribed  his  failure  partly  to  "  money  spent  in  trying  to 
guess  football  and  racing  skill  competitions."  On  the 
"skill"  competitions  the  debtor  stated  he  had  lost 
£20,  expended  in  purchasing  coupons  at  a  penny  each  ; 
so  that,  as  the  Official  Receiver  pointed  out,  it  meant 
4,8co  papers  purchased.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  circulation  of  this  abominable  rubbish  is  bolstered 
up.  Surely  there  is  a  case  here  for  the  intervention  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  or  of  the  police.  How  man}7 
shopboys,  I  wonder,  are  tempted  to  rob  their  master's 
till  in  order  to  gain  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  these 
coupons? — Your  obedient  servant, 

  J- 

GEORGE  BORROW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Horringdon  Farm,  Claygate,  16  April,  1899. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  large  body  of  your  unknown 
readers  who  are  nevertheless  enthusiastic  and  regular 
supporters  of  the  Saturday  Review,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  express  my  extreme  surprise  and  regret  at  your 
reviewer's  article  on  George  Borrow  ? 

Setting  out  with  a  remark  upon  the  importance  of 
impartiality  in  a  biographer,  he  proceeds  to  pour  con- 
tempt upon  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  original  books  of  the  middle  of  this  century. 

Surely  in  these  days  of  commonplace  uniformity  of 
character  there  is  something  infinitely  precious  to  be 
derived  from  Lavengro,  so  that  to  hold  him  up  to 
obloquy  side  by  side  with  "  Snippet  Literature,"  and 
the  Vandalism  at  S.  Paul's,  destroys  the  power  for  good 
of  the  latter  articles. — Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C.  Haworth-Booth. 


REVIEWS. 

ADMIRAL  KEPPEL'S  LOG  BOOKS. 

"A  Sailor's  Life  under  Four  Sovereigns."  By  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel.  Three 
vols.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1899. 

ADMIRAL  KEPPEL  has  evidently  derived  so  much' 
pleasure  from  writing  "A  Sailor's  Life  under  Four 
Sovereigns  "  that  one  feels  morally  bound  to  enjoy  read- 
ing it.  We  envy  those  who  succeed — they  shall  be 
proof  against  tedium  hereafter.  And  the  provoking 
thing  is  that  the  book  might  easily  have  been  made 
amusing.  Three  or  four  columns  of  the  Saturday 
Review  could  be  filled  with  racy  extracts  that  would 
give  a  pleasant  and  very  misleading  idea  of  the  three 
solid  volumes  before  us.  Mere  skipping  and  dipping 
are  no  good  in  dealing  with  this  compilation  from  old 
diaries — rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Over  and  over  again 
we  come  upon,  not  one  or  two  pages,  but  twenty 
together,  which  never  could  have  any  interest  except 
for  the  persons  whose  names  and  dinner  parties  are  put 
on  record.  What  we  want,  in  fact,  is  a  brief  index  to 
the  readable  passages.  These  would  make  up  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  out  of  the  thousand  pages  which  Sir 
Henry  has  put  together — by  the  simple  expedient,  we 
infer,  of  fetching  down  his  old  diaries  and  sending 
them  round  to  the  printer.  But  the  book  is  saved  by 
the  illustrations,  especially  the  comical  ones  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Houghton.  They  advertise  the  amusing 
episodes  in  the  text,  and  prevent  the  incensed  reviewer 
from  giving  up  in  disgust.  We  would  not  complain  of 
the  length  of  these  reminiscences  if  it  had  been  due  to 
the  natural  garrulousness  of  a  dist'nguished  veteran. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  In  his  ninetieth  ytar  the  "Little 
Admiral  of  the  Albany  "  can  tell  a  crisp  story  when  he 
chooses  ;  indeed,  he  is  never  prolix.  He  has  simply 
committed  an  audacious  bit  of  bookmaking.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  liking  him  all  the  time — he  is  sucIt 
a  keen  seaman,  such  a  good  sportsman,  and  such 
a  thorough  Englishman,  and  he  is  so  modest  about  his 
public  services  except  when — like  every  other  gallant 
officer  who  has  served  on  board  a  man-of-war — he 
considers  himself  slighted  by  the  Admiralty. 

He  gave  the  first  indications  of  future  greatness  at 
the  age  of  nine,  when  he  mixed  some  finely  pounded 
sugar  with  the  hair  powder  used  by  his  teacher.  "  On 
coming  into  school,"  we  are  told,  "the  flies  soon  found 
him,  and  as  he  got  warm  his  head  became  black  instead 
of  white.  The  little  game  exceeded  my  expectations."' 
The  choice  of  a  profession  by  the  future  Admiral  is  thus 
tersely  described.  Summoned  to  their  father's  dressing 
room  he  and  his  "brother  Tom  "  both  decided  for  the 
Navy.  "  Father  thought  we  should  have  separate 
professions.  As  we  disagreed  I  hit  Tom  in  the  eye, 
which  he,  being  biggest,  returned  with  interest.  When 
we  had  had  enough,  father  decided  we  should  both  be 
sailors."  The  opening  chapters  of  the  first  volume 
(which  is  the  brightest  of  the  three)  contain  a  good 
many  of  the  adventures  and  escapades  usual  among 
young  officers,  with  plenty  of  leave  and  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century  when  the  great  war  was  over  and  before  the 
service  had  become  severely  scientific.  Unluckily,  Sir 
Henry's  plan  of  narrative — relating  chiefly  either  to  his 
official  duties  or  his  amusements  on  land — throws 
very  little  light,  even  incidentally,  on  life  in  the  Roya? 
Navy  during  his  more  impressionable  years.  Two 
stories,  however,  he  tells  us  which  are  ghastly  in  their 
different  ways.  Off  the  coast  of  Lagos  in  1838  a 
signalman  had  reported  a  square-rigged  vessel  in  the 
distance — which  he  presently  described  as  an  18-gun 
sloop,  having  counted  the  cloths  in  her  main  top-gallant 
sail.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  sight  the  foreyard  above 
the  horizon  he  pronounced  her  to  be  fresh  from  home. 
Asked  for  the  grounds  of  this  rapid  inference,  he  pointed 
to  the  three  mid-ship  cloths  of  the  fore-topsail  which 
were  somewhat  discoloured — explaining  that  "  the 
look-out  men  were  young  hands,  and  their  stomachs 
could  not  stand  the  difference  of  motion  in  a  swell." 
The  other  anecdote  may  be  commended  to  those  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  treatment  of  a  wounded 
enemy.  After  the  destruction  of  Woosung,  in  1842, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  attended  by  a  small  staff,  directed; 
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an  Irish  orderly  to  ascertain  whether  a  Chinaman 
separated  from  the  others  was  dead  or  alive.  "The 
corporal  turned  the  body  over,  with  his  bayonet  in  it, 
answering  '  Did,  your  Honour  ' — which  he  certainly 

was  /Ae?z." 

One  of  the  topics  treated  with  some  approach  to  a 
continuous  interest  is  the  early  history  of  Borneo  and 
the  gradual  establishment  of  something  like  order 
under  Rajah  Brooke  ;  and  Sir  Henry  gives  us  some 
exciting  little  accounts  of  brushes  with  pirates — there 
and  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  a  career  which  was 
largely  spent  in  Eastern  waters.  A  curious  incident 
which  suddenly  tested  Sir  Henry  in  the  diplomatic 
qualities  that  are  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  equip- 
ment to  the  commander  of  a  British  man-of-war  arose 
on  the  China  station  in  1849.  The  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Macao  had  arrested  a  British  subject  for 
refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  at  the  passing  of  a  religious 
procession.  Sir  Henry  at  once  demanded  his  release, 
which  he  claimed  not  as  a  favour  but  as  a  right.  On 
this  being  refused  and  thinking  it  unworthy  of  a 
British  officer  to  "dance  attendance  on  Portuguese 
justice  at  Macao,"  he  just  sent  an  officer  and  boat's 
crew  to  visit  the  gaol  and  bring  away  the  captive. 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  out  within  fifteen 
minutes.  For  this  exploit  in  International  Law  he 
was,  he  tells  us,  "  reprimanded  by  the  Admiralty  and 
thanked  by  Lord  Palmerston."  In  the  course  of  the 
Crimean  War,  Sir  Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  command  of  the  Naval  Brigade  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  grim  work  done  by  the  English  and 
French  troops.  After  Balaclava — before  he  received 
this  appointment — he  had  wished  to  write  his  name  in 
Lord  Raglan's  book,  and  he  inquired  the  way  to  head- 
quarters. A  soldier  told  him  that  at  the  next  bend  on 
the  right  he  would  find  "a  dead  horse  and  a  nasty 
stink  on  the  left — the  same  all  the  way  up."  As  "all 
the  way  up "  was  four  miles  he  naturally  preferred 
returning  to  his  ship. 

There  is  not  space  to  discuss  Sir  Henry's  various 
complaints  against  the  Admiralty — on  the  whole  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  grumble  about — 
nor  would  it  be  fair  to  reproduce  his  version  of  a  pain- 
ful though  very  interesting  misunderstanding  with  the 
late  Sir  George  Grey.  But  when  the  life  of  that 
colonial  statesman  comes  to  be  finally  written  it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  biographer  will  either  avoid  the  many  personal 
controversies  in  which  his  hero  was  involved  or  at 
least  abstain  from  excusing  the  extravagant  infirmities 
of  his  temper.  An  instructive  contrast  with  the  correct 
diplomatic  methods  pursued  at  the  present  time  by 
British  representatives  in  the  Far  East  is  Sir  Henry's 
account  of  his  dealings- in  1869  with  a  trouble  which 
had  arisen  with  theTontaisin  Formosa.  The  mandarins 
had  been  exhibiting  their  usual  faithlessness.  At  their 
instigation  an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  British 
Missionary  Station,  and  the  local  authorities  had  seized 
the  camphor  stores  of  an  English  firm  trading  in  the 
island.  Some  months  had  been  wasted  in  negotiations 
with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  so  the  Consul  lost  patience 
and  appealed  to  the  British  Admiral.  Lieutenant 
Gurdon  of  the  gunboat  "  Algerine  "  landed  with  a 
couple  of  officers  and  twenty-three  men,  lay  in  ambush 
until  two  in  the  morning,  and  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  before  he  was  discovered.  By  daylight  he  had  so 
thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  fort  that  the  re- 
lieving force  brought  up  by  the  mandarin,  after  a  short 
engagement,  broke  and  fled,  leaving  our  "men  in  pos- 
session. Sir  Henry,  while  giving  all  praise  to  Gurdon 
for  his  pluck  and  promptitude,  was  naturally  annoyed 
that  his  own  "  pidgin  "  had  been  spoilt — he  had  been 
getting  together  a  nice  little  force  that  "would  have 
captured  the  Formosan  capital."  It  was  very  smart 
work,  no  doubt,  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  "  in 
spite  of  the  success  of  the  operations  "  there  arrived  in 
due  time  the  official  "wiggings"  from  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  and  that  the  two  officers 
enjoyed  "  the  distinction  of  being  traduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  Yes,  but  officialism  and  Parliamentary 
correctitude  are  more  formidable  in  the  bark  than  the 
bite.  Admirals  and  (iencrals  who  make  useful  mistakes 
of  this  kind  may  be  scolded  and  denounced,  but  they 
do  not  often  suffer  for  their  excess  of  energy  —the 
public  sees  to  that. 


A  NEGLECTED  CLASSIC. 

"Longinus  on  the  Sublime."     By  W.  Rhys  Roberts. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1899. 

"  T  ONGINUS  on  the  Sublime"  is,  in  England  at 
J — 4  least,  a  much  neglected  classic.  More  than  a 
century  ago  Gibbon  wrote  :  "  I  almost  doubt  which  is 
most  sublime,  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Gods,  or  Lon- 
ginus' Apostrophe  to  Terentianus  upon  it,"  and 
elsewhere  :  "  I  am  amazed  that  at  such  a  period,  in  the 
heart  of  Syria,  and  at  the  court  of  an  Eastern  monarch, 
Longinus  should  produce  a  work  worthy  of  the  best  and 
freest  days  of  Athens." 

Professor  Roberts  has  done  something  to  atone  for 
the  recent  neglect  from  which  his  author  has  suffered 
by  printing  a  carefully  selected  text  of  the  original 
together  with  a  very  scholarly  and  accurate  translation 
into  English.  The  translation  reaches  a  much  higher 
level  of  excellence  than  the  dissertations.  In  it  we 
have  abundant  evidence  of  original  thought  and  mental 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  translator  :  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  book,  though  unquestionably  valuable  by  way 
of  reference,  is  little  more  than  a  resume"  (freshly  stated, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  r^sum^)  of  results  at  which  others 
have  already  arrived.  Surely  the  writer  would  have 
done  better  to  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  go 
his  own  gate.  The  authorship  of  the  treatise  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  traditional  ascription  is  to 
"  Dionysius  Longinus."  Cassius  Longinus,  "  a  living 
library  and  a  walking  museum  "  (as  an  ancient  writer 
calls  him),  was  an  Alexandrian  neo-Platonist  of  the 
third  century  a.d.,  who  was  summoned  by  Zenobia  to 
Palmyra,  where  he  taught  her  Greek  literature.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.  His  full  name  was 
assumed  to  be  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus,  and  he 
was,  till  recently,  accepted  as  the  unquestioned  author. 
It  has  been  discovered  however  that  certain  important 
manuscripts  attribute  the  work  not  to  "  Dionysius 
Longinus  "  but  to  "  Dionysius  or  Longinus,"  while  one 
manuscript  has  the  frank  heading  "  avwv^ov  -n-epl  vipov;." 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  current  ascription 
is  purely  conjectural,  and  due  to  the  guess  of  some 
transcriber  that  either  one  of  the  four  Dionysii  or  else 
Longinus  was  the  writer  of  the  treatise.  Some  editors 
have  preferred  to  imagine  that  the  work  is  that  of  Theon 
or  even  of  Plutarch. 

The  present  translator  is  evidently  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  tractate  "on  the  Sublime"  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  early  writer  among  the  productions  of 
Longinus'  pen,  though  he  allows  that  it  might  con- 
ceivably have  formed  part  of  his  admittedly  genuine 
"Discourses  on  Literature"  (</>iA.oAoyoi  6//,iAtcu).  If 
the  reader  will  consult  in  the  original  Greek  the 
last  extant  sentence  of  the  "  De  Sublimitate  "  he  will 
see  how  naturally  the  treatise  would  take  its  place  as 
one  of  these  discourses,  and  if  he  goes  on  to  consider 
how  well  the  greatness  of  the  book  accords  with  the 
reputation  of  Longinus,  he  will  beg'in  to  wonder 
whether  the  ancient  conjecture  was  not  perhaps  after 
all  that  of  an  GEdipus  as  compared  with  the  slower 
methods  by  which  the  Davi  of  to-day  arrive  at  hesitating 
conclusions.  While  most  of  the  work  is  interesting 
rather  to  scholars  than  to  the  man  in  the  street,  one 
passage  in  the  book  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  any  reader.  The  eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  the 
eighth  chapter  run  thus  in  Professor  Roberts'  transla- 
tion :  "  Much  superior  to  the  passages  respecting  the 
Battle  of  the  Gods  are  those  which  represent  the  divine 
nature  as  it  really  is — pure  and  great  and  undefiled  ;  for 
example  what  is  said  of  Poseidon  in  a  passage  fully 
treated  by  many  before  ourselves  : — 
— Her  far-stretching  ridges,  her  forest-trees,  quaked  in 
dismay, 

And  her  peaks,  and  the  Trojans'  town,  and  the  ships  of 

Achaia's  array, 
Beneath  his  immortal  feet,  as  onward  Poseidon  strode. 
Then  over  the  surges  he  draw:  leapt  sporting  before 

the  God 

Sea-beasts  that  uprose  all  round  from  the  depths,  for 

their  king  they  knew, 
And  for  rapture  the  sea  was  disparted,  and  onward  the 

car-steeds  flew.* 

*  //.  xiii.  18,  xx.  60,  xiii.  19,  xiii.  27-29. 
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"Similarly  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  no  ordinary 
man,  having  formed  and  expressed  [tx^PW1  Ka£*4elIV€Vt 
but  is  not  the  emendation  lxPW€  Ka^f<prfvtv  convin- 
cing?) a  worthy  conception  of  the  might  of  the 
Godhead,  writes  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  laws, 
•  God  said  ' — what  ?  '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
feas  light;  let  there  be  land,  and  there  was  land.'" 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  cry  of  Ajax  :  "  iv 
$e  <j>a.ei  mi!  okecrcrov. " 

The  reference  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  certainly 
startling,  but  probably  the  quotation  is  not  at  first 
hand.  The  writer  of  the  "  De  Sublimitate  "  begins  his 
first  chapter  by  finding  fault  with  a  tract  of  one  Caecilius 
on  the  same  subject.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Cascilius,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  (if  we 
may  believe  Suidas)  a  Sicilian  by  birth  and  a  Jew  by  per- 
suasion. Caecilius  would  naturally  refer  to  Moses,  and  the 
later  writer  "on  the  Sublime"  would  equally  naturally 
make  use  of  his  reference — a  reference  in  any  case  more 
likely  to  be  appreciated  at  Tadmor  than  at  Rome. 
The  translator  has  some  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  treatise.  "The  Greek  title,"  he  says, 
"  .  .  .  does  not  convey  that  idea  of  abnormal  altitude 
which  is  often  associated  with  the  word  sublime.  The 
object  of  the  author  rather  is  to  indicate  broadly  the 
essentials  of  a  noble  and  impressive  style.  In  fact,  if 
,ve  were  to  describe  the  treatise  as  one  on  style,  or  even 
?n  literary  criticism  generally,  we  should  be  nearer  the 
nark  than  if  we  connected  it  solely  with  the  idea  of 
sublimity  '  in  the  narrower  sense." 

"  '  Sublimity,'  "  says  Longinus  (if  so  we  may  call 
lim)  "  is  a  certain  distinction  and  excellence  in  expres- 
sion."  He  then — to  summarise  Professor  Roberts' 
inalysis  of  the  work — proceeds  to  argue  that  natural 
jifts  in  this  direction  admit  of  regulation  by  art.  He 
lext  enumerates  certain  vices  of  style,  and  shows  how 
rue  sublimity  differs  from  spurious  imitations.  He 
^oes  on  to  indicate  five  sources  of  true  sublimity, 
'iz.  elevation  of  thought  founded  on  nobility  of 
:haracter  ;  vehement  and  inspired  passion  (the  details 
inder  this  head  being  however  reserved  for  a  separate 
reatise)  ;  figures  of  speech,  which  are  at  their  best 
vhen  the  fact  that  they  are  figures  passes  unnoticed  ; 
lobility  of  diction,  such  as  the  choice  of  appropriate  and 
triking  words  and  the  due  use  of  metaphors  and  similes  ; 
tnd  finally  the  elevation  that  is  shown  in  the  arrange- 
nent  and  disposition  of  words  into  sentences  and 
lauses.  The  work  concludes  with  a  magnificent  Reces- 
ional  in  the  form  of  a  wail  over  the  decadence  of  the 
.uthor's  contemporaries,  for  "sublimities  of  soul  fade 
nd  wither  away  and  become  contemptible,  when  men 
re  lost  in  admiration  of  their  own  mortal  parts  and 
imit  to  exalt  that  which  is  immortal." 

It  is  no  small  credit  to  the  translator  that  he  has  for 
he  first  time  put  into  the  hands  of  English  readers  a 
eally  adequate  version  of  an  author,  who  though,  like 
rheocritus,  born  out  of  due  time  has  yet  been  proclaimed 
.  classic  by  the  sure  sentence  of  the  whole  world, 
'semper  et  ubique  et  ab  omnibus  ;  "  of  an  author  to 
vhom  (as  he  says  himself  of  Homer,  Demosthenes  and 
Mato)  "the judgment  of  all  posterity— a  verdict  which 
nvy  itself  cannot  convict  of  perversity — has  brought 
nd  offered  those  meeds  of  victory  which  up  to  this  day 
:  guards  intact  and  seems  likely  still  to  preserve  '  Long 
s  earth's  waters  shall  flow,  and  her  tall  trees  burgeon 
nd  bloom.'  " 


'HE  FURTHER  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

'The  Story  of  the  Civil  War:  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  War  in  the  United  States  of  America  between 
1861  and  1865."  By  John  Codman  Ropes,  LL.D., 
&c.  Part  II.  The  Campaigns  of  1862.  London 
and  New  York  :  Putnam.  1898. 

COUR  or  five  years  ago  when  Mr.  Ropes  began  the 
L  history  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  con- 
olidated  the  United  States,  those  who  had  already 
allowed  him  through  his  previous  works  in  military 
istory  welcomed  his  new  effort  with  that  gratitude 
rhich  looks  for  favours  to  come.  They  were  not 
isappointed  in  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  and  when 
bey  have  read  the  second  they  will  again  congratulate 
tie  author  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 


a  task  most  unusually  difficult.     To  write  military 
history,  if  the  pen  be  taken  up  with  due  conscientious- 
ness and  sense  of  responsibility,  is  always  an  under- 
taking  beset   with   troubles.      The    records   of  the 
battlefield  are  almost  invariably  blurred  with  passion 
or  partisanship,  and  men  do  not  sit  down  with  judicial 
calmness  to  write  of  events  in  which  their  own  lives, 
and  perhaps  those  of  their  most  cherished  belongings, 
have  been  at  stake  ;  nor  when  a  fever  of  patriotism  has 
stirred  men's  hearts  do  they  soon  again  settle  down  to 
their  even  beat.    No  man  has  seen  the  whole  of  even 
one  battle,  and  yet  every  actor  in  such  a  scene  scorns 
the  truth  of  any  account  but  his  own.    Thus  evidence 
conflicts  to  an  astonishing  degree  when  that  on  which 
military  history  rests  is  shifted,  and  the  narrator  has 
always  to  disbelieve  some  eye-witnesses,  and  occasion- 
ally finds  it  difficult  to  believe  any.    He  has  to  exercise 
a  nice  judgment,  and  weigh  probabilities.    Now  of  all 
war  perhaps  that  of  the  great  Secession  in  America  is  the 
one  where  the  difficulties  we  have  touched  on  were  most 
apparent.    Passion  on  either  side  ran  unprecedentedly 
high.    The  period  of  time  covered  is  immense.  The 
mass  of  documentary  evidence   even   of  an  official 
character  is  enormous.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a 
large  number   of  the   chief  officers   engaged  wrote 
reminiscences,  memoirs,  essays,   and  histories  about 
the  scenes  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  and  that  such 
productions   are   all   very   naturally    tinged   by  the 
personal  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  authors,  and 
we  may  well  understand  how  the  task  before  him, 
part  of  which  is  still  undone,  may  have  dismayed  an 
author.   Mr.  Ropes  is  however  remarkably  well  equipped 
for  the  labour  he  has  undertaken.    The  characteristic 
of  all  he  writes  is  a  power  of  detachment  which  places 
him  outside  the  sphere  of  politics  or  personal  interests. 
He  speaks  like  a  judge  giving  judgment,  and  never 
does  he  let  a  suspicion  of  bias  vitiate  the  transparency 
of  his  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose.    Of  Lee  he 
more  than  once  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admira- 
tion.   Clearly  he  appreciates  Stonewall  Jackson  almost 
as  much  as  does  Colonel  Henderson  himself.  Morgan, 
Forrest,  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  are  given  all  the  credit 
they  deserve.    Halleck,  McClellan,  Grant,  Pope,  and 
Burnside  gain  no  side  wind  of  favour  because  they 
fought  on  the  other  side.    It  would  be  against  human 
nature  that  we  should  find  so  remorseless   a  critic 
speaking  with  enthusiasm  of  what  the  talents  of  the 
Southern  generals  enabled  them  to  accomplish  in  the 
face  of  a  vast  superiority  against  them.     But  sound 
historians  are  never  enthusiastic,  they  are  too  difficult 
to  satisfy  for  that,  and  if  Mr.  Ropes  indulges  in  no 
pagans  over  the  second  Manassas,  or  Fredericksburg, 
neither  does  he  wax  rhetorical  about  Malvern  Hill,  nor 
will  he  do  so,  if  we  read  his  temperament  correctly, 
over  Gettysburg  or  the  final  triumph  of  the  side  he 
belongs   to.     But  this  volume  and   the   one  which 
preceded  it  have  more  than  a  colourless  impartiality, 
excellent  as  such  a  quality  in  a  military  historian  is,  to 
attract  the  reader.    Mr.  Ropes  is  scarcely  less  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  style  than  on  his  matter,  and  is  as 
felicitous  in  his  reticence  as  in  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  story  of  the  Civil  War  should  specially  appeal  to 
English  readers.  The  Confederate  States  were  numeri- 
cally far  inferior  to  their  foes.  They  had  lost  command 
of  the  sea,  or  to  speak  more  accurately  never  possessed  it. 
They  were  invaded  by  the  army  of  McClellan  acting 
from  a  secure  naval  base.  The  lesson  conveyed  by  the 
manner  in  which  Lee  and  the  Confederate  Government 
met  this  invasion  is  one  which  should  be  a  home  truth 
to  every  Englishman  who  cares  to  contemplate  a  vast 
foreign  army  in  this  country.  A  smaller  man  than  Lee 
would  probably  have  feared  to  take  offensive  action, 
would  have  fortified  Richmond,  would  have  held  out 
for  a  time  bravely,  but  would  inevitably  have  had  to 
surrender.  There  are  those  among  us  now  who 
imagine  London  might  be  saved  by  earthworks.  But 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  had  not  forgotten  how 
Napoleon  defended  France  in  1814,  and  in  place  of 
cowering  in  shelter  trenches,  they  made  mobility  com- 
pensate for  paucity  in  numbers,  and  in  place  of  waiting 
for  their  opponents  to  strike  struck  at  them.  The 
communications  of  the  Federal  armies  were  the  points 
threatened,  and  a  counter-advance  towards  a  vital  and 
sensitive  part  brought  the  inroad  of  the  Federals  to  a 
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standstill  more  effectually  than  the  deepest  ditches  and 
the  highest  parapets.  It  is  because  of  the  keen  sense 
of  the  strategical  position  exhibited  by  the  Southern 
generals  that  the  campaign  of  1862  supplies  so  valuable 
a  study  to  the  student.  True  the  Federals  made 
hideous  errors,  and  as  Mr.  Ropes  says,  the  fatal 
mistake  of  a  civilian  war  minister  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  action  endeavouring  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  generals  was  more  than  once  the  cause  of  disaster. 
True  it  is  too  that  Lee  and  Jackson  are  sometimes 
open  to  the  charge  of  rashness.  Their  combination 
previous  to  the  second  Manassas  is  an  example,  and 
Mr.  Ropes  has  not  failed  to  place  his  finger  on  the 
weak  part  of  their  generalship  in  this  respect.  But 
war  cannot  be  made  without  mistakes,  and  undoubtedly 
far  the  fewest  were  made  by  the  Southern  leaders.  It 
is  also  perhaps  questionable  whether  Mr.  Ropes  has 
given  Lee  sufficient  credit  for  his  estimation  of  the 
characters  of  those  who  opposed  him.  Something, 
sometimes  a  great  deal,  must  be  yielded  to  the  personal 
factor,  and  it  is  fair  when  an  operation  has  been 
successful  to  allow  a  general  to  take  credit  for 
having  accurately  calculated  on  this  element  amongst 
the  others.  The  courage  of  Lee  when  he  accepted 
battle  at  Antietam  was  amazing,  so  amazing  in  fact  that 
studying  the  situation  seven  and  thirty  years  after  the 
event,  and  viewing  it  in  the  cool  light  of  pure  reason, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  call  it  foolhardy.  But  while  con- 
demning Lee  we  may  also  suspect  that  he  would  not 
have  done  as  he  did,  had  a  man  of  greater  enterprise 
than  McClellan  been  opposed  to  him,  and  we  can  never 
accurately  know  how  far  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  influenced  the  great  Southern  general.  Again 
at  the  second  Manassas  his  course,  though  not  the  one 
which  scientific  coolness  would  have  suggested,  may 
really  have  been  as  wise  (because  of  considerations 
which  Lee  himself  could  alone  completely  reveal)  as  it 
was  successful.  On  points  however  such  as  these  we 
cannot  hope  that  all  men  will  think  alike,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  It  were  a  pity  that 
principles  and  rules  should  be  too  sternly  enforced,  lest 
vigour  and  originality  grow  hesitating  and  pedantic. 

In  the  western  theatre  of  the  war  at  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  pages  before  us  the  mismanagement  of 
Halleck  was  immense,  and  Mr.  Ropes  does  not  hesitate 
to  mete  out  to  him,  and  even  to  Grant,  the  temperate 
and  well-reasoned  criticism  which  he  extends  to  the 
actors  in  the  more  engrossing  operations  in  Virginia. 
Again  the  strategical  views  expressed  are  broad  and 
enlightened,  the  problem  is  placed  with  admirable 
directness  before  the  reader,  the  solution  indicated,  the 
working  out  of  it  by  the  generals  unerringly  dissected. 
It  is  in  the  realm  of  strategy  that  the  American  war 
is  most  instructive,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  Mr. 
Ropes  speaks  with  the  voice  of  an  authority.  Only 
once  or  twice  does  he  stoop  to  deal  with  tactics,  but 
when  he  does  so  his  stroke  is  no  less  sure  than  when  he 
is  taking  a  higher  flight.  What  he  has  to  say  on  the 
neglect  to  entrench  displayed  by  both  sides  during  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  war  is  excellent,  and  we  entirely  fall 
in  with  his  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Indeed 
we  might  say  the  same  of  practically  everything  of 
importance  in  this  volume.  We  shall  look  forward  to 
the  next  volume  with  impatience. 


RELIGIOUS  RHETORIC. 

"  The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.  Religion." 
By  Canon  Newbolt.     London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

THE  introductory  volume  of  "The  Oxford  Library 
of  Practical  Theology "  must  be  supposed  to 
indicate  the  spirit  which  will  inspire  the  whole  series  of 
succeeding  volumes.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained 
to  note  with  regret  that  Canon  Newbolt  exhibits 
throughout  an  attractive  and  in  some  respects  admir- 
able treatise  a  mental  attitude  towards  the  intellectual 
problems  of  the  age  so  rigid,  narrow,  and  unsympathetic 
as  to  destroy  the  hope  that  the  new  theological  vent  tiro 
which  he  inaugurates  Will  seriously  assist  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Christian  belief  and  the  modern  mind.  The 
conclusions  of  Biblical  crit ii  ism  are  throughout  referred 
to  with  contemptuous  dislike  :    it    is   not  obscurely 
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suggested    that    the   ultimate   author    of   the  new 
learning  is  the    Enemy   of  Souls.     The  traditional 
view  of  Israelite  history  is  accordingly  assumed  :  and 
not  rarely  pressed  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be 
described  as  gratuitously   ruthless.     "  Mysteries  lie. 
in  those  long  strings  of  names  which  form  the  genea- 
logies."   The  whole  issue  of  Christianity  is  bound  up 
with  accepting  positions  which,  it  is  certain,  are  in  the 
view  of  many  reverent  scholars  quite  incompatible  with, 
intellectual  self-respect.    It  is  evident  that  the  current 
conflicts  of  the  day  have  deeply  stirred  the  author's 
soul.     "Undenominationalism"  is  his  peculiar  bug- 
bear, and  he  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  belabour- 
ing it  with  rather  heavy  sarcasms.     No  doubt  the 
cumbrous  word  suggests  grave  mental  confusion  in  I 
those  who  adopt  it  as  a  religious  principle  :  but  Canon 
Newbolt   ought   to   remember   that    it   enshrines   a.  I 
genuinely  Catholic  idea.     The  famous  "  Quod  semper,  I 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus"  of  S.  Vincent  is  really  I 
the  formula  of  reasonable  undenominationalism.    The  I 
style  of  this  work  suggests  that  the  popular  taste  in  the  I 
matter  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  degenerating.     Canoa  I 
Newbolt  evidently  transfers  to  these  pages  the  tropes  | 
and  similes  and  other  rhetorical  devices  which  charm  I 
great  congregations  in  S.  Paul's.    It  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  possesses  an  amazing  fertility  of  imagination,  a  ] 
wealth  of  words,  and  a  remarkable  aptness  in  illustra-  J 
tion.    The  eloquence  is  copious  and  constant,  and  the 
"  purple    patches  "   are    many  :    but    he    frequently  < 
falls  into  the  pitfalls  of  urrchastened  rhetoric.  Over- 
elaboration  is  a  chronic  fault  which  must  be  endured,  . 
but  confusions  of  thought  are  a  serious  blot  in  a  book  ' 
dealing  with  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.    Thus.  ! 
the  chapter  on  orthodoxy  is  vitiated  by  a  pervading  J 
confusion     between    "  dogmatic    distinctions  "     and  J 
"  spiritual  phenomena."    False  analogies  are  not  in-  < 
frequent,  and  sometimes  they  involve  grave  fallacies, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  rigorous  training  of  the 
artist  is  described  as  parallel  to  the  rigid  and  minute  ■ 
orthodoxy  of  the  true  believer.    Mixed  metaphor  is  not 
unknown.    We  read  of  "the  human  outfit  undeflected  > 
by  error,  unstirred   by  passion,    moving   in  perfect 
harmony   and   subservient   energy,    and   in    submis-  . 
sion   to   the   divine   will " — a   most   impossible   and  ! 
grotesque    collocation    of    ideas.     Bathos    is  not 
avoided — e.g.   "Life  is  either  good  or  bad  morally;- 
you  cannot  talk  of  a  fairly  fresh  egg " — and  this  in 
immediate  context  with  a  reference  to  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ.     It  is  hardly  reverent  to  speak  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  "  leaping  down  into  the  world  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost."     It  borders  on  the  ludicrous  to  describe 
souls  as  "spinning  down  the  abyss  of  sin;"  and  it 
baffles  understanding  to  be  warned  against  "  the  petty 
larceny  of  murmuring."    We  cannot  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  of  "environment"  on  p.  20  and 
p.  64.    These  are  grave  faults,  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  intellectual  inadequacy  already  alluded  to,  they 
do  not  give  a  favourable  impression  of  "The  Oxford. 
Library  of  Practical  Theology."    We  hope  that  the 
forthcoming  volumes  of  the  series  will  be  marked  by  a 
robuster  logic  and  a  more  chastened  style.    The  flowers 
of  popular  rhetoric  are  out  of  place  in  handbooks,  which* 
though    intended    to    be    popular,    are  professedly 
academic. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

"Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America  in  Relation  to 
the  Religious  History  and  Mental  Development  of 
Mankind."  ByJeremiahCurtin.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  1898. 

MR.  CURTIN'S  book  is  the  result  of  a  journey  to 
California  made  with  the  express  purpose  of 
collecting  the  folk-tales  and  myths  of  such  Indian  tribes 
as  still  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The 
tribes  among  whom  he  worked  are  the  Wintus  and 
Yanas,  whose  only  experience  of  the  influence  of  the 
white  man  seems  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion.    Indeed  the   massacre  of  the  inoffensive  and 

industrious  Yanas  in  1SO4,  as  described  by  Mr.  Curtin, 
is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  the  history  of 
modem  America.  Two  parties  of  whites  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  unsuspecting  natives,  and  men,  women  and 
children  were  ruthlessly  murdered.  The  tribe  which  had 
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reviouslv  numbered  about  three  thousand  individuals 
now  reduced  to  a  small  remnant. 

This  remnant,  however,  still  retains  a  recollection  of 
le  leg-ends  and  folk-lore  of  its  ancestors.  When  we 
:ad  the  long  and  elaborate  stories  that  have  been 
rinted  by  Mr.  Curtin,  some  of  which  come  from  the 
Vmtus  and  others  from  the  Vanas,  it  is  difficult  to 
:sist  the  suspicion  that  they  have  been  "  cooked  "  for 
uropean  consumption.  Mr.  Curtin  does  not  tell  us 
cactJy  how  he  collected  them,  whether  the  narrators 
slated  them  in  English,  or  whether  his  knowledge  of 
le  Indian  dialects  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
;rvices  of  a  dragoman.  Nor  does  he  say  how  he 
icceeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives  to 
ich  an  extent  as  to  induce  them  to  confide  to  him  their 
icred  legends.  That  the  stories  are  genuine,  how- 
ler, we  cannot  doubt.  Mr.  Curtin  is  a  scientific  folk- 
rist,  and  a  fellow-writer  with  Major  Powell,  the  able 
jd  accomplished  head  of  the  Smithsonian  bureau  of 
hnology.  The  myths,  moreover,  bear  upon  them 
1  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  throw  light  upon 
uch  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure  in  the  creation- 
ories  of  the  more  civilised  Mexicans. 
Mr.  Curtin  has  a  theory,  partly  suggested  by  the  folk- 
re  of  the  North  American  Indians,  partly  intended  to 
:  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  latter.  He  believes 
lat  throughout  the  American  continent  the  surviving 
yths  and  folk-tales  of  the  primitive  population  belong 
>  a  single  system,  and  that  in  this  system  we  have  the 
lilosophy  of  primitive  man  all  over  the  world.  This 
trliest  stratum  of  thought  in  which  man  attempted  to 
cplain  the  nature  and  origin  of  what  he  saw  around 
m  has  been  obscured  or  lost  in  the  mythologies  that 
ive  come  down  to  us  from  the  nations  of  the  old 
orld  ;  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  mythologies  of 
gypt  and  Babylonia,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  give  us  a 
impse  of  the  beliefs  upon  which  they  rest  and  the  con- 
ations from  which  they  started.  They  belong  to  a 
condary  system  of  philosophic  and  religious  thought 

which  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  primal  system 
irvive  without  being  understood.  If  we  would  know 
hat  this  primal  system  was  like  we  must  turn  to  the 
)original  folk-tales  and  myths  of  America. 
The  theory  is  bold  and  wide-reaching,  and  must  be 
ckoned  with  by  future  writers  on  religion  and  folk- 
re.  Man  everywhere  has  been  cast  in  the  same 
ould  ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived  in  the 
irlier  days  of  his  history  must  have  been  everywhere 
uch  the  same.  The  ideas  of  children  about  the  world 
ound  them  have  a  striking  similarity  whatever  may  be 
ie  race  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  mind  of  the  child 
fleets  to  a  certain  extent  the  mind  of  primitive  man. 
he  philosophy  of  the  "Creation  Myths  of  Primitive 
merica "  rests  upon  certain  conceptions  of  beliefs 
hich  were  probably  once  common  to  mankind.  One 

these  is  the  belief  in  transformation  ;  another  the 
;lief  in  a  succession  of  creations,  or,  what  is  practically 
ie  same  idea,  in  the  destruction  of  a  past  order  of 
tings. 

The  belief  in  transformation  or  metempsychosis  is  due 

I  the  fact  that  continuity  of  existence  is  dependent  on 
emory.  We  know  that  we  existed  ten  years  ago 
:cause  we  remember  certain  incidents  in  our  life  both 
ten  and  in  the  intervening  time  ;  should  the  record  be 
;stroyed  or  broken  the  inward  assurance  of  our 
[entity  is  destroyed  or  broken  also.  And  in  the  case 
:  the  savage  the  breaks  in  the  record  are  numerous, 
he  dreams  in  which  he  fancies  himself  an  animal  or  a 
host  are  as  real  to  him  as  the  events  of  his  waking 
loments,  and  the  visions  produced  by  voluntary  or 
voluntary  fasting  are  even  more  real.  In  a  state  of 
caltation  the  "  medicine-man  "  is  for  a  time  in  the 
ime  condition  as  the  madman  who  believes  himself  to 
s  a  hare  or  the  handle  of  a  pump,  the  only  difference 
jing  that  whereas  when  the  madman  becomes  sane  he 
;ases  to  believe  in  his  transformation,  the  medicine- 
lan  when  his  trance  is  over  has  no  doubt  that  he  has 
een  transformed.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  trans- 
>rmation  is  hard  to  eradicate  even  when  primitive 
arbarism  has  been  left  far  behind.  There  are  still 
lenty  of  people  in  English  villages  who  believe  that 

II  old  woman  can  take  the  form  of  a  hare,  and  one  of 
ie  most  advanced  and  widely  spread  religions  of  the 
rorld  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  the  transmigration 


of  souls.  Nature  itself,  indeed,  encourages  the  belief. 
The  caterpillar  becomes  first  the  chrysalis  and  then  the 
butterfly,  while  the  acorn  develops  into  an  oak. 

The  belief  in  a  succession  of  creations,  again,  is  sug- 
gested naturally  by  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  The  sun 
sets  to  rise  again,  the  moon  is  eclipsed  only  to  reappear. 
Destruction  followed  by  a  new  creation  seems  the  law 
of  life  ;  the  seed  must  be  buried  in  the  ground  before 
the  corn  can  grow  and  ripen.  The  North  American 
myths  which  tell  of  the  maize-god,  slain  in  order  that 
he  may  rise  again  to  give  life  to  his  worshippers,  do 
but  embody  a  fact.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  the 
story  of  Coxcox,  the  Mexican  Noah,  has  been  borrowed 
from  European  missionaries  ;  deluges  were  among  the 
universal  experiences  of  primitive  mankind,  and  fitted 
in  with  the  conceptions  of  a  philosophy  which  rested,  or 
seemed  to  rest,  on  the  observation  of  nature.  We  meet 
with  stories  of  a  deluge  all  over  the  world,  and  by  the 
side  of  them  with  other  myths  which  describe  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race  and  its  subsequent 
re-creation.  By  the  side  of  the  Babylonian  account  of 
the  Flood  we  find  a  legend  which  declares  that  the  first 
creation  was  of  monsters  of  composite  shape  who  lived 
in  the  underground  world  of  darkness  and  were  even- 
tually exterminated  in  battle  ;  in  Greece  the  human 
race  was  born  anew  from  the  dragon's  teeth  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  ;  and  an  Egyptian  myth  told  how 
mankind  became  the  enemy  of  the  Sun -god  and  were 
slain  accordingly  in  countless  thousands. 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  element  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Curtin's  contention  that  in  the  primitive  myths  of  un- 
tutored America  we  have  an  earlier  stratum  of  thought 
and  philosophy  than  can  be  found  in  the  folklore  and 
mythology  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  the  latter  will 
consequently  receive  light  and  explanation  from  them. 
Conquest  and  migration,  and  above  all  the  antiquity 
of  civilisation  in  the  Old  World,  have  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  its  mythology 
and  get  back  to  the  ideas  which  lie  behind  it.  In 
America  we  have  a  better  chance.  For  centuries 
America  remained  unaffected  by  the  changes  and 
influences  which  moulded  the  human  mind  in  Europe  or 
Asia,  and  when  at  last  the  white  man  landed  in  it  he 
made  little  impression,  except  in  a  material  sense,  upon 
the  native  races.  Many  of  them  still  continue  to  resist 
his  influence  ;  their  myths  and  folk-tales,  their  beliefs 
and  philosophy  of  life  are  still  what  they  were  before  he 
came.  Undoubtedly  we  have  in  them  a  deposit  of  a 
more  primitive  character  than  is  obtainable  in  Europe 
or  Asia.  They  will  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
questions  which  folklorists  and  anthropologists  have 
been  asking,  and  teach  us  what  is  the  way  in  which 
primitive  man  observes  the  world  about  him,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  logic  which  he  uses.  That  they 
will  do  more  we  may  well  doubt.  The  elaborate  and 
really  interesting  stories  which  Mr.  Curtin  has  collected 
are  still  far  removed  from  the  beginnings  of  human 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  natural  enthusiasm  of 
their  collector  makes  too  large  a  claim  for  them  when 
he  would  assign  to  them  the  same  place  in  the  early 
history  of  human  thought  as  that  which  the  Hindu 
Veda  was  once  supposed  to  occupy.  The  very  fact 
that  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  present  creation  are 
regarded  in  them  as  re-incarnations  of  the  spirit-like 
inhabitants  of  a  former  world  implies  a  reasoned 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  transformation  and  life  out 
of  death.  It  brings  us  down  to  an  age  of  settled  life 
and  organisation,  when  the  more  quick-witted  members 
of  the  community  could  form  as  it  were  a  class  apart, 
giving  expression  to  the  philosophy  and  beliefs  of  the 
tribe  and  handing  down  the  lengthy  legends  which 
among  them  took  the  place  of  books. 


MORE  FROM  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

"  With  Nansen  in  the  North."    By  Hjalmar  Johansen. 

Translated  by  H.  L.  Brajkstad.    London  :  Ward 

and  Lock.  1899. 
"New  Climbs  in  Norway."     By  E.  C.  Oppenheim. 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1898. 
*"PHE  story  of  the  Nansen  expedition  would  not  have 
J-     been  complete  if  Johansen  had  not  given  to  the 
world  his  own  account  of  the  expedition.    It  is  true 
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that  these  duplicated  accounts  of  travels  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly tiresome.  The  finest  enterprises  may  become 
a  bore  under  the  stress  of  damnable  iteration.  Othello, 
if  he  was  a  wise  man,  did  not  tell  his  stories  twice  over 
to  the  listening  Desdemona.  But  in  this  case  there  is 
special  reason  for  the  second  narrative.  Johansen  was 
the  only  companion  of  Nansen  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  after  leaving  the  "  Fram,"  and  his  is  the 
only  corroborative  evidence  to  the  narrative  which 
Nansen  gave  the  world  in  his  great  book.  Norway  has 
looked  for  this  book  from  Johansen,  and  has  given  it  a 
welcome  only  second  to  that  given  to  Nansen's.  And 
we  do  not  think  that  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  over- 
rated the  interest  of  the  English  public  in  publishing  the 
excellent  translation  made  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Braskstad, 
himself  a  Norwegian  journalist  of  no  small  repute, 
resident  in  England  and  well  acquainted  with  our 
language. 

Mr.  Johansen  is  not  a  literary  man  either  by  training 
or  profession.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Norwegian 
army,  and  his  share  in  the  expedition  was  the  result  of 
the  sheer  spirit  of  adventure.  He  was  the  last  volunteer 
to  the  expedition,  and  came  aboard  the  "Fram"  just 
before  it  sailed  with  the  petition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  join.  Nansen  consented,  if  he  would  come  as  a 
stoker  :  and  it  was  in  the  stoke-hole  that  the  young 
lieutenant  spent  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  journey, 
until  the  "  Fram  became  stuck  in  the  ice,  and  stoking 
was  no  longer  necessary.  Then  he  was  told  off  to 
scientific  work  and  during  the  years  on  the  "Fram" 
he  did  so  well  that  Nansen  finally  chose  him  to 
accompany  him  on  the  sledge  expedition.  Nansen 
chose  well.  Johansen  fully  justified  the  selection,  and 
during  the  time  that  they  were  alone  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  whether  on  the  ice  or  in  the  winter-hut,  or  in 
the  kayaks  on  the  open  sea,  Johansen  proved  a  staunch 
friend  and  helper.  He  several  times  nursed  Nansen 
through  illnesses,  when  he  was  helpless  from  lumbago, 
and  he  took  his  full  burden  of  toil  and  anxiety. 
Nansen  supplied  the  ideas  of  the  expedition  :  but  he 
could  not  have  carried  them  out  without  the  help  ot 
Johansen.    That  is  why  his  story  is  acceptable. 

This  said,  we  shall  do  well  to  take  it  as  the  simple 
diary  of  a  simple  man,  who  stepped  from  the  army  to 
Arctic  exploration,  and  now  that  the  work  is  over  has 
gone  back  to  the  army  again.  Johansen  is  not  a 
scientific  explorer.  The  idea  of  the  expedition  was  not 
his,  and  he  makes  no  pretence  of  having  played  more 
than  a  subordinate  part.  He  does  not  possess  Dr. 
Nansen's  really  great  powers  of  narrative,  or  his  deep 
Northern  melancholy.  He  is  just  a  simple  wayfarer, 
recording  the  events  from  day  to  day,  dwelling  very 
much  on  trivialities,  but  always  readable  and  interesting 
because  he  is  dealing  with  an  heroic  performance. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal  too  much  about  bears, 
and  dogs  :  there  was,  if  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so, 
too  much  of  that  even  in  Nansen's  book.  We  do  not 
always  want  to  know  the  precise  place  in  which  a  bear 
was  hit,  or  the  precise  way  in  which  an  unfortunate  dog 
was  killed.  From  such  trivialities  we  turn  with  relief  to 
his  description  of  the  episodes  in  Nansen's  book  in 
which  Johansen  played  an  important  part.  We  all 
remember,  for  instance,  Nansen's  account  of  his  rescue 
of  Johansen  from  the  bear.  Here  is  Johansen's  own 
account  ofthe  same  incident  : — 

"  I  leant  down  toi  pick  up  the  drag-rope,  when  I 
suddenly  observed  an  animal  just  behind  the  kayak.  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  '  Suggcn,'  but  the  next 
moment  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  he,  but  a  bear 
sitting  in  a  crouching  position  ready  to  spring  at  me. 
Before  I  had  time  to  get  up  from  my  stooping  position, 
it  was  right  upon  me,  pressing  me  backwards  with  its 
two  legs  down  a  slight  incline  to  a  fresh-water  pool. 
The  bear  then  dealt  me  a  blow  on  the  right  cheek  with 
one  of  its  powerful  fore  paws,  making  the  bones  rattle 
in  my  head,  bul  fortunately  it  did  not  stun  me.  I  fell 
over  on  my  back  and  there  1  lay  between  the  bear's 
legs.  'Get  the  gun'  1  shouted  to  Nansen,  who  was 
behind  me,  I  saw  the  bear's  jaws  gaping  just  over  my 
head,  and  the  terrible  teeth  glistening.  As  I  fell,  I  had 
Seized  the  brute's  throat  with  one  hand,  and  held  on  to 
it  for  dear  life.  The  bear  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
at  this.  To  this  slight  delay  I  no  doubt  owed  my  life. 
I  had  been  waiting  for  Nansen  to  shoot,  and  I  noticed 


that  the  bear  was  looking  in  his  direction.  Thinking 
that  Nansen  was  taking  his  time,  I  shouted  to  him  as^ 
I  lay  in  the  bear's  embrace,  '  Look  sharp,  or  you'll  be 
too  late.' " 

No  one  who  heard  Nansen  tell  that  story  in  his 
lectures  will  ever  forget  the  effect  it  produced  on  his 
audiences.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  is  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  Nansen  literature,  if  it  is  taken  at  its  right 
value  as  the  simple  diary  of  his  companion  in  peril: 

Another   book  of  adventure  dealing  with  the  Fad 
North,     though    less   far    by   many    degrees  than" 
Johansen's,  is  Mr.  Oppenheim's  account  of  his  climbs  - 
with  a  friend  in  the   Sondmore  district  of  Norway. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  and  his  friend  took  the  very  wise  course 
of  devoting  themselves  thoroughly  to  one  district,  and  I 
climbing  all  the  mountains  within  reach.    They  were  j 
both  expert  climbers,  and  they  ascended  several  virgin,'! 
peaks.    Several  of  their  climbs  seem  to  have  been  i 
really  full  of  interest.   Climbing  in  Norway  should  have 
a  great  future.    Nowhere  else  is  such  good  climbing 
to  be  found  on  so  low  a  level :  while  the  climbs  can 
often  be  approached  by  boat.    The  present  book  does 
not  aim  at  being  exhaustive,  or  at  any  high  value  from 
a  literary  or  scientific  standpoint.    But  it  is  a  cheerful 
holiday  record  of  plucky  adventure,  well  worthy  of 
Englishmen. 

TWO  GOOD  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Raphael."  By  H.  Knackfuss.  Translated  by  Campbell 
Dodgson,  M.A.  With  128  illustrations.  London  : 
H.  Grevel.     1899.    (Monographs  on  Artists.) 

"  Lees  Tiepolo."  Par  Henry  de  Chennevieres.  75  illus- 
trations. Paris  :  Librairie  de  l'Art.  (Les  Artistes 
Celebres.) 

THE  former  of  these  books  is  the  first  number  trans- 
lated into  English  of  an  admirable  German  series 
of  handbooks  dealing  with  great  artists.  Among  those 
that  have  already  appeared,  nearly  forty  in  number,  are 
volumes  dealing  with  Holbein,  Rubens,  Menzel,  Pintu- 
ricchio,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  them  made 
available  for  English  students  who  are  not  all  able  to 
tackle  the  original  language.  The  general  editor,  and 
author  of  the  present  number,  is  Professor  Knackfuss  ' 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Cassel.  The  features  of  the 
series  are  a  well-informed  summary  of  the  facts,  re- 
markable cheapness,  and  most  valuable  of  all,  a  great 
wealth  of  illustrations,  including  drawings  as  well  as 
pictures  and  giving  students  a  review  or  catalogue  by 
reproduction  of  the  master's  most  important  work. 
The  English  series  most  nearly  corresponding  is  that  of 
the  "  Portfolio  "  monographs,  and  we  can  best  give  an 
idea  of  the  present  number  by  comparing  it  with  Mrs. 
Ady's  "  Raphael."  That  work  occupies  two  numbers 
of  the  "Portfolio"  series.  The  German  handbook 
gives  between  two  boards  the  same  quantity  of  text  and 
more  than  double  the  number  of  illustrations  at  a  smaller 
price.  The  English  work,  it  is  true,  includes  several 
photogravures  among  its  illustrations,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  book,  greater  quantity  of  illustrations 
and  greater  cheapness  are  an  advantage.  In  one 
rather  essential  point  the  German  book  is  wanting  ;  itw 
has  no  index. 

Professor  Knackfuss  is  not  at  all  original,  nor  even 
very  sensitive.  As  opposed  to  Mrs.  Ady,  who  follows, 
on  disputed  points,  the  lead  of  Morelli,  he  stands  by 
Bode  and  the  Germans.  But  his  account  ofthe  Master's 
life  and  work  is  just  what  is  wanted  as  an  introduction 
to  more  special  study.  It  is  well  translated  by  Mr, 
Dodgson  of  the  Print-room.  We  regret  only  the  want 
of  an  index  already  noted,  of  a  bibliography,  and  of  a 
list  of  undisputed  works. 

The  Knackfuss  series  includes  a  number  on  Tiepolo, 
but  that  is  not  yet  translated.  English  readers,  who 
shun  German,  will  find  in  the  French  book  named  above 
an  account  of  the  great  decorator  and  his  sons  and  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  their  work.  Of  late  years* 
this  work  has  received  the  admiration  it  deserves, 
Giambatlista  Tiepolo  standing  to  Veronese  in  some- 
thing like  the  relation  of  Yandyck  to  RubenS,  the 
elegant  disciple  of  a  robust  master.  M.  de  Chennevieres, 
late  of  the  Louvre  Museum,  sums  up  the  result  of 
recent  researches  on  the  part  of  various  writers,  of 
whom  he  appends  a  bibliography. 
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ACROSS  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  DESERTS. 

"  Spinifex  and  Sand."  A  narrative  of  five  years' 
pioneering'  and  exploration  in  Western  Australia. 
By  the  Hon.  David  W.  Carnegie.  London  :  Pearson. 
1898. 

MR.  CARNEGIE  is  young,  and  the  world  lies  before 
him.  But  he  has  already  placed  to  his  credit  one 
piece  of  work  which  many  men  of  twice  his  years  would 
be  proud  to  number  among  their  achievements.  His 
journey  across  the  great  desert  of  Western  Australia 
was  in  every  way  a  notable  piece  of  pioneer  exploration, 
and  "  Spinifex  and  Sand  "  not  only  permits  us  to  follow 
Mr.  Carnegie's  caravan  across  the  great  thirst  land,  but 
enables  us  to  understand  why  the  journey  was  under- 
taken and  how  it  was  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  In 
company  with  another  younger  son — the  present  Lord 
Douglas  of  Hawick,  then  Lord  Percy  Douglas — Mr. 
Carnegie  went  out  in  1802  to  Western  Australia  to 
make  his  fortune.  Neither  he  nor  his  "chum"  appears 
to  have  had  any  remarkable  success  in  this  particular 
direction.  They  would  probably  have  done  better,  from 
the  financial  point  of  view,  if  they  had  taken  them- 
selves to  the  West  End  of  London,  and  made 
occasional  expeditions  into  the  City  ;  but  we  cannot 
profess  to  waste  any  sympathy  on  them  on  that  account. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Carnegie  represent  himself  as  a  fit 
object  for  commiseration.  He  tells  with  great  good 
humour  of  his  early  struggles,  how  in  his  hard-up  days 
his  Christmas  dinner  consisted  of  "  dried  apples,"  with 
the  same  delicacies  for  breakfast  and  tea  ;  how  he 
worked  at  Bayley's  famous  find  as  a  surface  hand  at 
£2  los-  a  week,  and  rode  from  Coolgardie  to  Perth  as 
part  of  the  Gold  Escort.  He  made  two  prospecting 
journeys,  the  first  of  which  was  unsuccessful,  but  the 
second  resulted  in  a  "  find  "  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  the  design  that  had  been  forming  in  his  mind  since 
he  first  set  foot  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  evidently  a  born  "traveller."  The 
fascination  of  the  bush  had  got  into  his  blood,  and 
after  a  short  run  home  he  returned  to  Australia  in  the 
Spring  of  1896,  and  began  his  preparations  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  great  desert  which  Warburton,  Forrest, 
Giles,  Lindsay,  and  others  had  crossed  from  east  to 
west,  or  west  to  east,  though  a  vast  area  still  remained 
unvisited  by  any  white  man.  This  vast  area — some 
150,000  square  miles  in  extent— is  described  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  as  "  bounded  on  the  north  by  Warburton's 
Great  Sandy  Desert,  on  the  south  by  Giles's  Desert  of 
Gravel  (Gibson's  Desert),  on  the  west  by  the  strip  of 
well-watered  country  between  the  coast  and  the  high- 
land in  which  the  rivers  rise,  on  the  east  by  nothing 
but  the  imaginary  boundary  line  between  West  and 
South  Australia,  and  beyond  by  the  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin  telegraph  line."  The  route  he  proposed  to 
follow  was  north  by  east,  from  Coolgardie  to  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Kimberley  district,  some  thousand  miles  in 
a  bee-line.  An  insatiable  curiosity  to  "  know  what 
was  there,"  joined  to  a  desire  to  be  doing  something 
useful  to  his  fellow-men,  was  his  chief  incentive,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  the  hope  that  somewhere  in 
this  vast  unknown  there  might  be  found  auriferous 
country  which  might  repay  the  expenses  of  its  discovery 
and  something  more.  In  this  last  hope  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  his  journey 
has  at  least  served  one  useful  purpose  ;  for  it  has 
demonstrated  that  the  gold  belt  does  not,  as  some 
sanguine  persons  had  supposed,  extend  from  Cool- 
gardie to  Kimberley.  This,  however,  he  did  not  know 
when,  on  a  July  morning,  with  three  white  com- 
panions and  a  native  "boy,"  Mr.  Carnegie,  "near 
bursting  from  pride,"  watched  his  string  of  heavily 
laden  camels  take  the  northern  road  to  Menzies,  the 
first  stage  in  their  journey.  Five  months  later  they 
arrived  at  Hales'  Creek,  having  traversed  1,413  miles, 
the  last  days  of  their  journey  saddened  by  the  accidental 
death  from  a  gunshot  wound  of  one  of  the  white 
members  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Carnegie  admits  that  the  tale  he  has  to  tell  of 
those  five  months'  wandering  in  the  desert  is  not  so 
attractive  in  some  respects  as  the  stories  which  other 
explorers  have  brought  back  to  civilisation.  Natives 
were  rarely  encountered,  and  when  they  were  their 
services  had  to  be  impressed  as  guides  to  the  water 


pans  or  soaks  which  contained  the  scanty  water  supply 
of  this  arid  waste.  The  scenery  was  far  from  attrac- 
tive. "  I  can  imagine  anyone,"  Mr.  Carnegie  says, 
"  as  being  suddenly  placed  on  stony  ground  with  a 
vast  plain  of  waving  spinifex  spreading  before  him — 
a  plain  relieved  occasionally  by  the  stately  desert 
oak,  solemn,  white,  and  mysterious — saying,  '  Ah  ! 
what  a  charming  view — how  beautiful  that  rolling 
plain  of  grass  !  its  level  surface  broken  by  that 
bold  sandhill,  fiery  red  in  the  blaze  of  sun.'  But 
when,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month  must  be  passed  always  surrounded  by  the  hateful 
plant,  one's  sense  of  the  picturesque  becomes  sadly 
blunted."  It  is  distinctly  a  feather  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
cap  that  writing  of  a  country  so  monotonous  he  has 
escaped  monotony  in  his  narrative.  The  book  is  closed 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will  yet  be 
heard  of  in  the  world  of  travel  and  exploration. 


NOVELS. 

"  Rose  a  Charlitte  :  an  Acadien  Romance."  By  Marshall 
Saunders.    London  :  Methuen.  1899. 

Whether  the  author  of  this  idyll  of  Acadie  be  man  or 
woman — a  point  upon  which  we  are  doubtful — it  was  a 
happy  inspiration  which  sent  him  (or  her)  to  the  country 
of  Longfellow's  Evangeline  for  story,  characters, 
and  scenery.  In  the  district  round  what  was  once 
Grand  Pre"  "the  beautiful  village  and  home  of  the 
happy  "  so  cruelly  desolated  long  ago  by  the  British,  is 
now  a  community  descended  from  the  exiles  who,  after 
their  wanderings,  returned  to  their  original  home.  It 
cherishes  its  old  French  customs,  speaks  an  Acadien 
French,  or  a  childish  English,  as  it  may  happen,  retains 
glowing  memories  of  its  ancient  oppression  and  sings 
of  Evangeline,  and  yet  is  warmly  loyal  to  the  nation 
that  oppressed  its  ancestors.  Here  Vesper  Nimmo,  the 
descendant  of  an  officer  who  took  part  in  the  expulsion, 
meets  Rose  a  Charlitte  the  Evangeline  of  Sleeping- 
Water  Bay.  They  love  and  are  separated,  and  under 
changed  conditions,  and  with  happier  result,  though 
after  much  tribulation,  the  old  story  of  Evangeline  and 
Gabriel,  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith,  is  repeated.  The 
more  prosperous  wooing  of  Agapit  and  Bidiane, 
amusing,  yet  in  artistic  harmony  with  the  main  love 
interest,  goes  on  side  by  side  with  it.  It  is  a  graceful, 
pretty,  well-written  story  ;  not  strong  in  motive, 
character,  or  action,  and  weakest  in  humour  which 
seems  essentially  feminine.  The  literary  analogy  to 
Longfellow's  Evangeline  is  an  attractive  element  in  the 
book.  Apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  story 
the  picturesque  modern  Acadien  community  is  well 
worth  reading  about. 

"A  Semi-Detached  Marriage."    By  Arabella  Kenealy. 
London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 

There  is  a  certain  self-conscious  smartness  in  the 
title  "A  Semi-Detached  Marriage."  But  though  the 
same  note  pervades  the  whole  story  its  essential  parts 
are  of  most  sterling  and  excellent  stuff.  The  hero, 
being  troubled  with  scruples,  partly  unhealthy  but 
mostly  selfish  against  matrimony  as  an  institution, 
elects  to  modify  it  by  living  in  a  separate  house  from 
his  bride.  Miss  Kenealy  has  lately  voiced  views  which 
he  who  runs  may  read  on  the  subject  of  the  New 
Woman.  But  she  has  at  least  shown  that  she  can 
draw  a  most  charming  and  womanly  heroine  on  the  old 
lines.  Celia  in  her  freshness  and  fragrance  is  like  a 
hardy  little  flower.  She  consents  to  the  semi-detached 
arrangement  without  realising  its  significance.  But  her 
slow  awakening  to  knowledge  is  full  of  grave  power. 
From  this  point  indeed  the  story  gains  a  robustness 
which  goes  far  to  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  present  year's  novels. 

"  A  Bride  of  God."    By  Conrad  Hawthorne  Carroder. 
London  :  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  1899. 

When  a  novelist  starts  by  taking  his  heroine  to  a 
convent  where  a  copy  of  Calderon's  chaste  work, 
selected  for  a  national  possession  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest,  is  hung  in  the  "  Chapter  Room"  as 
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an  example  of  renunciation  to  neophytes,  the  reader 
prepares  himself  to  find  what  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
summed  up  as  the  Ancient  Faith  treated  with  some 
richness  of  detail  and  fertility  of  imagination.  Where- 
fore should  he  attempt  to  follow  the  Bride  of  God 
through  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  close  print, 
which  we  are  far  from  recommending  him  to  do,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  such  incidents  as  the 
kidnapping  of  an  escaped  nun  from  her  husband,  and 
her  reconveyance  to  the  convent  enclosed  in  a  coffin, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Jesuit,  disguised  as  a  van- 
driver. 


NEW   BOOfcS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum 
(Bloomsbury)."  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.  1899. 
This  little  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  British 
Museum  literature.  In  concise  but  very  practical  form,  it  con- 
tains treasures  of  knowledge,  which  will  be  useful  alike  to 
visitors  and  to  students.  After  a  general  introduction  giving 
the  principal  data  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  Museum,  Sir 
Edward  Maunde  Thompson  takes  us  round  the  several  rooms, 
'pointing  out  the  main  objects  of  interest  in  each,  and  heading 
and  interspersing  his  descriptions  with  capital  notices  which 
throw  most  valuable  light  on  the  monuments  exhibited.  These 
notices  are  encyclopaedic  without  being  pedantic,  and  will  be  a 
great  help  towards  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
marvels  contained  in  the  great  National  Collection.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  notices  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  on  the  Mausoleum 
Room,  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Galleries,  and  on  the 
Gallery  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  A  very  much  condensed  but 
most  complete  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  printing  is 
given  as  an  introduction  to  the  King's  Library.  Nobody 
visiting  the  British  Museum  should  be  without  this  guide. 


Dry  Fly  Fishing  in  Theory  and  Practice/ 
Halford.    London  :  Vinton.  1899. 


By  F.  M. 


Mr.  Halford  was  quite  right  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of 
his  interesting  book  on  a  most  delightful  and  refined  sport. 
This  edition  contains  a  new  chapter  on  the  sense  of  colour  in 
trout.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Halford  and  others  have  dis- 
cussed the  contention  that  fish  are  colour-blind  rather  more 
..seriously  than  they  need  have  done,  considering  that  no 
arguments  worthy  the  name  have  been  produced  in  support 
thereof.  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has 
made  some  experiments  which  go  to  show  that  in  the  eye  of  a 
trout  there  actually  does  exist  an  organ  answering  to  that  in 
human  beings  believed  to  be  a  colour-sense  one.  It  would,  in 
any  case,  be  just  as  easy— and  indeed  much  easier — to  advance 
arguments  designed  to  show  that  trout  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  shade  ;  for  sometimes  they  can  be  taken  with  dry  olive  duns 
of  a  great  variety  of  shades.  The  illustrations  of  natural  flies 
in  the  present  are  a  distinct  improvement  on  those  in  the 
earlier  edition,  and  they  are  decidedly  good  ;  one  sees  May- 
flies, however,  on  various  streams  of  a  larger  size  than  those 
represented  on  Plate  XVI. 

"The  Story  of  Rouen."    By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  Illus- 
trated by  Helen  M.  James  and  Jane  E.  Cook.    London  : 
Dent  and  Co.  1899. 
On  the  whole  a  well-informed  survey  of  a  city  of  great 
traditions,  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  capable  of 
awakening  strange  and  stirring  reflections  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.    The  illustrations  are  admirable  as  the  maps  are 
useful  ;  but  Mr.  Cook's  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  are  scarcely 
equalled  by  his  power  of  lucid  condensation. 

"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library."  English  Topography. 
Part  XI.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Milne,  M. A.  London:  Eliot 
Stock.    1 899. 

A  classified  collection  of  quotations  from  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  1731-1868,  referring  to  the  antiquities  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Suffolk.  The  study  of  our  social  history  as  well  as 
topography  is  splendidly  served  by  this  re-issue  of  Mr.  Urban's 
ever-delightful  and  unique  correspondence. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  506. 
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NOTES. 

One  of  the  gravest  of  the  possible  causes  of  friction 
between  Russia  and  England  has  been  removed.  The 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
have  been  settled  defining  the  respective  rights  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  matter  of  railway 
extension  in  China.  It  is  a  final  settlement,  and  may 
be  expected  to  clear  the  way  for  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  for  some  time  to  come.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  sometimes  acting  when  people  imagine  he 
is  doing  nothing. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  we  owed  our  greatness 
to  our  habit  of  talking  politics  after  dinner.  The  habit 
has  its  dangers,  as  Captain  Coghlan  and  the  United 
States  Government  have  discovered.  It  is  curious 
how  one  man  (or  one  nation)  may  steal  a  horse,  and 
another  may  not  look  over  a  hedge.  Had  an  English 
officer  made  Captain  Coghlan's  speech  (if  such  a  thing 
is  conceivable),  or  had  a  German  officer  made  it  about 
England,  there  would  have  been  war.  But  the 
Americans  are  treated  by  the  world  like  spoiled 
children,  and  as  the  Germans  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
choleric  Captain,  there  is  no  reason  why  anybody  else 
should.  We  do  not  however  envy  Captain  Coghlan 
his  position,  from  which  the  only  escape  is  by  accepting 
the  imputation  of  insobriety. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  not  got  the  guarantee  he  originally 
asked  for,  as  we  pointed  out  some  time  since  would 
probably  be  the  case  ;  still  he  will  be  in  a  position 
on  Tuesday  to  address  the  shareholders  in  the  Char- 
tered Company  in  a  quite  cheerful  tone.  The  confi- 
dence shown  in  him  by  the  City  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  public  appreciation  of  his  work,  which 
the  failure  to  get  all  he  wanted,  but  can  hardly 
have  hoped  for,  from  the  Government,  does 
not  at  all  invalidate.  He  will  now  go  back  to  Berlin 
with  hands  greatly  strengthened.  No  longer  will  the 
Kaiser  be  able  to  say  to  him  "  What  is  the  use  of  your 
talking  to  me  about  concessions  for  your  railway,  until 
you  can  show  me  you  have  got  or  can  get  the  money  to 
build  it?"  The  Kaiser  will  see  that  in  England  for 
projects  of  imperial  significance  money  can  be  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  Government. 


The  American  forces  in  Manila  seem  at  length  to  be 
tackling  the  situation  with  a  resolution  which  will  leave 
the  Filipinos  no  alternative  but  guerilla  tactics  or 
surrender.  In  the  fighting  at  Guingua  and  Calumpit 
the  losses  on  both  sides  were  necessarily  severe,  but 
the  Americans  won  in  each  case  largely  by  dint  of 
individual  daring.  Little  though  we  respect  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  United  States  in  the  campaign 
waged  impartially  against  Spain  and  her  rebel  depen- 
dencies, as  between  the  combatants  in  the  Philippines 
our  sympathies  must  be  with  the  Americans.  The 
Filipinos  have  to  be  beaten,  even  though  the  process 
involve  practical  destruction.  America  has  gone  too 
far  to  withdraw,  as  Aguinaldo  will  understand,  if  he  is 
the  astute  chieftain  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  earlier  efforts 
to  avert  the  extension  of  American  ambitions  to  the 
Philippines. 

The  axiom  that  the  great  waterways  of  Europe  shall 
be  free  avenues  of  commerce  has  been  reiterated  by 
nearly  every  treaty  during  the  century.  But  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  in  commissioning  Hungary  to 
make  an  open  door  of  the  Iron  Gates,  somewhat 
relaxed  this  principle  of  modern  international  law. 
Everyone  was  agreed  that  the  rocks  and  shallows 
between  Orsova  and  Turnu-Severin  were  an  intolerable 
obstacle  to  enormous  commercial  possibilities,  but 
when  the  new  works  were  inaugurated  with  all  pomp 
and  circumstance  in  1897,  it  was  foretold  that  the 
outlay  would  long  remain  unremunerative  unless 
practically  prohibitive  dues  could  be  collected.  This 
warning  is  now  finding  justification,  the  Hungarian 
Government  having  proposed  to  levy,  from  the  First  of 
May  next,  an  impost  of  10  kr.  on  ships'  tonnage  and 
90  kr.  on  every  ton  of  merchandise  passing  through 
the  new  canal,  coal,  stones  and  similar  goods  being 
alone  admitted  at  a  lower  rate. 

This  has  naturally  provoked  a  loud  outcry  among  the 
riparine  States,  who  perceive  that  they  will  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  before  the  construction  of  the  works. 
Roumania  detects  jealousy  of  her  grain  exports,  Servia 
espies  a  new  blow  at  her  pig-trade,  Bulgaria,  Germany 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  Austria  are  up  in  arms. 
If  it  were  merely  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  quick  return 
on  her  expenditure,  Hungary  would  still  be  defeating 
her  own  ends.  But  the  obvious  design  is  to  impede 
instead  of  developing  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  perpetuate  her  position  as  commercial  dog  in  the 
manger.  Moreover,  it  is  too  soon  to  grasp  profits,  for 
the  works  are  still  incomplete  and  navigation  has  by 
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no  means  yet  been  opened  up.  Even  when  it  is,  a 
far  more  moderate  impost  must  be  conceded,  and  it  wSl 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  demand  is  eight  and  . 
a  half  times  the  rate  of  the  tolls  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelmi 
Canal,  which  is  fifty  times  as  long  and  cost  nearly  five 
times  as  much  to  construct.  Hungary  is  violating  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  treaties  and  can  only  harm 
herself  thereby.  She  is  strong  enough  to  compete 
under  fair  conditions  and  need  not  despair,  even  without 
undue  favour,  of  constituting  Budapest  the  great  com- 
mercial port  of  Central  Europe. 

Detailed  information  respecting  the  Spanish  elections 
makes  it  clear  that,  despite  unusually  unctuous 
promises,  the  Government  has  resorted  to  even  greater 
lengths  of  corruption  and  intimidation  than  any  of 
its  immediate  predecessors.  Voting  papers  have  been 
concocted,  falsified  and  destroyed,  adverse  electors 
have  been  arbitrarily  detained  and  terrorised  wholesale, 
the  doubtful  or  indifferent  have  been  bribed,  cajoled, 
and  overawed  by  civil  guards,  and  all  with  a  cynicism 
rarely  rivalled  even  in  Spain.  Like  a  dishonest 
gambler,  the  Government  has  submitted  to  occasional 
losses  of  no  importance  in  order  to  inspire  confidence, 
but  even  this  has  been  done  so  grudgingly  that  none 
have  been  deceived.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
content  with  its  prowess  and  is  reduced  to  inventing 
fresh  Carlist  plots  in  order  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
zeal  of  its  partisans.  Meanwhile  Don  Carlos  remains 
at  Venice  and  Don  Jaime  at  Warsaw. 

A  very  inaccurate  version  of  the  state  of  Gibraltar 
finds  currency  and  even  some  ministerial  endorsement. 
No  doubt  accommodation  is  limited  upon  the  Rock 
and  many  of  the  older  houses  might  be  rebuilt 
with  advantage.  But  the  drainage  is  by  no  means  in 
a  reprobate  condition,  for  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  an  ex- 
ceptionally energetic  and  conscientious  governor,  has 
long  been  devoting  special  attention  to  its  perfection. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Rock  has 
attained  to  its  present  satisfactory  sanitation,  which 
compares  most  favourably  with  that  of  Malta,  and  offers 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  traveller  arriving  from 
Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  "Scorpions"  and  other  undesirable 
denizens,  for  whose  control  or,  if  possible,  removal, 
additional  powers  would  be  useful.  The  eloquent  fact 
remains  that  no  other  station  is  more  popular  both 
with  British  officers  and  men,  and  surely  they  are 
sufficiently  fastidious.  If  there  is  any  superfluous 
energy  at  the  Colonial  Office,  let  it  be  devoted  to  the 
regeneration  of  Malta,  which  remains  a  death-trap  of 
the  most  scandalous  kind. 

In  a  country  where  the  influence  of  a  single  man  is 
at  the  root  of  nearly  every  administrative  success,  the 
late  Sir  R.  Warburton  stood  high  among  the  true  rulers 
of  India.  A  singular  combination  of  qualities  deter- 
mined the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  Half  Afghan  by 
birth,  being  closely  related  on  his  mother's  side  to  the 
Amir,  educated  in  England,  holding  a  commission  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  afterwards  in  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  frontier  men  as 
one  of  themselves  and  endowed  with  the  insight, 
sympathy,  and  strength  of  character  without  which 
no  man  can  lead  and  rule  wild  tribes,  he  found  on  the 
North-West  frontier  a  field  for  his  talents  which  alone 
fitted  him  as  he  alone  fitted  it. 

For  over  sixteen  years  he  ruled  the  Khyber  and  its 
lawless  people  in  the  true  Eastern  fashion,  as  patriarch, 
judge,  and  general — conciliatory  where  concession  was 
harmless,  and  unbending  where  peace  and  order  de- 
manded stern  authority.  He  created  the  Khyber  Rifles 
out  of  the  bandits  who  preyed  on  the  traffic  with  Kabul 
and  employed  them  to  keep  the  dreaded  pass  as  safe 
and  open  as  a  turnpike  road.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  course  of  events  which  ended  in  the  Tirah  Campaign 
was  unfortunately  influenced  by  the  approach  of  his 
re  tirement.  The  end  of  his  career  is  characteristic  of 
another  aspect  Of  Indian  service.  Superannuated  at  a 
crisis  of  supreme  importance,  he  left  the  wild  frontier 
life  with  a  tardy  and  inadequate  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  to  die  in  the  quiet  obscurity  of  South 
Kensington. 


The  history  of  canal  irrigation  in  the  Panjab  shows 
.what  may  be  expected  from  the  great  project  now 
undertaken  on  the  Nile.  The  six  great  canals  treated 
as  productive  works  have  so  far  cost  about  six  millions 
sterling  to  construct.  Last  year  they  irrigated  5,214,000 
acres  which  produced  crops  valued  at  ten  millions 
sterling.  They  yielded  a  net  revenue  equal  to  io|  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  and  they  have  not  yet 
reached  their  full  extension.  The  Chenat  canal  opened 
in  1892-3,  and  still  unfinished,  already  pays  over  7  per 
cent.  It  has  brought  under  cultivation  a  vast  area 
which  was  practically  uninhabited  waste  six  years  ago, 
and  which  now  supports  a  prosperous  population  of  over 
200,000  souls  and  yields  each  year  crops  which  exceed  in 
value  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal.  Among  the  settlers 
is  a  military  colony  of  deserving  veterans  whose 
progeny  will  add  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  military 
classes. 

Western  Australia  is  before  us  in  regulating  by 
law  the  hours  of  labour  for  shop  assistants,  but  the 
Act  is  too  recent  yet  for  reports  as  to  its  operation. 
In  the  colony,  however,  the  proper  line  has  not  been 
taken.  Shops  are  to  be  closed  between  certain  hours 
of  the  morning  and  night  ;  with  some  extensions  for 
special  trades,  such  as  chemists.  This  limitation  re- 
stricts freedom  in  business  too  much  ;  the  better  way 
is  to  fix  a  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week,  during 
which  shops  may  be  open,  leaving  shopkeepers  to 
choose  their  times  within  that  limit.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Colonial  Act  for  women, 
young  persons  and  children,  who  are  not  to  be  kept 
in  or  about  a  shop  for  more  than  48  hours  a  week 
exclusive  of  meal  times. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  Government  of  undue  preci- 
pitancy in  deciding  to  subsidise  the  Pacific  Cable  scheme. 
Downing  Street  appears  to  have  hesitated  in  order  to 
weigh  the  alternative  proposed  by  the  companies  whose 
lines  connect  England  with  India  and  Australia.  But  the 
idea  that  an  all-British  line  to  the  Antipodes  via  the  Cape 
and  Mauritius  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Vancouver  to  Queensland  project  was  demonstrably 
false.  The  Pacific  Cable  is  essential  on  Imperial  grounds 
because  in  war-time  it  will  be  available  in  the  event  of 
the  Eastern  lines  being  cut.  The  apportionment  of 
the  cost  has  not  probably  been  finally  settled.  At 
present  four  Australian  colonies  agree  to  contribute 
four-ninths.  But  if  Australian  Federation  becomes  a 
fact  at  an  early  date  a  more  equitable  arrangement 
would  be  that  Australia,  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
should  each  accept  responsibility  for  a  third. 

Mr.  Balfour's  grip  of  the  problem  of  London  govern- 
ment is  quite  remarkable.  Hitherto,  he  has  not  been 
credited  with  any  particular  interest  in  London  questions, 
so  naturally  was  not  supposed  to  know  much  about 
them.  Either  way — whether  this  was  a  mistake  or 
whether  the  interest  and  erudition  now  displayed  have 
alike  been  got  up — the  credit  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  about 
equal.  To  master  the  intricacies  of  so  peculiarly  com- 
plicated a  subject  in  a  short  time  is  a  real  intellectual 
feat.  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  only  one  to  see  that  Mr. 
Stuart's  amendment,  so  far  as  it  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  a  name,  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  London  as  a  county.  To  treat  as  district  councils 
localities  of  the  population  and  rateable  value  possessed 
by  the  defined  areas  is  a  much  more  fictitious  pro- 
ceeding than  their  constitution  as  boroughs.  Grant 
that  they  are  not  boroughs  exactly  on  all  fours  with  pro- 
vincial municipalities,  that  the  Government  proposal 
involves  anomalies  ;  but  so  must  every  London  scheme, 
for  London  is  itself  an  anomaly  without  parallel  and 
without  precedent. 

How  little  the  Radicals  care  for  the  improvement  ot 
local  government  in  the  metropolis  is  seen  from  the 
drift  of  their  amendments,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
direction  of  diminishing  from  the  locality's  importance. 
This  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  The  only 
chance  of  better  government  is  better  men,  and  the  only 
chance  of  better  men  is  more  important  local  authorities. 
To  lower  them,  whether  in  name,  or  in  extent  of  area,  or 
in  number  of  population  (and  the  Opposition  tried  each 
in  turn)  is  a  move  directly  retrograde.    Nor  can  excuse 
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be  found  in  any  possible  danger  to  the  dignity  of 
London  as  a  whole  The  County  Council  preserved, 
that  question,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  does  not 
arise.  If  the  Government  could  have  seen  their  way  to 
enlarge  some  of  the  local  areas,  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  of  population  to  500,000,  for  our  part  we 
should  have  been  glad. 

Surely  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  answer  as  to 
the  Australian  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  wine  duties,  even  if  right  in  the  princiole  of  its 
policy,  was  needlessly  unsympathetic,  in  fact  was 
almost  vindictive  in  its  tone.  Very  many,  and  they 
a  steadily  growing  number,  will  think  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  was  wrong  in  principle.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  imperial 
federation  can  be  brought  about  at  all,  it  will  be  on 
trade  lines.  A  cut-and-dried  comprehensive  scheme  is 
probably  impossible  ;  but  opportunities  occur  from  time 
to  time  for  taking  a  step  in  that  direction  ;  and  this,  in 
our  view,  is  one  of  them.  In  point  of  revenue,  we 
should  lose  little  by  remission  or  abatement  in  favour  of 
the  Australian  wines.  Of  course,  your  orthodox  free 
trader  will  shudder  at  the  idea  of  colonial  wine  getting 
any  advantage  over  that  from  foreign  countries  ;  but 
the  faithful  of  that  flock  are  diminishing.  And  what  harm 
does  the  colonial  duty  on  wine  do  either  to  English 
consumers  or  growers  ? 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  ponderous  attempts 
to  make  fun  out  of  the  Primrose  League  inevitably 
suggested  a  contrast — suppose  Lord  Rosebery  or  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  been  there  instead  !  Sir  Henry's 
polemics  leave  the  impression  of  one  who  feels  that  he 
is  expected  to  make  fighting  speeches,  but  has  not 
much  fight  in  him.  Of  course,  he  had  nothing  new  to 
say  ;  he  could  only  advise  a  return  to  the  stale  old  paths 
of  hostility  to  the  Church  and  political  revolution — the 
Liberal  creed  of  thirty  years  ago.  Again  he  had 
nothing  to  say  of  the  legitimate  social  reforms,  on 
which  most  working-men  are  as  intent  as  they  are  in- 
different to  political  changes.  It  is  natural  that  Sir 
Henry  should  learn  nothing  from  modern  working- 
class  movements,  for  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ; 
but  surely  he  should  remember  the  lesson  of  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  "  something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  deserving  aged  poor,"  we 
pointed  out  that  the  announcement  was  of  doubtful  value 
since  "  something"  may  come  near  to  nothing.  It  has 
come  nearer  than  we  expected.  The  whole  question  has 
again  been  practically  shelved.  The  number  of  the 
new  committee — -17 — -and  the  terms  of  the  reference 
are  conclusive.  The  composition  tells  the  same  tale — 
of  the  House  of  Commons  memorialists  probably  only 
three  or  four  will  find  seats — and  now  that  Mr.  Chaplin 
is  made  chairman,  it  is  obvious  what  we  may  expect. 
Of  the  whole  transaction,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing except  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
probably  not  responsible — certainly  not  mainly  so. 

Presumably  Mr.  Chaplin's  fitness  for  the  post  of 
chairman  consists  in  his  logical  powers,  which  he 
recently  displayed  in  his  speech  at  the  Press  Club 
dinner,  when  he  claimed  a  great  triumph  over  the 
prophets  of  evil  from  his  volte-face  in  favour  of  the 
conscientious  objector,  because  the  number  of  children 
vaccinated  was  likely  to  show  an  increase.  Due  to 
what  ?  P2xactly  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  did 
not  in  any  way  involve  the  volte-face  objected  to,  and 
which  the  objectors  cordially  supported.  Possibly  a 
better  explanation  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Chaplin  may 
be  found  in  the  great  leisure  afforded  him  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  Parliament  with  the  London  Bill,  which 
any  other  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  now  be  piloting  through  the  House.  If  the 
Government  can  so  well  gauge  his  abilities  in  one 
capacity,  why  can  they  not  in  another  ? 

The  easy  passage  of  the  Secondary  Education  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords  is  now  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Not  a  single  amendment  has  so  far  been  moved, 
while  criticism  from  neither  side  has  been  destructive. 


We  doubt  the  religious  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  free 
inspection  of  denominational  schools,  turning  out  so 
great  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  apprehended. 
We  believe  in  fact  that  the  Government  in  order  to 
render  inspection  efficient  will  have  to  make  it  free  in 
the  long  run.  Technical  committees'  funds  are  already 
in  many  cases  pledged  up  to  the  hilt;  the  great 
public  schools  which  are  willing  to  be  inspected  for  the 
sake  of  others  will  "gib"  at  paying  for  it  as  well. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  made  a  good  point  in 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  filling  the  inspectorate 
with  men  of  the  highest  educational  qualities.  There 
must  be  no  suspicion  of  nepotism  about  the  new 
department  such  as  hangs  unpleasantly  about  South 
Kensington,  to  judge  by  Lord  Balcarres'  report,  the 
fairness  or  accuracy  of  which  we  are  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  question. 

The  case  against  the  London  School  Board  and  its 
claims  to  give  Secondary  education  has  moved  on  another 
stage.  On  Wednesday  last  the  auditor  sat  to  hear 
objections  from  ratepayers.  Mr.  Hales  of  ihe  Camden 
Science  and  Art  School  elected  to  bell  the  cat  by 
attacking  the  megalomaniac  policy  of  the  Board.  He 
had  little  difficulty  in  showing  their  theory  of  a  legal 
minimum  was  really  a  theory  of  indefinite  expansion, 
which  would  enable  them  to  institute  any  instruction 
they  pleased,  secondary,  technical,  and  even  univer- 
sity. In  opposition  to  this  "  tache  d'huile  "  theory  he 
made  out  a  strong  case  to  show  that  the  field  of  educa- 
tion within  which  the  Board  had  right  to  spend  grants 
or  rates  was  strictly  confined  by  the  limitations  of  Acts 
and  Codes.  The  matter  was  then  adjourned  till  17  May 
for  the  School  Board  to  reply.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  only  a  preliminary  skirmish,  whichever  way 
it  may  turn,  and  the  matter  will  have  to  be  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  Law  Courts. 

Unquestionably,  ^"2,198,250  is  a  large  sum;  but  a 
new  Thames  Tunnel  is  also  a  big  thing.  It  is  not  the 
large  outlay  on  equally  large  works  that  the  public, 
even  the  rate-paying  public,  object  to  ;  it  is  when  they 
have  nothing  to  show  for  their  money  that  they  object. 
So  there  will  probably  be  no  outcry  against  the  London 
County  Council's  decision  of  Tuesday  last  to  apply  to 
Parliament  next  Session  for  power'to  construct  a  tunnel 
under  the  Thames  for  foot  and  carriage  traffic  between 
Rotherhithe  and  Shadwell.  The  northern  approach 
will  be  situated  about  midway  in  the  distance  measured 
in  a  straight  line  between  the  Tower  Bridge  and  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  will  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
S.  Katharine's  Docks  and  the  London  and  the  Regent's 
Canal  Dock.  The  southern  approach  at  Rotherhithe 
will  be  near  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  and  approaches  will  be  about 
i£  mile.  The  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
was  drawn  from  both  parties,  we  are  glad  to  see. 

A  very  curious,  and  as  yet  unexplained,  medical 
fact  is  brought  out  in  the  most  recent  statistics  of 
the  Registrar-General  of  Births  and  Deaths.  While 
in  London  the  average  mortality  from  phthisis  at  all 
ages  of  both  males  and  females  is  higher  than  it  is 
outside,  yet  in  London  females  and  males  alike  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  but  especially 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  die  from  phthisis  less 
rapidly  than  they  do  in  the  provinces.  Males  however 
are  not  quite  so  favoured  as  females.  Better  hospital 
treatment  might  be  suggested  as  the  cause  were  it  not 
that  the  happier  condition  only  attaches  to  the  younger 
classes  of  patients.  We  may  hope  that  the  general 
improvement  shown  by  the  figures  points  to  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  phthisis  is  largely  a  pre- 
ventive disease. 

"The  Queen  was  the  head  of  the  Church  as  she  was 
the  head  of  the  Courts  and  the  Army  " — this  is  not  the 
statement  of  an  ignorant  local  preacher,  but  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mellor,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  addressed  to  a  great  meeting 
of  churchmen  held  in  Liverpool  last  Monday.  It  is  false 
historically  ;  grotesque  legally  ;  and  offensive  theologi- 
cally :  yet  one  need  not  doubt  it  was  sincerely  spoken. 
An  educated  man  would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  such 
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ignorance  on  any  other  subject,  but  where  the  Church 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  shame  in  an  opponent.  We 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Mellor  was  posing  as  the  Church's 
friend,  but  a  public  man,  who  makes  mistakes  so  gross 
and  so  misrepresents  the  position  of  the  Church,  even 
with  intent  to  benefit  her,  is  none  the  less  the  Church's 
opponent. 

In  one  of  Black's  novels,  if  we  remember  right,  a 
naughty  little  bov  can  think  of  no  worse  torment  for 
his  sister  than  to  hold  her  down  and  make  her  "say  a 
sweer. "  For  a  certain  order  of  mind  oaths  have  a 
wonderful  fascination  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Parker,  as  he  bawled  out  his  "  goddams  "  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  City  Temple,  "snatched  a  fearful  joy " 
from  the  mere  articulation  of  such  wicked  words.  We 
can  imagine  the  thrill  of  terror,  relieved  by  "  loud 
cheers,"  which  ran  through  the  godly  audience,  as  they 
heard  princes,  potentates  and  peers  denounced  in  what 
is  supposed  to  be  their  own  language.  Of  course  Dr. 
Parker  thought  that  he  would  shock  and  surprise  the 
world.  But  we  are  neither  shocked  nor  surprised, 
for  we  always  regarded  this  reverend  person  as  a  self- 
advertiser,  with  no  ideas,  and  the  forcible-feeble  vocabu- 
lary of  a  tub-thumper.  Otherwise,  he  must  have  seen 
the  inevitable  failure  rhetorically  of  invoking  damnation 
upon  anyone  from  a  Christian  pulpit.  Nor  would  he 
have  made  a  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  a  racing  man  and 
owner  of  racers,  the  vehicle  for  a  denunciation  of  similar 
tastes  in  Lord  Rosebery. 

It  costs  sixteen  francs  in  France  to  be  "a  danger  to 
the  country."  After  paying  for  the  prerogative  you 
may  continue  your  mischievous  career.  Thus  licensed 
and  allowed,  the  Patriots,  Pretenders  and  Anti  Semites 
will  conduct  their  campaigns  with  greater  violence  and 
venom  than  ever.  Their  trial  was  a  farce  :  interrupted 
by  patriotic  proclamations  from  MM.  Jujes  Lemaitre 
and  Francois  Coppee,  and  by  their  supporters'  indecent 
applause.  Nor  was  the  "  magnificent  roaring  "  of  M. 
Jules  Guerin  less  successful.  He  admitted  his  violence, 
employed  only  on  occasions,  however,  when  traitors/ 
had  shouted  "A  bas  la  France."  Where?  In  the 
streets,  in  brawls.  But  M.  Guerin's  memory  plays  him 
false.  No  such  cry  has  ever  been  uttered  iri  Paris 
during  the  two  years'  storm  that  has  raged  around  it. 
It  must  have  been  "A  bas  Drumont,"  or  "A  bas" 
himself. 

In  his  youth  M.  Drumont  was  "protected"  by  Jews, 
the  protege"  of  a  kindly  family.  Yet  the  whole  race  is 
"grasping  and  malicious,"  and  "the  curse  of  the 
country."  So  that  the  coming  generation  may  grow 
up  instilled  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  his  foes,  M. 
Drumont  has  prepared  a  number  of  gratuitous  gifts  for 
kinder-gartens  and  schools  ;  picture-books  with  rollick- 
ing poems,  easy  to  spell.  Each  proclaims  the  Jew  a 
swindler  and  thief.  Each  is  cruel.  Each  is  vile.  But 
M.  Drumont  sends  them  on  demand,  paying  the 
postage  ;  as  many,  and  as  much,  as  you  like.  ■ — 

It  has  been  said  that  the  generalities  of  politics  and 
literature  favour  Oxford  men,  but  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  required  of  the  lawyer  favour  Cambridge. 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  judges,  taking  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Supreme  Court  together  ?  In  the 
House  of  Lords  five  are  Oxford,  three  Cambridge,  three 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  two  of  Scotch  Universities, 
and  one,  Lord  Field,  of  no  university.  In  the  Court 
of  Appeal  two  are  Oxford,  three  Cambridge,  and  one 
London.  The  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
has  two  Oxford  men,  one  Cambridge,  one  London 
University,  and  one  from  King's  College,  London.  In 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  four  are  Oxford,  one  Cam- 
bridge, two  London,  one  Trinity  College  Dublin,  and 
one  Glasgow.  The  other  five  are  not  University  men, 
but  some  of  ihem  have  studied  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Geneva.  Lord  Russell,  included  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  from  Trinity  College  Dublin,  the  President  of  the 
Probate  Division  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Barnes,  his 
colleague,  Cambridge.  So  that  of  forty-one  judicial 
dignitaries  of  various  rank  there  arc  fourteen  Oxford 
men,  nine  Cambridge,  four  Dublin,  four  London,  and 
three  from  Scotch  Universities. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

"\J\7TTH  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Enabling  Bill 
"  *  through  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  the  last  obstacle  to  its  ultimate  enactment  has 
been  surmounted.  This  result,  it  is  true,  has  only  been 
achieved  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new  members  of  the 
Council,  which  looks  like  a  constitutional  coup  d'etat. 
But  on  this  occasion  probably  the  end  justified  the 
means  ;  at  any  rate  the  end  has  been  attained.  The 
Bill  has  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  if  they  accept  it,  as  no  doubt  they  will — 
for  the  provision  requiring  a  favourable  vote  of  at  least 
80,000  has  been  cut  out — the  other  colonies — with  the 
possible  exception  of  West  Australia — will  follow  suit  ; 
and  not  later  than  next  year,  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, the  Imperial  Parliament  will  formally  constitute 
a  federated  Australia.  The  event  is  one  that  may  well 
be  famous  in  history.  The  Australian  commonwealth 
will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  world  ;  and  the  instru- 
ment under  which  it  is  to  be  constituted  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  academic  or  transitory  interest. 

Australian  Federation  is,  of  course,  federation  under 
the  Crown  ;  and  the  nominal  head  of  the  Executive  will 
be  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Queen.  In 
accordance,  however,  with  the  familiar  English  practice, 
the  Governor-General  will  do  anything  but  govern  ;  the 
real  Executive  will  be  a  Ministry  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Legislature.  That,  at  least,  is  what  is  intended  ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be  realisable  in 
fact.  The  Legislature  is  to  be  composed  of  two  Houses, 
framed  on  the  American  model.  In  the  one,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  federating  colonies  will  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  population  ;  in  the 
other,  the  Senate,  they  will  be  represented  equally. 
Thus,  in  the  former  House  New  South  Wales  for  example 
will  have  twenty-five  members,  and  South  Australia  five ; 
in  the  latter,  each  will  have  six.  It  is  about  this  point 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  that  the  fiercest  con- 
troversy has  raged.  To  understand  the  issue,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  two  of  the  colonies — New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria — have  at  present  an  enormous  pre- 
ponderance in  population  and  wealth  over  the  others. 
This  preponderance  they  are  anxious  to  preserve  under 
the  Federal  scheme,  while  the  smaller  colonies  are 
equally  anxious  to  protect  themselves  against  it.  A 
similar  situation  arose  at  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Republic  and  was  met  by  the  now  familiar  compromise 
which  admitted  the  principle  of  equality  in  one  House  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  principle  of  numbers  in  the  other. 
But  the  Australians  are  unfortunately  democratic  to  an 
extent  and  a  degree  which  would  have  shocked  the 
American  fathers.  To  them  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rule  is  a  right  divine.  They  find  it  apparently  difficult  to 
conceive  that  any  other  principle  might  be,  has  been,  or 
can  be  admitted  in  politics.  And  the  Federal  idea  of  an 
equal  representation  of  unequal  States  presented  itself, 
to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  as  some- 
thing unnatural,  if  not  blasphemous.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  States,  democratic  enthusiasm 
was  tempered  by  the  reflexion  that  the  untempered  rule 
of  the  majority  in  the  new  commonwealth  would  involve 
their  own  political  annihilation.  They  therefore  in- 
sisted on  an  equal  representation  in  at  least  one  House 
of  the  Federal  Legislature.  In  principle  they  were  un- 
doubtedly right  ;  a  federation  which  should  swamp  the 
smaller  States  would  be  no  federation  at  all  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  common  sense  and  good 
temper  of  the  older  colonies  that  they  have  finally 
acquiesced  in  a  compromise.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  Constitution  the  point  is  not  likely  to  be  one 
of  much  importance.  Judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  it  is  not  upon  State  rights 
that  political  controversies  will  mainly  turn  ;  and  in 
any  case,  considering  the  jealousy  that  exists  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  a  combination  of  these 
two  colonies  in  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
the  rest  is  not  a  very  probable  occurrence.  Moreover, 
in  view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
population  that  may  be  expec  ted  to  tal<e  place  in  the 
Australian  continent,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  which 
of  the  colonies  in  the  future  may  have  the  advantag 
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or  disadvantage  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Still, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  Federation,  the  federal  principle 
ought  somehow  to  be  expressed  in  the  structure  of  the 
Government  ;  and  in  deciding  that  it  shall  find  expres- 
sion in  the  Senate  the  Australians  are  following  the 
best  precedents. 

But  now  arises  another  point.  It  is  intended  under 
the  Constitution  that  the  Ministry  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Legislature.  But  the  Legislature  is  composed  of 
two  Houses,  and  a  Ministry  cannot  well  be  responsible 
to  both,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  will 
agree  in  composition.  The  difficult)'  is  one  that  does 
not  arise  in  the  United  States,  for  there  the  Executive 
is  independent  of  the  Legislature,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  to  either  House.  In  Canada 
there  is  a  responsible  Ministry  ;  but  then  the  Senate 
is  a  body  of  nominees,  and  consequently  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Constitution- 
ally, the  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General  ;  but  he  acts  under  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
with  the  rather  absurd  result  that  the  Senate  in 
effect  is  a  creation  of  the  party  chiefs  of  the 
other  House.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  asserted 
that  all  but  nine  of  its  seventy-eight  members  had 
been  nominated  by  a  single  powerful  Minister.  A 
House  so  composed  can  hardly  be  credited  with  very 
much  dignity  or  power,  and  in  fact  the  Senate  appears 
to  count  for  little  in  the  government  of  the  Dominion. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  predominance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Out  in  Australia  the 
situation  will  be  different.  The  smaller  colonies  from 
the  first  have  protested  against  the  subordination  of 
the  House  which  represents  the  principle  of  equality 
to  that  which  represents  the  principle  of  numbers. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  the  principle  of  cabinet 
government  should  be  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the 
Swiss  plan  of  the  election  of  the  Ministry  by  both 
Houses.  This  idea,  however,  was  not  seriously 
entertained  ;  and  the  Constitution,  as  at  present  framed, 
is  intended  to  embody  the  principle  not  only  of  respon- 
sible government,  but  of  government  responsible  to  one 
House,  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  this  end, 
the  Senate  is  forbidden  to  initiate  or  amend  money 
bills.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  result 
in  view  will  really  be  attained.  The  Senate  will  be  a 
strong  body ;  far  stronger  than  the  Canadian  Senate, 
for  it  will  be  elected  directly  by  the  people  ;  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
its  members  will  be  representatives  at  large  for 
their  respective  States,  while  those  of  the  other 
House  will  be  chosen  by  small  single-membered  con- 
stituencies, and  subject  to  innumerable  local  influences. 
The  Australians  rejected  nomination  for  the  Senate  ; 
they  rejected  also  the  American  plan  of  election  by  the 
Legislatures  ;  apparently  on  the  ground  that  such 
devices  are  undemocratic.  It  is  a  pity  the  Australians 
were  not  a  little  more  undemocratic  ;  the  infusion  of  an 
hereditary  element  might  have  helped  them  out  of  some 
of  their  difficulties  more  successfully  than  the  expedient 
ultimately  adopted.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see  that 
by  insisting  on  direct  election  by  the  people  they 
were  giving  to  the  House  which  they  are  apparently 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  less  popular  of  the  two, 
exactly  the  popular  lines  it  requires  to  make  it 
powerful.  Competent  observers  believe  that  the  Senate 
in  fact  will  draw  to  itself  the  ablest  and  strongest  men 
in  the  country.  If  so,  is  it  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the 
position  of  inferiority  to  which  it  is  apparently  des- 
tined by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Constitution  embodies  two  mutually  incompatible 
principles  ;  the  American  one,  of  a  practical  equality 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  ;  and  the 
English  one,  of  responsible  government,  which  involves 
the  preponderance  of  one  House.  The  preponderance 
is  intended  to  rest  with  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
whether  it  will  rest  there  in  practice  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  may  be  that  responsible  government  will  break 
down  ;  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  will  take  its 
place.  But  the  English  mind  is  as  fertile  in  practical 
expedients  as  it  is  barren  of  logical  constructions. 
Somehow  or  other,  no  doubt,  the  Constitution  will  be 
made  to  work.  That  it  may  work  to  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  Australia  and  the  Empire  will  be  the  sincere 
■wish  of  all  observers  at  home. 


UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION. 

THE  death  of  Sir  John  Mowbray  naturally  raises  the 
question  of  University  representation.  The  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Trinity  College 
Dublin  each  return  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  London  University  has  a  member  all  to 
itself ;  while  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  S. 
Andrews  are  combined  into  one  constituency  return- 
ing one  member,  and  those  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
into  another.  The  qualification  of  a  University  voter  is 
not  residence  in  a  particular  spot  for  a  certain  number 
of  months,  but  the  possession  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  ;  and  the  election  is  not  conducted  in  the  usual 
way  by  canvassing  agents,  meetings,  and  speeches,  but 
by  the  circulation  of  voting  papers.  Indeed  as  the  bulk 
of  the  electors  are  not  resident  in  the  constituency,  but 
are  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  work  the  contest  on  the  ordinary,  vulgar 
lines.  Canvassing,  of  course,  there  is  ;  but  it  is  done 
in  a  discreet,  intellectual  way  by  dons.  The  University 
member  enjoys  unquestionably  great  privileges.  Having 
no  constituency  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he 
has  none  of  the  harassing  duties  of  a  member  to 
perform.  He  never,  for  instance,  visits  his  constituency, 
officially  that  is  ;  and  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  to 
address  his  constituents,  except  at  election  times,  and 
then  not  by  word  of  mouth.  He  is  not  asked  to 
subscribe  to  cricket  and  football  clubs  or  to  local 
charities  ;  and  he  escapes  the  terrible  corvee  of  public 
dinners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  University  member  is 
at  a  certain  disadvantage,  if  he  is  ambitious  of  political 
fame.  He  is  not  in  touch  with  a  popular  electorate  ; 
it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  gauge  the  feeling  of  his 
constituents  on  any  given  question  ;  he  lacks  the 
stimulus  of  public  meetings  ;  and,  unless  he  has  won 
his  spurs  in  other  fields,  he  is  not  listened  to  in  a  demo- 
cratic House  of  Commons  with  the  same  respect  as  the 
member  for  an  important  working-class  borough. 

The  theory  of  University  representation  is  pretty 
much  that  of  the  ingenious  Hare,  who  proposed  that 
constituencies  should  be  formed  out  of  groups  of 
voters  having  identical  or  similar  views,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  their  place  of  residence.  Of  course  the  scheme 
was  impracticable,  as  these  paper  constituencies  could 
never  be  worked,  except  by  a  central  bureau  of  wire- 
pullers. But  community  of  ideas  is  obviously  a  more 
rational  basis  for  the  formation  of  an  electoral  unit  than 
local  propinquity.  That  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
University  representation  is  such  an  offence  to  those 
who  call  themselves  progressive  ;  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
days  when  votes  were  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  and 
when  the  mere  occupation  of  four  walls  for  a  twelve- 
month was  not  considered  a  guarantee  of  moral  or 
mental  fitness  for  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  the  bare 
and  level  plain  of  democracy,  where,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
said,  "  Every  ant's  nest  is  a  mountain  and  every  thistle 
a  forest  tree,"  the  Universities  are  an  intellectual  oasis. 
Theirs  is  the  only  franchise  which  is  founded,  not  on 
the  mere  fact  of  stationary  existence,  but  on  having 
passed  a  certain  examination.  It  is  an  anomaly,  and  it 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  is  as  good  a  title  to  civic  power  as  the  receipt  of 
weekly  wages.  But  neither  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
anomaly,  nor  the  intellectual  arrogance  implied  in  the 
qualification,  is  the  strongest  argument  against  Univer- 
sity representation.  The  English  people  care  very 
little  about  anomalies  and  theories  of  representation, 
and  a  good  deal  of  arrogance  is  tolerated  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  because  they  are  still  regarded  as  the 
nurseries  of  our  aristocracy.  By  far  the  most  insidious 
argument  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Universities  is 
that  their  electors  have  not  consistently  used  their  power 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  men  of  intel- 
lectual distinction.  "  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  let 
an  exceptional  franchise  stand,  if  it  returned  us  ex- 
ceptional men.  But  what  is  the  use  of  conferring  this 
exceptional  privilege  upon  dons  and  country  parsons, 
when  they  elect  narrow-minded  nobodies  or  party 
hacks  ?  "  So  argues  the  more  intelligent  Radical,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  something  to  say  for 
himself. 

Modern  Parliamentary  government  dates  from  1783, 
and  in  that  period  we  can  only  recall  four  really  d\»- 
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tinguished  University  members,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  That  is  not  a 
large  number  for  a  century,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  four  were  pure  politicians.  Things  have  changed 
somewhat  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  Mr.  Lecky 
and  Professor  Jebb  we  have  University  members  of 
intellectual  distinction  outside  the  field  of  politics.  Sir 
John  Gorst's  political  misadventures  too  often  make  us 
forget  that  he  was  third  wrangler,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
fully  entitled  to  represent  Cambridge.  Without  wishing 
to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
representation  of  Oxford  has,  for  a  very  long  time,  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  Oxford  graduates  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  their 
University  by  choosing  the  right  man.  Will  they 
rise  to  the  occasion  ?  There  is  one  gentleman  whom 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  choose,  we  mean  Sir  William 
Anson.  The  Warden  of  All  Souls  is  a  distinguished 
jurist,  a  clear  and  cogent  writer  on  his  own  subjects,  an 
admirable  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  successful 
vice-chancellor.  But  he  is  not  a  Tory,  and  we  trust 
that  for  once  at  all  events  a  Liberal-Unionist  may  be 
found  ineligible  for  office.  The  government  of  Ireland 
is  a  very  important  question,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
important  question  for  Oxford.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  constituencies  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  Union 
may  be  entrusted.  The  member  for  Oxford  University 
has  other  and  very  different  interests  to  conserve,  and 
it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  a  Tory,  and,  of  course, 
a  strong  churchman.  He  must  obviously  be  either  a 
"rising  hope,"  or  a  mature  success:  hg,  should  be 
either  a  statesman  (potential  or  actual),  or  a  scholar, 
who  might  develop  into  an  educational  authority  in  the 
legislature.  Why  should  not  Oxford  be  bold  for  once, 
and  risk  something  on  the  die  ?  Why  should  she  not 
choose  a  young  man,  of  good  academic  record  and  high 
parliamentary  promise,  to  champion  in  the  future  the 
causes,  which  are  not  those  of  the  Philistines,  but  which 
lie  so  near  her  heart  ? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MOROCCO. 

THE  unseemly  outburst,  which  greeted  Major 
Spilsbury's  acquittal  at  Gibraltar,  seems  to  have 
found  a  thoughtless  echo  in  this  country.  Irresponsible 
scribes  and  ignorant  politicians  have  represented  it  as, 
in  some  unexplained  way,  an  imperialist  triumph  over 
African  barbarism  ;  they  are  as  jubilant  as  schoolboys 
over  the  implied  "  sell  "  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  forgoing  on  to  press  forgotten  claims 
to  compensation  at  his  hands.  The  affair  is,  however, 
of  sufficient  significance  to  merit  more  serious  treat- 
ment. The  "Tourmaline"  expedition  was  not  even  on  all 
fours  with  the  Jameson  raid.  It  possessed  no  intrinsic 
importance  and  would  not  have  induced,  for  an  appre- 
ciable period  at  least,  any  but  the  private  profits  of 
speculators.  Even  so,  we  are  naturally  aware,  it 
might  have  merited  countenance  with  an  ulterior 
national  objective.  But  our  diplomacy  would  soon 
find  itself  in  pretty  quandaries  if  every  armed 
bagman  were  permitted  to  constitute  himself  the 
arbiter  of  our  political  future.  In  this  case  the 
preliminary  warning  addressed  to  Major  Spilsbury 
and  Co.  by  the  Foreign  Office  should  have  sufficed  to 
deter  a  patriotic  citizen  from  embarrassing  his  country. 
In  view  of  the  continuity  in  British  foreign  policy, 
maintained  even  under  undesirable  Ministries,  it  is 
dangerous  to  seek  to  see  too  far  ahead  with  a  pre- 
judiced eye.  That  Major  Spilsbury's  obstinate  action 
was  impolitic  as  well  as  illegal  is  proved  by  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  his  subordinates  at  the  Consular 
Court  at  Tangier,  where  each  aspect  of  his  conduct  was 
carefully  weighed,  and  it  is  discouraging  that  the  good 
effect  should  now  be  neutralised,  in  obedience  to 
thoughtless  clamour,  by  a  jury  of  "  Scorpions." 

The  right  and  actual  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in 
Morocco  is  really  not  difficult  to  appreciate.  Our 
rivals  for  the  reversion  of  that  Empire — France  most 
conspicuously  of  all,  but  the  others  also  in  a  less 
degree  cling  to  traditional  methods  of  bluster  and 
menace.  Grievances  are  for  ever  being  fostered,  and 
extravagant  compensations  demanded  to  prepare  an 
eventual   foothold  and  inflate  prestige  by  humiliating 


the  Sultan.  The  history  of  Moorish  foreign  policy 
has  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  conflicts 
against  political  and  commercial  intrigues.  Major 
Spilsbury  took  it  upon  himself  to  play  this  game  off 
his  own  bat,  and  he  did  it  with  a  certain  ingenuity,  as 
the  Sultan's  effective  administration  of  the  Land  of 
Sus  is  sufficiently  debateable  to  furnish  an  aggressor 
with  a  very  plausible  case.  But  as  we  are  pursu- 
ing precisely  opposite  tactics,  he  was  foredoomed 
to  bring  either  himself  or  ourselves  into  trouble. 
Our  aim  has  been  and  must  be  to  make  a  friend  of  the 
Moor  and  teach  him  to  regard  us  as  his  surest  support 
against  the  more  precipitate  ambitions  of  others.  So 
far,  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  attended  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  French  attempts  at  enlist- 
ment near  the  Algerian  frontier  have  been  put  down 
with  true  mediaeval  thoroughness  ;  foreign  spies  have 
been  firmly  but  courteously  turned  back ;  and  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  our  rivals  have  been  relentlessly 
beaten  down  with  all  the  astuteness  which  has  been 
bred  through  generations  in  the  bazaars.  Meanwhile 
a  happy  understanding  of  the  British  character  has 
been  engendered.  The  Moors  have  learned  that  we  do 
not  put  down  our  foot  unnecessarily  or  hastily,  but 
that,  when  we  do  put  it  down,  we  mean  business.  If 
we  are  constrained  to  demand  an  indemnity  of  ,£10,000, 
it  is  because  we  are  entitled  to  it,  and  we  are  not  to  be 
put  off  with  ,£5,000,  nor  even  with  .£9,999.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  they  respect  us,  and  their  respect 
approaches  as  near  to  regard  as  can  that  of  a  fanatical 
people  towards  a  race  and  a  religion  which  it  has  been 
taught  for  centuries  to  despise.  The  Mecca  pilgrimage 
affords  an  unique  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of 
opinions  among  Moslems,  and  those  who  return  to 
Morocco  with  the  proud  title  of  Hajji,  in  itself  a  passport 
to  exceptional  influence,  have  much  to  tell  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  coreligionists  under  our  rule  ;  and  mean- 
while it  is  no  far  cry  to  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  where 
bitter  resentment  is  evoked  among  the  Mohammedan 
population  by  plundering  and  blundering,  the  outraging 
of  sentiments  and  the  subversion  of  hallowed  traditions. 

The  Moors  cling  to  their  independence,  and  they  are 
like  to  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  the  longest  odds  for 
many  a  long  day.  The  shortcomings  of  their  admini- 
stration, even  when  judged  by  European  standards,  are 
by  no  means  so  gross  as  interested  observers  have 
sought  to  represent  them.  But  the  dependence  of  their 
despotism  upon  the  character  of  their  despots 
leaves  many  possibilities  open,  and  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that,  should  anarchy  supervene, 
it  would  be  our  duty  as  proved  administrators 
of  Moslem  peoples,  as  well  as  our  advantage,  being 
a  naval  power,  to  occupy  the  Empire.  While 
maintaining  friendship  for  the  ever  charming  Moor, 
and  cherishing  the  memory  of  his  services  to 
civilisation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  will  tolerate  no  other  claim  to  his 
inheritance.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Tangier  was 
Catharine  of  Braganza's  dower,  apart  even  from  the 
immense  riches,  both  mineral  and  agricultural,  which 
lie  fallow  in  Morocco,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made  to  retain  and  perfect  Gibraltar 
as  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean  shall  be  stultified  by 
the  presence  of  a  serious  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Strait.  The  subjugation  of  Morocco  will  be  a  tough 
task,  not  to  be  undertaken  in  a  hurry,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  other  influences  there  would  be  so  serious  a 
blow  to  our  naval  supremacy  and  our  imperial  future 
that  it  behoves  us  to  exercise  the  most  vigorous  vigi- 
lance. And  men  like  Major  Spilsbury,  however  bene- 
volent their  motives  may  be,  must  not  be  permitted  for 
one  instant  to  jeopardise  our  paramount  interests. 


S.  PAUL'S  AND  THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

TI I K  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  week  arising 
from  Lord  Wemyss'  question  about  the  decora- 
tion of  S.  Paul's  was  not  only  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  that  chamber,  but  it  led  to  a  strong 
and  unanimous  expression  in  the  Press  of  universal 
dismay  at  the  scheme  iii  progress.  The  last  trimmers 
fell  into  line  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  might,  and 
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since  then  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  sent  in  its  laggard  protest.  Why  this 
Society,  whose  office  it  is  to  exercise  vigilance  in  such 
cases,  should  be  the  last  to  awake  and  thus  saunter 
in  the  rear,  we  do  not  understand ;  but  better  late 
than  never.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  this 
unanimity,  because  sceptical  observers  like  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  some  of  the  writers  in  the  papers,  who  have 
not  closely  followed  the  course  of  events,  have  spoken 
about  the  "controversy,"  or  indulged  in  generalities 
about  the  divergence  of  tastes  and  the  impossibility  of 
agreement  in  matters  of  this  kind.  In  this  case  there 
has  been  no  controversy.  Not  a  voice  has  been  raised  in 
defence  of  the  decorations  under  the  dome,  nay  the 
eminent  artist  who,  we  were  told,  was  going  to  "come 
together  and  stick  up  for  Richmond,"  if  he  has  indeed 
stuck  up,  has  been  neither  visible  nor  audible.  Sir 
William  Richmond's  numerous  friends  have  kept  silence, 
as  they  would  not  have  done  if  they  approved  his  work, 
and  the  published  protests  have  given  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  indignation  or  regret  common  to  all  who  have 
been  to  see  the  church  for  themselves. 

The  Dean  and  Decoration  Committee  have  now,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  shown  some  recognition  of  the  force 
of  adverse  opinion.  They  have  agreed  to  meet  a 
strong  deputation  from  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, they  have  discontinued  the  stencilling,  and  Lord 
Brownlow's  communications  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
are  couched  in  most  conciliatory  terms.  We  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  the  negotiations  now  proceeding,  but 
we  must  point  out  that  the  concession  made  is  some- 
thing of  a  sham.  Unfortunately  in  many  of  the  articles 
written  on  the  subject  the  stencilling  only  has  been 
insisted  on,  and  the  statement  that  this  had  been 
suspended  was  taken  as  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
public  demand  for  arrest  of  the  decoration.  Thus 
several  papers  remarked  that  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  came  a  day  too  late.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  or  fatal  than  this  idea. 
The  cutting  of  panels  in  Wren's  stonework  and  the 
fixing  of  glass  ornaments  goes  on  as  before,  and 
will  be  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  remove  and 
repair.  The  concession  then  is  a  sham  concession, 
and  the  public  will  do  ill  to  go  to  sleep  again  under 
the  comfortable  delusion  that  the  battle  is  won.  The 
tussle  is  only  beginning,  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
where  compromise  is  fatuous,  all  who  have  conviction 
of  the  reverence  due  to  a  great  artist  should  insist  that 
the  whole  disfigurements  under  the  dome  be  swept 
away.  This  is  the  irreducible  minimum.  We  have 
suggested  that  truce  may  be  declared  to  the  mosaics 
in  the  choir,  and  even  to  the  disagreeable  quarter- 
domes  under  the  cupola,  but  nothing  above  these 
should  be  tolerated.  It  should  be  noted  that  yet 
another  disfiguring  feature  besides  those  already 
described  was  included  in  the  scheme.  This  was  an 
iron  railing  to  be  continued  through  the  Cathedral  on 
the  level  of  Wren's  "  attic  "  above  the  piers.  There  is 
no  motive  for  such  a  railing  unless  to  enable  visitors  to 
examine  the  projected  mosaics  more  closely,  once  again 
at  the  cost  of  Wren's  architecture.  The  pretext  for  it 
was  a  piece  of  railing  in  Wren's  structure  which  does 
not  cut  the  attic,  but  fences  in  certain  windows.  We 
take  for  granted  that  no  one  now  proposes  to  carry  the 
scheme  of  mosaics  further  ;  there  is  only  question  of 
how  much  is  to  be  removed. 

An  issue,  which  we  have  not  so  far  touched  upon,  has 
been  raised  in  some  quarters  over  these  S.  Paul's  de- 
corations, and  that  is  the  desirability  of  taking  the 
fabrics  of  cathedrals  and  historic  churches  out  of  eccle- 
siastical hands  and  putting  them  in  the  care  of  some 
body  to  be  constituted  by  Parliament.  Canon  Newbolt 
referred  to  this  with  some  bitterness  in  his  sermon  at 
S.  Paul's  last  Sunday.  The  proposal  was,  he  said, 
to  take  these  buildings  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
"  knew  and  loved  them,"  and  hand  them  over  to  secular 
hands  that  would  treat  them  as  monuments  and  museums. 
Such  action  in  France,  he  added,  had  resulted  in 
"gaudy,  meretricious,  and  unsuitable  decoration."  We 
will  not  insist  on  Canon  Newbolt's  oblivion  of  the  fact 
that  what  has  given  rise  to  the  proposal  here  is  just 
such  "gaudy,  meretricious,  and  unsuitable"  decoration 
at  S.  Paul's.  But  we  agree  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
any  body  being  constituted  by  Parliament  that  can  be 


trusted  to  treat  churches  with  greater  taste  or  discre- 
tion than  those  already  in  charge.  In  this  wonderful 
time  of  ours  the  descendants  of  great  connoisseurs  in 
the  House  of  Lords  dare  hardly  pretend  to  have  a  taste 
in  art ;  the  assumption  would  be  thought  an  affectation  ; 
"  We  may  be  taken,"  said  Lord  Ribblesdale,  "  to  repre- 
sent the  man  in  the  street,"  and  the  remark  was  re- 
ceived as  an  obvious  one.  We  know  what  to  expect 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  an  aesthetic  ques- 
tion is  discussed.  All  this  we  grant.  We  cannot 
expect  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  rise  above  the  general 
level  of  taste,  nor  is  it  easy  to  invent  any  efficient 
substitute  for  their  defect.  But  what  we  may  beg  of 
them  is  to  recognise  their  own  notorious  deficiency,  and 
to  be  chary  to  an  extreme  of  adding  any  decoration 
whatever  to  buildings  whose  art  they  do  not  profess  to 
understand,  however  much  they  may  "  know  and  love 
them."  It  is  the  miserable  history  of  our  century  that 
love  and  attention  have  done  more  to  ruin  and  destroy 
the  remains  of  Gothic  architecture  than  all  the  ages  of 
neglect  and  contempt.  And  just  when  the  general 
conscience  is  becoming  dimly  enlightened  as  to  this 
mischief,  it  breaks  out  in  a  new  place  in  this  attack  on 
our  great  Palladian  temple. 

A  proposal  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  but 
not  unrelated,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Lord  Camden's  Bill  for  preventing  the  altering  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  national  monument  in  a 
cathedral  or  national  church  at  the  discretion  of  the 
capitular  bodies  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  by 
Order  in  Council  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  If  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  could  be  extended  to  the  buildings 
themselves  we  should  have  a  useful  stay  or  veto  upon 
rash  schemes.  Whether  or  not  this  is  feasible,  it  is  in 
every  age  only  the  vigilance  of  lovers  of  art  acting 
upon  public  opinion  that  really  safeguards  such  monu- 
ments from  mistreatment ;  and  Deans  and  Chapters  in 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  buildings  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  ought  at  least  to  give  those 
outside  a  chance  of  approving  or  condemning  any  new 
scheme.  The  probability  is  that  anything  new  will  be 
bad,  and  if  the  Dean  had  done  what,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  the  Decoration  Committee  originally  pro- 
mised in  justice  to  subscribers  to  do,  exhibited  models 
of  the  scheme  to  public  criticism,  all  this  necessary  but 
disagreeable  agitation  might,  as  it  would,  have  been 
forestalled  by  a  general  veto. 


HEROES  AND  HEROINES  IN  FICTION. 

FEW  forms  of  affection  are,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal  to 
their  objects  than  is  that  of  the  novelist  for  those 
of  his  characters  whom  he  admires.  Even  the  greatest 
of  writers,  whilst  they  animate  with  pungent  life  and 
individuality  such  of  their  men  and  women  as  they 
regard  with  critical  coolness,  leaving  the  reader  to 
applaud  them  or  condemn  them  as  he  pleases,  no  sooner 
take  any  of  their  creations  under  their  own  special  pro- 
tection, and  obtrude  them  on  the  reader  as  selected 
objects  of  sympathy,  than  in  place  of  living  beings 
they  give  us  empty  abstractions,  or  living  beings  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  weakness  rather  than  for  their 
strength.  This  is  a  fact  which  is,  we  need  hardly  say, 
most  strongly  exemplified  in  avowed  heroes  and 
heroines.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  singular  strength 
and  truth  which  distinguish  the  male  characters  in 
Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writer's  own  description  of  that  work,  which  he  calls, 
as  a  second  title,  "A  Novel  without  a  Hero."  But 
though  it  is  a  novel  without  a  hero,  it  is  not  a  novel 
without  a  heroine.  The  true  heroine,  in  Thackeray's 
eyes,  is  Amelia  ;  and  Amelia  is  a  young  lady  who  alien- 
ates the  admiration  of  the  reader  in  precise  proportion  as 
she  excites  that  of  the  author.  Dickens'  affection  for  his 
characters  is  even  more  fatal  than  Thackeray's.  Peck- 
sniff is  a  man.  Tom  Pinch  is  a  phantom.  The  same 
thing  shows  itself  throughout  the  novels  of  Scott. 
Lovel  has  no  reality  if  we  set  him  beside  the  Anti- 
quary ;  nor  has  Miss  Wardour,  if  we  set  her  beside 
Miss  Grizel  Oldbuck.  Few  novels,  in  some  respects, 
are  more  interesting  than  "  Wilhelm  Meister  ; "  but 
Wilhelm,  as  a  man,  has  no  distinct  character.    He  can 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  any  independent  identity.  We 
might  multiply  examples  indefinitely,  but  these  few  are 
enough.  Indeed  the  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  so  notori- 
ous that  it  hardly  requires  proof. 

But  though  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  is  notori- 
ous, the  explanation  of  it  is  not  generally  recognised. 
The  comparative  failure  of  novelists  in  drawing  heroes 
and  heroines,  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes- — in  some 
cases  to  one,  in  some  cases  to  the  other.  One  of 
these  causes  is  simple  enough,  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  fact  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  painting 
— that  of  all  human  characteristics  the  most  difficult  to 
portray  is  beauty.  For  one  man  who  can  make 
beauty  characteristic,  ten  men  can  make  ugliness.  The 
novelist,  moreover,  far  more  than  the  portrait-painter, 
is,  in  the  case  of  characters  he  desires  to  flatter,  tempted 
to  suppress  defects,  and  with  far  more  serious  conse- 
quences. And  he  is  so  for  this  reason — that  whilst 
many  faces  exist  which  are  practically  without  blemish, 
or  whose  blemishes,  if  they  have  them,  are  not  essential 
to  their  expression,  the  moral  nature  of  no  one  is 
devoid  of  grave  imperfections  ;  and  these  are  invariably 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  character,  that  if  they  are 
suppressed  or  ignored,  the  vitality  of  the  portrait  is 
destroyed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  far  more  important  than 
this,  to  which  the  want  of  vitality  in  heroes  and 
heroines  is  due.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  man's  novel, 
the  hero,  and  in  a  woman's  novel,  the  heroine,  is  often 
not  so  much  a  character  as  a  point  of  view:  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  individuality  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  is  essential  to  the  author's  purpose. 
The  hero  or  the  heroine  is  a  husk  into  which  the  author 
slips  the  reader  ;  and  the  husk  must  be  of  a  shape 
sufficiently  devoid  of  peculiarities  to  allow  readers  of 
various  figure  to  occupy  it.  This  husk  forms  a  kind 
of  disguise  in  which  the  reader  is  submitted  by  the 
author  to  a  certain  series  of  experiences,  or  has  his 
eye  directed  by  the  author  to  certain  events  or  problems. 
Most  of  Scott's  heroes  are  personages  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  so  also  is 
Wilhelm  Meister.  Waverley  is  merely  the  reader  wit- 
nessing, and  to  a  certain  extent  participating  in,  a 
picturesque  historical  movement.  Wilhelm  Meister  is 
merely  the  reader,  interrogating  life  like  a  philosopher, 
under  Goethe's  guidance.  Any  full  and  vital  represen- 
tation of  either,  which  made  his  character  distinctly 
different  from  the  reader,  would  have  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  true  literary  function.  It  would  have 
prevented  the  reader's  personality  from  coalescing  with 
his.  Such  heroes  are  necessarily  not  objects  of  interest, 
as  the  other  characters  are  ;  but  they  are  representa- 
tives of  the  mind  that  feels  the  interest. 

Anyone  who  considers  what  is  implied  in  this  fact 
will  be  led  by  it  to  realise  many  things  which  criticism 
too  often  forgets.  In  fiction,  just  as  in  painting,  every- 
thing must  be  drawn  from  some  definite  point  of  view, 
and  drawn  in  accordance,  more  or  less  complete,  with 
certain  rules  of  perspective.  Sometimes  the  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  author,  or  of  the  ideal  and  detached 
spectator.  Sometimes  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  this 
or  of  that  character.  It  must  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  as  it  is  to  paint 
a  landscape,  without  reference  to  a  pair  of  eyes  viewing 
it  from  some  given  spot.  In  fiction  these  eyes  may  be 
either  the  author's  own,  or  those  of  one  of  his  characters. 
Most  authors  are  constantly  moving  from  one  point  of 
view  to  the  other.  The  author  for  instance  who  de- 
scribes a  lonely  landscape,  from  which  the  day  is  slowly 
failing,  necessarily  describes  this  as  seen  from  some 
given  spot  by  himself.  He  calls  some  hills  remote, 
some  valleys  dim  and  bewildering,  because  his  own 
station  is  remote  from  the  one,  and  prevents  his  seeing 
into  the  other.  But  if  he  introduces  into  this  landscape 
a  traveller  whose  movements  he  is  going  to  follow,  he 
will  instinctively  begin  to  draw  his  pictures  through  the 
traveller's  eyes,  not  his  own.  He  will  speak  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  road,  or  of  mysterious  lights  in 
the  distance,  when  the  road  is  uncertain  and  the  lights 
mysterious,  only  because  the  one  is  not  familiar  to  the 
traveller,  and  the  origin  of  the  other  is  unknown  to  him  ; 
and  the  subsequent  events  will,  cither  in  part  or  wholly, 
be  described  in  terms  of  the  traveller's  own  experience. 
Doors  will  be  closed  till  the  traveller  passes  through 


them.  Men  will  be  strangers  till  the  traveller  makes 
their  acquaintance. 

Nor  does  this  hold  good  of  scenery  and  incidents  only. 
It  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  morals,  manners,  and  the 
whole  complexion  of  life.  The  way  in  which  these  are 
represented,  indeed  the  possibility  of  representing  them 
at  all,  depends  on  their  relation  to  some  supposed 
person,  viewing  them  from  some  definite  moral  or 
social  standpoint.  A  character  like  Mrs.  Gamp,  for 
example,  as  represented  by  Dickens,  is  drawn,  and  could 
be  drawn  only,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  person  whose 
breeding  and  education  are  superior  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Gamp  herself.  The  principal  touches  by  which  Dickens 
describes  her  would  be  meaningless  to  anyone  who  saw 
her  from  the  standpoint  of  Betsy  Prig.  So  again  as  to 
morals,  nearly  all  the  events  of  life  have  a  tragic  or 
serious,  and  a  light  or  comic,  aspect,  according  to  the 
point  from  which  we  elect  to  view  them,  or  the  manner 
in  which,  when  contemplating  them,  we  focus  the  mind's 
eye.  Thus  a  drunken  scene  to  Dickens  is  nearly 
always  comic  ;  whereas  the  same  scene,  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  were  he  to  become  a  novelist, 
would  appear  as  a  lugubrious  tragedy  ;  whilst  if  the 
same  intrigue  were  described  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  and  by  a  contributor  to  the  "Vie  Parisienne," 
though  the  two  accounts  might  be  obviously  accounts 
of  the  same  incident,  nine-tenths  of  the  details  men- 
tioned in  each  would  be  different.  The  two  writers 
would  be  dealing  with  the  same  fragment  of  life  ;  but 
they  would  be  seeing  it  from  different  positions,  or  their 
eyes  would  be  focussed  differently. 

Anyone  who  will  consider  these  facts  will  perceive 
that  a  work  of  literary  art,  constructed  merely  with 
reference  to  artistic  principles,  is  an  impossibility. 
Every  novel,  every  picture  of  life,  however  much  the 
writer  may  keep  his  own  personality  in  the  background, 
implies  on  the  writer's  pare,  and  demands  on  that  of 
the  reader,  certain  moral,  religious,  philosophical,  or 
social  judgments  ;  and  can  be  understood  only  by  direct 
reference  to  them.  In  other  words,  art  for  art's  sake 
is  a  chimasra.  All  literary  art  is  didactic,  not  neces- 
sarily because  it  recommends  certain  points  of  view,  or 
directly  advocates  this  or  that  judgment  ;  but  because, 
in  order  to  receive  from  it  any  intelligible  impression, 
such  and  such  a  point  of  view  has  to  be  occupied  by 
the  reader,  and  such  and  such  judgments  have,  pro- 
visionally at  all  events,  to  be  adopted  by  him. 


CANADIAN  MILITARY  FORCES. 

CANADA  has  in  Major-General  Hutton  an  energetic 
commander  of  its  Militia,  and  one  who,  through 
holding  a  similar  post  in  one  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
has  had  experience  of  the  work.  The  picture  he  draws 
of  the  Canadian  army  is,  to  say  the  least,  gloomy. 
Certainly  there  are  the  makings  of  a  fine  force. 
Physique  and  military  spirit  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  But  these  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by 
an  utter  lack  of  organisation,  and  of  officers  com- 
petent to  undertake  staff  duties.  There  are  military 
schools  in  abundance  ;  but  the  training  they  supply  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  course  of 
instruction  in  staff  duties  is  proposed  at  Kingston 
Military  College,  and  that  fourteen  officers  have  already 
been  selected  for  the  initial  course.  In  the  case  of  the 
artillery,  reorganisation  is  especially  necessary.  It  is 
armed  with  modern  guns,  but  its  officers  do  not 
receive  the  scientific  education  their  work  demands. 
General  Hutton  very  properly  points  out  that  there 
should  be  a  well-qualified  field  officer  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  to  command  the  whole.  Musketry  training 
likewise  is  defective.  But  it  is  proposed  to  organise  a 
system  of  instruction  at  Ottawa  similar  to  that  given  at 
Hythe.  The  Canadian  Militia  as  now  constituted  is  not 
an  army.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  units  of  varying 
size  with  no  staff,  no  organisation,  and  none  of  those 
departmental  services  which  are  necessary  for  the 
mobility  of  an  army.  Neither  are  there  sufficient  stores 
— with  the  exception  of  tents  and  blankets  — to  place 
any  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the  field.  Moreover 
military  stores  are  in  the  keeping  of  civilians.  Indeed 
the  civil  branch  generally,  as  in  England,  has  usurped 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  military,  with  the  result 
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hat  the  General  is  placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
aeing,  with  reduced  powers,  still  responsible  for  every- 
thing. 

At  the  head  of  affairs  is  a  Government  department 
presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. 
The  Militia  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1886.  Under  it  the  force 
consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  male  population  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60,  who  are  not  disqualified  or 
exempted  by  law,  and  who  are  British  subjects  by  birth 
or  naturalisation.  But  in  the  case  of  a  levee  en  masse 
all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be  required  to 
serve.  The  order  in  which  men  can  be  called  upon  is 
classified  under  four  heads.  The  first  class  comprises 
all  those  between  18  and  30  who  are  unmarried  or 
childless  widowers.  The  same  conditions  apply  to 
those  between  30  and  45  who  form  the  second  class  : 
while  the  latter,  if  they  have  children,  form  the  third 
class.  The  fourth  class  includes  all  between  45  and 
60.  The  exemptions  however  are  numerous.  There  is 
an  active  and  a  reserve  force.  The  former  includes 
'both  land  and  marine  troops — although  at  present  there 
are  none  of  the  latter — and  the  period  of  service  is 
three  years.  The  reserve  on  the  other  hand  consists, 
with  the  exceptions  already  alluded  to,  of  all  the 
remaining  male  population  between  18  and  60.  The 
enrolment  of  the  Militia  is  made  in  each  company 
division  by  the  captain,  who  by  actual  inquiry  at  each 
bouse  makes  up  his  roll  with  the  names  of  persons 
liable  to  serve.  If,  when  the  active  Militia  is  called  up, 
a  sufficient  number  do  not  volunteer,  those  enrolled  in 
the  first  class  decide  by  ballot  who  are  to  serve,  for 
by  law  all  are  liable  to  do  so.  Even  then  those  selected 
can  provide  substitutes  ;  and,  if  the  latter  are  not  them- 
selves called  upon  to  serve,  the  former  are  for  the  time 
being  exempt.  The  supreme  command  is  vested  in  Her 
Majesty,  but  can  be  exercised  by  the  Governor-General 
as  her  representative.  In  case  of  war  the  Act  provides 
that  Her  Majesty  may  place  the  Militia  or  any  part  of  it 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  her  forces  in 
North  America,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Halifax. 
The  force  is  limited  to  45,000  men  ;  and  the  period  of 
drill  is  from  eight  to  sixteen  days  a  year.  Pay  is  given 
for  this  service.  In  December,  1898,  the  active  Militia 
was  35,173  strong,  bnt  only  25,296  men  were  trained  or 
partially  trained  during  that  year.  There  are  90  odd 
battalions,  9  cavalry  regiments,  18  field  and  40  garrison 
batteries,  divided  into  twelve  military  districts.  Each 
is  under  a  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  permanent.  The  various  units,  therefore, 
are  very  weak.  In  addition  there  is  a  permanent  force 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  i,ooo,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  exactly  865  :  with  them  are  combined  schools  of 
instruction.  It  is  composed  of  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  one  garrison  and  two  part-garrison  and  part- 
field  batteries,  and  four  companies  of  infantry.  They 
are  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  the  officers  have  to 
pass  through  Kingston.  They  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  regular  army  and,  in  addition  to  performing  garri- 
son and  other  duties,  serve  as  practical  schools  of 
instruction  for  the  Militia.  Physique,  discipline  and 
esprit  de  corps  are  admirable  in  the  permanent 
troops,  which  are  well  commanded.  But  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  Militia  is  very  elementary,  and 
the  standard  of  knowledge  in  the  permanent  forces 
is  not  equal  to  their  responsibilities.  Needless  to  say 
this  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  zeal  on  their  part. 
It  is  simply  due  to  want  of  opportunity.  Much 
good  is  hoped  to  result  from  the  interchange  of 
a  Canadian  and  Royal  Artillery  battery.  But  for 
this  purpose  the  Militia  Act  would  have  to  be  amended 
both  as  regards  the  instructional  duties  of  the  per- 
manent troops  and  their  liability  to  distribution 
amongst  various  units  in  war-time.  Hence  it  follows — 
if  this  interchange  can  be  arranged — that  the  Imperial 
troops  would  have  to  take  over  those  duties.  More- 
over two  Canadian  batteries  would  have  to  be  amalga- 
mated to  furnish  the  field  battery  required.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way,  though  great,  are  not  insur- 
mountable ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  will  be 
carried  out.  Considering  the  fact  that  Canada  has  a 
frontierof  3,260  miles  borderingon  a  greatcountry,  which 
may  soon  become  a  great  imperial  power,  it  is  little  short 
of  a  danger  to  the  Empire  that  the  forces  of  Canada 


should  not  be  better  organised.  Moreover  at  present  she 
spends  in  proportion  less  on  her  defences  than  any 
other  great  country  in  the  world.  The  Canadians  are 
imbued  with  a  splendid  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  such  sentiments  should  not 
be  turned  to  better  account.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
of  increasing  the  force  until  that  at  present  in  ex- 
istence fulfils  modern  military  requirements.  It  is 
important  that  all  corps  should  train  annually  for  a  fixed 
period,  and  that  all  should  be  of  uniform  strength. 
The  report  points  out  that  this  change  could  be  effected 
gradually,  and  that  corps  could  at  first  be  combined 
into  provisional  units,  while  still  retaining  their  identity. 
General  Hutton  emphasises  the  necessity  of  embodying 
the  whole  of  the  active  Militia,  and  forming  it  into 
brigades  and  divisions  ;  an  arrangement  which  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  personally  judging  the  pro- 
ficiency of  corps  and  commanders.  A  Militia  naval 
brigade  too  should  be  formed,  while  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  naval  defence  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  The  Militia  Act  generally  needs 
amending,  for  the  existing  system  is  cumbrous  and 
antiquated,  and  the  General's  position  is  anomalous. 
Originally  the  force  was  only  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  British  troops  garrisoning  Canada.  But  for 
nearly  thirty  years  the  latter  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
thus  the  whole  responsibility  of  national  defence  now 
falls  on  Canada  alone.  Yet  the  system  remains  the 
same.  A  small  increase  might  with  advantage  be  made 
in  the  permanent  troops,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  least  up 
to  the  strength  of  complete  units,  and  thus  facilitate 
their  interchange  with  Imperial  troops.  But  still  better 
would  it  be  to  form  a  battalion  of  Royal  Canadian 
Guards,  who  would  occasionally  do  duty  in  London  or 
Windsor — a  glorious  example  for  the  other  great 
colonies  to  follow.  New  South  Wales  has  made  a 
tentative  beginning  by  sending  over  a  contingent  of 
Lancers  who  will  spend  the  next  six  months  at 
Aldershot. 

It  is  said  that  the  Minister  of  Militia  has  accepted  the 
report,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power 
towards  creating  an  army  worthy  of  Canada.  But 
any  reorganisation  scheme  should  be  regarded  from  an 
Imperial  as  well  as  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Dominion  Legislature  will 
further  this  object.  Still  General  Hutton  should 
set  to  work  cautiously,  and  take  warning  by  the  fate 
which  has  overtaken  the  well-meant  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Reforms  so  far-reaching — although  so 
sound  and  moderate — as  he  suggests  will  take  long  to 
accomplish,  and  will  involve  increased  expenditure — a 
matter  which  he  does  not  enter  upon  in  detail.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  only  by  years  of  patient  toil 
that  an  efficient  army  can  be  made.  His  efforts  are  in 
the  right  direction.  But  any^precipitation — or  even  too 
much  talk — might  ruin  the  whole  project.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  the  senior  officers  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
eradicate  from  the  mind  of  man  the  lessons  learnt  in 
youth.  Still  harder  is  it  to  fight  against  passive 
resistance. 


DAFFODILLIA. 

WHICH  are  the  fairest  flowers  in  the  world  ?  An 
unprofitable,  an  unanswerable  question,  surely, 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Who  is  to  ascend  the  seat  of 
judgment  and  decide  the  matter  for  us  ?  Shall  we  give 
ourselves  into  the  hand  of  the  naturalist,  or  the  artist, 
or  the  poet,  or  the  lover  ?  Innumerable  are  the  fancies 
that  will  cross  one  another  and  confound  us  beyond  all 
hope  of  settlement,  the  moment  we  put  to  ourselves  the 
problem.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  cease  vain  com- 
parisons, and  go  down  on  our  knees,  like  Linnaeus 
before  the  gorse,  merely  to  thank  God  for  all  these 
marvellous  works  of  His  hand.  The  spring,  the 
summer,  the  autumn,  the  winter  come  and  go,  each 
bringing  us  some  timely  blossom  or  berry,  which,  as 
we  hold  it  in  our  hand  and  meditate  on  its  exquisiteness, 
seems  incomparable.  "  Omnia  tempus  habent,"  cries 
the  Preacher  contemplating  the  vicissitudes  and  order 
of  the  world,  "  cuncta  fecit  bona  in  tempore  suo  " — "  to 
everything  there  is  a  season,"  "  He  hath  made  every- 
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thing  beautiful  in  his  time  :  "  and  there  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter. 

But  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  it  is  springtime  : 
and  in  spring  it  goes  hard  indeed  to  deny  supremacy  to 
the  Daffodil,  the  flower  beloved  of  poets  out  of  memory, 
that  moved  Herrick  to  his  tenderest  mood,  whose 
"  golden  hosts  "  set  Wordsworth's  heart  dancing  with 
glee — the  Daffodils,  of  which  Shakespeare  tells  us  in 
perhaps  the  loveliest  flower  passage  of  all  English 
literature, 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

The  winter  rigours  have  spent  themselves,  the  birds 
have  chosen  their  mates  and  are  a-building,  the  very 
winds,  even  when  they  blow  boisterously,  have  that 
ring  of  life  and  hope  in  them  so  different  from  the  rage 
and  sobbing  gales  of  autumn  :  yes,  but  the  boughs  are 
still  bare,  the  earth  is  still  barren,  when  these  harbingers 
of  Flora's  pageant,  "beneath  the  trees,"  or  in  the 
meadows, 

"  Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way," 

spring  up  to  gladden  us.  These  homely  blossoms, 
were  they  indeed  not  one  half  as  bright  and  dainty  as 
they  are,  would  perforce  engage  our  affections,  compel 
our  praises,  out  of  sheer  gratitude.  Lent-lilies  our 
forefathers  called  them,  and  appropriately  enough  ;  yet 
not  assuredly  as  penitential  flowers  or  for  any  touch 
of  gloom  about  them,  but  rather  as  "  annunciation  " 
lilies,  gay  heralds  of  Easter,  restorative  blossoms 
instinct  with  the  promise  of  resurrection,  of  renewed 
life  and  happiness,  for  nature  and  humanity.  Let 
Wordsworth  again  interpret  for  us — 

"  A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  " 

he  cries.  There  are  flowers  which  are  for  pensiveness 
and  tears,  for  adieux  and  memory  :  but  the  Daffodil 
comes  clad  in  the  sun's  own  livery,  bidding  us  lift  up 
our  heads  and  rejoice. 

We  have  but  just  spoken  of  these  golden  creatures  as 
"homely"  blossoms,  and  some  of  our  readers  looking 
round  on  our  nurseries  and  flower-stalls  may  naturally 
start  at  the  epithet,  and  say  that  it  is  surely  the  most 
inappropriate  in  the  world.  Well,  for  many  a  long  day 
past,  for  fifty  years  or  so,  man's  art  no  doubt  has  con- 
cerned itself  much  with  these  blossoms,  has  wrought 
strange  marvels  with  them,  at  last  has  set  them  incon- 
testably  amid  the  very  aristocracy  of  flowers.  Fifty 
years  ago  away  in  Yorkshire  was  Mr.  Backhouse,  in 
the  south  was  Mr.  Leeds,  enamoured  of  their  beauty, 
prescient  of  their  possibilities,  patiently  and  un- 
known to  one  another  with  curious  art  raising 
strange  new  forms,  large  and  splendid.  Then  into 
their  labours,  some  three  decades  since,  entered  an- 
other enthusiast,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  to  carry  on  their 
work,  to  develop  it  to  finer  issues,  to  infect  the 
world,  if  one  may  so  say,  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  to  ravish  us  amid  his  wide  fields  at  Long  Ditton 
with  stretches  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  year  by  year 
blossoming  into  fresh  marvels  of  size  and  shape  and 
colour.  We  shall  return  to  these  developments 
directly  ;  for  the  wonder  afrd  beauty  of  them  are  fresh 
in  our  memory,  and  we  would  have  others  share,  if 
possible,  in  the  delight  they  have  given  us.  But  what 
was  the  original  stock  that  set  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr. 
Leeds  on  the  work,  with  which  for  horticulturists  their 
names  are  for  ever  so  honourably  associated  ?  Granted 
that  it  is  in  Portugal  and  the  borders  of  Spain  that  the 
most  prolific  natural  home  of  the  Daffodil  must  be 
located  (if  we  except  North  Africa  with  its  peculiar 
polyanthus  or  bunch-flowered  form  of  the  species— the 
Sfarcissus  Tasetta),  whence  through  Asia  Minor  into 
China  this  exquisite  family  has  in  the  course  of  nature 
spread  :  granted  this— yet  what  can  we  claim  for  our 
own  land  as  indigenous,  claim  as  the  parents  from 
which  the  earlier  cultivators  with  patience  and  subtle 
art  started  on  the  work  of  development  and  variation, 
now  grown  to  so  marvellous  a  pitch  ?  We  too,  as 
well  as  Portugal  or  Africa,  have  our  inheritance  :  for 
centuries  in  England  her  native  Narcissi  have  quietly 
grown  and  been  loved  alike  by  poet  and  by  peasant  ; 
have,  too,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  played  at  art 


amongst  themselves,  showing  us  of  their  own  accor 
without  human  interference  what  virtues  and  possibili 
ties  were  latent  in  them.    We  are  told  by  those  learned 
in  their  natural  history  that  England  may  boast  thre 
indigenous  kinds  of  the  great  family  of  ATarcissi,  th 
pale,  low-growing  single  Daffodil,  the  richer,  mo 
imposing  double  Daffodil,  and  later   in   the  spring 
time,    in   the    "  merry   month    of    May,"    the  tru 
Narcissus,  Narcissus  poeticits,    the  very  Poet's  Nar 
cissus.     But  who   that   has   sunned    himself  in  an 
old    English  garden,   a   cottage-garden  it   may  be, 
and    does    not    recall   other    Daffodils    there,  rich 
yellow  Daffodils,  and   white   ones    stained   at  their 
heart  with  pale  gold,  and  other  white  ones  stained  rich 
orange  at  their  heart  ?    And  when  he  has  asked  the 
cottager  the  names  of  these,  what  delightful,  simple, 
old-world,  descriptive  names  he  has  had  given  him — 
"  Butter  and  Eggs,"  "  Codlins  and  Cream,"  "  Eggs  and 
Bacon  "  !     Whence  came  these  varieties,  time  out  of 
mind  the  spring  beauties  of  our  old-world  gardens  ? 
Ah  !  there  lives  no  record  of  that.     If  we  ask  our 
botanist,  he  but  shrugs  his  shoulders   and  replies, 
Probably  they  were  natural  hybrids.    It  is  a  pretty 
belief,  and  at  least  no  one  can  overthrow  it  :  as  we  said 
a  moment  ago,  here  are  these  homely  flowers  of  ours, 
the  Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  Daffodils,  playing  at  art 
with  one  another,  and  to  such  charming  results  ! 

But  from  the  dim  ages,  when  all  that  flourished  in 
the  land  were  Lent-lilies  and  the  Poet's  Daffodil,  to 
this  year  of  grace  1899 — from  the  cottage-gardens  with 
their  "  Codlins  and  Cream  "  to  that  veritable  Paradisus 
Narcissormn,  Messrs.  Barr's  nurseries  at  Long  Ditton, 
is  a  far  cry.  As  the  train  runs  out  beyond  Surbiton, 
the  eyes  of  every  traveller  must  have  been  caught  and 
enchained  by  those  stretches  of  white,  and  sulphur,  and 
gold  that  cover  the  land  on  his  left,  now  glistening  in 
the  sun,  now  subdued  into  a  pearl  and  primrose  mist 
over  the  earth  at  twilight.  Unsatisfied  with  a  mere 
passing  impression  of  all  this  beauty  we  alight  and  visit 
these  fields,  wander  leisurely  up  and  down  them,  con- 
template one  by  one  each  bed  in  turn.  For  a  while  we 
are  in  confusion,  and  so  undiscriminating.  The  general 
loveliness  of  the  flowers  needs,  indeed,  no  practised 
eye  :  but  it  is  here  as  always  where  art  and  science  are 
concerned,  the  niceties  of  distinction,  the  pleasure  that 
comes  to  the  connoisseur  from  his  curious  appreciation 
of  these  niceties,  are  not  to  be  arrived  at  but  gradually 
and  with  attention.  As  the  connoisseur's  sense  steals 
over  us,  how  alert  grow  our  perceptions,  into  how 
charmed  a  circle  we  feel  ourselves  entering,  full  of 
strangely  new  interests  and  sensations  !  The  very 
language  of  the  scientist  and  his  orderly  divisions  have 
something  captivating  about  them  ;  yielding  to  the 
spell,  we  would  ourselves  become  students  and  cultiva- 
tors. How  superb  are  these  blooms  of  the  large  Barri 
conspicuus  with  its  rich  yellow  perianth,  and  its  yet  richer 
cupdeeplyedged  withorange;  or  the  Stella  superba,  white 
and  brilliant  gold  ;  or  the  Incomparabilis  Gioyther,  soft 
sulphur  and  chrome  ;  or  the  splendid  yellow  of  the 
clustered  heads  of  Odorus  ruguhsus  !  Let  us  leave  these 
Medio-coronati,  these  Star  Narcissi,  and  turn  to  the 
true  Trumpet  Daffodils,  the  Magni-coronati,  of  which 
some  more  imposing,  but  certainly  no  lovelier  example 
may  be  found  than  N.  Johnstoni,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
the  clear  brilliant  yellow  hybrid  from  the  exquisite  little 
"Angels'  Tears,"  this  a  natural  hybrid,  too,  let  us 
remark,  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr's  many  discoveries  on 
the  borders  of  Spain.  Or  is  it  showier  blooms  we 
hanker  after  ?  Then,  take  the  majestic  flower  appro- 
priately enough  styled  "  Emperor,"  or  the  Santa  Maria 
noticeable  amongs't  them  all  for  its  elegantly  twisted 
perianth. 

But  space  fails  us  to  name  even  the  best  of  this 
splendid  company.  Year  follows  year  and  its  numbers 
grow.  But  lately  have  boon  joined  to  it  the  large  yet 
exquisitely  delicate  "Madame  de  Graaff,"  a  very 
duchess  in  ivory  satin  tricked  with  pale  gold  ;  the 
brilliant  yellow  Gloria  Mandi,  its  splendid  chalice 
stained  through  to  orange  j  and  then,  latest  comer  of 
all  these,  and  to  an  initiate  perhaps  the  most  precious, 
the  "Apricot,"  its  long  straight  trumpet  jusl  the 
delicious  hue  of  the  fruit  that  names  it  the  crown  this, 
assuredly,  of  how  many  years'  patient  labour  and 
thought,  the  strain  of  red  brought  at  last  to  mingle 
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with  the  natural  yellow,  and  lo  !  a  new  colour  springs 
to  birth  in  this  exhaustlessly  delightful  Daffodil  land. 

Delightful  indeed,  for  all  its  wealth  of  grace,  and 
colour,  and  form,  and  subtle  fragrance  :  delightful,  too, 
these  Daffodils  for  their  timely  appearance  on  the 
earth,  and  finally,  let  us  say,  for  their  hardihood.  They 
ask  from  us  no  fanciful  nurture  amidst  strange  heats 
and  curious  soils  ;  they  will  flourish  and  blossom 
bravely  under  our  northern,  and  too  often  reluctant, 
springs  ;  nor  in  the  open  country  only,  but  here  even  in 
Dur  town  dwellings,  they  will  consent  to  unfold  their 
:harms  for  us  not  grudgingly. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  SACRED  FIRE. 

THE  arts  of  priestly  juggling  and  the  blind  devotion 
of  pilgrims  keep  a  semblance  of  the  sacred  fire 
dight  over  many  tombs.  In  England,  where  all  things 
:end  to  the  form  of  a  Church,  from  the  theatres  to  the 
:omic  journals,  institutions  flourish  long  after  they  are 
lead,  men  go  through  the  form  of  praying  or  laughing 
>n  accustomed  sites  when  the  god  or  genius  or  demon 
las  gone  away,  incantations  still  resound  and  wor- 
shippers mumble  and  hush  solemnly  one  at  another  in 
iispirited  temples.  In  the  New  Gallery,  that  shrine 
suilt  about  the  faith  and  passion  of  Rossetti,  the  pious 
"raud  of  the  sacred  fire  is  yearly  enacted  with  many 
itrange  accretions  and  alien  cults  brought  in  by  time. 
\  fable  of  such  worships  is  exhibited  this  year  by  Mr. 
rlolman  Hunt  and  explained  by  him  in  the  catalogue, 
it  great  but  not  needless  length.  The  priests  of  the 
jallery  have  given  an  example  of  their  art  by  hanging 
his  piece  against  a  dark-toned  curtain,  as  if  for  fear 
:hat  the  colour  of  the  walls  or  of  surrounding  pictures 
night  injure  its  delicate  tones,  or  their  forms  distract 
he  harmony  of  its  composition.  Such  precautions  are 
ike  turning  the  sparrows  out  of  the  streets  when 
several  piano-organs  are  about  to  play. 

At  the  shrine  which  this  ironic  picture  represents,  the 
)ilgrims,  it  appears,  secure  their  places  by  sleeping  in 
hem,  a  method  not  unknown  in  artistic  societies  ;  and 
'  before  the  culminating  -rite  they  increase  their  zeal  by 
'mprovising  scenes  from  the  Passion.  One  man  extends 
himself  by  cords  hanging  on  the  wall,  whereat  his  friends 
hout,  i  This  is  fesus  crucified!''  Another  simulates 
ieath,  and  he  is  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  excited  com- 
'ades  who  dance  round,  exclaiming,  '  Behold  Jesus 
lead.' '  Others  ascend  lo  the  shoulders  of  friends,  who 
•hant,  '  ATow  is  Jesus  risen!'  All  is  enacted  with  no 
hought  of  irreverence,  but  with  the  simplicity  of  old 
English  Passion  Plays." 

Even  so,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  do  the 
jilgrims  at  the  New  Gallery,  qualified  by  patient  somno- 
ence  for  their  position,  enact  to  one  another  the  parts 
)f  their  heroes.  They  sham  dead  by  the  dozen  and  their 
riends  exclaim  "  This  is  Burne-Jones."  Another  ascends 
o  the  shoulders  of  friends  who  chant  "This  is  Titian." 
-Ie  protests  "  No,  no,  I  am  entirely  original,  but  you 
ire  Leonardo,  you  Botticelli."  Mr.  Halle  repeats 
igain  and  again  to  excited  comrades  dancing  round,  the 
>art  of  a  poet-painter,  Mr.  East  excites  admiration  by 
lis  impersonation  of  Corot,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  gives  his 
dea  of  Sargent  blended  with  Gotch,  and  Sir  William 
Richmond,  uncertain  for  the  moment  who  he  is,  treasures 
n  his  repertoire  innumerable  patterns,  Anglo-Saxon, 
jreek,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  warranted  to  conceal  the 
lesigns  of  others  and  "  transform  churches  into 
nuseums." 

"  After  the  Greek  Patriarch  has  made  procession  with 
ther  ecclesiastics  thrice  round  the  tomb  he  enters;  they 
ake  up  their  places  at  its  door  to  testify  that  no  fire  passes 
'rom  without."  That  is  to  say  the  Directors,  under 
ligh  academic  inspiration,  go  round  the  studios,  care- 
ully  guarding  the  doors  of  the  gallery  lest  any  un- 
vonted  fire  should  pass  in.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
iny  kind  of  fire,  strange  as  well  as  sacred,  may  be 
mitated  within.  "  On  the  seat  in  front  Mahommedan 
Ugnitaries  sit,  the  Pasha  attends  with  the  Bim-Pasha, 
vho  commands  the  troops  of  Islam  present.  It  is  their 
Inly  to  suppress  disorder  among  the  Christians.  Quarrels 
\enerally  arise  by  the  attempt  of  Greeks  to  dispossess  the 
v'lgrims  of  their  posts.  The  pilgrims  come  from  Russia, 
Greece,  Armenvi,  Albania,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia  ;  most 


of  these  have  accumulated  the  means  for  the  sacred 
journey  only  by  years  of  self-denial.  Of  childlike  nature, 
they  long  to  see  the  miracle  as  Heaven's  token  of  their 
Church's  supremacy."  The  Greeks  evidently  are  the 
Academicians,  who  from  an  early  date  began  to  oust 
the  true  pilgrims  or  Preraphaelites  who  come  from 
Birmingham,  from  Paris,  from  Belgium,  from  Germany. 
The  Mohammedan  dignitaries  are  doubtless  the  critics 
of  the  papers,  who  without  sharing  the  convictions  of 
either  maintain  some  kind  of  impartiality  between  the 
rapacious  Greeks  and  the  poor  pilgrims.  Which  of 
these  is  the  Bim-Pasha  my  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of 
Turkish  official  life  does  not  allow  me  to  affirm — perhaps 
Mr.  Spielmann. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  miracle  a  fight  broke  out ;  the 
soldiers  and  zaptiehs  are  now  seizing  their  prisoners  ;  a 
boy  with  lorn  clothes  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is 
running  away  from  a  group  of  soldiers  and  prisoners  ; 
foremost  of  these  a  yoiing  Bcthlehemile  is  hurried 
along,  his  young  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  mother 
accompanying  him  inconsolable.  He  turns  to  pacify  them." 
This  must  be  a  highly  coloured  account  of  the  S.  Paul's 
affair.  The  boy  with  torn  clothes  running  from  the 
policemen  of  art  is  Mr.  Samuel  Howe,  turned  upon  by 
the  editor  of  the  "  Builder  "  and  the  official  world.  Mr. 
Howe  suffers  the  fate  of  all  who  catch  the  guardians 
napping.  We  were  all  napping  and  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  ourselves,  but  we  give  ourselves 
a  countenance  by  boxing  the  ears  of  the  boy  who  woke  us 
up.  The  young  Bethlehemite  is  a  much  exaggerated 
picture  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter  snubbed  by  the  Dean 
and  regarded  with  anguish  by  fellow-Academicians. 
Then  we  are  told  how  the  sacred  fire  appears,  how 
runners  go  out  with  it  to  light  up  international  ex- 
hibitions as  far  distant  as  Odessa.  "  Before  us  certain 
wealthy  families  are  located  in  galleries  ;  these  have  the 
flame  hoisted  up  by  men  engaged  below."  The  fable 
hints  here  at  art-patrons,  who  employ  dealers  and 
advisers.  But  of  the  poor  pilgrims  each  has  his  candle 
ready,  lights  it  at  the  miraculous  flame,  "kisses  his 
neighbour,  blows  it  out,  and  wraps  it  up  for  final  use 
at  burial." 

And  the  sacred  fire  ?  My  witness  is  that  the  mother- 
altar  of  the  place  was  without  a  spark,  and  the  lights 
in  many  later  chapels  a  trick  on  the  pilgrims,  but  one 
authentic  flame  of  art  I  did  see,  brought  in  once  upon 
a  time  from  outside.  Mr.  John  Sargent's  Colonel  Ian 
Hamilton  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  I  could  not  em- 
brace my  neighbour  before  it,  for  he  said  what  a  poor 
Sargent  it  was,  I  could  not  light  my  candle,  for  my 
burial-candle  was  long  ago  lit  at  other  altars,  but  I  did 
my  best  to  blow  out  my  neighbour  and  came  away  very 
much  impressed.  Mr.  Sargent  strikes  me  often  as 
coldly  hostile  to  his  subjects,  particularly  when  they 
are  women.  He  declaims  the  tirades  of  their  toilettes 
with  a  haughty  half-angry  brush.  But  here  the 
declamation  of  his  magnificent  drawing  finds  a  fit  sub- 
ject in  the  tense  sinewy  figure  of  the  soldier.  A 
man  meets  his  match,  and  the  tussle  is  superb. 
The  portrait  stands  up  on  the  canvas  as  if 
painted  from  a  single  challenging  gesture  of  the 
whole  form,  the  hands  set  down  on  the  sword-hilt  with 
the  same  movement  that  swung  the  chin  up  and  turned 
the  profile.  It  is  the  work  of  a  painter  undistracted  by 
colour,  measuring  the  scarlet  exactly,  but  leaving  it  to 
settle  matters  with  the  rest  as  in  nature.  There  is  no 
attempt,  as  in  Mr.  Lorimer's  portrait,  to  drown  it  in  a 
general  rosiness.  With  a  mind  free  from  many  aesthetic 
problems  Mr.  Sargent  develops  his  own  specific  quality 
of  concise  eloquent  drawing.  Another  of  the  few 
vigorous  draughtsmen  of  our  time,  Sir  George  Reid, 
has  two  portraits  hung  near  the  Sargent.  The  finer  of 
the  two  is  the  Professor  Masson.  This  work  does  not 
appeal  at  a  distance,  like  Mr.  Sargent's,  by  its  simplifi- 
cation of  forms  and  tones.  It  is  of  the  school,  not  of 
Hals,  but  of  Rembrandt,  an  everyday  version  it  must 
be  allowed  of  such  teaching,  for  there  is  neither 
affecting  grandeur  nor  pathos  of  light  ;  but 
there  is  character,  strongly  wrought  out  in  the 
modelling  of  the  features,  and  an  honest  power  of 
painting.  Among  the  younger  Scotchmen  there  has 
been  a  great  effervescence  of  artistic  ideas  applied  to 
the  aspect  of  a  picture  ;  not  one  of  them  has  shown  this 
fundamental  power  of  construction.      An  example  of 
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this  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
one  of  the  most  talented,  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi's. 
Here  may  be  seen  great  taste  in  the  arranging  of  a 
picture,  and  delicate  wrappings  as  of  a  Whistler,  or  a 
Maris  ;  but  the  thing  wrapped  is  boneless.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  in  etchings  of  scenery  and  architecture, 
Mr.  Cameron's  drawing  is  much  more  adequate  to  his 
taste.  Mr.  Jack  at  the  New  Gallery  declares  himself  as 
a  clever  imitator  of  Mr.  Sargent,  a  dangerous  way  to 
begin,  one  would  think,  and  Mr.  Brough,  having  begun 
with  the  same  sort  of  brilliant  shot  at  mastery,  con- 
tinues headlong  in  that  course.  Disaster  looms  ahead 
if  he  does  not  begin  all  over  again.  To  find  anything 
like  the  authentic  flame  of  the  Sargent,  one  must  pass, 
I  think,  to  the  New  English  Art  Club,  to  the  Carmina 
and  Aminta  of  Mr.  Steer.  Mr.  Steer  is  by  no  means 
so  completely  the  master  of  his  affair  as  Mr.  Sargent 
of  another,  but  his  preoccupations  are  more  numerous, 
and  this  incomplete  work  has  the  true  specific  stamp. 
So  many  critics  do  their  duty  by  dwelling  on  the 
negative  side  of  it  that  I  content  myself  with  asserting 
the  positive,  for  I  pass  unmoved  before  a  great  deal 
of  ingenious  imitation  of  other  masteries  just  wanting 
in  the  new  vital  sting,  but  go  out  into  the  street  with 
these  sketches  sticking  obstinately  in  my  head  and 
quickening  the  desire  to  look  and  to  see.  Some  sharp 
gage  of  Nature  has  been  flung  down  and  lifted  ;  all  is 
not  cookery.  Cookery,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
me  to  overwhelm  Mr.  Tonks'  more  ambitious  effort, 
well  plotted  as  it  is.  The  jump  is  too  great  from  those 
little  scenes  of  child's  play  to  which  he  brings  a  real 
zest  and  affection.  One  of  them  is  here,  and  I  would 
give  the  whole  pretty  fumble  of  the  Pastoral  Play  for 
the  one  figure  of  the  little  girl  drawing  back  from  the 
cracker.  I  have  only  space  to  mention  one  more 
artist,  a  new  comer,  Mr.  John,  whose  studies  in 
sanguine  here  and  at  Messrs.  Carfax's  gallery  are  of 
remarkable  quality.  D.  S.  M. 


MR.   ROSE  RAMPAGES. 


"  ^ INHERE  shall  be  a  touch  and  a  rustle,  Affery  woman, 
J-  — oh  such  a  touch  and  a  rustle  !  "  In  these 
words  did  terrible  Mr.  Flintwitch  menace  his  wife,  and 
they  were  recurring  to  me,  dismally,  throughout  the 
first  performance  of  Mr.  Edward  Rose's  new  play  at  the 
St.  James'.  Even  before  the  curtain  rose,  a  glance  at 
the  programme  had  been  enough  to  warn  me  that  we 
were  in  for  a  touch  and  a  rustle.  Firstly,  "King 
Henry  VI  of  England  "  was  in  the  cast.  That  was  a 
sure  sign.  Whenever  a  dramatist  calls  in  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham,  one  knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  noisy.  "  Sir 
Ulick  Beddart  {called  the  Hunchback),"  "  Odo  {his 
brother)  "  "  Sir  Piers  Beddart  of  the  Vale,"  and — ah 
yes,  to  be  sure  ! — "  Priests,  Monks,  Retainers,  Soldiers, 
Prisoners,  Courtiers,  Pages,  Ladies."  In  fact,  "  Days 
of  Old" — dreadful  days  a-doing,  deafening  days,  long 
days  !    I  settled  down  to  endure  them. 

I  beheld  an  armoury  in  a  tower,  full  of  retainers, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  evidently  Sir  Ulick,  stalking 
about  under  a  modest  hump  and  looking  sardonic. 
There  was  a  longish  scene  of  exposition  before  the 
noise  became  very  great.  .  .  .  Rattle  !  Bump  ! 
The  drawbridge  had  been  raised.  Bump  !  Bump  ! 
The  castle  was  (I  think)  being  attacked.  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Miss  Fay  Davis  were  alone  on  the  stage  :  hero  and 
distressed  heroine.  Outside,  shouts,  screams,  clashes, 
bumps.  The  hero  pulled  open  a  trap-door,  seized  a 
torch.  With  the  heroine,  he  disappeared  down  that 
secret  passage  which  Sir  Ulick  (the  Villain,  his  cousin) 
had  thought  was  known  to  none  but  himself.  The 
door  of  the  armoury  was  broken  down,  and  in 
rushed  Sir  Ulick  cursing,  with  retainers,  soldiers,  and 
others.  .  .  .  But  why,  after  all,  should  I  try  to  describe 
these  scenes  ?  A  pen  on  a  piece  of  paper  is  the  wrong 
tool  for  a  task  which  one  could  accomplish  only  with  a 
drum-stick  on  a  big  drum.  Enough,  to  mention  that 
the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  in  duels  and  dances, 
suicide  and  murder,  many  rescues,  many  prisoners,  a 
forced  marriage,  shrill  alarums  and  cheap  excursions, 
and  all  with  a  ceaseless  accompaniment  of  bang- 
1  rash-bang.  The  play  was  well  mounted,  well  re- 
ceived.    Mr.    Alexander  was  dashing  and  feverishly 


romantic.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  was  spirited  and 
graceful.  The  other  mimes,  however,  were  not 
quite  so  satisfactory.  They  did  not  throw  off 
the  restraint  of  the  modern  school,  were  penny-plain 
when  they  should  have  been  twopence-coloured.  I 
have  already — have  I  not  ? — pointed  out  that  the 
unctuous,  ebullient  method  of  the  last  generation  is  the 
only  method  in  acting  which  suits  romantic  plays. 
Subtlety  is  of  no  use  at  all.  Restraint  is  quite  fatal. 
Shouting,  stamping,  strutting  and  rolling  the  eyes  are 
essential  in  plays  which  are  carefully  designed  for 
mimes  to  shout,  stamp,  strut  and  roll  their  eyes  in. 
As  the  Villain,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  was  far  too  self- 
contained.  He  should  have  modelled  his  manner  on 
that  of  his  hero,  Judge  Jeffreys.  Miss  Fay  Davis,  with 
her  little  frownings  and  poutings  and  cooings,  which 
are  so  effective  in  modern  comedy,  seemed  quite 
"inadequate"  as  the  heroine.  Mr.  Arthur  Royston, 
too,  was  very  dry  and  dull.  As  for  the  comic  relief, 
that  dreadful  commodity  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Brough,  Miss  Esme  Beringer  and  Miss  Julie  Opp. 
Doubtless,  it  was  less  their  fault  than  Mr.  Rose's  that 
they  did  not  comically  relieve  me. 

Everyone  has  limitations.  One  of  my  limitations  is 
that  I  cannot  enjoy  plays  like  "  In  Days  of  Old."  It  is 
not  merely  that  such  plays  do  not  appeal  to  me  :  they 
produce  in  me,  aesthetically,  no  sensation  of  any  kind, 
give  me  no  sort  of  illusion.  Physically,  I  am  conscious 
that  they  are  noisy  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
movement  in  them,  but  emotionally  they  have  for  me 
no  existence  whatsoever.  So  it  is  extremely  fatiguing 
for  me  to  watch  them.  In  keeping  his  attention  fixed 
on  anything — be  it  play  or  book,  concert  or  exhibition 
of  pictures— a  man  expends  a  certain  amount  of  nervous 
force.  If  the  object  of  his  attention  interest  him,  then 
he  is  recompensedfor  his  outlay  of  nervous  force  by  the  in- 
ception of  pleasure,  and  so,  subsequently,  is  not  conscious 
that  he  has  been  enduring  any  physical  strain.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  be  not  interested  in  that  object  on  which 
his  sense  of  duty  yet  compels  him  to  keep  his  attention 
fixed,  he  is  soon  conscious  of  real  and  bodily  fatigue. 
I  left  the  St.  James',  last  Wednesday  night,  really  and 
bodily  fatigued.  Whether  the  play  was  good  or  bad 
of  its  kind,  I  had,  and  have,  no  means  of  judging. 
Between  plays  of  that  kind  I  cannot,  really,  differentiate. 
I  could  no  more  appraise  one  of  them  than  "J.  F.  R." 
could  appraise  a  concert  given  by  a  band  of  Hotten- 
tots with  tom-toms.  A  Hottentot  might  have  some 
criticism  to  make  of  such  a  concert,  his  ears  being 
attuned  to  such  music.  "J.  F.  R."  would  merely 
have  a  head-ache.  Likewise,  a  critic  who  is  fond 
of  romantic-historic-melodrama  would  have  some- 
thing worth  saying  about  Mr.  Rose's  play.  Also, 
even  if  he  had  thought  it  a  bad  specimen,  he  would 
have  left  the  theatre  without  that  dreadful  feeling  of 
lassitude  which  weighed  me  down.  For  a  critic 
derives  aesthetic  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 
good  or  bad  work,  so  long  as  the  work  is  of 
a  kind  he  cares  about  and  knows  about.  He  experi- 
ences a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  detecting  and  in  notifying 
to  himself  whatever  appears  to  him  as  a  blemish.  When 
I  see  a  tragedy,  or  a  comedy,  or  a  farce,  I  feel  myself  on 
familiar  ground — in  a  word,  I  am  interested — whether 
the  play  be  good  or  bad.  When  I  see  a  play  like  "  In 
the  Days  of  Old,"  the  most  I  can  do  is  to  sit  it 
out.  Shakespeare's  historical  romances  I  can  enjoy  by- 
reason  of  their  fine  writing.  The  characters  seem  to  me 
no  better  than  puppets,  and  the  situations,  therefore, 
do  not  excite  in  me  any  interest  ;  but  if  the  blank  verse 
be  well  and  sonorously  declaimed  I  can  get  aesthetic 
pleasure  from  the  production,  and  am  not  seriously 
irritated  by  those  stage-accessories  of  noise  and  glitter 
which  Shakespeare  threw  in  to  please  the  groundlings. 
Mr.  Rose  does  not  write  badly,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  write  well  enough  to  save  me  from  being  bored  by 
his  play,  or  to  prevent  the  public  from  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing it.  It  was  near  midnight  before  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  first  performance,  and  SO  the  public's  enthusiasm  had 
somewhat  evaporated  when  Mr.  Rose  made  his  how. 
But  the  enthusiasm  had  been  so  great  throughout  the 
evening  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  public  had  very 
thoroughly  enjoyed  itself.  Little  as  I  respect  the  public. 
1  admit  that  of  plays  like  this  it  is  a  better  judge  than  1. 
Plays  like  this  are  written  simply  to  please  it.     If  they 
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please  it,  they  are  good.  If  they  do  not  please  it,  they 
are  bad.  That  the  modern  dramatist  ever  sits  down  to 
write  them,  with  artistic  sense,  for  his  own  pleasure,  is 
an  idea  which  I  simply  refuse  to  entertain.  They  are  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  have  as  much  connexion 
with  art  as  have  the  company-flotations  in  the  City.  .  .  . 
But  I  see  that  I  am  becoming  dogmatic.  After  all, 
since  I  cannot  understand  how  any  human  being  can 
enjoy  such  plays,  and  since  such  plays  actually  are 
enjoyed  by  a  number  of  human  beings  so  large  as  to  be 
called  the  British  public,  ought  I  to  declare  it  impossible 
that  Mr.  Rose  should  take  any  pleasure  in  writing  such 
plays,  on  the  mere  ground  that  I  myself  should  not 
care  to  be  writing  one  ?  Have  I  not,  in  fact,  been 
deducing  a  general  law  from  my  own  limitations?  Let 
me,  by  way  of  amends,  congratulate  Mr.  Rose  on  not 
having  those  horrid  limitations  which  prevent  some 
writers  from  pleasing  at  once  the  British  public  and 
themselves.  Max. 


SIEGFRIED    WAGNER     AND  HIS 
"  BARENHAUTER." 

IT  is  not  always  reckoned  a  disadvantage  to  be  the 
son  of  one's  father.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  disad- 
vantage or  a  privilege  which  most  of  us  endure  or  enjoy. 
We  must  admit  it  to  be  hard  on  a  young  man  when 
everything  he  attempts  is  depreciated  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  his  father's  son,  as  though  he  were  the  only 
one  against  whom  the  reproach  might  be  brought. 
Why,  it  might  be  brought  against  nearly  all  of  us  !  Yet 
we  are  told  that  Mozart's  son  was  never  appreciated  as 
he  ought  to  have  been,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
Mozart  ;  and  we  are  often  given  to  understand 
(though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  support  the  theory)  that  he  might  have  achieved 
great  things  if  he  had  had  the  sense  to  be  the 
son  of  someone  else.  This  instance  is  a  favourite 
one  with  those  who  argue  that  everyone  (they 
mean  Siegfried  Wagner)  ought  to  be  given  his 
chance,  no  matter  whose  son  he  may  be  ;  and  that  no 
one  (again  they  mean  Siegfried  Wagner)  ought  to  be 
prejudged  because  his  father  was  a  great  man.  And 
with  this,  as  my  opening  sentences  show,  I  am  in 
entire  agreement.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  resist 
the  present  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  Siegfried 
Wagner  is  not  adversely  judged  in  advance  because  he 
is  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner,  but  because  everything 
he  attempts  is  absurdly  overpraised  by  those  to  whom 
his  sufficient  and  sole  recommendation  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  because  he  has 
shown  himself  astonishingly  ready  to  accept  himself  at 
the  valuation  of  those  who  praise  him  and  his  works  on 
this  ground.  It  is  one  thing  to  claim  a  fair  hearing  for 
him,  and  quite  another  to  claim  praise,  everlastingly 
praise,  in  advance.  Here  was  a  young  man,  notoriously 
fond  of  architecture  and  anxious  to  become  an  architect ; 
for  some  reason  it  was  determined  that  he  should  become 
a  musician  ;  he  was  packed  off  to  a  teacher,  and  at  an 
age  when  most  young  musicians  are  beginning  to 
realise  how  enormously  difficult  an  art  music  is,  he  was 
touring  Europe  conducting  orchestras,  to  display,  as  he 
himself  said,  his  capabilities  prior  to  settling  down  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Bayreuth  opera,  which  claims  to 
be  the  finest  and  completest  opera  in  the  world.  His 
conducting  was  not  good  ;  not  a  critic  of  the  first  rank 
in  Europe  admitted  it  to  be  even  passable  ;  yet  his 
friends  insisted  that  it  was  good,  that  it  was  so  much 
better  than  the  conducting  of  other  musicians  that  he 
must  conduct  at  Bayreuth  in  preference  to  Mottl, 
Richter,  Seidl  and  Weingartner.  Those  who  bought 
tickets  in  1897  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius's 
statement  that  the  best  artists  possible  in  every  depart- 
ment would  be  secured  for  Bayreuth,  will  remember 
their  disgust  with  the  performances  conducted  by 
Siegfried  Wagner,  and  how  they  went  about  asking  if 
all  Germany's  great  conductors  had  suddenly  died  or 
emigrated  that  Siegfried  Wagner  should  be  reckoned 
the  best  available.  This  lamentable  affair  prejudiced 
the  public  as  well  as  the  critics  against  the  young  man. 
The  prejudice  was  apt  to  be  increased  rather  than 
lessened  by  the  tactics  which  accompanied  the  production 
of  his  opera  "  Der  Barenhauter."    The  first  night  saw 


the  theatre  full  and  enthusiastic ;  subsequent  nights 
saw  the  theatre,  to  put  the  thing  in  a  moderate  way, 
neither  so  full  nor  so  enthusiastic.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  many  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  night  audience  was  composed  entirely  of 
Siegfried  Wagner's  friends,  and  that  its  judgment 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  unbiassed  judg- 
ment ;  is  it  wonderful  that  everywhere  in  Germany 
you  are  told,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Siegfried  Wagner 
is  trading  on  his  father's  name  ?  For  my  part  I  do 
not  think  he  is  trading  at  all.  He  seems  to  me  a  well- 
meaning,  commendably  ambitious  young  man,  unluckily 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  foolish  friends  and  still  more 
foolish  relatives,  and  unduly  susceptible  to  their  in- 
fluence. Had  he  been  left  to  himself,  or  controlled  by 
wise  advisers,  he  might  with  a  few  years  more  of 
labour  at  the  preliminary  drudgery  of  his  art  have 
become  a  fair  conductor.  That  he  would  ever  have 
written  fine  music  I  cannot  believe  :  he  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  possess  the  true  musical  temperament  ;  yet  he 
might  have  written  music  good  enough  to  pass  and  to 
win  a  moderate  amount  of  success.  As  it  is,  his 
premature  appearance  at  Bayreuth  and  the  booming 
given  by  his  friends  to  "  Der  Barenhauter,"  have 
simply  made  him  ridiculous.  Indeed,  if  his  friends 
only  knew  it,  they  have  made  his  future  path  an 
extremely  difficult  one. 

Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  say 
something  in  praise  of  "  Der  Barenhauter  ;  "  but  un- 
fortunately I  cannot.  I  sat  patiently  through  it  at  the 
Hamburg  opera  on  20  April,  waiting  anxiously  for  a 
bar  of  true  melody,  for  a  hint  of  even  bizarre  originality, 
for  a  dramatic  touch,  for  anything  to  break  the  posi- 
tively ghastly  dulness  of  the  evening  ;  and  when  the 
last  chord  was  played,  I  came  out  without  having 
enjoyed  one  moment  of  pleasure.  The  story,  to  begin 
with,  is  stupid  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  too  serious,  too 
heavy,  for  a  comic  opera  ;  it  has  not  a  breath  of  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  a  fairy  opera  ;  it  never  reaches 
the  right  plane  of  elevation  for  a  serious  opera.  It  is 
meant,  I  understand,  to  be  a  fairy  opera.  Hans  comes 
home  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  finds  his  mother 
dead,  and  himself  homeless  and  friendless.  The  villagers 
go  off  with  their  sweethearts  ;  he  is  left  to  break  his 
heart  and  to  curse.  The  devil  appears  and  offers  him 
everything  that  life  can  offer  if  he  will  serve  for  a  term 
in  hell.  Hans  accepts  ;  and  in  the  next  scene  we  find 
him  stoking  the  fires  of  the  bottomless  pit  to  keep  the 
sinners  warm.  During  the  devil's  absence  S.  Peter 
comes  in  and  induces  him  to  gamble  for  the  sinners. 
Hans  loses ;  S.  Peter  goes  off  with  his  prizes  ;  the 
devil  returns  and  finds  what  has  happened  ;  and  to 
punish  Hans  condemns  him  to  walk  the  earth  with  a 
bearskin  glued  to  him  and  with  a  bear's  claws  instead 
of  fingers  until  a  beautiful  German  maid  redeems  him 
by  falling  in  love  with  him.  Then  the  inevitable  busi- 
ness recurs  :  the  two  proud  sisters  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him  ;  and  the  youngest  sister,  the  household 
Cinderella,  promptly  determines  to  love  him.  After 
some  further  interference  on  the  part  of  S.  Peter,  the 
bearskin  and  claws  are  got  rid  of ;  there  is  general 
rejoicing  ;  and  the  young  couple  settle  down  to  live 
happily  ever  after. 

Siegfried  Wagner's  evident  intention  was  to  imitate 
his  master  Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and  Gretel."  He 
has  indeed  acquired  a  quite  sufficient  mastery  of  the 
Humperdinck  technique  ;  and  his  music,  incidentally, 
reveals  to  one  how  different  is  the  Humperdinck  tech- 
nique from  the  technique  of  Wagner  pere.  The 
orchestration  all  through  is  undiluted  Humperdinck, 
but  it  is  used  without  Humperdinck's  undoubted  gift  for 
placing  precisely  the  proper  combination  of  instruments 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  effective.  Not  one  of 
Siegfried  Wagner's  scenes  has  the  slightest  characteris- 
tic colour  :  the  music  given  to  the  villagers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  opera  differs  neither  in  shape  nor  in 
colour  from  the  music  given  to  the  imps  in  the  nether 
pit.  What  I  say  of  the  story  applies  equally  to  the 
music.  There  is  no  fairy  music,  no  grotesque  music, 
no  music  expressive  of  real  passion  or  feeling.  When 
Hans  is  left  alone  there  is  a  chance  for  pathetic  music, 
but  it  is  a  chance  entirely  missed.  When  the  devil 
enters  there  is  a  chance  for  grotesque  music,  but  that  too 
is  missed  ;  the  devil  is  simply  given  a  hop,  skip  and  a 
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jump  kind  of  theme,  reminding  one  faintly  of  Berlioz  ; 
but  that  also  soon  disappears  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  opera  the  devil  talks  and  sings  as 
prosaically  as  the  other  characters.  As  for  the  heroine,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  to  do  anything  with  her.  She 
is  merely  a  pale,  washed-out  copy  of  Senta.  It  was 
strange  to  me  to  hear  in  Hamburg,  from  Siegfried 
Wagner's  friends,  that  his  treatment  of  her  as  the 
redeeming  woman  was  one  of  the  fine  points  of  the 
opera.  Even  if  it  were  finely  done,  it  could  not,  after 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  be  original;  and  it  happens 
not  to  be  finely  done.  The  Germans  have  many  very 
excellent  qualities.  Their  cooks  possess  a  peculiar  talent 
for  bleaching  a  piece  of  a  venerable  steed  and  serving 
it  up  as  veal  ;  and  their  method  of  desiccating  a  piece  of 
real  veal  and  serving  it  up  as  a  mutton  chop  is  beyond 
all  praise.  But  their  treatment  of  women  in  literature 
and  art  does  not  come  up  to  the  lofty  level  of  these  feats. 
What  a  clumsy  device  it  is,  after  all,  this  redeeming  of 
a  man  by  the  force  of  a  woman's  love  !  The  condition 
of  Hans'  redemption  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  condition  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman's  redemption — in  fact  it  is  the 
same.  But  when  Senta  in  the  "  Dutchman  "  and  the 
young  lady  in  "  Der  Barenhauter"  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  a  certain  course,  it  is  themselves,  and 
not  Hans  and  the  Dutchman,  who  are  "saved."  They 
have  found  what  they  feel  to  be  their  highest  and 
fullest  selves  :  Hans  and  the  Dutchman  have  found 
nothing.  The  German,  however,  persists  that  it  is  the 
man  who  gains,  that  somehow  the  man  is  the  hero  of 
the  situation,  and  the  woman  only  an  instrument 
for  his  glorification.  Now,  without  believing  much 
in  new  womanism — for  the  new  woman,  especially 
when  she  is  married,  believes  that  she  must  "live 
her  life  her  own  way,"  and  that  the  man  must  also 
live  his  life  her  own  way — one  can  see  that  the 
German  view  of  the  matter  is  absurd.  Siegfried 
Wagner  has  taken  the  German  view  ;  he  has  thrust 
his  reading  upon  the  old  fairy-tale  ;  and  the  woman's 
music  is  never  for  a  moment  elevated,  like  Senta's  in 
the  "  Dutchman  "  or  Leonora's  in  "  Fidelio."  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  man's  music  is  not  elevated 
either.  The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  in  fact  as  tame 
as  the  beginning  or  the  middle.  There  is  never  a  fine 
moment,  never  a  true  bit  of  melody,  never  even  a  justi- 
fiable use  of  orchestral  colour.  There  are,  I  believe, 
representative  themes  :  that  is,  in  looking  through  the 
score  one  sees  the  same  phrases  used  again  and  again. 
But  since  the  themes  are  destitute  of  individuality  one 
scarcely  recognises  them  as  they  occur  and  reoccur. 
The  phrase  with  which  the  overture  opens  is  simply  the 
Hunding  motive  from  "The  Valkyrie"  with  all  its 
meaning  and  splendid  colour  taken  out.  It  is  as  though 
one  borrowed  a  magnificent  tapestry  whose  glory  was 
its  colour,  and  to  prevent  anyone  noticing  the  borrow- 
ing, were  to  bleach  all  the  tints  out  of  the  thing. 

As  for  the  performance,  it  was  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.  The  crowds  were  managed  as  they  are  in 
old-fashioned  Italian  opera  ;  the  scenery  was  barbarous 
and  ill-arranged  ;  the  orchestra  was  good,  though  not  of 
course  nearly  so  good  as  the  orchestras  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  London.  The  conductor,  Gille,  is  an  able 
musician.  Birrenkoven  sang  the  part  of  Hans  with 
conventional  German  warmth,  and  generally  in  tune  ; 
but  of  the  other  principals  one  prefers  not  to  speak. 

 .         J-  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  not  been  any  great  activity  in 
the  general  markets  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  account  the  Settlement  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  week  showed  that  the  tone  has  been 
firm,  and  that  although  movements  have  been  somewhat 
irregular  there  has  been  in  the  main  an  improvement 
in  the  prices  of  foreign  stocks  and  Home  and  American 
railways,  whilst  copper  shares  and  Westralian  gold- 
mining  shares  show  some  extraordinary  rises  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  great  activity  in  these  two 
departments.  The  Settlement  itself  has  largely  inter- 
fered with  business  during  the  week,  except  so  far  as 
regards  the  mining  markets,  and  even  here  Transvaal 
gold-mining  shares  have  been  very  dull.  The  outlook 
for  the  next  few  months  is,  however,  favourable  and  in 


the  absence  of  any  foreign  complications  good  markets 
may  be  expected  until  at  least  the  autumn,  when  a 
repetition  of  the  recent  stringency  in  the  monetary 
situation  may  possibly  occur.  Since  this  stringency 
is  foreseen  so  far  ahead  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  banks  will  be  able  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  may  diminish  its  effects  not  only  in 
London  but  also  in  New  York  and  Berlin.  Rates  at 
the  Settlement  just  concluded  gave  evidence  of  the 
complete  relaxation  of  the  recent  stringency,  the  charge 
by  bankers  being  generally  3^  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  4  per  cent,  at  the  mid-monthly  Settlement.  - 
Speculators  in  mining  shares  have  not  benefited  by 
cheaper  money,  however,  for  in  both  the  Westralian  and 
Kaffir  sections  carrying-over  charges  have  been  high. 
In  these  classes  of  shares  speculators  do  not  seem  to 
care  what  rates  they  pay,  but  the  financial  houses  who 
do  this  class  of  business  are  at  present,  most  people 
think,  a  little  too  exorbitant  in  their  demands. 

The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday  was  again  favour- 
able, the  reserve  having  increased  ,£344,000  and 
the  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  per  cent,  to  40!  per 
cent.  The  changes  in  the  Bank's  position  during  the 
week,  whilst  not  of  great  importance,  were  all  in  the 
direction  of  greater  ease.  There  was  on  balance  an 
influx  of  gold  to  the  value  of  ,£352,000  from  abroad,  but 
since  some  amount  of  coin  has  gone  into  the  provinces 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  has  only  been  increased  by 
,£291,659.  Public  deposits  are  up  .£126,900,  as  a 
result  of  the  revenue  collections,  but  this  has  not 
greatly  diminished  the  market's  supply  of  cash,  which 
until  Thursday  was  fairly  abundant.  On  that  day, 
however,  the  demands  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ment caused  a  temporary  hardening  in  the  rates  for 
call  money,  loans  over  the  night  being  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  3  per  cent,  though  earlier  in  the  week  they 
could  be  easily  obtained  at  1  per  cent.  Another  influ- 
ence which  has  made  for  harder  rates  was  the  issue  of 
the  Egyptian  Irrigation  Loan  on  Tuesday,  which 
momentarily  took  over  a  million  of  cash  out  of  the 
market.  Discount  rates  are  now  slightly  harder  at  2,1,, 
to  2-^-br  per  cent,  for  three  months'  fine  bills.  Next  week 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  gold  will  arrive 
from  South  Africa,  and  since  the  foreign  demand  for  the 
metal  is  at  present  non-existent  it  is  expected  that  the 
whole  of  this  will  go  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  will 
therefore  contribute  to  a  further  important  strengthen- 
ing of  the  reserve. 

Neither  the  Home  Railway  nor  the  American  Railway 
market  at  present  offers  anything  to  go  for,  and 
although  a  firm  tone  is  maintained  business  is  almost 
at  a  standstill  in  these  departments.  Brighton  "A" 
has  eased  off  slightly  after  the  recent  improvement, 
Midland  stocks  have  been  dull  on  the  new  issue  of 
capital,  and  Districts  are  suffering  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  speculators  who  committed  themselves 
heavily  in  the  anticipation  of  speedier  developments  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  line. 
The  traffic  receipts  of  the  week  are  complicated  by  the 
varying  incidence  of  Easter  week  and  so  give  no  indica- 
tions of  value,  and  generally  the  market  is  in  a  lifeless 
condition.  Although  prices  in  the  American  market  are 
well  maintained  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  trouble  in  the  Philippines  exercised  a  de- 
pressing effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
Captain  Coghlan  by  his  imprudent  speeches  caused  a 
momentary  flutter  in  Wall  Street,  which  soon  gave 
place  however  to  a  more  sanguine  movement.  But  as 
in  Home  Rails  there  is  at  present  no  opportunity  for 
the  speculator.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  have  been 
active  all  the  week,  buying  from  Montreal  having  been 
balanced  by  selling  on  this  side.  The  Montreal 
influences  are  likely  to  prevail  in  the  end,  for  the 
Canadians  know  well  enough  the  favourable  prospects 
of  the  company  and  consider  the  shares  cheap  at  any- 
thing under  par,  to  which  value  they  are  now  steadily 
approaching. 

The  diversion  of  attention  to  Westralian,  Rhodesian 
and  copper  mining  shares  has  given  the  Kaffir  Market 
a  not  unwelcome  period  of  tranquillity  in  which  to  look 
COund  and  estim&te  the  exact  position  of  affairs  with 
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■espect  to- the  Transvaal  mining  industry.  All  rumours 
iave  died  down  with  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
:essions  and  negotiations,  so  much  so  that  the  whole 
business  is  now  regarded  with  indifference.  If  any 
xmcessions  are  really  about  to  be  granted  they  will 
stimulate  the  market,  but  until  they  are  certain  no  one 
s  inclined  to  attach  any  importance  to  rumours  one  way 
>r  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  mining 
ndustry  itself  is  making  steady  progress  and  that  the 
jresent  level  of  prices  in  this  department  is  in  the 
nain  fully  justified  by  the  results  actually  achieved, 
vhilst  any  new  developments  have  an  immediate  effect 
n  lifting  prices.  During  the  week  only  two  important 
novements  have  taken  place.  The  Geduld  Proprietary 
Mining  Company  has  been  granted  full  mining  rights  over 
1,381  claims  on  the  Geduld  farm,  which  formerly  belonged 
o  President  Kruger.  The  company  was  formed  not 
ong  ago  with  an  issued  capital  of  ^,325,000,  and  its 
>roperty  is  a  deep  level  of  the  Modderfontein  group, 
["he  shares  have  been  dealt  in  at  4!  during  the  week,  at 
vhich  price  the  property  is  capitalised  at  about  ^600 
>er  claim.  Since  the  Modderfontein  capitalisation  works 
>ut  at  about  ;£  1,500  per  claim  the  present  price  of  Geduld 
;hares  would  seem  to  be  about  their  proper  value,  in 
new  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  property  is 
inly  just  beginning.  Two  shafts  are  to  be  sunk 
mmediately  and  the  management  of  the  company  will 
>e  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Goerz  and  Co.  De  Beers  shares 
lave  been  a  good  market  all  the  week  in  consequence 
»f  the  publication  of  the  figures  showing  the  enormous 
ncrease  in  the  sales  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States 
ast  year.  If  this  enormous  demand  continues  De  Beers 
hares  are  well  worth  their  present  price  and  may  even 
fo  higher.  In  this  connexion  we  understand,  more- 
>ver,  that  a  proposal  is  on  foot  to  remove  the  dealings 
n  De  Beers  shares  on  the  Paris  Bourse  from  the  coulisse 
o  the  parquet,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  this  change  is 
ffected  it  will  no  doubt  further  improve  the  price  of  the 
hares. 

We  do  not  wish  to  remove  any  of  the  gilt  from  Mr. 
Ihodes'  speech  by  a  too  premature  revelation  of  its 
riost  important  feature,  but  it  has  already  been  made 
lublic  that  an  important  arrangement  has  been  come  to 
iet\veen  the  Chartered  Company,  some  of  the  Rhodesian 
levelopment  companies,  and  certain  well-known  South 
African  financial  houses  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
he  Bulawayo  railway  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  We  shall 
lot  be  surprised,  however,  if  the  announcement  Mr. 
thodes  makes  to  the  Chartered  shareholders  is  to  the 
:ffect  that  a  large  sum,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
iood  of  ^4, 000,000,  has  been  guaranteed,  from  quarters 
fell  able  to  find  the  amount,  for  the  construction  of 
he  railway.  It  is  odd,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise 
0  President  Kruger,  that  one  house  in  particular,  whose 
iterests  are  principally  identified  with  Transvaal  mining 
ndertakings,  namely,  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co., 
re  very  largely  concerned  in  this  guarantee.  The  main 
onsideration,  we  understand,  which  has  weighed  with  the 
guarantors  is  that  the  line  to  Tanganyika  will  tap  an  enor- 
ious  supply  of  efficient  native  labour  which  has  hitherto 
ot  been  available  and  that  this  abundant  supply  of  labour 
fill  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  Rhodesian  mining 
ldustry.  It  may  also  be  contemplated  that  this  im- 
roved  supply  may  even  ultimately  be  of  advantage  to 
he  Transvaal  mining  industry  also,  for  on  the  Wit- 
ratersrand  the  opening  up  of  the  deep-level  properties 
fill  create  a  demand  for  labour  which  it  will  be  practi- 
ally  impossible  to  supply  from  present  sources. 
Evidently  considerations  of  this  kind  must  have  had 
ome  weight  with  the  great  Transvaal  mining  house, 
'he  knowledge  that  this  scheme  is  practically  effected 
as  had  an  important  influence  on  the  price  of  Chartered 
hares,  which  have  at  last  gone  above  4  and  may  there- 
3re  soon  reach  the  figure  of  5  which  was  predicted  for 
lem  a  short  time  ago,  and  other  Rhodesian  under- 
ikings  will  no  doubt  also  be  favourably  affected  when 
Ir.  Rhodes  reveals  the  scheme  in  its  entirety. 

In  spite  of  the  high  contango  rates  at'the  Settlement, 
quivalent  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent  , 
>e  activity  in  Westralian  issues  continues,  and  the 
rices  of  certain  shares  have  been  pushed  up  to  fabulous 
eights.    Golden  Horse-shoes,  for  instance,  at  35  are 


ridiculously  overpriced.  The  official  estimate  of  the 
dividends  the  company  will  be  able  to  pay  is  300  per 
cent,  per  annum,  so  that  the  investor  who  buys  these 
shares  at  the  present  time  can  rely  upon  getting  only 
<S.',  per  cent,  for  his  money.  Needless  to  say  this  is  a 
ridiculously  inadequate  return  where  there  is  so  great  a 
risk  as  necessarily  attaches  to  all  Westralian  mining 
undertakings.  The  mine  has  at  present  something  under 
300,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight.  This  at  the  present  rate  of 
crushing  will  only  last  some  eight  or  nine  years,  during 
which  time  the  investor  will  not  even  have  got  his 
money  back,  to  say  nothing  of  any  interest  upon  it. 
Whether  the  mine  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  estimated 
dividend  for  a  longer  period  than  this  depends  wholly 
on  subsequent  developments  ;  and  though  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  the  value  of  the  ore  will  not  be 
maintained  in  depth  it  would  be  equally  rash  to  assert 
that  it  will.  Moreover  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  in 
sight  consists  of  sulphides  and  the  maintenance  of 
even  the  present  profits  will  depend  in  a  large  degree 
on  the  possibility  of  successfully  treating  these  ores. 
When  the  present  Westralian  boom  is  at  an  end  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  price  of  the  shares  will  soon 
relapse  to  something  nearer  their  proper  value. 

It  is  being  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  completion  of 
the  American  copper  combine  will  result  in  a  further 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  metal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
any  further  advance  in  the  price  of  copper  will  tend 
rather  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  combination  than  to 
further  it.  No  doubt  the  Rockefeller  group  is  now  in  a 
position  to  control  the  output  in  America.  But  its 
ultimate  profits  will  really  depend  on  its  being  able  to 
dispose  of  the  enormous  number  of  shares  which  it  has 
bought  at  the  very  high  level  to  which  prices  have  been 
raised  by  its  buying.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
permitting  the  mines  controlled  to  make  the  largest 
possible  profits  so  that  dividends  may  in  the  end 
justify  the  prices.  If  the  output  of  the  mines  is  seriously 
restricted  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  copper,  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  higher  price  will  be  more  than 
set  off  by  the  smaller  quantity  produced.  Moreover 
consumption  is  already  seriously  restricted  by  the 
present  high  price  of  the  metal,  and  a  further 
advance  will  tend  still  more  to  diminish  consump- 
tion. Whilst  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
combination  will  maintain  the  price  of  copper  con- 
siderably above  its  former  level  it  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  combination  will  find 
it  to  its  advantage  to  lower  the  price  a  little  in  order 
that  consumption  maybe  stimulated  instead  of  checked. 
As  matters  now  stand  it  is  probable  that  Anacondas 
will  go  to  15  and  even  higher,  but  the  mines  which  will 
make  the  biggest  profits  are  no  doubt  those  which,  like 
Rio  Tintos,  are  not  controlled  by  the  Americans,  since 
they  will  be  able  to  increase  their  output  to  any  extent 
within  their  power  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  high  price  of  the  metal,  and  they  therefore  seem  to 
us  the  safest  purchase  for  those  who  wish  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  copper  gamble. 

The  pig-iron  famine,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  recent 
issue  as  impending,  has  been  precipitated  by  the  buying 
up  at  one  stroke  of  the  better  part  of  the  existing 
Scotch  stocks.  The  lifting  of  200,000  tons  of  warrants 
on  Monday  proves  to  have  been  due  to  American  and 
not  to  London  speculators  ;  it  is  said  to  the  Rockefeller- 
Lewissohn  group.  Not  satisfied  with  cornering  copper 
in  its  own  country  and  with  forming  a  combine  which 
must  be  regarded  as  colossal  even  after  making 
generous  allowances  for  exaggeration,  this  group  has 
set  out  to  secure  control  of  iron  in  this  country.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  circumstances  are  all  in  its  favour. 
Consumption  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has 
outstripped  production  :  floating  supplies  have  all  been 
gathered  in  :  makers  are  engaged  ahead  as  far  as  July 
and  are  behindhand  with  deliveries  already  due  :  users 
are  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  inclined  to  buy 
sparingly,  but  prevented  from  indulging  this  inclination 
by  reason  of  their  own  heavy  commitments  ;  and  warrants 
are  now  so  near  the  vanishing  point  that  another  big 
stroke  will  clear  the  market  of  every  available  ton. 
Small  wonder  that  there  has  been  a  spurt  in  prices. 
The  outlook  in  iron,  however,  is  not  so  black  as  that  in 
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copper.  No  combine  can  control  the  output  of  pig- 
iron,  and  the  break  must  inevitably  come  as  soon  as  the 
tension  upon  producers  is  relaxed  by  the  slackening  of 
the  demand  by  consumers.  And  with  prices  already 
too  high  and  apparently  to  be  squeezed  higher  still, 
demand  can  scarcely  fail  to  ease  before  very  long.  In 
the  meantime  makers  of  finished  iron  and  steel  will 
probably  stand  aside  as  far  as  possible  and  leave 
the  contest  to  be  fought  out  between  the  Americans 
and  the  market  speculators.  In  connexion  with  the 
question  of  production  of  pig-iron,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  weekly  output  in  the  United  States  is  now  246,000 
tons  a  week,  a  figure  never  before  approached. 

Indications  go  to  show  that  the  Americans  are  en- 
deavouring to  rig  the  price  of  silver  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  have  rigged  the  price  of  copper.  At  any 
rate,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculative  buying 
during  the  past  few  days,  accompanied  with  dark  hints 
about  the  intention  of  the  newly  formed  smelters'  com- 
bine to  starve  the  market  before  long  and  to  dictate  its 
own  terms.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  in  this  belief, 
howsoever  wild  it  may  be,  quotations  will  go  higher  still. 
But,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  price 
of  silver  should  rise.  The  combine  which  is  supposed 
to  be  about  to  play  with  the  metal  in  any  way  pleasing 
to  itself  by  no  means  includes  all  American  and  Mexican 
producing  interests  ;  the  output  even  now  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  world's  requirements  for  both  coining 
and  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  the  stocks  held 
in  New  York  alone  are  tremendous.  The  output  last 
year  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  190,000,000  fine 
ounces,  which  would  be  promptly  increased  to  about 
20,000,000  or  230,000,000  ounces  under  the  stimulus 
ibetter  prices.  It  is  only  the  low  level  of  values  that 
Keeps  production  down  even  to  the  present  level.  If 
that  restraint  were  removed  by  some  such  upsetting  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  the  Americans  con- 
template, we  should  see  the  world  flooded  with  the 
metal.  Were  the  whole  American  and  Mexican  output 
under  control,  the  case  would  be  somewhat  different,  for 
the  first  obtained  last  year  a  round  60,000,000  ounces  and 
the  latter  a  round  56,000,000  ounces.  But  it  is  not,  and 
therefore  the  chances  of  a  corner  seem  to  be  very  poor. 
At  the  same  time,  quotations  may  well  rise  to  some 
extent  under  the  influences  referred  to  above. 

The  number  of  petroleum-producing  companies  is 
this  week  increased  by  one  which  should  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  future  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust.  The  Canada  Petroleum  Company,  which 
is  issued  with  a  capital  of  ,£300,000  in  ,£1  shares,  of 
which  ,£200,000  is  offered  for  subscription,  proposes  to 
acquire  petroleum  fields  covering  some  43,000  acres 
in  the  district  of  Gaspe  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  with 
a  view  to  supplying  high-flash  illuminating  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
It  will  therefore  have  to  encounter  severe  competition 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  this  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
company's  chances  of  success.  The  quality  of  the  oil 
from  the  Gaspe"  district  is  favourably  reported  upon,  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  can  if  necessary  be  refined  up  to  a 
flashing  point  of  176  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  purchase 
price  of  the  properties  is  fixed  at  ,£200,000,  payable  as 
to  ,£100,000  in  shares,  as  to  ,£20,000  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  cash  or  shares.  A  favourable  feature  of  the 
directorate  is  that  it  includes  names  which  will  have 
great  influence  in  the  large  consuming  centres  of  the 
North  of  England. 

With  that  leisurcliness  which  distinguishes  so  many 
of  our  Government  departments,  the  Board  of  Trade 
now  issues  the  accounts  of  Life  Offices  up  to  the  end  of 
|H()7,  although  a  good  half  of  them  have  already  issued 
their  accounts  to  the  end  of  i8<)8.  From  the  United 
States  we  have  already  received  the  Official  Returns  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  lor  [898  and  the  Fife  Assur- 
an<  e  Returns  may  be  expected  by  almost  any  mail.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  delay  may  not  matter  much, 
for  most  Hritish  Fife  Offices  are  only  too  glad  to  give 
early  publicity  to  their  accounts.  But  there  are  various 
hole-and-corner  companies  about  which  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  to  have  earlier  information. 


One  such  is  the  Universal  Insurance  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment   Company,    which    in    1897    received    ^,505  in 
premiums  and  spent  ,£1,170  in  management.  The 
amount  of  its  funds,  according  to  the  Revenue  account, 
was  ,£10,617,  but  any  assets  to  correspond  to  these 
funds  are  undiscoverable.  It  possesses  mortgages  valued 
at  ,£150,  cash  ,£17,  outstanding  premiums  ,£13,  furni- 
ture ,£300,  establishment  account  ^13, 048,  deficiency 
,£12,321.  When  we  turn  to  the  Valuation  Returns  of  this 
precious  concern,  we  find  that  the  net  liability  under 
Assurance  transactions  is,£2,98i  and  the  Life  Assurance 
fund  nil.  Among  the  policies  stated  to  be  in  force  was  one  I 
for  ;£5,ooo  which  since  the  date  of  the  valuation  was  sur-  I 
rendered  for  ,£1,200.    If  this  ,£1,200  was  paid  in  cash,  I 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  money  came  from,  1 
and  with  the  company  in  such  a  confessedly  insolvent  I 
condition,  we  are  still  further  puzzled  to  discover  the  I 
justice  of  paying  ,£1,200   to   one  policy-holder,  and  I 
leaving  the  others  with  no  security  whatever  for  the  I 
payment  of  their  policies  at  maturity.     Unfortunately  I 
there  are  over  600  policies  in  force,  assuring  a  little  I 
over  ,£6,000.    This  gives  an  average  amount  for  each  I 
policy   of   about  ,£10,  and  shows  that  the  class  of  I 
people  whose  money  has  been  taken  are  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose  it. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Life  Assurance  Blue  Book  is 
to  be  found  in  the  three  pages  at  the  end,  which  sum 
up  the  revenue  accounts  and  balance  sheets  and  show 
the  assurances  in  force.  The  annual  accounts  show 
how  things  stood  about  sixteen  months  ago,  when  it  J 
appears  that  the  ordinary  companies  had  funds  of 
,£224,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  io\  millions  ■ 
during  the  year.  The  interest  yielded  upon  these 
funds  was  at  the  rate  of  ,£3  16s.  3^.  per  cent.,  a  figure 
which  offers  but  little  excuse  to  those  chairmen  of 
assurance  meetings  who  are  continually  bewailing  the 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  as  an  excuse  for  an  unfavour- 
able report.  The  rate  earned  six  years  ago  was  only 
,£3  16s.  2d.  and  it  is  twelve  years  since  it  was  so 
much  as  ,£4  is.  per  cent,  as  earned.  A  reduction  of  a 
quarter  per  cent,  in  twelve  years  is  nothing  very  much 
to  grumble  at,  especially  as  the  effect  is  partly  counter- 
acted by  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  securities. 
Possibly,  however,  the  decline  will  go  on  rather  more 
rapidly  in  the  future.  The  premium  income  of  ordinary 
companies  slightly  exceeds  ,£20,000,000  of  which  14*35 
per  cent,  was  absorbed  in  commission  and  expenses. 
This  is  a  fractional  improvement  upon  recent  years  and 
shows  that  assurance  companies  as  a  whole  are  follow- 
ing the  course  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  to 
which  we  recently  referred,  and  declining  to  pay  extrava- 
gant commissions,  which  some  offices  find  it  necessary 
to  give  in  order  to  secure  business. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

S.  PAUL'S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Failand,  Bristol,  20  April,  1899. 
Sir, — May  I,  as  an  artist,  be  permitted  to  thank  you 
for  your  defence  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  ruth- 
less hands  of  the  "  devotional  "  decorator  ?— a  defence 
which  must  produce  in  the  end  the  restoration  of  the 
dome  to  its  former  beauty— for  there  is  no  subtle 
question  of  aesthetics  on  which  the  public  might  show 
a  natural  diffidence  ;  it  is  rather  one  of  ordinary  pro- 
priety and  decency.  The  new  ornaments  are  disliked 
as  much  by  the  ignorant  loafer  who  strolls  in  by  chance, 
as  by  those  who  may  pretend  to  a  cultivated  taste. 
Even  those  who  admired  the  mosaics  of  the  choir  are 
shocked  at  this  fungus  growth  of  red  stencilling,  which 
destroys  the  repose  of  Wren's  exquisitely  calculated 
proportions.  S.  Paul's  used  to  be  a  sanctuary  from 
the  crude  competitive  art  of  modern  London.  You, 
Sir,  have  only  to  continue  \  our  criticisms  to  restore  to 
us  a  place  where  devotion  will  no  longer  be  disturbed 
by  the  "  art-furnishing"  of  a  City  restaurant. 

1  am,  Sir,  StC.  R.  E.  Fry. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albion  Chambers,  11  Adam  Street,  W.C. 

26  April,  1899. 

Sir, —  Having  just  returned  from  S.  Paul's  filled  with 
indignation  and  horror,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  protesting  against  the  continuance  of  the  decora- 
tions. 

Accustomed  as  we  all  are  to  the  vilest  forms  of 
ornamentation,  one  yet  stands  aghast,  startled  and 
appalled  at  this  monstrous  iniquity.  In  the  whole 
history  of  such  "  restorations  "  and  "  improvements  " 
nothing  has  ever  approached  in  magnitude  the  enormity 
of  this  outrage.  The  worst  profanation  of  the  kind 
pales  into  paltry  insignificance  beside  this.  It  is  so 
incredible  and  unimaginable  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  And  one  can  only  suppose,  that,  because 
few  people  have  seen  it,  the  work  is  allowed  to  go  on. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,        William  Stirling. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Christchurch,  26  April,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  present  crisis  it  may  be  well  to  call 
to  mind  the  contemporary  criticism  of  Vasari's  frescoes 
at  Florence,  and  to  do  so  I  will  quote  from  the  very 
able  Introduction  by  the  late  John  Addington  Symonds 
to  his  translation  of  Cellini's  Autobiography.  Speaking 
of  Benvenuto's  sound  taste  in  matters  artistic  he 
continues  as  follows,  quoting  Lasca's  criticism  : 
"  When  Vasari's  abominable  frescoes  on  the  cupola  of 
the  Florentine  Cathedral  were  exposed  to  view,  the 
witty  Lasca  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Pur  fra  color,  che  son  di  vita  privi, 
Vivo  vorrei  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Che  senza  alcun  ritegno  o  barbazzale 
Delle  cose  malfatte  dicea  male, 
E  la  cupola  al  mondo  singolare 
Non  si  potea  di  lodar  mai  saziare  ; 
E  la  solea  chiamare, 
Alzandola  alle  stelle, 
La  maraviglia  delle  cose  belle  ; 
Certo  non  capirebbe  or  nella  pelle, 
In  tal  guisa  dipintala  veggendo  ; 
E  saltando  e  correndo  e  fulminando, 
S'  andrebbe  querelando, 
E  per  tutto  gridando  ad  alta  voce, 
Giorgin  d'  Arezzo  metterebbe  in  croce." 

Symonds  translates  :  "  Fain  would  I  recall  to  life 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  without  reserve  or  restraint 
spoke  evil  of  things  ill  done  ;  he  used  to  exalt  our 
cupola  with  indefatigable  praise  as  something  unique  in 
the  world  ;  he  called  it  the  miracle  of  beauteous  master- 
pieces. Assuredly  that  man  would  jump  out  of  his  skin 
with  rage  to  see  it  thus  bedaubed  ;  leaping  and  running 
and  fulminating  he  would  go  about  the  city  uttering  his 
indignation  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  would  crucify 
this  little  George  of  Arezzo." 

If  Benvenuto  were  still  alive,  his  impetuosity,  I  fear, 
would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  fortunately 
he  can  now  use  no  violence.  But  the  knowledge  of  his 
views  on  bad  decoration  may  do  good. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

A  Respecter  of  Wren. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SNIPPETS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Appleton  Gate,  Newark,  22  April,  1899. 

Sir, — The  "reading  of  snippets"  is  an  everlasting 
theme  for  deprecation  by  tho^e  who  are  accepted  as 
our  intellectual  guides.  Everyone  wonders  why  the 
working-man  reads  as  a  rule  only  snippets  and  no  one 
seems  able  to  advance  a  satisfactory  reason.  People 
read  because  in  literature  is  contained  the  means  of 
translation  from  the  sordid  inevitable  miseries  which 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  relation  with  the 
tangible  world  to  a  sphere  where  alone  some  satisfac- 
tion with  life  is  to  be  found.  The  workman  has  a  vague 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  world  of  art,  which  he 
is  beginning  to  see  is  a  better  way  of  shaking  off  his 


misery  than  getting  drunk.  Yet  how  could  the  great 
majority  of  them  satisfy  a  desire  to  study  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  even  if  that  desire  existed  in  a  high 
degree  ?  The  very  terms  of  their  existence  :  the 
wretched  hunt  for  bread,  the  miserable  shifts  to 
keep  it  when  found  ;  the  dreadful  grind  of  toil 
and  moil  ;  the  soul-destroying  nature  of  their  surround- 
ings preclude  the  enjoyment  of  any  taste  for  art  that 
might  exist  in  a  mind  having  a  bent  in  that  direc- 
tion. What  can  one  read  in  such  circumstances  but 
"  Tit-Bits  "  ?  Life  in  its  full  sense  is  out  of  the  question. 
Art  and  Literature  are  an  awful  mockery.  The  keynote 
in  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  is 
Resignation.  Life  is  tolerated  only  because  death  is 
feared.  Let  us  push  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  on  one 
side  and  tell  them  of  one  man  that  can  give  them  peace 
even  in  death.  John  Morley  is  the  one  classic  that  can 
bring  them  salvation.  I  can  tell  them  from  experi- 
ence that  a  knowledge  of  Art  and  Literature  will  not 
save  them  from  the  casual  ward  when  they  are  out  of 
work,  but  I  can  tell  them  also  that  even  when  confined  in 
gaol  for  attempted  suicide  the  faith  begotten  of  John 
Morley  has  shone  as  a  dazzling  light  in  a  dark  wilder- 
ness of  ignorance  and  folly. — Yours  respectfully, 

J.  Edwards. 

[We  should  like  to  accept  our  correspondent's  theory 
of  material  environment  as  the  explanation  of  the  greed 
of  snippet  literature  ;  for  the  remedy  would  then  be 
easier.  The  working-man's  environment  too  often  is 
bad  enough,  indeed  ;  but  we  should  say  the  most 
voracious  consumers  of  snippets  were  not  working-men 
but  junior  clerks  and  suchlike. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

SUGAR-CANE  CULTIVATION  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

25  April,  1899. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  raiyat's  primitive 
methods  of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  the  sugar- 
cane crop  will  survive  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Maclean.  All 
that  the  raiyat  wants  is  to  be  protected  from  the 
usurer  who  has  captured  the  sugar  trade  of  India. 
For  example,  some  years  ago  I  discovered  that 
Brahmans  from  villages  near  my  factory  in  the  Saran 
district  were  the  mahajans  (bankers)  of  sugar-cane 
cultivators  in  the  districts  of  Azamgarh  and  Balia. 
These  Brahmans  used  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
from  me,  giving  their  indigo  fields  as  security;  and, 
when  I  found  the  fields  neglected  and  untilled,  the 
answer  that  I  invariably  received  to  my  inquiries 
regarding  the  movements  of  the  tenants  was  :  "  Dhewa 
pai  gya."  (Dhewa  being  the  popular  name  in  Hindus- 
tani for  the  river  Gogra.)  The  cunning  priests  borrowed 
from  me  at  6  per  cent,  interest  ;  and  the  interest  which 
they  exacted  from  the  sugar-cane  cultivators  of  Azam- 
garh and  Balia  must  have  been  very  high  to  have 
induced  them  to  risk  their  money  so  far  away  from 
home.  This  instance  will  show  how  the  cultivators  are 
handicapped  by  dear  money. 

If  the  cultivator  were  given  cheap  money  to  carry 
on  his  business  he  would  be  able  to  place  the 
produce  of  his  holding  in  the  market  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  he  does  at  present ;  and  in  doing  so  he  would 
benefit  the  sugar-refiner  as  well  as  the  consumer.  In 
1897-98  the  Customs  duty  on  imported  sugars,  at 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  realised  Rx.  240,000.  This  will 
be  considerably  reduced  when  countervailing  duties  on 
imported  bounty-fed  sugar  are  levied.  But  an  excise 
duty  upon  refined  sugar  manufactured  in  India  would 
supply  funds  sufficient  to  provide  a  guarantee  for  a 
much-needed  Raiyat's  Bank— a  bank  which  would  give 
the  cultivators  temporary  loans  on  their  sugar-cane 
crops  at,  say,  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  This  is 
not  a  scheme  which  would  injure  anyone  if  it  were 
adopted,  since  cheap  sugar  is  a  necessary  for  the  teeming 
millions  of  India — while  refined  sugar  is  only  consumed 
by  the  well-to-do  classes  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Moreover,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  money  were  cheap  in 
India  there  would  not  be  a  single  pound  of  sugar 
imported  into  the  country. — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Donald  N.  Reid. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  MUSE  OF  PIERROT. 

"  Les  Freles  Chansons."  By  Georges  Millaudy.    Paris  : 
Gounin-Ghidone.  1899. 

PIERROTS  loiter  on  the  cover  of  these  chansons. 
Ghostly  scaffolding  stands  about.  Both  are  frail. 
By  them  goes  M.  Georges  Millaudy,  his  eye  wistful, 
his  expression  sad.  He  is  driven  onward  by  the  wind. 
Listless,  indifferent,  and  resigned,  he  lets  himself  be 
blown.  Too  true  to  his  philosophy,  is  he  to  protest 
against  his  progress  by  turning  back  ?  What  does  it 
matter?  Why  not  go  with  the  wind  ?  Who  knows  but 
that  it  will  lead  him  to  what  he  longs  for  most — perpetual 
happiness,  a  perpetual  morn,  and  perpetual  peace  ?  So 
on  moves  M.  Millaudy  :  his  coat-collar  up,  his  hand  on 
his  hat,  decidedly  frail.  Memories  haunt  him.  Certain 
sounds  call  up  certain  events.  He  lives  lamenting  the 
past.  Now  it  is  an  organ  grinding  forth  a  familiar  tune. 
Years  have  elapsed  :  he  had  almost  forgotten.  He 
shivers  ;  he  starts.  Each  note  is  a  word,  or  a  sigh,  or 
a  tear  ;  the  whole  a  scene.  Or,  some  stranger's  voice 
throws  him  into  emotion,  and  sets  him  thinking  of 
another's  voice,  now  still.  Simply  does  M.  Millaudy 
express  these  sorrows,  with  soul  and  with  grace. 
Passions  have  wrecked  his  life.  He  has  had  a  score. 
She  was  brune,  or  she  was  blonde,  or  she  was  rousse. 
She  was  the  fairest  maid  about  ;  but  alas  !  her  love  was 
frail.  Most  men  would  have  turned  sour  and  cross 
from  so  much  falseness,  or  gloomy,  or  reckless  and 
disreputable.  But  M.  Millaudy  accepts  his  fate  in  his 
usual  philosophical  manner.  It  merely  leaves  him  sad 
and  delicate  and  frail. 

Other  poets  possess  these  charms,  at  once  popular  in 
Paris.  There  are  fifty,  or  more  ;  each  affected  with  the 
same  mysterious  melancholy.  Forlorn  themes  attract 
them  :  the  amours  of  the  Pierrot,  no  happier,  no  more 
lasting,  than  their  own.  They  love  his  pallor,  his 
invariable  wistfulness.  They  have  a  fellow-feeling  for 
this  suffering  suitor,  always  refused,  always  disap- 
pointed. Musicians  most  of  them,  they  attach  becoming 
airs  to  their  lines.  Not  merry  music  you  may  be  sure, 
but  sad  and  slow  and  monotonous.  At  the  Bodiniere 
and  Pompadour,  frail  theatres,  fashionable  at  five,  they 
sing.  No  noisy  orchestra  accompanies  them.  They 
step  listlessly  on  to  a  frail  stage,  lean  languidly  against 
the  piano,  and  wait  for  a  frail  camarade  with  frail 
fingers  to  begin. 

"  lis  etaient  trois  petits  enfants, 

Qui  s'en  allaient  glaner  aux  champs," 

murmurs  M.  Millaudy  with  his  accustomed  melancholy. 
The  first  looks  for  lilies,  and  finds  only  thorns.  The 
second  seeks  fairies.  The  third  learns  "  tristement, 
qu'on  reve  desesperement. "  And  emotion  overtakes 
the  salle.  Sympathetic  sighs  are  heard.  The  Pompadour 
is  touched.  Sadder  grows  M.  Millaudy,  softer  his 
voice.    Each  child  droops.    Each  child  dies  ;  dies 

"  d'avoir  vainement 
Cherche  .  .  .  du  bonheur,  simplement." 

And  M.  Millaudy  passes  away,  in  a  mist  so  far  as  the 
ladies  of  the  Pompadour  are  concerned.  His  camarades 
follow  :  Theodore  Botrel,  Xavier  Privas,  and  Montoya. 
Each  sings  his  song,  leaning  listlessly  against  the 
piano.  Each  passes  away,  leaving  the  audience  moved 
by  his  sorrow.  Artificial  sentiment  this  may  be. 
Children  do  not  die  of  despair  on  finding  thorns  instead 
of  lilies  ;  and  although  they  are  equally  unlikely  to  fade 
away  from  sheer  want  of  a  fairy,  it  pleases  the  Parisian 
for  the  moment  to  believe  the  anomaly.  Stern  realities 
bore  him.  He  cares  nothing  for  age,  or  time,  or  date. 
He  loves  incongruities.  lie  will  mix  up  the  seasons: 
make  October  May  by  decking  the  trees  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  with  artificial  blossoms  and  buds.  Mysteries 
enchant  him.  He  pursues  them  to  the  Pompadour, 
where  he  hears,  and  learns,  "  Pourquoi  sont  pales  les 
Pierrots"  from  the  trembling  lips  of  M.  Millaudy. 
And  he  goes  home  the  better  for  it,  because  these 
chansons,  however  artificial,  are  delicate  and  pure. 
And  they  haunt  him  for  days  after,  and  so  fascinate 
him  with  their  mysterious  melancholy  that  he  returns 
to  the  Pompadour  again  and  again.  Months  pass. 
M.  Millaudy  introduces  new  Pierrots,  with  new  passions, 


but  always  wistful,  and  always  pale.  Nor  does  he 
himself  grow  vigorous  with  time.  Memories  still  haunt 
him.  Organs  still  call  up  old  scenes.  The  brune, 
the  blonde,  and  the  rousse  still  wrong  him.  But 
M.  Millaudy  remains  true  to  his  philosophy  in  spite  of 
all.  He  neither  protests  nor  complains.  He  accepts 
his  fate  :  almost  a  genius,  however  frail. 


A  GREAT  CAMBRIDGE  WORK. 

"Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis  Quattuor  Evangelia  et 
Actus  Apostolorum  continens  Graece  et  Latine." 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1899. 
rFHE  latest  production  of  the  Cambridge  University 
J-  Press  may  remind  us  of  one  of  the  interesting 
results  of  the  communications  which  passed  between 
the  Swiss  and  English  reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Theodore  Beza,  a  scholarly  disciple  of  John 
Calvin,  presented  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1581  with  a  copy,  then  fully  a  thousand  years  old, 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  New  Testament  written  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  His  motive  in  so 
doing  is  described  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  his 
gift.  Himself  a  careful  Biblical  scholar,  he  had  observed 
that  this  manuscript  contained  some  extraordinary 
passages  which  he  had  found  in  no  other  copy,  and 
that  it  introduced  small  changes  in  the  order 
and  construction  of  the  words  in  almost  every 
verse  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  He  had  noticed  how- 
ever that  there  was  a  kind  of  reason  in  its  apparent 
madness  :  for  he  found  that  it  often  agreed  with  some 
of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  with  the  Old 
Latin  version  which  preceded  the  Vulgate,  and  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  copies  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  its  disagreement  with  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  of  which  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard.  It 
presented  accordingly  a  perplexing  problem.  The 
times  were  unsettled  enough,  and  he  had  no  wish  to 
create  a  new  disturbance  by  the  publication  of  so  erratic 
a  text  of  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly  he  did  a  very 
wise  thing.  He  sent  the  peccant  volume  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a 
book  "to  be  kept  rather  than  to  be  published." 

For  the  last  two  years  the  instructed  sight-seer  who 
has  visited  the  University  Library  has  felt  a  little  disap- 
pointment when  he  has  reached  the  glass-case  in  which 
the  precious  treasure  is  supposed  to  reside  ;  but  he  has 
been  compensated  by  the  humour  which  has  displayed 
in  its  place  a  large  Visitors'  Book  with  the  page  open 
at  the  bold  autograph  of  the  Arctic  explorer  Fridtjof 
Nansen.  On  inquiry  he  has  learned  that  the  manuscript 
was  in  process  of  being  photographed.  The  exquisite 
results  of  this  process  are  now  before  us.  We  may 
grieve  a  little  that  the  work  has  been  done  by  a  French 
photographer  brought  over  for  the  purpose.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  know  that  it  was  with  no  view  of 
saving  expense  that  foreign  workmanship  was  employed; 
but  simply  because  on  a  comparison  of  specimens  M. 
Dujardin's  reproduction  appeared  to  the  experts  to  be 
superior  to  any  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  method 
is  a  more  expensive  one  than  almost  any  other.  We 
cannot  therefore  but  applaud  the  preference  given  to 
the  best  work  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Cambridge 
Press  has  had  the  courage  to  offer  the  book  to  the 
public  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  in  the  hope  that  an 
increased  circulation  will  go  far  to  recoup  their  outlay. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  pecuniary  loss  the  University  was 
more  than  justified  in  undertaking  the  reproduction  of 
its  great  Codex.  Almost  all  the  chief  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Testament  have  now  been  photographed 
throughout,  including  the  famous  Vatican  Codex,  about 
which  for  so  long  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery 
hung.  It  was  the  turn  of  Codex  Beza;,  and  English 
and  foreign  scholars  were  alike  demanding  copies  of  it. 
The  list  of  subscribers  includes  libraries  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Swit- 
zerland, besides  many  in  England  and  America. 

It  is  true  thai  excellent  transcripts  had  been  published. 
A  hundred  years  ago  a  splendid  edition  was  published 

at  Cambridge  in  large  typos  cut  for  the  purpose  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Kipling,  who  did  his  "  Day's  Work  "  well  for 
his  day.  More  modest,  but  more  valuable  to  scholars 
for  its  scientific  accuracy,  was  Dr.  Scrivener's  edition 
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published  thirty-five  years  ago.  But  even  though  this 
latter  work  will  not  be  superseded  by  the  photographic 
facsimile,  to  which  it  is  a  most  helpful  companion, 
yet  the  responsibility  of  the  guardians  of  the  treasure 
could  not  be  considered  wholly  fulfilled.  Apart  from 
other  reasons  for  its  reproduction,  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility, in  spite  of  all  precautions,  of  the  entire  loss  of 
the  manuscript  by  fire.  Now  at  last  all  that  science 
can  do  to  minimise  the  evil  of  such  a  catastrophe  has 
been  thoroughly  well  done. 

The  unique  character  of  Beza's  Codex,  to  which  he 
himself  had  drawn  attention  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
has  awakened  new  interest  in  our  own  times.  A  manu- 
script which  tells  us  that  S.  Paul  lectured  daily  "  from 
eleven  o'clock  till  four"  in  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus 
at  Ephesus — which  says  that  S.  Peter  and  the  angel 
came  down  "seven  steps"  when  they  left  the  prison — 
which  adds  to  the  Apostolic  letter  to  the  Gentiles  the 
injunction,  "  whatsoever  you  would  not  have  done  to 
you,  do  not  to  another  " — is  a  manuscript  which  raises 
large  questions  as  to  the  primitive  text  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  the  Gospels  we  find  even  more  startling  additions. 
It  is  curious  to  learn  that  the  stone  rolled  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  was  one  "which  twenty  men  could 
scarcely  move  ;  "  and  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  has  suggested 
that  in  this  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  line  in  Homer. 
A  striking  saying  is  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  the 
words  :  "  But  seek  ye  from  little  to  increase,  and  from 
great  to  be  diminished."  And  most  remarkable  of  all 
is  the  famous  addition  to  S.  Luke  vi.  4  :  "  On  the  same 
day  seeing  a  man  working  on  the  sabbath,  He  saith 
unto  him  :  O  man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest, 
thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  It  is  difficult 
to  think  that  words  like  these  are  no  more  than  the 
fanciful  invention  of  a  scribe. 

Into  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  eccentric  Codex  we  need  not 
go.  Controversy  still  rages,  and  is  likely  to  rage  for 
some  time  longer,  round  its  history.  We  commend 
the  two  fine  quarto  volumes  not  only  to  theological 
students,  but  to  the  wide  circle  of  those  who  will  value 
so  exquisite  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  great  treasures 
of  antiquity. 


UGANDA. 

"  Under  the  African  Sun."  By  W.  J.  Ansorge,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Uganda.    London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 

IT  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Ansorge  has  in  this  book  neither  done  himself  nor  the 
public  interested  in  Uganda  justice.  Nevertheless  the 
book  is  a  valuable  one.  Every  line  of  it  is  written  in 
a  quiet,  truthful  spirit.  There  is  no  party  writing  in 
it.  It  shows  no  personal  interest  in  the  chances 
of  Lugard's  prophecies  regarding  Uganda  being 
fulfilled.  It  does  not  directly  enter  into  the  recent 
MacDonald  expedition  question.  Statistics  it  avoids 
and  it  does  not  give  a  map.  In  fact  "  Under  the 
African  Sun  "  is  a  calm,  unprejudiced  picture  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  as  seen  by  a  brave  gentle  English- 
man given  neither  to  advertising  his  own  achievements  nor 
those  of  his  personal  friends.  Yet  in  his  modest  manner 
Dr.  Ansorge  shows  us  how  noble  many  of  those  men 
are  who,  though  hampered  by  circumstances  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  are  the  make  of  men  Milton  calls  God's 
Englishmen. 

Uganda's  government,  as  we  all  know,  is  under  that 
of  Zanzibar,  which  is  under  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
main  export  of  the  possession  is  ivory,  on  which  a 
15  per  cent,  duty  is  levied  by  the  Government,  which 
also  charges  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  all  imports.  "  At 
present,"  says  Dr.  Ansorge,  "  this  expenditure,  not 
counting  the  millions  spent  on  the  Uganda  Railway, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  revenue.  The  reasons  which 
influenced  the  British  Government  to  proclaim  a 
protectorate  over  Uganda  when  access  to  it  was  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  have  naturally  become  stronger  as 
regards  continued  occupation  in  presence  of  the  Uganda 
railway  in  construction  from  south  to  north  and  the 
success  of  the  Soudan  campaign  working  from  north  to 


south.  If  England  were  to  withdraw  from  Uganda, 
some  other  European  Power  would  at  once  step  in  and 
take  possession  in  spite  of  there  being  no  immediate 
return  for  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  occupation. 
It  follows  that  an  Empire  like  Great  Britain,  in  vigorous 
growth  and  expansion,  had  to  take  over  Uganda." 
Dr.  Ansorge  minimizes  the  fact  that  Colonel  Lugard's 
splendid  appeals  to  England  to  remember  that  her 
national  honour  was  concerned  in  holding  the  country 
had  far  more  to  do  with  its  being  English  to-day  than 
considerations  of  material  interest.  As  to  the  future 
Dr.  Ansorge  says  that  "to  realise  Lugard's  hope  of  an 
East  African  Empire  something  further  is  wanted 
besides  the  missionary,  and  the  official.  European 
settlers  may  perhaps  be  encouraged  to  join  us  by  liberal 
concessions  of  substantial  grants  of  land,  with  as  few 
restrictions  as  possible  to  their  earning  a  livelihood  as 
traders  or  planters,  farmers  or  stock-breeders,  artisans  or 
manufacturers;  coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  rice  can 
be  grown  in  some  districts,  European  cereals  in  others." 
Well,  if  Dr.  Ansorge  is  right  and  European  settlers  are 
necessary  to  enable  Uganda  to  present  a  satisfactory 
budget,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  budget 
appears.  For,  to  put  it  plainly,  Uganda  cannot  com- 
pete with  other  tropical  regions  in  attractions  for  such 
men.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  the  development 
of  the  food  supply,  for  local  consumption.  We 
venture  to  think  this  development  would  be  better 
effected  by  the  local  agricultural  and  herdsmen  tribes 
being  placed  under  an  expert  officer,  like  Mr.  William 
Fitzgerald,  whose  admirable  work  on  the  East 
African  coast  lands  has  given  us  reason  to  hope  for 
their  future  development,  than  by  giving  concessions 
however  "substantial"  to  exploiters  financed  by 
syndicates.  We  also  feel  certain  that  the  present 
system  in  Uganda,  the  inconveniences  whereof 
are  frequently  shown  by  Dr.  Ansorge,  of  Government 
officials  having  to  go  about  with  rolls  of  cloth  and 
goodness  knows  what  in  the  way  of  goods  to  be  used 
in  barter  payments,  is  a  bad  system,  a  system  to  which 
Uganda  owes  much  of  her  debt ;  for  the  Government 
official,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  trained  man  either  in  the 
care  of  barter  goods  or  the  disposal  of  them  to  the  best 
advantage — even  if  he  is,  the  system  entails  on  him  the 
worry  of  transporting  those  goods  about  a  difficult 
country,  a  country  wherein  but  for  them  he  could  travel 
more  rapidly,  more  cheaply  and  have  more  time  left 
over  to  attend  to  other  affairs.  We  are  not  advocating 
the  introduction  of  a  coinage  in  Uganda,  regarding 
this  as  a  simply  fatal  error  men  fall  into  from 
hastiness  in  such  regions,  but  we  should  advise 
the  Government  to  encourage  traders  to  settle  in  each 
district,  and  to  work  the  book  system,  a  system  which 
has  enabled  French  explorers  to  traverse  hundreds  of 
miles  of  country  in  a  quarter  the  time  that  baggage- 
ridden  Englishmen  can.  As  for  coffee,  cotton,  or  any 
plantation  products  for  an  export  trade,  Uganda  has  not 
half  a  chance  in  competition  with  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  West  Indies,  West  Africa,  Ceylon,  America,  or 
Egypt,  or  the  East  African  coast  lands.  Such  things 
must  be  produced  in  great  profusion  and  perfection, 
economically  prepared  in  the  best  manner  and  placed  on 
the  European  markets  at  the  lowest  possible  freight 
charge,  in  order  to  sell  at  a  profit  sufficient  to  tempt 
men  to  put  capital  in  plantations.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
Uganda  can  tempt  the  planter.  The  Uganda  railway 
will,  for  one  thing,  not  be  able  to  transport  his  produce 
at  a  sufficiently  low  rate,  unless,  on  completion,  it  turns 
into  a  charitable  instititution  and  takes  coffee  and  cotton 
free  of  charge.  We  have  before  us  the  case  of  the 
Angola  railway  which  with  its  comparatively  low  freight 
charge  is  still  too  expensive  a  means  of  transport  for 
Angola  coffee,  although  in  Angola  coffee  grows  luxu- 
riant and  wild  far  nearer  the  sea. 

Uganda  therefore,  it  seems  clear,  must  pay  her  way 
on  some  other  basis  than  plantation  products.  That 
other  basis  we  think  must  be,  first  the  development  of 
her  internal  trade  ;  secondly  a  subsidy  from  England 
that  England  owes  Uganda  in  return  for  the  strategical 
aid  Uganda  affords  England  in  dealing  with  Central 
African  affairs  ;  thirdly  the  ivory  trade,  for  Uganda 
can  grow  ivory  cheaply  and  well.  And  it  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  statecraft  of  her  rulers  that  they  are 
preserving  her  most  valuable  asset  and  not  permitting 
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it  to  be  squandered  carelessly  and  ruthlessly.  Other 
sources  of  wealth  may  be  discovered  in  Uganda.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  is  rich  in  minerals.  Dr. 
Ansorge  holds  out  no  golden  hope,  but  the  subject  has 
not  yet  received  sufficient  attention,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
until  things  are  quieter  and  the  comic-opera-like  condi- 
tion of  religious  affairs  has  been  removed  from  practical 
politics. 

We  now  turn  to  the  information  Dr.  Ansorge  gives 
us  regarding  the  mutiny  of  the  Sudanese  troops  and 
the  native  unrest  in  Uganda,  the  rumours  as  to  which 
have  long  worried  the  English  public.  It  is  idle 
for  Ministers  to  blame  the  public  for  listening  to  rumour. 
The  public  is  morally  responsible  for  the  just  govern- 
ment of  Uganda  and  it  has  had  nothing  else  to  listen  to 
but  rumour.  The  papers  published  by  the  Government 
relating  to  recent  events  in  Uganda  are  perfect  models 
of  the  How  without  Why  form  of  literature  with  which 
the  Government,  when  pressed  for  information,  favours 
us ;  they  are  interesting  reading  to  the  relatives  of 
the  brave  men  who  have  been  killed,  but  very  little 
more.  Dr.  Ansorge  gives  us  a  far  clearer  view  of 
affairs  and  we  sincerely  recommend  his  admirable  and 
dispassionate  chapter  on  the  Sudanese  to  all  men 
interested  in  our  tropical  Empire,  for  the  lessons  it 
gives  are  many  and  if  they  be  properly  taken  to  heart 
should  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  happening  again 
either  in  Uganda  or  elsewhere.  The  other  subject, 
the  native  little  wars,  is  far  more  difficult  than  the 
management  of  Sudanese.  You  have  in  Uganda 
tribes  of  a  quiet  industrious  nature  quite  incapable 
of  protecting  themselves  against  raiding  tribes — you 
have  raiding  tribes  too — and  "conclusions  pass  their 
careers."  The  quiet  sheep-like  people  are  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  they  have  no  surplus  population 
to  place  at  the  transport  service  ;  if  you  take  them  from 
their  agriculture  and  use  them  on  caravan  work,  you 
have  got  no  food  to  feed  your  caravan  on.  Then  again 
it  is  no  good  making  these  people  into  policemen  to 
keep  the  more  lively  tribes  in  order,  because  they  can- 
not hold  their  own  in  fight.  This  necessitates  using 
the  more  lively  tribes  as  servants,  which  on  a  super- 
ficial view  would  seem  an  elegant  device  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief,  but  keeping  the  lively  make  of  African 
out  of  mischief  is  difficult  and  hot  work  under  the 
African  sun.  Miss  Kingsley  found  it  so,  and  also 
Dr.  Ansorge,  to  judge  from  his  charming  stories  on 
page  83  and  on  page  71.  Still  in  Africa  it  is  always  best 
to  deal  with  the  worst  difficulty  first,  and  these  fighting 
tribes  are  a  bad  difficulty.  There  are  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  You  can  destroy  those  in  your 
region  body  and  soul  and  leave  yourself  nothing  to 
rule  over  but  a  pack  of  slave-spirited  inferior  people — 
people  that  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  fighting  tribes  from 
other  regions  whenever  you  are  not  there  to  guard  them 
with  your  maxim  guns.  Or  you  can  take  the  superior 
fighting  tribes  and  weld  them  into  mer  worthy  to  wear 
the  Queen's  uniform  and  form  a  bulwark  to  our  African 
Empire  that  we  can  make  of  nothing  else.  This  sort  of 
work  was  splendidly  begun  by  Colonel  Lugardwith  the 
Sudanese  when  he  founded  the  colony  of  Uganda. 
Evidently  many  officers  who  have  followed  him  have 
been  worthy  and  able  to  carry  on  his  work,  men  whose 
Sudanese — even  through  the  mutiny — stood  by  their 
English  officers  and  faced  death  with  them.  We 
sincerely  recommend  Dr.  Ansorge's  book  to  every 
Englishman  who  cares  for  England  in  Africa. 


AN  AMBIGUOUS  SCIENCE. 

"  Elements   of    the   Science   of    Religion,    Part  II. 

Ontological."    By  C.   P.  Tiele.     Edinburgh  and 

London  :  Blackwood.  i<S<)(>. 
rPIIERE  is.il  seems  to  be  widely  assumed,  such  a 
1  thing  as  the  Science  of  Religion.  What  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  any  science  than 
the  fact  that  professorships  thereof  are  endowed  and 
that  the  chairs  do  not  lack  occupants?  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  science  lias  been  elevated  to  this 

substantial  and  comfortable  position  about  the  nature 
and  the  contents  of  which  there  are  suc  h  large  differ- 
ences of  opinion.     According  to  Professor  Pllcidcrer 


"  the  aim  of  the  science  of  religion  is  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  religion,  as  historically  handed  down, 
and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  present  day." 
Professor  Tiele  on  the  other  hand,  who  professes  "the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  lays  it  down  that  this  is  rather  the  business 
of  philosophical  or  dogmatic  theology.  So  far  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  Leyden  Professor.  The  name 
may  seem  a  matter  of  small  importance  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  doubts  as  to  the  province  of  this  ambiguous 
science,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  persons  who  are 
to  profess  it  must  not  be  either  mere  metaphysicians  or 
mere  divines  but  rather  the  learned  about  totemism, 
animism,  and  suchlike  anthropological  matters.  And, 
if  such  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  the 
science,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Tiele  that,  important 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  history  of  religions 
is  to  the  theologian,  the  specialist  in  totems  and  taboos 
has  no  particular  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the  actual 
religious  doctrines  which  may  command  the  allegiance 
of  a  rational  man  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  in  short  the  science  of  religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  anthropology,  and  if  anthropology  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  physical  science,  or  at  least  as  a  science  to 
be  approached  only  as  it  were  through  the  gate  of 
physiology  and  craniology,  it  is  a  science  which  had 
better  meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  the  actual  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  beliefs  which  it  examines.  But, 
while  following  Professer  Tiele  up  to  this  point, 
we  still  find  it  rather  difficult  to  understand  his  con- 
ception of  his  chosen  study.  That  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  the  natural  history  of  religion  we  can 
readily  concede.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  our  Professor's  first  course  of  Gifford 
lectures,  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the  morphology  of 
religion.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
"  ontology"  of  religion,  and  yet  it  has  nothings,  we  are 
told,  to  do  with  the  actual  truth  or  falsehood  of  religion 
in  general  or  of  any  particular  religion.  At  one  time 
he  speaks  of  the  science  as  a  branch  of  anthropology, 
at  another  as  a  branch  of  psychology.  Either  of  these 
terms  would  seem  to  fit  in  better  with  our  Professor's 
intention  than  ontology,  which  happens  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  that  subject  which  of  all  others  is  most 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  actual  truth  or  false- 
hood of  human  beliefs. 

When  we  come  to  Professor's  Tiele's  actual  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  our  bewilderment  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  not  diminished.  So  far  from  making  ab- 
straction of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  beliefs  with 
which  he  deals,  the  book  is  full  of  fervid,  and  even 
passionate  assertions  of  the  necessity  of  religious  belief, 
of  the  actual  existence  of  a  personal  God,  of  real 
communion  with  Him,  and  (if  we  mistake  not) 
of  personal  immortality.  In  what  then  does  Professor 
Tiele's  "Science  of  Religion"  differ  from  the 
apologetics  of  the  Bampton  lecturer?  Only,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  that  he  seems  to  be  trying  to  base  his  religious 
belief  upon  a  survey  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world 
and  to  be  bent,  as  it  were,  on  extracting  the  common 
element  out  of  them.  At  times,  indeed,  the  whole 
scope  of  his  "  Science"  seems  to  be  limited  to  arriving 
at  a  definition  of  the  common  element  in  all  religious 
belief.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  is  not,  indeed,  par- 
ticularly enlightening.  He  has  irrefutable  objections  to 
all  previous  attempts  in  the  same  direction  (though  we 
observe  he  makes  no  allusion  to  Wundt's  doctrine  that 
the  common  element  in  all  religion  is  the  pursuit  of  an 
ideal — not  necessarily  of  course  an  ethical  ideal),  and 
finally  tells  us  that  the  "  origin  of  religion  consists  in 
the  fact  that  man  has  the  Infinite  within  him,  even 
before  he  is  himself  conscious  of  it,  and  whether  he 
recognises  it  or  not."  What  the  Infinite  means  is  a  point 
on  which  Professor  Tiele  does  not  enlighten  us,  and 
indeed  he  could  hardly  do  so  without  trespassing  upon 
what  he  has  himself  assigned  as  the  province  of  philosophy. 
A  metaphysician  might  perhaps  have  some  questions  to 
ask  as  to  how  the  Infinite  could  be  in  an  individual  man 
in  any  sense  in  which  He  (or  it)  is  not  in  a  stone,  or  again 
as  to  how  the  Infinite  can  be  inside  a  somebody  or 
something  which  apparentlj  is  not  the  Infinite  but  outside 

it,  and  yet  remain  infinite  Or  unlimited,  Hut,  on  any 
interpretation  of  this  much-abused  but  doubtless  Meso- 
potamia-like word,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can 
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accept  this  solution  of  the  problem  without  committing 
himself  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  or  to 
His  (or  its)  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  inside  some  or  all  of  us — points  of  theological 
belief  on  which  unhappily  there  is  anything  but  a 
universal  consensus.  Nor  do  we  see  that  Professor  Tiele's 
own  religious  teaching  has  really  much  to  do  with  the 
residual  quintessence  which  he  tries  to  extract  out  of 
his  survey  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  But, 
whatever  we  think  of  his  consistency,  he  has  no  doubt 
written  a  much  more  lively,  interesting,  and  stimulating 
book  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  really  confined 
himself  to  the  anthropology,  the  psychology  or  even  the 
"  ontology  "  (which  would  probably  have  turned  out  to 
be  something  very  much  like  the  osseology)  of  religious 
belief ;  and  we  are  therefore  far  from  regretting  such 
"noble  inconsistency." 


A   GALLERY  OF  LETTERS. 

"  The  Ipane."  (Over-Seas  Library.)  By  R.  B.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham.    London  :  Unwin.  1899. 

*'  '  I  "HE  Over-Seas  Library"  has  been  projected  with 
J-  intent  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Englishmen  outside  England,  whether  of 
travellers,  traders,  officers,  or  emigrants,  and  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  was  certainly  well  chosen  to  set 
the  ball  rolling,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  everywhere 
and  observed  everything  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  and  the 
memory  of  an  elephant.  Some  of  his  sketches,  as  for 
instance  "The  North-West  Wind,"  which  cinemato- 
graphs the  funeral  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  are  certainly 
foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  series  ;  but  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  is  not  one  to  be  bound  by  conventions,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  art  atones  for  almost  any  aberration. 
It  is  as  though  we  had  been  invited  to  review  a  gallery 
of  foreign  cameos  and  found  it  included  exquisite 
English  etchings  and  poetical  pastels. 

This  is  a  feverish  age,  and  style,  which  generally  calls 
for  an  undue  expenditure  of  time,  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  accordingly  de- 
serves every  encouragement  for  his  gallant  attempt  to 
revive  it,  and  all  the  more  because,  with  that  supreme 
art  which  lies  in  concealing  art,  he  always  appears 
spontaneously  natural  even  when  he  is  most  artificial. 
His  descriptions  are  admirable,  because  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  breath  he  contrives  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum of  effect.  He  is  a  literary  impressionist,  who 
with  a  few  bold  strokes  vivifies  the  dry  bones  of 
fleeting  memories.  There  seems  sometimes  an  echo 
of  the  French  school  in  his  fantastic  similes  and  richly 
imagined  effects,  but  at  the  same  time  he  steers  clear  of 
French  tawdriness  and  bathos.  His  cynicism  has  much  of 
the  pungency  of  Voltaire,  many  of  his  descriptions  rival 
Loti's,  and  it  is  only  when  he  condescends  to  take  his 
cue  from  Rochefort  that  we  feel  he  is  untrue  to  his  own 
artistic  genius.  Thus  we  find  him  mistaking  blasphemy 
for  strength,  but  his  most  outrageous  utterances  are  so 
obviously  affected  that  they  leave  us  unruffled,  whereas 
from  another  pen  they  might  seriously  offend.  His 
sunny  nature  tempers  much  intended  bitterness,  and 
when  he  appears  angriest  he  is  unable  to  hide  his  over- 
flow of  human  kindness.  Many  heresies  may  be  for- 
given or  at  least  ignored  for  the  sake  of  brilliant  indi- 
viduality in  a  humdrum  age,  and  though  we  do  not  take 
the  man  seriously,  we  owe  homage  to  the  master  of 
style.  Indeed,  were  we  invited  to  recommend  a  model 
of  graceful,  vigorous  and  eloquent  English,  we  could 
mention  few  modern  examples  better  calculated  to 
instruct  and  inspire. 

Every  page  is  instinct  with  subtle  grace  and  beauty, 
but  a  few  characteristic  touches  will  bear  quotation. 
Here  is  the  funeral  party  "  seen  through  the  gloom  at 
Paddington,  within  the  station,  moving  about  like  fish 
in  an  aquarium."  Its  railway  journey  is  described  so 
that  we  feel  that  we  were  there  ;  we  step  out  and  join 
the  procession  ;  "  and  still  the  north-west  wind  bent 
trees  and  bushes,  turned  back  the  leaves  of  the  bird 
maples  upon  their  footstalks,  making  them  look  like 
poplars.  The  rain  beat  on  the  straggling  briars, 
showering  the  leaves  of  guelder  roses  down  like  snow  ; 
the  purple  fruit  of  privet  and  ripe  hips  and  haws  hung 
on   the   bushes    with    the    lurid   look   that  berries 


only  seem  to  have  struggling  through  wreaths  of 
bryony  and  Traveller's  Joy  and  all  the  tangles  of 
an  unplashed  hedge  bordering  a  country  lane  in 
rural  England.  .  .  .  Birds  twittered  in  the  trees,  and  in 
the  air  the  scent  of  apple-blossom  and  white  hawthorn 
hung.  .  .  .  Once  more  the  mist  descended,  and  my 
sight  grew  dimmer  ;  the  little  church  turned  greyer,  as 
if  a  reformation  had  passed  over  it.  I  looked  again, 
the  bluff,  bold,  kindly  face  had  faded  into  the  north- 
west wind."  Still  better  realism  is  this  whiff  of  a 
passage  on  the  s.*s.  "Atlas":  "Air  stifling,  lamp 
smoking,  drops  of  moisture  on  every  plank,  a  con- 
tinuous dropping  of  water  on  to  my  pillow,  rats  running 
across  the  floor,  a  dense,  steamy  feeling  which  made 
one  sleepy,  crumbs  of  biscuit  in  the  bed-clothes,  a 
futile  tin  basin  floating  in  the  cabin,  a  brandy-bottle 
propped  between  a  bible  and  a  sponge  in  the  fixed 
washing-stand,  guttering  candles  swung  in  gimbles, 
decks  which  seemed  to  rise  and  hit  one  in  the  face  when 
staggering  out  in  the  rare  intervals  of  the  storm,  to  see 
yards  of  bulwarks  swept  away,  feeling  one's  way 
between  the  seas,  clutching  a  life-line  to  the  engine- 
room  to  listen  to  the  yarns  of  the  chief  engineer,"  and 
so  forth.  And  here  is  a  sharper  note  :  "  Doctors  went 
to  and  fro  with  ice  and  bandages,  ostensibly  to  aid,  but 
really  studying  the  cases,  and  as  pleased  as  vivisectors 
when  they  hit  upon  some  curious  way  of  giving  useless 
pain." 

Not  the  least  delightful  part  is  the  preface,  which 
assures  us  that  the  book  was  written  "to  please  no 
single  being,"  the  writer  perhaps  excepted,  for  he 
assures  us  that  "  some  have  gone  to  sea  for  pleasure, 
and  sailors  say  that  those  who  do  so  would  go  to  hell 
for  fun."  This  is  a  very  proper  spirit,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  had  he  set  out  with  any  other  design,  he 
had  not  easily  contrived  to  please  ourselves  so  well. 


DANTE'S  PURGATORY. 

"The  Purgatory  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Part. II.  :  The 
Earthly  Paradise."  Translated  by  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
with  an  Introduction  by  John  Earle.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1899. 

\XTHEN  Mr.  Shadwell's  translation  of  the  "  Purga- 
*V  tory,"  or  rather  its  first  instalment,  appeared  in 
1892,  the  general  opinion  of  his  readers  was  that  while 
conspicuously  successful  in  grappling  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  compressed  translation,  and  often  felicitous  both 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  he  was  decidedly  ill  advised  in 
his  selection  of  a  measure  to  represent  the  terza  rima  of 
the  original.  The  metre  of  Marvell's  "  Horatian  Ode," 
admirable  for  the  use  to  which  he  put  it  as  a  kind  of 
equivalent  of  the  alcaic  stanza,  is  quite  as  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  continued  narrative  as  the  alcaic 
stanza  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  the  very  least 
affinity  in  structure  with  the  terza  rima,  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  which  is  the  endless  interlacing  of 
the  rhyme,  after  the  fashion,  one  may  say,  of  a  "  chain- 
stitch,"  and  its  great  charm  the  contrast  between  this 
continuity  and  the  almost  regular  subdivision  of  the 
verse  into  periods  or  paragraphs  coincident  with  the 
tercets.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  whereas  Mr. 
Shadwell's  industry,  scholarship,  and  taste  might  have 
produced  what  would  have  been  the  standard  verse- 
translation  of  the  Commedia  for  the  next  century  as 
Cary's  has  been  for  this — a  Cary  with  the  additional 
advantage  conferred  both  by  the  wider  study  of  Dante 
which  has  gone  on  since  his  time  and  by  recent  advances 
in  the  science  of  metrical  form — he  has  given  us  at  best 
only  an  interesting  curiosity. 

However,  it  is  too  late  for  regrets  ;  and  we  can  only 
say  that  within  the  limitations  of  his  metre  Mr.  Shad- 
,well  moves  gracefully  enough.  We  may  take  his  ren- 
dering of  the  last  few  lines  (Canto  xxviii.  139-148)  of 
the  little  lecture  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  delivered  by  the  "  fair  lady  "  who  in 
course  of  time  is  rather  informally  introduced  as 
Matilda  : 

"  The  poets  who  discoursed  of  old 
The  happy  state,  its  age  of  gold, 
In  their  Parnassus  seem 
Even  of  this  place  to  dream. 
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Here  sinless  grew  our  human  root  ; 
Here  spring-time  stays,  and  every  fruit  : 

The  very  nectar  this 

Of  which  they  fabled  is." 
Back  to  my  poets  I  turned  and  caught 
The  smile  that  last  conclusion  wrought  : 

Then  on  that  lady  fair 

My  eyes  directed  were. 

This  is  no  more  than  an  average  sample  of  Mr. 
Shadwell's  fidelity  to  his  original  ;  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  serious  omission  or  perversion  of  the  sense. 
If  he  sometimes  inserts  an  explanatory  word  or  two, 
as  when  he  renders 

Senza  danno  di  pecore  o  di  biade  (xxxiii.  51) 

by  :  At  lesser  cost  than  grain 

Blighted,  or  cattle  slain — ■ 

this  is  surely  no  more  than  the  translator's  right.  In 
the  following  stanza,  as  it  happens,  occurs  almost  the 
only  inadequate  rendering  which  we  have  found.  "  I 
vivi  Del  viver  ch'  e  un  correre  alia  morte  "  are  surely 
contrasted  with  those  living  in  the  life  which  no  death 
ends  ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  call  them  "  the  living" 

Whose  life  hath  yet  to  run, 
Nor  unto  death  hath  won. 

Of  Professor  Earle's  "  Introduction  "  which  forms  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to 
say.  He  is  right  enough  in  thinking  that  these  six 
cantos  are  the  "hub"  of  the  whole  poem.  In  them 
Dante  has  summarised  in  symbolic  form  his  whole  theory 
of  man's  life  and  duty,  collective  and  individual.  In 
them  if  read  aright  is  to  be  found  a  whole  system  of 
polity  and  theology,  of  morals  and  religion.  But  the 
symbolism  is  highly  elaborate,  and  frequently  obscure. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Professor  Earle  to  say  that  "The 
failure  of  the  commentators  is  partly  due  to  their  dis- 
regard of  continuity.  Words,  phrases  and  sentences 
are  explained  severally,  with  little  heed  to  the  poet's 
drift,  and  any  verse  of  scripture  or  of  liturgic  formulary 
is  deemed  serviceable  for  the  exposition  if  only  it  seem 
to  have  a  verbal  resemblance  to  the  text  to  be  ex- 
plained," but  it  is  quite  certain  to  all  who  have  studied 
Dante's  method  closely  that  no  interpretation  will  hold 
water  which  does  not  take  account  of  every  word, 
phrase,  and  sentence.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  if 
space,  and  our  readers'  patience,  would  allow,  that 
Professor  Earle's  "  continuous  commentary  "  fails  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  several  important  details.  As  it  is, 
we  recommend  the  exercise  of  detecting  these  to 
zealous  students  of  Dante. 


SCRIBBLINGS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

"The  History  of  South  America."  By  a  South 
American.  Translated  by  Adnah  Jones.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  1899. 

THE  author  of  this  book  is  so  ingenuous  and  writes 
in  such  evident  good  faith  that  we  hesitate  to  deal 
too  severely  with  the  "generous  solicitude"  which 
produced  it.  But  "generous  solicitude  "  and  an  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  oppressed  nations  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  are  unfortunately  not  always  associated 
with  the  faculty  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of 
history.  Had  this  work  on  a  subject  so  important  and 
relatively  fresh  been  approached  in  a  more  scholarly  spirit 
(for  of  the  author's  earnestness  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt) 
and  with  greater  qualifications  for  the  task,  it  might 
have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  historical  literature. 
The  writer  claims  that  his  book  "  has  been  compiled 
from  the  best  authors  and  from  authentic  and  other 
unpublished  documents  in  the  archives  of  public  libraries 
of  America  and  Spain." 

This  is  an  unfortunate  boast  for,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  perceive  any  trace  of  laborious  searchings  of 
Spanish  libraries  and  archives,  we  should  say  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  author  had  not  consulted, 
unless  in  desultory  fashion,  the  most  easily  attainable 
authorities.  He  has  a  rooted  dislike  to  giving  his 
authorities,  but  when  he  docs  so,  they  are  of  third-  or 
even  fifth-rate  importance.  We  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  chapters  on  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of 
America  ;  for  those  on  the  modern  history  of  the  South 


American  Republics  are  distinctly  better.  In  the 
archives  and  libraries  of  Spain  there  is  a  mine  of  un- 
published documents  still  waiting  to  see  the  light.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  them  to  know  that  the  discovery 
and  colonisation  of  America  still  awaits  adequate  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  historian.  So  it  is  not  very 
strange,  perhaps,  that  the  writer  shrank  from  a  task 
likely  to  tax  the  erudition  and  resources  of  a  specialist. 
He  gives  us  little  more  than  commonplaces  hung  on 
to  facts  familiar  to  any  intelligent  Spanish  or  South 
American  schoolboy.  The  description  of  the  Jesuits 
and  their  missions  is  a  tissue  of  historically  un- 
supported and  unsupportable  misrepresentations. 
To  load  a  page  with  abuse  and  vituperation 
is  not  to  write  history,  and  when  such  abuse 
only  serves  to  bring  to  light  an  author's  ignorance  and  I 
the  limited  nature  and  quality  of  his  reading,  we  feel 
that  he  has  punished  himself  far  more  severely  than 
any  strictures  of  ours  could  do.  He  would  have  done 
well  to  read  the  Inventories  of  the  Jesuits'  posses- 
sions at  the  missions  when  the  latter  were  ransacked 
by  the  Conde  de  Miraflores.  His  inaccuracies  would 
have  been  averted  if  he  had  consulted  Dean  Fiines, 
Ulloa,  Jorge  Juan,  and  other  writers  of  repute  rather 
than  such  obscure  and  tainted  sources  as  Avendano, 
Correal,  &c.  So  bitter  is  he  against  the  Jesuits  that 
his  antipathy  transcends  his  style,  and  the  Fathers 
Cataldino  and  Maceta  are  described  as  "founding  the 
first  reduccion  under  pretence  of  going  to  collect  Indians 
for  the  Reducciones,"  a  delightful  want  of  logic  the 
humour  of  which  has  escaped  him. 

As  to  the  endeavours  ascribed  to  the  Kings  of  Spain  : 
of  setting  limits  to  the  taking  of  monastic  vows  in  their 
colonies,  there  was  but  one  attempt  towards  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  portion  of  the  body  politic,  and  that  was 
the  noteworthy  one  of  Charles  V.  :  "  Que  no  pasen  pro- 
curadores  ni  abogados  a  las  Indias."  It  had  been  well 
had  it  been  insisted  on  !  Certainly  the  author  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  for  the  fairness,  very  unusual 
in  this  connexion,  with  which  he  has  summed  up  the  ; 
results  of  the  colonising  methods  of  Spain.  "They  do 
apt  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries  ( 
and  other  days,  since  she  at  least  did  not  entirely 
exterminate  the  conquered  races.  In  the  Spanish 
colonies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  present  inhabitants 
are  pure  bred  Indians,  and  the  fourth  part  half-breeds." 
Now  that  America  is  to  rectify  the  old-world  Spanish 
indolence  and  incapacity,  it  will  be  curious  to  see,  say 
at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty-five  years,  what  pro- 
portion those  races  will  bear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  vice  of 
Spanish-American  policy  was  not  machiavelian  cynicism 
but  the  folly  of  greed. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  ethnological 
learning.  The  Paraguayans  are  made  to  figure  "as  a 
race  which  has  remained  nomadic  and  uncivilised." 
This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  they  were  the 
least  nomadic  of  any  of  the  South  American  races, 
having  none  of  the  Guacho  element  that  is  found  in 
the  neighbouring  population  of  the  provinces  which 
to-day  are  known  as  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil 
and  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  very  configuration  of 
the  country  precluded  nomadic  habits,  as  it  consists  of 
a  vast  succession  of  swamps,  forests  and  mountains. 
The  author,  however,  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
whole  population  of  Paraguay  wandered  through  the 
forests  with  bows  and  arrows  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Botacudos.  The  Paraguayans  did  not  perform  the 
difficult  feat  of  ploughing  with  a  broad  board,  but  with 
a  bough  forked  and  sharpened  at  the  ends  as  they  do 
in  Spain. 

Turning  to  the  translation,  if  Mr.  Adnah  Jones'  objeel 
was  to  test  our  wits  with  linguistic  riddles  he  has  done 
well,  so  airily  do  nominative  and  accusative  evade 
each  other  and  their  respective  verbs  in  his  amazing 
sentences.  The  most  ordinary  Spanish  words  and 
names  are  spelt  incorrectly,  while  the  derogatory  and 
insulting  epithets  "  Chape'tones  "  and  "  Gachupinos" 
are  made  terms  of  racial  distinction.  This  is  almost 
incredible  in  a  South  American.  Then  again  every 
native  knows  that  "pulque"  is  not  a  drink  common  to 
the  races  of  South  America  as  the  author  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  but  confined  to  Mexico  and  part  of 
Guatemala*  > 
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NOVELS. 

"The  Man  Between."    By  Robert  Halifax.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1899. 

Those  who  cannot  have  too  much  of  pirates  and 
treasure  islands  may  feast  on  such  things  in  this  book, 
but  they  must  understand  that  the  banquet  is  mostly 
served  up  cold  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  table. 
In  proportion  as  they  know  their  "  Treasure  Island  "  we 
imagine  their  relish  for  "The  Man  Between  "  will  cloy. 
In  Mr.  Halifax's  characters  they  will  recognise  old 
friends  from  that  book  and  they  will  refer  most  of 
its  incidents  to  the  same  fertile  source.  The  chief 
exception  is  the  foolish  minister,  of  some  unexplained 
denomination.  He  loves  the  wife  of  the  retired  pirate 
who  has  the  chest  of  silver  bars  for  which  Captain  Sweet 
(Captain  Silver  redivivus)  is  on  the  prowl,  and  who 
knows  besides  of  the  treasure  island.  This  pirate  is 
the  man  between  the  minister  and  the  wife  ;  but  the 
love  story  is  absurd  and  unreal  and  has  the  air  of  being 
tacked  on  as  a  variant  from  the  pure  adventure  of 
"Treasure  Island."  Mr.  Halifax  has  set  himself  to 
reproduce  Stevenson's  style  and  mannerisms,  but  would 
have  done  better  to  strike  out  an  independent  path. 

"  Voung  Lives."  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  London  : 
Arrowsmith.  1899. 
There  is  an  air  of  personal  reminiscence  about  this 
volume.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a  certain  young 
poet,  called  Henry  Mesurier,  who  spent  his  days  upon 
an  office-stool  in  the  city  of  Tyre.  His  evenings, 
however,  were  devoted  to  dreaming  dreams  as  to  the  best 
mode  in  which  he  could  prove  "a  serious  rival  to 
Shakspere."  Eventually  he  quarrelled  with  his  father 
— in  a  scene  which  convinces  the  reader  that  Henry 
Mesurier  was  an  insolent  prig — and  began  his  career 
as  a  poet  in  earnest.  His  first  volume  had  a  little 
vogue  amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ;  his  chief  success,  however,  was  attained  as  a 
writer  of  poetical  advertisements.  The  unintentioned 
humour  of  this  book  is  excellent,  much  more  satisfying 
than  its  superfine  sentiment.  Also,  there  are  sentences 
in  the  early  chapters  which  might  stand  as  suitable 
examples  of  how  sentences  should  not  be  written. 

"Autobiography  of  a  Child."    Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  1899. 

A  fascinating  study  of  child-life,  and  circumstantial 
enough  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  based  on  fact.  The  child,  twelve  years  of  whose 
life  are  described  with  graphic  detail,  is  as  hot- 
tempered  as  she  is  supersensitive  ;  and  as  she  has  a 
mother  who  hates  her  and  sisters  who  follow  suit,  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  gets  packed  off  to  a 
convent.  Here  her  experiences  are  more  harrowing 
than  her  home  life.  The  book,  which  is  painful 
reading  for  the  most  part,  demonstrates  that 
ignorance  in  dealing  with  children  may  aid  materially 
in  depriving  them  in  their  after-life  of  that  hope  which 
is  supposed  to  "spring  eternal."  Of  course  this 
"fact"  is  trite  enough;  but  its  treatment  by  the 
writer  of  this  "Autobiography"  is  marked  by  originality, 
humour  and  pathos. 

"  The  Capsina."    By  E.  F.  Benson.    London  :  Methuen 
and  Co.  1899. 

Four  lovely  drawings  by  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood  are  the 
chief  attraction  of  this  book.  In  "The  Capsina" 
Mr.  Benson  has  taken  a  new  departure.  The  theme  is 
the  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  and  we 
should  judge  from  the  minutiae  of  the  descriptions  and 
the  success  in  drawing  characters  which  at  any  rate  are 
not  English,  that  the  material  of  the  novel  was  gathered 
on  the  spot.  The  subject  involves  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  in  the  narrative  ;  there  are  massacres  and 
there  are  retaliations  in  which  the  Greeks  are  more  often 
successful  than  seems  quite  consistent  with  facts. 
"  The  Capsina"  is  a  beautiful  woman  and  head  of  her 
tribe  ;  she  is  a  shipbuilder  and  captain  of  a  brig  and 
she  leads  one  or  two  skirmishes  by  sea  and  land  against 
the  Turks.  Though  an  original  conception  she  can 
hardly  be  called  attractive.  On  the  other  hand  the 
love  between  Mitsos  and  his  wife  is  an  idyll.  The 
book  is,  as  a  whole,  rather  too  ponderous  to  be  a 
success 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"Combined  Figure  Skating."  By  George  Wood.  London: 
Robinson.  1899. 

For  the  beginner  we  c;m  hardly  recommend  this  little  br>ok, 
though  for  those  who  have  tasted  the  joys  of  skating  a  "combined 
figure"  it  is  excellent.  One  point  which  occurs  to  us  in  reading 
it,  is  the  necessity  for  the  various  schools  of  skating  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  technical  terms  used  "  in  calling."  For 
instance  the  word  "  about "  recalls  the  vagueness  of  its  use  in 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  where  "  about  "  in  connection  with 
the  term  "about  a  building  "  has  been  held  to  refer  to  anything 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  in 
skating,  but  many  will  question  Mr.  Wood's  definition  (see 
pp.  51,  119  and  scq.).  Let  Mr.  Wood  who  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  National  Skating  Association  get  the  latter  to 
take  up  the  question  and  settle  it.  At  the  same  time  they 
might  cut  the  "  back  cross  roll  "  out  of  their  third-class  test. 

"Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage:"  Vol.  L,  Cantos  I.  and  II.; 
Vol.  II.,  Cantos  III.  and  IV.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Morris. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes  of  Byron  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be  ;  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  poet,  a  short 
critique  of  the  poem,  and  an  estimate  of  the  poet's  place  in 
English  literature.  The  notes  are  full  but  not  over  voluminous, 
the  print  good  and  the  price  moderate.  A  few  more  books 
of  this  type  might  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  worst 
"gerund  grinding"  and  "root  grubbing"  masters  as  to  how 
literature  should  be  taught,  as  a  subject  for  developing  taste 
and  thought  in  their  pupils  instead  of  boring  them  to  death 
with  endless  disquisitions  on  the  formation  of  words  and 
sentences. 

"A  Shuttle  of  an  Empire's  Loom."  By  Harry  VandervelL 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1898. 

Mr.  "  Harry  Vandervell,"  having  "  run  down  "  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Capel  Court  or  thereabouts,  sought  renewal  of  health 
as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  board  a  cargo  steamer  trading 
between  London  and  the  Australasian  colonies.  If  his  experi- 
ences proved  as  invigorating  as  his  record  of  them  is  amusing 
and  instructive,  Mr.  "  Vandervell's "  somewhat  hazardous 
venture  may  be  regarded  as  a  sound  investment. 

In  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  (15  April)  an  interest- 
ing article  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Pierre  Leroux, 
dealing  mainly  with  his  opposition  to  Eclecticism.  The  sound- 
ness of  Leroux's  philosophy  was  vitiated  by  his  good  intentions, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  apparently  most  suc- 
cessful attacks  on  his  opponents  are  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  position. 

That  the  highly  interesting  and  practically  unique  copy  of 
the  "Troublesome  Raigne  of  John  King  of  England,"  1 59 1 ,  to 
which  we  referred  a  few  weeks  ago,  would  realise  a  high  figure 
when  sold  at  Sotheby's  was  evident  from  the  interest  it  excited 
so  soon  as  it  became  known  that  another  copy  had  turned  up  ; 
but  ^510  is  a  very  long  price  indeed.  We  regret  extremely 
that  it  has  gone  out  of  the  country. 

With  the  issue  for  1899  the  "  Statesman's  Year-Book  "  makes 
its  thirty-sixth  appearance.  Ably  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  A.  Renwick,  its  statistical  and 
historical  survey  of  every  country  in  the  world  is  as  complete 
as  a  necessarily  restricted  space  will  allow.  It  is  up  to  date 
and  comprehensive. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

IN  an  article  on  the  government  of  London  and  the  new 
municipalities  Bill,  the  "  Quarterly"  says  the  merits  of  the 
measure  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Ministers  have  had 
time  to  consider  the  problem.  To  the  same  cause  we  may 
attribute  the  merits  of  several  of  the  articles  in  the  three- 
monthly  reviews.  Hasty  judgments  in  those  who  have  so 
much  time  to  weigh  their  verdicts  would  be  an  offence  of  the 
first  water.  Of  the  purely  topical  articles  those  dealing  with 
"  the  Church  crisis  "  are  perhaps  the  most  important — with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  on  London  government  just  referred  to. 
The  l:  Quarterly"  in  a  singularly  able  paper  discusses  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  reaches  the  sensible 
conclusion  that  the  policy  announced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  foreshadowed  by  the  report  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  Commission,  ought  to  be  seriously  prosecuted. 
A  curious  change  has  occurred  in  the  attitude  of  ecclesiastical 
parties  towards  the  question  of  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Lord  Halifax  and  his  supporters  are  now  taking  up 
the  contentions  and  using  the  arguments  of  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Ritualist  position,  as 
recently  expounded  in  various  manifestoes,  resolutions,  and 
speeches,  is  summarised  thus  : — "  If  now  we  combine  the 
statements  of  the  Holborn  non-Union  meeting  of  Union 
members,  and  those  of  the  Brighton  Branch  meeting,  and  those 
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of  the  London  Central  meeting,  and  those  of  the  President 
himself,  confirmed,  as  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  by  his  address- 
on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  the  Church  House,  and  if  we  ask 
what  this  new  theory  of  obedience  really  is,  does  it  not  come  to 
these  expanding  circles? — (1)  the  Bishop,  who  is  absolute  in 
the  diocese,  but  with  appeal  to— (2)  the  Provincial  Synod, 
which  is  absolute  in  the  Province,  but  with  appeal  to — (3) 
the  National  Synod,  which  is  absolute  in  the  national  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  with  appeal  to— (4)  an  CEcumenical 
Council,  which  has  not  met  for  centuries,  and  probably  will  not 
meet  for  centuries,  but — (5)  acting  for  it,  until  it  does  meet, 
and  superior  to  it  after  it  has  met,  the  Council  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  and  its  pope — we  shrink  from  naming  him,  but 
the  initial  is  obviously  H."  In  spite  of  this  somewhat  clumsy 
humour,  this  is  a  serious  contribution  to  the  practical  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  Courts,  the  writer  evidently  aiming  at 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  long-standing  controversy. 
The  "Church  Quarterly"  naturally  gives  prominence  to  an 
interesting  article  on  "Discipline  in  the  English  Church."  The 
standpoint  of  the  writer  is  that  of  a  High  Churchman,  who 
sympathises  and  something  more  than  sympathises  with  Lord 
Halifax.  The  Church  Union  manifesto  is  quoted  without 
censure,  and  the  whole  article  is  pervaded  with  a  philo- 
ritualistic  spirit,  which  seriously  weakens  the  effect  of  its  main 
contention,  that  the  re-constitution  of  the  Church  Courts  on  an 
acceptable  basis  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Establishment.  In  a  note  Lord  Halifax's 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  quoted  with  approval. 
"  Our  own  judgment  on  the  general  question  is  strongly,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Lord  Halifax,  that  'the  one  essential  thing  is  that  the  Episco- 
pate should  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Privy  Council.'"  We  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  principle,  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  its  practical  application.  "  The  Episcopate  "  sounds  simple 
enough  :  but  experience  shows  that  no  phrase  is  more  ambig- 
uous in  the  mouth  of  a  Ritualist.  Always  behind  the  living 
Bishop  there  is  the  "  vasty  deep  of  the  Canon  Law,"  which  con- 
trols and  defines  episcopal  authority,  and  is  itself  neither  controlled 
nor  defined.  We  agree  that  the  problem  of  the  Courts  must 
be  solved,  and,  therefore,  we  hail  the  experiment  of  the  Arch- 
bishops :  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  misgivings  as  to  the  bona- 
fides  of  some  at  least  of  Lord  Halifax's  supporters. 

Lord  Elgin's  good  work  in  India,  we  are  glad  to  note,  is 
cordially  acknowledged  by  the  "Quarterly"  in  an  article  which 
will  annoy  the  friends  of  the  National  Congress  in  proportion 
as  Lord  Elgin  is  accepted  as  a  statesman  who  has  rendered 
India  and  the  Empire  real  service.  A  very  temperate  article 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  makes  an  appeal  to  France  to  resume  the 
civil  government  of  Madagascar,  and  relies  on  French  sources 
of  information  for  an  indictment  which  is  none  the  less  serious 
because  friendly.  France  'has  not  done  the  right  thing  in 
Madagascar  towards  either  the  natives  or  Great  Britain,  and 
the  "  Edinburgh's "  dignified  protest  should  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  What  France  has 
done,  so  far  as  British  interests  are  concerned,  in  Madagascar, 
Germany  threatens  to  attempt  in  Asia  Minor,  unless  they  are 
vigilantly  safeguarded  by  British  diplomacy.  The  "  Edinburgh  " 
reviews  the  position  in  Asia  Minor  at  some  length  and  tells  the 
story  of  a  proud  past  and  a  miserable  present  with  considerable 
force.  The  future  has  much  in  store  for  enterprise  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  "  In  spite  of  the  decay  produced  by  centuries  of  mis- 
government  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  are  still  surprisingly  rich." 
The  Review  favours  the  construction  of  railways  under  the  joint 
protection  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the  joint  arrangement 
proposed  would  amount  to  an  independent  control  of  separate 
parts,  Germany  taking  the  western  or  Anatolian  portion,  whilst 
England  would  take  the  Mesopotamian  and  Persian  sections,  the 
chaos  which  waits  on  a  dual  or  tripartite  control  need  not  be 
feared.  Political  memoirs  have  as  usual  been  well  tapped 
by  the  Quarterlies.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  the  subject  of 
.an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh "  which  may  be  perused 
with  advantage  at  a  time  when  the  Cromwell  tercentenary 
directs  men's  minds  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Both  the  "  Quarterly"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  "  take  a 
fairly  exhaustive  survey  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  biography,  but 
neither  tells  the  student  of  that  important  contribution  to  political 
history  much.  The  Whig  organ  though  it  confesses  to  being 
puzzled  by  some  of  Peel's  deficiencies  is  inclined  to  exalt  him, 
whilst  the  Tory  organ  has  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  its  judgment 
in  order  not  unsparingly  to  denounce  his  adoption,  "upon  the 
compulsion  not  of  conviction  but  adverse  circumstances," 
of  policies  which  he  had  hitherto  strenuously  opposed.  The 
"  Quart*  rly"  links  I'ccl's  life  with  Lord  Ashbourne's  Pitt.  An 
admirable  text  for  its  remarks  might  have  been  found  in  the 
Si  tlten<  e  quoted  in  tin-  "  Edinburgh  "  from  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "As 
there  were  two  I'itts,  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  French 
Revolution  ;  so  there  were  two  Peels,  one  before,  the  other  after 
Parliamentary  reform."  By  a  strange  dispensation,  as  the 
"  Quarterly  "  points  out,  the  French  Revolution  made  a  Tory 
of  the  Liberal  in  Tilt,  whilst  tin-  bloodless  revolution  in 
England  made  a  Liberal  ol  the  Tory  Peel. 

Three  articles  deal  with  poets  and  poetry.  Heine  is  weighed 
by  the  "  Quarterly"  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  force.    He  con- 


ceived that  history  might  no  longer  be  "a  romance  of  robbers 
but  a  history  of  ideas."  Germany  owes  much  to  Heine,  but 
his  ideals  are  far  from  those  which  have  been  translated  into 
fact  in  the  Fatherland.  He  was  a  dreamer,  who  delighted  to 
bend  his  ears,  as  he  said,  in  order  to  catch  "  the  whispered 
secrets  of  antique  palaces  which  elude  the  dull  stir  of  day." 
Whilst  Heine  thought  that  the  future  would  rest  with  ideas 
rather  than  with  heroic  action,  Dante  who  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  accepted  the  poet  as  the  rival  and 
equal  of  the  hero.  Dante  viewed  poetry  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  with  definite  principles  and  rules — a  view,  as  the  "  Quar- 
terly "  says,  which  is  wholly  un-English.  What  is  poetry  ? 
is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  critics  and  philosophers  from 
Aristotle  and  Plato  downwards.  The  "Quarterly"  says  it  is 
"  the  beautiful  voice  of  truth  to  feeling  and  to  fact  ;  it  is  beau- 
tiful with  the  beauty  of  propriety."  That  was  Coleridge's  view, 
endorsed  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  on  the  devel- 
opment of  English  Criticism.  When  however  we  are  told  that 
if  "  the  man  of  science  is  the  discoverer  of  fact,  the  poet  is  the 
revealer  of  its  beauty,  the  interpreter  of  its  significance,"  we 
feel  that  the  definition  is  too  narrow.  Aristotle  traced  poetry 
"to  a  primitive  impulse  of  man's  nature  ; "  that  impulse  is  to 
create.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  as  the  "Church  Quarterly" 
says,  to  regard  it  as  "  an  art  under  the  governance  of  certain 
rules."  It  is  "an  activity  of  man's  nature,"  and  Heine  put 
a  familiar  truth  in  his  own  way  when  he  said  that  "a  genuine 
poet  is  always  the  mirror  of  a  universal  present."  To  turn  from 
poetry  to  painting,  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  art  of 
Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  appears  in  the  "  Quarterly."  The 
parallel  however  between  Pheidian  art  and  that  of  Velasquez 
on  the  one  hand  and  Praxitelean  and  that  of  Rembrandt  on 
the  other  is  not  very  enlightening. 

In  "  The  Law  Quarterly  Review  "  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  writes  on  Lord  Herschell,  and  Lord  Macnaghten 
gives  a  short  reminiscence  of  Lord  Justice  Chitty.  Lord 
Herschell  according  to  his  old  friend  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes— so  far  as  that  can  be  said  of  any  man.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  James  of  Hereford  no  man  in  modern  times 
ever  refused  so  many  offers  of  promotion  to  high  places  as 
Lord  Herschell.  Lord  Macnaghten  speaks  very  tenderly  of  the 
charming  personal  characteristics  of  Lord  Justice  Chitty.  As  a 
judge  he  thinks  he  found  his  real  place  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
where  his  reputation  appeared  to  grow  all  of  a  sudden.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bosanquet  criticises  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  in  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Co.  v.  London  Trading 
Bank  that  debentures  of  English  joint  stock  companies  issued 
payable  to  bearer  are  negotiable  instruments  like  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  Mr.  Bosanquet  finds  it  incon- 
sistent with  previous  decisions,  and  thinks  that  prudent  people 
will  do  well  not  to  rely  upon  it  until  it  has  been  considered  by  a 
higher  Court. 
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NOTES. 

A  great  many  of  our  contemporaries  have  been 
asking  since  the  meeting  of  the  Chartered  Company  on 
Tuesday,  what  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  power  over 
his  countrymen  ?  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  so  un- 
erring as  almost  to  amount  to  an  instinct  tells  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  the  two  strongest  motives  impelling  masses  of 
men  are  love  of  country  and  love  of  money.  Combine 
the  two,  and  you  have  an  irresistible  force  behind  you. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Rhodes'  arguments  and  methods  are 
of  the  very  simplest  kind.  ''Expand  your  borders, 
build  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  trust  to  me  for 
dividends,"  is  what  in  effect  he  says  to  his  shareholders. 
And  they  do  trust  to  him,  and  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  they  will  be  disappointed,  for  Rhodesia  has 
certainly  been  proved  to  contain  payable  gold  in  large 
quantities,  though  whether,  as  its  founder  asserts,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  as  rich  as  the  Transvaal  no  one  can  say. 

There  is  something  very  juvenile  and  refreshing 
about  the  transparency  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  emotions.  He 
was  as  proud  as  a  boy  of  his  reception  by  the  German 
Emperor,  and  he  was  a  little  sore  about  the  stubbornness 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Both  feelings  he  confided  to 
his  huge  audience  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Rhodes  has  let  himself  go, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  effect  of  his  speech  upon 
the  shareholders  in  the  room  and  the  shares  in  the 
market  was  curious.  As  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
prietors kept  rising  the  shares  in  the  market  kept 
falling.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  a  good  speaker,  and  yet  he 
has  one  of  the  essential  gifts  of  the  orator — he  can 
make  his  audience  believe  him  unreservedly,  while  he 
speaks.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  he  seems  able  to 
speak  to  better  effect  than  a  better  speaker. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  declared 
the  dynamite  monopoly  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1884  without  consulting  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  on  what  article 
this  contention  is  founded,  for  Articles  13  and  14,  the 
only  two  which  deal  with  trade  and  taxes,  are  silent  on 
the  subject  of  monopolies.  A  monopoly  would  appear 
to  be  a  matter  of  internal  taxation,  even  occasion- 
ally exercised  by  civilised  governments.  The  French 
Government,  for  instance,  has  a  monopoly  of  tobacco 


and  matches  :  both  are  dear  and  bad,  but  the  grievance 
is  not  international.  Right  or  wrong,  however,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  now  gone  so  far  that  he  cannot  retreat. 
Granted  that  the  dynamite  monopoly  is  a  breach  of  the 
convention,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  demand  its  repeal  or 
modification  ;  and  Mr.  Kruger  will  consent  to  its  modi- 
fication. How  does  that  bring  us  nearer  to  a  concession 
of  political  rights  to  the  Outlander? 

There  is  the  petition  from  the  Outlanders  to  the 
Crown,  to  which  an  answer  must  be  returned.  On 
this  subject  a  Radical  contemporary  makes  a  suggestion 
which  strikes  us  as  ingenious.  Mr.  Kruger  cannot  be 
expected  to  hand  over  to  the  Outlanders  a  political 
power,  which  would  make  them  masters  of  the  situation, 
without  getting  something  in  return  for  his  o«  n  pro- 
tection. He  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  British 
Government  in  return  for  a  full  and  immediate  franchise 
a  fresh  and  explicit  guarantee  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Thus  argues  our 
contemporary,  and  there  is  some  show  of  logic  in  the 
reasoning.  But  at  best  we  could  but  guarantee  him 
against  ourselves  ;  we  cannot  guarantee  him  against  his 
own  subjects — or  rather  citizens.  Mr.  Kruger  would 
probably  see  this  were  any  such  proposal  to  come  from 
Downing  Street. 

Calmly  has  Paris  accepted  the  Anglo-Russian  entente. 
On  the  boulevards  it  is  discussed  and  dismissed  as  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  but  the  comparative  silence 
of  the  Pres&  and  the  recent  absence  of  M.  Drumont  in 
Algiers  are  responsible  for  this.  Unfortunately  M. 
Drumont  has  returned  :  so  we  may  expect  to  hear  him 
rage  against  England  and  poor  M.  Delcasse  as  he  did 
at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  affair.  Nor  will  it  be  long 
before  his  blind  abonnes  take  up  the  same  cry,  and 
parade  his  base  and  bitter  policy  in  the  boulevard  cafes, 
now  friiendly  and  still.  Others,  who  are  capable  of 
holding  opinions  and  convictions  of  their  own,  dream 
of  an  entente  between  England  and  Russia  and  France  ; 
and  show  with  some  forethought  and  reason  that  an 
amicable  agreement  would  be  advantageous  to  each. 

It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  General  Galliffet's  remark- 
able letter  to  the  "Journal  des  Debats  "  was  inspired 
by  the  General  Staff.  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
resolve  at  last  upon  keeping  silence  ?  "  he  asks.  Better 
for  the  General  Staff,  certainly  ;  and  particularly  for 
Gonse,  Mercier,  and  de  Boisdeffre  :  its  most  sinister 
and  criminal  three.  "No  court  would  convict  our 
officers,"  goes  on  General  Galliffet ;  "we  know  them  to 
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be  men  of  honour,  mistaken  perhaps,  but  incapable  of 
an  evil  deed."  Let  them  hasten  to  make  good  their 
mistake,  then.  Let  them  begin  by  arresting  Colonel 
du  Paty  de  Clam  for  forgery,  and  throwing  him  into 
the  cell  now  occupied  for  ten  months  by  their  most 
innocent  victim,  Picquart.  Let  them  demand  the  re- 
vision, instead  of  stifling  it.  If,  as  General  Galliffet 
says,  they  are  honourable  men,  they  can  have  nothing 
whatever  to  fear. 

Another  Italian  Ministry  has  fallen  and  no  one  is  a 
penny  the  better  The  diplomacy  of  the  Quirinal  has 
certainly  not  earned  congratulation  of  late.  Though 
the  reversion  of  Tripoli  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  and  our 
agreement  with  France  over  African  spheres  of  influence 
really  concerned  Italy  very  little,  yet  was  it  a  legitimate 
point  to  be  scored  by  the  various  oppositions  that  the 
Pelloux  Administration  should  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. And  its  policy  in  China  has  been  more  than 
usually  disappointing.  Office  in  Italy  is  not,  however, 
a  bed  of  roses  at  present,  and  the  task  of  making  bricks 
without  straw  might  well  puzzle  abler  statesmen  than 
any  who  have  recently  come  to  the  front  in  the  Peninsula. 
Admiral  Canevaro's  action  in  publishing  a  confidential 
document  of  his  predecessors  may  have  been  irregular, 
but  a  very  humorous  touch  is  provided  by  the  vehe- 
ment protests  of  Signor  Crispi,  whose  own  irregularities 
doubtless  clamour  for  official  reticence,  but  who  is 
scarcely  an  appropriate  denunciator  for  the  irregularities 
of  others. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  nothing  if  not  injudicious. 
While  pretending  to  believe  in  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Carlist  cause,  it  is  making  a  great  parade  of  precaution 
against  a  rising,  and  it  is  expending  much  superfluous 
energy  in  sending  forth  provocative  agents.  As  the 
various  clubs  and  committees  in  every  town  and  village 
of  Spain  have  long  been  on  the  tenterhooks  for  the  first 
whisper  of  a  signal  from  their  exiled  Sovereign,  there 
seemed  every  expectation  that  the  authorities  might 
succeed  in  occasioning  an  abortive  rising  and  thereby 
reviving  a  forlorn  prestige.  But  the  Carlists  have  not 
been  conspirators  for  over  two  generations  in  vain,  and 
adequate  warnings  have  now  gone  forth,  with  the 
result  that  the  paraded  anxiety  of  the  Alphonsists  has 
merely  served  to  encourage  their  antagonists  against  the 
hour  when  the  signal  shall  be  sounded.  Don  Carlos  is  not 
to  be  hurried  into  a  premature  rising  ;  for  he  knows, 
alas  !  only  too  well  how  severe  a  national  ordeal  is 
civil  war,  and  his  patriotism  has  persuaded  him  it 
must  only  be  undertaken  with  the  certitude  of  success. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  majority  is  proving  even 
more  heterogeneous  than  was  anticipated.  General 
Polavieja  is  taking  advantage  of  his  following  of  thirty 
or  forty  deputies  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  undue  share 
in  the  counsels  of  the  coalition  ;  the  regionalists  of 
Catalonia  have  grown  more  exacting  than  ever,  while 
Senor  Silvela,  who  was  profuse  in  his  promises  during 
the  general  election,  is  now  drawing  back  from  region- 
alism in  deference  to  the  protests  of  his  own  particular 
partisans  ;  and  Marshal  Campos,  who  is  negotiating 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate,  is  laying  down  the 
law  with  reference  to  the  programme  for  the  session. 
If  he  can  stave  off  a  crisis  for  any  length  of  time,  Senor 
Silvela  will  certainly  display  a  greater  reserve  of  astute- 
ness than  anyone  has  yet  placed  to  his  credit. 

Lord  Curzon  has  wound  up  a  season  of  sporadic 
oratory  by  a  speech,  on  his  entry  into  Simla,  which  had 
not  been  the  worse  for  being  left  unspoken.  The  Viceroy 
who,  in  a  public  address  to  the  municipal  commis- 
sioners of  Simla,  accepts  the  position  of  an  apologist 
for  his  being  there  puts  himself  in  the  wrong.  The 
usual  quotation  from  the  "Lotos  Eaters"  is  always 
expected,  but  a  certain  originality  may  be  traced 
in  the  line  of  apology  adopted  on  this  occasion. 
Viceroys,  it  was  explained,  form  a  class  who  find  it 
impossible  to  think  in  the  climate  and  surroundings  of 
Calcutta.  They  must  go  to  Simla  for  the  purpose. 
That  being  so  their  Officers  and  their  offices,  sonic 
thousand  or  so  of  assistant  thinkers,  must  necessarily 
accompany  them,  which  leads  to  the  flattering  con- 
clusion that  if  there  were  no  Viceroy  there  would 


be  no  Simla.  Lord  Curzon  has  lately  been  quoting  a 
French  proverb  to  native  schoolboys  at  Lahore.  He 
might  remember  the   one   that  runs  "qui  s'excuse, 

s'accuse." 

Lecturers  as  well  as  foreign  correspondents  should 
be  looked  after  from  the  diplomatic  point  of  view.  It 
might  prove  exceedingly  awkward  in  present  circum- 
stances if  a  larger  measure  of  importance  were  attached 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple's  utterances  than  is  attached  to 
the  attempts  of  newspaper  representatives  abroad  to 
manufacture  scares.  The  subject  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple's  address  before  the  United  Service  Institution, 
the  strategic  relations  of  Persia  to  British  interests, 
is  one  of  immediate  concern  to  the  Empire.  That 
Great  Britain  must  be  paramount  in  Southern  Persia 
will  be  generally  agreed,  but  when  Sir  Richard  Temple 
proceeds  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  a  partition  of  the 
Shah's  dominions  between  England  and  Russia,  he 
appears  to  forget  that  Persia  is  an  independent 
country. 

The  situation  in  Samoa  continues  to  illustrate  the 
inconvenience  of  attempting  any  sort  of  government  at 
a  distance  of  eight  days'  journey  from  the  nearest  tele- 
graph office.  Either  authority  is  delegated,  when  in  the 
case  of  German  subordinates  the  result  is  that  illegali- 
ties are  committed  with  a  comfortable  assurance  of 
platonic  repudiation  in  case  of  failure  ;  or  else  direct 
administration  is  proclaimed,  and  the  obvious  conse- 
quence is  that  events  have  time  to  stultify  the  best  laid 
plans.  Thus  the  recent  order  to  suspend  hostilities 
arrived  at  a  moment  when  the  rebels  were  in  the  ascen- 
dent, and  we  are  accordingly  in  the  false  position  of 
apparent  retreat  just  at  the  time  and  place  where  our 
prestige  most  required  a  vigorous  advance.  If  the 
Germans  be  indeed  without  guile,  they  are  at  any  rate 
remarkably  fortunate.  For  the  present  it  is  clearly 
necessary  that  we  should  press  forward  the  laying  of  a 
cable  to  Apia  with  all  possible  expedition. 

In  this  old  effete  Europe  democracy  celebrates,  on 
the  1  st  of  May,  its  festival  of  peace  and  brotherhood; 
in  America,  on  the  contrary,  that  day  is  henceforth, 
under  the  name  of  Dewey-day,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
carnival  of  war.  On  Monday  last  the  United  States 
frothed  up  into  processions,  receptions,  parades  and 
banquets  in  honour  of  the  great  victory  of  Manila. 
The  top  of  this  froth  is  represented  by  the  hysterical 
telegram  which  President  McKinley  sent  to  Admiral 
Dewey,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Cavite  is  described  as  a  brilliant  achievement  which 
"will  live  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  heroic  deeds." 
No  doubt ;  but  if  the  annalist  is  not  an  American  he 
will  remember  that  most  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
helpless  old-fashioned  craft,  and  that  the  victory  (on  the 
American  side)  was  bloodless. 

Should  not  President  McKinley,  who  declared  war 
against  Spain  in  the  name  of  humanity,  have  something 
very  pertinent  to  say  regarding  that  hideous  scene  down 
in  Georgia  where  a  negro  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  a 
crew  of  white  devils?  The  lawless  game  still  goes  on.  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton  ventured  to 
protest  from  the  pulpit  against  the  terrible  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  justice  by  the  lynchers.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  church  of  this  plain-speaking  clergyman,  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  Southern  States,  has  been 
attacked  by  the  mob  and  wrecked.  These  little  occur- 
rences, which  are  no  accident  but  a  peculiarly  American 
growth,  may  be  commended  to  those  over  here  who  are 
so  enamoured  just  now  of  the  American  model. 

How  the  House  of  Commons  does  fancy  itself!  At 
the  end  of  the  education  debate  Sir  John  Gorst,  who 
knew  better,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
should  but  probably  did  not,  congratulated  themselves, 
each  other,  and  everyone  in  general  on  the  "  high 
level  maintained  educationally."  What  was  this  "  high 
level  "  ?  Sir  John  Gorst  had  given  the  House  a  picture, 
far  from  highly  coloured,  of  child  life  in  England  at  this 
day,  that  for  happiness  would  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  of  a  slave  in  pagan  Rome.  And  the  House 
was  so  deeply  moved  by  this  literally  true  story  that  it 
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immediately  turned  to  party  squabbling-  over  the  most 
hackneyed  of  controversial  commonplaces ;  and  will 
probably  so  extend  its  Whitsuntide  holidays  as  to  shut 
out  the  one  chance  this  session  can  afford  of  doing 
something  to  remedy  this  social  wrong.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  allow  the  Bill  for  raising  the  school  age 
thus  to  be  swamped,  they  will  not  only  be  giving 
the  enemy  occasion  but  their  best  friends  cause  to 
blaspheme. 

One  might  have  thought  that  in  the  presence  of  real 
sorrow  and  a  real  grievance,  national  in  a  sense  in  which 
few  grievances  are  national,  sham  complaints  would  be 
hushed.  But  the  Church  will  not  be  hurt  by  relieving 
the  overworked  child,  so  he  has  no  interest  for  the 
political  Nonconformist.  He  preferred  to  trot  out  the 
apocryphal  young  person  who  cannot  find  a  school  to 
teach  in  because  the  ground  is  occupied  by  the  Church. 
Why  can  he  not  find  a  school  ?  Because  the  Non- 
conformists will  not  give  the  money  or  the  energy  to 
start  a  school  of  their  own.  In  the  way  of  education 
the  Church  gets  absolutely  nothing  from  the  State  that 
is  not  equally  open  to  any  Nonconformists  who  will 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  bargain.  This  plaint  is  one  of 
the  hollowest  frauds  in  the  political  world — it  certainly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  outside  it. 

Irony,  like  beauty,  is  a  fatal  gift  :  it  brought  Socrates 
to  the  lethal  cup,  and  seems  to  be  bringing  Sir  John 
Gorst  to  the  political  tomb  of  a  back  bench.  It  is  not 
easy  to  "  precise "  the  charges  against  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee,  but  perhaps 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  summed  them  up  in 
the  solemn  accusation  of  "  habitually  speaking  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek."  When  once  a  man  gets  the 
reputation  of  speaking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  him  ever  to  be  credited  with  sincerity; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
"the  pride  which  apes  humility"  about  Sir  John's 
professions  of  obedience  towards  his  official  superiors. 
A  politician  is  what  the  world  makes  him,  and  if  you 
insist  on  keeping  a  man  of  first-rate  ability  in  inferior 
positions  you  make  him  vicious,  and  he  will  kick  when 
he  gets  a  chance.  But  whoever  is  to  blame  for  it,  if 
Sir  John  found  his  position  incompatible  with  loyalty 
to  his  chiefs,  or  to  his  convictions,  which  in  matters  of 
education  are  almost  invariably  sound,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  dignified,  in  fact  more  honest,  to 
resign  ? 

When  "  the  only  avowed  Tory  in  the  Government," 
as  Mr.  James  Lovvther  describes  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
takes  the  chair  at  a  meeting  where  Mr.  Goschen  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  recommend  Sir  William 
Anson  to  the  electors  of  Oxford  University,  it  may 
seem  captious  on  our  part  to  harp  on  the  fact  that  the 
candidate  is  a  Liberal-Unionist.  But  the  fault  is  not 
ours.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  separate 
organisation,  we  are  bound  to  believe  them  when  they 
say  that  the  present  ministerial  party  is  not  a  fusion 
but  an  alliance.  And  so  long  as  this  state  of  things 
remains,  we  shall  object  to  a  constituency,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whose  voters  are  Tory,  being 
represented  by  a  Liberal-Unionist.  For  Sir  William 
Anson  personally  we  have  the  highest  respect.  He 
is  a  legal  and  historical  scholar,  a  sound  churchman, 
and  one  of  the  few  dons  who  are  also  men  of  the  world. 

The  Estimates  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the 
coming  year  show  a  moderate  increase  of  expenditure 
but  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  in  the  rate.  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Council  anticipates  receiving  a 
profit  of  ^80,000  from  the  tramways  which  it  now 
owns  North  and  South  of  the  Thames.  The  feature  of 
the  estimates  is  the  increase  in  the  Council's  debt.  It 
seems  clear  that  very  large  additions  to  that  debt  and 
consequent  increase  of  rate  must  take  place  during  the 
next  few  years.  The  Council  will  in  fact  before  long 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  having  neglected  to  carry 
out  necessary  improvements  in  the  past.  It  now  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  large  accumulation  of  schemes 
which  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  metropolitan 
ratepayer  will  do  wisely  therefore  not  to  build  extrava- 


gant hopes  upon  the  present  reduction  in  the  County 
rate. 

Calling  in  the  military  to  put  down  rioters  is  art 
amusement  which  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
the  great  drawback  of  having  to  be  paid  for  by  the  par- 
ticular locality.  But  the  case  of  the  Glamorganshire 
County  Council  should  make  happy  the  timorous  rate- 
payer who  fears  rates  even  more  than  he  fears  riotersj 
and  greatly  prefers  Imperial  taxation  for  his  local 
objects.  It  lays  down  the  rule  that  when  the  justices 
call  in  the  military  the  County  Council  is  not  bound  to 
pay  for  them  out  of  the  rates.  Unless  legislation  makes 
the  county  liable  in  such  cases — and  that  would  surely 
be  the  right  principle — the  justices  would  be  personally 
responsible,  and  this  would  be  an  impossible  position. 
When  the  public  peace  demanded  prompt  action, 
patriotism  and  pocket  would  be  too  much  in  antagonism. 
If  the  Crown  pays,  it  will  be  going  back  to  a  very  early 
time  when  the  king's  writ  used  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriffs" 
and  justices  of  counties,  and  the  expense  was  borne  by 
what  we  should  now  call  the  Treasury. 

Wales  has  also  made  new  law  by  developing  still 
further  that  mysterious  entity  the  bona-fide  traveller. 
His  latest  operations  show  distinct  genius  in  utilising 
simple  means  for  achieving  his  object.  Given  a  railway 
station  with  a  refreshment  room,  and  the  three  miles 
limit  is  annihilated.  The  bona-fide  one  may  have  slept 
next  door  to  the  station,  and  he  may  only  purpose  to  go 
to  the  next  station,  much  less  than  three  miles  away. 
Nevertheless  he  takes  his  ticket,  strolls  into  the  refresh- 
ment room,  takes  his  drink  or  drinks,  and  the  licensing 
laws  have  no  terror  for  him.  He  is  under  the  protection 
of  a  section  of  the  Act  by  which  a  person  is  entitled  to 
be  supplied  with  liquor  when  public-houses  are  closed, 
if  he  is  about  to  depart  by  train.  Railway  dividends 
ought  to  go  up. 

The  Hardwicke  Society's  dinner  gave  the  American 
Ambassador  a  rare  opportunity  of  showing  how  rapidly 
he  can  catch  the  spirit  of  his  surroundings.  We  have 
heard  good  Hardwickians  say  that  the  arguments  they 
address  to  the  society  must  be  taken  in  a  sort  of  Pick- 
wickian sense,  and  we  so  understand  Mr.  Choate  when- 
with  all  proper  gravity  he  extolled  the  blessings  of  pure 
and  cheap  justice  which  his  countrymen  owe  to  the 
election  of  judges  by  popular  vote.  There  is  something 
in  this  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  definition  of  ambassa- 
dorial functions  ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Choate  confessed' 
that  at  home  he  had  taken  the  other  side — just  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  more 
serious  in  his  objections  to  our  English  system  of. 
barrister  and  solicitor,  but  most  English  lawyers  will 
refuse  to  accept  his  argument.  However,  both  he  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did  what  lawyers  like  to  do:, 
each  criticised  the  system  he  knows  least  about. 

The  new  Italian  Civil  Marriage  Bill  is  a  wholly  un- 
necessary piece  of  intolerance,  and  its  sole  conceivable 
object  is  the  gratification  of  irreligious  bigots  in  their 
hatred  of  the  Church.  It  was  already  bad  enough  that 
a  marriage  solemnised  by  a  priest  should  be  deemed 
invalid  and  its  offspring  penalised  with  illegitimacy. 
The  further  step  of  punishing,  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, those  who  for  conscience's  sake  submitted  to 
such  disabilities,  will  be  nothing  short  of  cruel  persecu- 
tion. And  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  edifying 
contrast  between  unholy  alliances  of  the  left  hand, 
enjoying  perfect  immunity,  and  wedlock,  sanctified  in 
the  old  traditional  way,  being  constructed  into  a  crime 
and  visited  with  the  rigours  of  the  law.  Dat  veniam 
corvis  ;  vexat  censura  columbas. 

The  experiences  of  Bishop  Tugwell  are  a  little 
alarming  for  temperance  lecturers.  On  his  departure 
from  West  Africa  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  speech 
asserting  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  white  men  in  the 
colony  die  of  drink.  The  white  men  apparently  resent 
the  imputation,  for  legal  proceedings,  it  appears,  have 
been  commenced  against  him  for  this  indictment  of  a 
community.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Bishop  can 
be  rendered  amenable  even  to  colonial  law  for  his  indis- 
cretion. The  remarks  being  spoken  and  not  written  do 
not  expose  him  to  indictment  even  for  defaming  the  dead. 
The  colony  as  a  whole  does  not  possess  a  corporate  capa- 
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city  which  would  enable  it  to  try  him  before  a  jury  of 
aggrieved  inhabitants  for  any  defamation  of  its  character. 
The  executors  of  the  white  men  who  have  died  in  the 
colony  have  no  legal  remedy  against  him  because 
actions  for  defamation  are  personal  and  die  with  the 
wrongdoer  and  the  person  wronged. 

The  newly  elected  representative  of  Merioneth,  Mr. 
Owen  M.  Edwards,  if  a  Radical  is  net  a  Philistine. 
As  his  predecessor,  he  was  born  in  Owen  Glendower's 
country,  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Welsh 
romance.  Coming,  as  did  Mr.  Tom  Ellis,  from  a  peasant 
home,  he  made  his  mark  at  Oxford,  taking  a  first  in 
history  and  the  Stanhope  and  Lothian  Prize  Essays. 
He  was  one  of  Jowett's  favourite  pupils.  For  years  he 
has  been  a  popular  don  and  coach  at  Oxford.  In 
the  House  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Welsh  edu- 
cational questions  will  be  useful,  still  more  so  his 
independence  of  character,  if  that  survives.  How 
independent  Mr.  Edwards  is  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  he,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  is  not  afraid 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  and  has  dared 
to  compare  the  Breton  Mass  with  the  Welsh  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  Methodists.  Really,  if  he  can 
keep  this  up,  Mr.  Edwards  may  aspire  to  be  a  Keltic 
Courtney.  In  which  event  the  House  would  certainly 
find  some  means  of  making  one  of  them  a  peer  ! 

Every  weekly  review  must  thank  Lord  Rosebery  for 
his  splendid  vindication  of  its  existence.  He  wants  his 
meat,  which  is  news,  and  his  salad,  which  is  views,  on 
separate  plates.  Just  so  :  the  daily  paper  for  facts  ; 
the  weekly  review  for  comment.  The  economy  of  the 
arrangement  is  obvious.  The  hurry  of  the  daily  press 
precludes  thought ;  the  lateness  of  the  weekly  journal 
precludes  news.  Why  should  either  attempt  that  for 
which  it  is  not  fitted  ?  It  is  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that 
some  one  of  our  great  dailies,  instead  of  septuplicating, 
does  not  perfect  its  existence  by  dropping  all  comment 
during  the  week,  and  expressing  in  its  own  weekly  review 
opinions  on  the  events  it  has  recorded  during  the 
previous  six  days.  The  two  together  would  make  an 
ideal  journal.  We  are  not  inclined  to  go  into  the 
seventh-day  question,  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  the  "  protest  "  of  the  six-day  papers  is  just  amove 
to  injure  trade  rivals. 

A  drunken  man  and  a  funeral  !  These,  Dr.  Creighton 
found,  were  the  charms  of  town  life  for  the 
Holiday  Fund  child,  who  resented  the  dulness  of  the 
country.  Was  ever  a  bitterer  sarcasm  uttered  on 
philanthropy,  education,  civilisation,  everything  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves  in  London  ?  Gissing  nor 
Tolstoi  could  beat  that.  Dickens  could  not  have 
conceived  it.  He  would  have  urged  his  reader  rather  by 
making  the  child  weep  over  the  green  trees  and 
the  wicked  lights  of  London.  Some  may  think  it 
was  not  good  advocacy  on  the  Bishop  of  London's 
part  to  take  this  grim  text  when  appealing  for  his 
fund.  But  he  was  speaking  to  people  who  are  usually 
credited  with  some  power  of  thought,  and,  if  anything 
can,  truth  driven  into  them  in  that  way  will  make  them 
<use  it.  If  they  do  think,  they  will  see  that  the  moral  of 
the  strain  is  not  that  it  is  useless  to  do  more  but  how 
much  more  there  is  to  do  through  such  agencies  as 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans', 
and  the  Factory  Girls'  Country  Holiday  Fund,  all  of 
which  have  this  week  given  accounts  of  their  steward- 
ship. 

Virginibus  puerisque  cantamus.  The  Government, 
the  wise  men,  the  noble,  those  of  riper  years  and 
mature  judgment  have  been  appealed  to,  but  ineffectu- 
ally. The  vandalism  at  S.  Paul's  still  goes  on.  The 
Society  of  Architects  has  not  persuaded  the  Dean  to  spare 
his  great  church.  If  then,  the  sage  and  wise  will  not  act, 
a  younger  generation,  which  with  decent  respect  have 
waited  for  their  seniors  to  lead,  must  take  things  into 
their  own  hands.  True,  they  have  no  legal  power  any 
more,  nor  any  less,  than  the  Government,  but  there  is 
power  which  is  not  of  law  though  perfectly  law-abid- 
ing. We  are  very  glad  that  the  art  students  of  various 
institutions  are  taking  up  the  matter  ;  if  they  show  the 
way  boldly,  it  is  quite  likely  their  teachers  will  follow. 


"IS  IT  PEACE?" 

THERE  must  be  many  a  man  who,  during  the  past 
week,  has  thought  that  no  fitter  pronouncement 
was  ever  made  at  a  festival  of  peace  than  that  elicited 
from  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet. 
We  are  almcst  disposed  to  complain  that  the  accom- 
paniments and  surroundings  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
momentous  declaration  threatened  to  obscure  the  great 
significance  of  his  opening  words.  As  was  his  wont, 
Lord  Salisbury  made  as  little,  or  less,  of  his  achieve- 
ment as  ever  he  makes  of  his  labours  to  achieve  : 
silently  working  and  tenaciously,  cognisant  of  (although 
unswayed  by)  the  anxieties  of  the  incompletely  informed,, 
he  has  once  again  imposed  himself  upon  the  country  that 
trusts  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  existing  factors  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  "An  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at  between  Russia  and  this  country  ;  "  that  is 
the  consummation  of  his  negotiations  as  it  has 
been  the  ideal  policy  of  an  eager  public  during 
the  long  months  of  precarious  peace  that  are  past.  Not 
so  much  does  he  insist  upon  the  details  which  will 
subsequently  be  presented  to  the  peoples  of  both 
countries  and  of  the  world,  as  upon  the  spirit  which  has 
rendered  such  an  agreement  possible.  It  could  not  be 
that  for  ever  the  Lion  and  the  Whale  were  to  be  at  war, 
nor  that  their  respective  adherents  should  for  ever  be 
misunderstanding  and  misunderstood.  It  could  not  be 
that  England  and  Russia,  each  recognising  to  the  full 
the  extent  of  the  other's  power,  should  continue  to- 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world  in  struggling  for  the 
supreme  mastery  over  a  territory  which  in  itself  is  a 
Continent.  Such  were  the  two  propositions  which 
forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  two  Empires,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  after  long  and  intricate  negotiation, 
between  the  autocratic  master  of  All  the  Russias 
and  the  parliamentary  head  of  democratic  Britain 
is  epoch-making  in  its  importance.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  is,  so  far  as  the  public  knows  or  cares, 
that  Russia  and  England  have  agreed  to  sheathe 
their  swords  :  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  bickering  over 
"  doors  "  which  England  might  open  but  which  others 
might  slam  ;  and  the  honour  of  two  great  nations  is 
henceforth  involved  in  maintaining  spheres  of  influence 
in  a  country  whose  approaching  disintegration  is 
assured.  Would  that  this  principle  had  been  asserted 
long  ago  :  that  Russia  had  been  recognised  as  the 
proper  guardian  of  Manchuria  before  might  became 
right.  It  was  a  position  which  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  Russia's  geographical  situation 
entitled  her  to  assert  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  (if  not 
before),  but  it  was  a  claim  which  it  did  not  then  suit 
her  policy  to  enforce. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  argue  that,  had  such 
a  principle  been  then  put  forward  for  European  accept- 
ance, England  should  have  agreed  thereto  without 
some  substantial  recompense  for  the  trade  losses  thus 
sustained.  No  doubt  in  such  circumstances  England 
would  have  demanded  something  like  the  Yangtse 
equivalent  which  she  has  obtained  to-day  :  but  in  the 
best  interests  of  peace,  which  have  been  running  a 
dangerous  race  against  the  decay  of  China  for  the  past 
few  years,  we  take  leave  to  deplore  the  delay  which  the 
policies  of  other  days  have  occasioned.  There  may  be 
some  who  think  that  the  "open-door"  policy  was  but  a 
procrastination  of  the  final  settlement  ;  we  are  not  so 
certain  of  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  asa  preliminary 
to  the  wider  and  more  permanent  policy  of  spheres  of 
influence,  the  "open  door"  had  its  value,  in  demonstrat- 
ing to  a  credulous  world  that  the  whole  governing 
instinct  of  Britain  is  not  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
"  grab."  Nay  more,  we  have  significant  and  generous 
testimony  in  the  foreign  Press  to  the  action  of  England 
in  this  respect,  and  we  value  the  kudos  that  this  country 
has  wrung  from  her  trade  competitors  in  the  Far  Mast 
for  exerting  her  every  sinew  of  diplomacy  to  open  up 
markets  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  These  victories 
of  peace  for  the  commonwealth  of  civilisation  over  the 
forces  of  semi-barbarism  ha\  e  sunk  deep,  we  believe,  into 
the  minds  of  those  other  nations  of  shopkeepers 
w  ho  have  thriven  upon  our  unselfish  policy.  But  the 
"open  door  "could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  only  a 
temporary  policy  :  for  had  it  been  final  it  would  have 
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engendered  more  international  friction  than  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  trade-competition  of  to-day  is  too 
keen  to  admit  of  "  equality  of  opportunity  "  as  a  finally 
pacific  solvent  of  the  Chinese  problem. 

Therefore  we  hail  the  new  agreement  as  a  stone 
"well  and  truly  laid,"  upon  which  something  like  a 
permanent  structure  can  be  built  when  all  the  antiquities 
encompassed  by  the  Chinese  wall  shall  have  tottered  to 
their  final  destruction.     We   further  hope   that  the 
English  people  will  accept  the  recently  signed  proposals 
in  a  spirit  of  trust — forgiving  certain  proclivities  in 
the  other  signatory  which  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to 
forget ;  and  that  the  Press  of  this  country  will  use 
the  influence  it  possesses  to  produce  a  public  attitude 
of  confidence  towards  Russia  in  her  new  and  friendly 
attitude  toward  us.    Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  Lord 
Salisbury's  and  Count  Mouravieff's  recent  agreement 
bear  permanent  fruit   for   the   benefit   of  mankind  : 
for  mutual  understanding  is  the  worst  enemy  of  war. 
One  word  of  tribute  at  this  stage  to  the  old  school  of 
diplomacy.    Under  the  present  conditions  of  publicity, 
which  dog  the  footsteps  of  every  transaction  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  and  which  mar  as  many  schemes  as 
they  make,  such  a  school  labours  under  manifest  dis- 
advantages.   Reticence  which  is  one  of  its  best  char- 
acteristics is  -mistaken  for  irresolution  :   calmness  is 
called  indifference,  and  the  concession  of  the  shadow 
is  a  deadly  sin,  irredeemable  even  by  the  possession 
of  the  substance.    Crises  and  climaxes  are  the  order 
of  the  day  ;   they  are  demanded  and  they  are  sup- 
plied.   That  is  all  very  well  in  art,  but  it  is  danger- 
ous in  diplomacy.    The  great  diplomatist  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  results  that  he  can  accomplish.    Let  his 
countrymen  be  slow  to  judge,  on  the  publication  of  a 
treaty,  as  though  its  construction  had  been  conceived 
yesterday  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  to-morrow. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  if  a  Foreign  Minister, 
who  has  been  entrusted  to  play,  wins  the  game  with 
honour,  none  but  an  idle  and  a  captious  critic  will  carp 
at  the  pawns  he  has  left  untaken  from  the  adversary. 
The  New  Diplomacy  is  another  game,  admirably  suited, 
perhaps,  to  a  new  set  of  players  ;  but  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  disasters  attendant  upon  putting  new- 
wine  into  old  bottles.    As  things  are  to-day  the  latter 
system  may  be  the  only  practical  one  in  dealing  with 
new  nations  ;  but  the  old  school  is  the  only  one  with 
which  to  confront  a  Foreign  Office  which  is  ruled, 
not  by  a  partisan  Assembly  but  by  an  untrammelled 
and  continuous  policy  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  of  Autocrats. 


THE  RE-ENTRY  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

'""THERE  is  nothing  which  piques  public  interest  so 
much  as  an  occcasional  disappointment.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  making  himself 
interesting,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  this  end 
that  he  chose  to  disappoint  the  world  by  not  making  a 
speech  on  Tuesday  at  the  dinner  of  the  Eighty  Club. 
It  is  equally  probable,  however,  that  he  was  deterred 
by  a  recollection  of  his  last  rhetorical  performance  at 
that  institution,  which,  if  we  remember  right,  was  in 
1895.  On  that  occasion  his  lordship  announced  that 
the  one  important  question  which  embraced  all  others, 
and  on  which  the  energy  of  the  Radical  party  ought  to  be 
concentrated,  was  "the  annihilation  of  the  House  of 
Lords."  Events  have  moved  quickly  since  then,  and 
the  destruction  or  maiming  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
almost  faded,  as  a  political  question,  out  of  the  public 
memory,  to  the  intense  relief,  we  should  say,  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  But  whatever  the  reasons  for  his  silence, 
whether  calculated  mystery,  or  remembrance  of  a 
former  blunder,  Lord  Rosebery's  esoteric  "  smoke  and 
chat "  with  the  young  bloods  of  the  Eighty  Club  is 
regarded  by  politicians  as  an  event  of  the  first  import- 
ance, as  in  fact  heralding  his  formal  reappearance  in 
the  political  arena. 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  Lord  Rosebery  has  played  his  cards  since  the 
overthrow  of  his  party  in  1895.  The  position  of  leader 
of  the  Opposition  immediately  after  a  defeat  is  never 
a  bed  of  roses.  It  has  been  painted  by  one  who  had 
full  experience  of  its  bitterness  in  the  pages  of  the 


greatest  political  biogiaphy  in  the  language.  "Few 
care  to  share  the  labour  which  is  doomed  to  be  fruit- 
less," writes  Disraeli  in  his  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
"and  none  are  eager  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of 
him  whose  course,  however  adroit,  must  necessarily  be 
ineffectual.  .  .  .  Indoors  and  out  of  doors  a  disheartened 
Opposition  will  be  querulous  and  captious.  A  dis- 
couraged multitude  have  no  future  :  too  depressed  to 
indulge  in  a  large  and  hopeful  horizon  of  contemplation, 
they  busy  themselves  in  peevish  detail,  and  by  a 
natural  train  of  sentiment  associate  their  own  con- 
viction of  ill-luck,  incapacity,  and  failure  with  the  most 
responsible  member  of  their  confederation."  Such  a 
position  is  bad  enough  when  the  Opposition  is  united 
and  the  leadership  undisputed.  When  the  party  is 
divided  in  its  allegiance,  a  clever  man  sees  his  excuse 
for  escaping  from  a  hopeless  and  thankless  business. 
Retirement  is  an  almost  infallible  recipe  for  reviving 
popularity.  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  it  in  1874,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  borne  back  to  power  in 
1880  on  the  shoulders  of  an  enthusiastic  ma- 
jority. Lord  Rosebery  saw  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  so  he  resorted  to  resignation. 
That  was  the  cleverest  thing  he  could  do  :  but  still 
cleverer  has  been  his  conduct  of  himself  in  the  so-called 
obscurity  of  private  life.  Sympathy  with  the  average 
man  (whether  instinctive,  acquired,  or  assumed, 
matters  not)  is  one  of  Lord  Rosebery's  strong  points  ; 
and  he  has  discovered  that  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men are  interested  in  a  great  many  subjects  besides 
pure  politics.  Accordingly  Lord  Rosebery  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  associating  himself  with  all  sorts 
of  interests  outside  the  domain  of  politics,  with 
sport,  literature,  art,  newspapers  and  what-not.  He 
speaks  about  Burns  :  he  runs  down  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  see  a  football  match  :  he  discourses  after 
dinner  on  the  subject  of  leading  articles  :  in  defiance  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience  he  owns  racehorses.  In 
short,  he  keeps  public  interest  in  his  personality 
simmering  by  a  mixture  of  reserve  and  expansion,  and 
by  the  variety  of  his  tastes  he  appeals  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  result  of  these  carefully  pur- 
sued tactics  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  to-day  perhaps  the 
most  popular  public  man  in  the  country.  Rank  and 
wealth  are  of  course  powerful  aids  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  and  they  are  thrown  into  Lord  Rosebery's 
scale.  Lord  Rosebery  has  beaten  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  out  of  the  field,  not  by  long  political 
orations,  but  by  his  personality,  by  the  indefinable  charm 
which  chains  the  attention  of  the  masses. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  undoubtedly  strong  :  what  will  he 
do  with  his  strength  ?    We  have  never  undervalued  the 
power  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  :  but 
their  influence  is  with  the  generation  of  Radicals  that  is 
passing  away.     They  could  probably   prevent  Lord 
Rosebery  from  securing  a  majority  in  the  country,  if 
open  war  should  be  declared  between  them  and  him. 
But  as  time  is  on  Lord  Rosebery's  side,  he  will  not, 
if    he    continues    to  be    wise,    declare    open  war, 
for    everything    will    come    to    him    if    he  waits. 
Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  be  the  only  Liberal  states- 
man who  perceives  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
working    classes    are    Socialistic    Radicals    in  their 
domestic  politics,  and  Imperialist,  or  Jingoes  (if  any- 
body prefers  the  term)  in  their  foreign  policy.     It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  bulk  of  them  care  much  about 
Church  questions  ;   and,  since  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  distribution  of  political  power  between 
the  various  estates  of  the  realm  has  lost  its  fascination 
as  a  topic.    The  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  expan- 
sion of  their  empire  are  the  subjects  that  really  in- 
terest working-men.    It  is  true  that  many  Tory  leaders 
have  grasped  this  trend  of  opinion  amongst  the  masses. 
But    in    its   application    of   Socialistic    principles  to 
domestic  legislation,  the  Conservative  party  is  always 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
its  own  members  object  to  those  principles  ;  and  that 
their  adoption  can  always  be  made  to  appear  incon- 
sistent  with  its  political  professions.     This  will  be 
the  weakness  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  near 
future  :  its  strength  will  lie  with  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  Church.    But  for  a  Radical  to  be 
a  Socialist  appears  to  the  man  in  the  street  to  be  the 
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most  natural  thing  in  the  world  :  and  if  Lord  Rosebery 
can  combine  the  forces  of  orderly,  sober  Socialism 
with  those  of  Imperialism,  he  will  be  the  strongest 
Minister  of  the  twentieth  century. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

NEITHER  further  independent  consideration  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  proposals,  nor  consider- 
ation of  the  torrent  of  criticism  and  appreciations 
which  those  proposals  have  produced,  nor  additional 
Ministerial  apologies  in  the  Finance  Bill  debate  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  modify  the  substance 
of  our  first  thoughts,  as  expressed  at  the  time  of 
the  Budget's  appearance.  We  are  still  emphatically 
of  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
committed  a  grave  sin  of  omission,  and  let  a  precious 
opportunity  slip  for  initiating  the  urgently  needed 
reform  of  our  financial  system  ;  and  we  are  even  more 
dubious  than  before  concerning  the  wisdom  of  his 
positive  proposals,  and  fear,  therefore,  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  sins  of  commission  as  well  as  of  omission. 
Let  us  touch  briefly  on  this  second  charge  first. 

The  big  item  in  the  programme  is  the  reduction  of 
the  Fixed  Debt  charge  from_^25,ooo,ooo  to ^23,000,000. 
Hardly  anyone  has  pretended  to  give  this  proposal  a 
warm  welcome  :  staunch  defenders  of  the  Government 
only  accept  it  as,  politically,  the  least  of  numerous  pos- 
sible evils.  Regarded  in  itself  it  is  not  defensible.  Sir 
Michael  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed — we  might 
say  oppressed — by  the  thought  that  he  (or  his  successor) 
would  have  such  a  very  handsome  surplus  in  a  few 
years'  time  if  the  charge  continued  at  its  present  figure  ; 
but  we  really  fail  to  see  why  he  should  have  displayed 
so  much  anxiety  on  this  score.  Expenditure,  as  he 
himself  assured  us,  is  a  matter  of  permanent  growth, 
and  a  windfall  will  doubtless  be  as  welcome  two  or 
three  years  hence  as  Sir  Michael  would  have  found  it 
to-day.  Or,  if  it  should  prove  that  the  money  is  not 
wanted,  what  an  excellent  opportunity  would  then  be 
afforded  for  making  a  substantial  diminution  in  the 
Income  Tax  or  in  the  Customs  Duties,  which  press 
so  heavily  on  the  breakfast  table,  the  dinner  table,  and 
the  smoking  room  ! 

The  argument  that  the  debt  should  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  widow  and  the  clergyman 
and  the  banker  with  the  gilt-edged  security  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  is  silly,  and  may  easily 
become  mischievous.  It  carries  one  much  further  than 
a  slowing  down  in  the  repayment  of  the  debt ;  for  if  it 
is  valid  we  must  also  give  up  repaying  any  of  the  debt 
at  all ;  indeed,  we  must  take  measures  to  increase  it,  that 
so  the  widow  and  the  trustee  may  have  yet  ampler 
opportunity  of  investing  in  the  approved  manner.  The 
argument  is  seen  to  be  the  less  tenable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Imperial  Government  does,  at  the 
present  time,  keep  out  of  the  list  of  trustee  investments 
a  great  mass  of  well-secured  debt — the  debts,  namely, 
of  our  own  colonies.  When  the  Government  gives  the 
colonial  debts  the  status  in  this  country  which  the 
colonies  rightly  demand  for  them,  and  furnishes  trustees 
with  a  largely  extended  area  for  their  investment  opera- 
tions, there  will  then  be  plenty  of  time  to  talk  about 
suspending  the  repayment  of  the  National  Debt  in 
order  that  the  area  of  trustee  investments  may  not  be 
narrowed. 

But  the  financial  unsoundness  of  the  Chancellor's 
Budget  is  quite  an  insignificant  feature  in  comparison 
with  the  lack  of  vision  which  would  have  shown  him 
how  this  Budget  could  have  been  made  the  beginning  of 
a  great  constructive  policy.  His  argument  about  the 
high  price  of  Consols  should  have  given  him  an  inkling  of 
what  might  be  done.  Consols  are  dear  simply  because 
the  Government  is  purchasing  them  so  largely — bidding 
against  itself.  But  why  should  the  Government 
buy  only  Consols  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  invested 
its  Savings  Bank  deposits  in  Colonial  Securities.  It 
would  then,  by  cheaper  pui\  liases,  save  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  to  the  taxpayer  in  this  country,  and  its 
financial  policy  would  go  to  consolidate  the  Empire. 
Such  a  method  would  be  economical  and  perfectly 
sound  ;  it  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for  further- 
ing the  great  need  of  to-day  and  of  the  future.  Had 


this  proposal  been  embodied  in  the  Budget  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  present  apologetic  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  raid  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  raid 
would  not  have  been  necessary  ;  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  strain  the  loyalty  of  the  Government's  sup- 
porters, but  instead  they  would  have  been  presented 
with  a  policy  which  would  have  aroused  their  enthu- 
siasm. We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  such 
a  proposal  would  have  given  the  Government  a  new 
and  long  lease  of  rightly  earned  popularity,  such  as 
nothing  else  could  achieve. 

But,  putting  aside  1  his  heroic  measure,  and  accept- 
ing Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  Sinking  Fund  proposals 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  the  Budget  might  have  had 
features  which  would  have  made  it  praiseworthy  ;  a 
little  invention  and  a  wider  statesmanship  would  have 
made  all  the  difference.  We  refer  to  his  minor  pro- 
posals— the  new  Stamp  Duties  and  the  new  import 
duties  on  wine.  We  are  doubtful  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  increasing  the  Stamp  and  Wine  Duties 
at  all,  but  even  these  taxes  might  be  turned  to  a 
good  purpose.  One  of  the  paramount  needs,  if 
not  the  paramount  imperial  need,  to-day  is  the 
cultivation  of  trade  within  the  Empire  by  a  Customs 
Union.  No  student  of  trade  movements  can  deny  that 
we  have  got  to  look  within  and  not  without  our 
imperial  borders  for  our  future  trade.  Foreign  countries 
have  erected  tariff  walls  around  their  dominions  ;  and 
behind  those  walls  they  have  built  up  manufacturing 
industries,  which  make  them  daily  more  independent  of 
us  :  our  future  hope  lies  within  our  own  Empire, 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  will  be  our  prin- 
cipal market,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
market  at  all.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  fore- 
shadowed a  scheme  for  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  ;  the 
Colonies  with  unanimity  and  perseverance  have  urged 
such  a  scheme  on  the  Imperial  Government  ;  Canada 
has  already  most  generously  shown  the  way  by  giving 
our  goods  a  preference  in  her  market.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  return  the  benefit,  and  inaugurate  in  our  market 
preferential  terms  for  colonial  produce.  In  respect 
to  both  these  new  duties  the  opportunity  for  the  in- 
auguration is  at  hand.  The  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  have  pleaded  energetically — and  their  plea  has 
been  backed  by  every  imperialist  in  the  country — for 
exemption  from  the  new  Wine  Duties  ;  yet  they  have 
been  churlishly  and  repeatedly  refused  consideration. 
But  so  clear  and  urgent  is  their  case  that  we  hope 
against  hope  that  the  Chancellor  will  even  yet  relent. 
The  amount  of  Australian  wine  at  present  on  the 
market,  though  of  excellent  quality  and  growing  in 
favour,  bears  as  yet  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  wine  import,  and  therefore  the  remission 
of  the  new  duties  on  colonial  wine  would  but  slightly 
affect  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  estimated  revenue, 
while  it  would  be  a  most  graceful  concession  from 
the  mother  country  to  the  daughter  states,  and 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  larger  scheme  of  the 
future.  It  is  this  last  which  is  the  principal  argument. 
Canada  made  the  first  practical  advance  when  she  gave 
all  British  and  Colonial  merchandise  a  preference  in  her 
markets  by  remitting  25  per  cent,  of  the  export  duties. 
She  is  now  anxiously— as  current  debates  in  the  Ottawa 
Legislature  show — awaiting  the  mother-country's  return 
of  the  favour.  The  Australian  Colonies  are  looking 
for  the  same  sign,  and  that  received,  it  is  certain 
the  new  fiscal  legislation  accompanying  Federa- 
tion will  contain  preferential  arrangements  for  imperial 
trade.  This  little  concession  in  the  matter  of  the  Wine 
Duties  would  not  of  course  comprise  the  preferential 
scheme  on  the  mother-country's  side  ;  but  it  would  be 
an  earnest  of  good  faith  and  intention,  just  as  surely  as 
refusal  will  be  taken  as  a  definite  sign  that  England 
does  not  mean  to  make  reciprocal  concessions,  or  do 
aught  to  advance  closer  trade  relations  within  the 
Empire. 

So  with  the  new  Stamp  Duties  on  "foreign  and 
colonial  bonds  and  share  certificates."  Why  "and 
colonial"  ?  Our  Colonies  are  thirsting  for  British  capital 
to  develop  them,  and  every  inducement  which  is  in  the 
Government's  power  should  be  used  to  this  end.  Here 
is  an  inducement.  Five  shillings  per  hundred  pounds 
is  a  small  figure  ;  but  if  it  were  imposed  on  foreign  and 
not   on  colonial  securities  it  would  aid  the  flow  of 
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capital  into  the  Colonies.  When  Mr.  Goschen  pro- 
posed a  similar  tax  such  exemption  was  secured  (on 
the  urgent  representation  of  the  Canadian  Government) 
by  an  amendment  declaring  that  colonial  bonds 
and  stocks  were  not  foreign.  We  are  aware  of  the 
objection  to  this  concession — that  English  stocks  are 
at  present  taxed  on  registration,  while  foreign  and 
colonial  have  hitherto  been  free,  so  that  the  new 
duties  only  equalise  matters  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  duties  should  not  be  so  recast  that  foreign  pay  more 
than  home  and  colonial.  These  suggested  reforms  are 
small  ;  but  they  are  reforms  in  principle — and  a  great 
one :  the  principle  of  so  ordering  the  country's  fiscal 
burdens  that  from  being  burdens  they  become  stimu- 
lants to  trade  and  buttresses  of  the  Empire. 


AN  UNEQUIVOCAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

IT  might  be  unkind  to  say  that  the  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  London  passed  this  week  by  a 
Private  Bill  Committee,  is  more  important  than  that 
which  has  been  occupying  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  But  it  certainly  has  this  advantage  that  it  will 
be  evident  to  the  eye,  while  the  other  appeals  mainly 
to  the  imagination.  Any  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand.  This  proposal  is  closely  con- 
nected with  other  schemes  which  the  London  County 
Council  already  has  in  hand.  Of  these,  one  is  the 
widening  of  the  Strand,  under  parliamentary  powers 
obtained  in  1897,  by  the  removal  of  the  block  of  houses 
between  Holywell  Street  and  the  Strand  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ^569, 000.  Another  is  the  clearance  of  the  in- 
sanitary district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  Market 
and  Drury  Lane  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^216,000. 
A  third  is  the  widening  of  Southampton  Row,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ^"162,000,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  ground  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which 
is  to  be  supplemented  by  powers  contained  in  the 
present  Bill.  These  three  schemes  form,  with  that 
now  before  Parliament,  what  may  be  fairly  described 
as  a  great  London  improvement. 

The  new  street  will  be  100  feet  in  width,  and  will 
proceed  from  High  Holborn  at  Little  Queen  Street, 
opposite  Southampton  Row,  in  a  southerly  direction, 
intersecting  Great  Queen  Street,  Sardinia  Street,  Vere 
Street  and  Stanhope  Street,  until  it  reaches  the  northern 
corner  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
From  this  point,  instead  of  continuing  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Strand  as  proposed  in  former  schemes,  the  street 
will  bifurcate  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  western  branch, 
as  wide  as  the  main  street,  will  pass  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  crossing  Drury  Lane,  and  enter  the  Strand 
between  Catherine  Street  and  Wellington  Street  The 
eastern  branch,  of  the  same  width,  will  pass  through 
New  Inn  to  the  Strand  near  S.  Clement  Danes 
Church.  The  two  branches  will  form  together  a 
crescent,  and  the  space  comprised  between  them  and 
the  Strand,  which  will  be  widened  from  Wellington 
Street  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  will  be  nearly  four  acres 
in  extent.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  within  this  area,  and  also  of  much 
property  on  either  side  of  the  main  street.  The  net  cost 
is  estimated  at  ,£774,200,  made  up  as  follows  : — For 
works,  £120,000;  for  property,  £354,200;  for  re- 
housing persons  displaced,  £300,000.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  this  and  the  three  allied  schemes  amounts  to  the 
estimated  sum  of  £1,721,000. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  present  proposal  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  quantity  of  land  not  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  street,  with  a  view  to  recoupment. 
The  County  Council  is  advised  that  the  improvement 
will  largely  enhance  the  value  of  land  fronting  upon  or 
adjacent  to  the  new  thoroughfare ;  and  it  seeks  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  enhancement  for  the  public, 
not — except  to  a  very  limited  extent— by  placing  an 
improvement  charge  on  such  land,  but  by  purchasing 
it  at  once  and  leasing  or  selling  it  at  the  enhanced  value 
after  the  street  is  made.  If  the  recoupment  calcula- 
tions of  the  experts  prove  correct,  London  will  do  very 
well  over  this  undertaking.    The  present  value  of  the 


property  to  be  acquired  is  estimated  at  £4,442,500, 
while  the  value  of  the  new  frontages  and  of  the  land 
not  required  for  the  street  is  fixed  at  £4,033300; 
which  leaves  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  be  debited 
to  the  improvement  in  respect  of  property.  Some 
important  buildings,  such  as  the  "  Morning  Post" 
office  (thanks  to  Progressive  obstruction  of  the  scheme), 
four  theatres,  and  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan 
Electric  Supply  Company,  are  scheduled  for  purchase, 
but  much  of  the  property  is  of  a  not  very  valuable  class. 
An  improvement  charge  is  proposed  in  the  case  of 
certain  properties  not  to  be  purchased,  including  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  ;  but  the  Private  Bill  Committee 
has  decided  that  the  properties  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  scheme,  and 
has  therefore  excluded  them  from  liability  to  the  charge. 
This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  properties  charge- 
able to  a  very  small  number.  The  Improvements 
Committee  stated  in  their  report  to  the  Council  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  sum  which  might  be  derived  from  this  charge,  but 
that  it  would  not  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  improvement.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  "betterment"  is  little  more  than  a 
nominal  item  of  the  scheme,  and  that  "recoupment" 
is  what  the  Council  substantially  relies  upon. 

That  being  the  case,  this  scheme  affords  a  remark- 
able commentary  upon  the  past  action,  or  rather  in- 
action, of  the  Council  with  regard  to  street  im- 
provements. For  several  years  the  Council  pro- 
fessed itself  unable,  or  at  any  rate  unwilling,  to 
undertake  certain  urgent  schemes,  including  that 
now  under  consideration,  until  Parliament  passed 
measures  for  the  general  taxation  of  ground  values, 
and  for  the  special  taxation  of  particular  property 
which  might  be  benefited  by  individual  improvements. 
Parliament  has  not  passed  any  Act  for  taxing  ground 
values,  and  the  Council  itself  after  years  of  cogitation 
has  not  succeeded  in  drafting  a  Bill  for  the  purpose. 
"Betterment"  was  sanctioned  in  1896,  but  is  practi- 
cally discarded  in  the  present  scheme.  The  two 
essential  conditions  precedent  to  the  execution  of  a 
large  street  improvement  are,  therefore,  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  And  yet  the  Council,  on  its  own 
showing,  is  now  able  by  adopting  the  principle  of 
recoupment  to  carry  out  this  great  improvement  with- 
out imposing  an  excessive  burden  upon  the  ratepayers. 
This  is  a  fact  to  which  the  Moderate  party  may  fairly 
point  with  satisfaction,  seeing  that  they  have  con- 
sistently advocated  the  regular  discharge  of  the 
Council's  duty  of  effecting  street  improvements,  and 
urged  the  advantages  of  the  recoupment  system.  Of 
course  the  present  scheme  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment, and  even  of  a  speculation.  The  estimates 
upon  which  it  is  based  may  prove  fallacious,  and  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  may  be  much  greater  than  is 
now  anticipated  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  less.  The  proof  of  the  scheme  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  is  in  the  ultimate  results  ;  and  these  will 
not  be  ascertainable  for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  im- 
provement is  not  expected  to  be  completed  before  1907. 

The  scheme  is  not  comprehensive,  since  it  does  not 
touch  the  south  side  of  the  Strand.  But  a  very 
slight  survey  of  the  junction  of  Wellington  Street 
with  the  Strand  on  either  side  is  enough  to 
show  that  improvement  is  necessary  both  north 
and  south.  Neither  from  the  point  of  view  of 
appearance  nor  traffic  will  a  satisfactory  effect  be 
obtained  from  a  scheme  that  touches  only  one  side. 
From  this  comprehensive  mode  of  dealing'  with  the 
Strand  the  Council  has  been  debarred  by  the  childish 
folly  of  the  Progressives,  who  declined  for  a  political 
fad  to  accept  a  proposal  from  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster (then  under  a  Radical  Chancellor,  Mr.  Bryce), 
which  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  bargains  London 
ever  made.  However,  having  lost  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  best  thing,  the  Council  can  fairly  claim  to 
have  done  the  next  best.  The  scheme,  as  passed,  will 
effect  a  very  great  improvement.  By  facilitating  traffic 
between  the  North  and  South  of  London,  it  is  comple- 
mentary to  that  passed  in  1887  for  improving  communi- 
cations East  and  West.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Clare  Market  clearance,  it  will  open  up  and  so  give  a 
fresh  chance  to  a  decaying  district.    Then,  the  margin 
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of  land  secured  along-  the  new  route  leaves  room  for 
good  architectural  effect,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  supervision  by  the  Council  will  tend  in  that 
direction. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  UGLINESS. 

THE  spirit  of  the  age  finds  appropriate  expression 
in  the  deluge  of  ugliness,  which,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  spreads  itself  further  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  and  swamps  every  vestige  of  colour,  grace, 
poetry,  romance  and  imagination.  Rarely  has  Lord 
Salisbury's  gift  of  sarcasm  found  fitter  subject  than  this 
decadence,  though  it  has  often  found  more  successful 
expression  than  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet. 
No  one,  of  course,  will  seriously  argue  that  practical 
utility  should  be  subordinated  to  artistic  considera- 
tions ;  that  battleships  should  revert  to  the  model  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  because  they  now  resemble  "a 
whale  with  two  sticks  in  it  ;  "  or  that  the  compactness 
of  military  kits  should  be  sacrificed  to  a  taste  in 
flowing  plumes,  glittering  cuirasses  and  all  the  gorge- 
ous panoply  of  mediaeval  armaments.  But  surely  there 
must  remain  some  aesthetic  possibilities  even  within  the 
limitations  of  modern  utilitarianism.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  even  a  barrack  should  not  be  constructed 
with  majesty  and  indeed  with  grace.  We  seem  to 
be  so  deplorably  immersed  in  a  brown  study  of 
the  practical  that  we  have  no  spare  thoughts 
or  energy  for  artistic  aspiration,  though  often 
an  elegant  form  or  a  subtle  shade  would  be  quite 
compatible  with  usefulness  as  well  as  with  economy. 
At  the  very  moment  when  in  every  other  respect  we 
have  most  reason  to  be  proud  of  ourselves,  when  our 
national  grandeur,  our  beneficent  influence,  our 
material  prosperity  are  at  their  zenith,  we  are  compla- 
cently callous  in  confronting  a  debacle,  a  d^gringolade, 
a  degeneration  of  decent  comeliness  to  the  very  lowest 
nadir.  Our  capital  has  become  a  city  of  dreadful  night, 
where  shapeless  edifices  and  monstrous  monuments 
loom  hideous  through  a  murky  atmosphere,  heavy 
laden  with  gas  fumes,  black  smoke,  and  choking  fogs. 
On  every  hand  we  find 

"  Great  ruins  of  an  unremembered  past," 

and  a  loathsome  spirit  of  the  present,  breathing  forth 

"  Infections  of  unutterable  sadness, 
Infections  of  incalculable  madness, 
Infections  of  incurable  despair." 

The  designers  of  our  streets  are  slaves  of  the  gas-lamp  ; 
our  architects  bow  the  knee  to  a  spectre  of  glorified 
villadom  ;  our  sculptors  are  Frankensteins  of  whom 
the  only  charitable  supposition  is  that  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  Compare  the  grotesque  effigy  of 
Mill  upon  the  Embankment  with  the  fine  old  equestrian 
statue  at  Charing  Cross.  Ecclesiastical  structures 
offer  an  even  ruder  contrast.  Stately  cathedrals  are 
either  buried  in  oblivion  or  desecrated  by  Vandal  re- 
storation, while  the  taste  of  the  day  exhibits  itself  in 
fluted  tin  conventicles  or  a  slate-roofed  Methodism. 
The  parks  are  pegged  out  with  rows  of  gawky  lamp- 
posts, and  in  another  generation  may  doubtless  be  given 
over  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbages.  The  newest 
vehicles  share  in  the  general  degeneracy.  The  convey- 
ance of  the  future  is  undoubtedly  the  motor,  but  its 
ingenious  inventors  have  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  spend  upon  its  form,  nor  has  their  fancy  ever 
soared  beyond  an  unwieldy  van  or  an  abortive  carriage, 
which,  reft  of  horses  and  shafts,  contracts  a  shocking 
appearance  of  deshabille.  Who  that  observes  these  mon- 
strosities shivering  through  the  streets  with  the  chaunt 
of  their  machinery  and  thuribles  of  mineral  oil,  but  will 
sigh  for  the  sleighs  and  sedan-chairs,  the  chariots  and 
coaches  of  yore,  with  their  hammer-cloths,  their  gorge- 
ous trappings,  their  gilded  blazonry  and  their  merry 
carillon  of  bells  ?  The  very  horses,  which  remain  to 
us,  have  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  blight  and  your 
hog-maned  pony  or  clock  tailed  cob  has  replaced  the 
curvetting  steeds  and  Spanish  genets,  whose  comet-like 
appendages  were  the  admiration  of  all.  Down  to  the 
dogs  the  same  coarse  preferences  are  manifest.  Who 
cares  now  for  a  silky  King  Charles  or  a  stately  wolf- 


hound ?  The  craze  is  all  for  your  slouching  bull-pup  or 
wiry  fox-terrier  or  alien  Dachshund,  shaped  like  a 
sausage  and  sold  by  the  yard. 

Indoors,  the  depression  is  as  dismal  as  without.  No 
longer  do  the  Yule-logs  crackle  among  the  dogs,  gone 
is  the  cosy  ingle-nook  where  the  grandfather  recalled 
his  memories  of  battles  and  the  chase  ;  in  their  place  a 
gas-stove  or  smouldering  anthracite  minister  to  the 
creature  comforts  of  the  debased.  The  ugly  wall- 
papers, which  have  deposed  the  arras  ;  the  decadent 
furniture,  which  is  aesthetic  only  in  name  ;  the  rude 
electric  globes  superseding  the  softness  of  wax-candle 
light  ,  the  coarse  crockery  and  dull  glass  for  stewed 
tea  and  eternal  whisky,  instead  of  Venetian  beakers  and 
choice  china  for  mellow  port  and  amber  Pekoe ;  the 
sodden  kickshaws,  the  garish  dishes  supplanting  the 
boars'  heads,  the  venison  pasties,  the  barons  of  beef, 
the  peacocks  in  their  feathers,  which  once  rendered 
dining  a  delight, — are  they  not  all  emblems  of  the 
sordid  tendency  of  modern  life  ?  Our  language  too  has 
suffered  a  sad  change  :  the  vigorous  eloquence  and 
demure  dignity  of  the  pure  English  tongue  have  been 
vitiated  by  harsh  trans-Atlantic  vulgarisms  and  the  awful 
abbreviations  of  this  breathless  generation.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  our  environment  has  its  influence  upon 
our  lives  and  renders  them  harder,  uglier,  more  sordid 
every  day.  How  very  far  we  have  fallen  !  Unless  we 
can  escape  to  some  remote  spot  and  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  uncorrupted  nature,  we  must 
continue  to  be  saturated  to  the  core  by  the  hideous 
phantoms  which  surround  us  on  every  hand.  There  is 
nothing  we  touch  or  see  or  hear  which  is  not  instinct 
with  ugliness,  and  it  is  harrowing  to  reflect  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  it  all  upon  the  character  and  judgment 
of  posterity. 

Our  clothes  have  perhaps  been  most  conspicuously 
criticised.  In  the  case  of  the  fair  sex  there  are  still  some 
remnants  of  colour  and  graceful  design,  though  the 
tyranny  of  commercial  fashions  imposes  an  unimaginative 
uniformity.  But  the  inroads  of  the  bicycle  and  feminine 
yearnings  toward  humdrum  masculine  pursuits  open  up 
a  prospect  of  further  degeneracy,  so  that  another  genera- 
tion may  behold  in  both  sexes  an  equal  subservience 
to  the  omnipotent  demon  of  ugliness.  As  for  the 
horrors  of  the  modern  beau's  attire,  borrowed  by  day 
from  the  undertaker's  man  and  by  night  from  the 
greengrocer  who  hires  himself  out  to  wait — nightmares 
of  a  German  Noah's  ark — they  are  too  well  admitted  for 
further  insistence.  Supreme  helotry,  unsanctified  even 
by  middle  age,  despised  by  their  very  slaves,  the  fashions 
of  to-day  are  yet  so  relentless  that  there  is  scarce 
one  of  us  who  dares  vary  the  shade  of  his  waistcoat, 
not  one  who  dreams  of  restoring  the  brave  apparel  of 
the  Cavaliers.  And  for  the  sake  of  a  soulless  symmetry, 
we  are  doomed  to  go  about  with  the  cropped  heads  of 
Puritans,  the  neatest  ankle  must  be  shrouded  in  shape- 
less cloth,  the  gayest  of  us  is  grim  and  dour  of 
countenance,  for  even  faces  conform  to  the  regula- 
tion cut.  Nor  are  England  and  aristocracy 
alone  blameworthy.  The  wave  of  prose  is  inun- 
dating the  remotest  territories,  and  everywhere, 
from  the  isles  of  Greece  and  the  burghs  of  the  Balkans 
to  the  sierras  of  Spain  and  the  recesses  of  the  Andes, 
the  bright  particular  costumes  of  the  peasantry  are 
giving  way  to  an  unnatural  craving  for  the  sinful 
dulness  and  ugliness  of  tweeds.  Soon  the  fell  work 
will  be  complete  and  all  mankind  will  dress,  build, 
work,  eat,  think  alike,  utterly  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  a  hideous  uniformity.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  look  for  an  ark  upon  this  slough  of  despond,  or 
discern  a  dove  or  bright  rainbow  upon  the  nebulous 
horizon.  The  peoples  have  freely  chosen  the  worse 
part  and  there  is  none  who  may  work  out  their  salva- 
tion for  them.  The  apostles  of  art  undo  by  their 
example  more  than  all  they  might  enforce  by  their 
precept.  In  every  expression  of  their  taste  they  are 
to  seek  ;  and  as  to  their  habitual  garb  there  is  scarce  a 
Philistine  as  impossibly  arrayed.  Even  the  State, 
usually  deemed  so  potent  an  instrument  for  imposing 
the  seven  virtues  upon  the  most  heedless  and  aban- 
doned, is  not  fitted  to  preach  from  a  text  which  it  does 
not  appreciate,  or  to  resurrect  a  sense  of  beauty,  which, 
after  lying  dormant  for  a  time  and  times,  has  now 
perished  of  disuse. 
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MR.  YEATS  AS  A  LYRIC  POET.* 

MR.  YEATS  is  the  only  one  among  the  younger 
English  poets  who  has  the  whole  poetical 
temperament,  and  nothing  but  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment. He  lives  on  one  plane,  and  you  will  find  in  the 
whole  of  his  work,  with  its  varying  degrees  of  artistic 
achievement,  no  unworthy  or  trivial  mood,  no  occasional 
concession  to  the  fatigue  of  high  thinking.  It  is  this 
continuously  poetical  quality  of  mind  that  seems  to  me 
to  distinguish  Mr.  Yeats  from  the  many  men  of  talent, 
and  to  place  him  among  the  few  men  of  genius.  A  man 
may  indeed  be  a  poet  because  he  has  written  a  single 
perfect  lyric.  He  will  not  be  a  poet  of  high  order,  he 
will  not  be  a  poet  in  the  full  sense,  unless  his  work, 
however  unequal  it  may  be  in  actual  literary  skill,  pre- 
sents this  undeviating  aspect,  as  of  one  to  whom  the 
act  of  writing  is  no  more  than  the  occasional  flowering 
of  a  mood  into  speech.  And  that,  certainly,  is  the  im- 
pression which  remains  with  one  after  a  careful  reading 
of  the  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Yeats'  collected  poems 
and  of  his  new  volume  of  lyrics,  "The  Wind  among 
the  Reeds,"  which  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously. 
The  big  book,  now  reissued  with  a  cover  by  a  young 
artist  of  subtle  and  delicate  talent,  Miss  Althea  Gyles, 
contains  work  of  many  kinds.  There  is  a  play,  "  The 
Countess  Cathleen,"  which  is  to  be  performed  in 
Dublin  next  week  ;  and  a  second  play,  "The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire,"  which  was  performed  in  London  in  1894. 
**  The  Countess  Cathleen  "  is  certainly  Mr.  Yeats'  master- 
piece. I  have  but  just  come  from  seeing  it  rehearsed, 
and  the  rehearsal  has  taught  me,  what  I  indeed 
suspected,  that  it  is  not  only  splendid  poetry,  but,  in  a 
very  serious  sense,  a  fine  acting  play.  Its  visionary 
ecstasy  is  firmly  embodied  in  persons  whose  action  is 
indeed  largely  a  spiritual  action,  but  action  which  has 
the  lyrical  movement  of  great  drama.  Here  is  poetry 
which  is  not  only  heard,  but  seen  ;  forming  a  picture, 
not  less  than  moving  to  music.  And  here  it  is  the 
poetry  which  makes  the  drama,  or  I  might  say  equally 
the  drama  which  makes  the  poetry  ;  for  the  finest 
writing  is  always  part  of  the  dramatic  action,  not  a 
hindrance  to  it,  as  in  almost  all  the  poetical  plays  of 
this  century.  In  the  long  narrative  poem  contained  in 
the  same  volume,  "  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,"  an 
early  work,  much  rewritten,  a  far  less  mature  skill  has 
squandered  lyrical  poetry  with  a  romantic  prodigality. 
Among  the  lyrics  in  other  parts  of  the  book  there  are  a 
few  which  Mr.  Yeats  has  never  excelled  in  a  felicity 
which  seems  almost  a  matter  of  mere  luck  ;  there  is  not 
a  lyric  which  has  not  some  personal  quality  of  beauty  ; 
but  we  must  turn  to  the  new  volume  to  find  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity  as  a  lyric  poet. 

In  the  new  volume,  "The  Wind  among  the  Reeds," 
in  which  symbolism  extends  to  the  cover,  where 
reeds  are  woven  into  a  net  to  catch  the  wandering 
sounds,  Mr.  Yeats  becomes  completely  master  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  resources.  Technically  the 
verse  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  he  has  ever  done, 
and  if  a  certain  youthful  freshness,  as  of  one  to  whom 
the  woods  were  still  the  only  talkers  upon  earth, 
has  gone  inevitably,  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a 
deeper,  more  passionate,  and  wiser  sense  of  the  "ever- 
lasting voices  "  which  he  has  come  to  apprehend,  no 
longer  quite  joyously,  in  the  crying  of  birds,  the  tongues 
of  flame,  and  the  silence  of  the  heart.  It  is  only 
gradually  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  learnt  to  become  quite 
human.  Life  is  the  last  thing  he  has  learnt,  and  it  is 
life,  an  extraordinarily  intense  inner  life,  that  I  find  in 
this  book  of  lyrics,  which  may  seem  also  to  be  one  long 
"hymn  to  intellectual  beauty." 

The  poems  which  make  up  a  volume  apparently  dis- 
connected are  subdivided  dramatically  among  certain 
symbolical  persons,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  "The 
Secret  Rose,"  Aedh,  Hanrahan,  Robartes,  each  of 
whom,  as  indeed  Mr.  Yeats  is  at  the  trouble  to  explain 
in  his  notes,  is  but  the  pseudonym  of  a  particular  out- 
look of  the  consciousness,  in  its  passionate,  or  dreaming, 
or  intellectual  moments.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
dramatic  symbols,  refining  still  further  upon  the  large 
mythological  symbolism  which  he  has  built  up  into 

*  "Poems."    ByW.  B.Yeats.    London :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 
"The  Wind  among  the  Reeds."     By  W.  B.  Yeats.  London: 
"Elian  Mathews.  1899. 


almost  a  system,  that  Mr.  Yeats  weaves  about  the 
simplicity  of  moods  that  elaborate  web  of  atmosphere 
in  which  the  illusion  of  love,  and  the  cruelty  of  pain, 
and  the  gross  ecstasy  of  hope,  become  changed  into 
beauty.  Here  is  a  poet  who  has  realised,  as  no  one 
else,  just  now,  seems  to  realise,  that  the  only  excuse 
for  writing  a  poem  is  the  making  of  a  beautiful  thing. 
But  he  has  come  finally  to  realise  that,  among  all  kinds 
of  beauty,  the  beauty  which  rises  out  of  human  passion 
is  the  one  most  proper  to  the  lyric  ;  and  in  this 
volume,  so  full  of  a  remote  beauty  of  atmosphere,  of 
a  strange  beauty  of  figure  and  allusion,  there  is  a 
"lyrical  cry"  which  has  never  before,  in  his  pages, 
made  itself  heard  with  so  penetrating  a  monotony. 

There  are  love-poems  in  this  book  which  almost  give 
a  voice  to  that  silence  in  which  the  lover  forgets  even 
the  terrible  egoism  of  love.  Love,  in  its  state  of  desire, 
can  be  expressed  in  verse  very  directly;  but  that  "  love, 
which  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars,"  love  to 
which  the  imagination  has  given  infinity,  can  but  be 
suggested,  as  it  is  suggested  in  these  poems,  by  some 
image,  in  which  for  a  moment  it  is  reflected,  as  a 
flame  is  reflected  in  trembling  water.  "  Aedh  hears  the 
cry  of  the  sedge,"  for  instance  ;  and  this  is  how  the 
sedge  speaks  to  him  : — 

"  I  wander  by  the  edge 
Of  this  desolate  lake 
Where  wind  cries  in  the  sedge 
Until  the  axle  break 
That  keeps  the  stars  in  their  round 
And  hands  hurl  in  the  deep 
The  banners  of  East  and  West 
And  the  girdle  of  light  is  unbound, 
Your  head  will  not  lie  on  the  breast 
Of  your  beloved  in  sleep." 
By  such  little,  unheard  voices  the  great  secret  is  whis- 
pered,the  secret, too,  which  the  whole  world  is  busy  with. 
"  O  sweet  everlasting  Voices  be  still  ; 
Go  to  the  guards  of  the  heavenly  fold 
And  bid  them  wander  obeying  your  will 
Flame  under  flame,  till  Time  be  no  more  ; 
Have  you  not  heard  that  our  hearts  are  old, 
That  you  call  in  birds,  in  wind  on  the  hill, 
In  shaken  boughs,  in  tide  on  the  shore  ? 
O  sweet  everlasting  Voices  be  still." 
To  a  poet  who  is  also  a  mystic  there  is  a  great  sim- 
plicity in  things,  beauty  being  really  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  woman  a  symbol  of  beauty,  and  the 
visible  moment,  in  which  to  love  or  to  write  love-songs 
is  an  identical  act,  really  as  long  and  short  as  eternity. 
Never,  in  these  love-songs,  concrete  as  they  become 
through  the  precision  of  their  imagery,  does  an  earthly 
circumstance  divorce  ecstasy  from  the  impersonality  of 
vision.    This  poet  cannot  see  love  under  the  form  of 
time,  cannot  see  beauty  except  as  the  absolute  beauty, 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  mortal  person  and  the 
eternal  idea.    Every  rapture  hurries  him  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  world  and  beyond  the  end  of  time. 

The  conception  of  lyric  poetry  which  Mr.  Yeats  has 
perfected  in  this  volume,  in  which  every  poem  is  so 
nearly  achieved  to  the  full  extent  of  its  intention,  maybe 
clearly  defined ;  for  Mr.  Yeats  is  not  a  poet  who  writes 
by  caprice.  A  lyric,  then,  is  an  embodied  ecstasy,  and 
an  ecstasy  so  profoundly  personal  that  it  loses  the  acci- 
dental qualities  of  personality,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
universal  consciousness.  Itself,  in  its  first,  merely 
personal  stage,  a  symbol,  it  can  be  expressed  only 
by  symbol  ;  and  Mr.  Yeats  has  chosen  his  symbolism 
out  of  Irish  mythology,  which  gives  him  the  advantage 
of  an  elaborate  poetic  background,  new  to  modern 
poetry.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  assume  in  his 
readers  too  ready  an  acquaintance  with  Irish  tradition, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  his  notes,  whose  delightfully 
unscientific  vagueness  renders  them  by  no  means  out  of 
place  in  a  book  of  poems,  will  do  quite  all  that  is  needed 
in  familiarising  people's  minds  with  that  tradition.  But 
after  all,  though  Mr.  Yeats  will  probably  regret  it, 
almost  everything  in  his  book  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood by  any  poetically  sensitive  reader  who  has  never 
heard  of  a  single  Irish  legend,  and  who  does  not  even 
glance  at  his  notes.  For  he  has  made  for  himself  a 
poetical  style  which  is  much  more  simple,  as  it  is  much 
more  concise,  than  any  prose  style  ;  and,  in  the  final 
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perfecting  of  his  form,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  rhythm 
which  is  more  natural,  more  precise  in  its  slow  and 
wandering  cadence,  than  any  prose  rhythm.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  suppose  that  poetry  should  be 
ornate  and  prose  simple.  It  is  prose  that  may  often 
allow  itself  the  relief  of  ornament  ;  poetry,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality,  is  bound  to  be  simple,  a  mere 
breathing,  in  which  individual  words  almost  disappear 
into  music.  Probably,  to  many  people,  accustomed  to 
the  artificiality  which  they  mistake  for  poetical  style, 
and  to  the  sing-song  which  they  mistake  for  poetical 
rhythm,  Mr.  Yeats'  style,  at  its  best,  will  seem  a  little 
bare,  and  his  rhythm,  at  its  best,  a  little  uncertain. 
They  will  be  astonished,  perhaps  not  altogether  pleased, 
at  finding  a  poet  who  uses  no  inversions,  who  says  in 
one  line,  as  straightforward  as  prose,  what  most  poets 
would  dilute  into  a  stanza,  and  who,  in  his  music, 
replaces  the  aria  by  the  recitative.  How  few,  it  annoys 
me  to  think,  as  I  read  over  this  simple  and  learned 
poetry,  will  realise  the  extraordinary  art  which  has 
worked  these  tiny  poems,  which  seem  as  free  as  waves, 
into  a  form  at  once  so  monumental  and  so  alive  !  Here, 
at  last,  is  poetry  which  has  found  for  itself  a  new  form, 
a  form  really  modern,  in  its  rejection  of  every  artifice, 
its  return  to  the  natural  chant  out  of  which  verse  was 
evolved  ;  and  it  expresses,  with  a  passionate  quietude, 
the  elemental  desires  of  humanity,  the  desire  of  love, 
the  desire  of  wisdom,  the  desire  of  beauty. 

Arthur  Symons. 


ENGLISH  COOKING.* 

EVERY  nation  has  the  government,  and  the  cooking, 
which  it  deserves.  Thus  the  French  are  the  worst 
governed  and  the  best  fed  people  in  Europe,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  perfectly 
indifferent  to  politics  and  keenly  interested  in  food. 
The  English  are  the  worst  fed  and  the  best  governed 
people  in  the  world,  because,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
care  a  great  deal  more  about  the  programme  of  the 
government  than  the  menu  of  the  cook.  In  the 
"  Vieux  Marcheur  "  there  is  a  scene  in  the  cabinet  of 
a  Parisian  restaurant  which  illustrates  the  anxious 
deliberation  with  which  a  French  party  debate  their 
bill  of  fare.  "What  are  you  going  to  give  us, 
Adrien?"  asks  the  host.  "J'ai  pense"  a  diffe>entes 
choses,"  replies  the  waiter.  Fancy  asking  an  English 
waiter  what  he  was  going  to  give  you  for  lunch  and 
his  answering,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  several 
things !  "  Adrien  then  proposes  a  potage  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  whereupon  a  young  gentleman  asks  indignantly, 
"  De  la  soupe  a  dejeuner  ?  "  Adrien's  rebuke  is  mag- 
nificent. "  Non,  monsieur,  pas  de  la  soupe,  du  potage. 
C'est  la  vieille  £cole,  et  j'y  suis  fidele.  L'homme  ne  se 
maintient  que  par  les  potages.  Le  grand  Careme,  qui 
a  ecrit  un  tres  beau  livre  sur  les  potages,  les  appelle 
les  Portiques  du  Temple."  This  is  no  very  exaggerated 
caricature  of  what  a  French  head  waiter  might  say. 
But  just  imagine  such  a  discourse  being  addressed  to 
one  by  the  apathetic  person  in  greasy  black  who  jerks 
out  "  cold  beef  or  chicken  and  'am"  !  It  is  not  only 
that  English  people  are  indifferent  to  what  they  eat  : 
they  regard  an  interest  in  food  as  positively  immoral. 
Whether  this  be  a  remnant  of  Puritanism  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  a  man  who  discourses  learnedly  or  lovingly 
about  cooking  is  despised  by  half  his  audience  as  a 
glutton,  and  distrusted  by  the  other  half  as  a  man  of 
loose  principles.  True,  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  a 
man  who  couldn't  get  his  dinner  well  cooked  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  the  more  important  affairs  of 
life.  But  t  he  Doctor's  standard  was  not  very 
high  :  besides,  he  was  an  original.  The  common 
view — not  of  course  amongst  upper-class  epicureans 
but  the  national  view — is  that  so  long  as  a  man  gets 
enough,  it  is  ingratitude  or  something  worse  to  criticise 
the  quality  of  his  vict  uals.  There  is  a  story  of  an  Edin- 
burgh advocate  of  the  new  school  who  was  always 
blowing  up  the  club  servants  about  his  dinner.  At  last 
an  old  member  of  the  committee  was  deputed  to  bring 
t  lie  young  man  to  reason  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
wickedness  of  his  appetite.    The  complainant  defended 
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himself  by  explaining  that  he  was  a  refined  sensualist. 
"  Ye  may  ca'  yerseP  a  refined  sensualist  :  I  ca'  ye  just  a 
gutsy  beggar,"  was  the  conclusion.  And  that  is  the 
popular  view  of  the  man  who  makes  a  fuss  about  his 
food. 

Frenchwomen  do  quite  as  much  as  Frenchmen  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  cookery  ;  and  Englishwomen 
are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  Englishmen  for  the 
absence  of  any  standard  in  this  country.  Ask  any  lady 
of  your  acquaintance  what  she  thinks  of  a  certain 
restaurant,  and  she  will  say,  "  Such  a  lovely  room  !  I 
like  those  dark  red  hangings  by  Waring  so  much."' 
"  But  the  dinner,  my  dear  lady,  what  about  the  dinner  ?"  ' 
"  Oh,  the  dinner,  I  don't  think  I  remember  much  about 
that."  This  fatal  indifference  filters  down  from  the 
table  through  the  service  to  the  kitchen.  The  experi- 
ment is  constantly  tried  of  getting  over  celebrated 
chefs  from  Paris,  and  those  who  know  these  artists  on 
their  native  heath  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  cold 
and  careless  performances  in  London.  The  reasons  are  j 
not  far  to  seek.  The  foreign  chef  is  badly  served  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  dining-room.  This  distresses  him 
at  first,  until  he  learns  that  his  patrons  are  too  busy 
admiring  the  furniture  and  one  another  to  know 
whether  his  dinner  is  hot  or  cold.  For  the  truth 
is  that  so  long  as  the  upholstery  is  magnificent, 
and  the  company  numerous  and  smart,  English 
people  are  quite  happy.  Given  alabaster  pillars,  saddle- 
bag settees,  plenty  of  electric  light,  and  the  restaurant  ' 
or  hotel  is  voted  charming.  The  garbage  which  we 
placidly  swallow  at  our  very  expensive  hotels  and  on 
board  our  crack  steamers  is  horrible  to  think  of.  j 
Nor  are  our  clubs  much  better.  In  1836  Abraham 
Hayward  wrote  :  "The  best  judges  are  agreed  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  dine  better  than  at  the  j 
Carlton."  Would  the  members  of  that  institution 
endorse  this  statement  now  ?  In  private  houses 
there  is  the  same  indifference  above  stairs,  the 
same  carelessness  below.  Even  amongst  the  upper 
class,  where  money  is  no  object,  the  contrast  is 
too  often  painful  between  the  splendour  of  the  table  ' 
and  the  commonplace,  ill-dressed  fare.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  our  great  nobles  who  j 
entertain  royally,  the  best  cooking  is  to  be  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  houses  of  the  cosmopolitan 
financiers.  In  the  upper-middle  class  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  decent  cook  is  notorious,  because  •  the 
working  Englishwoman  regards  a  serious  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  food  as  derogatory.  To  produce  a 
good  dinner  at  eight  o'clock  the  cook  should  begin 
"thinking  of  different  things,"  like  Adrien,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  afternoon  ;  whereas  she  never  dreams  of 
beginning  her  duty  till  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  time.  After  all,  why  should  she  bother,  if  master 
and  mistress  don't  mind?  Below  the  upper-middle 
class,  cooking  and  dining  disappear,  and  you  get  boil- 
ing, baking,  and  feeding.  Things  will  never  mend 
until  the  majority  recognise  that  good  cooking  is  an 
important  factor  in  happiness,  and  insist  upon  getting 
it.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  force  a  taste  upon  a 
people  ;  but  we  really  think  that  a  resolute  effort  might 
be  made  by  English  travellers  to  raise  the  culinary 
standard  in  their  own  hotels,  which  in  this  respect  are 
simply  scandalous.  Verily  we  are  a  great  and  good 
nation  ;  but  at  the  bare  imagination  of  our  national 
cookery  the  stomach  weeps. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

DINNER  done  and  cigarettes  alight,  I  said  to  the 
foreigner  who  was  my  guest,  "No  doubt,  you 
are  right.  London  has  no  obvious  air  of  gaiety.  By 
daylight  and  candle-light,  we  enjoy  ourselves  without 
seeming  to  do  so.  We  have  not,  in  fact,  what  you 
have  well  defined  as  the  '  spirit  of  the  carnival.'  But, 
believe  me,  open-air  cafes,  which  you  recommend  as  a 
panacea,  would  not  be  any  good  at  all.  Our  climate, 
and  our  manners  (which  are  the  result  of  our  climate), 
would  make  such  cafes  quite  barren  and  impos- 
sible. You  belong  to  a  talkative  nation.  Your  people 
go  to  the  cafe*  to  talk.  Bock,  absinthe,  syrup, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  mere  little  pretext.  Eng- 
lishmen, on  the  other  hand,,  have  no  conversation — 
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at  least,  not  when  they  are  sober.  When  they  are 
drunk,  they  do,  indeed,  talk,  and  do  attain  even  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  disinvoltura.  Some  become  sentimental 
and  retrospective  ;  others,  quarrelsome  ;  others,  gay. 
The  first  kind  tends  to  tears  ;  the  second,  to  blows  ; 
the  third,  to  horseplay.  But  do  not  imagine  that  in 
a  cafe"  such  as  you  have  prescribed  for  us  there 
would  ever  be  any  general  air  of  animation.  There 
could  be  no  general  animation  till  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  in  their  cups  ;  and  even  then  the  question 
would  arise  whether  an  atmosphere  of  frowns  and 
whispers  be  not,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  one  of 
tears,  blows  and  practical  jokes.  However,  I  do  not 
suppose  one  would  ever  get  so  far  as  to  find  that 
a  burning  question.  For  the  English  are  a  sober 
and  sensible  race,  and  the  small  percentage  that 
is  dissolute  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  cafe 
built  for  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  greatest  number. 
So,  my  friend,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  such  a 
resort  would  be  not  appreciably  more  cheerful  than  the 
National  Gallery  which  you  admired  so  much  this  after- 
noon. Nevertheless,  do  not  run  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  we  English  do  not  habitually  enjoy  ourselves. 
We  do,  though  we  have  no  means  of  showing  it.  Even 
those  of  us  who  have  private  worries  or  anxieties  derive 
a  real  and  constant  solace  from  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  Englishmen.  If  one  of  your  compatriots  broke  his 
leg  or  lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  would,  for  a  time, 
suffer  unalloyed  misery.  But  an  Englishman,  in 
similar  case,  would  be  upheld  through  his  affliction, 
and  kept  inwardly  cheerful,  by  the  thought  of  that 
great  Empire  which  is  ours.  Believe  me,  there  is  not 
an  Englishman  to  whom  that  Empire  is  not  a  source  of 
continual  and  personal  pleasure." 

"  The  Empire  !  But  yes,"  said  my  friend.  "  I  have 
often  heard  to  speak  of  it." 

"  Heard  of  it?  "  I  cried,  laughing  at  the  narrowness 
which  is  characteristic  of  even  the  most  intelligent 
Frenchmen.  "  Heard  of  it  ?  I  should  rather  think  you 
had!" 

"  By  example,  yes  !  And  I  have  great  envy  of  to  see 
it.    It  ought  to  be  an  affair  well  amusing,  well  gay." 

"  Scarcely  amusing,  perhaps.  But  very  great,  very 
solid,  very  gratifying." 

"  Could  we  not  accompany  us  there  this  evening  ?  " 
I  smiled  interrogation. 

"  Is  it  not  that  it  finds  itself  in  la  Place  Leicester? 
Is  that  then  so  far  from  here  ?  " 

.  .  .  Presently,  we  descended  at  the  portal  of  that 
great  establishment  which  is  the  reputed  hub  of  all  the 
wild  gaiety  in  London — -that  Nirvana  where  gilded  youth 
and  painted  beauty  meet,  to  the  strains  of  music  and 
the  twinkling  of  Terpsichore,  in  a  glare  of  electric 
light.  I  had  not  wanted  to  come  to  it  for  my  own  sake. 
But  I  had  thought  that  a  visit  might  perhaps  explain  to 
my  friend  the  point  which  I  had  been  trying  to  impress 
on  him  :  that  obvious  gaiety  is  not  possible  in  London. 
So  I  had  consented  to  show  him  the  place.  We  bought 
two  seats.  As  we  passed,  on  our  way  to  them,  into  the 
far-famed  Promenade,  I  asked  my  friend  to  walk  slowly, 
and  to  observe  carefully  the  throng's  demeanour. 
Everything  was  the  same  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  same 
glare,  and  the  same  music  ;  the  same  congestion  of 
silk  hats  and  swallow-tails,  pressed  against  the  barrier 
of  the  circle,  watching  the  ballet  ;  the  same  slow  and 
serried  procession  of  silk  hats  and  swallow-tails,  billi- 
cocks  and  racing-coats,  moodily  revolving  along  the 
space  between  the  ballet-gazers  and  the  long  row  of 
large-hatted  ladies  who,  bolt  upright  on  the  crimson 
settees  against  the  wall,  conversed  with  one  another  in 
undertone  ;  the  same  old  absence,  in  fact,  of  any  gaiety, 
of  any  semblance  of  gaiety,  of  any  wish  or  effort  to 
contrive  any  little  hollow  semblance  of  gaiety.  I  saw 
that  my  friend  was  puzzled,  disappointed.  Around 
him  were  all  the  common  ingredients  for  revelry 
— l'ght>  glitter,  youth,  money,  beauty,  dancing, 
alcohol  ;  all  those  things  without  which  revelry 
is,  indeed,  quite  possible,  but  with  even  a 
small  measure  of  which  revelry  would  seem,  to 
the  child  of  a  Latin  race,  quite  inevitable.  I  was 
amused  by  my  friend's  disillusionment.  We  loitered, 
contemplative.  There  was  no  need  to  clinch  my  pre- 
vious argument  by  pointing  for  him  with  words  the 
moral  of  the  Promenade.    As  we  descended  the  stair- 


case to  the  stalls,  "  My  brave,"  he  said  to  me  simply, 
"  you  had  reason." 

The  ballet — "Alaska" — was  winding  to  its  conclu- 
sion.   The  battalions  of  slim  and  spangled  limbs  were 
whirling  through  their  final  evolutions,  and  the  orchestra 
blared  to  the  climax.    Cavalazzi,  the  immense,  the  in- 
scrutable— for  any  meaning  she  ever  conveys  to  me, 
Cavalazzi  is  a  sphinx  indeed — came  striding  through 
the  coryphees.    She  threw  back  her  head  and  pointed 
to  the  ground.    She  frowned  and  folded  her  arms.  She 
smiled,  unfolded  her  arms  and  pointed  with  the  fore- 
finger of  her  right  hand  to  the  middle-finger  of  her 
left  hand.    She  strode  significantly  away  through  the 
coryphees,  leaving  them  and  the  orchestra  to  bring 
things  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    When  the  curtain 
fell,  two  footmen  appeared  before  it  with  brooms,  and 
swept  away  stray  flakes  of  the  golden  rain  which  had 
fallen  in  the  ballet.    A  "celebrated  operatic  vocalist" 
being  indisposed,  the   orchestra  played  a  selection. 
(Surely  "  extra-turns  "  might  be  contrived  on  these 
occasions  ?)    M.  Delbosq  appeared  in  due  time — "  comic 
tumbler  and  vaulter."    Mr.  Imro  Fox  followed  him — 
"comic  conjurer."    This  gentleman,  though  he  spoke 
with  an  unique  blend  of  the  German  and  American  accents, 
did  not  persuade  me  that  conjuring,  that  gloomiest  of  the 
arts,  can  be  brought  into  any  kind  of  relation  to  comedy. 
A  man  may  bring  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat,  and  a  pigeon 
out  of  a  canister.    A  man  may  make  puns,  and  may 
pretend,  more  than  once,  to  trip  up  as  he  crosses  the 
stage.    But  when  these  two  different  kinds  of  activity 
are  combined  they  really  are  intolerable.    Mr.  Imro 
Fox  combined  them,  and  I  could  not  bear  him.  Came 
the  three  Harveys,  who  walked  very  gracefully  on 
wires.    Their  performance  pleased  me  as  an  unusually 
finished  example  of  that  art  which,  as   the  author 
of   "Elementary    Jane"  has  prettily   said,  "seem- 
ing to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity,  owes   its  success 
to   the   completeness    of    its   obedience    to  them." 
Their   performance   pleased    me,    too,    as    the  one 
thing  on  the  programme  that  was  neither  deadly  dull 
in  itself  nor  utterly  unsuited  to  a  vast  stage  and  vast 
auditorium.    Came  Yvette  Guilbert.    She  is  one  of  the 
"  turns  "  which  are  of  no  use  in  the  Empire.   Her  art  is  an 
art  of  little  niceties  and  nuances,  of  little  half-tones  and 
fine  shades,  and  in  singing  at  the  Empire  she  is  about  as 
effective  as  the  writer  of  the  "  Genius  of  Place  "  would 
be  in  addressing  a  mass  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  Of 
course,  the  audience  applauds  her — the  educated  part  of 
it,  lest  it  be  thought  not  to  understand  her  ;  the  un- 
educated part  of  it,  because  she  receives  a  fabulous  sum 
for  her  every  performance.    So  I  suppose  the  man- 
agement is  wise  to  engage   her.     As    soon  as  she 
had    sung   her   last     song,   the     orchestra  played 
another    long     selection.      Then    came    the  most 
appallingly    tedious    thing    I    have    ever     seen  in 
a  place  of  entertainment.    How  long  it  lasted,  I  do 
not  know  :  we  left  before  it  was  over,  before  there 
was  any  symptom  that  it  soon  would  be  over.   It  may  not 
have  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — it  seemed 
an  eternity — that  we  watched  four  young  American  men 
riding  round  the  stage  on  bicycles  and  trying  to  project 
with  their  front-wheels  a  small  ball  into  one  or  other  of 
two  small  goals.    "  Bicycle  Polo  "  was  the  name  given 
to  this  cheerful  pastime.    When  I  go  to  a  music-hall,  I 
do  not  pay  my  money  to  see  four  young  men  doing  what 
they  might,  on  a  winter's  day,  in  the  open  air,  possibly 
do  with  some  enjoyment.    Nor  can  1  believe  that  any- 
one is  so  inane  as  to  enjoy  seeing  four  young  men  do 
this  thing  in  the  Empire.     I  said  as  much,  while  I 
conducted  my  friend  up  the  staircase.    "  Who  knows  ?  " 
he  laughed.    "  It  seems  to  be  a  droll  of  city,  Londres." 

As  we  threaded  our  way  out,  the  Promenade  was  still 
glittering  with  its  habitual  gloom.  I  noticed  in  the 
distance  two  young  men  who  seemed  even  more  gloomy 
than  the  rest ;  my  brain,  I  suppose,  was  a  trifle  dulled 
by  the  whole  evening,  for  it  was  not  until  I  came  quite 
close  to  them  that  I  recognised  my  friend  and  myself  in 
a  mirror.  As  we  went  out,  mutes  were  still  pouring  in. 
Souls  on  the  way  to  purgatory  would  have  looked  more 
cheerful.  The  only  smile  I  saw  was  on  the  face  of  a 
drunken  man  whose  entry  was  being  barred  by  a  tall 
commissionaire.  I  drew  my  friend's  attention  to  the 
smile. 

As  we  drove  away,  I  conjectured  that  even  if  the 
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man  had  been  sober  his  smile  would  have  disqualified 
him  for  admittance.  But  then,  as  my  friend  (apt  pupil) 
reminded  me,  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  not  have 
been  smiling.  Max. 


THE  ACADEMY. 

T  ORD  SALISBURY  launched  in  the  pond  of  the 
Academy  is  something  like  one  of  his  own 
*'  whales  imperfectly  harpooned."  When  he  speaks  on 
matters  he  understands  his  scornful  intelligence,  his 
finely  tempered  emphasis,  his  alarming  habit  of  calling 
things  by  their  names  make  it  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  ; 
©n  Saturday  night,  when  with  his  "  dangerous  ignor- 
ance of  art,"  to  vary  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  and  his 
equal  ignorance  of  the  Academy's  relation  to  it,  he 
floundered  through  a  succession  of  pleasantries,  he 
must  have  been  a  terror  to  his  hosts.  An  institution 
which  exists  for  the  encouragement  of  bad  art  by 
snobbery  is  at  any  time  a  brittle  place  to  crack  jokes  in, 
and  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  seen  gleefully  tacking 
towards  the  subject  of  S.  Paul's,  of  all  subjects,  by 
way  of  amusing  that  company,  an  awful  chill 
must  have  preceded  the  nervous  cheers  that  arose 
when  the  joke  was  well  over.  There  sat  the  President 
and  the  Professor  of  Architecture,  who  had  been  forced 
as  individuals  to  condemn  the  terrible  exploits  of  their 
colleague  ;  there  sat  the  Academicians,  who,  set  up  as 
judges  of  art,  had  sullenly  refused  to  judge  ;  there  sat 
the  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  muttering  "  How  dare  these 
gentlemen  make  speeches  when  they  have  not  paid  for 
their  dinner,"  and  Lord  Salisbury  pursued  his  joke, 
telling  them  that  absurd  people  had  actually  proposed 
to  take  the  control  of  art  away  from  its  existing 
guardians.  It  was  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  had  said  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty,  after  examin- 
ing the  works  exhibited  here,  has  hastily  sent  for  a 
German  artist  to  paint  her  portrait."  Poor  Tact,  how- 
ever, outraged  goddess  of  the  feast,  resettled  her  per- 
turbed wig  and  bustle  during  the  orations  of  the 
knights  of  music  and  mumming,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
close  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter  honestly  forgot  himself 
m  a  eulogy  of  the  dead  artist — who  could  not  bear, 
having  tried  it,  to  remain  an  Associate  of  his  audience. 

The  morning  after  such  evenings  of  social  illusion  it 
is  salutary  to  indicate  the  real  proportions  of  things. 
Here  is  one  of  those  little  straws  in  the  wind,  one  of 
those  facts  of  history  that  are  more  significant  than 
much  argument.  In  Ireland,  freed  for  the  moment  by 
the  accidents  of  politics  from  the  horrible  national 
ideal  of  a  Parliament  like  ours,  a  sane  and  hopeful 
state  of  feeling  seems  to  be  stirring  in  the  arts.  People 
are  not  clamouring  there  for  an  Academy  nor  for  a 
national  subsidising  of  the  actor-managers.  There 
appears  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  most  popular  forms  of 
English  drama,  written  as  if  by  shopwalkers  for  street- 
walkers, and  against  stage  decorations  that  resemble 
those  of  S.  Paul's.  Good  luck,  I  say,  to  that  revolt ! 
But  concurrently  with  these  faint  stirrings  of  poetry  taste 
seems  to  get  a  hearing  in  the  matter  of  pictures  too.  I 
read  in  the  May  number  of  "  The  Art  Journal  "  of  a  little 
exhibition  of  some  hundred  pictures  in  Dublin,  arranged 
by  the  help  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  there, 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong.  It  is  unlike  the  run  of  our  pro- 
vincial exhibitions  here  where  insolent  Pictures  of  the 
Year  arrive  on  tour  when  the  Academy  closes.  Instead 
of  that  one  or  two  painters  only  appear  to  have  been 
quietly  beckoned  from  the  Academy  and  all  the  loud 
gentlemen  left  behind,  just  about  as  many  from  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  and  these  two  little  companies 
fvnd  themselves  agreeably  installed  beside  another  con- 
tingent chosen  from  unacademic  Europe  and  the  masters 
of  modern  times.  The  result  is  evidently  delightful. 
That  Is  how  the  proportions  of  things  appear  at  a  few 
hours'  distance  from  London.  Will  the  efforts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Academy  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion end  in  as  fair  a  selection  ? 

If  it  were  possible  lor  critics  to  act  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  relative  proportions  and  gravity  of  things 
ffre  should  all  this  year  have  refused  to  express  an 
opinion  about  the  exhibition  at  all,  and  like  Cato  asked 
for  his  vote  in  the  Senate  replied  immovably  Delenda  est 
I ><■<  oratio.     Is  this  Academy  worse  than  any  previous 


exhibition?  Delenda  est  Decoralio!  What  can  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  be  supposed  to  wish  to  be  thought  to 
mean  when  he  says  that  English  art  is  yearly  improving 
in  quality  ?  Delenda  est  Decoratio.  Who  are  the  im- 
proved successors  to  Millais,  Gilbert,  Leighton  ?  Delenda 
est  Decoratio.  But  my  readers  will  grow  weary  of  a 
fixed  idea.  Already  this  journal's  tribute  to  the  magni- 
ficent Guildhall  exhibition  is  overdue,  and  to  many 
lesser  but  attractive  events  of  the  season.  Under 
protest,  here  is  my  report. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  revealed  supporting,  like  an  American 
atlas,  the  old  gallery  as  well  as  the  New.  But  Mr. 
Orchardson  lends  him  a  hand  at  Burlington  House,  as 
Sir  George  Reid  did  in  the  other  exhibition.  The  first 
aspect  of  these  portraits  is  not  their  strong  point.  Mr. 
Sargent  demonstrates  very  neatly  this  year  the  exact 
limits  of  his  art  by  showing  us  a  project  for  decorative 
sculpture.  This  crucifixion  (1987)  is  as  poor  and  trivial 
in  design  as  his  portraits  are  vivid  and  sincere  in 
character.  This  mind  that  works  meanly  when  inven- 
tion is  chiefly  demanded,  is  wrought  up  in  the 
portrait  wrestle  with  a  personality  to  an  extraordinary 
intensity,  and  the  plain  expressiveness  of  the  Eton 
Dame  and  the  triumphant  self  complacency  of  the  Lady 
Mayoress  are  told  in  a  style  perfect  for  the  purpose. 
The  painter  brings  no  stupid  flatteries,  but  he  seems  to 
ripen  in  humanity  and  lets  the  worth  or  the  fun  of  the 
sitter's  own  character  or  pose  tell  itself  in  direct  un- 
falsified  terms.  Self-consciousness  or  absorption  is 
passed  on  underlined,  not  satirised,  but  not  endorsed. 
Some  after-thought — admiration  perhaps,  or  the  idea 
of  a  picture — has  clouded  his  terrible  eye  in  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter.  The  hand,  melting  into 
nothing,  and  other  relaxed  observations  will  not  com- 
pare with  the  downright  unmistakable  account  of  the 
whole  figure  in  No.  237. 

Mr.  Orchardson  puts  us  off  at  the  start  in  quite  a 
different  way  ;  not  by  an  absence  of  aesthetic  intention, 
but  by  a  deliberate  choice  of  pinks  and  yellows  whose 
first  flash  is  too  false  to  be  agreeable.  But  inside  this 
envelope  there  is  always  the  finesse  of  drawing  that 
coaxes  characteristics  and  little  charms  of  lighting  into 
being.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  is  the  best  as  a  whole, 
for  the  red  beard  and  tawny  clothes  already  warmed 
the  picture  to  the  point  at  which  the  world  unfreezes 
and  colouring  becomes  comfortable  to  Mr.  Orchardson. 
This  portrait  and  the  Sargent  beside  it  are  pictures 
that  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  looking  at. 

In  landscape  I  think  the  names  that  deserve  a  place 
apart  are  those  of  Messrs.  Colin  Hunter  and  Mark 
Fisher.  I  cannot  rate  either  of  these  gentlemen  as 
great  architects  of  pictures  ;  but  each  of  them  has  seen 
something.  Mr.  Hunter's  mist  wreath  above  the  waters 
of  a  loch  (No.  138)  is  a  report  of  one  of  the  most  moving 
things  in  nature,  and  something  of  the  forlorn  tender- 
ness of  the  scene  persists  on  the  canvas.  Mr.  Fisher 
is  not  a  moody  person  ;  he  likes  the  look  of  fresh 
country  and  can  grasp  a  wide  view  ;  he  is  not  very 
particular  about  the  view,  and  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  Constable  we  have  among  us. 

A  group  of  landscape-and-figure  painters  claims 
attention  next.  Two  of  them,  Messrs.  Clausen  and 
La  Thangue,  work  hard  at  giving  us  a  reading  of  the 
English  field  labourer,  but  never  seem  to  fit  their  sub- 
ject with  a  character  quite  its  own,  with  its  right  size 
in  a  picture,  or  a  clear  decision  about  its  interest 
among  alternatives  of  action,  light-effect,  background 
and  the  rest.  Mr.  Clausen  darns  the  trousers,  darns 
the  complexion,  darns  the  lighting  of  Millet's  Breton 
peasants,  and  dilutes  thereby  something  that 
Millet  left  perfectly  expressed.  The  Biblical  air  that 
Millet  found  in  his  own  people  ovcrweighs  what  Mr. 
Clausen  with  his  ability  and  honesty  might  draw  from 
the  English  Hodge.  Mr.  La  Thangue's  lover  in  the 
harvest  field,  the  jaunty  young  clown  with  a  straw  in  his 
mouth,  is  a  possible  reading,  but  this  humorous  figure 
is  placed  on  a  canvas  of  epic  si/e,  and  the  woman 
Stiffens  by  his  side  into  a  model.  In  Millet  the  dramatic 
sense  and  the  sense  of  movement  came  first,  and  lesser 
observations  tumbled  easily  into  their  places.  With 
these  men  the  other  observations  are  laboriously  col- 
lected, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  add  movement  to 
them  as  a  detail  of  the  same  order,  to  wind  up  the 
figures  when  they  have  been  painted  still.     Mr.  Edward 
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Stott,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sure  enough  of  his  inten- 
tion. An  almost  phosphorescent  quality  of  colour 
attracts  him,  and  he  seeks  it  with  most  success  in 
twilights.  The  little  incident  of  light  he  depicts, 
the  match-lit  face  of  a  labourer  against  the  even- 
ing, is  rendered  almost  to  illusion.  He  follows  a 
rather  special  game  with  real  intentness.  Mr.  Tuke 
again  has  the  same  kind  of  simple  delight  in  the  gleam 
of  blonde  flesh  in  sunlight  against  the  sea.  His  draw- 
ing is  sticky,  done  in  little  bits,  and  his  only  thought 
in  composition  is  to  avoid  impropriety  in  presenting  his 
nudes.  But  a  real  interest  of  the  eye  like  his  wins 
respect  in  an  exhibition  where  pretence  of  every  kind  is 
so  rife. 

In  the  section  of  sculpture  there  is  nothing  of  a  very 
high  order,  but  Mr.  Thornycroft's  Cromwell  is  dignified 
and  builds  up  well.  Mr.  Conrad  Dressler's  design  for 
a  sundial  is  well  conceived,  but  would  be  better  with- 
out the  vertical  pattern.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  has  made 
a  pleasing  marble  photograph  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  busts  range  from  this  downwards  to  less  able 
varieties  of  likeness.  Mr.  Swan's  little  running 
leopard  is  perhaps  the  most  sculpturesque  thing 
shown.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
little  toys,  an  Arts  and  Crafts  contagion  among  the 
sculptors.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  led  the  way  here.  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  see  the  artist,  who  promised  so  well  at  his 
debut,  responsible  for  a  design  like  that  shown  for  a 
grille  at  Winchester.  A  kind  of  florid  whim  takes  the 
place  of  all  constructive  form  and  big  design.  Mr. 
Frampton  follows  this  lead  with  his  S.  George.  Here 
are  half  a  dozen  pretty  materials  and  a  poor  design. 
But  all  whims  sink  into  sober  tranquillity  before  the 
climax  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  amateur  enamelling.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  designing  gesture  of  a  man  might 
be  read  in  essence  in  his  signature.  The  features,  the 
handling  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  portraits  are  variations 
upon  the  H.H.  in  the  corner,  those  podgy  flourishes. 
But  this  shield  is  a  wild  pudding  of  those  H.'s,  with 
dreadful  little  pictures  for  plums  and  lettering  for  sugar. 
I  can  imagine  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  terrible  tribute  to  its  fashionable- 
ness,  putting  ashes  on  its  profile,  sackcloth  on  its  flat 
anatomy,  and  crying  "  Forgive  me,  I  will  go  and  wash 
and  be  quiet  for  twenty  years  ;  I  will  repent  and  burn 
all  my  '  Studios,'  I  will  learn  to  draw  and  to  model, 
I  will  '  decorate '  no  more  ;  I  will  relieve  the  People 
and  the  Home  of  Art,  I  will  do  anything,  if  only  this 
may  not  be  remembered  against  me." 

Architecture  and  gleanings  among  the  pictures  must 
be  left  for  a  future  notice.  D.  S.  M. 


CONCERNING  PEROSI. 

IT  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  any 
elaborate  discussion  of  Perosi's  music.  Its  advent 
here  has  been  heralded  by  much  too-previous  para- 
graphing ;  but  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  outside  Italy 
it  has  succeeded  nowhere.  In  the  whole  of  Europe  not 
one  critic  of  the  first  rank  has  been  found  to  speak  well 
of  it.  In  Germany  it  has  been  openly  laughed  at.  And, 
in  fact,  what  I  wish  to  do  here  is  openly,  though  briefly, 
to  lau^h  at  it,  and  then  to  state  with  equal  brevity  why 
I  laugh.  And  my  explanation  tendered,  I  want  to  ask 
a  question. 

Let  me  say  then,  that  I  have  been  carefully  through 
two  of  Perosi's  scores,  and  casually  through  a  third  ; 
and  that  after  the  third  my  patience  gave  way,  and  I 
pursued  my  researches  no  further.  I  have  considered 
carefully  the  "  Raisingof  Lazarus  "  and  the  "Transfigur- 
ation of  Christ ;  "  the  third,  which  I  ran  through  hastily, 
before  throwing  the  volume  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  was  the  "Passion  of  Christ;"  and  as  for  the 
rest  which  I  have  not  troubled  to  ask  for,  is  not  their 
name  legion  ?  Perosi,  we  are  told,  is  industrious  and 
a  rapid  worker.  A  rapid  worker  he  certainly  is.  Now, 
not  having  heard  any  of  Perosi's  oratorios,  I  first  read 
a  criticism  of  them  in  the  current  number  of  the  new 
musical  quarterly  the  "  Chord  "  (this  in  common  justice  I 
must  own,  for  the  article  showed  me  several  things 
which  I  might  have  missed  in  playing  the  music).  The 
"Chord"  writer  indicates  one  very  remarkable  thing. 


Perosi  tells  his  story  always  in  the  traditional  way,  by 
means  of  a  Narrator  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  Perosi's 
Narrator  must  have  been  very  short  of  breath,  since  he 
is  rarely  given  more  than  a  few  bars  to  sing  at  once. 
Then  the  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme — or  passage 
that  does  duty  for  a  theme  —  for  a  few  bars, 
and  the  Narrator,  having  recovered  breath,  pur- 
sues the  broken  tenor  of  his  way.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  after  15  bars  of  orchestral 
introduction,  the  Narrator  sings  two  and  a  half  bars  : 
"  Erat  autem  quidam  languens  ;  "  then  the  orchestra 
has  9  bars  ;  then  the  Narrator  has  13  bars,  and  the 
orchestra  4  ;  then  the  Narrator  has  6  and  the  orchestra 
2  ;  then  the  Narrator  has  6  and  the  orchestra  8  ;  then 
the  Narrator  has  7  and  the  orchestra  about  200  (the 
Sickness  of  Lazarus).  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  this 
arrangement  :  Narrator  3,  orchestra  7,  Servant  1, 
orchestra  1,  Servant  1,  orchestra  3,  Servant  11, 
orchestra  4,  Narrator  4,  orchestra  8,  Narrator  2„ 
orchestra  14.  Now  this  must  be  highly  exasperating 
in  performance  ;  but  it  has  another  significance :  it 
shows  how  entirely  Perosi's  music  is  made  up  of 
scraps.  Little  phrase  is  thrown  on  little  phrase- 
without  connexion  or  any  relevance ;  there  is  no 
steady  onward  movement,  and  certainly  not  the 
faintest  indication  of  genuine  development.  There  is 
a  further  point  to  be  noticed.  All  the  music  is  the 
same  :  it  is  as  homogeneous  as  such  a  compound 
of  irrelevant  meaningless  scraps  could  possibly  be. 
No  matter  who  is  singing,  the  same  dull  recitative  is 
given  to  the  voice,  the  same  childish  progressions  of 
harmony  to  the  orchestra.  Only  once  or  twice  does 
Perosi  attempt  a  melody,  and  then  it  is  the  commonest 
kind  of  Italian  operatic  melody,  and  it  generally  breaks 
down  hopelessly  after  a  few  bars.  The  music  given, 
for  example,  to  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  " 
— which  surely  affords  a  chance  if  ever  composer  had 
a  chance  yet  —  is  merest  commonplace:  one  would 
think  that  any  notes  had  been  set  down  that  happened 
to  fit  with  the  particular  harmonic  inanity  Perosi  had 
chosen  to  give  to  the  orchestra  at  the  moment.  One 
cannot  say  that  the  technique  is  bad  :  the  simple  truth 
is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  technique  or  sign  of  the 
beginnings  of  a  technique.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of 
an  idea — dramatic  or  other — struggling  to  get  itself 
expressed  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  technique.  As 
for  the  scoring,  I  have  not  seen  the  full  scores 
myself,  but  the  indications  given  in  the  piano 
score  are  distinctly  discouraging,  and  those  in  whom  I 
am  able  to  trust  for  an  opinion  on  such  matters  say  the 
scoring  is  as  poor  as  the  music.  Indeed,  when  you 
think  of  it,  how  can  such  poor  music  be  scored  so  as  to 
sound  well  ?  Sometimes  I  say  that  Berlioz  covered  his 
poverty  of  invention  by  putting  wonderful  orchestral 
effects  into  his  music  ;  but  Berlioz  is  to  Perosi  as  a 
Vanderbilt  to  a  gutter  boy  or  a  musical  critic  :  what  is 
in  him  mere  poverty  would  be  in  Perosi  startlingly  great 
riches.  So  I  throw  away  Perosi's  pianoforte  scores,, 
and  worry  no  longer  about  them,  but  join  heartily  in 
Germany's  laughter.  Compared  with  "The  Raisingof 
Lazarus"  Siegfried  Wagner's  "  Biirenhauter "  is  a 
masterpiece.  A  critic  has  wasted  enough  time  when  he 
has  gone  through  Perosi  at  the  piano,  without  troubling 
to  criticise  details  which  are  not  in  the  music  for  any 
good  reason  whatever,  but  simply  by  accident,  the  acci- 
dent of  a  bungler. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this  :  How  came  Mr. 
Robert  Newman,  with  so  genuine  and  gifted  a  musician 
as  Mr.  Henry  Wood  at  his  elbow,  to  give  up  a  great 
portion  of  three  concerts  to  this  balderdash  ?  Surely, 
even  if  a  composer  should  have  a  hearing  merely 
because  he  has  been  successful  in  Italy,  that  home  of 
the  decaying  Latin  race,  one  specimen  would  have 
taught  the  English  people  to  avoid  him.  I  gather  that 
the  English  people  seem  fairly  determined  to  avoid  him, 
and  I  cannot  blame  them.  The  whole  Perosi  boom 
has  been  much  too  artificial.  If  a  single  critic  of 
reputation  came  forward  and  put  his  name  after  an 
article  in  praise  of  Perosi  or  any  one  of  his  oratorios, 
one  would  feel  compelled  to  pick  up  the  dull,  tiresome 
scores  again  to  look  for  something  one  had  missed. 
But  alas  !  there  is  no  one  willing  to  do  it — no  one 
willing  to  defend  his  dreary  wastes  of  recitative,  his 
fatuous  harmonies,  his  bald  and  feeble  attempts  at 
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choral  writing,  his  absurd,  barren,  meaningless  varia- 
tions on  chorales. 

Space  must  be  found  for  a  few  lines  on  two  recent 
concerts.  About  the  Curtius  entertainment  in  Queen's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  much  cannot  be  said.  It  may  have 
been  that  I  was  not  in  a  properly  receptive  mood  ;  but 
Mottl  never  pleased  me  less.  He  forced  everything, 
throwing  the  most  lurid  colours  on  the  most  peaceful 
passages,  till  one  grew  uncomfortable  and  restless 
under  his  violence.  Even  the  Fire-music  hardly  came 
off  :  it  reminded  one  of  a  piano-player  who  flogs  and 
batters  his  instrument  until  it  grows  sulky  and  ceases 
to  roll  out  resonant  tones.  The  "  Parsifal"  I  did  not 
wait  for.  In  Wotan's  Farewell  Mr.  van  Rooy  was 
noble  ;  his  magnificent  voice  made  its  full  effect ;  and 
the  effect  was  not  marred  by  his  tendency  towards  over- 
theatricalism.  But  in  the  two  songs  of  Wolfram  from 
"Tannhauser"  he  simply  became  tedious.  His  is  the 
wrongpersonalityfor  Wolfram,  and  his  personality  shows 
through  his  voice  too  plainly.  As  for  Mr.  Bispham's 
concert,  it  was  very  prettily  arranged,  and  the  programme 
was  well  printed.  But  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
figure  on  the  front  is  not  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bispham.  And  I  desire  also  to  express  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Bispham  may  never  again  sing  the  whole  of 
Schubert's  "  Maid  of  the  Mill  "  cycle.  Even  under  his 
artistic  handling  it  becomes  monotonous  ;  different 
voices  are  needed  for  the  different  characters  to  make 
the  thing  tolerable.  There  is  no  reason  for  doing  the 
whole  at  one  time  ;  the  story  is  simply  monstrous  in  its 
silliness  ;  and  any  one  of  the  songs  sounds  quite  well 
with  the  tedious  context  shorn  away.  After  the  "Maid 
of  the  Mill  "  we  had  Liza  Lehmann's  "  In  a  Persian 
Garden,"  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Madame  Marian 
McKenzie  and  Mr.  Gregory  Hast  joining  Mr.  Bispham 
in  that  harmlessly  pretty  piece  of  music.  What  I 
heard  of  it  was  very  well  sung,  Miss  Palliser  especially 
distinguishing  herself  ;  but  a  critic  cannot  waste  half 
an  afternoon  in  listening  to  music  of  the  class  which, 
though  excellent  in  its  way,  when  heard  once  is  heard 
for  all.  Mr.  Bispham's  "  Request  "  concert  comes  off 
in  St.  James's  Hall  this  afternoon.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

WITHOUT  being  precisely  dull  all  departments  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  a  little  "off" 
during  the  week,  mainly  on  account  of  the  uneasy  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  depression  in  the  Kaffir  Market  has 
been  the  prevailing  influence  and  has  reacted  to  some 
extent  on  all  other  departments.  Apart  from  this  one 
symptom  of  weakness  there  are  really  no  other  reasons 
why  there  should  be  any  uneasiness  in  the  Stock  Markets. 
The  political  horizon  is  quite  serene.  The  Anglo-French 
and  the  Anglo-Russian  agreements  have  cleared  the  air 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Events  in  Samoa  are  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  consequences  of  importance  and  even  in 
the  Philippines — difficult  as  the  task  is  which  the 
Americans  have  undertaken — there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  before  long  the  insurgent  movement  will  be 
quelled.  The  approach  of  the  Peace  Conference  and 
the  Paris  Exhibition  next  year  are  both  reasons  why 
the  general  political  situation  should  be  looked  upon 
with  equanimity  ;  and  since  there  are  no  unfavourable 
influences  to  be  anticipated  from  the  monetary  position 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months  and  trade  continues 
to  be  extremely  active,  the  position  should  shortly 
improve.  Even  so  far  as  regards  the  Transvaal, 
although  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  end 
may  be  to  the  present  discontents,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  events  are  tending  rapidly  towards  a 
change  in  the  position  which  will  benefit  alike  the 
Outlanders  and  the  mining  industry. 

Thursday's  Bank  return  contributed  to  some  harden- 
ing of  rates  in  the  Money  Market,  for  owing  to  an  efflux 
Of  rush  to  Scotland,  larger  than  usual  at  this  periodiof 
the  year,  the  reserve  has  been  appreciably  weakened, 
and,  contrary  to  expectation,  there  was  no  influx  of  gold 
on  balance  from  abroad.  The  reserve  has  actually 
decreased  by  .^1,309,330,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  has  fallen  i,j  per  cent,  to  38$  per  cent.  The 


note  circulation  has  increased  by  nearly  half  a  million, 
on  balance  some  ,£174,000  was  taken  from  the  Bank  for 
abroad,  and  the  home  circulation  has  absorbed  nearly 
,£680,000.  Public  deposits  have  fallen  ,£1,166,105, 
however,  indicating  that  the  Money  Market  has  been 
supplied  with  funds  from  this  source,  and  as  the  India 
Council  has  been  lending  freely  all  the  week  the  effect  of 
the  unfavourable  change  in  the  Bank  position  has  not 
been  very  marked.  Call  money  was  abundant  on 
Thursday  at  1-^  per  cent,  and  the  three  months'  dis- 
count rate  was  fairly  easy  at  2^  per  cent.  Paris  has 
been  taking  a  good  deal  of  gold  lately,  and  the  activity 
of  trade  in  Great  Britain  causes  the  demand  for  money 
to  be  strong,  but  these  factors  merely  cause  firmness 
and  contribute  to  the  realisation  of  our  forecast  that 
the  present  year  is  not  at  any  time  likely  to  see  very 
cheap  money.  The  foreign  exchanges  have  been  some- 
what unsettled  during  the  week,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  operation  of  transferring 
the  Philippine  indemnity  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain,  but  no  great  disturbance  is  likely  to  result,  thanks 
to  the  precautions  which  have  been  taken. 

Little  interest  is  at  present  taken  in  the  position  of 
Home  Rails,  but  in  one  case  at  least  an  important 
movement,  though  in  the  wrong  direction  for  the 
"  bull,"  is  likely  to  ensue.  Late  last  year  Metropolitan 
District  Stock  began  to  rise  from  about  26  or  27,  on 
rumours  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Great  Western 
and  South-Eastern  Railways  to  take  over  the  District 
Railway,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  hopelessly 
unprofitable  position.  On  the  strength  of  the  negotia- 
tions, which  were  known  to  be  proceeding  favourably, 
the  price  of  District  Ordinary  stock  rose  at  one 
time  this  year  as  high  as  42§.  Recently  how- 
ever there  has  been  a  reaction  in  the  price  of  the 
Ordinary  stock,  which  now  stands  at  36^,  and  during 
the  week  a  rumour  has  been  abroad  that  the  negotia- 
tions have  come  to  an  end  without  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  being  reached.  We  understand  that 
whether  this  is  actually  the  case  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  the  prospects  of  the  original  scheme  being 
carried  through  are  now  very  remote,  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions being  the  belief  which  has  gradually  gained 
ground  that  Parliament  will  never  sanction  any 
scheme  whereby  a  purely  London  railway  would 
be  placed  under  the  sole  control  of  one  or  several 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  kingdom.  The  Great 
Western  and  the  South-Eastern  wish  to  obtain  control 
of  the  District  Railway  for  their  own  purposes,  of  course, 
that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  former  company  with  its 
ally,  the  Great  Central,  may  have  direct  access  across 
London  to  the  districts  south  of  the  Thames.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Preference  shareholders  of  the  District 
Company,  as  well  as  Parliament  and  the  London  County 
Council,  would  strenuously  oppose  the  proposal  to  divert 
the  District  Railway  from  its  proper  function  of  conveying 
purely  London  traffic  in  order  to  give  facilities  to  two 
other  companies  for  their  through  traffic.  The  Prefer- 
ence shareholders,  moreover,  have  little  to  look  for 
from  the  scheme  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Companies,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  for  the  3  per 
cent,  guarantee  which  is  proposed  for  the  Preference 
stock  would  not  justify  the  price  at  which  that  stock 
now  stands.  It  is  these  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  proposal  to  take  over  the 
District,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  other  proposals 
for  putting  the  company  on  its  legs  again  may  be 
brought  forward,  we  anticipate  that  a  great  part  if  not 
all  of  the  improvement  in  District  Ordinary  stock 
which  has  been  gained  during  the  past  four  or  five 
months  will  speedily  be  lost. 

Home  railway  traffics  although  they  are  not  yet 
increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  before  the  holidays 
have  again  resumed  their  upward  course.  The  Great 
Western  now  heads  the  list  with  the  largest  aggregate 
increase  for  the  present  year.  Last  week  the  increase 
was  ,£26,720,  making  a  total  for  the  seventeen  weeks  of 
,/,  joe),  |.|o.  As  the  total  decrease  in  receipts  for  the 
whole  of  1898  was  only  ,£164,400,  the  loss  due  to  the 
South  Wales  coal  strike  has  now  therefore  been  more 
than  wiped  out  and  a  restoration  of  the  Great  Western 
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dividend  to  its  former  level  is  assured.  Since  the 
termination  of  the  coal  strike  Great  Western  stock 
has  risen  from  about  165  to  174.  The  highest  price 
reached  during  the  last  two  years  was  179]  and  with 
the  favourable  traffic  returns  there  should  soon  be  a 
rise  to  this  former  high- water  mark.  Brighton  "A"  and 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  Deferred  stocks  are  also 
good  purchases,  whilst  Dover  "  A  "  offers  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  investors  who  look  a  long  time  ahead. 
The  cessation  of  the  cut-throat  competition  between 
the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  lines  for  the  cross- 
Channel  traffic  must  result  in  considerably  increased 
profits  to  both  companies  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  will  bring  to  the  South- 
Eastern  an  enormous  increase  of  traffic.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  moreover,  when  the  holiday 
season  begins,  should  lead  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Continent,  so  that  the 
outlook  for  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  cross- 
Channel  traffic  is  extremely  favourable. 

The  American  Market  has  continued  to  be  extremely 
irregular,  confidence  alternating  with  depression  from  day 
to  day.  Operators  in  New  York  are  undoubtedly  nervous, 
for  the  great  activity  last  year  in  American  stocks  and 
shares  has  brought  about  a  position  of  inflation  which 
is  very  well  so  long  as  favourable  conditions  endure, 
but  which  must  collapse  speedily  if  any  untoward 
events  should  happen.  The  consideration  which  is 
weighing  most  on  Wall  Street  operations  is  the  fact 
that  this  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  America  is  likely 
to  be  distinctly  reversed.  Europe  usually  has  to  send 
to  America  large  sums  of  money  to  pay  for  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  but  the  position  is  this  year 
changed,  and  it  is  even  thought  probable  in  some 
quarters  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  send  gold 
to  Europe.  The  enormous  exports  of  American 
securities  sold  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the 
payment  of  the  Philippine  indemnity,  the  decrease  of 
exports  and  the  increase  of  imports,  and  even  the 
exodus  of  Americans  to  Europe,  caused  partly  by  the 
low  steamship  rates  and  partly  also  no  doubt  because 
last  year  on  account  of  the  war  many  Americans  missed 
their  annual  trip  to  Europe,  have  all  contributed 
to  a  change  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  American 
Money  Market.  Any  gold  exports  from  America  will 
undoubtedly  cause  a  sharp  reaction,  and  although, 
as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  a  continuance  of  the 
prosperous  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  may  stave  off  and  even  altogether  prevent 
a  slump  in  the  American  market,  the  wisest  course  for 
English  investors  to  pursue  will  bej  to  leave  the 
American  stocks  severely  alone  for  the  present.  The 
Americans  are  loaded  up  with  their  own  securities  and 
until  there  is  a  decided  fall  in  values  they  are  likely  to 
remain  so.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  a  strong 
feature  during  the  week,  for  conditions  in  Canada  ate 
very  much  more  favourable  than  in  the  United  States. 
An  increase  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  dividend  is  prophe- 
sied and  the  shares  are  now  very  close  upon  par,  the 
price  which  some  time  ago  we  predicted  they  would 
reach. 

The  trust  formation  mania  which  has  afflicted  the 
United  States  in  recent  months  has  not,  for  the  most 
part,  much  direct  interest  for  us.  There  are  conspi- 
cuous exceptions — the  copper  concern  is  one  of  them. 
In  the  rebound  which  must  come  soon  or  late,  however, 
Europe  will  suffer  indirectly  and  a  few  figures  showing 
the  growth  of  the  movement  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Last  year  the  capitalisation  of  all  the  companies  coming 
rightly  under  the  designation  of  "combines"  which 
were  incorporated  in  America  was  #1,000,000,000.  It 
was  only  in  the  later  months  that  the  mania  developed 
strongly.  It  has  been  gathering  force  every  day  since. 
For  the  first  two  months  the  industrial  formations 
valued  #1,100,000,000  and  for  March  as  much  as 
$1,500,000,000.  The  movement  has  slackened  off  since 
March  for  the  reason  that  there  are  few  industries  re- 
maining to  be  combined  ;  but  it  is  still  progressing  at 
as  great  a  rate  as  in  January.  The  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  would  have  been  the  largest  had  the 
#400,000,000  of  capital  of  which  we  were  told  proved  to 
be  accurate.    As  it  is,  there  are  several  larger  as  to 


capitalisation,  notably  the  Federal  Steel  Company  which 
is  now  paying  dividends  on  #200,000,000.  Should  the 
copper  company  be  enlarged  by  the  absorption  of  other 
mines,  as  contemplated,  it  will  take  first  place  unless 
in  the  meantime  we  have  the  promised  fusion  of  the 
Federal  Steel,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire,  the 
American  Tinplate,  the  Carnegie  and  other  companies 
with  the  stupendous  capital  of  $800,000,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  Transvaal  is  rapidly  reaching  a  critical 
point  and  the  Kaffir  Market  has  in  consequence  had  a 
very  bad  attack  of  nerves  during  the  week.  It  is  only 
slowly  that  the  inner  significance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
statement  that  he  has  notified  to  the  Transvaal  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  that  the  dynamite  con- 
cession was  a  breach  of  the  Convention  has  dawned 
upon  the  market.  But  now  that  it  is  realised  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
When  things  are  good  the  market  always  believes 
that  they  are  very  good  and  when  they  are  bad 
it  is  with  equal  certainty  assumed  that  they  are  the 
worst  possible.  Hence  rumours  soon  began  to  circu- 
late that  an  ultimatum  had  been  despatched  from 
the  Colonial  Office  to  Mr.  Kruger  and  that  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  war  with  the  Transvaal,  with  the  effect 
that  the  depression  which  had  prevailed  all  the  week 
culminated  on  Thursday  in  a  severe  set  back  in  prices, 
due  no  doubt  to  large  realisations  on  the  part 
of  weak  holders  and  also,  it  is  stated,  to  the  closing 
of  a  large  account  opened  by  a  big  Liverpool 
speculator.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  the  great  alarm  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
South  African  Market.  No  doubt  it  is  well  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  be  cautious,  but  from  this  to  throwing 
large  amounts  of  stock  on  a  weak  market  is  an  injudi- 
cious step.  Strong  holders  of  Transvaal  gold-mining 
shares  are  not  disposed  to  throw  away  their  securi- 
ties in  this  fashion,  and  it  is  only  the  weak  specu- 
lators who  are  frightened  into  a  proceeding  which 
can  only  result  in  inevitable  loss  to  themselves. 

There  is  certainly  one  favourable  aspect  in  which 
the  position  of  affairs  can  be  regarded.  A  conflict  at 
the  present  time  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  can  only  terminate  in  one  way — that  is,  in 
a  victory  for  this  country  and  for  the  Outlanders.  We 
do  not  believe  that  matters  are  likely  to  be  pushed  to 
this  extremity,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Executive  is  now  wholly  isolated.  The  fact  that  the 
Outlanders'  petition  has  been  received  and  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment has  declared  the  dynamite  concession  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  Convention,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Home 
Government  has  made  up  its  mind  to  interfere  actively 
in  the  matter,  and  in  view  of  President  Kruger's 
isolation  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  will  not  now  give 
way.  If  he  does  not,  and  war  were  to  seem  possible, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  with  time  to  think  over 
it  the  Boers  would  resort  to  this  last  means  of  preserv- 
ing a  corrupt  and  obstinate  oligarchy.  Even  in  case 
of  war,  although  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ducing mines  might  be  injured  and  there  would 
be  a  temporary  cessation  of  operations,  the  mines  them- 
selves would  remain,  and  the  second  row  of  deep  levels, 
for  instance,  which  have  not  yet  started  operations  and 
have  therefore  no  machinery  to  injure,  would  not  lose 
one  jot  of  their  value.  The  outlook  for  the  mining 
industry  is  therefore  not  unfavourable  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  present  tension.  Sooner  or  later 
political  and  industrial  concessions  must  now  be  made, 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  by  the  Transvaal 
Government.  The  value  of  the  mines  must  in  that 
case  be  increased  and  with  that  certainty  ahead  it  is 
folly  to  throw  away  Transvaal  gold  shares. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  speech  to  the  shareholders  of  $ie 
British  South  Africa  Company  on  Tuesday  last  was 
followed,  as  is  not  unusually  the  case,  by  a  reaction  In 
the  price  of  the  shares,  which  have  now  lost  almost  the 
whole  of  their  recent  advance.  The  favourable  state- 
ments Mr.  Rhodes  was  able  to  make  had,  of  course, 
een  discounted  in  advance  and  the  realisations  which 
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followed  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  various  rumours 
and  statements  which  had  preceded  the  meeting 
necessarily  depressed  the  price.  Our  statement  last 
week  that  Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  able  to  announce  that 
he  had  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  railway  to  Tanganyika  from  certain 
big  South  African  financial  houses  was  confirmed  by 
his  speech,  although  the  amount  he  has  obtained  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  whole  amount  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  railway.  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  that"  these  prominent  capitalists  have  been 
willing  to  guarantee  so  large  a  sum  as  has  actually 
been  promised  shows  that  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
necessarily  in  a  position  to  know,  have  very  con- 
siderable confidence  in  the  future  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
gold-producing  country,  and  this  confidence  should  have 
its  counterpart  in  a  steady  improvement  in  the  value  of 
the  better-class  Rhodesian  mining  and  development 
shares. 

The  copper  combination  has  at  last  taken  to  itself 
substance  and  a  name.  The  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  of  New  Jersey  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $75,000,000  and  with  Mr.  Marcus  Daly  of  the 
Anaconda  as  president  and  Messrs.  Rogers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  W.  J.  Rockefeller  and 
Robert  Bacon,  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  as 
directors.  The  shares  of  the  company,  it  is  said,  are 
already  being  dealt  in  at  50  per  cent,  premium  in  New 
York.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany the  movement  in  copper  has  undoubtedly  halted 
for  the  moment,  and  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic warnings  are  beginning  to  be  circulated  with  regard 
to  future  events.  It  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means  clear 
that  the  combination  will  so  far  control  the  American 
output  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  price  of  copper  at 
the  level  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  enormous 
profits  which  the  company  expects  to  obtain,  and  the 
outlook  at  present  is  that  the  mines  not  included  in 
the  combination  are  most  likely  to  receive  all  the 
benefit.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  prospectus 
of  the  company  contains  no  reference  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Utah  Consolidated  and  Boston  mines.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  because  neither  of  these  mines  is 
as  yet  producing  any  copper  and  therefore  does  not 
for  the  moment  enter  into  the  calculations  of  Messrs. 
Rockefeller  and  Company  ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  as  is  suggested  in  some  quarters,  that  neither 
of  these  mines  has  been  bought  up  by  the  company 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  amongst 
those  who  have  bought  the  shares  at  inflated  prices 
under  the  impression  that  the  American  capitalists  had 
convinced  themselves  of  their  value.  Anacondas,  in 
spite  of  the  inclusion  of  the  company  in  the  combine, 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  touch  15,  but  Rio  Tintos, 
which  are  out  of  it,  are  close  upon  50,  ex  the  dividend 
recently  declared. 

The  statistical  position  of  both  copper  and  tin  remains 
very  weak  and  shows  no  particular  signs  of  improvement 
just  yet.  Copper  supplies  are  26,529  tons  against 
26,640  tons  in  the  middle  of  April  and  28,497  tons  at 
the  end  of  March.  Supplies  reached  16,105  tons,  a 
decrease  of  5,120  tons,  while  deliveries  were  18,073 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,020  tons.  America  accounts  for 
2,260  tons  out  of  the  decrease  under  the  former  head, 
imports  from  that  country  being  9,204  tons  against 
1 1,463  tons  in  March.  Miscellaneous  sources  of  supply 
are  responsible  for  the  rest,  only  1,165  tons  having  been 
received  in  England  and  France  from  countries  other 
than  the  States,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Chili  and  Australia. 
The  explanation  is  that  loose  supplies  existing  up  and 
down  the  earth  have  pretty  well  all  been  raked  together. 
It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  of  the  diminished 
receipts  from  America  is  found  in  the  holding  back 
of  supplies  in  the  interests  of  the  market  and 
in  the  lifting  of  stocks  by  the  American  specu- 
lators who  have  obtained  something  like  a  corner 
in  our  existing  supplies.  Tin  is  a  more  restricted 
market  than  copper,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  heard 
less  of  it.  during  the  last  week  or  two.  It  is  interesting 
all  the  same.  The  price  this  week  has  touc  hed  ,£120 
per  ton,  being  the  highest  for  eleven  years.  The  visible 
supply  of  this  metal  is  19,870  tons,  or  1,000  tons  less 


than  at  the  end  of  March,  and  no  better  than  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  New  supplies  to  hand  last  month  were 
4,339  tons,  or  1,240  tons  under  the  March  figure,  while 
deliveries  were  5,358  tons,  an  increase  of  680  tons. 
London  takings  are  lower  by  10  per  cent.  :  American 
takings  were  estimated  at  the  same  total  as  in  March  ; 
while  Continental  takings  rose  by  50  per  cent.  This 
seems  to  indicate  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
to  secure  a  better  hold  for  themselves  on  the  market. 
Meanwhile,  actual  consumption  keeps  small,  and  the 
game  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  among  the  specu- 
lators over  the  manipulation  of  stocks. 

From  the  early  days  when  the  history  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  history  of  British  Life  Assurance,  the  reports  of  the 
Society  have  always  been  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Even  in  these  prosaic  times  association  may  fitly  count 
for  much,  and  when  an  office  with  an  honourable  past 
maintains  its  reputation  as  compared  with  the  best  of 
its  competitors,  it  is  permissible  in  recounting  its  present 
merits,  to  remember  also  the  value  of  its  work  in 
practically  founding  the  whole  science  of  Life  As- 
surance. One  trace  of  its  early  origin  still  remains, 
probably  to  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  Its  valuations  are  formally  made  by  the 
Northampton  Table,  which  is  well  known  not  to 
afford  reliable  data  for  the  purpose.  We  believe 
there  has  been  some  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
abandoning  the  Northampton  Table,  but  that  this  no 
longer  exists.  A  valuation  was  however  made  some 
time  ago  on  the  basis  of  the  healthy  males  table  and 
showed  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  was  1 
abundantly  strong  when  estimated  on  a  modern  basis. 
The  nature  of  its  valuation  basis  however  prevents  the 
comparison  of  its  annual  accounts  with  the  valuation 
returns  being  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  more  than  usually  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  valuation  returns  before  expressing  a  detailed 
opinion  on  the  Society's  progress.  Certain  facts  how- 
ever stand  out  quite  clearly,  and  prominent  among 
them  is  the  extremely  low  expenditure  at  which  the 
Society  works.  It  amounts  to  only  6f  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  as  compared  with  an  average  expen- 
diture of  15  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  by  British  offices, 
in  general. 

The  Scottish  Union  and  National  experienced  a  very 
heavy  loss  ratio  from  their  fire  business  during  1898. 
No  less  than  63^  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income  was 
absorbed  in  paying  the  claims.  We  have  to  go  back 
to  1889  to  find  so  bad  a  record.  In  that  year  the  claims 
came  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  and  the  expenses 
to  less  than  29  per  cent.,  the  two  items  together  taking 
92^  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  In  1898  the  ex- 
penses were  heavier  than  in  any  year  during  the  past  ten, 
so  that  the  experience  from  claims  and  expenses  which, 
together  came  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  is  the 
worst  in  the  company's  record  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  usual  rate  of  dividend,  amounting  to  175  per  cent.,, 
has  however  been  paid,  with  the  result  that  the  Fire 
funds  have  been  decreased  by  nearly  ^,5,000,  but  as  the 
volume  of  business  indicated  by  the  premium  income 
has  decreased  something  like  3  per  cent.,  the  funds  in 
proportion  to  premiums  are  rather  larger  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  are  equivalent  to  /no  in  hand  for 
every  j£ioo  received  in  premiums.  In  the  Life  depart- 
ment the  record  of  new  business  falls  a  good  way  short 
of  recent  years,  for  although  the  net  new  sums  assured 
are  ^10,000  more  than  in  1897,  wehave  to  go  back  to  1891 
to  find  any  other  year  in  which  so  small  an  amount  of  new 
business  was  written.  This  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
importance  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
expenses,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  expense  ratio, 
which  is  13I  percent,  of  the  premiums,  is  higher  than 
in  any  account  for  the  past  six  years.  The  expendi- 
ture is  equivalent  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  new  premiums 
and  8*5  per  cent,  of  renewals.  The  shareholders 
receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  from  participating 
assurances  and  the  whole  of  the  profit  on  non-partici- 
pating policies,  making  the  total  expenditure  rather 
heavy.  Even  after  paving  all  this  there  is  however  a 
good  margin  between  the  expenditure  provided  for  and 
the  expenditure  incurred. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SUGAR-CANE  CULTIVATION  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
35  Devonshire  Road,  Chiswick,  W.,  2  May,  1899. 

Sir, — Please  allow  me  to  second  Mr.  Reid's  sug- 
gestion in  the  Saturday  Review  of  29  April  to 
establish  an  agricultural  bank  in  India.  Such  an  in- 
stitution is  very  desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
raiyat  and  the  rulers  of  the  land. 

It  will  enable  the  raiyat  to  live  without  fear  and 
shame,  while  his  crops  are  growing,  when  the  six  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum  will  not  come  as  a  hardship. 
At  present  he  pays  twice  as  much  for  less  than  half  the 
period.  Such  a  bounty,  for  the  "raiyat"  will  look 
upon  it  as  such,  and  not  as  a  mere  business  transaction, 
will  sink  deep  the  foundations  of  the  beneficence  of 
British  rule,  right  to  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  peoples. 
At  present,  I  am  afraid,  the  Sircar  is,  to  them,  the 
master  that  wants  his  dues  and  will  have  them. 

It  is  true  that  life  and  property  are  more  secure  now 
than  they  ever  were  under  former  rulers.  But  that  is 
only  ancient  history  and  the  raiyat  is  not  an  antiquarian. 
His  ideas  are  circumscribed  within  a  radius,  of  which  the 
nearest  village  court  is  a  centre.  Even  much  of  this 
limited  circle  is  to  him  unexplored  ground.  And  his 
own  dead  ancestors  do  not  come  to  tell  him  how  they 
were  plundered  and  murdered  in  the  olden  days,  and  the 
living  witnesses  kept  aloof  such  information  from  the 
ears  of  their  immediate  descendants,  as  a  disgrace,  as  a 
deed  of  shame,  not  fit  to  be  perpetuated,  but  to  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  family  traditions  and  the  coming 
generations.  But  generally  speaking  the  Indians  have 
not  short  memories.  Two  or  three  generations  live  to- 
gether under  the  same  roof.  And  when  next  the  manager- 
son  is  dressing  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  his  advances 
at  six  per  cent.,  the  old  father  and  mother  will  tell 
the  young  wife,  and  their  younger  sons  and  the  younger 
sons'  wives,  how  when  they  themselves,  the  old  man  and 
his  wife,  managed  the  homestead,  the  old  man,  after  his 
bad  year,  had  to  go  to  the  Sowcars,  uncertain  and 
dejected,  whether  he  should  be  able  to  raise  forty  rupees 
for  three  months  on  the  security  of  his  standings  for 
fifty  rupees,  and  how  after  a  deal  of  haggling  and  suppli- 
cating, the  Sowcar  only  advanced  him  thirty  rupees  for 
a  bond  of  fifty  rupees.  "  God  bless  the  Sircar  that  has 
established  this  new  bank  !  "  And  blessings  do  not  come 
glib  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  grandfather,  and  there 
is  the  third  generation  to  hear  him  too,  who  will  repeat 
the  story  to  his  own  third  generation,  when  he  has  to 
go  a-borrowing  to  the  English  bank. 

Do  these  things  count  for  nothing,  to  an  alien 
Government  ? 

People  here  may  think  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  tried  to  contend  with  the  ravages  of  famine,  to  put 
down  plague,  and  the  people  have  only  grumbled  for 
gratitude.  But  it  is  nothing  new  in  India  to  feed  the 
starving,  the  wanderer  and  the  homeless.  It  is  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence.  Every  beggar  that  knocks  at  the 
door  gets  his  handful  of  rice  and  there  are  chowltries 
all  over  the  land  where  the  wandering  wayfarer  is  fed 
gratis,  free  to  come  and  free  to  go  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  Such  deeds  command  no  special  gratitude. 
Besides,  in  famine,  the  relief  was  generally  given  in 
camps,  which  smack  of  the  jail.  The  segregation  of 
plague  cases  violated  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the 
casteman's  home.  One  fire  puts  out  another.  The 
removal  from  home  was  a  real,  tangible  quantity  and 
like  the  difference  between  the  new  English  banks'  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  Sowcars' six  or  ten  per 
quarter,  is  comprehended  of  by  the  meanest  intellect  ; 
the  "  raiyat's  "  mental  capacity  is  not  of  a  high  order 
but  he  is  tenacious  of  his  ideas. 

The  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  segregation  and 
science,  like  the  Government  policy  to  catch  their 
affections  (even  should  the  Government  be  moved  to 
establish  the  bank  from  motives  of  selfish  policy 
alone),  is  too  deep  for  such  intellects  and  is  not 
likely  to  receive  any  comments  on  that  score. 
Only  the  good  will  be  remembered  and  thankfully 
The  bank  or  the  Government  can  borrow  here  at  three 
per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  the  sterling  three 
per  cent,  and  the  silver  six  will  amply  meet  any  further 


depreciation  in  silver  and  provide  for  the  salaries 
of  management.  The  machinery  is  ready  to  hand  in 
the  Indian  revenue  and  village  system  and  will  entail 
but  very  little  further  cost.  The  village  headman 
generally  knows  exactly  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  "  raiyats  "  in  his  circle,  and  where  he  has  no  definite 
information,  his  friends  will  furnish  it  to  him.  The 
headman's  office  is  honorary,  but  it  is  practically 
hereditary  too,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  humbug  the 
Government,  for  that  would  mean  dismissal,  which  in 
his  eyes  is  even  a  greater  punishment  than  the  loss  of 
all  his  other  worldly  possessions,  his  lands  and  his  cattle. 
So,  there  ought  to  be  little  or  no  difficulty  about  the 
repayment  of  the  loans. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  N.  Saldanha. 


UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  E.C. 
Sir, — There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Oxford  men  who 
will  share  your  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  selection 
of  Sir  W.  Anson  as  the  representative  of  the  University. 
None  will  deny  that  he  possesses  high  qualities  ;  but  he 
enters  Parliament  late  and  that  he  will  have  a  great 
parliamentary  career  is  more  than  can  fairly  be  expected. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  among  the  young 
graduates  a  man  capable  of  sustaining  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  University  representation.  Two  names  at 
once  occur  to  one.  In  Lord  Percy  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  we  have  men  of  high  university  distinction  :  men 
who  are — as  it  is  believed — far  more  than  "political" 
churchmen,  and  who,  because  they  are  young  and 
religious,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  earnest  about  those 
social  measures,  alike  just  and  necessary,  which  many  of 
us  eagerly  look  for,  but  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  from  the 
party  of  Sir  H.  Fowler  and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs, 
Oxford,  which  once  chose  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  hope 
of  the  "  stern  and  unbending  Tories,"  may  again  look 
to  one  of  her  younger  suns. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  Gamble. 

[We  agree. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


SHIPOWNERS'  RESPONSIBILITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  3  May,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,—  In  your  issue  of  15  April  you  have  a 
note  suggesting  that  very  frequently  in  the  case  of  the 
loss  of  vessels  at  sea  it  is  really  the  owners  who  are 
most  at  fault  on  account  of  their  requirements  from 
their  men,  and  you  further  suggest  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  levy  a  fine  on  shipowners  proportionate  to 
the  tonnage  should  it  appear  that  there  was  reckless 
navigation.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  simple 
remedy  is  to  treat  these  accidents  on  sea  as  we  do  those 
on  land.  In  the  case  of  a  railway  company  the  pro- 
prietors are  liable  to  any  pecuniary  damages  for  any 
loss  attendant  on  the  negligence  or  misjudgment  of 
their  employees.  Why  should  not  the  same  liability 
attach  to  the  shipowners  ? 

In  many  cases  which  I  can  recollect  there  would  be 
ample  evidence  to  convict  the  employee  of  negligence 
sufficient  to  render  his  owners  liable.  The  payment  of 
damages  would  soon  compel  a  less  reckless  method  of 
sailing. — Yours  truly,  W.  F.  W. 


SNIPPET  LITERATURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  30  April,  1899. 
Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Edwards'  letter  in  your  lasfc. 
issue  with  much  sympathy.  > 
Let  me  recommend  him  to  read  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
as  well  as  Mr.  John  Morley  :  I  am  sure  that  he  will, 
find  much  in  the  "Imitation"  that  will  comfort  and. 
assist  him.  It  is  one  of  the  best  hundred  in  Sir  John, 
Lubbock's  list,  now  so  universally  approved. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  J.  Hunt. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFE. 

"  England   in   the   Age   of  Wycliffe."     By  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.    London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

THE  fourteenth  century  is  the  key  to  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  Europe  generally  and  pre- 
eminently in  England.  The  vast  fabric  of  Mediaeval 
Christendom  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  began  mani- 
festly to  break  up.  Beneath  the  political  movements 
proceeded  profound  and  far-reaching  changes  of  thought 
and  condition.  The  first  hastened,  moulded  and 
expressed  the  last,  and  were  themselves  in  turn 
influenced.  It  was  an  age  of  unexampled  confusion 
and  misery  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Italy  deserted 
by  both  its  traditional  rulers  fell  a  prey  to  intestine 
conflicts  of  the  fiercest  and  most  obdurate  character. 
The  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  marks  the  extinction 
of  the  true  Imperial  ideal.  Alike  in  the  charm  of  his 
personality  and  the  pathos  of  his  untimely  death  that  luck- 
less prince  illustrates  the  character  of  the  crisis  in  which 
he  perished.  The  Mediaeval  Empire  was  a  fair  dream 
at  best,  and  the  waking  of  the  dreamers  was  cruel. 
The  Papacy  had  a  still  ignobler  fate.  The  long  resi- 
dence at  Avignon  was  literally  a  degrading  "  captivity." 
From  first  to  last  the  French  control  was  fruitful  of 
scandal  and  mischief.  The  dissolution  of  the  Templars 
in  131 1  which  has  been  called  by  a  very  high  authority 
"  the  blackest  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  inaugurated 
a  period  of  continuous  and  increasing  calamity.  The 
authority  of  the  Pontiff,  weakened  by  exile  and  gravely 
compromised  by  political  servitude  to  France,  was  still 
more  seriously  injured  by  the  conflict  with  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  schism  which  followed  in  1378.  The 
first  brought  into  prominence  the  profound  dissatis- 
faction which  had  been  provoked  in  the  more 
spiritual  sections  of  the  Church  by  the  cynical 
turpitude  of  the  Pontifical  Court  and  the  evi- 
dent worldliness  of  the  Papal  policy.  The  last 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Papacy,  and  affirmed  in  a 
way  intelligible  to  the  simplest  the  drastic  conclusions 
which  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun  had 
drawn  from  the  premisses  of  history,  reason,  and  the 
Scriptures.  The  long  war  between  England  and  France 
not  only  inflicted  infinite  loss  and  suffering  on  both 
kingdoms  but  also  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  head 
the  long-standing  dissatisfaction  which  in  the  former 
country  had  been  provoked  by  the  financial  oppression 
of  the  Popes,  then  necessarily  regarded  as  the  political 
allies  of  the  national  enemy.  Over  all  this  confusion 
passed  the  portentous  and  unexampled  disaster  of  the 
Black  Death.  A  third,  perhaps  a  half  of  the  population 
was  swept  away  :  the  system  of  mediaeval  society  was 
dislocated  :  and  the  economic  revolution  which  carried 
to  its  end  the  rigid  feudalism  of  mediaeval  Europe  was 
violently  precipitated.  War,  famine,  and  pestilence 
brought  in  their  train  alike  in  France  and  in  England 
the  more  terrible  scourge  of  the  peasant  risings. 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  fascinating  monograph  describes 
with  great  learning  and  rare  insight  the  state  of 
England  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  welcome  his  book  not  only  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  which  treats  of  that  critical  epoch  of 
European  history,  but  also  as  a  first  instalment  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  literary  career  of  no  ordinary 
character.  The  author  combines  the  severely  scientific 
methods  of  modern  historical  research  with  the  charm 
of  a  style  at  once  easy,  lucid,  and  picturesque.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  do  honour  to  a  name 
already  honourably  known  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  transition  from  ecclesiastics  to  laymen  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  Crown  was  neither  easy  nor  un- 
chequcred.  The  new  officials  were  hampered  by  lack 
of  experience  and  information,  and  their  predecessors 
in  office  gave  them  little  assistance.  The  Budget  of 
1 37 1 -2  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that 
there  were  40,000  parishes  in  England,  whereas  there 
were  but  9,000,  a  fact  which  the  outgoing  Ministers, 
themselves  Bishops,  must  have  known.  But  mediaeval 
figures  arc  wonderful.  Archbishop  KitzRalph  slated 
the  students  at  Oxford  to  have  numbered  30,000, 
though  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  mediaeval  city  could 
not  have  accommodated  more  than  one-tenth  of  that 


number.  Wycliffe,  himself  a  resident  in  Oxford  and  a 
man  of  affairs,  doubles  the  Archbishop's  impossible 
figure  !  It  would  seem  that  statistics  expanded  with 
the  requirements  of  argument,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised relation  to  fact.  However  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  managing  finance  on  this  basis  was  soon 
brought  home  to  the  Ministers  by  the  necessity  of 
hurriedly  raising  the  average  quota  of  the  villages  from 
22s.  T,d.  to  1165-.  Lay  administration  moreover  was 
seriously  compromised  by  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  "the  Duke,"  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  intrigues  and 
character  are  very  carefully  discussed  by  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  part  of  this  book  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  personality  of  John  Wycliffe 
himself.  We  admit  the  singular  difficulty  of  painting  a 
good  portrait  of  one  who  combined  so  many  different 
characters,  and  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  time  played 
so  many  parts.  At  bottom  always  the  schoolman, 
pushing  his  arbitrary  premisses  to  their  extremest  con- 
clusions after  the  reckless  fashion  of  schoolmen,  he 
added  the  character  of  a  political  demagogue.  When, 
leaving  his  scholastic  jargon,  he  spoke  his  mother 
tongue,  he  revealed  to  the  full  his  fatal  lucidity  :  but  in 
passing  from  the  lecture-hall  to  the  parish  pulpit,  from 
the  Latin  thesis  to  the  English  tract,  he  did  not  discard 
the  license  of  theory,  and  the  unreflecting  ardour  of 
merely  academic  debate.  It  seems  clear  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  violent  practical  applications  which 
some  of  his  ignorant  admirers  were  disposed  to  give  to 
his  famous  theory  of  "  dominion,"  but  he  can  hardly  be 
exonerated  from  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  flowed  however  indirectly  from  his  own 
teaching.  When  the  great  peasant  rising  took  place 
Wycliffe,  while  protesting  against  the  communistic 
views  of  the  leaders,  courageously  confessed  his  own 
sympathy  with  the  principal  demands  of  the  rebels. 

The  story  of  the  rising  is  admirably  told,  and  it  is  of 
thrilling  interest.  The  organisation  of  the  peasants, 
their  introduction  into  London  by  the  treachery  of  an 
alderman,  the  outrages  in  the  city  culminating  in  the 
sack  of  the  Savoy  and  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop, 
the  memorable  scene  at  Smithfield  when  the  boy-King 
averted  a  general  massacre  by  "  an  act  of  sober  courage 
which  in  spite  of  all  the  follies  of  his  manhood,  half 
redeems  his  memory,"  the  final  collapse  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  miserable  fate  of  the  deluded  peasants — all  are 
narrated  with  a  fulness  of  detail  and  a  vivacity  of 
description  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  points  out  the  absence  from  the  English 
rising  of  that  appalling  bloodthirstiness  which  marked 
the  Jacquerie  in  France. 

"The  difference  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  the 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the  two  outbreaks. 
The  French  peasantry  found  their  miserable  condition 
made  still  more  unendurable  by  the  war :  they  were 
made  to  live  the  life  of  beasts,  and,  like  beasts,  they 
turned  to  bay.  The  lot  of  the  English  peasant,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  improving  under  the  influence  of 
economic  and  social  change.  It  was  only  the  friction 
caused  by  that  process,  the  disappointment  that  it  did 
not  go  on  still  faster,  the  aggravation  caused  by  the 
attempts  of  the  upper  classes  to  delay  it,  that  caused 
the  rebellion." 

The  peasants  freely  murdered  unpopular  individuals, 
and  made  a  point  of  destroying  persons  connected  with 
John  of  Gaunt.  They  killed  judges  and  lawyers  on  the 
general  principle  that  law  was  hostile  to  their  interests, 
and  they  paid  off  long  accumulations  of  grievances  by 
beheading  the  Archbishop,  but  they  exhibited  no  signs 
of  class  hatred,  such  as  gave  peculiar  horror  to  the 
French  risings. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  the  later  history  of  the 
Lollards  successfully  disproves  the  popular  notion  that 
Lollardry  had  died  out  before  the  Reformation  under 
Henry  VIII.  began.  A  glance  at  the  excellent  map 
which  illustrates  the  argument  indicates  the  suggestive 
fact  that  the  strongholds  of  the  later  movement  were 
precisely  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  the  earlier.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  and  in  the  Sixteenth  the  strength 
of  Reform  lay  in  the  South  and  Bast,  while  the  North 
and  West  were  rigidly  conservative.  The  Lollards 
dropped  their  communistic  ideas  under  the  severe  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected.  They  became  an 
ignorant  body,  because  their  books  were  mostly  burned; 
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but  they  kept  up  communications  with  Bohemia,  and  at 
home  they  leavened  the  public  mind  with  ideas  that 
made  the  later  Reformation  possible. 

"  Thus  the  ideas  of  Luther  and  Latimer  did  not  come 
to  Englishmen  in  all  the  shocking  violence  of  novelty, 
since  here  the  doctrine  of  Lollardry  had  been  common 
talk  ever  since  1380.  The  doctrinal  and  ritual  refor- 
mation of  religion  in  England  was  not  a  work  of  the 
sixteenth  century  alone.  The  difference  between  the 
religious  beliefs  of  an  average  layman  at  the  time  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  those  of  his  ancestor  in  the 
age  of  Cr6cy,  was  so  profound  that  the  change  cannot 
have  been  wrought  in  a  generation,  still  less  by  a  Court 
intrigue.  The  English  mind  moves  slowly,  cautiously, 
and  often  silently.  The  movement  in  regard  to  forms 
sf  religion  began  with  Wycliffe,  if  it  began  no  earlier, 
and  reached  its  full  height  perhaps  not  a  hundred  years 
ago.  England  was  not  converted  from  Germany  ;  she 
:hanged  her  own  opinion,  and  had  begun  that  process 
ong  betore  Wittenberg  or  Geneva  became  famous  in 
Geological  controversy.  If  we  take  a  general  view  of 
)ur  religious  history,  we  must  hold  that  English  Pro- 
estantism  had  a  gradual  and  mainly  regular  growth." 

This  is  a  view  more  creditable  to  the  national 
:haracter,  and  more  reasonable  in  itself,  than  the 
:urrent  idea  that  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century 
:hanged  their  religious  convictions  at  the  command  of 
l  despot. 


OXFORD  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

'  Epistolae  Academica?  Oxon."  By  the  Rev.  H.  Anstey. 
Printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  at  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  1898. 

REGISTRUM  F.  is  the  title  of  a  small  folio  volume 
bound  in  stamped  leather  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.    It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of 
tfr.  John  Farley,  the  scribe  of  the  University  in  the 
ifteenth  century,  who  wrote  contemporaneously  the 
:ontents  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book.    It  was  dis- 
overed  at  Winchester  and  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
605  by  Vice-Chancellor  Abbott,  afterwards  Archbishop 
f  Canterbury,  and  has  now  been  edited  for  the  Oxford 
listorical  Society  by  Mr.  Anstey.    It  forms  a  continua- 
ion  of  his  learned  edition  of  the  Munimenta  Acade- 
fica,  and  deals  with  a  period  nearly  identical.  The 
ubject  of  the  present  review  contains  over  five  hundred 
rticles,  about  fifty  in  English,  the  rest  in  Latin.  Their 
ontents  are  made  easily  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
eader  by  an  excellent  preface,  and  an  English  analysis 
t   the  head   of    each    letter   or   document.  They 
ive  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
Jniversity   at  a  momentous  epoch  of  its  fortunes, 
t  was  a  time  when  the  mediaeval  order  of  things  was 
radually  giving  way  before  the  new  learning  ;  the  first 
ublic  buildings  were  coming  into  existence  ;  the  endow- 
lent  of  lectures    commenced,  and   the   library  was 
junded.    For  many  years  the  crying  grievances  of  the 
Jniver»ity  had  been  extreme  indigence  and  the  dearth 
f  books  ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  letter  in  the  earlier 
art  of  the  collection  which  does  not  utter  or  reiterate 
lis  dismal  wail.   We  read  that  poverty,  the  stepmother 
f  learning,  was  crushing  many  good  and  learned  men, 
alii  cogente  ea  discipline  novercha  paupertate  relin- 
uere  studia  cohercentur."     Fortunately  the  age  was 
ot  wanting  in  examples  of  splendid  munificence.  Pre- 
minent   in   this   respect   was   Humphrey    Duke  of 
rloucester.     This  great  statesman  and  warrior  is  the 
lost   striking    and    interesting   personage     in  the 
00k.     The   "picturesque"  morality  of  his  private 
fe,    in    an     age     conspicuous    for    its    vices,  is 
loquently  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Anstey.     Educated  at 
alliol,  his  liberality  to  the  University  was  unstinted, 
esides  large   sums   of  money,  his  gifts  of  books 
mounted   to   280   volumes — the  catalogues    of  two 
its  which  he  presented  are  recorded   here  as  well 
5    in    the    Munimenta.     They    consist    chiefly  of 
atin   authors    or   Latin  translations   of   Plato  and 
ristotle.     During   the   first   half  of    the  fifteenth 
intury  there  was  almost  a  total  ignorance  of  Greek  at 
txford.    It  was  not  until   1441  that  the  University 
cquired  from  him  copies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
riginal  Greek.   The  letter  thanking  him  for  this  unique 


benefaction  says  "  Patrocinio  vestro  Grece  que  multis 
jam  seculis  littere  sepulte  fuerant  revixere."  Finally 
the  Duke,  in   the   congregation  house,  promised  to 
add    to    his    former   gifts    "all    his    latyn  bokes." 
Shortly    afterwards,    in     1447,    he    died ;     and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  had  confirmed  his  promise  by 
will.     It  is,  however,  more   probable  that   he  was 
intestate  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  books  were 
ever  obtained.     The  Statuta  veteris    Bibliothecas  in 
1439  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  treasured 
volumes.    They  were  all  to  be  kept  in  a  chest,  none 
upon  any  pretence  were  to  be  sold,  exchanged,  pledged, 
or  removed,  except  for  repair  ;  provided  always  that 
the  Duke  himself  might  borrow,  under  an  indenture, 
any  volume  for  a  certain  and  definite  time.    Six  years 
later  we  find  a  formal  indenture  under  seal  whereby  a 
copy  of  the  "Phaedo,"  which  he  had  himself  given,  was 
lent  tc  him  :  "  deliberates  erat  domino  duci  Gloucestrie 
liber  Platonis  '  in  Phedone  '  sub  forma  mutui."  Books 
received  subsequently  were  chained  to  the  desks.  The 
gratitude  of  the  University  to  the  Duke  was  profuse. 
It  found  expression  in  language  of  absurd  adulation. 
He  was  compared  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  Hector 
of  Troy,  Achilles  of  Thessaly,  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
Caesar  of  Rome,   Humphrey  of  Oxford.     The  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  some  way  to   recompense   him — 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  appoint   a  mass  for 
the  Duke  and  Alianora  his  wife  to  be  said  every  year  at 
S.  Mary's  for  ever.    A  hundred  years  later  the  library 
was  dispersed.    Mr.  Anstey  says  that  one  volume  still 
survives  in  the  Bodleian.    There  is,  however,  authority 
for  believing  that  three  are  still  preserved  there,  as  well 
as  others  at  Oriel,  S.  John's  and  Corpus.    Six  seem  to 
have  found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum  and  others 
to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.    A  part  of  the  Bodleian, 
it  is  true,  is  still  called  Duke  Humphrey  s  Library,  but 
the  masses  came  to  a  speedy  end,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  name  of  this  consummate  master  of  arts  and  of 
arms,  who  first  introduced   into   Oxford  the  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Greek  language,  survives  even  in  the 
quaint  formula  of  the  bidding  prayer.    He  was  buried 
at  S.  Alban's  Abbey,  where  his  friend  the  Abbot,  John 
Whethampstede,  Johannes  de  loco  frumenti,  erected 
his  monument.    Although  many  of  the  epistles  may 
be   described   as   purely   begging    letters,    they  are 
remarkable  for  the  ingenious  variations  of  style,  and  in 
some  cases  for  the  classical  Latin  in  which  they  are 
written.    The  persons  who  were  from  time  to  time 
solicited  for  aid  in  building  the   divinity  and  other 
schools  included  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day  ; 
the  natural  and  filial  obligation  of  the  alumnus  to  the 
alma    mater   was    especially   insisted    upon.  King 
Henry  VII.  gave  forty  oaks  in  1487  for  the  rebuilding 
of  S.  Mary's  Church — three  years  later  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  asked  for  timber  from  his  neighbouring 
forest  to  complete  the  roof.    The  divinity  school  was 
finished    mainly    through    the    liberality    of  Thomas 
Kempe,  Bishop  of  London,  who  contributed  one  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  purpose.    The  University  in  return 
ordered  masses  to  be  celebrated  every  year  ;  and  prayers 
to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  his 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  by  each  doctor  of  divinity 
at  the  end  of  his  lecture  in  the  school  of  theology,  and 
by  every  graduate  before  any  sermon  preached  within  the 
University  or  at  S.   Paul's  Cross,  or  at  S.  Mary's 
Hospital  "  extra  Bisshoppis  gate  Londoniis."    A  pru- 
dent provision,  however,  was  made  that  this  pious 
observance  was  only  to  commence  after  the  payment  of 
the  last  instalment  of  the  one  thousand  marks.  Any 
balance  remaining  on  the  completion  of  the  school  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  "  vitriacionem  et  descos  ejusdem  scole." 
Bishop  Kempe  having  thus  removed  the  difficulty  of  the 
expense,  application  was  made  to  Waynflete,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  the  loan  of  the  scaffolding  which  had 
been  used  at  his  newly  built    college    of   S.  Mary 
Magdalene  ;  and  the  King,  Edward  IV.,  was  asked  to 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
lent  to  Waynflete.    And  so,  after  a  lapse   of  nearly 
seventy  years,  the  work  was  finished.    The  restoration 
of  S.  Mary's  was  due  to  Dr.  Lichfield  ;  but  the  zeal 
of  the  University  was  not  limited  to  the  necessary 
provision  of  books  and  buildings.    Othtr  difficulties 
had    to    be    met.      In    the    year    1450    a  general 
resumption  by  Parliament  of  lands  given  by  the  King 
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for  pious  uses  was  threatened,  and  indeed  the  privileges 
and  resources  of  the  University  were  constantly  en- 
croached upon  or  menaced.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  audacity  with  which  its  rights  were  asserted 
and  maintained.  The  poor  brotherhood  of  defenceless 
clerks  not  only  defied  the  Chancellor  and  Henry  VII. 
himself  by  declining  to  elect  a  bedel  at  their  nomina- 
tion, but  refused  to  surrender  to  the  King  the  "  bysshop 
of  bathe  "  who  was  hiding  himself  in  Oxford  ;  although 
his  Majesty's  threats  of  the  consequences  were  express  ed 
plainly  enough.  It  is  evident  that  during  this  period 
Cicero  was  the  best  known  classical  author  at  Oxford. 
His  style  is  imitated  ;  he  is  often  quoted.  Tacitus,  who 
would  have  so  well  inspired  the  panegyrics  upon  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  never  mentioned.  It  seems  that 
a  volume  of  letters  similar  to  Registrum  F.  is  in  the 
possession  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  in  due  course  come  under  Mr.  Anstey's 
editorial  care. 


CAREW'S  POEMS. 

"The  Poems  of  Thomas  Carew."    Edited  by  Arthur 
Vincent.    Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1899. 

TO  their  delightful  series  of  "The  Muses'  Library  " 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  have  added,  in  a 
single  volume,  the  poetical  works  of  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  Caroline  Poets,  Thomas  Carew.  It 
cannot  strictly  be  said  that  Carew  has  been  difficult  to 
possess,  for  there  have  certainly  been  six  editions, 
previous  to  the  present  one,  published  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Of  these,  however,  only  one  is  really 
desirable  ;  the  Scottish  reprint  of  1824,  which  we  now 
learn  for  the  first  time  was  edited  by  Thomas  Maitland, 
is  a  beautiful  little  book,  and  in  type  and  form  superior — 
we  must  confess — even  to  Messrs.  Lawrenceand  Bullen's. 
It  is  in  the  edition  of  1824  that  we  shall  still  read  Carew 
for  pleasure  ;  although  the  preface,  of  course,  is  pre- 
historic, and  so  full  of  errors  of  statement  as  to  be 
practically  valueless.  For  the  apparatus,  we  shall  for 
the  future  apply  to  Mr.  Vincent.  Neither  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt's  nor  Mr.  Ebsworth's  text  is  quite  satisfactory, 
while  the  former  is  too  careless  and  the  latter  too 
eccentric  to  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  bibliography  or 
criticism. 

Carew  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  biographies 
present  brightly  illuminated  spots  on  a  ground  which  is 
perfectly  dark.  It  used  to  be  comfortably  settled  that  he 
was  born  in  1589  and  died  in  1639,  but  now  even  these 
frontiers  are  drawn  away  from  us.  He  must  have  been 
born  in  1594  or  1595,  and  the  only  indication  of  a  date 
of  death  which  we  possess  is  given  by  Clarendon,  who 
says  that  he  died  "  after  fifty  years  of  life."  This  points 
to  a  year  after  1645,  but  whether  Clarendon  was  exactly 
informed  of  Carew's  age,  or  no,  is  what  we  cannot  be 
assured  of.  Between  birth  and  death,  at  all  events,  he 
appears  to  us  at  intervals,  as  a  rather  disreputable 
courtier,  whose  life  was  "spent  with  less  severity  and 
exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  been."  There  are 
really  no  facts,  but  one  or  two  highly  picturesque  anec- 
dotes, about  Carew  which  have  been  preserved,  and  Mr. 
Vincent  brings  these  together  in  his  careful  and  compe- 
tent preface.  The  most  striking  story  about  Carew  is 
that,  as  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  he  was 
lighting  the  King  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  when  he 
perceived  that  Lord  St.  Albans  had  his  arm  round  the 
Queen's  neck  ;  Carew  stumbled,  with  the  candlesticks 
in  his  hands,  and  out  went  the  lights.  Carew,  by  the 
way,  was  server  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.,  and  his  duty 
was  to  taste  the  dishes,  serve  them  at  the  royal  table 
and  remove  them  when  the  King  had  finished. 

Hazlitt,  who  had  a  curious  prejudice  against  the 
Royalist  lyric  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dismisses 
Carew  contemptuously  as  "an  elegant  Court  trifler." 
This  condemnation  has  rested  upon  him,  and  has 
frequently  interfered  with  his  just  reputation.  It  has 
led  to  a  cheap  dismissal  of  him  as  a  butterfly  of  the 
Court,  without  intellectual  or  imaginative  importance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  an  artist  who,  in  a  careless  age,  brought  the  most 
exquisite  and  patient  zeal  to  bear  upon  the  workman- 
ship of  his  verses.  If  the  student  examines,  from  this 
point  of  view,  such  songs  as  "I  do  not  love  thee  for 
that  fair,"  or  "Ask  Kit  no  more  where  June  bestows," 


he  will  see  how  far  superior  Carew  is,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  sounds,  to  contemporaries  like 
Habington  or  Lovelace,  or  even  Suckling,  each  of  whom 
may,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  hit  upon  a  felicity,  but  has  no 
conception  of  the  delicacy  with  which  an  artist  selects 
and  weighs  each  syllable  of  his  verbal  music.  Carew 
never  grudged  "the  dear  expense  of  oil"  in  his 
"  watchful  lamp,"  and  his  poetry  shows  the  advantage 
of  his  labours  in  its  high  level  of  technical  merit. 

There  is  a  very  serious  confusion  about  the  Caroline 
poets  of  the  name  of  Carew.     This  was  freely  spelt 
Carey,  and  there  was  an  exact  contemporary  of  Celia's 
lover  whose  name  was  Thomas  Carey,  and  who  wrote 
verses.    To  complete  the  confusion,  he  also,  like  our 
Carew,  held  a  place  at  Court,  and  such  specimens  of  his 
poetry  as  have  come  down  to  us  might  well  be  in-  ; 
different  compositions  by  the  real  poet.    Mr.  Vincent 
has  cleared  up  the  twisted  threads  of  these  two  lives  as 
well  as  can  possibly  be  done  with  the  evidence  now  in 
existence,  but  there  is  some  confusion  still.    Can  Mr.  1 
Vincent  tell  us  which  of  all  the  Thomas  Carews  or  j 
Careys  it  was  who  wrote  some  verses  to  Ann  Crathorne 
in  a  copy  of  G.  Sandys'  "Ovid"  of  1632?    Various  1 
portraits  of  other  Careys  have  been  engraved  as  repre-  I 
sentations  of  Thomas  Carew,  very  needlessly,  since  no  I 
doubt  attaches  to   the    superb    painting   of  him   by  I 
Vandyke,  which  now  hangs  in  Windsor  Castle.  A 
photogravure  of  this  work,  in  which  Carew  is  repre-  | 
sented  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  read  a  poem,  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  present  edition  of  his  works.  . 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  biographical  part 
of  this  edition,  nor  of  its  excellent  notes.    Where  Mr.  J 
Vincent  comes  a  little  short  is  in  his  critical  remarks. 
He  makes,  indeed,  one  strange  error  ;  he  says  that  ■ 
Carew  "  was  at  all  times  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
Donne."    Had  Mr.  Vincent  said  that  Carew  was  never 
for  any  length  of  time  unfaithful  to  the  tradition  of 
Ben  Jonson,  he  would  have  been  more  correct.    It  is 
in  the  "Underwoods"  and  "The  Forest"  that  we 
find  Carew's  constant  models,  in  pieces  like  "  Come, 
my  Celia,  let  us  prove,"  and  "  Kiss  me,  sweet  ;  the  ' 
wary  lover."    Carew's  entire  system  of  lyrical  writing  : 
is  founded  upon  the  study  of  Ben  Jonson's  songs.  ', 
What  he  owes  to  Donne  is  quite  superficial  and  orna-  1 
mental.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  imitated,  and  even 
adopted,  many  of  Donne's  modes  of  speech,  but  he 
made  few  attempts,  and  those  not  eminently  successful, 
to  imitate  the  mental  audacities  and  the  refulgent  style 
of  Donne     He  was  one  of  the  "  sealed  tribe  of  Ben," 
and  all  his  work — not  least  his  stiff  and  frigid  masque, 
the  "  Caelum  Britannicum,"  which  was  in  its  own  day 
so   extravagantly   admired — is   redolent   of  Carew's 
devotion  to  the  methods  of  Jonson. 

What  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  say  anything 
definite  about  the  poetry  of  Carew — after  admitting  that 
it  is  voluptuous,  musical  and  artfully  composed — is  that, 
like  so  much  Caroline  verse,  it  is,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  connoisseurs  of  painting,  "  school-work." 
There  is  an  individual  quality  about  the  best  things  he 
writes,  but  it  is  so  subtle,  and  would  require  so  much 
quotation  and  so  many  words  of  exposition  to  define  it, 
that  it  seems  otiose  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Hitherto,  a 
certain  precise  advantage  has  seemed  to  attach  to  Carew 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  so  much  older  than  his  fellows  ; 
in  the  swift  evolution  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  ten  years  is 
as  a  generation.  But  if  Carew  was  really  not  born  until 
1595,  he  ceases  to  be  such  a  prodigy.  He  was  actually 
younger  than  Herrick,  and  he  approaches  Suckling  and 
Davenant  in  age,  instead  of  being  vastly  their  senior. 
The  worst  of  "  school-poetry  "  is  that  each  piece  has  to 
be  admired  on  its  own  individual  merits,  and  that  it  offers 
no  historical  help  to  the  student.  Carew's  verse  was 
attractive  and  fascinating,  sprightly  in  its  elaboration, 
felicitous  in  the  graceful  ingenuity  of  its  form,  but  not 
in  any  high  degree  personal.  The  consequence  was 
that,  even  in  his  own  day,  the  attribution  of  his  verses 
was  uncertain. 

"  Her  hair  a  net  of  beams  would  prove 
Strong  enough  to  imprison  Jove, 
Playing  the  eagle  ;  her  clear  brow 
Is  a  spacious  field  of  snow." 

In  the  lifetime  of  the  poets,  that  was  given  imparti- 
ally to  Carew  and  to  Shirley.     A   modern  critic  can 
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>ffer  no  valid  argument  for  either  attribution,  nor  if  he 
s  confronted  with  the  piece  called  "The  Spark"  in 
Carew  and  the  identical  copy  of  verses  called  "The 
Guiltless  Inconstant"  in  Suckling,  can  produce  an 
opinion  of  the  smallest  value  as  to  which  poet  is  the 
owner  and  the  other  the  thief  of  these  well-turned 
ines.  Nor,  did  other  publications  attribute  them  to 
Habington  or  to  Davenant,  could  we  say  with  any 
greater  confidence  that  either  of  these  was  a  more  or 
a  less  plausible  suggestion. 

A  certain  uniformity  in  grace,  a  certain  roseate  fulness, 
are  the  qualities  which  seem  to  differentiate  Carew  best 
from  his  fellows  and  successors.  He  is  warmer  than 
they,  with  a  more  Venetian  colouring,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  "The  Rapture" — which,  however,  has  been  ex- 
travagantly praised — he  achieves  a  wonderful  ecstasy 
and  prodigality  of  emotional  expression.  He  will  always 
be  valued  for  five  or  six  short  lyrics  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  poetry  of  his  age,  in  its  devotion  to  the 
beauty  of  women,  finds  a  perfect  expression.  It  was 
malignant  of  Hazlitt  to  say  that  Carew's  characteristic 
is  "  a  mixture  of  the  superficial  and  the  commonplace," 
because  there  is  an  insidious  element  of  truth  in  the 
stricture.  The  beauties  in  Carew  are,  in  fact,  generic 
rather  than  specific,  and  he  cannot  be  considered  with 
advantage  unless  in  direct  connexion  with  the  whole 
development  of  Cavalier  lyric  from  Ben  Jonson  down  to 
Sedley  and  Rochester. 

Mr.  Vincent's  notes  are  interesting  and  careful.  We 
are  grateful  to  him  for  pointing  out  that  Carew  seems 
to  attribute  "The  Shepherd's  Paradise"  to  Aurelian 
Townsend.  Mr.  Vincent,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  calls  this 
piece  a  masque  ;  it  was  a  loosely  constructed  pastoral 
comedy,  and  was  doubtless  written  by  Walter  Montague. 
It  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  style  to 
Aurelian  Townsend's  existing  works,  which  are 
genuine  masques.  Langbaine  says  that  there  was  an 
edition  of  "The  Shepherd's  Paradise"  in  1649;  we 
have  seen  none  earlier  than  that  which  Mr.  Vincent 
quotes,  of  1659.  He  remarks,  in  discussing  the  "  Coelum 
Britannicum,"  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  Carew's  being  selected  as  Inigo 
Jones'  collaborator.  This  is  true  ;  but  we  may  con- 
jecture what  they  were.  In  1632,  in  consequence  of 
some  outburst  on  the  part  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  work  of 
preparing  the  court-masque  was  taken  away  from  him, 
and  given  to  Aurelian  Townsend.  The  success  of  this 
poetaster  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment.  But  Ben  Jonson  was  too  deeply 
offended  with  "Marquis  Would- Be  Jones"  to  col- 
laborate with  him  any  more.  He  went  north,  and 
prepared  the  entertainment  at  Welbeck  in  1633.  This 
greatly  delighted  the  King,  who,  however,  could  hardly 
force  Jonson  to  work  with  Inigo  Jones  in  1634,  when, 
moreover,  the  former  was  busy  preparing  the  masque 
at  Bolsover.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  Ben 
Jonson,  determined  not  to  come  up  to  Court  himself, 
should  recommend  for  the  task  his  brilliant  friend  and 
disciple,  Thomas  Carew  ? 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  OUTLAY. 

"The   Cost  of  Sport."      Edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
London  :  Murray.  1899. 

A/T  R.  F.  G  AFLALO,  who  is  known  as  an  industrious 
-»-v  A  writer  and  editor  of  volumes  on  sporting  subjects, 
has  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  contributors  compiled 
many  curious  and  often  practical  facts  about  the  financial 
sideof  variousout-of-doorpursuitsand  games;  and  these 
he  has  dexterously  brought  together  in  a  volume  called 
I'TheCostof  Sport."  This  particular  aspect  of  sport 
is  perhaps  scarcely  one  which  lends  itself  to  fascinating 
literary  treatment,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  contri- 
butors have  succeeded  in  producing  articles  in  advance, 
in  regard  to  style,  of  the  ordinary  sporting  columns  of 
the  daily  press  ;  nor,  to  do  them  justice,  is  there  any 
sign  that  they  have  attempted  and  failed  to  do  so.  But 
if  the  literary  fascination  of  this  volume  is  slight,  we 
should  admit  that  it  does  not  fall  much  below  the 
sporting  average.  Sporting  writers  do  not  seem  to 
pride  themselves  as  a  rule  on  style.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  though  a  good  many  men  of  culture  and  wide 
reading  follow  horse-racing  with  zest,  not  a  single 


writer  on  horse-racing  to-day  can  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man  of  letters.  Yet  what  an  excellent  book  on 
such  a  subject  might  be  written  by,  say,  Lord  Rosebery 
or  Lord  Crewe ! 

Among  the  sports  dealt  with  in  the  volume  under 
review  is  that  of  mountaineering,  one  which  certainly 
does  ordinarily  lend  itself  to  literary  treatment,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  writer  is  Mr. 
Edward  Whymper,  who  has  enriched  English  literature 
with  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  adventure  in 
the  language.  Shooting,  we  hold,  is  another  sport  by 
no  means  beneath  the  attention  of  the  man  of  letters, 
and  in  the  same  list  might  well  be  classed  falconry, 
hunting  and  above  all  perhaps  angling.  The  frank 
object,  however,  of  Mr.  Aflalo's  volume  is  to  give 
practical  information  about  the  expenses  of  sport 
in  its  various  branches,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  criticise  the  contributions  from  any 
other  standpoint.  We  find  Mr.  Teasdale-Buckell's 
article  on  shooting  of  considerable  interest.  He 
has  without  doubt  a  large  store  of  practical  and 
trustworthy  information  on  this  subject,  and  some  of 
his  personal  experiences  as  a  lessee  of  shooting  near 
London  were  quite  worth  recording.  We  are  really  not 
much  concerned  in  his  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  such 
things  as  shooting  boots  and  mackintoshes  and  shoot- 
ing coats  and  so  forth.  The  man  who  wants  these 
articles  will  go  to  the  shop  or  the  stores  and  learn  the 
prices  there.  It  is  very  different  in  such  matters  as  the 
rent  of  partridge  and  other  shooting,  and  here,  as  also 
in  regard  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  guns,  Mr.  Buckell 
should  be  consulted  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Aflalo's 
book  :  even  the  fairly  seasoned  sportsman  as  well  as 
the  tiro  may  learn  something  worth  knowing  from  Mr. 
Buckell  on  these  subjects.  "  I  have  paid,"  he  tells  us, 
"  as  little  as  \d.  per  acre  in  Oxfordshire,  and  found  it 
dear  at  the  price.  I  have  also  given  as  much  as  t\s.  per 
acre  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  found 
it  cheap."  The  total  season's  bag  on  a  farm  of  300 
acres  so  priced  included  100  brace  of  partridges, 
7  brace  of  pheasants,  7  to  10  hares,  and  about 
thirty  rabbits — altogether  a  pleasant  little  shooting 
reached  very  easily  from  London.  Mr.  Buckell  sug- 
gests that  the  "  Cockney  has  lost  the  poaching  instinct, 
or  at  any  rate  the  skill."  Some  of  the  keepers  in  the 
districts  north  of  London,  where  game  is  plentiful,  can 
tell  a  somewhat  different  story.  We  have  in  mind  one 
gamekeeper  in  particular  in  the  Harrow  district,  who 
carries  his  life  in  his  hand  on  many  a  wild  winter  night, 
and  who  bears  the  trace  of  more  than  one  fierce  struggle 
with  London  poachers,  whose  daring  and  determination 
have  been  only  inferior  to  his  own.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  face,  like 
Simmons,  the  old  Savernake  forest  keeper,  desperate 
odds.  Norwegian  fishing  is  discussed  by  "Veteran," 
who  is  clearly  a  very  old  hand  at  this  sport.  "  Veteran  " 
rightly  says  that  hotel  accommodation  in  Norway  is 
rapidly  improving.  White  bread  is  obtainable  at  most 
of  the  hotels  nowadays,  and  English  bedsteads  are 
in  use  in  some  of  the  more  thriving  districts.  When 
the  present  Lord  Peel — a  keen  angler — visited  Norway 
thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  years  ago,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  there  was  little  trace  of  the  civilisation  in  these 
matters  which  he  found  some  seven  years  since.  The 
prices  of  salmon  fishing  in  Norway  have  gone  up 
enormously  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Two 
hundred  pounds  a  mile  is,  as  "  Veteran  "  shows,  by  no 
means  unknown.  There  is  sound  sense  in  the  remark 
that,  "  however  good  the  catch,  it  is  best  in  mercy  to 
refrain  from  calculating  the  cost  of  the  captured 
fish  "  :  such  computations  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
humiliating. 


MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Mexico  and  the  United  States."    By  Matias  Romero. 
New  York  and  London  :  Putnam.  1899. 

C  ENOR  DON  MATIAS  ROMERO  has  been  so  in- 
^  timately  connected  with  North  American  affairs, 
both  as  Mexican  Minister  in  Washington  and  as  a 
Minister  of  State  in  his  own  country  since  the  fifties, 
that  he  speaks  with  unrivalled' knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  present  situationnand  future  prospects 
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of  Mexico.  He  modestly  disclaims  all  pretensions  to 
literary  merit,  and  in  truth  this  large  book  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  solid  pages  is  in  the  main  a  collection  of 
essays  and  addresses  dealing  with  statistical,  historical, 
and  diplomatic  matters,  but  everything  has  been  so 
carefully  edited  in  the  light  of  the  latest  information 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  the  very 
best  work  yet  published  for  the  information  of  those — 
and  we  wish  they  were  more  numerous — who  interest 
themselves  in  a  country  which,  with  a  fair  chance, 
ought  to  have  a  great  future.  England  has  had  her 
opportunity  there  in  the  past  and  we  read,  hardly  with 
surprise,  the  old  story  of  how  she  lost  it.  "The 
American  wants  to  cut  a  dash,"  says  our  author,  "and 
so  does  the  Englishman,  else  the  English  would 
have  maintained  their  commercial  supremacy  in  Mexico. 
They  lost  it  to  the  more  frugal  and  economical 
Germans."  We  may  even  take  a  certain  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  reading  in  another  place  that  while  "the  great 
English  houses  have  almost  all  disappeared  " — Senor 
Romero  is  speaking  now  of  the  drapery  trade — "the 
Germans  who  drove  the  English  out  of  that  profitable 
business  have,  in  time,  themselves  succumbed  to  the 
still  closer  methods  of  the  Barcelonettes."  So  the 
"  dry  goods  "  may  go  :  but  there  are  other  departments 
of  enterprise  in  which  Englishmen  might  reap  a  large 
profit,  for  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  past 
there  were  drawbacks,  Mexico  has  of  late  under  the 
rule  of  President  Diaz  been  making  great  strides 
towards  solvency  and  prosperity. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  at  which  time  Washing- 
ton assumed  the  air  almost  of  a  protectorate  over 
Mexico,  we  have  been  too  ready  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  alone  had  any  chance  of  success — com- 
mercial or  diplomatic — in  that  country.  That  is  a  total 
mistake.  Senor  Romero  has  some  natural  leanings 
towards  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived  so  long — it 
has  frequently  been  made  a  reproach  to  him — but  he  is 
eminently  impartial  in  his  writings,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  obvious  to  the  careful  reader  than  the  undercurrent 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  as  to  the  aims  of  a  too  powerful 
neighbour.  Mexico  can  never  forget  how  in  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law  America  raided  and 
annexed  Texas  and  California,  thus  depriving  her  of 
more  than  hzdf  her  territory  without  even  a  pretext  of 
right,  and  she  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  in  fulness 
of  time  the  same  measure  of  "liberation  "  will  be  dealt 
out  to  what  is  left  of  the  Republic.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  of  1890,  and  they 
who,  misled  by  the  more  than  usually  worthless  tele- 
grams in  the  London  papers,  regarded  that  event  as  a 
triumph  for  Mr.  Blaine  and  for  the  idea  of  American 
hegemony  under  the  tutelage  of  Washington,  will 
be  surprised  at  the  story  of  discord  and  bitterness  that 
resulted  in  a  complete  fiasco.  Since  then  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  United  States  in 
giving  freedom  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  Spanish  America  from  Mexico 
to  the  Argentine,  and  any  suggestion  of  Pan- Americanism 
would  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  treason.  Even  in 
1890  the  Delegates  to  the  Congress  had  fears  of  what 
Senor  Romero  calls  the  "  boundless  ambition  "  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  many  of  them  broke  away  from  the  Congress 
in  wrath,  bitterly  reproaching  their  colleagues  who 
remained  for  not  seeing  that  "  under  the  cloak  of  union 
the  stronger  might  dominate  the  weaker  and,  quia 
dominat  lco,  become  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies,  the 
judge  of  their  controversies,  in  fine  be  their  lord  and 
master."  The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
increased  that  feeling  tenfold. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  we  venture 
to  urge  upon  our  Foreign  Office  and  our  capitalists  the 
importance  of  taking  advantage  of  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  production  of  silver,  even  with  the 
present  incomplete  and  half-developed  methods,  Mexico 
is  a  close  second  to  the  United  States,  and  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  The  export  of 
silver  bullion  has  steadily  increased  since  1872-73  and 
in  1895-9O  it  was  seventeen  times  that  of  the  first- 
named  year.  During  the  same  period  the  earnings  of 
Mexican  railways  have  increased  from  two  million 
dollars  to  twenty-five  million  dollars.  Many  of  these 
railways  were  built  with  English  money  and  there  are 


still  many  openings  in  that  direction.  The  Tehuantepec 
which  runs  from  Coatzacoalcos  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  was  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  the  first  transcontinental  railway  is- 
believed  to  have  a  great  future  before  it.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  harbours  on  either  side  are  I 
being  constructed  by  an  English  firm.  President 
Diaz  has  been  especially  progressive  in  his  rail- 
way policy  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  being 
justified  by  the  result.  Next  to  the  constant  revolutions, 
the  configuration  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  I 
transit  between  different  provinces  have  in  the  past  been 
the  chief  check  to  its  development,  but  that  difficulty  has-  I 
now  been  largely  removed,  and  an  immense  impetus 
given  both  to  the  development  of  internal  products  and 
to  the  import  trade.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  has 
so  far  been  "merely  scratched,"  says  Senor  Romero,, 
and  her  agricultural  wealth  is  also  great.  There  is  a 
great  opportunity  here  for  judicious  development,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment would  show  itself  eager  to  meet  Engdish  advances 
more  than  half  way.  The  one  danger  is  in  political 
instability,  and  if  Porfirio  Diaz  were  to  disappear 
Europe  would  await  with  some  natural  anxiety  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  But  Mexico  has  now  had 
several  years'  experience  of  firm  and  just  government 
and  is  not  likely  to  relapse  into  her  former  anarchy. 
So  long  as  good  government  prevails  England  has,  we 
believe,  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  country  of  J 
profiting  by  the  prosperity  which  it  has  brought 
with  it. 

THE  BASES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  1 

"Die  Grundlagen  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts.""  ' 
Von  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  Band  I,  , 
Miinchen  :  F.  Bruckmann.  1899. 

PRESUPPOSING  the  necessary  knowledge,  the 
bare  chronology  of  universal  history,"  the  author 
of  the  important  work  before  us  strives  "  to  interpret  the 
teachings  which  the  past  yields,  and,  in  connexion 
therewith,  to  understand  the  present."  Finally  he- 
hopes  he  may  venture  on  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
not  as  a  dream  of  phantasy,  but  as  a  shadow  which  the 
present  projects,  when  lighted  up  by  the  past.  The 
work  is  as  yet  far  from  complete ;  but  that  is  no> 
reason  why  we  should  not  at  once  occupy  ourselves 
with  what  of  it  lies  before  us. 

First,  as  to  the  author  himself.  He  is  probably  as-  I 
yet  unknown  to  the  English  reading  public,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  or  the  other  musical  critic 
who  may  have  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enthusiastic 
book  on  his  friend  Richard  Wagner.  And  so  we  may 
here  introduce  to  his  English  countrymen  this  remark- 
able writer,  who  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  make 
himself  a  distinguished  name  in  German  literature. 
English  has  often  in  recent  times  been  chosen  as  the 
vehicle  of  authors  who  wished  to  address  a  public  in  bl 
tongue  other  than  their  native  one,  chiefly  on  political 
questions.  The  French  language  has  still  more  often* 
been  thus  used,  both  for  the  same  reason  and  on 
grounds  of  taste  and  habit  of  life.  Gibbon  so  used  it 
in  an  early  work,  but  Count  Hamilton's  famous 
"  Mthnoires  du  Comte  de  Grammont  "  is  perhaps  the 
classical  instance.  The  non-German  writers  who  made 
literary  use  of  the  language  of  Goethe  came  'mostly 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Europe.  Chamisso  is  the  only- 
man  who,  born  in  France,  achieved  his  poetical  as  well 
as  his  scientific  career  in  using  the  German  idiom. 
And  a  born  Englishman  doing  the  like  is,  as  yet,  a 
rara  avis  indeed. 

Mr.  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth on  9  September,  1855,  and  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Admiral  William  Charles  Chamberlain,  an  elder 
brother  of  General  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  the 
well-known  traveller.  Coming  of  such  thorough 
English  stock— a  fact  specially  worth  mentioning  with 
regard  to  one  who,  in  the  work  before  us,  lavs  very- 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  purity  of  race  — Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  resided  abroad  almost  all  his  life, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  climate  of  England.  His 
education,  begun  at  the  Lycee  Imperial  of  Versailles, 
received  its  academical  finish  at  the  University  of  Geneva* 
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where  he  took  honours  in  Natural  Science.  In  the 
latter  direction  he  published  "  Recherches  sur  la  seve 
ascendante."  Continuing  his  studies  in  Vienna,  he  there 
lectured  at  the  University,  treating  chiefly  on  Immanuel 
Kant,  on  Indian  philosophy  and  on  Richard  Wagner, 
also  contributing  to  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  " 
and  to  numerous  German  periodicals. 

That  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  German  lan- 
guage may  be  taken  for  granted.  His  style  possesses 
the  virtues  and  faults  of  his  instrument.  It  might 
gain  in  terseness  by  a  liberal  pruning  of  adjectives,  and 
in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  Charybdis  of  pedantry  he 
occasionally  falls  into  the  Scylla  of  being  too  conver- 
sational, and  even  indulging  in  interjectional  exclama- 
tions which  are  neither  elegant  nor  convincing. 

His  knowledge,  in  many  fields,  is  very  great,  and 
yet  he  often  speaks  as  a  layman,  and,  seeing  both  the 
necessity  and  the  dangers  of  specialisation,  he  vindicates, 
with  "  reverence  and  love  forall  science  and  scholarship," 
the  right  of  a  "modest  dilettantism"  usefully  to  join  in 
discussion.  He  wishes  to  fill  the  position  indicated  in 
his  motto  from  Plato:  "The  lover  of  wisdom  occupies 
the  middle  place  between  the  learned  man  and  the 
ignoramus." 

He  often  speaks  not  only  with  the  modesty  he  pro- 
claims but  also  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  earnest 
and  extensive  study.  Still,  on  this  background  of  the 
speech  of  the  calm  scholar  one  is  rather  astonished  to 
find  some  sharply  expressed  obiter  dicta  against  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Haeckel,  Strauss,  Renan,  which  seem  un- 
desirable embroideries  on  the  generally  even  flow  of  his 
arguments.  When  this  kind  of  odium  theologicum 
does  not  cloud  his  eye,  he  is  free  from  what  appear  to 
us  such  regrettable  blemishes.  On  treating  of  the,  to 
him,  all-important  question  of  race,  he  turns  repeatedly 
to  Darwin's  dictum  :  "  Crossing  obliterates  characters," 
a  dictum  forestalled  by  Kant's  words:  "This  much 
may  with  probability  be  said  that  the  mixing  of  races 
gradually  extinguishes  characters,  and  is  not  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.". 

Goethe  has  exercised  great  influence  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's texture  of  mind  ;  again  and  again  he  quotes 
him,  most  often  from  those  parts  of  his  work  which  are 
not  generally  read.  This  master  might  have  preserved 
him  from  being  led,  by  his  admiration  of  the  pure  races, 
into  what  seems  almost  Chauvinism — German  chauvin- 
ism into  the  bargain,  not  only  English  patriotism. 

The  excellent  reminder  "  Definissez  vos  termes  "  the 
author  has  scarcely  observed  in  one  instance,  where  the 
danger  of  serious  confusion  lies  near.  The  way  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  "  die  Germanen  "  is  peculiar  to  him, 
and  the  reader  learns  only  late  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  it  accepted.  To  translate  it, 
for  this  book,  with  "  German  "  would  be  plainly  wrong  ; 
"  Germanic  "  or  "  Teutonic  "  would  not  be  much  better ; 
an  easily  overlooked  note  only  on  p.  9  informs  us  that 
we  have  here  to  think  of  "  the  different  members  of  the 
one  great  north-European  race,"  whether  they  be 
Germans  in  the  sense  used  by  Tacitus,  or  Kelts,  or  pure 
Slavs,  and  a  further  explanation  is  promised  us  in 
Chapter  VI.  (which  is  not  yet  published),  but  occurs 
really  in  the  special  introduction  to  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  p.  259 — which  is  surely  late.  That  all 
these  three  portions  of  mankind  originally  rose  from  one 
stock  may  be  readily  conceded,  but  that,  "  because  the 
German  ('  der  Germane  '),  in  the  more  restricted  Tacitean 
sense,  has  proved  himself  as  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically  towering  above  his  relatives,  we  are  justified 
to  use  this  name  as  comprising  the  whole  family  " — 
is  an  assertion  which  will  not  be  admitted  by  everyone. 
It  certainly  seems  that  any  such  new  nomenclature  is — 
as  has  been  the  case  in  metaphysics — a  possible  source 
of  confusion  not  for  the  reader  only,  but  perhaps  for  the 
writer  too. 

The  plan  of  the  whole  work  lies  before  us.  Its  rich 
contents  fall,  in  the  first  instance,  and  leaving  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  future  considera- 
tion, into  two  great  halves  :  the  Origenes  (die  Ur- 
sprunge),  and  the  Rise  of  a  New  World.  He  discards 
at  once  the  foolish  division  of  the  schoolbooks  into 
Antiquity,  Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  Times. 

Still,  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  the  "  rise  of  a  new 
world"  irom  about  1200.  It  is  the  age  of  Roger 
Bacon,  of  Dante,  of  the  Magna  Charta,  of  Francis  of 


Assisi,  of  the  crystallisation  of  the  Nibelungen  and 
the  Parsival  cycle,  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto. 

As  to  the  "  Origins,"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  passing  by 
the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  which  according  to 
him  have  "only  events  and  not  a  history,"  concentrates 
his  thoughts  on  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  note 
of  the  former  he  finds  in  Art,  of  the  latter  in  Law.  To 
them  comes  Christ.  In  the  extensive  inquiry  in  which 
the  author  enters  on  the  latter,  he  shows  himself  an 
ardent  and  hopeful  believer  in  an  ideal  Christianity,  but 
so  little  an  adherent  of  its  past  and  present  forms,  that 
no  existing  Church  would  willingly  approve  the  whole 
of  his  opinions.  Incidentally  he,  armed  with  much 
material,  labours  the  point  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean, 
that  the  Galileans  were  a  mixed  race,  partly  Semitic, 
but  certainly  not  Jews.  Their  Judaism  was  a  matter 
of  religion,  not  of  race. 

The  inheritance,  then,  prepared  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  new  elements,  consisted  of  Hellenism,  Romanism 
and  Christianity.  Who  were  the  heirs?  In  the  first 
instance,  a  "  Volkerchaos,"  a  mixture  of  populations 
occupying  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  which 
purity  of  race  had  been  destroyed,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  weal,  and  even  of  individual  characters, 
even  such  great  ones  as  S.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Here 
closes  our  book.  In  the  next  part  we  shall  have  the 
entrance  of  the  Teutonic  nations — in  the  language  of 
French  writers  "The  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians" — 
and  be  told  "  how  the  heirs  dealt  with  the  inheritance.  " 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  history  will  be  surveyed 
from  1200  to  1800,  from  Marco  Polo  to  Galvani,  from 
Roger  Bacon  to  Lavoisier,  from  the  League  of  Lombard 
Towns  to  Robert  Owen,  from  linen  paper  to  steam,  from 
the  enforcement  of  auricular  confession  to  the  French 
Revolution,  from  S.  Francis  to  Kant,  and  from  Giotto 
to  Goethe.  If  life  is  long,  and  energy  phenomenal,  we 
may  hope  with  the  author  of  these  bases  ultimately  to 
reach  the  nineteenth  century  itself. 


NOVELS. 

"On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire."  By  Edgar  Jepson 
and  Captain  D.  Beames.  London :  Heinemann. 
1899. 

MR.  KIPLING  like  many  another  author  who  strikes 
out  a  line  of  his  own,  would  have  much  to  answer 
for  if  he  were  held  responsible  for  his  imitators.  In  this 
case,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  affording  him  the  proverbial 
flattery.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  he  may  not 
detect  a  parody,  and  that  we  know  is  a  liberty  for 
which  he  has  scant  tolerance.  The  recipe  for  the 
preparation  of  the  book  was  obvious.  Take  a  bushel 
of  Indian  words,  the  more  unpronounceable  the  better, 
a  long  string  of  oaths,  a  stock  of  military  phrases,  and 
a  spoonful  of  local  colour  ;  shake  together  violently 
and  serve  up  very  hot  in  short  sentences.  All  this  is 
duly  done,  but  the  result  is  an  unsavoury  mess,  which 
may  not  appeal  even  to  the  least  fastidious  palate. 
The  various  stories  or  sketches — we  scarcely  know 
which  to  pronounce  them — are  utterly  pointless  and 
uninteresting,  and  they  cause  unnecessary  annoyance 
by  persistently  leading  up  to  a  climax  which  never 
comes.  The  lavish  sprinkling  of  Hindostanee  also 
affords  a  trying  ordeal  and  would  almost  require  the 
chaperonage  of  a  dictionary  if  the  authors'  meaning 
were  worth  pursuing.  And  the  book  is  to  be  depre- 
cated because,  whatever  its  intentions,  it  contrives  to 
convey  a  very  unwholesome  impression  of  our  Indian 
administration  and  of  native  military  life.  The  lightness 
and  airy  charm  of  the  style  and  sentiment  may  be 
gauged  by  the  following  conclusion  to  one  of  the 
stories  :  "  He  went  to  the  lock-up  quietly  and  sat  down 
in  a  corner  with  his  head  on  his  knees.  They  found 
him  in  the  same  position  when  they  came  round  next 
morning  ;  but  he  sat  in  a  pool  of  blood,  for  he  had 
bitten  through  the  veins  of  both  wrists  and  bled  to 
death." 

"  The  Game  and  the  Candle."    By  Rhoda  Broughton. 
London:  Macmillan.  1899. 
It  is  like  old  times  to  open  a,  new  book  by  Rhoda 
Broughton  and  find  so  much  left  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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sprightly  seventies.  True,  there  is  less  of  a  story  than 
we  got  in  the  green  tree.  Something  introspective  and 
almost  subtle  has  been  allowed  to  creep  in,  even  by  the 
author  of  "  Nancy,"  in  deference  to  the  popular  preju- 
dice. But  quite  enough  remains  of  the  crude,  rollicking 
humour,  the  amusing,  enormously  exaggerated  "  types  " 
that  stand  for  characters — above  all,  of  the  ubiquitous 
present  tense — to  give  us  the  comfortable  feeling  that 
time  has  stood  still  for  once.  A  parenthetical  sentence 
of  the  dear  familiar  type  warms  one's  blood  on  nearly 
every  page.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  there  is  a 
distinct  motion  in  it  ;  and,  let  the  characters  exaggerate 
themselves  as  they  will,  they  are  somehow  quite  con- 
vincing. We  have  all  met  the  jovial,  harmlessly 
amorous  young  man,  with  his  fresh  face  and  nice  clean 
English  look,  the  sentimental  widow  who  takes  an 
almost  sensuous  delight  in  other  people's  love  affairs, 
and  the  impecunious  young  woman  who  takes  care  to 
mention  her  birthday  before  well-to-do  visitors.  The 
one  absurdity,  to  our  thinking,  is  Miss  Broughton's 
estimate  of  what  can  be  done  at  Richmond  by  an  un- 
encumbered female  with  a  thousand  a  year.  The 
"  tiny  furnished  house  "  and  "  tiny — by  courtesy — 
garden  "  are  much  insisted  upon  as  adjuncts  to  Mrs. 
Etheredge's  pathetic  penury.  The  reader  begins  to 
think  lightly  of  millions  before  the  book  is  done. 

"The  Fowler."     By  Beatrice   Harraden.  London: 
Blackwood.  1899. 

There  is  a  good  deal  less  than  Miss  Beatrice  Har- 
raden's  usual  charm  about  this,  her  latest  and  longest 
novel.  The  weird,  Quilp-like  little  "  fowler  "  with  his 
rather  vague  and  far-fetched  "  snare  "  does  not  impress 
us  as  the  powerful  conception  that  he  ought  to  be,  to 
justify  his  general  improbability.  The  heroine  is  a  not 
particularly  lovable  young  woman,  except  in  her  rela- 
tions with  her  dear  old  father ;  and  the  hero  is  a 
woman's  hero  all  over.  Miss  Harraden  has  caught 
a  touch  of  the  modern  feminine  spirit  which  once  was 
conspicuously  and  delightfully  absent  from  her  writing. 
It  comes  out  here  in  one  or  two  places — notably  in  the 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  "dissipated"  man  from 
the  Ladies'  Club.  The  book  has  very  little  humour ; 
and  but  for  one  character,  a  frivolous  nurse,  who 
appears  too  seldom,  we  should  think  it  distinctly  dull. 

44  Samuel  Boyd  of  Catchpole  Square  :  a  Mystery."  By 
B.  L.  Farjeon.     London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 

Mr.  Farjeon  has  discovered  a  capacity  for  mystery  in 
London  squares.  His  admirers  will  delight  in  the 
present  as  they  have  in  his  other  mysteries.  They 
are  not  over-exacting  in  regard  to  quality,  so  long  as 
quantity  is  there,  and  they  will  not  carp  at  what  mere 
scientists  might  deem  impossible.  Nor  as  mere  aristo- 
crats used  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  might  do,  will  they 
claim  that  S.  George's  Hospital  does  not  stand  on  the 
site  of  S.  Thomas'  ?  They  will  not  mind  the  arch- 
criminal  committing  suicide,  not,  indeed,  by  swallowing 
a  pill,  but  by  a  new  method,  just  as  his  arrest  is 
imminent.  Mr.  Farjeon's  fiction  is  vastly  stranger 
than  truth. 

"  A  Lucky  Dog,"  by  W.  Sapte,  Junior  (Sands  and 
Co.)  is  simply  a  knockabout  farce,  good  of  its  kind. 
The  situations  are  preposterous,  all  the  characters  are 
the  crudest  caricatures  and  the  plot  is  beneath  contempt. 
The  absurdity  of  the  whole  amuses  in  despite  of  better 
judgment. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  History  of  Mankind."  By  F.  Ratzcl.  Translated  by 
A.  J.  Butler.  Vol.  III.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1899. 

This  third  volume  of  the  translation  of  Professor  RatztTs 
"  Volkerkundc  "  completes  the  ponderous  work,  which  in  its 
handsome  English  form  will  no  doubt  take  its  place  as  the 
most  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  authority  for  those — and 
they  must  always  be  the  vastly  greater  number—  who  are  con- 
tent to  take  their  ethnology  at  second  hand.  For  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  way  of  caution  that  Professor  Ratzel  is  not  an 
original  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  His 
work  consists  in  summarising  and  systematising  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  and  this  work  he  has  performed  with  Teutonic 
thoroughness  although  also  at  times  with  a  placid  Teutonic 
dogmatism  that  gets  on  one's  nerves.    The  section  devoted  to 


India  ought  indeed  to  have  been  placed  in  competent  hands  for 
thorough  revision  or  re-writing.  It  is  rather  absurd  to  offer  to 
English  readers  in  the  later  nineties  an  analysis  of  the  Indian 
races  based  on  the  census  of  1871  when  the  infinitely  more 
valuable  results  of  the  census  of  1891  have  been  for  years  acces- 
sible to  everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  The  engravings, 
maps  and  coloured  plates  are  excellent. 

"  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Home  Arts."  Edited  by  M.  Marks. 
London  :  Pearson.  1899. 
Much  ink  and  paper  have  been  expended  in  condemning  the 
want  of  patriotism  shown  by  those  manufacturers  of  textiles 
who  continue  to  employ  foreign  designers  rather  than  their  own 
countrymen,  and  yet  are  they  entirely  to  blame  so  long  as  the 
very  class  from  which  their  workpeople  are  drawn  remains 
almost  uninfluenced  by  the  artistic  tendencies  of  the  day  ? 
Books  such  as  this  will  certainly  do  little  to  develop  its  artistic 
perception.  And  yet  the  title  alone  will  ensure  it  a  ready  sale 
among  those  who,  in  their  ignorance,  will  imagine  it  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  the  art  school  and  technical  classes  they 
are  unable  to  attend.  Have  publishers  of  popular  manuals  no 
conscience,  no  conception  of  some  duty  to  their  public  ?  Ap- 
parently not  ;  this  book  is  not  even  up-to-date.  The  treatise  on 
drawing  and  painting  is  quite  respectable  school  of  art  induc- 
tion, but  the  rest  is  mere  amateurs'  work  and  bad  at  that,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  certain  extracts  from  well-known 
handbooks.  The  designs  throughout,  except  some  half  dozen 
lent  by  master  craftsmen,  are  not  only  worthless  artistically  but 
valueless  as  models,  being  old-fashioned  and  unsaleable. 
Surely,  considering  the  many  clever  young  decorative  artists 
in  London  alone,  who  would  have  gladly  given  of  their  best  for 
no  very  exorbitant  remuneration,  Messrs.  Pearson  need  not 
have  gone  abroad  for  the  bulk  of  their  illustrations  or  been  con- 
tent to  perpetuate  such  contemptible  travesties  of  the  designer's 
art. 

The  old  handbook,  "  Guide  to  the  Manuscripts,  &c,  exhibited 
in  the  Department  of  MSS.  and  in  the  Grenville  Library"  at  the 
British  Museum,  is  now  reissued  in  octavo,  with  twenty  plates 
of  excellent  facsimiles.  It  is  in  its  new  form  a  veritable  popular 
guide  for  acquiring  general  outlines  of  knowledge  upon  the 
matters  with  which  it  is  concerned,  quite  apart  from  the  specific 
objects  which  it  describes.  Autographs  come  first,  but  here  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  earliest  plate  is  of  Cromwell's  Naseby 
letter  ;  a  facsimile  of  Henry  VIII.'s  bold  autocratic  hand,  or  of 
Edward  VI. 's  plainer  schoolboy  style,  would  have  formed  a 
better  starting-point  for  illustrations.  But  the  general  reader 
who,  away  from  libraries,  would  like  to  gain  elementary  ideas 
as  to  the  nature  of  charters,  the  characters  of  early  Greek 
and  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  manuscripts,  historical 
and  biblical  ;  or  again,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  illuminated 
books  and  what  their  styles  of  ornament ;  or  as  to  varieties  of 
bindings  and  their  decorations,  may  here,  for  the  small  price  of 
sixpence,  learn  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  wants  of  such  a 
reader,  for  which  otherwise  he  might  need  several  distinct 
manuals.  And  at  the  same  time  the  extracts  from  letters  and 
documents  and  passages  from  great  writers  should  stimulate 
the  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  persons  and  things  concerned. 
We  note  that  in  the  printed  reproduction  of  General  Gordon's 
last  sad  page  of  his  diary  at  Khartum  the  postscript  in  the 
facsimile  is  omitted  :  "  You  send  me  no  information  though  you 
have  lots  of  money  ! " 

"  Ventilation."   By  Dr.  John  Hayward.  Talbot  Newspaper  Co. 

The  suggestions  made  in  this  short  pamphlet  are  well  in- 
tended, but  it  is  not  clear  that  much  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  Dr.  Hayward  seems  inclined  to  differ  from  the 
view  generally  held  by  medical  men  that  by  far  the  most 
efficient  method  of  hospital  ventilation  is  by  means  of  the  open 
window.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  air  of  the  ward  can  be 
thoroughly  scoured  out.  Given  a  perfect  climate  the  ideal 
hospital  ward  would  be  without  any  walls  at  all.  Unfortunately 
this  perfection  is  not  attained  here,  but  sustained  observations 
in  British  hospitals  have  established  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
possible  to  open  the  windows  of  even  a  fever  hospital  ward  for 
at  least  300  if  not  330  days  in  the  year  without  risk  of  danger 
or  even  discomfort  to  the  patient.  So  important  is  this 
"through"  or  "  cross- ventilation  "  considered  that  no  surgeon 
of  experience  would  think  of  placing  a  troublesome  case  in  a 
corner  bed,  indeed  most  recently  planned  hospitals  place  a 
window  between  the  corner  bed  and  the  end  wall.  Dr. 
Ilayward's  proposals  to  introduce  fresh  air  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  the  basement  and  along  die  corridors  has  little 
to  recommend  it  over  the  far  simpler  and  cleaner  alternative  of 
admitting  the  air  directly  into  die  wards  over  heated  radiators, 
and  there  arc  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the  open  fire  which 
he  condemns. 

Captain  Stenzcl,  a  retired  officer  of  the  German  service,  has 
published  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  "  The  British  Navy."  He 
travels  over  the  entire  field  of  naval  administration,  beginning 
with  the  present  organisation  of  the  Hoard  of  Admiralty,  and 
dealing  successively  with  each  one  of  the  military  and 
civil  departments.  The  chapter  on  Personnel  deals  fully  with 
every  rank  and  rating.    While  expressing  general  approval 
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of  the  English  system  of  taking  officers  young'  and  making 
their  training  essentially  practical,  the  author  points  out  how 
ittle  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  strategy  and  naval 
history.  He  admires  also  the  eminently  practical  education  of 
the  engineers,  but  thinks  that  their  status  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  This  is  just  the  book  for  a  landsman  who  desires  to 
know  something  of  the  actualities  of  the  Navy,  and  full  justice 
has  been  done  to  it  by  the  translator.  Perhaps,  however, 
"picket-boat"  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  than 
"  guard-ship  "  in  the  plate  facing  p.  290. 

Neither  safe  nor  sound  is  the  French  Marine  de  la  Guerre, 
according  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris"  for 
1  May.  Its  bureaux  and  arsenals  are  confused  ;  its  minister 
and  staff  either  overworked  or  incompetent.  Although  the 
value  of  the  fleet  has  risen  from  465  millions  to  1,181  since 
1870,  only  451  extra  hands  have  been  engaged  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  work  that  has  necessarily  followed. 
Several  practical  reforms  are  suggested  by  the  writer  of  this 
interesting  paper,  who  has  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  organisation  of  its  forts  and  arsenals.  No 
more  cheerfully  is  France's  foreign  policy  discussed  by  another 
anonymous  writer.  He  suggests  one  of  these  two  combinations  : 
either  an  alliance  between  France  and  Germany  and  Russia,  or 
an  "entente  intime,''  not  so  binding,  between  France  and 
England  and  Russia.  The  question,  he  adds,  should  be  dis- 
cussed immediately,  and  a  decision  arrived  at  with  all  haste  for 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  country. 


THE  MAY  REVIEWS. 

WITH  an  accord  which  could  not  have  been  more  complete 
had  their  editors  been  in  consultation,  the  Reviews  for 
May  bring  into  striking  relief  the  bearing  of  Russia's  treatment 
of  the  Finns  on  the  Conference  about  to  meet  at  the  Hague. 
By  her  action  in  a  correr  of  her  own  Empire,  Russia  has  given 
the  world  an  opportunity  of  gauging  what  Mr.  Sidney  Low  in 
the  ''Nineteenth  Century"  calls  the  hypocrisies  of  her  peace 
proposals.  Two  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  as  Mr. 
Low  says,  that  Russia  has  only  to  set  the  example  to  enable 
nearly  every  other  Power  to  reduce  its  armaments  ;  second  that 
Russia,  so  far  from  taking  any  step  in  that  direction,  has  gone 
the  length  of  abrogating  the  Constitution  of  Finland  in  order  to 
augment  her  military  resources.  "  Such  is  the  wedding 
garment,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  in  which  holy  Russia  arrays  her- 
self to  prepare  for  the  bridal  feast  of'  Peace  to  which  she  is 
good  enough  to  invite  her  rivals  among  the  nations  !  "  The 
facts  about  the  Finland  "  coup  d'etat  "  are  stated  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  by  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century" 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Reuter,  in  the  "Contemporary"  by  Professor 
Edward  Westermarck  and  in  the  "  National"  by  the  Editor  in 
his  comprehensive  survey  of  the  month.  After  nearly  a  century 
of  progress  and  peace  under  the  aegis  of  the  Muscovite,  Fin- 
land has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  Tsar's  violation 
of  a  solemn  undertaking  to  preserve  the  liberties  and  rights 
guaranteed  by  his  predecessors.  It  seems  to  be  a  question 
whether  Nicholas  II.  really  knows  what  is  happening.  The 
Finlanders  at  any  rate  affirm  a  belief  that  he  is  kept 
in  ignorance  both  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Manifesto 
issued  in  his  name  and  as  to  the  feeling  which  the  decision 
to  force  the  new  military  scheme  on  Finland  has  aroused.  If 
a  story  told  by  the  "  National"  be  true,  elaborate  measures  are 
taken  to  mislead  ihe  Tsar.  He  is  said  to  have  recently  showed 
to  an  Ambassador  an  article  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya,"  by  which 
he  had  been  much  impressed.  A  little  later,  when  the 
Ambassador  turned  up  his  own  copy  of  the  paper  he  failed 
to  discover  the  article.  A  few  copies  had  been  struck  off  for 
His  Majesty's  special  benefit.  Even  though  Russia  were  a 
Power  in  whose  guileless  ways  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
place  implicit  trust,  the  prospects  of  universal  peace  would  still 
not  be  particularly  encouraging.  "  Diplomaticus "  in  the 
"  Fortnightly "  puts  his  Snger  on  the  real  difficulty  when 
he  says  that  "  No  peace  is  possible  in  Europe  without  an 
armed  force  behind  it."  Disarmament  is  impossible  without 
the  security  of  a  durable  peace,  and  how  a  durable  peace  is  to 
be  secured  is  the  problem.  The  utmost  the  Conference  can 
hope  to  secure  is  the  unanimous  resolution  suggested  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtrey  in  the  "  Contemporary "  in  favour  of  post- 
poning an  appeal  to  arms  until  a  neutral  Power  had  been 
consulted. 

If  it  were  possible  to  assume  for  an  instant  that  Russia  would 
be  satisfieri  with  the  present  limits  of  her  Empire,  peace  would 
still  be  menaced  by  another  Power  which  is  only  just  beginning 
to  taste  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  so-called  Imperialism.  In  the 
"  Contemporary"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  utters  a  warning  as  to  the 
consequences  of  American  expansion.  His  deprecatory  attitude 
would  carry  more  weight  with  British  readers  if  they  could 
forget  his  lugubrious  forebodings  concerning  their  own  Empire. 
But  he  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  the  many- headed  despot 
may  easily  prove  as  impatient  as  the  one  headed.  Wise 
Americans  are  indeed  much  concerned  to  know  whither 
Imperialist  leanings  may  lead  the  Republic.    Is  it  to  be  a  big 


empire  or  a  great  empire ?  asks  Bishop  Potter  in  the  "North 
American  Review  "  for  April.  By  "big"  he  means  an  empire 
like  Russia,  by  "great "an  empire  like  the  British.  It  is  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  Americans  are  devoting  such  close  study 
to  British  methods,  especially  in  India.  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  in 
the  April  "  Forum  "  especially  drives  home  the  secret  of  British 
success  in  ruling  so  many  millions  of  Eastern  subjects. 
America's  treatment  of  her  negroes  does  not  inspire  confidence 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  Cubans.  Nor,  whatever 
the  economic  difficulties  under  which  they  labour,  could  the 
West  Indies  favourably  regard  the  proposal,  strangely  favoured 
by  "The  Looker  On"  in  "  Blackwood,"  of  incorporation  with 
the  United  States.  Mistrust  of  America  can  only  be  deepened 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Low's  statement  in  the  "  National,"  that  "if  Mr. 
McKinley  wants  to  make  his  re  election  sure  he  can  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  a  war  with  Germany."  Samoa  would  be  the  pretext  but, 
whatever  the  sins  of  Germany  in  that  direction,  American  action 
has  not  been  above  reproach  Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh's  second  able  paper 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  makes  this  quite  clear.  American  irritation 
with  Germany  in  the  Pacific  has  been  hardly  less  pronounced 
than  was  British  irritation  with  German  influence  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  but  it  will  disappear  if  Germany  evinces  a  real  desire  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  Samoan  imbroglio.  Germany  long 
ago  recognised  the  mistake  she  was  making  in  South  Africa, 
and  if  the  crisis  which  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  the  "  National"  is 
not  alone  in  anticipating  should  come  Germany  will  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter. 

Church  problems  are  the  subject  of  at  least  four  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  Reviews.  Mr.  Stillman  in  the  "National"  and 
the  Hon.  William  Gibson  in  the  "  Nineteenth  "  are  concerned 
with  the  Roman  Church  from  two  points  of  view.  Mr.  Stillman 
underrates  the  provocations  which  the  Papacy  has  received  in 
Italy,  and  overrates  the  forbearance  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  exhibited  in  certain  directions.  We  cannot  understand 
what  he  means  by  calling  the  College  of  Cardinals  "  only  the 
delegates  of"  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  and  he  comes 
near  to  writing  nonsense  when  he  credits  the  Italian  Kingdom 
with  the  power  to  destroy  the  Papal  jurisdiction  by  ordering 
the  election  of  the  Pope  "  to  be  made  under  the  original  and 
legal  conditions."  If  history  certifies  anything,  it  certifies  the 
indestructible  vitality  of  the  Papacy.  A  jurisdiction  which 
has  survived  the  assaults  of  a  Barbarossa,  a  Frederick  II., 
and  a  Napoleon  is  not  likely  to  perish  before  the  Sardinian. 
The  miserable  failure  of  the  Pontifical  Government  is, 
however,  a  fact  too  well  authenticated  to  be  seriously 
disputed,  and  Mr.  Stillman  is  on  strong  ground  when  he 
denounces  the  futility  of  the  notion  that  Europe  will  ever 
consent  to  its  re-establishment.  Mr.  Gibson  writes  with 
surprising  frankness  of  the  conflict  between  the  traditional 
theology  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  new  notions  scientific 
and  critical  which  have  marked  this  century.  The  Infallible 
Church  is  evidently  entrenching  herself  behind  the  ramparts  of 
an  incredible  traditionalism.  What  is  Mr.  Gibson's  conclusion? 
He  will  yield  an  external  homage  and  cherish  an  internal 
scepticism.  "  There  is  always  the  example  of  the  immortal 
Galileo."  The  worst  opponents  of  the  Roman  Church  could 
hardly  advance  more  damaging  accusations  than  are  implied 
in  the  declarations  of  her  dutiful  but  unbelieving  members. 
Some  "Fallacies  in  the  Ritual  Controversy"  are  exposed  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  in  the  "National."  Mr.  Beeching 
writes  pleasantly,  and  has  no  mean  gift  of  humour.  What 
could  be  better  than  his  description  of  the  method  adopted  in 
a  book  of  which  45,000  copies  have  already  been  purchased  by 
the  scandal-loving  Protestant  public  : — "  I  don't  know  how  he 
does  it,  but  somehow  Mr.  Walsh  manages  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  both  absolution  and  celibacy  are  breaches  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  I  wonder  if  he  would  accuse  S.  Paul 
of  'celibacy  !"'  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  in  the  "Nineteenth" 
expounds  in  the  dry,  purblind  lawyer's  manner  which  is  happily 
becoming  obsolete  the  familiar  thesis  of  "  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established."  He  concludes  that  only 
by  Disestablishment  can  "  the  dream  of  an  independent 
Church  "  governed  by  its  own  "  spiritualty  "  be  in  any  measure 
realised.  What  authority  has  Mr.  Robertson  for  saying  that 
the  Bishops  "are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  House  of  Lords"? 

Sir  J.  Stirling  Maxwell,  in  an  article  in  this  month's  "  National 
Review,"  strongly  urges,  as  we  have  done,  the  complete  removal 
of  not  only  the  stencilling  and  lettering,  but  also  of  the  panels 
of  mosaic  ornament  that  have  been  applied  to  Wren's  stone- 
work under  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's.  Evidently  a  student  of 
Wren's  work,  he  enforces  our  argument  that  it  is  only  in  the 
roof  spaces  which  Wren  left  in  plaster  that  there  can  be  any 
excuse  for  applying  mosaic.  Unfortunately,  while  speaking  in 
an  unduly  patronising  tone  of  Wren's  detail,  he  professes 
himself  an  admirer  of  Sir  William  Richmond's  mosaic  work  in 
the  choir,  and  proposes  that  this  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
roof  spaces  throughout  and  in  the  cupola.  It  is  an  odd  mind 
that  does  not  see  that  this  decorative  work  is  throughout  of  the 
same  quality,  and  only  shudders  at  a  fragment  of  it.  But  the 
witness  against  the  dome-section  is  all  the  stronger  coming 
from  an  admirer  of  the  rest.  The  "Artist"  for  May  dis- 
tinguishes itself  among  the  art  journals  by  speaking  out  on  the 
subject  of  S.  Paul's. 
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THE  ASHBURNHAM  MANUSCRIPTS. 
pWhen  the  late  Earl  of  Ashburnham  died  twenty-one'  years 
ago,  his  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  was  considered  to 
be  the  finest  in  private  hands.  But  after  various  sales,  public 
and  private,  there  can  now  remain  very  little  of  the  once 
splendid  series.  The  most  recent  phase  of  the  process  was 
seen  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  Monday  last,  when  a  portion  of 
what  are  known  as  the  "Appendix"  MSS.  came  up  for  sale. 
The  whole  of  the  MSS.  described  in  the  Ashburnham 
"  Appendix "  catalogue  were  purchased  en  bloc  last  year  by  a 
well  known  book  collector,  who  has  retained  for  himself  only 
about  70  examples  out  of  the  250.  There  were,  however,  among 
this  "residue"  many  of  great  interest  and  a  few  of  considerable 
beauty.  That  prices  were  exceedingly  good  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  177  lots  realised  close  on  .£8,600.  Of  this  total 
however  no  less  than  £1,750  went  for  the  highly  interesting 
MS.  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  written  about  1400  40,  and  this  like 
most  good  things,  fell  to  the  inevitable  Quaritch.  The  gem  of 
the  sale,  so  far  as  artistic  beauty  is  concerned,  was  Lot  70, 
"  Officia  Liturgica  (cum  septem  Psalmis  Pcenitentialibus)  "  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  small  volume  measuring  only  7\  inches 
by  5^  inches,  eighteen  pages  with  rich  arabesque  borders  on  a 
gold  ground,  and  otherwise  beautifully  illuminated  by  an  Italian 
artist  ;  this  started  at  £10,  but  quickly  reached  £467. 
Another  was  a  twelfth-century  "  Evangeliarum "  somewhat 
larger  in  size  than  the  last,  and  about  three  centuries  earlier  in 
date  ;  it  has  twelve  miniature  illuminations  in  colours  on  a  gold 
ground  and  numerous  initials  ;  it  sold  for  £300.  Two  fifteenth- 
century  Books  of  Hours,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French, 
and  both  charmingly  illuminated  by  French  artists,  sold  for 
£Si  and  £57  respectively  ;  but  choicer  than  either  of  these 
was  a  sixteenth-century  "  Horae,"  6£  inches  by  3$  inches,  richly 
illuminated  with  miniatures,  many  of  the  pages  having  borders 
of  flowers  or  ornaments  in  colours  on  a  gold  ground  :  this  went 
to  Mr.  Robson  for  ^300.  The  Belgian  Government  secured 
two  important  articles,  an  eighth-century  MS.  of  Bede's  "  His- 
toric Ecclesiastical  gentis  Anglorum  libri  Quinque,"  which  was 
apparently  at  one  time  in  a  monastery  at.Stavelot,  Liege  ;  and 
a  fifteenth-century  MS.  of  De  Monstrelet,  "  Extrait  des 
Histoires  et  Cronicques  faittes  par  lui  ;"  the  first  sold  at  ^230, 
and  the  latter  at  ,£100.  These  are  among  the  more  important 
volumes  included  in  the  sale;  most  of  the  MSS.  of  purely 
literary  or  antiquarian  interest  sold  much  below  what  one 
would  have  expected,  and  no  persuasion  could  elicit  more  than 
a  shilling  bid  for  the  Sheikh  Sharus,  &c.  "  Grammar." 
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NOTES. 

By  12.30  on  Wednesday  last  the  House  of  Commons 
was  full.  Floor  and  gallery  were  packed  closer  than 
they  have  been  since  the  final  exit  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  the  atmosphere  was  dangerously  charged. 
Yet  the  discussion  upon  the  intolerant  Church  Bill  was 
tolerant  in  the  extreme,  and  dull  to  a  degree ;  every 
speaker  seemed  to  labour  under  the  accurate  impression 
that  if  he  struck  an  oratorical  match  it  would  kindle  no 
ordinary  flame,  and  this  fear  deprived  every  speech 
except  that  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  of  individuality  either 
in  matter  or  in  form.  The  action  of  the  Government 
in  placing  an  amendment  hostile  to  rebellion  upon  the 
paper  made  the  way  easy  for  a  large  majority  to  follow 
them  into  the  Lobby  against  the  Bill  :  but  we  have 
certain  knowledge  that,  on  any  day  but  a  Wednesday 
afternoon  after  5.30  p.m.,  the  amendment  itself  would 
have  suffered  as  severely  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
thought  it  needless  as  from  those  who  considered  its 
late  appearance  too  opportunist  to  be  even  adroit. 

We  cannot  therefore  disagree  with  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil's  description  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  neither  very  wise  nor  very  dignified.  The 
event  has  proved  that  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  was  certain, 
which,  as  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  plainly  showed,  was  all 
the  Ministry  wanted.  Nor  did  the  hint  of  ultimate 
coercive  legislation  appease  the  Puritan  extremists, 
who  voted  straight  against  the  Government.  So  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  was  the  amendment  in  its  form  that  it 
did  not  even  compel  a  choice  between  the  Bill  and  the 
amendment.  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  himself 
quite  able  to  support  both.  So  what  advantage  had 
the  Government  device  over  the  direct  traverse  ?  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  between 
them  made  the  passage  of  the  Bill  impossible— the  one 
demonstrating  that  the  Bill  could  not  secure  even  its 
promoters'  avowed  objects,  the  other  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with,  indeed  the  negation  of,  what  they  profess 
to  have  as  their  ideal,  conformity  with  the  Prayer 
Book. 

There  remains  the  question,  whether  those  Conserva- 
tives who  supported  the  Bill  have  any  place  in  the 
party.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  political  principle, 
and  if  political  parties  have  any  connexion  therewith,  the 
Tory  party  is  bound  up  with  the  Church.  So  was  it  laid 
down  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  in  1885  in  words  which 
were  merely  declaratory  of  the  party's  record  and  tradi- 
tion.   And  these  gentlemen  think  fit  in  opposition  to 


a  Government  representing  their  own  party  to  vote 
for  a  measure  which  would  do  what,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  "you  cannot  do  without  destroy- 
ing the  Church."  These  gentlemen  may  be  entirely 
conscientious,  but  should  not  they  rather  seek  a  party 
cave  whither  they  could  retire  without  deserting  the 
Unionist  c^use  but  also  without  pretending  to  support 
the  Church  ?  And  the  very  asylum  for  them  is  ready. 
If  a  separate  Liberal-Unionist  organisation  can  have 
any  use  at  all,  surely  it  is  to  harbour  such  as  them. 
These  men  are  neither  Tories  nor  Home  Rulers  ;  and 
yet  they  will  not  be  Liberal- Unionists.  What  are 
they? 

The  atmosphere  of  Parliament  is  apparently  fatal  to 
"Protestantism."  The  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect 
accords  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Ports- 
mouth's persistent  attack  on  a  harmless  devotional  manual 
used  by  the  Diocesan  Missioner  of  S.  Albans  brought 
down  a  dignified  and  effective  rebuke  from  Dr.  Festing, 
the  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  Lord  Greville  fared  no  better 
with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Men  who  can  endure 
to  be  unjust  will  shrink  from  becoming  also  ridiculous  ; 
and  this  is  the  pass  to  which  their  prejudices  have 
brought  some  of  the  champions  of  the  Evangelical 
party.  In  the  meantime  Lady  Wimborne,  abandoning 
the  pursuit  of  processional  donkeys,  has  launched  a 
"  Ladies'  League  for  the  Defence  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  society 
aspires  to  "  influence  patronage  with  a  view  of  securing 
the  appointment  to  benefices  of  men  who  will  act  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Prayer  Book."  No  doubt 
among  the  most  certain  results  of  the  Reformation 
must  be  reckoned  a  great  increase  in  the  ecclesiastical 
importance  of  women.  We  all  know  Mrs.  Proudie. 
In  the  future  that  estimable  lady  is  to  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  patrons. 
Really,  is  not  this  kind  of  thing  rather  unworthy  of 
any  great  ecclesiastical  party  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  showed  the  best  sense,  befitting  the 
perfect  temper  with  which  he  has  been  piloting  the 
London  Bill  through  Committee,  in  giving  way  on  the 
question  of  the  sporadic  transfer  of  powers  from  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  new  boroughs.  Such 
transfer  could  hardly  do  other  than  lead  to  confusion, 
resulting  in  bad  administration.  It  is  not  obvious  why 
uniformity  of  powers  amongst  the  metropolitan  local 
boroughs  is  desirable  and  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
to  be  inconsistent  with  their  local  character.  But  local 
as  they  are,  these  boroughs  are  not  self-centred  in  the 
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same  way  as  are  provincial  boroughs.  They  are 
anomalous  in  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  county  wholly 
urban.  You  can  never  get  rid  of  anomaly  in  deal- 
ing with  London,  because,  as  we  have  said  before, 
London  itself  is  an  anomaly.  On  the  question  of  giving 
the  local  boroughs  power  to  promote  Bills  out  of  public 
funds,  we  think  Mr.  Balfour  was  right  not  to  give  way. 
There  is  great  danger,  of  course,  in  the  proposal,  but 
the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  get  better  men  to  take  up  the 
work  of  local  administration,  and  unless  the  work  is 
made  more  attractive  by  its  increased  importance,  better 
men  will  not  take  the  trouble  it  involves.  This  is 
one,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  additional  powers  which 
will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  service  on  these  local 
bodies. 

Lord  Rosebery  must  take  care  not  to  push  the  r61e  of 
a  dilettante  in  politics  too  far.  Of  funny  after-dinner 
speeches  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  but  of  those  as  of 
all  other  carnal  things  there  is  satiety.  Even  as  our 
article  last  week  was  in  the  press  Lord  Rosebery  was 
doing  his  best  to  disprove  our  predictions  of  a  great 
future  for  him.  We  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  if  he  can 
combine  the  forces  of  Imperialism  with  those  of  Sober 
Socialism  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers 
of  modern  times.  As  the  proofs  were  being  revised, 
Lord  Rosebery  was  making  one  of  his  Delphic,  dilly- 
dallying speeches,  which  puzzle  and  irritate  everybody, 
and  strengthen  the  suspicion  of  his  enemies  that  he 
suffers  from  an  incurable  infirmity  of  will. 

What  does  Lord  Rosebery  really  mean  by  "as  before 
1886  "  ?  We  all  remember  the  deliberation,  some  called 
it  the  agonised  hesitation,  with  which  Lord  Rosebery 
accepted  his  place  in  the  Government  of  1892,  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  Home  Rule.  We  also 
remember  "the  predominant  partner  "  speech,  backed 
rapidly  away  from  at  the  first  mutterings  of  anger. 
Now  again  we  have  apparently  a  tenta^'  -  attempt  to 
throw  over  Home  Rule.  "  As  before  18861  fi,/s  a  scathing 
censure,  not  only  upon  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  bu4; 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  would  not  matter,  if 
the  world  could  only  be  sure  what  Lord  Roseoery 
means,  and,  above  all,  that  he  will  stick  to  what 
he  does  mean.  By  the  words  "as  before  1886"  does 
Lord  Rosebery  mean  "The  Radical  Programme"  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  appeared  just  before  the 
General  Election  in  that  year  ?  That  document  included 
revision  of  the  land  laws,  graduation  of  income- 
tax,  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  manhood  suffrage, 
payment  of  members,  disestablishment.  Is  this  Lord 
Rosebery's  programme  ?  If  Lord  Rosebery  wishes  to 
be  Prime  Minister,  he  must  grasp  his  nettle  firmly  ;  and 
it  is  time  somebody  told  him  that  the  pretence  of  not 
being  a  public  man  is  growing  into  a  wearisome 
affectation. 

Wednesday's  meeting  at  the  Salle  du  Grand-Orient 
ended  with  the  usual  brawl.  Drumont's  claque  awaited 
the  speakers  in  the  street  ;  both  M.  de  Pressens^  and 
Octave  Mirbeau  were  attacked  and  caned.  Brutal 
rushes  took  place,  in  which  the  police  played  a  reckless 
and  unnecessarily  violent  part.  Hats  were  smashed, 
innocent  idlers  seized  and  arrested.  Still,  these  brawls 
in  no  way  represent  popular  opinion  and  feeling.  The 
people  avoid  them  ;  the  bourgeois  hurries  off  at  the 
mere  sound  of  a  shout.  In  by-streets  petty  tradesmen 
put  up  their  shutters  and  sit  on  their  steps.  They  care 
nothing  for  Dreyfus  and  less  about  Picquart.  They 
neither  "insult"  the  army  by  believing  in  their 
innocence,  nor  support  it  by  being  satisfied  of  their 
guilt.  Peace  at  any  price,  they  want ;  their  commerce, 
they  say,  has  suffered  enough.  And  as  the  sinister 
mob  comes  nearer,  and  its  cries  of  "Vive  l'Armee  " 
and"  A  bas  les  Juifs  "  grow  louder,  they  shrug  their 
shoulders,  pick  up  their  chairs,  and  hurriedly  retreat. 

It  would  be  wise  of  the  French  Government  to  com- 
mand the  press  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  with  dignity  and  respect.  That  it  wiH 
order  the  revision,  and  thus  establish  once  and  for  all  the 
justice  of  the  Bench,  is  no  longer  but  a  dim  and  distant 
hope  ;  and  even  M.  Henri  Rochefort  has  been  obliged 
to  admit  as  much,  not  generously,  of  course  ;  but  with 
hints  that  the  majority  of  the  forty-five  judges  who 


decide  in  favour  of  Dreyfus  will  have  been  bribed  and 
bought.  Indeed,  so  low  is  M.  Rochefort's  opinion  of 
French  justice  that  he  advised  a  worthy  Parisian  not  to 
sue  the  driver  of  a  cab  who  had  knocked  him  down, 
because  "  all  magistrates  hold  shares  in  the  Compagnie 
Urbaine,  and  would  therefore  be  disinclined  to  lower  its 
dividend  by  giving  damages." 

The  return  of  Major  Marchand  from  his  African 
expedition  should  surely  inspire  a  few  hotheads  to 
throw  up  their  caps  and  acclaim  him  the  Man  for 
whom  France  has  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought.  No 
doubt  the  glamour  of  distance  and  the  artifices  of 
accident  have  conferred  factitious  glories  upon  his 
name,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  he  can  scarcely  be 
inferior  to  Boulanger,  whose  small  personality  came  so 
near  accomplishing  such  great  things.  Marchand  has 
this  much  in  his  favour  that  his  long  absence  from  the 
scene  of  scandal  leaves  him  with  a  comparatively  clean 
record,  and  though,  as  report  went,  he  wept  when  he 
learned  at  Fashoda  that  an  innocent  man  was  like  to 
come  by  his  freedom,  he  shares  no  responsibility  with 
the  myrmidons  oT  the  General  Staff.  At  least  a 
pleasing  diversion  would  be  afforded  if  the  latest  hero 
mounted  a  black  horse  and  drew  his  sword  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  calling  upon  all  men  of  good  will  to 
follow  to  the  Elys^e  and  end  an  unendurable  situation. 

It  seems  now  to  be  assumed  tacitly  that  Don  Carlos 
has  in  some  way  or  another  abandoned  his  designs  in 
Spain.  The  quietness  of  his  zealous  partisans  has  been 
taken  to  lend  colour  to  the  assumption,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  an  excellent  argument  for  the  contrary 
theory.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Carlist  clubs, 
which  are  thickly  dotted  all  over  Spain,  or  has  made 
acquaintance  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  must 
be  aware  that,  did  Don  Carlos  renounce  his  aspirations, 
the  spirit  of  Carlism  would  inspire  restiveness  among 
his  partisans.  The  authorities  do  not  understand  the 
present  calm  and  are  seeking  to  terminate  it  artificially, 
but  the  discipline  of  the  Carlists  and  their  confidence  in 
the  statesmanship  of  their  Chief  have  stultified  this 
subtlety.  We  are  not  depending  upon  theory,  but  are 
fortified  by  particular  information,  when  we  assert  this 
lull  to  be  premonitory  of  storm.  Unless  some  unfore- 
seen mishap  should  occur,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Don  Carlos  himself  corrects  the  general  delusion  by 
submitting  his  fortunes  to  a  final  issue. 

The  eagles  are  gathering  together,  the  Prussian 
eagle  not  backward  among  them,  against  the  break- 
up of  Austria,  which  must  follow  the  death  of  her 
good  Emperor,  unless  relief  shall  come  from  an  un- 
expected quarter  or  from  an  unexpectedly  able  suc- 
cessor. Apart  from  the  outside  menace  of  the 
Magyar,  Austria  is  torn  internally  by  the  mutual 
malice  and  jealousies  of  Teutons  and  Slavs,  now  cul- 
minating in  the  well  nigh  insoluble  question  of 
language.  The  Government  is  disposed  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  aspirations  of  Slav  subjects,  and  has 
indeed  made  formal  concessions  under  parliamentary 
pressure,  only  to  be  compelled  by  the  outcry  of  the 
other  side  to  hold  them  in  abeyance.  Never  yet,  under 
the  modern  dispensation,  have  German  pretensions 
been  more  uncompromising,  German  intrigues  more 
active.  Intruding  into  the  domain  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  politics,  they  have  secured  successes  that  were 
undreamed  of  a  short  while  ago. 

Indeed  it  is  not  merely  the  ultimate  reversion  but 
the  immediate  future  of  Austria  that  is  at  stake,  and, 
unless  she  is  prepared  to  look  forward  to  a  subjection 
like  that  of  Saxony  or  Bavaria,  she  must  hasten  to 
rally  every  loyal  element  around  her  throne.  It  is 
indeed  nothing  short  of  amazing  to  see  how  blind 
even  otherwise  observant  statesmen  are  to  the  tai  l  that 
Prussia  still  cherishes  the  hope  of  swallowing  up 
Austria.  If  the  Hungarians  were  not  under  such 
hopeless  subjection  to  their  childish  vanity  and  exag- 
gerated particularism,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
t  hat  they  are  enveloped  in  the  self-same  danger,  or  at 
the  least  that  triumphant  Germans  at  Vienna  would 
soon  sweep  away  their  claim  to  be  predominant 
partners    of  the  dual  monarchy.     If   they  could  but 
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reconcile  their  ancient  dissensions  with  the  Slavs,  they 
might  facilitate  a  sturdy  stand,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  likelihood  of  their  realising-  this  plain  patriotic 
duty  until  it  is  too  late. 

As  a  set-off  against  their  unreasonable  action  at  the 
Iron  Gates,  the  Hungarians  are  now,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  wolf  and  lamb,  accusing  the  Bavarians  of 
troubling  the  upper  waters.  With  much  of  what  the 
German  press  happily  dubs  "  rowdythum,"  Hungarian 
deputies  inveigh  against  the  beautiful  old  bridge  at 
Ratisbon.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  indeed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  navigation,  it  would  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  vandalism  of  commerce.  But  that  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  for  there  exists  another  channel,  which  could 
easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  satisfy  all  the  possible  needs 
of  commerce,  and  such  an  operation  would  have  the 
incidental  advantage  of  relieving  Ratisbon  from  the 
oft-recurring  danger  of  inundation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  prompt  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  a  com- 
paratively minor  one  after  all,  may  induce  a  more 
reasonable  attitude  among  the  Hungarians  towards  the 
more  vital  obstacle,  of  their  own  selfish  contriving,  on 
the  lower  Danube. 

We  hope  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  the  talked  of 
meeting  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger  at 
Bloemfontein  may  take  place.  As  between  individuals, 
so  between  governments,  nothing  is  more  exasperating 
than  a  prolonged  correspondence,  and  we  should  be 
rather  despondent  as  to  the  result  if  once  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  sit  down 
to  an  epistolary  campaign.  But  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has 
a  composed  carriage  and  a  soothing  manner,  which 
would  have  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  somewhat 
excited  nerves  of  Mr.  Kruger.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner is  not  likely  to  give  away  the  case  of  the 
Uitlanders,  but  he  is  too  sensible  not  to  appreciate  that 
those  who  claim  rights  must  accept  duties.  If  the 
Uitlanders,  for  instance,  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  they  must  consent  to  be  com- 
mandeered for  military  purposes  when  necessary.  In 
practice  the  naturalisation  laws  of  no  civilised  country 
require  a  man  to  fight  against  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  and 
of  course  no  British  Uitlander  would  be  expected  to 
take  up  arms  against  England. 

De  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi.  The  novelty  it  has 
just  furnished  to  India  is  one  which  that  home  of  insect 
pests  could  well  spare.  The  Jigger,  denned  to  be  "  a  true 
flea,"  is  an  inhabitant  of  East  Africa  and  it  finds  the 
human  foot  a  convenient  intermediate  host  for  the 
deposit  of  its  eggs  and  the  care  of  its  offspring.  Inter- 
fered with,  it  revenges  itself  in  ulcers.  The  employ- 
ment of  Indian  labourers  and  soldiers  for  Uganda  and 
its  railway  has  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  Jigger  in 
India,  where  conditions  for  its  propagation  are  thought 
to  be  favourable.  The  authorities  are  now  trying  to 
devise  a  quarantine  against  it. 

While  an  M.A.  of  the  Bombay  University  has  been 
publicly  preaching  in  his  newspaper  the  doctrine  of 
"  Killing  no  murder  "  as  applicable  to  the  assassination 
of  European  officers  at  Poona,  the  Mahratta  Brahmans 
of  that  notorious  city  seem  to  have  adopted  even  more 
modern  methods  for  making  British  administration 
impossible.  The  class  which  produced  the  infamous 
Nana  Sahib  has  never  been  scrupulous  in  its  methods. 
It  enjoys  the  reputation  of  yielding  the  most  astute, 
malignant  and  daring  opponents  of  British  rule  in 
India.  The  strike  of  signallers  on  the  Peninsular 
Railway  is  a  probable  preliminary  to  outrage.  Experi- 
ence gives  reason  to  fear  that  the  next  step  may  be 
train-wrecking.  So  we  find  the  line  patrolled  and  its 
stations  occupied  by  armed  force  and  the  temporary 
signallers  working  rifle  in  hand.  It  reads  like  a  state 
of  war 

Were  less  serious  interests  involved,  there  would  be 
something  humorous  in  the  punctilious  care  taken  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  rob  his  concession 
to  the  Australian  colonies  of  all  grace.  It  is  obvious 
from  Sir  Michael's  own  words  that  the  reduction  of 
the  additional  duty  on  the  lower-scale  wines  from 


6d.  to  yl.  is  a  concession  to  Australian  feeling  ;  that 
but  for  the  colonial  wines  no  such  concession  would 
have  been  thought  of.  But,  by  way  of  reversing  the 
process  of  gilding  the  pill,  no  open  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  colonial  wine,  but  the  duty  is  so  to  be 
readjusted  that  while  foreign  countries  will  formally 
meet  with  as  favourable  treatment  as  our  own  colonies, 
it  is  the  Australian  produce  that  in  fact  will  gain.  The 
sensitiveness  of  your  orthodox  free-trader  under  any 
charge  of  preferring  his  own  to  a  foreign  country  is 
prodigious. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  both  Australia  and  Canada  re- 
gard the  Government's  offered  contribution  to  the  Pacific 
cable  as  falling  seriously  short  of  the  arrangement  they 
were  originally  led  to  expect.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with 
a  full  memory  of  what  was  said  on  the  subject  at  the 
Colonial  Office  conferences  two  years  ago,  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  sharp  criticism  with  which  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Government  to  participate  in  the 
ownership  of  the  cable  has  been  received.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  imperial  cables  are  at  least  as  strong 
as  those  in  favour  of  the  State  ownership  of  inland 
telegraphs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Government 
should  in  such  a  matter  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  line 
will  be  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  colonies 
concerned  than  to  the  Mother-country.  That  is  not  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares. 

With  every  desire  to  be  sympathetic  with  American 
philanthropy  in  its  treatment  of  criminals,  Mr.  Ruggles- 
Brise  in  his  "Report  on  Crime  in  America"  damns 
with  faint  praise  its  grandiose  prison  system.  It  is  a 
curious  comment  on  the  panegyric  recently  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Choate  upon  popularly  elected  State  judges, 
the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  novel  experiments 
which  have  the  air  of  a  superior  scientific  penology  are 
really  due  in  great  measure  to  there  not  being  a 
judiciary  in  which  the  people  have  confidence,  or  which 
they  can  respect.  The  parole  system  under  which  a 
board  of  prison  management  discharges  at  discretion 
prisoners  who  appear  not  likely  again  to  violate  the 
law  is  an  instance.  Americans  being  a  kind-hearted 
people  and  tender  to  their  criminals  (if  they  are  not 
niggers),  whom  they  frankly  admit  they  manufacture 
themselves — la  soci^te"  prepare  le  crime  is  a  discovery 
they  are  very  complacent  over — cannot  trust  their 
elected  temporary  judges,  who  have  neither  weight  nor 
dignity,  with  ultimate  decisions.  Hence  the  Prison 
Board  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Judiciary. 

After  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Copyright  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  authors  who  publish  their  books  anony- 
mously, or  in  an  assumed  name,  will  have  their  copy- 
rights limited  to  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion instead  of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  term 
of  thirty  years  reckoned  from  their  death,  which  is  to  be 
the  general  rule.  It  was  always  a  mystery  why  this 
clause  should  have  been  thought  necessary,  and  it 
introduces,  moreover,  an  illogical  exception  to  the 
principle  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  to 
establish — the  termination  of  the  whole  of  an  author's 
copyrights  at  the  same  time.  This  was  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  in  this  Review  :  and  now  we  find  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  asking  in  vain  for  reasons  to  be  fur- 
nished to  him  why  theclauseshould  stand.  Inthe  presence 
of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  "  anonymous"  authors  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  shade  of  "  George  Eliot  "  whom  he 
evoked,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Chairman  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  clause. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards'  gift  towards 
endowing  the  study  and  teaching  of  Economics  and 
Commercial  Science  in  London  will  be  mainly  spent  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  So  there  is  plenty  of  scope  lefc  for 
the  generosity  of  millionaires  in  the  way  of  founding 
studentships  and  endowing  chairs.  The  new  institu- 
tion will  also  want  a  library.  The  question  of  the 
hour  is  however  that  of  site.  Some  people  would  wish 
to  place  the  new  school  at  South  Kensington  alongside 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  University.  But  a  school  of 
commercial  science  must  be  close  enough  to  the  City  to 
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keep  in  touch  with  the  business  world  ;  it  must  also  be 
within  easy  access  of  the  British  Museum  and  Record 
Office  for  those  students  who  are  engaged  in  research. 
A  central  site  is  therefore  a  sine  qua  non.  Might  not 
one  be  found  on  the  frontage  of  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  ? 

The  fear  of  the  timid  or  of  the  stupid  that  the 
attempt  to  resuscitate  certain  village  arts  would  unfit 
the  initiated  for  their  daily  work  has  been  disappointed 
signally  by  the  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  Home 
Arts  and  Industries  Association.  You  can  hardly  say 
that  cottage  lads  and  lasses  are  unfitted  for  farm-work, 
when  year  after  year  the  prizes  at  the  local  competitions 
for  embroidery  and  butter-making  are  awarded  to  the 
same  girl,  and  the  much-coveted  gold  stars  of  the 
London  exhibition  decorate  the  carved  settle  sent  up 
by  the  winner  of  the  county  ploughing  match.  Surely 
the  actual  facts  of  village  life  in  other  countries  might 
have  dispelled  such  idle  apprehensions.  But  there  are 
many  who  see  nothing  in  every  new  effort  social  or 
educational  but  a  signal  for  disaster  ;  and  these  folk 
are  never  happy  until  disaster  has  come.  The  general 
unhappiness  of  such  an  attitude  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  triumphant  delight  extracted  from  failure. 

The  work  of  the  Association  may  claim  to  be  educa- 
tive in  a  truer  sense  than  that  of  the  vast  majority  of 
"educational  establishments."  It  is  educative  in  that 
it  leads  boys  and  girls  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
apply  thought  to  skill  in  handicraft.  There  is  no 
injection  of  information  ;  it  is  all  training  in  the  use 
of  faculties,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that,  the  work 
consisting  entirely  in  action  by  the  learners,  the  whole 
thing  seems  to  come  from  themselves  and  not  to  be 
superimposed  from  without.  Then  there  is  the  further 
inestimable  gain  that  in  these  classes  the  teachers  are 
really  teachers — not  mere  instructors.  Educated  gentle- 
women are  to  these  children  an  object  lesson  in  manners, 
and  their  influence,  seconded  by  the  sympathy  of  occu- 
pation liked  by  the  learners,  often  lends  to  the  class 
a  touch  of  hero-worship  which  is  eminently  healthy. 
It  goes  to  the  making  of  character. 

The  shopgirls  of  England  and  Ireland  must  feel  a 
lively  gratitude  to  Lord  Salisbury  for  his  "  every 
sympathy "  with  their  Scottish  sisters.  The  English 
Bill  has  been  stopped  in  transitu  by  the  fate  of  that  for 
Scotland  in  the  Lords.  Of  the  Scotch  measure  Lord 
Salisbury  in  pronouncing  its  death  sentence  admitted 
that  he  knew  nothing  until  he  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  history. 
How  true  was  his  confession  was  shown  by  his 
argument  that  the  Bill  should  not  go  through 
because  it  did  not  extend  to  England  and  Ireland, 
when  a  Bill  with  the  precise  object  of  extending 
similar  provisions  to  England  and  Ireland  was  then 
waiting  its  turn  in  the  other  House.  This  is  the 
situation  :  the  Scotch  Bill  was  killed  because  it  was 
not  also  English  and  Irish  ;  and  now  the  English 
and  Irish  Bill  must  retire  because  the  Scotch  Bill  is 
dead.  Lord  Salisbury  appears  to  be  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  general  history  of  such  legislation  as  with  that 
of  the  particular  Bill  before  him  or  he  would  not  have 
condescended  to  the  argument  of  the  wedge,  or  to  that 
of  philanthropy.  His  case  against  the  Bill  was  exactly 
that  brought  times  without  number  against  similar 
social  measures  carried  in  the  past  by  his  own  party. 
Reasoning  of  this  order  would  hardly  have  commended 
itself  to  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  time  when  he  was  a 
Saturday  Reviewer. 

Professor  Mommsen's  description  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference "  as  a  printer's  error  in  the  history  of  the 
world  "  is  an  absolutely  perfect  expression  of  the  idea 
that  the  whole  thing  is  an  anachronism.  Few  men  are 
qualified  by  a  combination  of  masculine  vigour  of 
intellect  with  a  profound  scholarship,  whose  special 
department  is  the  scientific  study  of  history,  to  place 
the  Conference  in  its  due  relation  to  actualities. 
Professor  Mommscn  would  do  with  the  Conference 
what  he  would  do  with  a  printer's  error — delete  it 
without  commentary — unless  it  be  such  a  commentary 
as  the  typographical  error  usually  provokes. 


A  PANIC-BORN  BILL. 

''T^HE  legislative  achievements  of  panic  always  possess 
-L  certain  distinguishing  marks,  which  at  once  certify 
their  origin  and  interpret  their  failure.  They  are  always 
short  as  the  temper  of  their  promoters,  simple  as  their 
understanding,  and  narrow  as  their  political  vision. 
Add  the  qualities  of  pettiness  and  cruelty,  and'  the 
general  aspect  of  panic-born  laws  is  adequately 
sketched.  A  fine  example  is  provided  in  the  portentous 
proposals  produced  last  Wednesday  under  the  names  of 
ten  members  of  Parliament,  and  understood  to  express 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Lancashire  Protestants. 
The  Bill  was  grotesque,  and  could  not  be  treated 
seriously  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  had  behind  it  a 
volume  of  opinion,  noisy  rather  than  considerable, 
representing  less  the  grievances  of  churchmen  than  the 
hatreds  of  sectarians,  but  sufficiently  powerful  and  well 
organised  to  command  the  reluctant  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  provoke  the  fears  of 
timid  politicians.  It  is  of  course  lamentable  that  the 
time  of  Parliament  should  be  wasted  in  discussing  the 
crude  demands  of  a  Bill  which  disgusts  equally  Sir  John 
Kennaway  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  Gedge  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  : 
nevertheless  there  is  some  advantage  in  having  had  set 
out  in  an  authoritative  and  coherent  form  the  objects  of 
the  agitation  which,  thanks  to  a  curious  combination  of 
circumstances,  has  so  long  disturbed  the  country. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  chastised  the 
Ritualists  with  whips  :  the  Liverpool  Bill  aspired  to 
chastise  them  with  scorpions.  The  three  aggrieved 
parishioners  were  replaced  by  two  residents  in  the 
diocese;  the  Bishop's  veto  was  swept  away,  and  the 
Bishop  himself  rudely  ousted  from  all  share  in  the 
administration  of  discipline,  and  reduced  to  the  indignity 
of  taking  the  orders  of  a  lay  judge  ;  a  startling  array  of 
new  offences  was  created  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
penalty  of  perpetual  deprivation  was  introduced  into  the 
Statute-book.  The  scandal  provoked  by  the  milder 
punishment  of  imprisonment  has  driven  the  party  of 
prosecution  to  this  monstrous  provision.  The  unhappy 
Ritualist  is  to  be  debarred  from  the  homage  of  the 
public  sympathy,  a  homage  which  will  never  be  with- 
held from  the  conscientious  victims  of  partisan  societies. 
And  what  are  the  offences  for  which  this  drastic  treat- 
ment was  proposed?  "If  a  clergyman  gives  either 
verbally  or  in  writing  notice  of  a  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  under  the  designation  of  Mass,  or  pub- 
lishes, or  distributes,  or  uses,  or  recommends  the  use 
of  any  manual,  book,  paper,  or  document  in  which  a 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  designated,"  he 
is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Bill.  What  a  prospect  of 
Protestant  activity  opens  before  us  !  The  agents  of  the 
Church  Association  would  be  busy  with  the  waste-paper 
baskets  of  the  incumbents  :  few  clerical  libraries  could 
escape  a  drastic  purgation  ;  the  "  Church  Times"  and 
certain  other  newspapers  would  have  to  be  suppressed  : 
and  a  holocaust  of  religious  literature  organised  in  the 
interest  of  the  law.  If  a  clergyman  "requires  of,  or 
enjoins  upon,  any  person  habitual  or  regular  private 
confession "  he  is  liable  to  prosecution,  and  if— as 
would  certainly  be  the  case,  for  no  self-respecting 
clergyman  would  advise  confession  save  under  the 
direct  coercion  of  his  conscience — he  persists  in  his 
conduct,  he  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
High  Church  party  could  be  evicted  on  this  clause,  for 
though  there  is  among  the  members  of  that  party  the 
widest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  which 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  advise  and 
even  press  private  confession  on  anyone,  yet  all  unite, 
strongly  opposed  as  the  great  majority  are  to  the  Roman 
practice,  in  holding  that  such  conditions  may  and  do  exist, 
and  that,  where  they  exist,  a  clergyman  is  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  not  to  flinch  from  his  duty. 
The  draughtsmen  of  this  Bill  made  a  serious  omission. 
There  should  have  been  a  clause  suspending  the 
Prayer  Book,  or  at  least  cancelling  a  large  part  of  it. 
As  long  as  the  Prayer  Book  remains  the  lawot  Anglican 
faith  and  worship  legislation  of  the  purely  "  Protestant" 
sort  is  totally  useless,  as  contradicting  obligations  ot 
equal  legality  and  infinitely  greater  authority. 

It  grows  ever  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  bona- 
fides  of  the  "  Protestant  "  agitation  as  a  Church  move 
■.  i9i         ,  •  ■ 
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ment.  If  there  be  masquerading  under  the  disguise  of 
a  protest  against  "lawlessness"  in  the  National 
Church  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  precipitate  the  disaster 
of  disestablishment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve 
upon  the  tactics  of  the  conspirators  in  this  amazing 
Bill.  As  a  measure  for  improving  discipline  it  is  as  we 
have  seen  ludicrous,  but  as  a  wedge  for  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  Churchmen,  as  a  means  of  driving  into  despera- 
tion a  large  section  of  the  clergy,  and  lowering,  perhaps 
irrecoverably,  the  ecclesiastical  credit  of  Parliament,  this 
Bill  could  hardly  have  been  better  devised. 

The  danger  is  not  that  any  such  proposals  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  but  that  they  should 
force  the  hands  of  moderate  men,  and  induce  them  to 
initiate  legislation,  premature,  ill-considered,  and  almost 
certainly  mischievous.  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  proposed 
amendment  was  creditable  neither  to  his  position  as  a 
politician,  nor  to  his  character  as  a  Churchman  ;  it  was  a 
weak  concession  to  the  clamour  of  an  organised  fanati- 
cism. In  attacking  the  Episcopal  veto  he  made  it  im- 
possible for  High  Churchmen  to  accept  his  proposal, 
and  in  affirming  the  substitution  of  deprivation  for  im- 
prisonment he  incorporated  one  of  the  worstand  cruellest 
elements  of  the  Liverpool  plan.  The  Attorney-General's 
amendment  which  suppressed  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
avoided  these  mistakes,  and  confined  itself  to  an  am- 
biguous threat  that  if  the  action  of  the  Episcopate  is 
not  "speedily  effectual"  Parliament  will  undertake 
further  disciplinary  legislation.  Such  an  amendment 
could  in  itself  do  little  harm,  though  no  good.  Mr.  Lionel 
Holland's  proposal  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  the  better 
course  in  affirming  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  Con- 
vocations and  enlarging  their  authority  "in  matters  of 
discipline,  administration,  and  worship."  That  must 
be  the  line  which  ultimately  moderate  Churchmen  of 
both  parties  will  accept,  if  in  the  interval  they  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  clamour  of  agitation  in  other  and 
more  perilous  directions.  For  the  present  surely  the 
true  policy  is  to  do  nothing.  The  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  are  making  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  "  lawlessness  "  by  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
authority.  Most  happily  the  Primacy  of  all  England 
is  held  by  one  whom  all  men  respect  as  thoroughly 
honest,  and  whom  even  those  with  whom  he  has  least 
sympathy  acknowledge  to  be  scrupulously  fair.  Arch- 
bishop Temple  has  risen  to  the  demands  of  his  position 
with  rare  courage  :  he  is  entitled  to  the  just  considera- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  His  experiment,  now  proceed- 
ing at  Lambeth,  may  go  far  to  solve  the  problem 
which,  we  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury,  must  be  solved 
if  the  National  Church  is  to  escape  grave  disaster.  If 
his  Grace  can  secure  a  modus  vivendi  which  shall  tide 
the  Church  over  the  next  few  months,  or  even  years, 
then  Parliament  can  take  in  hand  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Courts  and  the  Reform  of  Convocation  without  the 
dangerous  pressure  of  a  violent  "  popular  "  agitation. 
But  for  the  present,  while  the  "  Protestant  "  wave  in 
the  constituencies  is  still  running  so  violently,  and 
politicians  have  so  far  lost  their  balance  as  to  present 
to  Parliament  such  preposterous  proposals  as  those  of 
the  Bill  we  have  reluctantly  considered,  it  must  be 
evident  to  reflective  men  of  all  parties  that  legislation 
is  not  likely  to  be  either  well  considered  or  well 
received. 


THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION 

APPARENTLY  there  is  no  more  disinterested  spec- 
tator of  the  duel  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  than  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Whilst  everybody  is  asking  who  is  going 
to  be  the  Radical  leader?  Sir  Henry  seems  to  be  saying 
to  himself  with  a  chuckle  "I  am  that  person."  Which  is 
indeed  no  more  than  the  truth.  It  is  not  complimentary 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  people  should 
ignore  his  existence  in  discussing  the  future  of  the 
Radical  party.  But  Sir  Henry  is  not  vindictive,  and  if 
he  were,  time  would  bring  him  ample  revenge.  For 
the  simple  fact  is  that  not  many  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Radical  party,  meeting  in  solemn  conclave  at 
the  Reform  Club,  chose  unanimously  the  member  for 
the  Stirling  burghs  to  be  their  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  there- 
fore the  man  in  possession,  and  will  remain  sitting 


opposite  the  box  on  the  table  until  he  is  removed  by 
the  vote  of  the  party,  or  until  he  retires  of  his  own 
accord,  or  until  the  Sovereign  is  advised  by  an  out- 
going Conservative  Premier  to  send  for  some  states- 
man on  the  other  side  to  form  a  new  government. 
Only  in  one  of  these  three  contingencies  can  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  cease  to  be  the  Radical  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  worth  while  glancing  at  each  of  these  con- 
tingencies, to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  relative 
probability.  We  can  remember  no  instance  in  our 
parliamentary  history  of  a  statesman  having  been 
removed  by  a  party  vote  from  the  post  of  leader  of 
Opposition.  It  is  true  that  after  the  defeat  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1846  an  unpleasant  and  somewhat 
unseemly  struggle  took  place  between  the  Protec- 
tionists and  the  Peelites  as  to  who  should  be  the 
official  leader  of  the  Opposition.  After  the  death  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  Protectionists  had  to 
manoeuvre  rather  roughly  sometimes  to  secure  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  coveted  seat  opposite  the  box, 
and  the  matter  was  only  settled  shortly  after- 
wards by  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  never  been  formally  chosen 
by  a  vote  of  any  party  to  lead  the  Opposition.  In  1874 
after  the  Conservative  victory  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  into  private  life,  and  Lord 
Hartington  was  chosen,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  to  lead  the  Opposition. 
Lord  Hartington  remained  at  his  post  until  after  the 
election  of  1880,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his 
second  administration.  Although  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Beaconsfield  Government  Mr.  Gladstone 
reappeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  practically 
led  the  Opposition,  there  never  was  any  question  of 
disturbing  Lord  Hartington.  The  removal  therefore  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  from  his  present  post 
by  a  vote  of  the  party  may  be  dismissed  as  a  practically 
impossible  event.  But  Sir  Henry  might  voluntarily 
resign  ;  he  might,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  find  the  place 
too  hot  for  him.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  how  long  an  ordinary  temperament  could  stand 
the  application  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  an  irritant. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  temperament  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  ordinary  one.  One  of  his  opponents 
once  described  him  as  "  a  sand-bag,"  just  as  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  was  spoken  of  as  "a  feather-bed."  The  two 
men  have  indeed  many  points  of  similarity.  Both  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  commerce,  and  both  inherited  with 
considerable  wealth  the  placidity  of  the  successful 
bourgeois.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  a  much 
better  educated  man  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  he  has  both  wit  and  humour,  of  which  the  other 
was  totally  devoid.  Indeed,  considering  all  his  material 
and  mental  advantages,  the  superficial  observer  might 
wonder  why  Sir  Henry  was  not  a  greater  success  than 
he  is.  The  answer  is  that  the  present  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  neither  enthusiasm  nor  genius,  and 
without  one  of  these  qualities  no  man  can  lead  others 
effectively.  He  does  not  care  much  about  anybody  or 
anything ;  to  use  an  unscientific,  but  well  understood, 
phrase,  he  has  no  heart.  But  the  very  insouciance 
which  places  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  the 
second  class  of  statesmen,  makes  him  inaccessible  to 
intrigue,  indifferent  to  complaint,  and  impervious  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  To  borrow  a  phrase  of  Carlyle's, 
"  he  lies  back,  canny,  canny:"  there  he  is,  and  there 
he  will  remain. 

There  remains  the  third  contingency,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  only  one  which  will  dislodge  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  from  his  position.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, after  a  defeat  at  the  polls,  would  have  to  advise 
the  Sovereign  to  send  for  his  chief  opponent  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  Although  it  has  been  usual  of  recent  years 
for  the  outgoing  Minister  to  advise  the  Queen  to  send 
for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  has  not  been  done  invariably,  nor  is 
there  any  constitutional  reason  why  it  should  be  done. 
After  the  fall  of  his  second  Cabinet  Lord  Derby  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  Granville,  and  upon  his 
recent  retirement  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  was  to  send 
for  Lord  Rosebery.  We  cannot  see  any  chance  of  the 
return  of  the  Radical  party  to  power  for  many  years  to 
come.    It  is  rather  futile  to  try  to  select  the  statesman 
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whom,  at  some  doubtful  future  date,  Lord  Salisbury, 
or  his  successor,  may  advise  the  Sovereign  to  send  for. 
It  may  be,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  ITALY. 

THE  sympathy,  for  it  is  not  yet  an  alliance,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  is  of  accidental  not  ethno- 
logical origin,  yet  is  it  no  whit  less  real  on  that  account. 
No  doubt  it  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Italy,  until 
recent  years,  was  in  the  condition,  usually  beatified  by 
onlookers,  of  having  no  history,  at  least  as  a  corporate 
whole,  and  by  the  consequence  that,  as  a  mere  geo- 
graphical expression,  she  did  not  come  into  conflict  with 
any  of  our  schemes  of  expansion.  Our  dealings  with 
the  component  States  were  usually  the  purest  platonism, 
tinged  by  a  distant  benevolence,  such  as  is  exhibited  by 
a  big  dog  to  a  puppy  or  by  ourselves  to  the  various 
States  in  the  Balkans.  Moreover,  whereas  Germany  is 
handicapped  in  Italian  memories  by  the  secular 
antagonism  of  Emperors  and  Popes,  scarcely  mellowed 
even  by  the  thought  of  Canossa,  and  France  is  not  held 
to  have  atoned  for  the  ravages  of  the  first  Bonaparte  by 
the  interested  assistance  of  the  third  at  Magenta  ;  the 
accident,  in  our  own  case,  of  an  administration  sympa- 
thising with  the  schemes  of  Cavour,  if  not  of  Garibaldi, 
has  left  a  sense  of  gratitude  among  the  royal  heirs 
of  the  revolutionaries.  We  do  not  believe  that 
gratitude  is  exclusively  a  sense  of  favours  to 
come,  but  in  this  case  sentiment  and  expediency 
may  well  go  hand  in  hand.  Italy  as  well  as  England 
has  been  assigned  a  suspect,  outside  situation  in  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  which  is  at  once  jealous  and  anxious 
to  make  cheap  use  of  both.  Left  to  fight  for  our  own 
hands  and  finding  no  points  of  friction,  it  was  natural 
that  we  should  gravitate  towards  each  other,  like  two 
explorers  in  an  inhospitable  region.  This  position  is 
readily  realised  by  our  peoples  as  well  as  by  our 
Governments,  and  fraternisation  is  probably  never  more 
spontaneous  between  foreigners  than  when  Englishmen 
and  Italians  are  brought  into  contact. 

Hence,  the  outlook  in  Italy  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
us,  and  no  other  expressions  of  regret  are  like  to  be  so 
sincere  as  ours  that  the  present  outlook  should  be  so 
dismal.  Any  criticism  which  we  may  feel  called  upon 
to  make  must  therefore  be  received  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
There  are  many  who  may  still  regret  the  network  of 
picturesque  and  conservative  States — kingdoms,  duchies 
and  oligarchical  republics — which  flourished  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  survived  almost  until  our  own  day  ;  and 
Disraeli,  with  all  his  imperialism,  was  amongst  those  who 
confessed  that  small  States  fostered  the  genius  and,  more 
important  yet,  the  felicity  of  a  people.  Still,  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  life,  individuals  must 
be  content  to  sacrifice  much  of  their  convenience  and 
independence  for  the  sake  of  the  national  honour  and 
corporate  advance.  We  therefore  acclaim  united  Italy, 
at  any  rate  as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  require  to  see  it  justify  the  sacrifices  of  its 
erection  by  conspicuous  counsels  of  prudence,  magna- 
nimity and  .  honour.  The  prime  fault  has  evidently 
been  an  incapacity  to  cut  the  national  garment  with 
due  regard  to  the  supply  of  national  cloth.  Megalo- 
mania is  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  healthy  desire. 
Italy,  like  so  many  other  young  nations,  and  like  the 
average  newly  emancipated  young  man,  has  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  attempting  to  cut  a  premature  dash 
and  carve  an  impossibly  short  cut  to  fortune,  heedless  of 
her  own  proverb,  "Chi  va  piano  va  sano  ed  anche 
lontano,"  as  well  as  of  the  old  saw,  which  she  has  had 
special  opportunity  of  observing,  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  The  consequence  has  been  that  her 
people  are  ground  down  by  taxation,  that  hunger  and 
misery  stalk  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  land, 
that  the  peasantry  sighs  regretfully  over  the  memory  of 
the  old  order,  despite  all  abuses,  and  that  the 
question  is  seriously  presenting  itself  whether  it  will  be 
well  to  persevere  in  the  actual  career  of  ambition.  So 
far,  the  only  outward  and  visible  return  for  so  many 
sacrifices  is  to  be  found  in  an  army  and  navy,  which  are 
magnificent  indeed  on  paper  but  which  have  proved 
wanting  whenever  they  were  put  to  a  practical  test. 


The  flower  of  her  army  was  put  to  ignominious  con- 
fusion by  the  half-savage  hordes  of  Menelik,  and  even 
Austria,  which  of  recent  years  has  suffered  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  reverses,  was  able  to  render  a  good 
account  of  herself  when  confronted  only  by  the  vaunted 
Italian  fleet.  Some  have  accounted  for  such  short- 
comings by  the  theory  that  your  modern  Italian  is  as 
remotely  connected  with  the  builders  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  your  modern  Greekling  is  with  Pericles  or 
Lysander.  This  jars  upon  our  sentimental  liking  for 
the  friends  who  are  almost  allies,  and  we  prefer  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  the  parliamentary  system,  whose  theory 
is  so  far  more  excellent  than  its  practice.  It  would 
appear  that  parliamentary  government  depends,  after 
all,  upon  hereditary  training,  and  that  the  usual  Con- 
tinental deputy,  allured  from  his  office  or  his  workshop 
by  a  modest  wage,  succumbs  to  temptations  which  are 
remote  from  the  purview  of  a  country  gentleman  or 
even  a  successful  barrister,  who  goes  electioneering 
with  a  carpet  bag. 

The  present  crisis  in  Italy  embraces  a  larger  issue  than 
any  of  those  crises  which  have  recurred  with  ironical 
iteration  during  recent  years,  or  rather  months,  in  Italy. 
General  Pelloux  has  been  trying  the  experiment  of 
running  a  party  of  "the  King's  friends"  and  he  has 
enjoyed  what  was,  for  Italy,  a  long  lease  of  life  by 
securing  a  retainer  of  the  support  of  various  leaders 
of  groups.  These  have  now  grown  restive  in  the 
interval  of  exclusion  from  office,  to  which  they  con- 
ceive they  have  at  least  an  equal  claim.  The  various 
interests  are  a  mere  matter  of  compromise  and  doubtless 
as  we  write  are  finding  some  sort  of  arrangement.  But 
crises  are  so  painfully  recurrent  in  Italian  politics,  and 
each  new  arrangement  is  so  discouraging  to  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  Peninsula,  that  it  seems  high  time  to 
call  for  a  definite  and  patriotic  settlement.  Either  the 
Crown  must  be  given  a  free  hand,  and  parliamentary 
corruption  must  be  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  or  else  another  regimen  must  be  tried.  The  old 
decentralisation  has  been  obliterated,  and  a  republic 
would  only  accentuate  the  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  question  seems  to  have 
arisen  whether  the  Sovereign  cannot  himself  take  the 
initiative  and  impose  a  firm  and  consistent  policy.  A 
strong  statesman  is  as  urgently  needed  in  Italy  as  in 
another  neighbouring  country,  and  if  the  people  cannot 
provide  him,  Italians  may  do  worse  than  look  to  the 
Crown.  The  possibilities  of  Italy  are  great,  and  her 
greatness  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Common  honesty  is  a  rarer  and  more  potent  factor  in 
the  development  of  nations  than  many  imagine.  Now 
is  King  Humbert's  opportunity.  Either  he  must  justify 
the  boldness  which  has  earned  his  father  a  thousand 
equestrian  statues,  or  he  must  be  content  to  confess  his 
dynasty  beaten  and  allow  Italy  to  revert  to  the  days 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  Garibaldi. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FAMINE  RELIEF. 

TN  the  multiplicity  of  Indian  questions  which  succes- 
sively claim  public  attention  the  recent  famine 
seems  to  have  already  passed  into  history.  More  how- 
ever than  merely  posthumous  interest  attaches  to  the 
Report  of  the  Famine  Commission  of  1898,  which  has 
lately  been  presented  to  Parliament.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  Commission  was  to  examine  the  various 
systems  of  relief  as  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  each 
province  and  also  the  measures  actually  employed 
during  the  late  famine  ;  to  weigh  the  degree  of  success 
attained  in  each  case  and  to  record  the  lessons  and 
recommendations  suggested  by  the  experience  gained 
while  the  facts  were  still  fresh. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  value  of  a  survey  bringing 
up  to  date  the  teachings  of  the  gro.it  Commission 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  famine  relief  measures 
in  1880.  But  it  was  and  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  costly  Commission  should  have  been  appointed  for 
this  purpose  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
All  that  was  requisite  could  have  been  done  by  one  of 
the  several  competent  officials  available  for  the  task  in 
India,  working  under  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. There  is,  possibly,  some  ground  for  a  belief 
Which  prevailed  at  the  time,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
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Commission  was  a  convenient  protection  against  the 
polemics  of  a  knot  of  self-appointed  guardians  of  Indian 
interests  who  think  those  interests  best  served  by  an 
unvarying  condemnation  of  every  measure  of  every 
Government.  No  doubt  had  there  been  any  intention 
to  investigate  charges  against  Local  Governments  and 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
operations,  so  delicate  a  task  could  only  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  high  and  independent  authority.  But 
the  Commission  was  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  inquiry 
to  matters  of  abstract  interest.  It  was  warned  off  the 
field  of  inquisition  and  told  that  its  business  was  to  fur- 
nish guidance  for  the  future  ;  it  was  concerned  with  the 
past  only  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  that  end.  This 
broad  hint  has  not  been  disregarded.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  almost  apologetic  in  their  anxiety  to  disown 
the  obvious  deductions  from  facts  they  are  obliged  to 
record,  when  those  deductions  would  involve  a  censure 
on  the  administration  concerned.  This  reticence  is  no 
doubt  in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  but  it  de- 
prives the  Report  of  much  of  its  interest  and  not  a  little 
of  its  value.  From  a  complete  and  impartial  history  of 
the  famine  the  public  could  draw  in  a  concrete  form  its 
own  conclusions  concerning  the  conduct  of  operations  in 
1896-97.  The  Report  furnishes  only  a  series  of  abstract 
propositions  for  guidance  at  the  time  of  the  next  famine. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  discuss  in  the  most  guarded 
way  the  degree  of  success  which  attended  the  measures 
adopted  in  each  province,  without  supplying  material  for 
judging  how  far  success  or  failure  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  authorities  directly  responsible,  and  how  far  to 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter. 
Opinions  will  vary  on  these  points  ;  indeed  the  Report 
itself  is  not  without  its  dissentient  remarks.  The  cri- 
tical reader  who  is  free  from  the  limitations  imposed  on 
the  Commission  will  find  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
blanks  without  straying  beyond  the  published  reports. 

The  broad  object  of  every  system  is  to  secure  a  full 
measure  of  relief  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  State,  and 
with  the  least  demoralisation  to  the  people.  This  aim 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces by  keeping  the  organisation  ready  in  advance  of 
the  emergencies.  An  elastic  system,  constant  watch- 
fulness, and  complete  information  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  with  a  confidence  which  has  positively 
frightened  the  Commissioners,  and  led  them  to  depre- 
cate the  general  use  of  expedients  which  in  other  hands 
might  end  in  disaster.  Bengal,  influenced  by  the 
memories  of  the  past,  brought  to  bear  all  the  apparatus 
for  the  relief  of  acute  famine  on  what  was  rarely  more 
than  the  distress  induced  by  high  prices  in  a  very  poor 
and  dense  population.  Its  measures  were  crowned  by  a 
costly  success.  But  its  profuseness  must  seem  economy 
when  contrasted  with  the  expenditure  in  Madras, 
where  strictness  in  the  early  stages  was  succeeded  by 
an  extravagant  liberality  throughout  some  wasteful 
months  of  unremunerative  outlay.  Bombay  had  not  to 
face  a  famine  of  such  severity  as  it  had  experienced  in 
earlier  years,  and  the  relief  measures  were  justly  pro- 
portioned to  the  emergency.  Burma  and  the  Panjab 
overcame  their  limited  troubles  with  prudence  and  skill, 
affording  some  valuable  lessons  in  the  utilisation  of  large 
public  works.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  miseries  of 
famine  attained  their  greatest  dimensions.  The  province 
was  unused  to  famine  and  ill  equipped  to  meet  it. 
The  superior  staff  was  insufficient,  communications  im- 
perfect, and  the  population  included  a  large  number  of 
the  wild  forest  tribes  who  are  notoriously  the  most 
difficult  classes  to  handle.  Those  at  the  head  of 
affairs  failed  to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  till 
it  was  too  late  to  escape  disaster.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  were  probably  insuperable  under  existing 
conditions.  But  the  organisation  at  each  stage  was 
late  and  inadequate,  and  the  distress  kept  in  advance  of 
the  relief.  The  results  may  be  read  in  the  mortality 
returns.  The  devotion  of  the  staff  was  beyond  praise, 
and  many  of  them  perished  under  the  white  man's 
burden.  But  even  the  Commission  feel  constrained  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  degree  of  success  in  saving 
of  life  and  relief  of  distress  was  not  all  that  it  should  or 
might  have  been. 

The  great  blot  which  remains  on  all  famine  administra- 
tion is  the  failure  to  secure  from  relief  labour  a  sufficient 
return   of   work  of  permanent   utility.     The  distri- 


bution of  gratuitous  relief  has  been  elaborated 
in  a  manner  which,  in  theory  at  least,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  But  in  whatever  other 
shapes  assistance  is  rendered  to  a  stricken  population, 
employment  on  public  works  must  always  form  the 
chief  resource.  It  affords  a  self-acting  test  of  the 
reality  of  distress  which  cannot  be  replaced.  A  calcu- 
lation in  the  Report  states  that  the  real  value  to  the 
community  of  the  public  works  executed  during  the  late 
famine  was  27  per  cent,  of  the  wage  expenditure  only. 
From  various  incidental  remarks  in  this  and  other  re- 
ports it  may  be  gathered  that  many  of  the  projects 
executed  were  of  little  utility  and  less  permanence. 
The  forecast  of  the  Commission  is  not  a  hopeful  one. 
Apparently  a  poor  return  of  costly  or  useless  work  must 
be  accepted  as  the  price  of  the  one  effective  automatic 
test.  This  decision  cannot  be  treated  as  final.  An  immense 
field  lies  open  for  the  extension  of  railways,  irrigation 
and  less  productive  works  which  await  such  opportunities 
as  famine,  perpetually  recurrent,  affords.  Relief  work 
will  no  doubt  be  always  expensive  because  much  of  the 
labour  must  always  be  ineffective  :  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  fail  in  permanent  utility.  A  solution  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  emigration  system  now  adopted 
in  Burma  with  such  marked  success  that  86  per  cent,  of 
the  outlay  on  wages  was  represented  by  useful  work. 
Final  honours  await  the  experts  and  commissioners  of 
the  future  who  may  solve  this  problem. 

Much  of  this  Report  will  be  found  dry  reading  by  the 
uninitiated.  Famine  administration  has  assumed  the 
character  of  an  exact  science  with  a  literature  and  a  ter- 
minology of  its  own.  With  each  successive  experience 
systems  of  relief  have  developed  while  the  rules  have 
grown  in  volume  and  minuteness.  Even  the  most 
casual  survey  discloses  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  the  innumerable  modi- 
fications required  at  every  turn  to  meet  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  vast  and  diverse  tracts  concerned. 
Measures,  or  even  principles,  which  are  found  success- 
ful at  one  place  are  denounced  as  disastrous  in  another. 
Emigration  from  affected  districts  is  in  Upper  India 
an  unmistakable  symptom  of  acute  and  unrelieved 
distress  ;  in  Burma  it  saved  the  situation  and  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  future  famines.  Bombay 
employed  the  distance  test  to  weed  out  those  who  did 
not  need  relief,  while  Madras  found  it  desirable  to  pay 
labourers  a  day's  wage  for  merely  walking  to  and  from 
their  work.  The  impossibility  of  formulating  any 
procrustean  standard  is  reflected  in  every  part  of  the 
Report.  Each  principle  or  rule  is  safeguarded  by  some 
modification,  or  by  the  discretion  given  to  some 
authority  to  relax  it.  The  general  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  summarised  in  twenty-one 
canons,  affirm  all  the  broad  principles  laid  down 
by  their  predecessors  in  1880  and  since  embodied 
in  the  various  provincial  codes.  If  elaborate  rules 
could  secure  successful  results  there  would  be  no  more 
unrelieved  distress  in  any  Indian  famine.  A  certain 
danger  lurks  in  this  multiplication  of  rules  which  are 
apt  to  fetter  the  discretion  and  cramp  the  action  of 
weak  or  timid  officials.  After  all  has  been  said  that 
code  and  chapter  and  section  can  say,  the  dominant 
factor  will  be  the  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  the 
actual  working  devolves.  Where  there  is  a  strong  and 
skilful  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  all  will  go  well  whether 
it  goes  by  observing  rules  or  by  disregarding  them. 
The  sphere  of  action  of  the  supreme  Government  in 
famine  time  is  nowhere  discussed  by  the  Commission. 
Its  highest  function  lies  in  vesting  control  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  is  competent  to  exercise  it. 


THE  INCONGRUITIES  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

IT  is  claimed  by  those  social  philosophers  who  would 
limit  political  economy  to  a  study  of  what  com- 
monly is  called  the  economic  man — or  of  man  regarded 
simply  in  connexion  with  his  desire  for  wealth — that 
their  study  of  human  motive,  though  no  doubt  arti- 
ficially narrowed,  acquires  an  exactness  not  obtainable 
otherwise,  and  within  the  specified  limits  not  only  exact 
but  true.  For  thus,  these  philosophers  say,  the  motives 
which  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  are  all  of  them 
motives  which  have  one  definite  index,  and  can  all  be 
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reduced  to  one  common  denominator — that  is  to  say, 
the  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  which  the 
persons  in  question  will  spend  in  order  to  secure  what 
they  desire ;  or  conversely,  the  amount  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  necessary  to  cause  the  expenditure 
of  such  and  such  efforts  or  sacrifices. 

Now  we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  there  is  not 
much  truth  in  this  argument ;  nor  would  we  join  for  a 
moment  in  blaming  the  political  economist  for  the  use 
made  by  him  of  the  abstract  economic  man,  any  more 
than  we  would  blame  the  mathematician  for  the  use 
made  by  him  of  the  abstract  number  two.  In  practical 
life  we  have  no  abstract  numbers.  Mathematically  four 
is  always  the  absolute  double  of  two  :  but  four  potatoes, 
four  horses,  or  four  cabinet  ministers,  have  not  always 
twice  the  value  of  any  two  that  make  up  the  total.  And 
the  abstract  economic  man,  is  precisely  like  an  abstract 
number.  In  practical  life  he  has  no  complete  existence  ; 
and  in  applied  economics,  just  as  in  applied  mathematics, 
we  must  take  account  of  many  things  that  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  abstraction.  But  the  abstract  reason- 
ing is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  In 
each  case  its  results,  when  we  apply  them,  will  require 
indefinite  modification  ;  but  in  each  case  it  supplies  us 
with  the  conclusion  which  we  have  to  modify.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  attacking  the  assumption  of  the  orthodox 
economist,  though  it  is  one  of  the  chief  rocks  of  offence 
to  our  contemporary  economic  heretics  ;  but  we  are 
anxious  to  point  out  that  the  motives  of  the  economic 
man  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  economists  are  given  to 
suppose.  Let  us  agree  for  argument's  sake  to  assume 
that  sums  of  money — the  effort  expended  to  secure  them, 
and  the  things  on  which  they  are  themselves  expended — 
form  some  sort  of  true  index  to  human  desires  and 
character  :  but,  even  assuming  this,  we  shall  find  that 
the  rule  which  we  have  thus  laid  down  is  embarrassed 
with  many  seeming  exceptions. 

When  the  provincial  noblesse  in  Italy  starve  them- 
selves on  vegetables  in  their  palaces,  in  order  that  they 
may  exhibit  to  the  bourgeoisie  a  smart  pair  of  horses  in 
public  and  a  coachman  in  tawdry  livery  on  the  box  of 
a  new  victoria,  it  is  obvious  that  they  value  the  appear- 
ance of  family  dignity  very  much  more  than  the  reality 
of  personal  comfort.  When  an  English  gentleman  with 
a  fine  old  home  in  the  country  lets  it  to  a  stockbroker, 
in  order  that  he  himself  may  hunt,  may  yacht,  or  may 
enjoy  himself  in  bachelor  quarters  in  London,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  pleasures  of  excitement  or 
vanity  are  more  to  him  than  the  reality  or  even  the 
appearance  of  family  dignity  :  and  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  preferences  thus  revealed  are  registered  accurately 
enough  by  the  index  of  pecuniary  expenditure.  If  a 
man  halves  his  expenditure  indoors,  so  that  he  may 
double  his  expenditure  in  the  street,  we  may  infer  that 
he  values  show  twice  as  much  as  he  values  comfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  many  cases  not 
so  simple.  A  number  of  men  and  women,  not  devoid 
of  true  literary  culture,  will  willingly  pay  half-guineas 
to  see  bad  plays,  where  they  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  spend  five  shillings  on  a  good  book.  The  book 
might  amuse  them  for  several  days  or  instruct 
them  for  their  whole  lives,  whereas  the  chief 
emotion  produced  in  them  by  three  of  the  plays  out  of 
four  will  be  wonder  why  they  came  to  them  at  all, 
or  an  ardent  wish  that  they  were  over.  Are  we,  then, 
to  conclude  that  these  cultivated  men  and  women  find 
that  their  emotions  in  witnessing  trash  when  they  are 
seated  in  an  uncomfortable  stall  excel  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  good  book  at  home,  in  proportion  as  the  sums 
which  they  willingly  spend  at  the  box-office  exceed 
those  which  they  spend  grudgingly  at  their  bookseller's  ? 
Again,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  an 
amiable  host  who  thinks  nothing  of  telling  his  butler 
to  open  fresh  bottles  of  wine,  but  would  shudder  at 
giving  his  guest  a  really  first-rate  cigar,  or  even  of 
smoking  one  habitually  himself.  And  yet  half  a  crown 
judiciously  spent  on  a  cigar  might  save  the  expenditure 
of  three  times  that  sum  on  claret,  and  might  give  to 
the  guest  three  times  as  much  pleasure.  Is  the  host's 
expenditure  to  be  taken  as  showing  that  he  desires  to 
please  his  friend's  senses  to  the  utmost  whilst  dinner  is 
in  progress,  but  that  this  wish  becomes  curiously  in- 
verted as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over?  A  similar  enigma 
is  very  frequently  set  to  visitors  at  country  houses, 


whose  owners,  when  the  visitors  have  arrived,  will 
spend  anything  and  everything  for  their  comfort,  their 
pleasure,  or   their   amusement,  but   would  infinitely  \ 
sooner  never  see  them  at  all  than  incur  the  expense  of  I 
sending  to  meet  them  at  the  station. 

Examples  of  such  conduct  might  be  multiplied  in-  ! 
definitely — conduct  on  which,  though  it  deals  directly  1 
with  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  amounts  of  money 
expended  appear  to  throw  no  light.    Between  the  two,  I 
however,    there  is  necessarily  some  connexion  ;   and  I 
though  this  may,  in  many  cases,  be  of  a  complex  kind,  I 
in  others  its  general  character  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  | 
The  host  who,  whilst  a  prodigal  with  his  wine,  is  a  I 
miser  in  the  matter  of  cigars,  is  probably  actuated  by 
the  belief  that  a  wine  of  some  rare  vintage  is  recog-  | 
nised  better  than  a  cigar  of  some  rare  brand,  and 
reflects,  in  consequence,  a  brighter  radiance  on  himself. 
The  host  whose  hospitality  is  splendid  within  his  own  | 
four  walls,  yet  does  not  extend  to  the  railway  station 
at  which  his  guests  alight,  is  probably  of  opinion  that 
his  superfluous  profusion  at  home  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  do  him  all  possible  honour,  and  absolves  him  from  ] 
the  necessity  of  civility  out  of  doors.     And  this  ex- 
planation finds  curious  confirmation  in  the  fact  that 
many  entertainers  near  London  of  Saturday  to  Monday 
parties  have  been  known  to  provide  on  the  railway 
saloon  carriages  for  their  guests,  who  are   left  on 
arrival  to  take  cabs  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
house.      As  it   is   impossible    to   conceive   any  ex- 
perience more  penitential  than  that  of  twenty  people, 
all   of  whom   are   to   meet   at   dinner,    ranged  for 
an  hour  round  the  sides  of  a  saloon  carriage  and  facing 
each  other  as  though  they  were  at  church  in  a  square  j 
pew,  it  is  obvious  that  the  saloon  carriage  is  provided 
not  because  it  is  a  luxury  for  the  guests,  but  because  it 
is  an  advertisement  for  the  host.    In  other  words  many 
of  the  seeming  anomalies  of  expenditure  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  simple  fact  that  the  money  which  we 
expend  on  others  is,  with  regrettable  frequency,  really 
expended  for  ourselves. 

This  explanation  will  cover  a  very  large  class  of  cases  ; 
but  it  will  not  cover  a  class  to  which  we  referred  at 
starting — a  class  of  expenditure  which  is  avowedly 
made  on  self,  and  which  is  exemplified  by  contrasting 
what  a  man  who  is  fond  of  books  will  spend  on  books 
with  what  he  will  spend  on  play-going.  The  real  reason 
why  he  will  spend  so  much  more  on  witnessing  bad 
burlesques  than  on  providing  himself  with  good  litera- 
ture, is  not  that  the  former  in  themselves  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  the  latter,  but  that  witnessing  the 
former  at  a  theatre  is  a  part  of  his  actual  life,  whilst 
studying  books  in  his  library  is  not  life,  but  a 
mode  of  reflecting  on  it.  It  is  not  the  play  that 
pleases  him,  but  the  movement,  the  society,  the 
excitement,  which  happen  to  be  incidental  to  his 
seeing  it.  In  other  words,  for  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women,  who  are  not  devoid  of  taste  and  who 
are  capable  of  serious  thought,  the  first  necessity  of 
life  is  not  to  think  but  to  live.  The  pleasure  of  looking 
at  a  play  is  one  of  the  secondary  pleasures  ;  the  pleasure 
of  going  to  it  is  one  of  the  primary  pleasures  ;  just  as 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  Raphael  is  for  many  men 
a  negligeable  quantity,  but  that  of  being  known 
to  possess  one  is  a  pleasure  of  the  keenest  kind.  The 
latter  kind  of  pleasure  is  primary  ;  the  former  is 
secondary  or  derivative.  And  with  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  the  same  thing  holds  good.  The  pleasures 
on  which  they  spend  most  money  are  not  those  which 
they  think  the  highest ;  but  they  certainly  are  the 
pleasures  which  they  practically  feel  to  be  most  neces- 
sary. It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  pursue  this  subject 
further.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  observing 
that  the  career  of  the  economic  man — of  man  regarded 
as  a  creature  who  desires  to  get  the  most  for  his  money, 
is  calculated  to  throw  on  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
character,  not  less  light  but  more,  than  the  orthodox 
economist  has  imagined. 


NAPOLEON  AS  NOVELIST. 

T7OR  the  world  at  large  Napoleon's  career  begins  at 
•A  Toulon.  It  is  true  that  the  curtain  rises  there  on 
the  maker  of  modern  France  and  the  king  of  European 
kings  ;   but  we  ignore  the  role  he  had  chosen  for 
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himself.  Corsica  was  to  have  been  the  field  of  his 
exploits.  Paoli  had  been  at  first  his  hero,  then  his 
rival.  It  was  only  on  the  final  failure  of  his  schemes, 
when  the  whole  Bonaparte  family  with  himself  had  been 
expelled  from  the  island,  that  he  looked  to  France  to 
furnish  him  with  opportunities.  Not  only  had  he  made 
three  attempts  by  force  of  arms  to  win  the  control  of 
Corsican  affairs  ;  he  had  also  wooed  Fortune  with  his 
pen. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  study  of  these 
early  literary  efforts.  Rousseau  with  his  fantastic 
dreams  of  the  natural  and  virtuous  man,  and  Corsica, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  more  natural,  if  not  more 
virtuous,  than  elsewhere,  are  together  the  objects  of  his 
adoration.  His  style  is  disjointed  and  harsh.  It  re- 
flects the  mental  state  of  its  author,  a  young  officer, 
member  of  a  despised  and  conquered  people,  alien  to  his 
surroundings,  with  nothing  to  live  on  but  his  pay, 
devoured  by  ambition  and  spending  his  nights  on  study 
and  his  spare  cash  on  books.  Smooth  and  elegant 
French  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  foreign  youth  in 
such  a  position.  When  he  attempts  eloquence  it  is 
tinged  deeply  with  the  rhodomontade  of  the  revolu- 
tionary writers.  But  these  documents  are  priceless  as 
indications  of  the  development  of  the  greatest  intellect 
among  rulers  of  men  since  Caesar.  The  first,  omitting 
letters,  bears  date  26  April,  1786.  Napoleon  was 
then  barely  seventeen.  It  is,  characteristically  enough, 
an  essay  on  the  right  of  Corsica  to  win  her  freedom. 
The  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  "  Contrat  Social," 
and  the  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  "  Les  Corses  ont  pu, 
en  suivant  toutes  les  lois  de  la  justice,  secouer  le 
joug  genois  et  peuvent  en  faire  autant  de  celui 
des  Francais.  Amen."  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a 
subaltern  with  these  sentiments  was  not  popular  among 
the  conservatives  of  the  officers'  mess.  Probably,  after 
some  contemptuous  treatment  by  his  comrades,  he 
returns  to  his  room  and  pens  the  gloomy  effusion  dated 
3  May  which  begins  thus  :  "  Toujours  seul  au  milieu  des 
hommes,  je  rentre  pour  rever  avec  moi-meme  et  me 
livre  a  toute  la  vivacite  de  ma  mdlancolie.  De  quel 
cote  est-elle  tournee  aujourd'hui  ?  Du  cote  de  la  Mort." 
But  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  leave.  "  I  have  been 
absent  from  my  country  six  or  seven  years.  With  what 
delight  shall  I  see  again  in  four  months  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  my  relatives  !  "  Sometimes  he  is  as 
much  the  realist  as  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  record  his  own  frailties.  After 
passing  a  year  in  Corsica  he  spends  three  months  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1787.  Under  the  title  of  "Rencontre 
au  Palais  Royal  "  he  paints  his  first  lapse  from  virtue 
with  the  coolness  of  a  lady  novelist  of  the  analytical 
school.  But  the  pleasures  of  the  capital  had  little  real 
hold  on  him.  He  is  next  writing  a  long  essay  "  Sur 
l'amour  de  la  Patrie."  He  makes  his  first  attempt  at 
fiction  in  1788.  It  is  but  a  fragment,  and  is  based  on 
an  incident  in  Corsican  history.  Horace  Walpole  had 
opened  in  1753  a  subscription  for  a  Corsican  patriot 
immured  in  a  debtor's  prison  in  London.  Napoleon 
sketches  an  imaginary  correspondence.  It  ends  thus  : 
"  Milord  a  Theodore—  You  suffer  and  are  unfortunate. 
Two  claims  quite  sufficient  to  elicit  the  pity  of  an 
Englishman.  Come  out  of  your  dungeon  and  receive 
3,000 fr.  pension  for  subsistence."  Napoleon  all  his  life 
was  an  Anglomanaic  manque.  At  this  time  Paoli  was 
living  in  the  best  society  in  London  on  a  pension  from  the 
Crown.  Is  it  wonderful  that  to  every  Corsican  England 
was  the  land  of  promise?  The  excellent  Boswell  had  in 
young  Bonaparte  a  passionate  student  of  his  "  History 
of  Corsica,"  in  a  French  translation.  Thus  do  the 
destinies  of  men  meet,  wide  apart  though  they  would 
often  seem  ! 

We  find  the  love  of  Corsica  and  admiration  for 
England  united  in  a  much  longer  romance  written 
in  1788  or  '89.  It  is  headed  "  Nouvelle  Corse."  It 
purports  to  be  written  by  an  English  traveller  who 
finds  himself  on  the  small  island  of  Gorgona.  His  tent 
is  set  on  fire  at  night  and  he  himself  narrowly  escapes 
destruction.  The  author  of  the  mischief  is  a  Corsican 
maiden  who  would  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  country 
on  the  supposed  Frenchman.  When  her  father,  a 
"vieillard  vertueux,"  appears  on  the  scene,  he  conducts 
the  traveller  into  the  cave  he  inhabits  and  addresses 
him  thus  :  "  Sois  bienvenu,  Anglais.    Vous  regnez  ici. 


58; 

La  vertu  a  le  droit  d'etre  vdndrde  en  tous  lieux."  The 
English  are  virtuous,  the  French  are  "hommes  bru- 
taux,"  "  les  amis  des  mdchants."  The  old  man  has 
sworn  "  on  his  altar  "  never  to  pardon  a  Frenchman. 
There  is  no  denouement  to  this  savage  little  story.  The 
virtuous  Englishman  does  not  marry  the  Corsican  girl 
or  do  anything  except  listen  to  the  old  man's  abuse  of 
the  French,  but,  in  spite  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
language,  there  is  evident  sincerity  in  every  word.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  then,  the  young 
Napoleon  was  bitterly  anti-French,  perhaps  we  should 
say  anti-Monarchical.  His  evolution  into  the  fiery 
Jacobin  and  associate  of  the  younger  Robespierre  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  hatred  for  the  regime  which 
had  oppressed  his  country. 

We  find  two  other  sketches  for  novels  written  before 
this,  neither  of  them  founded  on  Corsican  subjects.  The 
first  has  an  English  plot.  It  is  strange  how  the  young 
Bonaparte's  fancy  plays  round  things  English  !  The  hero 
is  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  along  with  "  les  lords  Russel 
et  Sidney  animus  par  l'amour  commun  de  la  patrie 
conspirerent  contre  Charles  II  et  son  frere  le  due 
d'York."  Sidney  is  described  as  "  un  de  ces  patriotes 
inflexibles  qu'anime  le  gdnie  des  Brutus,  des  Thrasdas." 
This  is  quite  in  the  approved  style  of  revolutionary 
eloquence.  The  Countess  hears  in  her  sleep  cries  of 
"  Jeane  Betzie,  chere  Teane  "  and,  later  on,  "comme 
elle  dtait  au  milieu  du  Pall  Mall,"  hears  someone  say, 
"  le  Comte  d'Essex  est  mort."  She  finds  her  husband 
assassinated  and  shuts  herself  in  her  house  till  "  le  due 
d'York  fut  detrone."  All  this,  though  bald  enough 
even  in  the  original,  shows  that  the  author  had  read 
English  history  ;  indeed  we  find  a  MS.  among  his 
papers  of  fifty-nine  pages,  containing  an  abstract  of 
our  history  from  Julius  Caesar  to  William  of  Orange. 

His  last  romantic  effusion  is  remarkable  rather  from 
the  reflections  of  the  writer  than  the  subject.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  masked  Prophet  which  Tom  Moore 
made  use  of  in  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  follows  much  the 
same  lines.  Probably  both  the  poem  and  the  sketch 
were  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Napoleon  seems  to 
have  owed  his  inspiration  to  Marigny's  "  Histoire  des 
Arabes,"  of  which  we  have  his  copious  extracts.  The 
last  two  sentences  run  thus  :  "Telle  fut  la  fin  d'Hakem 
surnomme"  Burkai  que  ses  sectateurs  croient  avoir  et6 
enleve  au  ciel  avec  les  siens.  Cet  exemple  est  incroyable. 
Jusqu'ou  peut  porter  la  fureur  de  l'illustration  ? " 
Such  moralising  from  the  young  Bonaparte  is  curious 
enough.  Not  less  curious  and  more  tragic  is  a  note 
in  his  abstract  of  "  Lacroix's  Geography"  under  the 
heading  "  Possessions  des  Anglais  en  Afrique,"  which 
runs  "  Sainte-Hdlene,  petite  He." 

The  only  other  one  of  these  early  writings  not  purely 
political  is  a  "  Dialogue  on  Love,"  the  two  interlocutors 
being  Napoleon  himself  and  his  school  friend  and 
regimental  comrade  Des  Mazis.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
reproduction  of  many  conversations  between  the  two 
youths  on  the  part  which  the  tender  passion  should 
play  in  a  man's  life. 

Here  the  remarkable  fact  is  the  absolute  fidelity  with 
which  this  somewhat  priggish  production  of  youth 
foreshadows  the  writer's  conduct  in  after  life.  Never 
was  there  a  man  who  less  easily  suffered  the  intrusion 
of  the  heart  in  matters  of  business.  Des  Mazis  main- 
tains the  charms  of  an  existence  devoted  to  "  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved  being."  Bonaparte  laughs 
such  a  prospect  to  scorn,  and  urges  the  claims  of 
ambition  and  love  of  country.  "Toi,"  he  cries,  "  aux 
genoux  d'une  femme.  Fais  plutot  tomber  aux  tiens 
les  mechants  confondus  !  "  "A  quoi  etes-vous  bon  ? 
Confiera-t'on  le  bonheur  de  vos  semblables  a  un  enfant 
qui  s'alarme  ou  se  rdjouit  au  seul  mouvement  d'une 
autre  personne  ?  Confiera-t'on  le  secret  de  Fctat  a 
celui  qui  n'a  point  de  volonte?  " 

This  was  written  in  1791.  Henceforth  the  pen  of 
this  youthful  misogynist  is  employed  on  political 
themes.  He  handles  them  to  suit  his  own  purposes, 
to  push  his  own  fortune.  He  becomes  the  ardent 
apologist  of  the  Revolution,  but  his  effusions  lack 
the  fiery  convictions  of  these  earlier  literary  indiscre- 
tions. 
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THE  DOGS  OF  TO-DAY.* 

SPORTING  dogs  stand  out  quite  apart  by  them- 
selves, and  pets  as  they  may  be  to  huntsmen  and 
kennel  men  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pet  or 
fancy  dogs  which  are  kept  in  such  great  numbers. 
Dogs  used  in  hunting  and  shooting  seldom,  if  ever, 
find  their  way  into  the  house  except  at  the  kennels 
where  some  favourite  old  hound,  past  his  work, 
is  allowed  the  run  of  the  place.  The  non-sporting 
varieties,  however,  are  found  everywhere.  So  long 
ago  as  the  time  when  John  Leech  enlivened  the  pages 
of  "Punch"  the  caricaturist  never  depicted  a  miner 
out  of  the  pit  unaccompanied  by  a  dog  bearing  more 
or  less  resemblance  to  a  bulldog,  and  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts  in  this  direction  was  where  he  repre- 
sented a  pitman  chiding  his  wife  for  giving  to  one  of 
their  sick  children  the  milk  which  in  his  opinion  should 
have  gone  to  nourish  the  bull-pup.  The  amount 
realised  by  the  much-abused  dog  licence  shows  to  how 
many  houses  dogs  of  some  kind  are  attached,  while 
the  number  of  actions  brought  for  compensation  for 
bites  is  a  reminder  that  some  households  at  least  would 
be  as  well  without  the  dog.  Still,  of  recent  years,  the 
number  of  dogs  kept  has  been  very  marked,  and  what 
is  more  while  some  varieties  are  less  common  than  they 
once  were  others  have  come  into  favour.  The  dog 
show,  an  institution  of  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
helps  us  to  understand  how  many  varieties  there  are, 
and  Mr.  Rawdon  Lee  enables  the  curious  to  under- 
stand all  about  them  in  the  new  edition  of  his  exhaustive 
work.  Mr.  Lee  does  not  write  about  the  management, 
feeding  or  doctoring  of  dogs  ;  but  treats  only  of  the 
history  of  the  different  breeds  with  their  points  and  gives 
sundry  anecdotes  in  connexion  with  them.  He  has  also 
written  on  sporting  dogs  and  collies,  and  those  who 
know  his  work  on  fox-terriers  must  have  found  the 
show  of  smooth  and  wire-haired  fox-terriers  which 
has  taken  place  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  during 
the  week  the  more  interesting  for  their  reading.  The 
fox-terrier  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  dog  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  compliment  to  him  that  the  class  of 
persons  who  attend  his  shows  is  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  to  be  found  at  other  dog  exhibitions.  The 
judging  of  the  terriers  brought  out  one  rather  curious 
point.  Mr.  Robert  Vicary,  joint  master  with  Mr. 
Singer  of  the  South  Devon  Foxhounds,  was  one  of  the 
judges,  and  he  rather  favoured  the  larger  sized  and  more 
powerful  specimens,  as  being  useful  in  his  hunting 
country ;  whereas  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hogg,  in  his 
liking  for  smaller  dogs,  passed  over  several  good 
winners  in  his  search  for  the  ideal,  being  of  opinion  that 
large  terriers  are  not  useful  for  work.  In  years  now 
gone  by,  Charles  Littleworth,  huntsman  to  the  late 
Lord  Portsmouth,  in  the  Eggesford  country,  was  a 
well-known  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  fox-terriers,  and 
at  the  recent  show  it  was  quite  in  the  fitness  of  things 
that  a  capital  working  dog  should  have  been  shown  by 
Fred  Holland,  huntsman  to  the  Bedale  pack  in  York- 
shire. 

We  scarcely  need  Mr.  Lee  to  tell  us  that  the  dog 
fancier  has  not  adorned  everything  which  he  has 
touched  ;  in  fact,  in  connexion  with  most  kinds  of 
live  stock  the  fancier  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  harm,  and  by  some  great  good  fortune  the  horse 
is  about  the  only  animal  which  is  never  bred  for 
points  other  than  those  which  for  harness  or  saddle 
purposes  he  should  possess.  Some  cattle-breeders 
have  neglected  milking  and  meat-producing  qualities 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  points  ;  the  poultry  fancier 
breeding  for  plumage  only  did  his  best  to  make  good 
tabic  poultry  somewhat  rare,  and  we  have  only  to  look 
at  our  British  bulldog  to  see  what  the  fancy  has 
clone  for  him.  "Time  is  known  to  play  grim  jokes 
with  historical  monuments,"  writes  Mr.  Lee,  "  but  it 
probably  has  never  burlesqued  anything  more  than  it 
has  our  national  emblem,  the  British  bulldog."  Pre- 
sumably the  bulldog  was  encouraged  for  the  purpose 
of  baiting  bulls  and  bears,  and  even  horses,  though 
whether  the  dog's  which  took  part  in  these  brutal  ex- 

1  "A  I  lisloiy  and  Description  of  the  Modern  I  )oi;s  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (Non-fporting  Division).''  liy  Kawdon  li.  Lee.  The 
illustration,  by  Arthur  Wardlc  tad  K.  Hi  Moore.  London:  Horace 
Cox.  iH<)<). 


hibitions  were  not  crossbred  is  a  moot  point  ;  but  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  when  Wombwell,  the 
menagerist,  allowed  his  old  lion  Wallace  to  take  part 
in  a  so-called  fight,  not  one  of  the  dogs  pitted  against 
him  was  of  the  pure  bulldog  breed.  To-day  the  bulldog 
is,  away  from  the  show  bench,  a  rather  pitiable  object, 
and  the  very  last  thing  he  would  care  to  do  would  be 
to  fight ;  in  fact  he  could  not  were  he  ever  so  pug- 
naciously inclined,  for  there  are  plenty  of  bulldogs 
which  could  not  walk  three  miles  without  difficulty,  and 
we  learn  from  "  Modern  Dogs  "  that  on  a  walking  match 
being  made  between  two  bulldogs,  one  of  them  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  contest  through  sheer  in- 
capacity after  going  for  about  two  miles. 

Some  of  the  specialist  clubs,  in  addition  to  setting 
forth  the  characteristics  required  of  the  particular 
breed  they  favour,  have  drawn  up  a  scale  of  points, 
setting  out  the  number  of  marks  for,  say,  height  and 
substance  of  body,  skull,  tail,  and  so  on,  these 
tables  being  presumably  for  the  guidance  of  judges 
at  shows.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  tells  us 
that  he  who  would  ride  a  perfect  mule  must  go  afoot,  and 
on  the  same  principle  he  who  would  keep  a  perfect  dog 
had  better  keep  a  cat  to  cry  mew,  for  it  would  puzzle  a 
judge  at  a  show  to  discover  the  best  dog  in  a  class  by 
awarding  marks  for  points.  It  must  be  purely  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  whether  the  superlative  excellence 
of  a  dog's  coat  or  skull  atones  for  shortcomings  in  the 
matter  of  feet  and  legs.  This  judging  by  points  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  inducing  those  who  breed  for 
show  to  attempt  exaggerations  to  the  disregard  of  the 
more  useful  qualities  of  the  dog,  and  this  is  evidently 
Mr.  Lee's  opinion.  Then,  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Edwardes-Ker,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  writing  on 
the  old  English  bob-tailed  sheep-dog,  says  "  Fortunately 
for  his  admirers  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
since  his  introduction  to  the  show  ring  for  the  enervat- 
ing effects  of  consanguinity,  and  its  concomitant 
thousand  ills,  to  have  become  apparent  ;  but  so  surely 
as  exaggerated  show-points  are  bred  for  exclusively, 
irrespective  of  the  high  order  of  intelligence  and  robust 
health  for  which  this  dog  has  been  for  ever  famous, 
and  to  which  he  may  even  owe  his  very  existence,  so 
surely  will  these  grand  characteristics  disappear  before 
the  prevailing  overwhelming  wave  of  in-breeding."  It 
is  to  the  fancy  that  we  owed  the  cropping  of  the  ears  of 
bull-terriers  and  other  mutilations  ;  but  against  this 
Mr.  Lee  sets  his  face,  while  the  Kennel  Club  have  de- 
creed that  mutilation  and  "  fakings  "  generally  shall 
disqualify  a  dog  from  winning  at  any  show  held  under 
their  rules. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  Dalmatian 
dogs  were  common  enough  with  carriage  people,  and 
in  even  the  busiest  thoroughfares  they  could  be  seen 
running  under  the  carriages  ;  but  since  vehicles  have 
been  so  much  lowered  the  Dalmatian  is  not  so  common 
in  our  streets  as  he  once  was,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Italian  greyhound.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dutch 
Schipperke  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  ten 
years  :  the  Japanese  spaniel,  though  exhibited  at  a  show 
in  London  nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  found  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  so  are  Pomeranians  and  other  varieties  of 
foreign  dogs. 


IN  DUBLIN. 

TRAVELLING  by  night  always  induces  a  vague 
sense  of  romance,  even  if  one  be  not  bent  on  so- 
romantic  an  errand  as  was  mine — to  see  and  describe  the 
revival  of  a  certain  form  of  beauty  in  a  land  that  is 
known  to  be  a  land  of  tears  and  dreams.  And  so,, 
when  I  saw  through  the  dawn's  mist  the  blurred  coast 
of  Ireland,  my  heart  was  strung  to  a  high,  vague  pitch 
of  exaltation.  When  I  disembarked,  there  seemed  to 
me  a  rather  crude  bathos  in  the  cry  of  "  Express  ! 
Nation  !  Freeman's !  "  briskly  uttered  b\  an  early 
hawker.  However,  the  man  had  a  persuasive-  brogue, 
and  1  bought  bis  wares.  A  glance  down  the  column* 
reminded  me  sharply  that  I  was  in  a  land  whose  tears 
and  dreams  have  always  a  supplement  of  wigs  on  the 
green.  I  should  hear  "voices,  voices,"  no  doubt,  and 
the  "sound  of  a' silver  harp-string,"  all  in  good 
time  ;  but  whoops  and  blows  were  the  first  sounds  that 
came  to  me.     Here  was  a  furious  protest  from  the 
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■  Catholic  students  of  the  Royal  University  "  against 
"  Mr.  Yeats'  slanderous  caricature  of  the  Irish  peasant. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  seek  the  goodwill  of  England,  but  we 
object  to  be  made  the  butt  of  her  bitter  contempt." 
Here  was  Cardinal  Logue,  who,  "judging  by  these 
extracts,"  had  "  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  Irish 
Catholic  audience  which  could  sit  out  such  a  play  must 
have  sadly  degenerated,  both  in  religion  and  patriotism." 
(Pleasant,  to  findthat  Irish  Cardinals  and  English  Bishops 
have  one  habit  in  common,  at  least  !)  Here,  too,  was  a 
vitriolic  telegram  from  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
(Strange,  that  Mr.  Yeats  in  luring  down  the  Sheogue  from 
the  hill-side,  had  also  evoked  a  fiery  spirit  from  the 
shades  of  1880  !)  I  confess  that  I  was  altogether 
startled.  A  little  play,  written  by  a  poet  for  no  sake 
but  that  of  beauty,  with  no  aim  in  history  or  theology — 
and  then,  in  a  jiffey,  the  green  covered  with  wigs  ! 
Dublin  resounding  with  protests  that  no  Irish  peasant 
was  ever  so  degraded  as  to  barter  his  soul  for  bread, 
and  that  it  is  impious  to  suggest  that  "the  Virgin 
has  dropped  asleep "  in  time  of  famine  !  Well  !  one 
must  take  the  Irish  as  they  are — that  is  no  hard- 
ship, for  they  are  always  loveable — and  one  must 
not  be  shocked  to  find  them  gratifying  their  eternal 
instinct  for  a  shindy  even  over  a  little,  delicate, 
remote  work  of  art  like  the  "  Countess  Cathleen."  Nor 
should  one  deduce  from  the  present  shindy  that  the 
Irish  have  no  aesthetic  sense,  any  more  than  one  should 
see  in  the  old  custom  of  the  "  wake  "  a  sign  that  they 
are  deficient  in  natural  feeling. 

In  writing  the  "  Countess  Cathleen"  and  in  starting 
the  "  Irish  Literary  Theatre,"  Mr.  Yeats'  aim  has  been 
to  see  whether  beauty  be  not,  after  all,  possible  on  the 
stage.  Everyone  who  cares  about  the  stage  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  him,  whatever  the  outcome  of  his  experi- 
ment If  I  were  asked  what  were  the  two  elements 
furthest  to  seek  in  the  modern  commercial  drama,  I  should 
have  my  answer  pat:  "  truth  and  beauty."  I  should, 
however,  hasten  to  admit  that  there  is  some  consider- 
able attempt  at  the  former  element.  In  recent  years, 
dramatists  have  been  educating  themselves  to  attain  in 
their  work,  and  their  audiences  to  demand  in  it,  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  realities  of  life  and  character. 
In  that  respect,  there  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  an 
improvement  of  the  ordinary  drama.  It  is  along  that 
line  that  ordinary  drama  will  progress,  and  I,  as  an 
habitual  critic  (and,  in  my  little  way,  would-be  reformer) 
of  such  drama,  have  therefore  tried  always  to  lay  stress 
on  the  importance  of  truth.  About  beauty  I  have  said 
nothing.  To  say  anything  about  it,  could  have  served 
no  practical  purpose ;  for  there  is  no  faintest  effort 
among  ordinary  modern  dramatists  to  attain  any  kind  of 
beauty.  In  the  ordinary  modern  theatre,  beauty  begins 
and  ends  with  the  face  of  the  leading-lady.  It  is  useless 
for  a  critic  to  try  to  awaken  in  the  objects  of  his  criticism 
a  sense  which  simply  does  not  exist  in  them — he  need 
but  urge  them  to  a  better  use  of  the  senses  they  have. 
"But,"  someone  may  object,  "truth  and  beauty  are 
indivisible.  You  cannot  have  the  one  without  the 
other.  If  Maeterlinck's  characters  were  not  true,  his 
plays  would  not  be  beautiful.  Because  Ibsen's  cha- 
racters are  real,  his  plays  are  beautiful."  That  is  mere 
pedantry.  What,  in  exact  metaphysics,  are  the  relations 
of  beauty  and  truth  to  each  other,  is  a  question  about 
which  I  care  nothing  ;  and  Keats'  famous  line — 

"  Beauty  is  truth,*  truth  beauty"  § 

*  "  What  is  truth  .?"  Pilate.       §  Define  beauty.    M.  B. 

—does  not  help  anyone  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  what 
either  really  is.  I  use  the  two  words  in  their  rough  and 
ready  significance.  And  I  maintain  that  the  beauty  of 
Maeterlinck's  work  is  due,  not  to  his  capacity  for 
creating  true  characters,  but  to  his  treatment  of 
them  from  a  standpoint  of  beauty  ;  also,  that  Ibsen's 
modern  plays  are  none  the  less  ugly  for  their 
unerring  truth.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  artist  to  create  beauty  if  he  take  so  ugly 
an  age  as  this  for  his  background  ;  nay,  that  it  is 
impossible  even  for  an  artist  living  in  a  beautiful  age  to 
create  beauty  if  he  take  his  own  age  for  background. 
Athens  was  not  ugly,  nor  was  London  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  ;  yet  both  Shakespeare  and  vEschylus,  in 
quest  of  beauty,  put  their  puppets  into  an  age  either 
fabulous  or  bygone.    Beauty  seems  always  something 


remote  from  the  stress  of  common  life.  Though 
it  may  exist  in  such  life,  it  can  be  conceived  only 
as  at  a  distance.  The  greater  the  distance,  the 
clearlier  can  it  be  conceived.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Maeterlinck  billets  his  figures  on  some 
castle  that  never  existed  or  perhaps  existed  "nowhere 
once."  And  it  is  for  that  reason,  also,  Mr.  Yeats  has 
laid  his  play  "in  Ireland,  and  in  old  times."  It  was 
inevitable  that  Mr.  Yeats  should  choose  Ireland  as  the 
scene,  even  had  he  known  that  Irishmen  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  treat  the  play  as  a  contribution  to  history. 
But,  so  far  as  his  play  is  concerned,  I  see  no  essential 
reason  why  the  scene  should  have  been  laid  anywhere 
really  on  the  map.  Perhaps  that  is  because  I  am  not 
an  Irishman  ?  To  an  Irishman,  perhaps,  Mr.  Yeats' 
play  may  seem  steeped  in  national  character.  To  me  it 
seems  merely  a  beautiful  poem  about  some  men  and 
women. 

Rather,  I  should  have  said  a  play  about  a  woman. 
The  Countess  Cathleen  learns  that  her  peasants  are 
selling  to  two  demons  their  souls  for  bread.  That  she 
may  save  them,  she  sells  all  that  she  has,  and  distributes 
the  gold.  But  that  sacrifice  is  not  enough.  The 
hunger  is  still  in  the  land,  and  still  the  demons  are 
driving  their  bargains.  At  last,  the  Countess  Cathleen 
gives  the  demons  her  own  soul  to  redeem  the  rest.  She 
dies.  Comes  an  angel,  telling  the  peasants  that  their 
lady  is 

"  passing  to  the  floor  of  peace 
And  Mary  of  the  seven  times  wounded  heart 
Has  kissed  her  lips,  and  the  long  blessed  hair 
Has  fallen  on  her  face  ;  the  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed, 
The  Shadow  of  Shadows  on  the  deed  alone." 

Logically,  this  conclusion  of  the  play  cannot  be  de- 
fended. It  is  also,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  drama.  A 
sacrifice  that  turns  out  to  be  no  sacrifice  at  all  loses 
most  of  its  pathos,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Countess 
Cathleen's  action  is  inevitably  cheapened  for  us  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  saved  its  consequence.  Even 
in  a  commercial  theatre  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
dramatist  to  invent  at  all  costs  a  "  happy  ending."  That 
Mr.  Yeats  has  invented  one  for  the  "  Countess  Cathleen," 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  irony.  However,  it  is 
the  only  fault  I  find  with  him.  For  the  rest,  he  has 
written  a  poem  of  exquisite  and  moving  beauty.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  he  is  a  dramatist  in  the  sense  in  which 
Maeterlinck  is  a  dramatist.  He  is  so  far  a  dramatist  that 
he  can  tell  things  simply  and  clearly  in  dramatic  form. 
But  he  is,  pre-eminently,  a  poet ;  and  for  him  words,  and 
the  ordering  of  words,  are  always  the  chief  care  and 
delight.  His  verses,  more  than  the  verses  of  any  other 
modern  poet,  seem  made  to  be  chanted  ;  and  it  is, 
I  fancy,  this  peculiar  vocal  quality  of  his  work,  rather 
than  any  keen  sense  of  drama,  that  has  drawn  him 
into  writing  for  the  stage.  It  is  this  peculiar  quality, 
also,  which  differentiates  the  "Countess  Cathleen" 
from  that  intolerable  thing,  the  ordinary  "poet's  play." 
Miss  May  Whitty  as  the  Countess,  and  Miss  Florence 
Farr  as  a  Bard,  and  Miss  Anna  Mather  as  a  Nurse,  all 
delivered  the  verses  well,  giving  to  them  the  full 
measure  of  their  music  ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  have 
found  in  a  theatre  more  aesthetic  pleasure  than 
I  found  in  listening  to  them.  I  wish  that  the 
rest  of  the  performers  had  been  so  good  as  these  three 
ladies.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  terrified  amateurs. 
Yet  even  they,  with  all  their  nervousness  and  lack  of 
skill,  could  not  quite  obscure  the  beauty  of  the  verses 
assigned  to  them.  Despite  them,  and  despite  the  little 
cramped  stage  and  the  scenery  which  was  as  tawdry  as 
it  should  have  been  dim,  I  was,  from  first  to  last,  con- 
scious that  a  beautiful  play  was  being  enacted.  And  I 
felt  that  I  had  not  made  a  journey  in  vain. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  left  space  in  which  to  write  of 
the  other  play  presented  by  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre 
—Mr.  Martyn's  "  Heather  Field."  Not  long  ago,  this 
play  was  published  as  a  book,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
George  Moore,  and  was  more  or  less  vehemently  dis- 
paraged by  the  critics.  Knowing  that  it  was  to  be  pro- 
duced later  in  Dublin,  and  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to 
dogmatise  about  a  play  till  one  sees  it  acted,  I  confined 
myself  to  a  very  mild  disparagement  of  it.  Now  that  I 
have  seen  it  acted,  I  am  sorry  that  I  disparaged  it  at 
all.    It  turns  out  to  be  a  very  powerful  play  indeed. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  may  add  that  it  has 
achieved  a  really  popular  success  in  Dublin — a  success 
which  must  be  almost  embarrassing  to  the  founders  of  a 
Literary  Theatre.  Max. 

SIR  WILLIAM  RICHMOND'S  APOLOGY. 

THE  "Times"  of  last  Saturday  contained  Sir  William 
Richmond's  apology  for  his  doings  at  S.  Paul's. 
Our  contemporary  has  very  properly  given  space 
ungrudgingly  to  this  rather  corpulent  letter  revealing 
as  it  does  a  complacency  of  mind  that  calls  for  a  sober- 
ing check  from  without.  Writing  at  a  distance  from 
London  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  response  it  may 
have  already  provoked,  but  as  the  Saturday  Review  has 
made  a  business  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  keeping 
the  main  issues  in  this  affair  unencumbered,  it  is  desir- 
able to  continue  the  task  now  that  the  decorator  himself 
has  come  to  reconfuse  them.  Mr.  Stillman  has  been 
patiently  drawing  a  red  herring  or  two  across  the  trail  ; 
here  comes  a  wagon-load. 

The  defence  is  not  without  ingenuity.  From  the  first 
in  this  enterprise  Sir  William  Richmond  has  shown 
himself  an  adept  in  dazzling  untechnical  audiences 
by  a  display  of  learning  whose  reality  I  have  no  wish 
to  dispute.  Lectures  on  the  technique  of  mosaic, 
on  the  theory  of  decoration,  and  so  forth  have 
given  him  the  reputation  he  strangely  enjoys  in 
non-artistic  circles  of  being  a  great  decorative  artist. 
In  giving  this  last  display  he  is  too  modest  ; 
he  disclaims  speech  and  writing  as  his  medium  ; 
he  uses  both  with  remarkable  effect.  He  has  hyp- 
notised clergy,  ladies,  and  the  small  fry  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  with  disquisitions  on  what,  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  painting,  we  should  expect  to  have 
dismissed  as  "mere  technique."  We  salute  the 
lecturer  and  theorist,  but  resolutely  bring  him  back  to 
the  question  of  the  merit  and  appropriateness  of  his 
own  designs.  Posterity,  he  tells  us,  will  regard  them 
with  sympathy  ;  from  all  the  indications  one  is  very 
much  afraid  he  is  right  ;  but  his  contemporaries  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  cannot  abide  them. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  linger  over  this  last  display 
of  technical  lore.  The  learning  is  after  all  not  so  very 
recondite.  A  few  hours  spent  with  diligence  over 
familiar  works  of  reference  like  Perrot  and  Chipiez  or 
Viollet-le-Duc's  dictionary  would  enable  Mr.  Stillman 
himself  to  make  a  respectable  show  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  the  coloured  decorations  of  antiquity,  and 
perhaps  even  guard  that  cautious,  but  not  cautious 
enough,  gentleman  from  describing  the  mosaics  at  S. 
Paul's  as  Byzantine.  Sir  William  Richmond  has  also, 
it  appears,  been  a  traveller  and  student  in  many  coun- 
tries. Well  !  so  have  many  of  his  critics  ;  but  no  one 
need  stir  from  London  to  see  how  bad  the  decorations 
at  S.  Paul's  are,  how  little  study  and  travel  avail  to  give 
the  genius  of  design  to  the  ordinary  man. 

Let  us  put  aside  then  all  this  learning  which 
establishes  the  fact,  disputed  by  no  one,  that  coloured 
decoration  of  interiors  and  coloured  treatment  of  stone 
have  been  more  common  than  not  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  Sir  William's  next  ingenious  step  is  to 
treat  his  critics  as  opponents  of  colour  in  the  decoration 
of  buildings.  Finding  the  architects  against  him  to  a 
man  apparently,  except  his  wonderful  colleague  at 
S.  Paul's,  he  says  "You  are  pedantical  purists  who 
think  cold  stone  is  classical."  And  finding  all  the 
people  who  have  eyes  and  nerves  also  against  him  he 
says  to  them  in  effect  "  You  are  puritanical,  quakerish 
drab-minded  persons  who  cannot  bear  to  see  S.  Paul's 
made  bright  and  jolly  and  cosy."  To  this  the  answer 
of  the  majority  of  his  critics  will  be,  "My  dear  sir, 
not  at  all.  You  are  the  theorist  ;  your  theory  is 
beautiful,  but  your  decoration  is  detestable.  We  do  not 
object  to  colour  in  buildings,  but  we  do  very  much 
prefer  S.  Paul's  plain  with  its  sober  beauty  of  stone  to 
S.  Paul's  as  chopped  up  and  coloured  by  you."  And 
they  might  add  that  the  modern  delight  in  the  old 
stone  of  buildings,  coloured  by  time,  is  a  special  delight 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself.  One  cannot 
avoid  a  suspicion  that  Gothic  buildings  have  frequently 
been  the  gainers  by  the  decay  of  their  colour,  and 
certainly  modern  restorations  like  the  terrible  work  at 
the  Sainte  Chapclle  do  not  weaken  the  suspicion.  But 


granted  that  we  should  like  to  see  S.  Paul's  completed 
with  colour  as  Wren  intended,  what  a  mighty  jump  it 
is  to  the  proposition  that  Sir  William  Richmond  should 
add  the  colour  !  Would  that  gentleman,  if  he  found  a 
cartoon  for  a  picture  by  Raphael  left  uncoloured,  or, 
not  to  put  the  case  more  strongly  than  we  need,  if  he 
found  a  drawing  by  Poussin  in  that  condition,  would 
he  argue:  "The  Egyptians,  the  Italians,  the  Moors 
were  fond  of  colour,  Poussin  was  clever  enough  to 
like  colour  in  his  own  limited  way,"  and  sit  down 
and  dab  the  drawing  over  with  spots  of  bright 
colour  and  tinsel  such  as  he,  Sir  William,  loves, 
and  Poussin  would  certainly  have  hated  ?  He  would 
not  do  this  to  a  drawing,  why  treat  a  building  with 
less  respect?  Sir  William,  like  the  rest 'of  us,  has 
had  a  respect  for  modern  buildings,  if  they  are  Gothic, 
drubbed  into  him  by  Ruskin,  Morris  and  other  voices, 
raised  too  late.  He  takes  our  side  in  such  cases  ;  has 
he  a  right,  because  he  likes  Palladian  architecture  less, 
to  treat  it  with  smaller  consideration  ?  As  for  the 
coldness  he  alleges  in  work  of  this  period  he  must  be 
reminded  that  genius,  even  as  great  as  Wren's,  works 
with  a  dye  of  the  time  marked  upon  it.  Milton,  the 
great  poet  of  that  age,  was  a  Puritan  ;  do  we  revise  his 
verses  in  the  spirit  of  a  merrier  time  ?  And  are  we  to 
have  no  tolerance  for  the  same  spirit  of  plain  austerity 
in  the  solemn  preaching  house  of  Wren  ?  No  one  will 
gainsay  Sir  William's  right  to  go  and  "  make  a  little 
heaven  of  his  own  "  elsewhere.  We  prefer  what  he 
considers  infernal  to  his  notions  of  Paradise. 

But  Sir  William  Richmond,  assured  by  the  architects 
that  he  is  spoiling  Wren's  design,  breaks  away  from 
them  with  an  astounding  claim.  He  is  one  of  those 
painters,  it  appears,  who  practise  an  art  superior  to 
architecture  because  it  embraces  both  architecture  and 
painting.  These  arts,  too  long  divorced,  are  again 
being  re-united,  and  the  architects  are  to  be  put  in  their 
places.  Which  of  us  is  dreaming  ?  Did  Sir  William 
build  S.  Paul's,  is  he  the  author  of  any  building  he  can 
point  us  to  as  a  pledge  of  this  claim,  has  he  persuaded 
any  brother  craftsman  to  entrust  to  him  the  decoration 
of  any  considerable  modern  building  ? 

But  this  claim  forces  us  to  press  the  question  further 
home.  Architects  and  others  in  this  discussion  have 
tried  to  let  Sir  William  Richmond  off  easily,  saying  We 
cannot  bear  Sir  William's  treatment  of  architecture,  but 
of  course  he  is  a  good  painter  in  his  own  line.  If  Sir 
William  proposes  to  take,  on  this  indulgence,  the  airs 
of  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Bramante,  a  Raphael,  a  Peruzzi, 
men  who  gave  the  world  pledges  of  their  power  in  both 
the  arts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  closer  into  his 
credentials  as  a  painter.  There  are  three  portraits 
from  his  hand  now  on  exhibition  in  London.  What 
position  would  be  assigned  to  him  in  his  own  special 
art  by  painters  of  authority  ?  Would  he  not  be  classed 
as  a  follower  at  a  great  distance,  in  draughtsmanship 
and  painting,  of  men  of  minor  rank  like  Leighton? 
If  this  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think  the  judgment  will  be 
challenged,  we  can  measure  with  some  exactitude  this 
painter's  claim  to  do  as  he  will  with  S.  Paul's,  to 
approach  the  work  of  a  great  architect  on  the  strength 
of  his  position  among  painters.  This  is  how  the  situa- 
tion works  out.  Alfred  Stevens,  the  one  Englishman 
of  our  century  who  was  competent  in  the  three  arts  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  the  artist  who,  as 
by  fire,  might  be  admitted  to  work  with  Wren,  made  a 
project  for  the  decoration  of  the  Dome  of  S.  Paul's  care- 
fully based  on  the  ideas  and  indications  of  its  architect. 
This  design  appears  to  have  interested  the  authorities  of 
S.  Paul's  as  little  as  the  completion  of  the  Duke's  monu- 
ment. Then  Leighton  came  upon  the  scene,  an  admirer 
of  Stevens,  a  follower  at  about  the  same  distance  as  lies 
between  himself  and  Sir  William  Richmond,  a  Stevens 
for  use  in  drawing-rooms.  Stevens'  design,  watered 
down  by  Leighton  and  his  colleague,  was  nearly  diluted 
enough  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  Chapter  and  its 
advisers,  but  after  debate  and  exhibition  and  trial  of 
models  even  this  version  proved  too  strong.  Last  comes 
the  follower  of  the  follower,  a  Leighton  or  Burne-Jones 
for  the  use  of  Chapters.  lie  is  taken  to  their  aims,  no 
difficulties  are  made  about  his  doing  as  he  likes,  there 
is  exhibition  of  models,  he  contravenes  the  idea  of 
Wren,  and  criticism  is  resented  when  the  results  are 
publicly  shown. 

Paris-.  D.  S.  M. 
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THE  OPERA. 

ON  Monday  night  Covent  Garden  opened  for  the 
season  with  absolutely  the  worst  rendering  of 
"  Lohengrin "  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  heard — 
heaven  knows  how  many  dreary  times  ! — the  fatuous 
Italian  version,  with  a  Lohengrin  from  Bond  Street  and 
an  Elsa  out  of  an  Empire  ballet.  Two  years  ago  I 
heard — unluckily  only  once — Seidl's  truly  noble,  strong, 
healthy  and  beautiful  version.  Not  until  Monday 
evening  did  the  fates  inflict  on  me  the  modern  German 
maudlin,  sentimental  version  with  an  Elsa  who  was 
simply  a  glorified  hausfrau  with  a  pretty  voice.  1  have 
heard  Italian  choruses  and  English  choruses,  choruses 
that  made  you  weep  and  choruses  that  made  you  laugh  ; 
but  Monday  night  brought  a  chorus  utterly  bad,  bad 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  a  chorus  that  made  you 
laugh  and  cry  at  once.  I  have  had  to  sit  out  operas  that 
bored  me  to  extinction  ;  but  I  shall  always  remember 
the  second  act  of  "Lohengrin,"  as  it  was  given  on 
Monday,  as  the  most  tiresome  and  exasperating  act  of 
any  opera  I  have  ever  had  to  endure.  It  might  have 
been  an  excellent  performance.  Frau  Mottl,  if  not  a 
great  singer  nor  in  the  least  an  actress,  has  a  charming 
voice  and  looks  sufficiently  like  Elsa  to  pass.  David 
Bispham  was  Telramund.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  Lohen- 
grin. Mottl  conducted.  There  was  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  the  band  would  be  worse  than  in  previous 
years.  But  everything  was  spoiled,  first,  by  that 
preposterous,  brutal  chorus  ;  second,  by  Mottl's  con- 
ducting. 

Mottl  has  been  given  such  constant  praise  in  these 
columns  that  no  one  will  imagine  that  I  looked  for 
faults  in  him  on  this  occasion,  nor  that  I  went  to  the 
opera  prejudiced  against  his  reading.  On  the  contrary, 
I  went  anticipating  something  very  fine  indeed.  But 
every  point  in  the  first  act  was  allowed  to  slide  by  in  a 
shockingly  perfunctory  way  ;  the  band,  too,  was  allowed 
to  play  roughly  and  carelessly  ;  and  several  passages 
were  simply  shamelessly  botched.  The  chorus  was  of 
course  responsible  for  many  of  these  botches ;  with 
such  a  chorus  howling  just  as  it  pleased  on  the  stage, 
no  merely  human  conductor  could  have  kept  his  men 
together  :  a  demi-god  could  not  have  done  it.  But  in 
the  second  act  the  chorus  could  not  be  blamed.  Here 
Mottl  and  Mottl  alone  was  responsible.  Nearly  from 
the  beginning  of  the  act  he  took  all  the  music  twice  too 
slow.  The  result  was  that  the  singers  (needing  breath 
sometimes)  could  not  sing  with  him  ;  all  the  more 
rhythmical  portions  of  the  music  lost  their  point  ;  many 
of  the  gorgeous  melodies — such  as  the  one  first  sung 
by  Elsa  and  repeated  by  the  orchestra  as  she  leads 
Ortrud  into  the  house — were  stretched  out  until  their 
backs  seemed  to  break  ;  and  finally,  the  drama  moved 
so  slowly  forward  that  one  was  utterly  wearied  long 
before  the  end.  I  do  not  understand  this  curious 
passion  of  Mottl's  for  dragging  things.  I  can  under- 
stand a  conductor  occasionally  becoming  too  slow  in 
such  a  melody  as  the  finale  of  "  Tristan  ;  "  but  in  such  a 
chorus  as  that  of  the  men-at-arms  in  "Lohengrin" 
when  the  trumpets  call  them — a  chorus  that  positively 
bounces  and  jumps  with  energy — there  is  no  reason  or 
excuse.  The  thing  clamours  to  be  hurried  jubilantly 
along— even  the  chorus  tried  to  get  away  at  something 
like  the  usual  pace  and  in  the  end  nearly  succeeded  ; 
but  Mottl  obstinately  stuck  to  his  plan  of  making  it  a 
long-drawn  cantabile  melody,  which  it  is  not  and  never 
can  be.  And  when  he  did  get  a  cantabile  melody,  such  as 
the  wonderful  one  I  have  just  referred  to,  he  played  it  so 
slowly  as  to  rob  it  of  all  its  rhythmical  swing.  This,  I  say, 
was  curious  ;  but  it  was  still  more  curious  to  me  to  hear 
the  proceeding  approved  of  by  my  German  friends. 
That  it  was  utterly  inartistic — as  inartistic  as  playing 
the  music  twice  too  fast — never  occurred  to  them.  In- 
deed it  seems  as  if  exaggeration  of  the  tempi  to  the 
point  of  distorting  every  tune  out  of  shape  was  quite 
a  Christian  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  If 
some  hapless  Italian  were  to  mount  the  conductor's 
desk  and  rush  through  "  Lohengrin  "  in  half  the  usual 
time,  every  German,  and  especially  every  Wagnerian, 
in  the  theatre  would  be  furious.  But  when  Mottl  spun 
out  the  second  act  to  nearly  double  the  usual  time  his 
misdeed  was  glorified  into  a  deed  of  artistic  heroism — 
he  dares  to  do  it,  say  the  German  Wagnerians  ! 


But  for  this  and  the  chorus,  the  rendering  might  have 
been  good.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  by  no  means  highly 
delightful  when  he  first  appeared  ;  but  afterwards  he  sang 
finely  and  acted  reasonably.  After  so  much  stupidity 
and  affectation  one  learns  to  love  doubly  simplicity  and 
intelligence  in  a  musical  actor  ;  and  Jean  was  simple 
and  intelligent,  and  his  magnificent  voice — surely  the 
most  magnificent  tenor  voice  there  has  ever  been — told 
with  glorious  effect.  Mr.  Bispham  was  intelligent  — 
almost  too  intelligent— but  by  no  means  simple.  He 
irritates  me  indeed  with  a  number  of  affectations  which 
perhaps  he  will  throw  off  when  he  is  told  of  them.  He 
is  at  bottom  of  course  a  singularly  fine  artist,  but  he 
refines  and  refines,  and  adds  subtlety  to  subtlety,  until 
the  clear  picture  of  the  man  he  is  playingdisappears  under 
a  mass  of  superfluous  detail.  His  Telramund  used  to  be 
magnificent ;  but  now  he  has  actually  ceased  to  be  Telra- 
mund. His  Telramund  was  fierce,  barbaric,  simple- 
minded  ;  now  he  is  highly  cultured  with  the  culture  of 
Boston,  he  is  courteous,  he  is  tame.  I  almost  said  he 
was  becoming  an  Italian  tenor,  with  an  eye  on  the  great 
ladies  in  the  boxes.  But  Mr.  Bispham  is  not  quite 
that ;  and  he  can  easily  go  back  again  to  what  he 
was,  if  only  he  will  take  a  little  thought,  and  remember 
that  London  is  not  New  York.  In  common  justice 
I  must  say  that  his  singing  was  perfect  throughout 
and  showed  that  he  will  never  cease  to  be  an  artist, 
however  hard  he  may  try.  I  hope,  however,  that  he 
will  not  try  any  further.  As  for  Frau  Mottl,  she  sang 
charmingly,  but  she  over-acted,  if  one  may  say 
so,  without  acting  at  all.  To  pray  to  Heaven 
with  fervour  is  one  thing  ;  to  grin  at  Heaven  in 
her  prayer  is  another.  She  was  altogether  too  senti- 
mental, too  haus-frauish,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
knowing.  Madame  Schumann-Heink  did  very  well  ; 
but  she  made  a  slight  mistake.  She  made  up  for,  and 
acted  and  sang,  Erda  out  of  the  "  Rhinegold."  Still, 
she  managed  to  approximate  to  the  notes  written  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  which  is  more  than  the  common  German 
Ortrud  does.  I  suppose  the  Germans  ought  to  feel 
"  Lohengrin  "  more  truly  than  a  mere  Englishman  can; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Germanised  "  Lohen- 
grin "  is  intolerable.  Anyhow,  it  was  quite  intolerable 
on  Monday  night ;  the  opera  could  not  have  opened  less 
auspiciously  than  with  such  a  ragged,  shabby,  senti- 
mental performance.  Yet  I  must  add  that  the  scenery 
was  not  ragged  ;  and  that  the  lighting  showed  that  the 
management  had  experienced  an  unmistakeable  access 
of  common  sense.  Of  the  rendering  of  "Tristan,"  I 
have  only  time  this  week  to  say  that  it  was  in 
every  way  excellent.  Mottl  conducted  superbly,  and 
showed  that  he  must  have  been  controlled  by  some  imp 
of  mischief  on  Monday  ;  Jean  de  Reszke  was  uniformly 
magnificent  ;  van  Rooy  was  more  than  merely  a  good 
Kurwenal ;  Schumann-Heink's  Brangane  was  as  good 
as  her  Erda,  or  Ortrud,  was  poor  ;  the  new-comer, 
Madame  Litvinne,  was  at  least  a  passable  Isolde ; 
and  the  scenery  was  exquisite. 

The  opening  of  the  London  Musical  Festival  was 
good.  Of  course  Mr.  Wood  played  the  Tschaikowsky 
Pathetic  symphony,  and  of  course  he  played  it  well, 
though  not  so  well  as  he  has  played  it  before.  At  the 
second  afternoon  concert  Ysaye  played  the  Mendels- 
sohn violin  concerto  divinely.  I  had  hugely  admired 
Lady  Hallo's  playing  of  Bruch's  concerto  in  G  minor. 
Her  tone  was  noble  and  brilliant  ;  her  intonation,  even 
in  the  most  rapid  passages,  was  always  deadly  accurate  ; 
one  felt  her  phrasing  to  be  the  result  of  high  musician- 
ship, high  intelligence,  and  deep  and  sincere  feeling. 
But  Ysaye  eclipsed  her.  His  was  not  only  the  finest 
reading  of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  I  remember  :  it 
also  made  one  think  the  concerto  the  finest  violin 
concerto  written.  Of  course  it  is  not,  though  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  work.  J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

ATTENTION  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week 
has  been  almost  monopolised  by  the  Settlement,  the 
past  account  having  been  a  generally  unfavourable  one 
so  far  as  concerned  operators  for  the  rise.  The  dulness 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  fortnight  is  almost 
inexplicable,  since  the  political  situation   affords  no 
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grounds  for  anxiety  but  rather  holds  out  every  prospect 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  year  for  trade  and  industry 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
foreign  stocks  declines  prevailed  almost  throughout  the 
lists,  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  mining  markets. 
Home  Rails  have  displayed  no  definite  tendencies  but 
several  symptoms  of  weakness.  American  securities 
show  a  marked  decline  from  the  previous  high 
level  reached.  Copper  shares  have  fallen  away  as  we 
anticipated  they  would  do  as  soon  as  the  ring  in 
New  York  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  public's  money 
to  play  with  instead  of  its  own.  Industrial  shares  have 
also  declined,  and  though  Westralians  have  maintained 
their  rather  strange  activity,  South  African  mining 
shares  and  Rhodesians  have  both  fallen  off  considerably, 
the  first  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  events 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  second  apparently  as  a  reaction 
against  the  too  sanguine  view  which  was  taken  of  the 
prospects  of  Rhodesia  a  few  weeks  ago.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  account  however  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
has  prevailed,  and  although  the  new  account  is  one  of 
nineteen  days,  and  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  will  be 
included  in  it,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
traditional  character  of  a  nineteen-day  account  will  not 
this  time  be  maintained. 

The  easier  condition  of  the  Money  Market  is  made 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  all  the  money  required  for  the 
Stock  Exchange  Settlement  was  this  time  obtained 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Call 
money  is  now  only  about  1  per  cent.,  though  the  three 
months'  rate  remains  rather  over  2  per  cent.  The 
Bank  return  on  Thursday  did  not  show  any  remarkable 
changes  in  the  position,  except  Sin  the  matter  of  its 
outstanding  loans.  During  the  week  repayments 
amounting  to  ^698,636  have  been  made  to  the 
Bank,  "other  securities"  having  decreased  by  that 
amount.  Public  deposits  are  only  slightly  higher, 
whilst  private  deposits  have  fallen  off  more  than  half 
a  million.  The  Reserve  has  increased  only  J~i  10,428, 
but  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  is  §  per 
cent,  higher  at  395  per  cent.  During  the  week  ^240,000 
in  gold  was  received  from  abroad.  The  monetary 
position  in  New  York  is  also  easy  and  steady  at  the 
present  time  and  the  general  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  both  here  and  abroad  is  in  favour  of  easy 
money  rates.  Gold  will  soon  begin  to  return  to  the 
Bank  from  Scotland  and  the  diminution  in  the  Note 
circulation  will  also  tend  to  ease  off  the  pressure  on 
the  Bank.  From  now  forward  until  the  autumn,  when 
Germany  will  no  doubt  again  begin  to  want  gold  and 
when  more  money  will  be  required  for  the  movement 
of  the  crops,  the  tendency  of  the  Money  Market  will 
certainly  be  towards  ease. 

The  Japanese  loan  which  has  been  impending  and 
inevitable  for  the  past  two  years  is  on  the  point  of 
issue,  and  our  information  is  that  the  amount  will  be 
^10,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  and  at  an  issue  price  of  90, 
instead  of  the  ^15,000,000  originally  mentioned.  There 
should  be  little  trouble  about  the  successful  flotation  of 
the  loan,  for  in  the  circumstances  a  nation  which  can 
bring  itself  to  lend  money  to  China  is  scarcely  likely  to 
shut  its  pockets  to  Japan.  It  is  true  that  China's 
obligations  carry  higher  rates  of  interest  and  are  safe- 
guarded for  us  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  but 
in  favour  of  Japan  we  have  to  recognise  a  stable 
dynasty,  and  a  country  of  vast  resources  which  are 
being  developed  at  an  enormous  rate.  The  only  real 
fear  was  that  the  country  was  developing  ambitions 
as  a  naval  Power  altogether  beyond  the  possibili- 
ties of  attainment  or  at  least  beyond  its  present 
means  to  accomplish.  The  development  of  the  naval 
(and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  military)  expansion  scheme 
following  upon  the  war  with  China  was  one  of  the  two 
great  influences  that  brought  about  the  depression 
which  has  of  late  afflicted  the  country  and  retarded  its 
progress.  The  other  was  the  industrial  boom,  and  the 
two  between  them  have  about  drained  the  country  of 
its  ready  money.  The  one  influence  will  continue  to 
be  felt,  because  of  the  Japanese  Government's  com- 
mitments, and  it  must  be  some  time  before  the  com- 
mercial projects  can  be  brought  to  the  productive  Stage* 
It  was  in  order  to  help  out  these  suspended  under- 


takings that  the  encouragement  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  country  in  advance  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
treaties  was  so  strongly  advocated  some  months  ago. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  again  been  somewhat 
dull  and  with  few  exceptions  prices  during  the  past 
account  displayed  a  falling  tendency.  Metropolitans 
suffered  most,  having  fallen  3f  during  the  fortnight,  but 
Districts  also  fell  if  owing  to  the  general  recognition  of 
the  improbability  to  which  we  have  already  referred  of 
Parliament  sanctioning  any  scheme  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  District  Railway  by  any  of  the  great  trunk  lines. 
During  the  last  few  days  there  has,  however,  been  a 
slight  upward  spurt  in  Districts  on  account  of  the 
passing  of  the  preamble  of  the  Great  Western  and 
Great  Central's  Bill,  providing  for  the  access  of  these 
two  companies  to  the  District  system.  We  are  at  a  loss, 
however,  to  understand  how  this  can  be  supposed  to 
justify  an  advance  in  the  price  of  District  Ordinary 
stock,  for  any  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  the  District 
will  be  so  small  that  an  ordinary  dividend  will  not  be 
brought  appreciably  nearer.  The  present  price  of  Dis- 
tricts was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  scheme 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  line  by  the  Great  Western  and 
South-Eastern  Companies  would  be  successful,  and 
since  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  chances  of  success 
are  exceedingly  remote  the  price  should  logically  return 
to  its  former  level.  Brighton  "A"  improved  and  Mid- 
land and  Great  Northern  Deferred  maintained  their 
position  during  the  past  account  and  there  are  signs 
that  all  three  are  now  likely  to  improve,  as  being  the 
three  stocks  which  at  their  present  price  give  the  highest 
yield  to  the  investor,  whilst  the  revelation  at  the  carry 
over  that  they  were  bear  accounts  in  York  Deferred  and 
Great  Eastern  has  exercised  a  favourable  influence  on 
both  these  stocks. 

The  reaction  in  American  railway  values  which  we 
have  anticipated  for  some  time  past  made  consider- 
able progress  during  the  past  account,  and  making-up 
prices  on  Wednesday  showed  many  notable  declines 
from  the  high  level  of  prices  previously  established, 
with  the  result  that  London  has  once  more  begun  to  | 
take  an  interest  in  these  stocks  and  dealings  from  this 
side  are  beginning  again  to  assume  importance.  The 
declines  which  have  taken  place  in  several  instances,  in 
fact,  now  give  to  operators  opportunities  for  favourable 
purchases  which  were  not  forthcoming  whilst  the  bull 
party  in  New  York  remained  in  the  ascendant.  Atchison 
Preferred,  for  instance,  which  at  one  time  this  year 
stood  as  high  as  6g|,  made  up  at  55!,  though  there  has 
been  a  recovery  to  58  since  the  carry  over,  owing  to 
the  more  favourable  crop  reports,  the  prosperity  of  the 
road  depending  largely  upon  the  amount  of  grain  it 
carries.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
present  year  of  the  Atchison  are  already  sufficient 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred 
Stock,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  a  divi- 
dend of  only  2  per  cent,  will  be  declared  and  a 
large  balance  carried  forward,  even  this  dividend 
declaration  would  justify  a  higher  price  than  that  at 
present  quoted.  The  heavy  betterment  outlays  of  the 
company  have  now  ceased,  and  since  the  road  is  in  an 
excellent  condition  and  the  management  and  rolling  stock 
are  good,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  bad  times  it 
will  be  possible  to  maintain  a  2  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  Preferred,  with  the  possibility  of  a  regular  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  if  trade  continues  good.  Another  cheap 
share  is  Norfolk  Common,  which  is  now  quoted  at  20 J. 
So  far  as  can  be  at  present  estimated  the  road  will  this 
year  earn  a  dividend  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the  Common 
stock,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent, 
will  be  actually  paid.  During  the  past  six  months  the 
road  has  earned  the  full  dividend  for  the  year  on  the 
Preferred  stock,  in  addition  to  the  proportionate 
amount  of  the  fixed  charges  for  the  six  months.  The 
Norfolk  and  Western  has  now  a  thoroughly  modern 
equipment  and  a  good  road  bed,  and  is  being  well 
managed.  At  20,  therefore,  the  Common  stock  seems 
remarkably  cheap,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  we  anticipate  that  it  will  command  a  much 
higher  price. 

Just  as  we  deprecated  during  the  recent  scare  the 
folly  of  throwing  away  valuable  shares  in  the  South 
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African  market  on  account  of  the  alarmist  rumours 
prevalent  with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal,  so  now  we  regard  as  a  return  to  calm 
reason  the  revival  of  confidence  which  followed  imme- 
diately upon  the  carry-over  in  mines  on  Tuesday 
last.  A  month  or  two  ago,  when  there  was  no 
question  of  negotiations  or  concessions,  the  prices 
of  Transvaal  gold-mining  shares  stood  consider- 
ably higher  than  during  the  past  account.  Con- 
sequently there  was  no  reason,  even  should  the 
negotiations  between  the  mining  industry  and  the 
Transvaal  Executive  have  failed,  why  lower  prices 
should  be  quoted  than  those  which  ruled  when  the 
values  were  assessed  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  mines. 
The  belief  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  seeing  a  very 
notable  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  the  Outlanders,  fortified  by  the  rumour 
of  an  approaching  personal  conference  between  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger,  should  in  reason  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  higher  level  of  values  than  those 
which  ruled  in  January  last.  We  welcome  therefore 
the  revival  of  confidence  which  has  restored  prices 
almost  to  the  January  level.  Should  subsequent 
information  make  more  certain  not  only  the  granting 
of  concessions  to  the  mining  industry  but  also  an  im- 
provement in  the  political  position  of  the  Outlanders, 
there  will  be  every  justification  for  a  further  advance 
from  even  this  level.  As  the  return  of  the  gold  output 
for  April  shows,  the  mines  continue  to  maintain  the 
wonderful  record  which  has  placed  the  Transvaal  at  the 
head  of  all  gold-producing  countries.  Individual  mines 
also  continue  their  advance,  and  if  the  anticipations  of 
political  and  industrial  concessions  are  realised,  there 
will  be  an  outburst  of  activity  on  the  Witwatersrand 
which  will  surpass  all  previous  achievements. 

The  report  of  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  is  a  very 
remarkable  record  of  one  of  the  greatest  gold-mining 
undertakings  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  in  a  way 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  the  progress  made  at  the 
Witwatersrand  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  it 
Is  also,  it  must  be  said,  a  pattern  of  excellence  which 
some  of  the  other  big  houses  engaged  in  the  South 
African  mining  industry  might  well  emulate.  The 
profit  for  the  year  ending  31  December  last  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  ,£545,492,  the  total  balance 
to  profit  and  loss  shown  by  the  accounts  being 
close  upon  ^2,000,000,  after  paying  a  dividend  of 
100  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the  com- 
pany. The  report  itself,  however,  cannot  speak 
more  eloquently  of  the  prosperity  of  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  than  do  the  figures  in  the  table  below,  giving 
the  profits  of  the  Rand  Mines  subsidiaries  earned  last 
month,  and  the  proportion  of  those  profits  which  goes  to 
the  parent  company.  From  these  figures  it  follows  that 
in  April  the  subsidiary  mines  were  earning  for  Rand 
Mines,  Limited,  profits  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  a  divi- 
dend of  more  than  200  per  cent,  per  annum,  although 
many  of  the  mines  are  not  yet  working  at  their  full 
capacity  or  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and 
some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  controlled  by 
Rand  Mines,  Limited,  have  not  yet  reached  the  pro- 
ducing stage. 


April 
Profits. 

Rand  Mines' 

Rand  Mines' 

Mine 

holding 

proportion  of 

per  cent. 

Profit. 

£ 

£ 

Glen  Deep 

12,500  . 

..     46*28  .. 

•  5.785 

Rose  Deep   

32,900  . 

36*29  .. 

•    1 1>939 

Geldenhuis  Deep... 

27,000  . 

..     40-85  .. 

11,029 

Jumpers  Deep 

7.75°  • 

..     6l*IO  .. 

•  4.735 

Nourse  Deep 

7,200  . 

..     7078  .. 

5,096 

Village  Main  Reef 

30,400  . 

..     l3-68  .. 

4.159 

Crown  Deep 

17,500  . 

..     77*62  .. 

•  13.583 

Langlaagte  Deep 

1,100 

..     96-91  .. 

1,066 

Durban  Deep 

6,260 

2027 

1,269 

Wolhuter   

5.594  • 

..     1876  .. 

1,049 

Total 

^59.7io 

This  month  the  Van  Ryn  mine  has  dropped  an  extra 
•number  of  stamps  and  the  profits  will  therefore  now 
begin  to  justify  all  that  we  have  previously  said  with 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  this  property,  whilst  the 
George  Goch's  April  return  seems  to  indicate  that  the 


company  is  now  at  the  end  of  its  difficulties  and  will  be 
able  henceforth  to  earn  satisfactory  profits  for  its  share- 
holders. We  learn  also  that  the  scheme  for  enlarging 
the  claim  areas  of  the  East  Rand  group  of  mines,  which 
we  were  the  first  to  make  known  some  time  ago,  is  now 
practically  completed,  and  that  the  Angelo,  Comet  and 
Driefontein  companies  will  take  over  their  deep  level 
ground  very  much  on  the  lines  which  we  indicated  as 
probable. 

W.  T.  Glover  and  Co.,  Limited,  was  formed  last  year 
to  take  over  and  extend  the  electric  wire  and  cable 
manufacturing  business  carried  on  in  Manchester  by  the 
firm  of  the  same  name.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
company  the  business  has  largely  increased,  and 
further  capital  is  required  for  the  extension  of  the 
works.  Subscriptions  are  therefore  invited  for  ^60,000 
of  4j  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock.  The 
company  owns  works  and  a  leasehold  property  for  999 
years  in  Salford,  valued  at  ^43,000,  and  further  works 
are  already  in  course  of  erection  at  Trafford  Park, 
Manchester,  with  railway  siding  accommodation  and  a 
frontage  to  the  Bridgwater  Canal,  the  land  being  held 
on  chief  on  advantageous  terms.  The  security  for  the 
debentures  will  be  on  the  works  and  freehold  and 
leasehold  land  and  other  assets  of  the  company.  Of 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue,  ^40,000  will  be  retained  by 
the  trustees  for  the  Debenture  stockholders,  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  company  only  as  and  when  it  is  certified 
that  work  to  the  amount  certified  for  has  been  executed 
at  the  new  works. 

Hagemann  and  Co.,  Limited,  invite  subscriptions  for 
60,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  "  B  "  Preference 
shares  of  jQi,  ranking  as  regards  capital  and  dividend 
immediately  after  the  existing  Preference  shares.  The 
company  was  formed  in  1896,  with  a  capital  of  ,£160,000, 
which  by  the  present  issue  will  be  raised  to  ,£220,000. 
The  profits  of  the  business,  which  is  the  manufacture  of 
oleo  and  margarine,  have  steadily  increased  since  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  company,  and  the  new  issue  of  shares 
is  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  undertaking  of 
Hollandia,  a  Brussels  company  engaged  in  the  same 
manufacture,  the  profits  of  which  business  are  cer- 
tified as  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  interest 
on  the  existing  ,£100,000  of  Preference  shares. 

The  report  from  New  York  that  a  policy-holder  in  the 
Equitable  of  the  United  States  claimed  a  larger  bonus 
than  was  actually  allotted  to  him,  and  that  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  against  the 
company,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
insurance  circles.  The  real  nature  of  the  surplus  held 
by  the  Equitable  is  as  a  rule  little  understood  and  no 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  company  for  any  efforts  to 
explain  its  nature.  The  society  constantly  claims  to 
be  the  strongest  in  the  world,  because  of  its  big 
surplus,  as  fallacious  a  statement  as  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  respectable  insurance  company.  The 
surplus  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
accumulated  bonuses,  and  its  magnitude  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  majority  of  the  company's 
policies  the  bonuses  accumulate  for  long  periods 
before  being  definitely  allotted  to  individual  policy- 
holders. We  have  made  various  efforts  to  as- 
certain on  what  principle  this  surplus  is  distributed 
among  the  policy-holders,  but  no  information  is 
obtainable,  and  if  the  discontented  policy-holder  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  method  of  bonus  distribution 
adopted  by  the  Equitable  investigated  by  the  Law 
Courts,  he  will  have  accomplished  a  very  desirable 
object.  The  Courts  seem  to  have  decided  very  properly 
that  the  surplus  is  to  be  used  for  bonuses  and  not  for 
strengthening  the  reserves  of  the  society,  and  if  this 
decision  is  upheld  on  appeal  the  Equitable  will  be  re- 
vealed as  being  very  far  from  the  strongest  Life  office 
in  the  world.  If  its  reserves  have  to  be  calculated  on 
a  4  per  cent,  basis,  and  the  surplus  above  its  reserves 
is  declared  to  be  bonuses  and  nothing  else,  the  Equi- 
table's  boast  of  financial  strength  will  fall  sadly  to 
pieces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
decide  the  matter  in  this  way,  since  fairness  to  policy- 
holders of  many  years'  standing  requires  that  the 
surplus  should  be  definitely  assigned  to  them  as. 
bonuses. 
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■  The  dividend  of  n  per  cent,  declared  by  Lipton 
Limited,  for  the  first  year  of  operations  Lc?  the 
business  was  turned  into  a  company  is  somewhat 
^appointing  and  by  no  means  justifies  the  present  price 
of  the  shares.  At  5*.  the  yield  to  the  investor  is  under 
4  per  cent      which  can    scarcely  be   called  a  laree 

Linton  I"  f  %CaSe  °f  an  induStr^  undertaking  1  K 
Lipton  s,  which  may  at  any  time  find  its  profits  cut 

comDneSinnSPeI1H0f  ^  ^  ^  at  PreSent  -foreseen 
competition,  or  by  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
business  such  as  would  occur  if  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
were  no  longer  at  its  head.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  profits  earned,  as  given  in  the  report,  reveal  a  more 

sinTTh  P°Sltl?n  ?an  the  actual  dividend  declaration, 
nrofif       /T  °l  has  been  ^ken  out  of  the 

profits  and  placed  to  reserve.  If,  however,  the  profits 
had  been  divided  up  to  the  hilt  only  15I  per  cent,  would 
have  been  pa.d  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  giving  a  yield 
at  the  present  price  of  less  than  5I  per  cent.?  and  the 
amount  placed  to  reserve  is  by  no  means  too  large  in  he 
case  of  a  business  of  such  magnitude.  The  total  profits  for 
the  year  ending  March  11  last  are  given  as  £217,620 

earned  in  the  last  year  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
company.  In  that  year  the  profits  were  ^177,000  which 
was  an  increase  of  ,£56,000  over  the  profits^**  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  business  as  a  limited 
company  is  not  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  when  it 
was  ,n  private  hands,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  company  now  manufactures  Beef  Extract  and  Fluid 
Beef  a  new  departure  which  was  expected  in  the  pro- 

oPv6er 'emEJT/  ^  additional  P^s,  and  his  mo rt 
over  embarked  on  a  large  scale  in  the  wine  and  spirit 
business.  This  latter  department,  the  report  says,  has  in- 
£:  d7rrS'derf "  expenditure  Pwhich  "has been 
charged  to  revenue,  but  even  taking  this  into  account 
and  reading  the  report  in  its  most  favourable  aspect 
Lipton's  shares  appear  to  be  by  no  means  cheap  ? 
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frTa?h•kLartiSt^?P^able  °f  Wren's  tomb 

are  as  likely  as  not  fish-porters  in  Billingsgate  or  serving 

natnS!166?  ^  C,°Untry'  in  telephone"  bureaus  ana- 
natural  selection  does  little  for  us  here. 

of  th/H hensfhou,dLa.  mistaken  few  trouble  the  peace 
I  p  H     ^     r  ,    ng  the  many  are  unable  to  com 
prehend,  and  which  the  few  themselves  have  learned 

7°melL  A htu  w  haS  n°  ^P^y  with  the  artistic 
men "of  Z  ?  »»te  renascence  and  no  understand- 
ment  of  the  charm  or  detail  of  that  historic  style  He 

read  bv^r  "^H  ^  tHe  ^  book  of  ■* to  be 

when    th?  PreruapS  m°re  -ifted  times, 

when   the  names  of  the  great    "restorers"  of  the 

tTemtinves.CentUry  ^  ™  dOUbt  haVe  a  -lume  to 
"  When  Eratosthenes  and  Elgin's  name  shall  shine." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Murray. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
9  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  10  May,  1899. 

ffleS'-""17  1  awy°U  t0  COrrect  a  misstate- 

,W  P  I,  in  atPuarag;,?ph>  54§)  °f  y°ur  last  Saturday's 
issued     It  is  the  old  chartered  body,   "The  Roval 

Institute  of  British  Architects,"  that  has  been  in  com 
munica  ,on  with    the   Dean   of  S.    Paul's,    not  the 
society    as  you  state. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


S.  PAUL'S 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

J10?^'~^ayJheJSma11  Voice  of  a  moderator  make  itself 
heard  in  the  hot  debate  on  the  work  now  beine-  carried 
out  in  S  Paul's  Cathedral?  Surely  the  emb^mTn? 
and  strife  are  hardly  warranted  and  indeed  will  be  fruit- 
less for  any  useful  end  of  art.  I  admit  in  a  way  its 
social  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of  material 
from  which  the  fag-ends  of  talk -which  pass  current  as 
conversation-can  be  drawn.  But  viewed  seriously  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  contentious  argument  nor  alarm. 

Y+t  f  ^St°ry  °f  3rt  affords  a  chain  of  instances  to 
show  that  the  great  architects  and  decorators  of  the 
past  were  no  respecters  of  the  work  of  their  predecessors 
And  we  do  not  seem  to  lament  therefor  greatly  It 
may  be  urged  that  where  they  destroyed  they  replaced 
master-work  by  work  as  great  or  greater.    Where  they 
decorated  they  beautified.     Still  one  of  the  principal 
charms  of  old  work  is  that  the  artistic  features  of  the 
period   found  therein  its  expression  and  became  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time.    In  that  respect 
Jf  no  other  Sir  W.  Richmond's  labours  claim  our  con 
sideration.    Think  what  a  useful  text-book  to  future 
afford ts°f  decoratl°n    the    completed   scheme  will 
KS  k  a  mo^cadverse  critics  I  would  suggest 

that  the  sacrifice  of  S.  Paul's  in  the  interest  of  the 
coming  generation  of  decorative  artists  is  well  worth 
the  game.  wumi 

n£!i,lftuS  ^  !t  °,n  °ther  lines-  The  main  conten- 
t.on  which  we  may  take  to  be  well  established  is  that  the 

SSrSlE11?  e,X,eCuted  Jas  no  historic  relevancy  to  the 
style  of  the  budding,  and  s  therefore  to  be  condemned. 
Why  ?  It  is  a  liberal  estimate  to  suppose  that  about 
one  person  m  a  round  ten  thousand  has  any  knowledge 
of  or  appreciation  for  historic  style  or  harmonious 
adjustment  of  applied  colour  either  in  tone  or  form. 
The  faculty  for  being  able  to  appreciate  these  things  is 
■ui  !)C  ch;!nccs  that  among  those  so  gifted  any 
will  be  able  to  develop  their  gift  are  very  few.  These 
lew  may-indced  should  be  disregarded;  they  area 
Standing  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Providence 
adjusts  birth-gifts   in  an  odd   manner.      The  great 


ON    THE    EDGE    OF    THE  EMPIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Beach,  Chipperfield,  Herts,  9  May,  1899. 
Sir,— I  think  it  only  fair  to  my  collaborator,  Captain 
Beames,  who  is  away  on  the  Indian  frontier,  to  point 
out  that  your  reviewer  has  omitted  several  important 
ingredients  from  his,  or  as  I  fancy  her,  recipe  for  the 
preparation"  of  "On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire." 
Besides  "a  bushel  of  Indian  words,  the  more  unpro- 
nounceable the  better,  a  long  string  of  oaths  "—there 
are  not,  even  if  you  include  "  By  Jove  "  and  the  discreet 
— — ,  halt  a  dozen  oaths  used  in  the  book—"  a  stock  of 
military  phrases,  and  a  spoonful  of  local  colour,"  there 
went  to  the  making  of  it  many  years' patient  and  kindly 
intercourse  with   the  difficult  Indian  native,  in  the 
Lines,  in  cantonments,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  field, 
as  officer  and  magistrate,  in  the  Panjab  and  on  the 
trontier,  and  a  consequent  thorough   knowledge  of 
native  character  and  Indian  administration,  military  and 

•  Touch,m§:  the  accusation  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
imitate  Mr.  Kipling-I  take  it  that  his  earlier  manner, 
the  manner  of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  is  meant— 
1  am  at  no  pains  to  protest  that  we  made  no  such 
attempt  ;  the  accusation  is  nonsensical.    But  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  established  a  veritable 
formula  for  a  certain  kind  of  story  ;  he  has  made  it  the 
only  way  to  tell  it  ;  and  we  even  think  such  a  story  in 
his  formula.    And  when  I  found  a  story  fallen  into  this 
tormula,_  as  a  few  of  them  have,  I  was  the  less  careful 
to  alter  it  that  Captain  Beames  assured  me  that  in  the 
old  days  he  had  given  Mr.  Kipling  certain  material,  a 
part  for  example  of  «  The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  and 
more  things  that  happened  "At  the  House  of  Suddhoo" 
than  could  well  be  printed.     A  certain  use  of  the 
formula  for  a  certain  amount  of  material  seemed  to  me 
a  fair  exchange.— I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Edgar  Jepson. 
I  Mr.  Jepson's  championship  of  his  collaborateur  is 
doubtless  very  chivalrous  ;  but  we  doubt  Capt.  Beames' 
appreciating  the  attention.    So  brave  a  soldier  would 
be  the  last  to  whine  under  unfavourable  criticism.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a  man  knows  a  place  or  a 
people  that  he  can  describe  either.    As  for  borrowing 
from  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Jepson  admits  the 
charge,  which  he  defends  by  a  set-off  in  the  form  of 
material  supplied  to  Mr.  Kipling  by  Capt.  Beames. 
Fortn  in  exchange  for  matter  may,  as  Mr.  Jepson  says,, 
be  a  very  fair  bargain.    But  why  be  angry  with  us  for 
calling  attention  to  the  only  side  of  the  bargain  of 
which  we  knew  or  could  know?— Ed.  S.  R.J 
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REVIEWS. 

DREGS  OF  CARLYLE. 

"Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  his  Youngest  Sister." 
Edited  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1899. 

WE  hope  that  the  world  is  now  in  possession  of  all 
the  domestic  documents  of  the  Carlyle  family. 
This  last  batch  of  family  letters  tells  us  little  that  is  new 
about  Carlyle's  life  and  character,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  drearily  uninteresting.    Mr.  Copeland  has  done 
his  duty  as  editor  very  well.    He  gives  us  just  as  much 
information  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  letters,  and 
that  not  in  the  exasperating  form  of  footnotes,  but  in- 
corporated in  the  main  text  by  way  of  introduction. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Copeland  of  Harvard 
University  that  "  Even  if  Carlyle's  historical  titles  were 
torn  from  his  grant  of  immortality,  he  would  survive  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  English  letter-writers." 
Carlyle's  correspondence  is  always  entertaining  when  it 
deals  with  public  events,  or  with  personages  well  known 
in  the  social  or  political  world.    For  instance,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  note  the  awkward,  irritable  peasant's  "first 
glimpses  of  life   in   great  country  houses "   (as  the 
editor  put  it),  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
Houghton  in  1841.     "  I  never  lived  before  in  such  an 
element  of  '  much  ado  about  almost  nothing ;  '  life 
occupied  altogether  in  getting  itself  lived  ;   and  such 
champagning,  claretting,  and  witty  conversationing. 
Ach  Gotl!  I  would  sooner  be  a  ditcher  than  spend  all 
my  days  so.    However  we  got  rather  tolerably  through 
it  for  these  ten  days."  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  how 
utterly  mistaken  a  man  of  genius  may  be  in  his  estimate 
of  the  future  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Writing 
to  his  brother  in  1851  Carlyle  delivers  himself  of  the 
following  profound  judgment  :  "  Church  and  State  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  a  rotten  society  often  seem  to 
me  as  if  they  were  not  worth  twenty  years'  purchase, 
and  the  thing  that  will  first  follow  them  is  nearly 
certain  to  be  greatly  worse  than  they.    God  mend  it. 
We  can  do  nothing  for  it  but  try  if  possible  to  mind 
our  own  work  in  the  middle  of  it."    Carlyle's  letters  to 
and  about  his  wife,  of  which  there  are  none  in  this 
volume,   are   interesting   because    Mrs.   Carlyle  was 
herself  almost  a  genius,  and  is  anyway  one  of  the  most 
pathetic   figures   in   literary  history.     But  Carlyle's 
letters  to  and  from  his  mother,  brother,  sisters  and 
other   relatives,    of  which   this   book  is  composed, 
are  uninteresting,  because  they  were  supremely  un- 
interesting persons,  occupied  in  the  squalid  struggle 
for  existence  that  is  the  common  lot  of  their  world. 
To   begin   with,    it    is    somewhat   difficult    to  dis- 
tinguish   between    the    different    ladies  concerned, 
for  all  the  Carlyle  women  were  called  by  some  Scotch 
variety  of  Jane  ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  editorial  introductions,  we  grow  confused 
among  the  Jeans,  Janets,  Jennies,  and  Janies,  to  whom 
money  and  advice  are  addressed  in  these  pages,  or 
from  whom  flannel  drawers  are  demanded.    It  is  indeed 
hardly  fair  to  Carlyle  to  publish  such  letters,  for  the 
greatest  of  men  are  small  on  the  subject  of  their  under- 
wear.    We  take  a  few  samples  at  random  from  the 
letters  to  his  youngest  sister,  to  whom  the  greater  part 
of  this  correspondence  is  written:  "Jane  has  again 
overhauled  the  drawers  which  you  had  such  work  with  ; 
the   best  plan  was  found  to  be  to  clip  the  leg  off 
altogether,  and  put  in  four   new   inches   above  the 
knee  !  "    Or  again  :  "In  the  meanwhile  I  want  you 
to  make  me  some  flannel  things,  too, — three  flannel 
•hirts  especially  ;  you  can  get  the  flannel  from  Alick, 
if  he  have  any  that  he  can  well  recommend.    You  can 
readily  have  them  made  before  the  other  shirts  go  off  : 
I  have  taken  the  measure  to-day,  and  now  send  you 
the  dimensions,  together  with  a  measuring  strap  which 
I  bought   some   weeks  ago  (at  one  penny)  for  the 
purpose  !     You  are  to  be  careful  to  scour  the  Jla?inel 
first,  after  which  process  the  dimensions  are  these." 
The    M  use    of    biography,    we    know,    disdains  no 
detail,   however  intimate ;   but  with  us  a   little  of 
this  sort  of  stuff  goes  a  long  way.  ' 


Some  interesting  passages  there  are  in  the  letters  to- 
his  mother,  for  whom  Carlyle  showed  more  consider- 
ation than  for  his  wife.    A  great  writer,  when  he  takes 
you  into  the  secrets  of  his  workshop,  is  always  fasci- 
nating;  and  the  "  borings  "  and  what  the  Scotch  call 
"  tholing "  that  went  to  the  production  of  Cromwell 
and  Frederick  are  vividly  described.    "  My  new  book,  I 
may  tell  you  now,  is  to  be  something  about  that  same 
Civil  War  in  England,  which  Baillie  was  in  the  midst 
of ;  I  think  mainly  or  almost  exclusively  about  Oliver 
Cromwell.    I  am  struggling  sore  to  get  some  hold  of 
it,  but  the  business  will  be  dreadfully  difficult,  far  worse 
than  any  French  Revolution,  if  I  am  to  do  it  right  : — 
and  if  I  do  not  do  it  right  what  is  the  use  of  doing  it  at 
all  ?  For  some  time  I  tried  actual  writing  at  it  lately,  but 
found  it  was  too  soon  yet.    I  must  wrestle  and  tumble 
about  with  it,  indeed  at  bottom  I  do  not  know  yet 
whether  ever  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  book  of  it !  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  try,  till  I  ascertain  Yes  or  No.  For 
the  rest  I  am  grown  too  old  and  cunning  now  to  plunge 
right  on  and  attempt  conquering  the  thing  by  sheer 
force.    I  lie  back,  canny,  canny,  and  whenever  I  find 
my  sleep  beginning  to  suffer,  I  lay  down  the  tools 
for  a   while."     Cromwell  was  six  years  in  getting 
written,  "  continuous  boring  day  and  night,"  and  on  26 
August,  1845  Carlyle  wrote  "  I  have  this  moment  ended 
Oliver;  hang  it  !    He  is  ended,  thrums  and  all."  But 
Cromwell  was  child's  play  compared  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  whose  Life  took  ten  years  to  finish,  during 
which  all  who  were  near  the  author  had  a  bad  time.    It  is 
rather  a  sorrowful  commentary   upon   the  vanity  of 
human  labour  that  the  two  books  on  which  Carlyle 
spent  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  labour  are  those 
which  are  least  read.     Frederick  is  too  long  for  the 
modern  reader,  and  Cromwell  has  never  been  popular. 
The  corner-stone  of  Carlyle's  reputation  is  the  "  French 
Revolution,"  which  was  written  with  comparative  ease 
and  rapidity.     The  Socialistic  views  of  politics  and 
political  economy,  which  have  exercised  so  deep  an 
influence  over  the  present  generation,  are,  of  course,  to 
be  found  mainly  in  "  Past  and  Present  "  and  "  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,"   books  which    Carlyle  would  have 
treated  as  "residual  products"  of   his  mind.    It  is 
very  striking  to  compare  the  remuneration  of  literary 
labour   in   the   forties  with   that   of   to-day.  After 
the  publication  of  the  "French  Revolution  "  Carlyle's 
income  from  his  pen,  so  he  tells  us,  did  not  exceed, 
"for  decades,"  £200  a  year!    There  are  some  living 
novelists  and  journalists  who  make  ten  times  that  sum. 


A  PALADIN  OF  PHILANTHROPY. 

"A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  and  other  Papers."  By 
Austin  Dobson.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1899. 

T^HIS  is  practically  a  fourth  series  of  Mr.  Austin 
J-  Dobson's  "  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,"  and 
we  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  is  not  so  entitled. 
Perhaps  the  author  feared  that  the  impatient  public 
might  grow  tired  of  the  oft-reiterated  title.  The  only 
essay  in  the  present  collection  which  is  not  an  eigh- 
teenth-century vignette  is  that  on  Luttrell  and  his 
"  Letters  to  Julia."  Luttrell,  whose  poems  appeared 
in  1820  and  1822,  and  who  died  as  lately  as  1851,  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  language  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  We  are  all  quietly 
looking  forward — without  eagerness  of  course,  but  as 
to  a  natural  certainty — to  the  time  when  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  will  be  tired  of  producing  these  delightful 
studies  of  his,  and  will  turn  to  some  other  subject.  He 
will  then  melt  the  series  of  his  vignettes  together,  and 
rearrange  them  chronologically  into  what  will  be  the 
most  delightful  eighteenth-century  miscellany  in  exist- 
ence. But  when  he  does  that  he  will  find  no  place  for 
the  "  Letters  to  Julia." 

The  contents  of  this  volume  form  an  olio  no  less 
cunningly  devised  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  reader 
than  was  the  case  in  earlier  examples  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
work.  There  is  no  system  of  arrangement,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  "  Goldsmith's  Poems 
and  Plays  "  comes  near  the  beginning,  and  "  John  Gay 
near  the  end,  so  that  it  is  certainly  not  chronological. 
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Besides  the  studies  we  have  just  mentioned,  there  are, 
in  the  literary  or  critico-biographical  province,  "  Richard 
Steele,"  "  Boswell's  Predecessors  and  Editors,"  and 
"  Luttrell's  Letters  to  Julia."  The  resuscitations  of 
grotesque  personalities,  such  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
particularly  loves,  are  numerous.  Among  them  are 
the  title-piece  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  General 
Oglethorpe  ;  the  reminiscences  of  Angelo,  the  fencing- 
master  ;  "The  Author  of  '  Monsieur  Tonson  ;' "  the 
oculist  and  journalist,  John  Taylor  ;  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Marteilhe,  the  Protestant  Refugee.  There  is  always  a  touch 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  salad,  and  here 
we  find  "An  English  Engraver  in  Paris  "  (Abraham  Raim- 
bach)  and  "The  Grub  Street  of  the  Arts,"  a  visit  to  the 
studios  of  old  St.  Martin's  Lane  in  the  days  of  Hogarth, 
Reynolds  and  Fuseli.  Lastly,  since  no  eighteenth- 
century  vignette  is  complete  without  a  little  topography, 
we  have  "  Old  Whitehall  " — a  monograph  of  exceptional 
value — and  "Changes  at  Charing  Cross" — the  whole 
forming  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  or  other 
individual  of  sentiment  and  taste. 

There  are  certain  books  and  people  whom  it  is  irk- 
some to  criticise.  We  confess  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
is  one  of  these.  His  extreme  and  punctilious  exactitude, 
the  even  polish  of  his  style,  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
irregularity,  make  him  impervious  to  censure.  If  we 
searched,  with  a  microscope,  for  weeks  and  months,  for 
errors  in  the  minutely  tesselated  mosaic  of  this  book — 
full  as  it  is  of  facts  and  names — we  should  probably 
find  nothing  worth  displaying  to  the  public.  Nor  do 
the  particular  qualities  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  talent 
need  to  be  trumpeted  any  longer  in  the  market-place. 
They  are  familiarly  known  to  every  lover  of  literature. 
He  is  one  of  our  classics,  one  of  the  "  Little  Masters  " 
of  the  English  language,  quite  unique,  in  his  sedate  and 
yet  sprightly  grace,  among  the  writers  of  to-day,  and 
holding  his  accepted  station.  It  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  praise  the  book  before  us  ;  it  is  quite  enough 
to  say  that  it  continues  the  tradition  of  its  predecessors, 
and  that  it  is  as  finely  elaborated,  as  full  of  rare  informa- 
tion, as  entertaining  and  as  instructive  as  they  were. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  more  than  any  other  man  living, 
carries  the  eighteenth  century  in  his  pocket,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  breaks  off  an  authentic  fragment  and 
throws  it  to  us.  We  do  not  know  a  better  way  of 
describing  "A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy"  than  to  call  it 
another  basket  of  these  succulent  fragments. 


CREEDS  BAPTISMAL  AND  LITURGICAL. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  and  to  the  Te  Deum." 
By  A.  E.  Burn.    London  :  Methuen.  1899. 

AN  age  of  shallow  disparagement  of  dogma  is  also 
one  in  which  the  history  and  contents  of  dogmatic 
formularies  are  being  exhaustively  examined,  not  in 
a  dry  antiquarian  temper,  but  with  the  feeling  that 
Creed,  the  apprehension  of  eternal  verities  centred  in 
a  Person,  is  the  very  heart  of  religion,  and  cannot 
really  change  from  century  to  century.  What  is  dis- 
sected is  not  a  botanical  specimen  dried  between  the 
•  leaves  of  yellowing  folios,  but  a  flower  living  and 
growing.  The  time  too  has  past  when  the  responsi- 
bility of  intellect  in  matters  of  faith  could  be  questioned, 
as  though  "  sincere  "  beliefs  could  be  arrived  at  by 
lazy,  slovenly,  or  disloyal  intellectual  processes.  This 
volume  maintains  Mr.  Burn's  high  reputation.  He 
has  been  able  by  independent  investigation  of  MSS. 
to  throw  new  light  on  some  points  of  importance. 
But  much  may  be  hoped  from  further  collation  of 
known  documents  and  the  possible  discovery  of  new 
ones  :  witness  the  recent  identification  at  Mount  Athos 
of  Bishop  Serapion's  fourth-century  prayer-book.  Mr. 
Burn's  Introduction  is  rather  strong  meat  for  the  theo- 
logical novices  whom  he  designed  primarily  to  help, 
but  brings  together  in  a  manner  very  useful  to  more 
advanced  students  the  chief  historical  evidences  upon 
the  origins  of  the  Creeds  and  their  several  clauses, 
adding  some  new  material.  The  tendency  of  recent 
research  has  been  conservative.  Harnack  testifies  to 
"  the  essential  accuracy  of  tradition,  with  but  few 
important  exceptions."  Mr.  Burn,  however,  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  understate  rather  than  overstate  the 


case,  considers  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  only 
definitely  formulated  6/xoA.oyta — as  distinct,  we  presume,  1 
from  personal  confessions  of  faith  like  those  of  S.  1 
Peter,  Martha,  and  S.  Thomas  (the  Eunuch's  may  be  I 
an  interpolation),  and  from  recitals  of  the  main  facts  I 
and  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  like  those  scattered  up  J 
and  down  the  Epistles — was  the  affirmation  "Jesus  is  I 
Lord,"  side  by  side  with  the  form  of  Baptism.    This  I 
title  "Lord"  S.   Paul  identifies  with   the  Name  of  I 
Jehovah,  and  to  an  Israelite  it  would  convey  the  deepest  I 
significance.    According  to  one  opinion  the  primitive  1 
baptismal  formula  was  not  explicitly  Trinitarian,  though  i 
so  delivered  by  the  Saviour  Himself  and  though  Justin,  I 
Irenaeus   and  Tertullian  witness  to  the   use  of  the  I 
fuller  form,  but  only  "into"  (or  "in,"  or  "upon")! 
"  the  Name  of  Christ  Jesus,"  or  "  the  Lord  Jesus."  1 
But,  were  it  so,  to  ovo/xa  in  the  Bible  signifies  a  good  I 
deal  more  than  its  English  equivalent,  and  "  baptized  j 
into  the  Name  "  cannot  be  attenuated  to  a  bare  pro-  I 
fession  of  discipleship.     Even  the   "baptized   unto  I 
Moses  "  means  more  than  that.    We  incline,  however,  I 
to  think  that  the  original  form  of  sound  words,  deposit,  I 
tradition,  canon  of  the  truth,  or  rule  of  faith,  com- 
prised more  articles  than  this  one.     The  disciplina 
arcani  kept  the  primitive  creed  from  being  committed 
to  writing.    It  was  rather  an  oral  tessera  and  sym- 
bolum,  a  tally,  token,  or  watchword.    The  Old  Roman 
creed  in  eight  articles,  earliest  known  form  of  "that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  "  (as  our 
Article  describes  it),  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  though  Ffoulkes  maintained  Rome  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  West  rather  than  the  West 
from  Rome,  and  the  Old  Jerusalem  symbol,  the  germ 
of  the  Nicene,  may,  Mr.  Burn  himself  considers,  be 
older  still. 

The  late  appearance  of  certain  clauses  is  no  argument 
that  the  doctrines  they  express  were  a  development ; 
else  we  must  exclude  from  the  original  depositum  fidei 
"  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "died,"  and  "the  life 
everlasting."  Creeds  were  built  up  gradually  in  their 
various  parts  as  defences  against  one-sided  heretical 
exaggerations.  Their  definitions  aim  less  at  conveying 
adequate  positive  notions  about  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Three  in  One  than  at  warning  men  off 
from  certain  erroneous  paths  of  speculation.  Christians 
travelling  from  land  to  land  found  creeds  differently 
worded  yet  really  one.  Eastern  forms,  however, 
developed  in  the  direction  of  theological  commentary 
and  subjectivity — as  in  the  Nicene  the  Incarnation  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  "  for  us  men  and  our  salva- 
tion," the  Crucifixion  "  for  us,"  the  Resurrection  to 
have  been  "according  to  the  Scriptures,"  remission  of 
sins  to  be  conveyed  through  "one  Baptism" — while 
the  Western  creeds  expanded  the  statement  of  historic 
fact.  Differences  of  language  made  it  difficult  to  define 
in  a  way  that  all  could  accept.  Since  persona  (n  poouTrov) 
means  an  actor's  mask,  to  speak  of  three  Persons 
sounded  to  Easterns  Sabellian,  while  their  three 
vTroo-rarreis  (literally  substantia?)  seemed  to  Western  ears 
an  Arian  denial  of  the  One  Substance.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  one  ovnia  had  been  rightly 
rendered  "one  essence,"  and  three  Subsistences  spoken 
of  instead  of  three  Persons.  To  keep  to  scriptural 
terms  was  impossible,  and  S.  Cyril  himself  found  that 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity  could  not  be  guarded 
unambiguously,  in  a  formulated  creed,  except  by  going 
outside  Biblical  language.  The  very  word  Trinity,  for 
instance,  is  non-scriptural.  The  Catholic  leaders  were 
dealing  with  shifty  opponents,  who  twisted  Bible  expres- 
sions like  wax.  Yet  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  Athanasius 
showed  an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  those  who  were 
merely  lacking  in  clear-sightedness.  The  Athanasian 
Creed  Mr.  Burn  assigns  to  a.d.  420  430  and  suggests 
Honoratus  as  the  author.  The  difficulties  ot  the 
Quicunque  are  rather  for  scholars  than  for  the  un- 
educated, to  whom  its  swing  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  Christians  are  to  believe.  But  a  new  translation 
would  remove  some  common  misconceptions,  and  Mr. 
Burn  offers  one.  "  Must  think  "  however  is  nearer  to 
"sL-ntiat"  than  "may  think,"  and  though  "  salvus* 
implies  a  present  state  of  salv  ation,  it  means  mOre  than 
"spiritually  healthy.*'  "Vero"  means  "but,"  not 
"indeed."  Mr.  Burn  has  done  good  service  by  this 
book,  hut  the  style  shows  some  signs  of  modern  haste. 
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A  SENTIMENTAL  CYNIC. 

*'The   Green    Window."      By   Vincent  O'Sullivan. 
London  :  Leonard  Smithers  and  Co.  1899. 

IT  is  difficult  to  treat  Mr.  Vincent  O'Sullivan  with 
the  consideration  he  deserves — his  matter  is  so 
trumpery  and  his  style  so  polished.  In  a  slovenly  age 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  his  firm  and  elegant  handling 
•of  the  English  language.  Affectations  there  are  and 
foolish  little  archaisms,  with,  here  and  there,  an  actual 
slip.  But  almost  invariably  he  has  picked  the  right 
word  and  put  it  in  the  proper  place.  And  he  has  an  ear 
for  rhythm  that  gives  a  music  to  his  shortest  sentences. 
This  he  has  achieved  with  so  little  show  of  effort  that 
you  do  not  appreciate  the  art  until  you  read  his  pages 
aloud.  But  what  poor  stuff  it  is  !  The  little  book  which 
he  has  called  "The  Green  Window"  is  a  collection  of 
twenty-five  essays  or  fables  presenting  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  Philosophy  of  Life,  and  we  gather — though 
it  is  not  expressly  stated — that  the  system  has  no  room 
for  such  venerable  curios  as  religion  or  morality.  The 
world,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  in  an  uncommonly  bad 
way,  nor  can  our  author  advise  us  to  take  any  trouble 
about  making  it  better.  The  only  sensible  thing  is  to 
look  out  for  Number  One.  Such,  at  least,  seem  to  be 
the  point  and  meaning  of  the  depressing  apothegms 
scattered  about  the  book  : — "  Parents  owe  the  same 
reparation  to  their  children  that  one  man  owes  to 
another  man  whom  he  has  brought  within  an  infected 
house  ...  In  general  to  help  a  man  is  like  reviving  an 
assassin  who  has  designs  on  your  life  ...  If  you  love 
a  woman  you  are  afraid  (if  you  be  wise)  that  she  will  be 
unfaithful,  or  (if  you  be  silly)  that  she  will  die  ...  If 
you  cannot  be  possessed  by  God,  get  yourself  possessed 
by  the  devil.  A  thief,  if  he  be  successful  in  thieving, 
may  come  to  kneel  in  church  a  respected  burgher. 
Strive  to  get  wings  for  an  ascension  from  the  flat 
average.  However  you  arrive  at  an  end — arrive  :  or 
•die  struggling,  not  flabby  .  .  .  Many  men  are  made 
unfit  for  this  world  by  preparing  themselves  for  the 
next  .  .  .  Hold  yourself  in  life  as  you  would  at  a  card- 
table  where  everyone  cheats." 

Appalling  sentiments,  are  they  not?  Yet,  somehow, 
they  remind  us  not  so  much  of  cynical  Diogenes  or 
pessimistic  Demonax,  or  demoralising  Mandeville,  or 
bloodless  Schopenhauer,  or  even  Nietzsche,  as  of 
the  Fat  Boy  in  "  Pickwick."  He  too  liked  to  make 
people's  flesh  creep.  And  Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  he  has  succeeded  in  that 
very  naughty  trick — witness  his  farewell  words  to  the 
Reader.  **  Either  you  hate  me,"  he  remarks,  "because 
I  have  shown  you  the  bodkin  truth  so  nakedly 
that  the  blood  has  tingled  in  your  cheek  ;  or  you 
applaud  me  for  not  throwing  over  the  figure  of  truth 
the  gaudy  veil  of  hypocrisy."  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  are  neither  scandalised  nor  grateful  :  only  amused 
with  this  juvenile  posturing,  this  precocious  disgust  with 
an  unexplored  world.  The  youthfulness  of  the  writer 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  agreeable  pedantry 
with  which  he  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  for  his  casual 
citations  from  such  recondite  texts  as  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus — evidently  fresh  in  his  memories  of  college, 
where  they  taught  him  many  things  but  omitted  to 
shake  the  self-consciousness  out  of  him.  But  if  he  is  a 
prig — and  we  fear  he  is — he  is  at  least  a  clever  one. 
And  he  has  his  human  side.  Like  the  horrific  personage 
to  whom  he  has  already  been  compared  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
has  a  weakness  for  pretty  girls.  The  former,  it  will  be 
remembered,  became  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  woman 
when  the  Pretty  Housemaid  suggested  that  she  would 
like  to  have  dinner  with  him.  "  This  way,"  said  the 
Fat  Boy  eagerly,  "  there  is  such  a  jolly  meat  pie."  So 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  loathes  and  scorns  all  mankind  except 
young  persons  of  the  opposite  sex — though,  by  those 
who  know  them  best — mothers  and  sisters  and  school- 
mistresses— they  are  generally  supposed  to  own  their 
fair  share  of  human  frailties.  But  this  is  how  he 
moralises  (very  tenderly  and  prettily,  we  think)  over  a 
maiden's  funeral  : — 

"  Peace.  But  ah  !  her  purity — her  holy  marvellous 
purity  !  I  wandered  to  the  window.  A  troop  of  children 
■with  white  veils  on  their  heads  were  passing  to  the 
•church  through  the  snow  on  their  way  to  their  first 
•communion.    And  still  she  was  dead.    I  took  a  lily  by 


its  long  stem  and  placed  it  between  her  hands,  and  I 
smiled.  Of  a  sudden  some  black-robed  figures  clouded 
the  whiteness  of  the  room,  and  filled  it  with  their 
weeping.  They  wept — they  wept ;  and  through  their 
weeping  I  smiled." 

If  the  sentiment,  like  the  scene,  is  a  little  French — 
as  it  also  is  in  the  beautiful  fantasy  written  for 
Beardsley's  picture  "  The  Litany  of  Mary  Magdalen  " — 
it  is  obviously  unaffected,  and  completely  gives  away 
the  pessimism  which  is  assumed  in  other  passages. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  argue  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
out  of  his  attitude  ;  he  will  very  soon  be  tired  of  it. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  his 
readers  were  prevented  from  enjoying  his  literary  skill 
by  disgust  for  the  opinions  which  it  is  used  to  express. 
There  is  no  need  to  ask  him  if  he  has  read  Bacon's 
Essays  ;  many  of  his  own  passages  are  very  creditably 
modelled  on  that  unapproachable  original.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  has  forgotten  the  famous  argument  against 
Atheism  :  that  it  could  not  be  a  sincere  creed  because 
men  had  been  found  to  suffer  for  it,  "whereas  if  they 
did  truly  think  there  was  no  God  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves  ?  "  Similarly,  if  human  nature  is 
utterly  vile  and  irremediable,  why  should  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
be  at  the  pains  to  denounce  it?  Lashing  vice  is  only 
another  way  of  exhorting  men  to  virtue.  And  our 
young  author's  airs  of  cynicism  are  but  his  shy  and 
sheepish  way  of  being  sentimental. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  insists  on  looking  at  life  through 
the  distorting  panes  of  a  "  green  window."  Some  of  his 
minor  social  observations  are  shrewd  and  sensible. 
There  are  people,  he  remarks,  who  delight  in  assuming 
the  griefs  of  others.  The  death  of  a  king  or  a  states- 
man is  an  immense  boon.  "  '  The  poor  king — how  I  pity 
the  dear  queen  !  '  they  cry  with  heavy  sobs,  and  think 
about  their  dinner."  If  Mr.  O'Sullivan  will  only  follow 
up  this  line  he  will  very  soon  have  to  endure  popularity, 
and  will  find  it  less  odious  than  at  present  he  imagines. 
But  he  must  learn  a  little  of  life — outside  books.  The 
influences  under  which  he  has  fallen  show  themselves 
plainly  enough  in  his  writings.  There  are  tags  from 
Nietzsche,  suggestions  of  Maeterlinck,  echoes  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  with  occasional  blobs  of  New  Journalism 
and  some  slight  infection  from  the  Charnel-house 
School  which  is  already  going  out  of  fashion  in  Paris. 
This  last  is  seen  in  the  very  unpleasant  but  rather 
powerful  piece  which  M.  Davray  translated  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Le  Scarabee  Funebre."  But 
most  of  all  Mr.  O'Sullivan  recalls  that  Oriental  per- 
sonage (one  Psittacus)  commemorated  by  Ovid  in  the 
"  Amores  "  : — 

Plenus  eras  minimo,  nec  prse  sermonis  amore 
In  multos  poteras  ora  vacare  cibos. 

"You  do  not  hold  much  inside" — so  we  may  freely 
translate  the  poet's  apostrophe — "and  you  are  so  fond 
of  talking  that  you  do  not  give  yourself  a  chance  of 
taking  in  solid  food." 


SOCIALISM  AND  ENGLISH  THOUGHT. 

"The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of  Labour."  By 

Dr.  Anton  Menger.    Translated  by  M.  E.  Tanner. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  H.  S. 

Foxwell.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 
"  The  Development  of  English  Thought."     By  Simon 

N.  Patten.    New  York  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Englishmen  should 
for  so  long  have  remained  completely  ignorant  of 
the  writings  of  the  early  English  Socialists,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  reserved  to  Dr.  Anton  Menger  to 
point  out  how  greatly  Marx  was  indebted  to  a  group 
of  English  socialistic  writers  whose  works  he  no  doubt 
found  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  we  should  have  had  to  wait  for  fourteen  years 
for  an  English  translation  of  Dr.  Menger's  book.  Now 
that  we  have  got  a  readable  translation  we  may  expect 
that  English  students  of  Politics  and  Economics  will  no 
longer  remain  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Hall, 
William  Thompson,  John  Gray,  Thomas  Hodgskin, 
J.  F.  Bray,  and  the  other  socialistic  pamphleteers  of 
the  early  decades  of  this  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  much  interest  in  abstract  discus- 
sions of  natural  rights.     The  fact  that  there  is  no 
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English  word  corresponding  to  "  Urrecht "  indicates 
that  we  take  but  little  interest  in  mere  questions  of 
right.  But  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  useful  to 
trace  the  aim  and  development  of  such  rights  as  that 
to  the  whole  produce  of  labour,  the  right  to  subsist- 
ence, and  the  right  to  labour  as  indicating  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  large  section  of  mankind.  The  critical 
examination  of  these  rights  shows  that  they  are  mutu- 
ally inconsistent,  and  compels  us  to  take  broader  views. 
It  is  this  work — partly  of  historical  exposition,  partly 
of  critical  examination — that  Dr.  Menger  has  carried 
out  with  great  skill  in  a  very  small  space.  The  great 
compression  of  the  material  makes  absolute  accuracy 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  any  mistake 
in  Dr.  Menger's  work.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  pick 
holes,  perhaps  in  this  case  this  duty  may  be  fulfilled  by 
pointing  out  that  Ricardo  did  not  assume  that  value  in 
exchange  is  derived  from  labour  alone  (see  Ricardo, 
chap.  i.  sees.  3  and  4). 

The  value  of  the  book  in  its  present  form  has  been  at 
least  doubled  by  an  introduction  and  a  bibliography — ■ 
both  the  work  of  Professor  Foxwell.  The  latter  is 
especially  useful.  Most  of  the  socialist  books  and 
pamphlets  are  very  rare — in  some  cases  they  are  not  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  editions  were  generally  very 
small.  Professor  Foxwell's  library  has  long  been  known 
to  students  as  the  best  in  existence  for  this  class  of 
literature.  Every  pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  bibliography  accurate.  The  book  is  worth 
purchasing  for  the  bibliography  alone. 

The  introduction  is  also  a  very  good  piece  of  work, 
though  in  places  it  shows  rather  strongly  the  author's 
views.  In  particular  the  phrase  "  Ricardian  Socialism  " 
is  apt  to  mislead.  Socialists,  like  other  mortals,  appear 
to  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  misunderstanding 
Ricardo.  Whether  they  really  thought  their  conclusions 
were  a  logical  deduction  from  some  of  Ricardo's  state- 
ments cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  But  if  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  clear  that  Ricardo  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  many  Socialists,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
equally  clear  that  they  make  deductions  from  his  writings 
which  not  only  Ricardo  did  not  and  would  not  have 
made,  but  which  are  also  false.  No  one  is  likely  to  be 
misled  by  "Ricardian  Socialism"  in  Professor  Fox- 
well's  introduction,  but  if  the  phrase  should  come  into 
common  vogue,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  mislead  the 
more  careless  section  of  mankind.  Probably  Ricardo's 
influence  was  rather  in  the  direction  of  causing  a 
Socialistic  reaction,  just  as  the  old  Liberal  Manchester 
school  caused  the  reaction  in  favour  of  Christian 
Socialism  and  legislation  that  had  the  direct  object 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Factory  legislation  is  only  in  a  very  obscure  sense  the 
result  of  Liberalism— just  as  Little  Englandism  would 
not  generally  be  considered  the  cause  of  present 
Imperialist  views.  This  however  is  a  small  point. 
The  use  of  Professor  Foxwell's  introduction  is  that  it 
gives  a  clear  account  in  a  very  short  form  of  the  English 
Socialistic  school.  There  is  no  other  similar  account  in 
existence.  Many  persons  will  find  the  introduction 
more  interesting  than  the  book. 

The  translation  is  good  but  not  altogether  free  from 
blemishes.  "Heritable  property"  is  not  a  happy 
rendering  of  "das  vererbliche  Eigentum,"  because 
heritable  is  nowadays  only  used  as  a  Scotch  legal  term 
and  the  English  word  heritable  imparts  the  English  idea 
of  heir  which  is  completely  different  from  the  German 
meaning  of  heir.  The  translation  is  taken  from  the 
second  edition  which  appeared  in  1891. 

The  contrast  between  Dr.  Menger's  book  and  the 
work  of  an  American  professor  on  "  The  Development 
of  English  Thought "  is  most  striking  and  curious.  If 
compression  and  accuracy  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Austrian,  verbiage  and  vague  generalisation  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  American.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Professor  Patten  should  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing 
this  book  :  it  will  be  a  greater  pity  if  persons  waste 
their  time  in  reading  it.  Mr.  Kidd  has  certainly  been 
outdone.  Young  ladies  who  aspire  to  be  cultured  will 
like  the  long  words  and  the  phrases  which  hide  little  or 
no  meaning.  Professor  Patten  is  fond  of  talking 
about  "motor  reactions,"  "stalwarts,"  "sensualists," 
"  dingers,"  and  "mugwumps."  lie  takes  a  benevolent 
interest  in  natural   religion  and  dislikes  the  modern 


woman.  He  thinks  that  women  are  made  inactive  by 
"art,  literature,  and  a  sugar  diet."  He  objects  to 
students  being  forced  to  learn  Greek.  He  has  read 
"Looking  Backward"  by  Mr.  Bellamy.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  read  this  book  he  should  confine  his  attentions 
to  chapters  iii.  iv.  and  v.,  which  contain  some  views  of 
interest  ;  but  even  these  chapters  do  not  repay  perusal. 
Detailed  criticism  would  be  a  waste  of  space  ;  nearly 
every  sentence  is  so  vague  that  one  can  hardly  hope  to 
detect  an  accurate  and  precise  meaning  underlying  it. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  class  of 
persons  who  would  benefit  by  a  study  of  this  book. 


CHEMISTRY  THEORETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 

"  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry." 
By  Dr.  J.  H.  van 't  Hoff.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Lehfeldt.  Part  I.  :  Chemical  Dynamics.  London  : 
Edwin  Arnold.  1898. 

"Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry:  a  Text-Book 
for  Students."  By  Frank  H.  Thorp.  London : 
Macmillan.  1898. 

TWENTY  years  ago  chemistry  was  a  comparatively 
simple  subject  to  study.  An  ordinary  text-book 
gave  the  student  all  the  information  he  needed,  indeed 
all  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  told — in  a  book. 
The  chemical  elements  were  described  with  apparent  I 
completeness,  and  the  industrial  processes  in  which  they 
and  their  combinations  took  part  were  disposed  of  each 
in  a  few  pages.  "Chemical  change"  was  constantly  • 
spoken  of,  but  never  described  ;  there  was  indeed  very 
little  known  about  it.  Chemical  statics  was  moderately 
well  understood,  but  the  dynamic  side  of  the  problem 
was  almost  untouched.  Gradually  this  silence  of 
ignorance  has  been  entirely  broken  and  to-day  in- 
vestigations dealing  with  dynamic  questions  probably 
outnumber  those  concerned  with  mere  statical  prob- 
lems. Dr.  van 't  Hoff's  book  performs  a  useful  function 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  these  sub-  ' 
jects.  He  collects  the  results  obtained  by  himself  and 
a  large  number  of  other  investigators  bearing  on 
dynamic  questions  in  the  domain  of  chemical  physics, 
and  discusses  them  in  their  bearing  on  each  other 
and  on  the  general  problem. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  book  is  that  the 
taunt  of  narrow  specialisation  often  thrown  at  scientific 
workers  is  not  deserved  by  the  modern  well-equipped 
chemist.  To  read  this  book  requires  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  physics,  especially  of 
thermodynamics  and  electrolysis,  and  a  power  to 
grapple  with  differential  equations  and  solid  geometry 
that  would  be  creditable  in  a  wrangler,  and  all  this  in 
addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  chemistry.  In  fact  the  gap  between  mathe- 
matical physics  and  experimental  chemistry  has  dis- 
appeared and  the  whole  subject  may  not  inappro- 
priately be  called  molecular  dynamics.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  earlier  chemists  was  "What  ij  matter?" 
To-day  the  question  is  "What  is  matter  doing?" 
or  more  exactly  "What  takes  place  during  change?  " 
The  earlier  question  has  not  been  answered  yet, 
but  it  led  to  the  accumulation  of  much  valuable 
knowledge.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  may 
also  elude  us,  but  it  is  likewise  producing  an  accumu- 
lation of  important  information  all  of  which  will  one 
day  be  turned  to  account  by  some  genius  of  the  future. 
In  a  book  of  this  nature  the  reader  is  justified  in 
requiring  all  the  assistance  that  both  author  and  trans- 
lator can  give.  The  matter  is  inherently  difficult  and 
the  translator  has  not  done  much  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  German  mode  of  expression.  An  index 
would  be  an  advantage,  and  the  misprints,  some  of 
which  are  not  obvious,  are  an  affliction  which  might 
have  been  mitigated  by  a  list  of  errata.  Instances  will 
be  found  on  page  19  where  "at"  should  be  "<//,"  and 
on  page  21  where  the  sign  of  equality  is  unfortunately 
omitted.  We  trust  that  in  time  our  scientific  writers  will 
acquire  some  glimmerings  of  the  historic  sense  :  it  is 
notably  wanting  in  this  book.  The  footnotes  con- 
stantly refer  to  monographs  published  in  scientific 
reviews  and  invariably  quote  the  number  of  the  volume 
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and  not  the  year.  The  reader  is  thus  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  historic  order  of  the  researches  quoted,  and  this  is 
always  a  matter  of  interest  and  sometimes  one  of  im- 
portance. A  lesson  might  be  taken  from  Dr.  Pattison 
Muir's  translation  of  Ostwald's  book,  where  the  date  as 
well  as  the  volume  is  always  quoted. 

Dr.  Thorp's  book  is  as  great  a  contrast  to  Dr.  van 
t'  Hoff  s  as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  survey  of  the  in- 
dustrial aspect  of  chemistry,  which  in  the  ordinary 
text-book  of  twenty  years  ago  was  discussed  in  two 
or  three  score  of  pages  in  all,  is  to-day  expanded  into  a 
volume  of  540  pages.  We  gather  that  Dr.  Thorp  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  making  a  text-book  for  students 
who  are  pursuing  an  elementary  course  in  industrial 
chemistry.  It  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  that  an  elementary  course  in  these  subjects  is 
of  the  slightest  value  to  anyone  deserving  the  name  of 
student.  He  describes  in  an  extremely  slender  manner 
some  hundreds  of  processes  and  methods  employed  in 
those  industries,  other  than  metallurgy,  which  are 
based  more  or  less  on  chemical  action,  and  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  general  information  about  an 
enormous  number  of  chemical  products  found  in 
commerce.  Students  will  hardly  find  the  book  satis- 
factory except  in  one  respect  ;  the  short  biblio- 
graphies at  the  end  of  each  section  are  excellent  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  will  enable  students  to  discover  easily 
where  to  get  the  information  they  are  in  need  of.  To 
the  ordinary  reader  with  as  much  knowledge  of  physical 
science  as  is  usually  included  in  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, and  desirous  to  get  a  general  acquaintance  with 
certain  industries,  the  book  will  be  useful  and  interesting, 
and  even  entertaining  in  parts. 

There  are  some  notable  omissions  ;  for  instance  we 
think  that  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
problem  deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention  con- 
tained in  fourteen  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  bibliography  of  this  section  makes  no  reference  to 
the  already  large  literature  of  this  important  subject. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  time  of  one  half  of  the 
chemists  of  the  world  is  spent  in  devising  adulterations 
and  that  of  the  other  half  in  discovering  how  to  detect 
them.  This  book  certainly  lends  support  to  the  view, 
for  it  is  full  of  information  as  to  the  uses  for  purposes 
of  "  substitution  "  to  which  chemical  products  are  put. 
Curiously  enough  the  preparation  of  beer  is  an  industry 
in  which  Dr.  Thorp  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  any 
"substitution."  It  is  difficult  to  realise  in  connexion 
with  modern  scientific  progress  and  discovery  how 
widely  apart  theory  and  technical  practice  are  moving 
and  at  the  same  time  how  intimate  is  their  inter-con- 
nexion ;  perhaps  the  following  instance  will  make  it 
clear.  Not  long  ago  we  were  discussing  mining  questions 
with  an  expert  well  known  in  the  Transvaal,  and  inci- 
dentally asked  for  information  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  cyanide  method  for  treating  gold  sands, 
in  which  the  gold  is  dissolved  by  a  dilute  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  afterwards  recovered  by 
precipitation  with  zinc.  He  had  much  to  say  about 
the  difficulties  of  working  the  process  and  the  constant 
watchfulness  required  to  prevent  irregularity  in  the 
results.  "  In  fact,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  never  feel  safe 
till  Ostwald  and  van 't  Hoff  tell  us  more  about  solu- 
tions. We  have  no  idea  of  what  is  really  taking 
place  inside  our  vats,  and  till  we  do  know  we  shall 
always  be  liable  to  go  wrong."  A  singular  confirmation 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  highest  science 
and  everyday  practice. 


MUSA  CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

"  Cambridge  Compositions  :  Greek  and  Latin." 
Edited  by  R.  D.  Archer-Hind  and  R.  D.  Hicks. 
Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press.  1899. 

TT  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  collection  of  trans- 
i»  lations  into  Greek  and  Latin  published  under  the 
name  of  "  Cambridge  Compositions  "  contains  plenty 
of  ingenious  and  scholarly  work  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  a  book  of  the  same  calibre 
as,  let  us  say,  "  Sabrina;  Corolla,"  or  other  master- 
pieces of  a  past  generation. 

Yet  some  of  the  versions  are  almost  perfect.  Per- 


haps the  best  of  all  is  the  late  Professor  Goodhart's 
splendid  rendering  of  Clough's  familiar  lines  (p.  89)  : 

"  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light  ; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright." 

"  Scilicet  illidens  frustra  se  rupihus  aestus 

Vix  piger  adverso  litore  trudit  aquas, 
At  procul  a  tergo,  sinibus  subvecta  reductis, 

Influit  immensi  vis  taciturna  maris. 
Nec  tantum  Eois  albent  radiata  fenestris 

Tecta,  simul  reparat  lucida  tela  dies  ; 
Languidus  ante  oculos  tardum  sol  erigit  orbem, 

Sed  late  Hesperia  lux  nova  parte  patet. " 

From  a  collection  containing  samples  of  the  work  of 
Prof.  Jebb,  Prof.  Jackson,  Prof.  Butcher,  Dr.  Reid, 
Dr.  Verrall,  the  two  editors  themselves,  and  half  the 
flower  of  the  University  beside,  it  would  of  course  be 
an  easy  task  to  quote  many  other  fine  pieces  of  com- 
position. Yet  the  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  will  find  the 
impression  grow  upon  him  that,  as  a  whole,  the  work 
displayed  in  this  volume  does  not  fully  rise  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  Cambridge  scholarship.  Among 
the  younger  contributors,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  appears  to 
possess  an  unusual  power  of  individual  expression. 
His  translation  into  Greek  trimeters  (p.  351)  is  both 
good  and  unconventional — a  rare  combination. 

Some  of  the  writers  do  not  appear  to  have  revised 
their  contributions.  For  instance,  Mr.  C.  W.  Moule 
has  overlooked  a  perfectly  grotesque  antithesis  of  dextra 
(right  hand)  and  sinistro  (hapless)  on  p.  5  : — "  Se  dextra 
illustres  memorant,  Martisque  sinistro  Lapsos  arbi- 
trio  " — and  has  also  (p.  55)  allowed  the  subjunctive  sit 
to  remain  metri  gratia  where  the  plain  rules  of  the 
Latin  language  require  the  indicative  est.  De  gustibus 
non  est  disputandum  ;  but  many  readers  will  probably 
think  that  the  standard  of  achievement  in  prose  transla- 
tion, both  Latin  and  Greek,  as  shown  in  this  collection, 
is  not  only  more  uniform  but  also  somewhat  higher  than 
that  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  metrical 
versions. 

HOWELLS,  JAMES  AND  CO. 

"  Ragged  Lady."    By  W.  D.  Howells.    London  and 
New  York  :  Harper.  1899. 

WHEN  we  meet  Mr.  Howells  as  a  descriptive  writer 
on  the  beaten  track  of  travel,  we  wish  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  composition  of  colourless  novels, 
but  when  we  encounter  him  on  the  field  of  romance  we 
sigh  for  his  relegation  to  the  realm  of  local  colour. 
We  thought  there  was  no  prose  more  irritating  than 
his  prosaic  pictures  of  Italy,  but  now  he  seems  to 
have  outdone  himself  as  an  unimaginative  novelist. 
The  ragged  lady  is  very  proud  and  goes  to  serve  in  a 
hotel  with  the  condition  that  she  shall  do  no  menial 
work  ;  so  she  runs  messages  all  the  time,  incessant 
messages,  like  a  glorified  female  Jaggers.  She  goes 
through  an  insufferable  love-scene  with  an  impossible 
creature,  who  eventually  throws  her  over  because  he 
is  afraid  she  may  love  him  merely  for  himself  (an  in- 
conceivable supposition),  instead  of  aspiring  to  advance 
his  missionary  enterprises.  The  result  is  that  she  consigns 
him  to  deserved  oblivion  and  marries  a  worse  imagined 
individual,  who  indulges  in  American  humour  and  is  eu- 
logised for  his  "  quaint  drolling. "  The  book  begins  well, 
but  soon  the  author  seems  to  lose  all  interest,  and  the 
reader  is  naturally  incapable  of  finding  any  when  left  to 
his  own  resources.  And  all  the  time  there  are  obvious 
possibilities,  so  that  we  feel  the  story  might  have  been 
readable  if  it  had  been  infinitely  boiled  down  and 
expurgated.  The  women  show  intermittent  promise, 
but  the  men  are  all  colourless,  wooden  and  inanimate. 
The  New  England  accent,  which  reads  like  a  caricature 
of  that  of  Old  England,  is  also  exasperating.  Conceive, 
if  possible,  the  state  of  mind  of  an  author  who  persists, 
throughout  a  volume,  in  writing  "the'a"  for  "  there," 
"he'e"  for  "  here,"  "  dooa "  for  "  door,"  "  lo'd  "  for 
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"lord,"  "  brothas  and  sistas,"  "  summatime,"  "  winta- 
time,"  and  so  forth.  Having- stated  once  for  all,  on  an  early 
page,  in  his  inimitable  style,  that  the  characters  "  in 
their  parlance  replaced  the  letter  r  by  vowel  sounds 
almost  too  obscure  to  be  represented,  except  where  it 
came  last  in  a  word  before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  according  to  the  custom  universal  in  rural  New 
England,"  he  might  surely  have  spared  us  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  trifling  point  all  the  weary  way  to  his  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion. 

"The  Awkward  Age."  By  Henry  James.  London: 
Heinemann.  1899. 
Mr.  James  will  imperil  his  vogue  if  he  is  not  careful. 
We  have  grown  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dainty,  dapper, 
well-groomed  author,  who,  despite  some  Transatlantic 
eccentricities,  could  be  introduced  to  our  friends  of  both 
sexes.  But  every  year  he  grows  more  careless  of  his 
literary  person,  his  epigrams  are  more  flashy,  his 
innuendoes  are  less  clean-shaven,  until  in  his  present 
presentation  he  may  almost  be  denied  admittance  as 
shabby-genteel.  Were  this  his  first  appearance,  we 
would  dismiss  him  as  an  American  intent  upon  a  very 
serious  attempt  to  depict  English  society,  but  possessed 
of  no  materials  other  than  those  reposing  in  his  inner 
consciousness.  His  men,  though  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  a  smart  set,  are  neither  English  nor  gentlemen. 
They  exclaim  "  See  here"  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion ;  we  hear  of  "  the  perfection  of  their  evening  dress 
and  the  special  smartness  of  their  sleeveless  overcoats  ;  " 
and  their  behaviour  always  recalls  that  of  a  strolling 
mummer,  who  mistakes  insolence  for  ease  and  rudeness 
for  wit.  The  ladies  are  mere  caricatures  of  new  women, 
and  the  children,  of  "  awkward  age,"  parody  the  pre- 
cocity of  the  most  unnatural  French  creations.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  book  are  conversation,  and  consist  of 
tedious,  vain  repetition.  And  yet  we  feel  that  the 
characters  are  alive,  though  we  can  never  conjure 
up  any  interest  in  them  or  come  to  desire  their  better 
acquaintance.  The  coherence  of  the  style  may 
best  be  gauged  by  an  extract:  "  Lord  Petherton,  a 
man  of  five-and-thirty,  whose  robust  but  symmetrical 
proportions  gave  to  his  dark-blue  double-breasted  coat 
an  air  of  tightness  that  just  failed  of  compromising  his 
tailor,  had  for  his  main  facial  sign  a  certain  pleasant 
brutality,  the  effect  partly  of  a  bold,  handsome  parade 
of  carnivorous  teeth,  partly  of  an  expression  of  nose 
suggesting  that  this  feature  had  paid  a  little,  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  for  some  aggression  at  the  time  admired 
and  even  publicly  commemorated."  Was  there  ever 
such  a  sentence  outside  a  shilling  shocker?  As  for 
the  story,  Mr.  James  has  no  more  to  tell  than  the  needy 
knife-grinder,  and  equally  little  right  to  an  expectation 
of  our  sixpences. 

"Adrian   Rome."     By  Ernest   Dowson  and  Arthur 
Moore.    London  :  Methuen.  1899. 

Adrian  Rome  was  a  fortunate  young  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  position  who  would  have  done  very  well 
but  for  that  fatal  "artistic  temperament."  He  is  not 
a  fiddler  of  genius,  but  a  minor  poet.  He  writes  a 
successful  play.  With  the  perversity  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  as  trying  in  books  as  in  life,  he  marries 
;i  cold,  unsympathetic,  elegant,  society  lady  to 
whom  minor  poets  and  poetry  are  incomprehensible. 
We  fancy  she  would  have  understood  politics  ;  but  that 
is  not  very  clear  ;  she  might  possibly  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  husband  who  shot  and  hunted.  In  these  de- 
pressing circumstances  Adrian's  inspiration  dried  up  ; 
he  and  his  "  Work,"  and  his  "  Art  "  were  at  a  stand- 
still. Then  he  remembered  Sylvia.  A  very  painful 
position  it  was  no  doubt ;  but  he  would  have  made  the 
best  of  it  if  he  had  not  had  a  yacht,  for  he  could  not 
then  have  meditated  a  cruise  with  Sylvia  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  do  not  discover  any  particular 
capability  in  Sylvia  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
literature ;  but  we  must  take  this  secret  of  Adrian's 
egoism  for  granted.  Besides,  owing  to  an  accident, 
the  experiment  was  not  made.  We  can  never  know 
therefore  whether  wife  desertion  is  really  a  specific  for 
the  exhausted  minor  poet.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  authors  do  not  interest  us  or  enable  us  to  see 
the  real  pathos  of  the  situation.  Hut  the  scraps  of 
political  conversation  are  silly  ;  and  Hrookc  the  Oxford 


don  is  insufferable.  He  is  supposed  to  say  "  charming" 
things  with  a  languid  sting  in  them,"  and  he  perpetrates 
pages  of  such  "charming"  epigrams  as  "There's 
nothing  so  distinguished  as  failure  except  a  really 
brilliant  success."  Of  Corbyn  the  theatrical  critic,  and 
Miss  Lucerne  the  actress,  there  is  not  enough.  The  | 
theatrical  element,  with  which  the  authors  apparently 
are  familiar,  is  prominent  throughout  the  book. 

"Miss  Cayley's  Adventures."  By  Grant  Allen.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1899. 
Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Grant  Allen  quaffed  the  waters 
of  the  Pierian  spring  and  the  world  revelled  in  the 
inspired  pages  of  "  The  Woman  Who  Did."  To-day 
he  has  frankly  gone  over  to  the  merrymakers.  "  Miss 
Cayley's  Adventures  "  are  so  innocent  of  any  serious 
import  that  they  might  have  been  told  on  the  strength 
of  half  a  dozen  Transatlantic  "  cocktails  ;  "  they  are  as 
replete  with  inconsequent  absurdity  as  a  modern  farce. 
Lois  Cayley,  "  of  a  military  family,  you  know,"  leaves 
Girton  almost  penniless  and  an  orphan.  She  overhears 
in  Kensington  Gardens  a  conversation  between  two 
ladies  about  a  recalcitrant  maid,  offers  her  services,  and 
is  forthwith  launched  on  a  sea  of  Continental  adventures. 
She  gets  friends,  income  (by  the  sale  of  bicycles  on 
commission  for  example),  performs  a  marvellous  Alpine 
feat  in  rescuing  one  Harold  (whose  offer  of  marriage 
she  had  just  refused),  afterwards  goes  to  his  rescue  in 
a  more  prosaic  sense  and  winds  up  with  matrimony. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  dialogue  :  "  Then  my  heart 
rose,  and  I  gave  way.  '  If  ever  you  were  poor,'  I 
faltered, — '  penniless,  hunted,  friendless — come  to  me, 
Harold,  and  I  will  help  and  comfort  you.  But  not  till 
then.  Not  till  then,  I  implore  you.'  He  leant  back 
and  clasped  his  hands.  '  You  have  given  me  some- 
thing to  live  for,  dear  Lois,'  he  murmured.  '  I  will  try 
to  be  poor — penniless,  hunted,  friendless.  To  win  you 
I  will  try.'"  The  poor  fellow  did  "try;"  but  the 
effort  has  evidently  cost  the  author  a  large  overdraft 
on  his  fund  of  humour.  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's  illustra- 
tions  are  the  best  things  in  the  book. 

"  The  Black  Douglas."  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder.  1899. 
After  all  there  is  no  real  reason  why  Mr.  Crockett 
should  not  disport  himself  in  melodrama  if  that  element 
pleases  him.  There  is  always  a  certain  market  and  a 
certain  public  for  such  wares.  Thus  the  fact  that  "  The 
Black  Douglas  "  is  just  so  much  lurid  nightmare  by  no 
means  presupposes  the  unpopularity  of  the  book.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  take  melodrama  seriously,  and  the 
imperfections  of  "  The  Black  Douglas  "  are  manifest. 
The  Black  Douglas  himself  is  a  picturesque  figure 
enough,  but  he  is  unhappily  killed  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  book.  From  this  point  any  gleam  of  probability 
dies,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  fearsomely  what 
Toddy  would  call  "  bludgy."  But  the  danger  of  ultra- 
superlative  writing  here  receives  melancholy  illustra- 
tion. After  the  first  shock  it  has  no  effect,  except  to 
irritate.  We  follow  the  murderer  Gilles  de  Retz  to  his 
castle  in  France.  Here  children  are  murdered  whole- 
sale, but  the  pathos  is  cheap  and  poor.  Gilles  de  Retz's 
followers  transform  themselves  into  wolves  at  will,  and 
in  that  capacity  bite  unhappy  wights  to  death,  but  the 
whole  performance  smacks  only  of  the  limelight. 
Mr.  Crockett  is  not  Scott  and  his  minute  elaboration 
has  a  perilous  likeness  to  padding.  And  when  the 
whole  blood-red  pageant  has  passed  we  remember 
regretfully  that  the  tale  of  common  things  was  once 
written  simply  and  well  by  the  author  of  "  The  Lilac 
Sunbonnet." 

"  God's  Greeting  :  a  Story  of  this  our  Day."  By  John 
Garrett  Leigh.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1899. 
A  tale  full  of  pathos,  but  somewhat  obscure.  Its 
interest  is  sharply  qualified  by  the  conversations,  cover- 
ing page  after  page,  in  the  Lancashire  miners'  dialect. 
But  the  endurance  and  patience  of  the  men  who  face 
death  daily,  and  to  whom  life  is  but  one  long  toil, 
are  strongly  depicted.  Amongst  them  also  moves  a 
tender-hearted,  thoughtful  scholar,  who,  when  his  day's 
labour  is  over,  flies  to  his  books  and  his  dreamingS. 
Around  him  and  the  girl  heroine  the  real  interest  of  the 
tale  revolves.  Both  seek  to  bring;*'  God's  Greeting  "  to 
the  sons  of  toil. 
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"  Odd  Issues."  By  S.  Squire  Sprigge.  London  : 
Leonard  Smithers.  1899. 
"  Odd  Issues  "  is  a  clumsy  synonym  for  queer  stories, 
but  the  book  is  stronger  than  its  title.  Mr.  Sprigge 
makes  a  lavish  use  of  the  impossibilities  allowed  to  this 
class  of  fiction,  but  keeps  his  readers  in  too  playful  a 
humour  for  scepticism.  Two  or  three  of  his  sketches, 
such  as  "The  Life  Member,"  which  tells  of  a  broken- 
down  officer  whole  sole  asset  is  his  life  membership  of 
a  popular  club,  and  "The  Helplessness  of  Miss  Pick," 
which  reveals  the  experiences  of  a  persistent  seeker 
after  adventure  and  of  an  enterprising  hussy  who 
crosses  his  path,  are  really  happy  imaginings. 

"  Unholy  Matrimony."  By  John  Le  Breton.  London  : 
Macqueen.  1899. 
"  Unholy  Matrimony  "  is  unpleasant  reading.  It  deals 
with  a  clergyman  who  marries  an  inebriate  barmaid.  It 
was  doubtless  written  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evils  that 
result  from  habitual  over-indulgence  in  alcohol,  but  the 
man  is  so  foolish,  his  marriage  so  unnecessary  and  his 
after-conduct  so  feeble,  that  he  hardly  awakens  sym- 
pathy, and  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
any  sane  person.  The  wife's  death  is  tragically  con- 
ceived, but  few  readers  will  persevere  so  far  through 
the  story. 

"  For  Better  or  Worse."  By  Conrad  Howard.  London  : 
Unwin.  1899. 

The  most  indulgent  of  critics  will  find  it  hard  to  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  "For  Better  or  Worse."  It  is  a 
painful  and  an  ugly  book,  possessing  no  redeeming 
points  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  its  horror  or  its  dulness. 
Even  the  three  little  children  who  figure  in  its  pages 
are  obnoxious.  The  fathers  and  mothers  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated  will  do  well  to  keep  it  far  from 
either  nursery  or  drawing-room  shelves. 

"Cicely  Vaughan."  By  Philip  Davenant.  London: 
John  Long.  1899. 
This  novel  is  far  too  diffused  and  wordy.  By  an  un- 
fortunate coincidence,  the  one  well  drawn  character,  a 
selfish  invalid,  and  the  one  strong  scene,  her  murder  at 
night  by  means  of  a  narcotic  dropped  into  her  medicine, 
are  reminiscent  of  the  centre  tragedy  in  another  much 
discussed  novel,  by  another  author. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Life  of  Maximilien  Robespierre."    By  George  Henry 
Lewes.  New  edition.   London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 

IN  re-issuing  this  Life  of  Robespierre  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  have  done  something  not  only  timely  but  useful.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  while  English  people  are  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  history  of  France  there  should  be  upon  special  and 
chiefly  interesting  points  so  little  research.  There  is  but  one 
elementary  text-book  on  the  general  history  of  the  French 
people  ;  there  is  no  standard  work  on  any  of  the  leading 
characters  in  French  history :  S.  Louis,  Henri  IV.,  and 
Napoleon  await  their  monographs  ;  of  the  city  of  Paris  there 
is  no  history  at  all.  In  the  circumstances  the  reprint  of 
George  Henry  Lewes'  book  has  the  very  distinct  value  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  The  revolutionary  period  is  attracting 
a  special  attention,  and  the  personality  of  Robespierre  is  at 
this  moment  a  principal  theme  in  London.  It  would  be  ill 
work  to  over-criticise  (especially  to  over-criticise  at  this  date) 
the  errors  and  negligences  of  a  work  which  appeared  when  so 
little  of  the  modern  research  had  been  undertaken.  The  errors 
are  not  serious,  but  the  negligences  lend  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  recent  history)  a  certain  superficiality  to  the  work. 
There  are  passages  also  where  the  effect  of  Carlyle,  or  rather 
the  echo  of  Carlyle,  may  be  somewhat  too  apparent.  Lewes 
did  not  think  profoundly.  The  chapter  on  Rousseau  is  a 
sufficient  example  of  this  with  its  quiet  dogmatism  in  a 
manner  more  self-satisfied  and  even  less  connected  than  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Maine's  "  Ancient  Law."  But  we 
to-day  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  work  and  of  Mr. 
Morley's  essays  and  have  no  right  to  cavil.  Lewes,  again,  is 
faulty  in  his  translation  from  the  French.  He  fails  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  those  set  speeches.  But  this  is  a  fault  which  our 
generation  commits  in  a  more  glaring  fashion  than  did  his. 
The  value  of  the  book  here  reprinted  lies  especially  in  these 
things  :  its  honesty  of  purpose  <a.  supreme  quality  in  writing  on 
so  political  a  subject;,  its  attention  to  detail,  and  its  moderation 
of  phrase.  Nor  do  the  faults  inherent  to  its  time,  and— if  it  may 
be  said— to  its  authorship,  destroy  the  real  usefulness  of  such  a 
text-book  to-day.    Perhaps  a  little  re-editing  and  a  few  foot- 


notes {e.g.  to  correct  errors  such  as  those  concerning  Danton's 
youth  on  pp.  10  and  101),  would  do  no  harm,  if,  as  may  be 
confidently  expected,  there  is  a  continued  demand  for  the  work. 
The  frontispiece  is  clear  but  certainly  not  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  as  is  the  famous  Greuze.  And  the  last  illustration 
though  contemporary  might  very  well  have  been  omitted,  for  it 
gives  an  inaccurate  impression. 

"All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships."  Illustrated.  By  Fred.  T. 
Jane.  New  edition.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899. 
The  second  issue  of  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane's  "All  the  World's 
Fighting  Ships  "  is  a  corrected  expansion  of  the  first.  Intended 
as  a  handbook  for  practical  use,  it  is  of  convenient  size  and 
shape,  and  contains  in  its  267  pages  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  interesting  matter.  Such  a  work,  of  course,  must  be  correct 
or  worthless,  and  great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  main  subject  of  the  book  is 
to  assist  in  the  identification  of  ships  of  war,  by  no  means  always 
an  easy  task.  The  "  Majestic  "  class  or  the  "  Admiral  "  class 
may,  indeed,  be  readily  recognised,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mistake  the  "  Sanspareil "  or  the  "  Conqueror."  But  how  distin- 
guish between  the  "  Majestic  "  and  her  sister  ship,  the  "  Mars  "  ? 
A  reference  to  Mr.  Jane's  book  will  answer  the  question.  Certain 
critics  appear  to  have  objected  that  details  are  without  value  inas- 
much as  nothing  is  more  easy  or  more  common  in  war  or 
manoeuvres  than  to  adopt  a  disguise  and,  by  altering  or  imitating 
some  of  the  above-named  features,  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
another  class  of  fighting  ship  or  even  that  of  a  merchantman.  To 
this  Mr.  Jane  simply  replies  that  happily  the  normal  condition  of 
navies  is  one  of  peace.  The  information  contained  in  the  book 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  outward  appearance 
of  ships.  Mr.  Jane's  book  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  its 
character,  and  appeals  to  its  public  alike  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  alphabetical 
order  of  countries  is  arranged.  Some  countries  are  named  in 
their  own  language,  as  "  Deutschland,"  and  placed  accordingly, 
while  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  many  other  countries  are 
described  in  French.  Our  own  Navy,  moreover,  appears  under 
the  heading  of  "  England  "  instead  of  under  that  of  "  Great 
Britain  "  more  commonly  used  in  international  nomenclature. 

"  Outlines  of  English  Legal  History."  By  A.  T.  Carter  :  Reader 
in  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History  to  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education.    London:  Butterworth  and  Co.  1899. 

The  title  of  this  book  does  not  quite  accurately  describe  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals.  English  legal  history  comprises 
much  more  than  the  history  of  the  system  of  courts  in  which 
the  various  branches  of  the  law,  civil,  criminal,  ecclesiastical 
and  so  forth,  are  administered  ;  and  it  is  with  that  only  the 
author  is  concerned.  Even  so  it  comprises  centuries  of  growth, 
many  stages  of  which  are  very  obscure,  and  have  had  to  be  left 
in  doubt  after  all  the  resources  of  scholarship  have  been  ex- 
hausted upon  them.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  for  teach- 
ing purposes  lies  in  the  expert  condensation  of  the  mass  of 
knowledge,  and  a  discreet  treatment  of  what  is  not  positively 
known  ;  and  unless  a  writer  is  thoroughly  master  of  the 
materials  he  will  produce  nothing  but  a  slipshod  compilation  ; 
which  is  just  what  some  books  similar  in  object  to  this  are. 
Mr.  Carter's  work  is  very  well  done.  The  history  of  each  court 
is  given,  and  the  relations  of  the  courts  to  one  another  are 
better  described  than  we  have  seen  them  anywhere  else.  The 
chapter  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  especially  good.  We 
may  point  out,  in  view  of  a  second  edition,  that  on  p.  188,  in  a 
description  of  the  Court  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Savoy,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  there  is  a  statement  that  "  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  the  Steward  of  the 
Liberty."  This  is  a  little  irrelevant  ;  unless  it  means  for  infor- 
mation supplied. 

"1815:  Waterloo."  Par  Henry  Houssaye.  Paris:  Perrin 
et  Cie.  1899. 

Is  not  the  story  of  Waterloo  now  complete  ?  M.  Houssaye, 
with  all  his  ability  and  industry,  throws  no  new  light  upon  it. 
Colonel  Chesney's  "Waterloo  Lectures,"  published  years  ago, 
have  never  been  refuted.  Grouchy  might  have  saved  the 
situation  by  marching  towards  the  sound  of  cannon  on  18  June, 
but  he  obeyed  Napoleon's  orders  in  following  the  Prussians. 
M.  Houssaye  can  only  say  that  he  should  boldly  have  taken 
the  initiative.  He  denies  that  Napoleon's  powers  were  failing, 
but  admits  continual  oscillation  which  he  attributes  to  loss  of 
belief  in  his  own  luck.  But  there  is  very  strong  evidence  of 
ill-health  and  spasmodic  energy.  Might  not  the  ill-health  have 
enfeebled  the  will?  No  apologist  really  gets  over  the  grand 
mistake  Napoleon  made  in  detaching  Grouchy,  as  he  did  in 
the  belief  that  the  Prussians  were  in  full  retreat.  With  another 
30,000  men  he  could  have  crushed  Wellington  before  the 
Prussians  arrived.  That  he  had  not  those  men  with  him  was 
due  to  his  own  capital  error  of  judgment. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  May  number  of  "  The  Law- 
Magazine  and  Review  "  to  fall  back  into  the  slough  of  stodgi- 
ness  from  which  we  hoped  it  had  extricated  itself.  Text-book 
articles  on  old  well-worn  subjects  such  as  "  What  is  Malice  ? " 
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and  "The  Doctrine  of  Contributory  Negligence"  are  a  little 
depressing  ;  especially  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  to 
be  said.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  nothing  attaching 
special  interest  to  the  series  of  articles  on  State  Interference  in 
Contraband  Trade  and  Blockade  Running.  If  it  were  not 
almost  invariable  that  statements  of  international  law  run  into 
extraordinary  length,  considering  the  small  amount  of  definite 
conclusion  ultimately  reached,  we  might  wonder  that  at  least 
three  articles  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
neutral  States  ought  to  consider  themselves  more  strictly  bound 
to  prevent  their  subjects  supplying  arms  to  belligerents. 

•"  Les  Gaulois  et  les  Francs."  Cours  Elementaire.  By  F.  B. 
Kirkman  and  J.  M.  A.  Pecontal.  London  :  Black. 
There  seems  to  be  at  present  a  boom  in  modern  language 
books,  and  one  publisher  after  another  is  bringing  out  a  French 
or  German  series  based  on  a  new  and  infallible  method  of 
acquiring  these  languages.  The  latest  to  enter  the  market  are 
Messrs.  Black  with  a  slender  volume  entitled  "  Les  Gaulois  et 
les  Francs."  A  lengthy  preface  proposes  to  give  in  a  peptonised 
form  the  history  of  France  for  children  aged  from  ioto  15  (sic). 
We  wonder  what  the  average  public  schoolboy  of  1 5  would 
think  of  being  thus  classed  as  a  child.  Apart  from  a  certain 
pretentiousness  of  tone,  many  of  the  ideas  in  the  preface  are 
iiseful  if  not  exactly  so  novel  as  seems  supposed.  The  gram- 
matical appendix  at  the  end  is  well  put  together. 

"Genius  Loci  :  Notes  on  Places."    By  Vernon  Lee.    London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1899. 

"  Vernon  Lee "  imparts  some  very  pleasant  impressions  of 
Continental  travel ;  but  the  word  "  charming  "  is  put  to  a  test 
that  is  too  severe.  Occasionally  too  odd  phrases  occur— as  for 
example,  when  limetrees  are  spoken  of  as  "filling  the  coolness 
and  fragrance."  Perhaps  the  bicycle  is  too  obvious.  Then,  is 
it  quite  becoming  for  the  author  to  chronicle  the  compliment 
paid  by  the  farmer  of  "  St.  Ivry"  to  his  visitor's  "  cultivated  and 
enlightened  intelligence?"  However,  "Vernon  Lee"  is  singularly 
responsive  to  the  witchery  of  the  genius  loci  ;  and  in  each  and 
all  of  her  "  notes  "  there  is  a  certain  reposeful  suggestiveness  of 
happy  memories. 

"An  English  Girl's  First  Impressions  of  Burmah."    By  Beth 
Ellis.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1899. 

With  much  apparent  persiflage,  Miss  Beth  Ellis  has  given  us 
some  real  humour  and  a  fair  modicum  of  information.  She 
displays  an  engaging  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  lighter 
moods.  These  vivacious  "  impressions"  should  prove  a  capital 
antidote  for  ennui  wherever  that  affliction  is  not  chronic. 

Emile  Ollivier  commences  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes" 
(1  May)  a  series  of  papers  on  Louis  Napoleon's  Italian  cam- 
paign. Taking  up  the  story  just  where  the  late  M.  Rothan's 
diplomatic  studies  in  the  same  Review  left  it,  M.  Ollivier's 
articles  appear  most  opportunely.  From  the  first  one  sees  that 
initial  misconceptions  of  the  campaign  were  the  cause  of  the 
Austrian  failure. 

An  article  on  "  Scenes  and  Scandals  in  the  London  Vestries  " 
in  this  month's  "  National  Review,"  written  by  a  Ratepayer 
who  has  evidently  had  special  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  can  but  strengthen  the  case  for  the  new  London  Bill. 
The  majority  of  the  Vestries  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  serious  public  business. 


THE  FOWLER  SALE. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Sir  John  Fowler's  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings  and  pictures  at  Christie's  on  Saturday  (6  May) 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  years.  The  prices 
were  characterised  by  a  well-known  connoisseur  as  "  simply 
mad;"  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  this  kind  of  thing  is  to 
end.  With  the  vastly  increased  prosperity  of  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  collectors  has  probably  more 
than  doubled.  Price,  consequently,  is  a  mere  detail.  It 
was  clear  from  the  moment  that  the  noble  Hobbema  was  on 
view  that  it  would  realise  a  very  large  amount,  for  it  was  of  the 
best  quality  and  one  of  the  largest  in  size  which  the  great 
landscape-painter  ever  executed,  but  9,100  guineas  is  a  very 
long  figure  even  for  so  superb  a  picture.  As  it  cost  the  late 
owner  3,100/.  it  has  just  trebled  in  value  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  That  the  choice  examples  of  Turner  would  also  sell 
well  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  probably  no  one  antici- 
pated a  record  price  for  the  view  of  Venice,  which  ran 
the  Hobbema  very  close  with  its  8,200  guineas.  Turner 
had  a  very  xood  opinion  of  the  commercial  value  of 
In  -  pi <  line.,  and  was  a  keen  hand  at  driving  a  bargain,  but  the 
total  realised  on  Saturday  for  ten  water-colour  drawings  and 
two  pictures  in  oils,  ,£22,349  jjj. — or  over  one-third  of  the  day's 
sale — was  probably  more  than  he  received  first  hand  for  his 
work  in  the  same  number  of  years.  The  view  of  Venice,  alone, 
has  nearly  quadrupled  in  value  in  thirty  years.    It  is  one  of  the 

cyrious  inconsistencies  of  the  sale  that  whilst  the  larger  Turners 
have  so  vastly  increased  in  value,  the  smaller  but  equally 
finished  examples  of  this  master  have  actually  gone  down. 


The  decline  in  Landseers,  in  spite  of  the  largely  increased 
interest  now  taken  in  natural  history,  is  simply  disastrous  :  but 
we  believe  that  Landseer  will  again  come  into  favour  with  col- 
lectors, for,  in  his  own  line,  he  is  still  unrivalled.  David  Cox's 
brilliant  drawing  of  a  hayfield,  for  which  he  received  £50, 
realised  1,250  guineas,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the 
amount  which  it  fetched  at  the  Quilter  sale  in  1875,— but  tne 
Quilter  sale  was  so  cleverly  "  worked  "  that  to  cite  its  prices  as 
precedents  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Copley  Fielding's 
view  of  Sussex  Downs  and  Arundel  Castle,  painted  in  1838,  at 
1,760  guineas  was  we  believe  a  record  price  for  a  drawing  by 
him.  Collins'  "  Sunday  Morning,"  for  which  he  received 
200  guineas,  now  goes  up  to  1,380  guineas,  whilst  W.  Muller's 
Slave  Market,  Cairo — a  picture  for  which  we  cannot  confess  to 
any  great  liking — drops  from  2,760  guineas  in  the  Levy  sale  of 
1876  to  1,300  guineas  on  Saturday.  The  little  Meissonier 
picture  of  a  smoker,  painted  in  1855,  goes,  in  thirty  years,  from 
380  guineas  to  1,280  guineas,  but  then  Meissonier  is  now  very 
much  in  fashion.  The  charming  little  Greuze — also  an  artist 
in  great  favour  with  collectors — the  head  of  a  young  girl  in 
white  dress,  holding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  fancifully  labelled 
"  La  Petite  Mathematicienne,"  has  very  nearly  doubled  in  value 
since  it  appeared  at  the  San  Donato  sale  in  1870,  where  it 
brought  880  guineas  as  against  1,600  guineas  paid  for  it  on 
Saturday.  The  total  of  ^65,355  13s.  for  43  water-colour  draw- 
ings and  48  pictures  is  a  truly  astonishing  result,  seeing  that 
there  were  so  few  works  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  collection. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  602. 


THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD.  I 

YORKSHIRE 
RELISH  I 

Makes  the  Plainest  Viands  Palatable,  and  the  Daintiest  Dishes  more  Delicious. 

ENRICHES  SOUPS,  STEWS,  CHOPS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  dc.  I 

Sold  in  Bottles,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Beware  of  Substitutions. 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS— 

GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 
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DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

GERALD  FITZGERALD,  THE  CHEVALIER. 


Extra 


crown  8vo.  6s.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 

[On  the  16th  inst. 

*»*  This  Novel  is  now  published  in  book-form  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  romance 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a  son  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  has  for  one  of  its 
central  characters  Mirabeau. 


ON  THE  20TH  INST. — In  Pictorial  Wrapper. 
A  SIXPENNY  EDITION  OF 

LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET.    By  Miss  Braddon. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.    Cover  Designed  by  H.  MITCHELL. 

THE  ACTOR  AND  HIS  ART.    By  Stanley  Jones. 

[Just  ready. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


OLD  LONDON  TAVERNS. 


By  Edward  Callow. 

[Just  ready. 


THE 

Author 


Pictorial  Wrapper,  6d. 
NEW  BOOK  OF  HUMOUR  BY  MR.  J.  F.  SULLIVAN. 

GREAT  WATER   JOKE.     Illustrated   by  the 

[fust  ready. 


MR.  PERCY  FITZGERALD'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  GOOD  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE.    Demy  8vo.  with 

Four  Portraits,  ios.  6d. 
"  Pleasant  reading  throughout." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  entertaining  and  well-written  book." — Daily  Telegraph. 
"A  lightly-written  and  entertaining  narrative."—  Scotsman. 


NEW  FICTION. 
BABY   WILKINSON'S   V.C.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Newnham-Davis,  Author  of  "  Jadoo,"  &c.    6s.  [Shortly. 

THE  HEART  OF  TOIL.    By  Octave  Thanet.  IHus- 

trated  by  A.  B.  Frost.    5s.  [Just  ready. 

A  RIVIERA  ROMANCE.    By  Blanche  Roosevelt, 

Author  of  "  The  Copper  Queen,"  &c.  6s. 
"  Full  of  life,  stir,  and  passion." — World. 
"  Enticing  and  entertaining." — Daily  Mail. 

"  We  commend  this  excellent  story  not  merely  as  a  most  interesting  and  readable 
romance,  but  as  presenting  a  most  powerful  and  fascinating  picture  of  a  peculiar 
phase  of  modern  social  life  in  the  higher  circles  of  Society." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

PHILIP  HELMORE,  PRIEST.  By  K.  A.  Howarth.  6s. 

"  The  story  is  thoroughly  fascinating  from  proem  to  finis,  the  characters  are  well 
drawn,  and  there  are  some  powerful  dramatic  scenes  and  passages  of  very  able 
d  escrip t  i  on . " — Birm  inglia  m  Post. 


THE  BRONTE  NOVELS. 

VILLETTE.    By  Charlotte  Bronte.    Vols.  IX.  and 

X.  of  The  Thornton  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Brontk  Sisters, 
55.  net  per  volume.  [Just  ready. 

CHARLES  LEVER'S  NOVELS. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  EVE-NUTS  AND  NUT-CRACKERS 

—TALES  OF  THE  TRAINS.  By  Charles  Lever.  Vol.  XXXVII., 
completing  the  Illustrated  Limited  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 
Charles  Lever. 

F.  E.  SMEDLEY'S  NOVELS. 
Price  ios.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  FRANK  FAIRLEGH.    With  30  Etchings  by  George 

Cruikshank. 

2.  LEWIS  ARUNDEL.    With  42  Etchings  by  Phiz. 

[  Just  ready. 

3.  HARRY  COVERDALE'S  COURTSHIP.    With  30 

Etchings  by  Phiz.  [In  the  press. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
HONORE  DE  BALZAC. 

THE    COMEDIE    HUMAINE.     By   H.  de  Balzac. 

Translated  by  Miss  Wormelev.  40  vols,  royal  8vo.  with  280  Goupil-Oravures, 
and  Tinted  Replica  of  each  Plate,  £25  net. 


"  Splendid  sixpenny  worth." — Mack  and  White. 

DOWNEY'S   SIXPENNY   LIBRARY   OF  FICTION. 

The  best  novels  by  the  best  authors. 


Full  lists  on  Application.    Sold  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. 


DOWNEY  and  CO.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


The  WORKS  ofGEORGE  MEREDITH. 

NEW   POPULAR   UNIFORM  EDITION. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 
Rhoda  Fleming- 
Sandra  Belloni 
Vittoria 

Diana  of  the  Crossways 
The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rich- 
mond 
Beauchamp's  Career 
The  Egoist 


Bound  in  red  cloth 
The  Tragic  Comedians 
Evan  Harrington 
The  Amazing  Marriage 
One  of  our  Conquerors 
Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta 
The  Shaving  of  Shagpat 
Short  Stories 
An  Essay  on  Comedy 
Poems.  2  Vols. 


^)&es  in  Contribution  to  tfyc  §onq  of 
Crenel)  Jnsforg. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  6s.  net. 

§eiedeb  "gfoems. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

"  A  volume  which  abounds  in  imaginative  vision  as  well  as  intellectual  strength  " 

Standard. 

"  These  Selected  Poems  are  a  literary  treasure." — Scotsman. 


pocket  §oition  of  Selecteb  "gfoems. 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  half  vellum,  6s.  net. 

"  A  very  neat  and  comely  edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Selected  Poems,  reviewed  in 
our  columns  some  six  months  ago,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Constable.  The  volume  is 
small  enough  for  the  pocket,  but  the  type  is  as  clear  as  could  be  wished,  and  though 
the  paper  is  stout,  the  little  book  is  light  and  easy  to  hold  in  the  hand.  It  provides 
a  thoroughly  artistic  as  well  as  convenient  setting  for  the  fine  flower  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  poetic  genius." — Times. 

^fye  (&eov#e  !8ere6ifl)  £Strfl)6ag-38ook 
of  iSten  ano  i9omen. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  D.  M.    Cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  birthday-books." — Illustrated  London  News. 
"  A  storehouse  of  epigrams  and  bright  thoughts." — Daily  Mail. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  ATLAS 
OF  INDIA. 

A  New  Series  of  Sixty  Maps  and  Plans  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other 
Surveys  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  B  ARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E., 
&c.    In  half-morocco,  or  full  bound  cloth,  gilt  top,  14s. 
"  Nothing  half  so  useful  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the  traveller 

in  India  and  the  student  at  home.    '  Constable's  Hand  Atlas '  is  a  pleasure  to  hold 

and  to  turn  over." — Athenaeum. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  GAZETTEER 
OF  INDIA. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo. 
half-morocco,  ios.  6d. 
"A  most  useful  reference  book." — Englishman  (Calcutta). 


The  following  books  will  be  Ready  at  all  Libraries  Next  Week. 

A  RUSSIAN  PROVINCE  OF  THE 
NORTH 

By  H.  ENGELHARDT,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Archangel. 
Translated  from  the  Russian. 
Fully  Illustrated,  with  2  Maps,  demy  8vo.  18s. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE. 

By  E.  SCOTT. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  15s. 


THE  SECOND  AFGHAN  WAR, 

1878-79-80  : 

Its  Causes,  its  Conduct,  and  its  Consequences. 

By  Col.  H.  B.  HANNA. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 
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DUCKWORTH   &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


TWO    NEW  NOVELS. 

CHILDREN,  RACEHORSES  AND 
GHOSTS. 

By  Edward  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket," 
"The  Marchioness  against  the  County,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—  '  Every  reader  of  taste  will  feel  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  short  stories.  It  is  something  intimate  and  sympathetic  in  the  writer 
which  gives  him  a  delicate  kind  of  penetration  and  understanding.  He  is  at  home 
with  all  kinds  of  characters.  He  writes,  moreover,  with  great  accomplishment,  has 
a  fund  of  quiet  humour,  and  observes  carefully.  This  is  a  charming  collection  of 
stories,  and  we  advise  the  reader  not  to  miss  it/' 

SPORTSMAN.—"  Mr.  Cooper  can  describe  a  race  as  if  he  had  ridden  in  it,  and 
all  his  horses  are  lifelike.  For  a  railway  journey  or  an  idle  evening  the  book  is  just 
the  thing." 

A  SON  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  John  Arthur  Barry,  Author  of  "  In  the  Great  Deep,"  "Steve 
Brown's  Bunyip,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JOHN   LANES  LIST. 


New  Volume  of  the "  English  Public  Schools"  Series. 
A    HISTORY    OF  WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 

By  Arthur  F.  Leach,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Pott  4to.  6s.  net. 

GLOBE. — "  Marked  by  much  careful  and  intelligent  research,  it  has  evidently 
been  inspired  by  enthusiasm.  A  narrative  at  once  accurate  and  comprehensive.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  volume  is  freely  and  attractively  illustrated." 


A    HISTORY    OF  RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 

By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  of  Rugby,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  from  Photographs,  Contemporary 
Prints,  &c.     Pott  4to.  5s.  net. 
TIMES. — "  Mr.  Rouse  has  done  his  work  well." 

LITER  A  TURE. — "  A  work  of  real  value  and  distinction  which  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  history  and  traditions  of  a  great  foundation  will  read  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude." 


CRICKET. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  Author  of  "  Cricket "  in  the  Bad- 
minton Library.    Small  crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GLOBE. — "  We  heartily  commend  this  interesting  little  manual  of  a  notable 
cricketer." 

A  THEN/EUM.—"  All  the  hints  and  comments  are  capital." 


THE  TATLER. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.,  completing  the  Work,  now  ready.  Small  demy  8vo. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  Sold  in  Sets 
only. 

LITERA  Tl/RE.— "  The  notes  are  quite  to  the  point.  The  introduction  is 
good.  The  portraits  are  excellently  reproduced.  Altogether,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers may  be   complimented  on  having  produced  an  edition  which  is  likely  to 

remain  the  standard  edition." 


SPINOZA  :  his  Life  and  Philosophy. 

By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Ban.    New  edition,  revised  throughout. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

A  THEN  MUM.—"  Sii  Kreclrrirk  I'oll.wk  has  revised  his  excellent  '  Spinoza  :  his 
Life  and  Philosophy.'  In  all  essential',  the  book  remains  as  it  was  one  of  the  very 
b.-  1  monographs  on  a  philosophei  and  hi.  philosophy  which  exist  in  the  language. 
The-  writing  is  as  i;ood  as  the  thinking,  and  hull,  arc  excellent." 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MY  ROSES  AND  HOW  I  GREW  THEM.    By  Helen 

Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton),  Author  of  "In  the  Garden  of  Peace." 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.    With  14  Illustrations 

by  Henry  Ospovat.    Square  i6mo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

MORE.    By  Max  Beerbohm,  Author  of  "The  Works 

of  Max  Beerbohm."    Square  i6mo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  his  hands  the  knack  of  graceful  impertinence  is  raised  by  dint  of  sheer 
mastery  to  the  dignity  of  a  serious  art  ;  there  are  moments,  indeed,  when  he  brings 
it  within  measurable  distance  of  the  sublime.  There  has  been  no  literary  phe- 
nomenon quite  like  him — none  has  flourished  simile  aut  sccnndwti  since  the  'curly 
youth  '  of  the  author  of  '  Vivian  Grey.'  " — Literature. 

ESSAYS   IN   MODERNITY.      By    Francis  Adams, 

Author  of  "  A  Child  of  the  Age."    Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 


Catalogues  and  I'rospertuscs  will  In-  sent  nf>on  Application. 


PART   IV.  NOW  READY. 

THE    NATURAL   HISTORY  OF   SELBORNE.  By 

Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  With  upwards  of  200  Illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  H.  New.  To  be  issued  in  12  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with 
"  Walton's  Compleat  Angler."    Demy  4to.  is.  6d.  net. 

***  Prospectus,  showing  type,  paper,  and  specimen  illustrations,  post  free  on 
application. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  H.  C.  Marillier.  With  upwards  of  180 
Designs,  many  hitherto  unpublished.    In  white  buckram,  31s.  6d.  net. 

*s*   Also  a  Japanese  Vellum  Edition  of  100  copies  for  England  and  America  at 
63s.  net.    Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SEQUEL  TO  "AVLWIN." 

THE  COMING  OF  LOVE  :    Rhona  Boswell's  Story. 

By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  SEQUEL  TO  "THE  GOLDEN  AGE." 

DREAM  DAYS.    Eight  New  "Golden  Age"  Stories. 

By  Kenneth  Grahame.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 

PAN  AND  THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERD.    By  Maurice 

Hewlett,  Author  of  "  Forest  Lovers."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Second  Edition. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   PLACE,    and   other   Essays.  By 

Alice  Mevnell.    Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  FICTION. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MR.  PASSINGHAM.    A  Novel.    By  Thomas  Cobb, 

Author  of  "  Carpet  Courtship." 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   MANDATE  :  a  Novel.    By  T.  Baron  Russell, 

Author  of  "  A  Guardian  of  the  Poor." 

PROFESSOR   HIERONIMUS:   a  Novel.    By  Amalie 
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GIVING  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE. 

The  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Vol.  I.  "  A  Genealogy  of 
Morals,  and  Poems."  Translated  by  William  Haussmann 
and  John  Gray.  Vol.  II.  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra  :  a 
Book  for  All  and  None."  Translated  by  Alexander  Tille. 
London  :  Fisher  Unvvin.  1899. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  existed  a  London  firm  of  publishers 
t\  trading  under  the  title  of  Henry  and  Co.  Their  policy, 
mainly  of  desperation,  included  a  project  for  inviting  fastidious 
members  of  the  public  to  subscribe  an  annual  sum  about  equal 
to  the  rent  of  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square  for  a  journal  to 
be  written  throughout  by  a  man  of  genius  and  delivered  on  the 
breakfast-table  twice  a  week.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  ask 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  to  edit  it  ;  but  they  invited  me  to 
write  the  first  number.  I  promised,  but  never  rose  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  the  firm  meanwhile  amused  itself  by  undertaking 
an  English  edition  of  the  works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  the  next  rashest  thing  available.  I  do  not  myself 
believe  that  there  ever  were  any  such  persons  as  Henry  and  Co. 
The  firm  was  but  an  avatar  of  Mr.  John  T.  Grein,  the  reckless 
founder  of  the  Independent  Theatre,  who  had  begun  his  career 
by  exploding  a  performance  of  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts  "  on  an  un- 
prepared London,  and  could  hardly  have  hit  on  a  better  man 
than  Nietzsche  to  repeat  the  effect  with.  Two  volumes  of  the 
translation  appeared  before  the  firm  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
Impossibilism  by  decently  settling  its  accounts,  selling  its  re- 
mainders, and  vanishing  from  the  world  of  publishers. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  yet  not  unusual,  that  the  two  Utopian 
schemes  of  Henry  and  Co.  should  live  after  them,  whilst  their 
more  businesslike  operations  are  interred  with  their  bones. 
The  audaciously  expensive  periodical  which  is  to  stamp  its 
subscriber  as  an  intellectual  aristocrat  is  on  the  brink  of 
publication.  And  the  Nietzsche  translation  has  resumed  its 
subversive  course  in  the  respectable  hands  of  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

Nietzsche  is  a  Devil's  Advocate  of  the  modern  type.  Formerly, 
when  there  was  question  of  canonising  a  pious  person,  the  devil 
was  allowed  an  advocate  to  support  his  claims  to  the  pious 
person's  soul.  But  nobody  ever  dreamt  of  openly  defending 
the  devil  himself  as  a  much  misunderstood  and  fundamentally 
right-minded  regenerator  of  the  race  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  William  Blake  boldly  went  over  to  the  other  side 
and  started  a  devil's  party.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  a 
poet,  and  so  passed  as  a  paradoxical  madman  instead  of  a  blas- 
phemer. For  a  long  time  the  party  made  little  direct  progress, 
the  nation  being  occupied  with  the  passing  of  its  religion 
through  the  purifying  fire  of  a  criticism  which  did  at  last  smelt 
some  of  the  grosser  African  elements  out  of  it,  but  which  also 
exalted  duty,  morality,  law,  and  altruism  above  faith  ;  reared 
Ethical  Societies  ;  and  left  my  poor  old  friend  the  devil  (for  I,  too, 
was  a  Diabolonian  born)  worse  off  than  ever.  Mr.  Swinburne 
explained  Blake,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclaim  "  Come 
down  and  redeem  us  from  virtue  ; "  but  the  pious  influences 
of  Putney  reclaimed  him,  and  he  is  now  a  respectable,  Shake- 
speare-fearing man.  Mark  Twain  emitted  some  Diabolonian 
sparks,  only  to  succumb  to  the  overwhelming  American  atmo- 
sphere of  chivalry,  duty,  and  gentility.  A  miserable  spurious 
Satanism,  founded  on  the  essentially  pious  dogma  that  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  no  gentleman,  sprang  up  in  Paris, 
to  the  heavy  discredit  of  the  true  cult  of  the  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing. All  seemed  lost  when  suddenly  the  cause  found  its 
dramatist  in  Ibsen,  the  first  leader  who  really  dragged  duty, 
unselfishness,  idealism,  sacrifice,  and  the  rest  of  the  anti- 
diabolic  scheme  to  the  bar  at  which  it  had  indicted  so  many 
excellent  Diabolonians.  The  outrageous  assumption  that  a  good 
man  may  do  anything  he  thinks  right  (which  in  the  case  of  a 
naturally  good  man  means,  by  definition,  anything  he  likes) 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  bad  men  or  of  the  community 
at  large,  was  put  on  its  defence  ;  and  the  party  became  in- 
fluential at  last. 

After  the  dramatist  came  the  philosopher.  In  England, 
G.  B.  S.  :  in  Germany,  Nietzsche.  Nietzsche  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Wagner,  whose  hero.  Siegfried,  was  also  a  good 
Diabolonian.  Unfortunately,  after  working  himself  up  to  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  about  Wagner's  music,  Nietzsche  rashly 
went  to  Bayreuth  and  heard  it — a  frightful  disillusion  for  a 
man  barely  capable  of  "  Carmen."  He  threw  down  his  idol, 
and  having  thus  tasted  the  joys  of  iconoclasm  (perhaps  the 
one  pursuit  that  is  as  useful  as  it  is  amusing),  became  an 
epigrammatic  Diabolonian  ;  took  his  stand  "  on  the  other  side 
Of  good  and  evil  ;"  "transvalued"  our  moral  valuations  ;  and 
generally  strove  to  rescue  mankind  from  rulers  who  are  utterly 
without  conscience  in  their  pursuit  of  righteousness. 

The  volume  just  issued  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  contains  "A 
Genealogy  of  Morals,"  translated  by  Mr.  William  Haussmann, 
with  the  rhymed  maxims  and  epigrams,  and  the  "  Dionysos- 


Dithyrambs,"  more  than  cleverly  done  into  English  by  Mr. 
John  Gray.  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  a  diffusion  of  Dia- 
bolonian wisdom  in  the  guise  of  a  concentration  of  it,  has  been 
reissued  as  a  companion  volume.  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


FROM   CROMWELL  TO  WELLINGTON. 

"  From  Cromwell  to  Wellington  :  Twelve  Soldiers."  Edited  by 
Spenser  Wilkinson,  with  an  Introduction  by  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Roberts.    London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1899. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  short  biographies  of  perhaps 
the  twelve  most  distinguished  soldiers  who  made  and  secured 
the  Empire.  It  is  written  by  eleven  soldiers  and  a  civilian. 
The  civilian,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  has  however  instincts 
distinctly  military,  and  in  his  "  History  of  the  17th  Lancers" 
quite  made  his  mark  some  years  ago  as  a  writer  of  military 
history.  We  presume  that  there  is  no  soldier  of  adequate 
ability  who  could  be  induced  to  join  the  others,  who  we  are 
assured  were  selected  with  much  care  and  forethought.  They 
have,  on  the  whole,  certainly  proved  themselves  more  than 
equal  to  the  task  they  undertook,  and  the  difficulties  which 
must  have  confronted  them  are  manifest.  To  sketch  the  life 
and  actions  of  such  men  as  form  the  subjects  of  the  biographies 
in  a  few  pages  would  demand  great  literary  skill,  nice  judgment, 
and  a  terse  diction  such  as  is  the  birthright  of  inborn  talent 
alone.  No  wonder  then  if  the  lives  are  of  very  uneven  merit, 
and  if  some  betray  but  small  literary  and  critical  faculty.  But 
a  most  ambitious  scheme  has  been  carried  through  with  suffi- 
cient, if  not  triumphant,  success,  and  we  feel  sure  that  most  of 
the  book  will  be  read  with  interest  and  that  it  will  be  retained 
as  a  valuable  aide-memoire  by  those  who  are  students  of 
campaigns.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  either  to  hear  Lord 
Roberts  speak,  or  read  what  he  writes,  and  in  his  introduction 
he  will  not  disappoint  his  many  admirers  and  friends.  He  there 
points  to  the  lives  of  Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Wolfe,  Clive,  Lake, 
and  Wellington  as  those  most  interesting  and  valuable,  and  his 
criticism  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who  read  the  series.  The 
author  of  Coote,  Colonel  Sisson  Pratt,  displays  also  a  terse  and 
polished  style,  but  he  is  somewhat  overweighted  by  a  not  very 
fascinating  hero.  Some  other  salient  points  will  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  too.  Five  out  of  the  twelve  lives  and  the  introduction 
are  written  by  artillery  officers,  and  yet  one  or  two  well-known 
pens  from  the  same  regiment  are  not  employed.  It  says  much 
for  the  brains  and  industry  of  our  gunners  that  so  many  should 
have  been  selected  to  represent  the  soldiers  of  to-day,  and  is  a 
record  of  which  our  batteries  may  well  feel  proud.  Again  a  very 
instructive  light  is  thrown  on  the  manner  in  which  these  twelve 
great  soldiers  learnt  their  trade,  and  acquired  that  decision  and 
quickness  of  resolve  which  are  imparted  only  by  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  used  and  their  various 
characteristics.  We  hear  much  nowadays  of  examinations,  of 
book-learning,  of  colleges  and  courses  of  study.  These  are  all 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
volume  before  us  that  all  the  soldiers  reviewed  made  an  earnest 
study  of  their  professions,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  sheer  hard 
work.  But,  what  is  of  much  greater  importance,  there  is  also 
unmistakable  testimony  that  they  learnt  the  duties  of  the 
various  arms  by  actual  personal  experience  of  them,  and  became 
great  leaders  because  they  did  not  confine  their  range  of  vision 
to  one  arm  only,  or  even  exclusively  to  purely  military  affairs. 
Generals  should  be  equally  conversant  and  at  home  with  horse, 
foot,  or  artillery,  should  be  men  of  affairs  in  contradistinction  to 
drill  sergeants. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  remarkable  that  the  majority  of 
our  greatest  leaders  gained  their  experience  with  more  than 
one  arm,  and  that  not  infrequently  they  most  distinguished 
themselves  when  in  command  of  forces  with  which  they 
had  the  least  acquaintance,  if  knowledge  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  time  actually  spent  with  each  arm.  Marlborough  for 
example  was  a  cavalry  officer,  yet  understood  not  only  how 
to  handle  infantry,  but  was  perfectly  at  home  when  super- 
intending a  siege.  Wellington,  as  most  people  have  for- 
gotten, was  for  three  years  a  subaltern  in  the  21st  Light 
Dragoons,  and  held  a  troop  subsequently  for  six  months  in  the 
1 8th  Light  Dragoons.  Yet  his  regimental  service  was  remark- 
able because  of  the  splendid  state  of  efficiency  to  which  he 
brought  the  33rd  Foot.  Lord  Heathfield  was  for  a  brief  period 
in  the  Artillery,  but  with  that  exception  the  entire  period  of  his 
regimental  service  was  spent  in  the  cavalry,  and  it  was  with  that 
arm  that  he  first  made  his  mark.  Yet  when  he  was  past  sixty 
years  of  age  he  gained  the  fame  he  holds  in  command  of  the 
great  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  successfully  conducted  for  the 
next  three  and  a  half  years  the  greatest  siege  of  which  we  have 
authentic  record.  On  the  other  hand  Lake,  the  subject  of 
Major  May's  contribution  to  the  volume,  was  a  guardsman 
and  a  courtier  during  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
yet  earned  his  greatest  laurels  by  the  skill  and  talent  with  which 
he  turned  cavalry  to  account.  There  are  other  instances  not 
less  salient,  and  the  lesson  of  history  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
good  for  a  commander  to  be  taken  out  of  the  groove  of  one 
uniform  existence,  and  that  he  should  have  wide  experience  of 
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men  and  things,  not  always  in  Pall  Mall,  nor  yet  always  with  a 
regiment,  nor  always  with  the  same  arm. 

Mr.  Fortescue  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Marlborough.  Why,  however,  are  we  given  no  plan  of 
Blenheim  ?  But  the  most  has  hardly  been  made  of  so  dramatic 
a  career  as  Clive's,  interesting  as  his  life  from  its  inherent 
characteristics  cannot  fail  to  be.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  analysis 
or  appreciation  of  his  character  and  performances,  and  the  bald 
record  is  unrelieved  by  any  effort  at  adornment  or  criticism. 
General  Maurice  has  been  more  than  usually  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  Lake's  rival  in  India.  There  was  a  strong  temp- 
tation in  a  short  life  to  make  too  much  proportionately  of 
Waterloo  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  General  Maurice  has 
avoided  the  pitfall.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  early  career 
of  our  greatest  soldier,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  the  greatest  man  of  this  century.  It  was  well 
to  dwell  on  the  latter  point.  Great  as  were  his  triumphs 
nowhere  does  the  great  Duke  show  up  so  nobly  as  in  his  daily 
life — in  his  stern  sense  of  duty,  his  simplicity,  his  strong 
common  sense,  his  honesty,  his  devotion  to  his  Queen.  In 
spite  of  temptations  of  every  kind,  of  good  fortune  such  as 
might  turn  the  strongest  head,  he  ever  remained  the  same,  a 
straightforward  English  gentleman  without  a  stain  of  any  vice 
or  even  little  pettiness  or  meanness.  A  brave  man,  of  well- 
balanced  mind,  above  flattery  or  vanity,  unmoved  either  by 
success  or  failure.  It  is  the  life  most  worthy  of  study  in  the 
book,  and  General  Maurice  has  never  done  better  service  to 
officers  than  in  dwelling  on  the  side  of  Wellington's  character 
of  which  the  man  in  the  street  knows  least.  In  the  other  lives 
of  less  celebrated  men  it  was  necessary  to  remind  the  public  of 
achievements  by  a  narrative  of  what  each  hero  had  actually 
done.  The  great  Duke  needs  no  catalogue  of  successes,  and  it 
is  in  recognising  that  fact  that  his  biographer  has  shown 
much  discernment.  The  volume  appears  opportunely,  and 
will,  we  think,  supply  a  well-defined  want,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  not  more  of  it.  Had  double  the  space 
been  allotted  to  each  life,  and  a  second  volume  published,  we 
are  sure  the  result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Con- 
densed food  is  not  appetising,  nor  is  condensed  literature  the 
most  delightful  reading. 


A  MODEST  BOOK  ON  SPAIN. 

"Spain:  its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1479-1788)."    By  Martin 
A.  S.  Hume.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1898. 

Major  Martin  Hume,  though  born  in  Madrid,  approaches 
the  vexed  question  of  the  decadence  of  Spain  in  no  spirit 
of  bias.  He  sets  down  nothing  in  malice  and  extenuates 
nothing  from  early  association,  while  his  antecedents  and 
his  work  at  the  Record  Office  and  amongst  the  archives  of 
Madrid  and  Simancas  give  him  a  title  to  speak  on  these 
subjects.  Beginning  with  the  most  vexed  period  of  Spanish 
history,  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  step  by  step  through  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  the  imposition  of  the  international 
tariffs,  the  folly  and  weakness  of  the  kings,  the  venality  of  the 
ministers,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  people,  trained  during  eight 
centuries  to  war,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
he  traces  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  in  no  unkindly 
spirit.  The  various  causes  of  decadence  are  reviewed  ;  the 
destruction  of  national  liberty  after  the  defeat  of  the  Comuneros 
at  Villalar ;  the  Inquisition  ;  the  neglect  to  solidify  Portugal 
with  Spain  ;  complete  forgetfulness  of  home  affairs  in  fallacious, 
if  splendid,  dreams  of  imperial  expansion.  Philip  II.  endeavoured 
to  govern  by  the  pen  what  his  father  had  conquered  by  the  sword  : 
with  him  commenced  the  system  of  bureaucracy,  which  still 
stifles  the  activity  of  Spain,  corroding  and  paralysing  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  destroying  its  vitality  and  sapping 
its  energy.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son, Philip  IV.,  that  the  results  of  such  a  system  became  plainly 
apparent.  A  fixed  gloom  had  settled  over  the  country.  "  The 
people,"  we  read,  "  are  now  turned  adrift  wandering  on  the 
roads,  living  on  herbs  or  roots,  or  else  travelling  to  countries 
and  provinces  where  they  have  not  to  pay  the  hateful  food  tax 
of  the  '  millions  '  and  the  blighting  alcabala,  and  so  those  that 
remain  have  to  pay  more."  By  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  "  Spanish 
commerce  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp,  Spanish  agriculture 
crushed,  and  the  Spanish  proletariat  mainly  kept  alive  by 
doles." 

Obviously  the  history  of  national  errors  and  misfortunes 
is  not  treated  exhaustively  in  Major  Hume's  latest  book, 
but  he  gives  a  "succinct  and  impartial  account  of  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  periods  of  Spanish  history."  If  he 
departs  at  all  from  this  impartiality,  perhaps  it  is  in  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  virtues  of  Charles  III.  The  part  Charles  allowed 
himself  to  play  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Indies 
must  be  set  against  his  enlightened  policy  in  Spain.  We  know 
the  difficulties  as  to  the  Jesuits,  but  men  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  improvement  of  the  appalling  condition  of  the  Indies 
should  not,  for  any  object  of  political  expediency,  have  been 
treated  as  criminals  exposed  to  persecution. 


ECONOMICS  AND  EDUCATION. 

1.  "  Our   Industrial   Laws."     By  Mona  Wilson.     London  : 

Duckworth. 

2.  "  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert."     By  A.  J.  Sargent. 

London  :  Longmans. 

3.  "  English  Country  Cottages."     By  J.   L.  Green.  Rural 

World  Publishing  Company. 

4.  "  Economic  Foundations  of  Society."   By  A.  Loria.  Trans- 

lated by  L.  M.  Keasbey.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

5.  "  Educational  Theories  in  England."     By  H.  T.  Mark. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

6.  "  Kant  on  Education."  Translated  by  A.  Churton.  London  : 

Kegan  Paul. 

1.  "  Our  Industrial  Laws"  by  Mona  Wilson  is  a  handy  vade 
mecum  for  workers  and  those  interested  in  them  on  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  regulate  and  protect  labour  in  this 
country.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lucid  fashion  free 
from  all  legal  technicalities  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  Mrs.  Tennant  contributes  a  preface 
in  which  she  explains  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  book. 
Recent  factory  and  sanitary  legislation  has  created  a  thorough 
system  of  protection  for  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  worker.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  charter  of  work- 
men's rights  are  duly  carried  out  and  observed.  It  is  with  this 
object  in  view  Mrs.  Tennant  especially  commends  the  book  to 
district  visitors,  deaconesses,  mission  workers,  &c,  who  have 
constituted  themselves  the  unpaid  protectors  of  the  workers. 

2.  Mr.  Sargent's  monograph  on  Colbert  is  a  very  thorough 
bit  of  work.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  that  concealed 
with  so  careless  a  grace  the  elaborate  researches  it  has  entailed. 
Such  a  merit  has  however  its  own  reward  in  rendering  the 
book  alike  attractive  to  the  lay  reader  and  the  professional 
student.  Mr.  Sargent  brings  out  well  the  efforts  of  Colbert 
to  unify  France  commercially,  as  his  masters,  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  had  unified  her  politically.  But  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  cared  little  or  nothing  about  finance,  so  that  when 
Colbert  took  matters  in  hand  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  taxes 
raised  reached  the  treasury.  Colbert  was  not  above  the  weakness 
of  his  time  in  countenancing  the  "  Spoils  "  system,  but  probably 
none  other  was  possible  at  that  epoch  and  his  counsel  to 
reduce  the  number  of  officials  to  the  bare  minimum  of  efficiency 
might  well  be  laid  to  heart  in  France  to-day.  Colbert,  as  Mr. 
Sargent  makes  clear,  was  more  of  a  financier  than  a  philan- 
thropist, and  a  practical  man  of  business  than  an  economic 
theorist.  His  life  work  was  the  financial  unification  of  France,  the 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  popular  taxation,  and  the  promotion 
of  industry.  As  regards  the  first  named  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  founder  through  Turgot  and  Napoleon  of  the  modern 
French  system  of  finance.    And  this  is  high  praise  indeed. 

3.  The  housing  question  is  fast  becoming  a  burning  one  not 
only  in  the  towns  but  the  country.  The  truth  is,  cottage 
property  in  the  country  cannot,  except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
be  said  to  pay.  The  proper  view  to  take  of  cottages  is  that 
they  are  so  much  accommodation  to  the  land  with  which  they  go. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  have  cottages  and  good 
ones  for  his  men,  as  good  premises  for  his  live  stock.  The 
worst  kept  up  cottages  are  those  which  belong  to  small  owners, 
because  having  no  connexion  with  the  land  they  are  either 
rack-rented  or  else  more  or  less  out  of  repair.  Some  of  the 
best,  as  Mr.  Green  in  his  "English  Country  Cottages"  shows, 
belong  to  our  largest  landlords.  The  country  problem  is 
getting  every  year  more  serious.  Allotments  may  do  some- 
thing to  tie  the  villager  to  the  soil,  but  until  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  in  the  Eastern  Counties  and  elsewhere  are  as  good  as 
those  in  Yorkshire  (and  the  work  as  good  too),  things  can  only 
drift  from  bad  to  worse.  Mr.  Green's  book  is  a  valuable  guide 
to  those  who  would  fain  put  their  houses,  or  more  especially 
their  cottages,  in  order. 

4.  M.  Loria  seems  to  be  one  of  those  socialistic  writers  who 
wish  to  throw  all  existing  civilisation  into  the  melting  pot,  in 
order  to  refashion  it  after  their  own  devices.  Everything 
according  to  these  pundits  has  been  run  on  wrong  lines  ;  unmiti- 
gated narrow-minded  egoism  has  so  far  been  at  the  bottom  of 
all  progress.  The  whole  question  seems  to  turn  on  whether 
morality  is  at  the  bottom  of  economics  or  economics  of  morality. 
Economics  are  the  science  that  enables  man  to  adjust  himself 
more  perfectly  to  his  milieu  ;  they  are  the  resume  of  his 
external  relations,  the  measure  of  the  profits  he  derives  from 
his  environment,  but  though  they  affect  morality,  they  do  not  in 
a  philosophical  sense  create  it.  The  capitalist,  as  M.  Loria 
draws  him,  is  as  great  a  myth  as  the  economic  man  of  the  ortho- 
dox economists.  M.  Loria  seems  to  take  as  degraded  a  view  of 
men  as  his  compatriot  Lombroso.  He  regards  all  motives  as 
essentially  the  product  of  the  lower  and  baser  side  of  human 
nature.  Thus  charity  according  to  him  is  at  bottom  the  black- 
mail the  dominant  class  pays  to  those  it  oppresses.  Even  sup- 
posing there  were  any  truth  in  that  view,  to  confound  charity 
with  mi.  Ii  a  motive  would  be  to  confound  .1  violet  with  the  soil 
from  which  it  has  sprung. 

5.  The  history  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  any  theory  or 
doctrine  is  always  B  promising  subject  and  Mr.  Mark  in  his 
account  of  the  growth  of  educational  theories  on  England  has 
put  together  a  fairly  readable  book.     English  education  has 
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always  been  biassed  in  favour  of  character-training  rather  than 
pure  intellectuality.  The  education  of  chivalry  in  the  middle 
ages  was  really  the  forerunner  of  our  modern  public  school  edu- 
cation with  its  strong  belief  in  the  saying  that  "manners 
maketh  man."  The  intellectual  side  however  has  never  been 
entirely  neglected,  and,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  the  average  of 
fairly  educated  folk  seems  to  have  been  higher  in  England 
before  the  Renaissance  than  afterwards. 

6.  Nothing  is  stronger  evidence  of  the  widespread  influence 
of  Rousseau  on  education  than  the  "Paedagogics"  of  Kant  which 
are  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  the  former's  "Eniile."  As  Mrs. 
Rhys  David  points  out  in  a  somewhat  gushing  introduction 
prefixed  to  Miss  Churton's  translation,  "  it  is  Rousseau's  baby 
who  sits  enthroned  in  the  chair  of  Logic  of  the  elderly  bachelor 
philosopher."  The  translation  is  well  done  on  the  whole, 
though  some  parts  of  the  treatise  seem  a  little  antiquated. 
There  is  also  a  quaint  Rousseau-like  hatred  of  habit  in  the 
abstract.  But  taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  wonderfully  modern  ; 
for  example  the  need  of  learning  languages  colloquially,  the 
acquisition  of  rules  and  their  application  pari  passu,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  insistence  on  character  as  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  education.  In  one  respect  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
overtaken  Kant.  He  declares  that  "  children  should  rejoice  at 
the  world's  progress  although  it  may  not  be  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage or  to  that  of  their  country,"  but  few  men  would  dare  to 
be  so  cosmopolitan  nowadays  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  "  Little 
Englanders." 


HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE. 

We  always  look  on  Baedeker  as  the  official  guide  for  lodging- 
houses  and  licensed  victualling.  Others  may  make  a  great 
point  of  catering  for  the  antiquary,  the  picture  lover,  or  the  his- 
torical enthusiast.  But  to  the  traveller  who  has  no  desire  to 
rough  it,  who  wishes  to  be  on  the  safe  side  as  far  as  board  and 
bed  are  concerned,  Baedeker  is  as  essential  a  part  of  his  im- 
pedimenta as  the  traditional  cake  of  soap.  The  asterisk  that 
the  impartial  German  bestows  on  a  limited  number  of  "  hostels  " 
is  a  veritable  order  of  merit.  The  star  of  the  order  of  Baedeker 
is  more  coveted  by  the  public  entertainer  than  some  of  the 
minor  European  decorations,  for  it  is  a  distinction  that  cannot 
be  bought.  But  Baedeker  is  not  only  incorruptible,  he  is  also 
impeccable.  Take  for  instance  his  "  Northern  France," 
which  is  the  6th  French  edition,  doctored  to  suit  English 
consumption.  Turn  up  any  of  the  Normandy  towns,  not  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  of  the  third  or  fourth.  You  will  find  all  its 
"lions"  scrupulously  catalogued.  The  same  applies  to  his 
"Northern  Italy"  (nth  edition);  it  is  a  perfect  nineteenth- 
century  Domesday  book.  We  can  only  say  ditto  of  his 
"  Palestine  and  Syria,"  the  third  edition  of  which  however 
seems  to  have  been  in  type  before  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, at  least  we  can  find  no  allusion  to  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin,  and  it  were  flat  heresy  to  suggest  that  "dormitat" 
Baedeker.  The  same  high  praise  is  due  to  the  "Thorough 
Guide  Series"  (London:  Dulau  and  Co.),  whose  "North 
Wales"  has  just  reached  its  sixth  edition.  It  is  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  companion  volume  on  the  English  Lakes  which  we 
have  come  by  experience  to  regard  as  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  features  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and 
Co.'s  guide  books  are  the  illustrations,  which  are  not  a  mere  job 
lot  of  makeshift  woodcuts,  but  really  typical  of  the  country  they 
deal  with.  Their  "  Belgium  and  Holland  "  is  quite  a  pictorial 
souvenir  for  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  Low  Countries.  We 
can  equally  commend  to  country  cousins  their  guide  to 
"  London  "  now  in  its  seventeenth  edition.  One  could  construct 
quite  a  little  diorama  out  of  their  illustrated  "Penzance,  Land's 
End  and  the  Scilly  Islands,"  while  with  the  maps  and  views 
interspersed  among  their  "  Scottish  Highlands  and  Islands  " 
one  could  make  a  very  comprehensive  imaginary  tour  without 
leaving  one's  easy  chair.  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  must 
really  be  careful.  If  they  go  on  bringing  the  beauties  of  counties 
so  close  to  our  doors,  we  shall  end  by  refusing  to  travel.  The 
two  watering-places  "Scarborough"  and  "Bournemouth"  with 
their  environs  are  equally  well  done.  The  only  criticism  we 
have  to  offer  is  that  it  should  be  possible  to  procure  such 
charming  books  as  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.'s  in  a  better 
and  more  durable  binding,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  used  by 
Messrs.  Black  for  their  excellent  guides  to  "  Buxton  and  the 
Peak  County  ■  and  "Matlock,  Dovedaleand  Central  Derbyshire." 
The  latter  however  have  no  illustrations.  Similar  volumes  in 
the  series  are  those  on  "  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  &c,"  "  Cornwall," 
"  Devonshire,"  "  Surrey,"  "  Sussex  and  its  watering-places  "  and 
"  Canterbury  and  the  watering-places  of  East  Kent."  One  and 
all  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  test  them,  thoroughly  sound  and 
reliable.  There  is  however  one  objection  we  feel  constrained 
to  make  and  that  is  upon  the  inordinate  quantity  of  advertise- 
ments with  which  Messrs.  Black's  volumes  are  padded,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  half  the  book.  The  guide  to  "  London  " 
issued  by  this  firm  wisely  eschews  being  exhaustive,  but  seems 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  while  containing  all  the  general  informa- 
tion one  can  reasonably  expect  in  a  publication  of  such 
dimensions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  praise  Messrs.  Black's 
standard  "  Guide  to  Scotland  "  which  has  already  attained  the 
position  of  a  classic  ;  we  specially  commend  the  large  number 


of  sectional  maps  it  contains.  They  should  be  extremely  useful 
to  those  who  adopt  the  "  heuristic  method  "  of  discovering  the 
beauties  of  the  country  for  themselves,  or  who  wish  to  get 
away  from  the  cheap  tripper,  who  always  affects  the  beaten  track. 
Their  "  Spain  and  Portugal  "  has  again  undergone  a  thorough 
revision  and  now  appears  in  its  eleventh  edition.  Towns  and 
provinces  are  still  treated  of  in  alphabetical  order,  a  proceeding 
that  makes  the  book  a  trifle  disconnected.  Surely  the  modern 
system  of  parcelling  out  a  country  between  various  tourist 
centres  might  have  been  adopted  without  unduly  dislocating  the 
book.  The  advantage  of  such  a  method  is  not  only  to  group 
the  sights  of  a  district  around  their  natural  centre,  but  also  to 
show  at  a  glance  by  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  each  their 
relative  importance. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  local  colour  about 
a  guide  published  in  the  locality  itself,  which  is  lacking  in 
the  larger  series.  These  home-made  blends  of  local  history 
and  geography  have  often  a  patriotic  tone  about  them,  along 
with  a  refreshing  "  first-handiness "  in  their  information,  that 
makes  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  hackneyed  style  of  the 
ordinary  guide-book  which  so  frequently  reads  like  the  copy 
"  ten  times  removed  "  of  some  primitive  guide.  Messrs.  Baker's 
new  guide  to  "  Bristol  and  Clifton,  and  the  Bristol  Channel 
Circuit  "  (Clifton  :  Baker  and  Son)  is  one  we  can  unreservedly 
commend.  It  has  all  the  virtues  alluded  to  above,  with,  so  far 
as  we  know,  none  of  the  failings.  "  Very  highly  commended  " 
must  also  be  our  award  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Bowes' 
"  Concise  Guide  to  the  Town  and  University  of  Cambridge," 
by  that  well-known  archaeologist  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark.  In  four 
walks  of  average  length  the  visitor  is  piloted  round  all  there 
is  to  see,  while  for  those  who  are  pressed  for  time,  the  cream 
of  sight- seeing  is  condensed  into  a  single  walk.  Considering 
the  number  of  views  included,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Bowes 
give  the  purchaser  a  fine  shilling's-worth.  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.  have  published  a  capital  little  guide  to  "  Mediter- 
ranean Winter  Resorts."  We  wonder  when  Cyprus  will  figure 
among  them.  We  hear  on  good  authority  that  the  island  is 
well  adapted  for  becoming  a  tourist  centre.  Surely  an  English 
hotel  in  Cyprus  might  prove  more  profitable  than  "wildcat" 
railways  in  the  more  savage  parts  of  Africa.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  a  sufficient  hall-mark  for  his  "Venice" 
("Historical  Guides":  Grant  Richards).  With  Baedeker  to 
cater  for  his  bodily  wants,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  for  his 
artistic  aspirations,  the  visitor  is  certain  to  do  Venice 
as  well  as  he  is  "  done  by "  there.  It  is  a  far  cry 
to  the  Northern  Venice,  Stockholm,  hitherto  strangely 
neglected  by  English  travellers.  To  jaded  tourists  there  is 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  two  or  three  days  idly 
spent  amid  sea,  lake,  and  river  scenery  on  one  of  the  little 
steamers  that  leisurely  ply  on  the  Gotha  Canal  from  Gothen- 
burg to  Stockholm.  But  these  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  things  to 
see  in  Sweden,  and  the  Swedish  Touring  Club  has  done  the 
English  public  a  good  turn  in  publishing  through  Messrs. 
Philip  and  Son  a  "  Guide  to  Sweden."  Stanford's  "  Handy 
Guide  to  Norway,"  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Willson,  is  already  in  its 
fourth  edition  and  should  soon  be  in  its  fifth,  judging  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  tourists  and  trippers  to  the  land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun.  It  contains  some  useful  appendices  that 
should  interest  the  cyclist  and  the  climber.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  a  household  word  in  Alpine  climbing  annals.  His 
revision  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ball's  "  Western  Alps  "  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.)  is  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory  piece 
of  work.  There  are  maps  galore  and  routes  innumerable  and 
an  admirable  bibliography  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  Especially 
noticeable  is  the  clever  fashion  in  which  the  new  information 
he  has  introduced  has  been  dovetailed  into  the  original  work. 
Even  to  the  man  who  loves  to  make  ascensions  in  the  manner 
of  Mark  Twain,  the  book  should  prove  a  keen  delight. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  about  Conty's  "  Practical 
Guide  to  Paris,"  except  a  set  of  plans  of  the  Parisian  theatres, 
with  the  prices  of  the  seats,  which  strikes  us  as  useful.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  Langham  Hotel  Company's  "Guide  to 
London"  is  its  small  size.  It  should  prove  very  handy  to  the 
ordinary  visitor.  "  London  and  Londoners "  by  Rosalind 
Pritchard  is  somewhat  off  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  guide-book. 
It  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the  social  life  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  as  a  sort  of  "  what's  what "  should  be  found  indis- 
pensable by  our  Yankee  cousins.  "  Rhodes'  Steamship  Guide  " 
(Philip  and  Son)  is  a  kind  of  nautical  Bradshaw  combined  with 
a  lot  of  useful  miscellaneous  knowledge  on  steamship  machinery, 
trade  routes,  harbours,  &c.  It  should  have  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  marine  globe-trotter,  as  well  as  of  the  merchant 
and  shipper. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

WE  have  ample  authority  for  stating  that  the  circumstantial 
rumour,  which  recently  went  the  rounds  of  the  French 
and  English  press,  that  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia  was  engaged 
upon  a  novel,  founded  upon  the  story  of  her  persecution,  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  Though  accustomed  to  read  ill- 
natured  and  ill-imagined  calumnies,  this  long-suffering  and 
chivalrous  lady  has  rarely  been  confronted  with  so  improbable 
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and  foolish  a  rumour.  The  recent  history  of  Servia  certainlyffi 
requires  to  be  written,  and  historians  will  not  be  wanting  to  doffl 
justice  to  her  patriotism  and  saintly  endurance  of  wrong,  but]-;* 
for  that  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stray  into  the  s 
domain  of  fiction.  The  facts  are  eloquent  enough.  In  any 
case  Her  Majesty  has  written,  and  will  write,  nothing. 

An  Old  Etonian's  Memories,  a  selection  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Dr.  Jowett,  an  encyclopaedic  work  discussing 
Biblical  and  classical  literature  by  the  light  of  recent  dis- 
coveries, a  geographical  primer  on  new  lines,  a  volume  on 
bacteria,  a  practically  new  Guide  to  Central  Italy,  and  a  novel 
of  East-End  life  are  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Murray's  forth- 
coming books.  The  first-named  will  be  keenly  expected  by 
Etonians  past  and  present,  and  should  prove  acceptable  to  all 
lovers  of  "  the  national  game,"  the  author  being  Mr.  Alfred 
Lubbock.  The  archaeological  work  referred  to  is  edited 
by  Mr.  David  Hogarth,  whose  "  Wandering  Scholar  in  the 
Levant  "  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  For  the  geographical  primer 
(an  adaptation  of  kindergarten  principles),  views  of  well-known 
places  have  been  taken  to  illustrate  definite  terms,  and  many 
maps  and  plans  have  been  specially  drawn.  The  novel  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gordon. 

A  revolution  that  has  hitherto  escaped  much  notice  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Alexander  Tille  which  Mr.  David 
Nutt  will  issue  immediately.  It  is  entitled  "Yule  and  Christ- 
mas :  Their  Place  in  the  Germanic  Year,"  and  will  discuss  with 
other  cognate  topics  the  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
Germanic  adoption  of  the  Roman  Calendar  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christmas  as  the  first  festival  of  the  Germanic  year.  Of 
this  book  only  200  copies  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Nutt  also  has  in  the  press  a  translation  of  "  Ecclesiastes  "  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Tyler,  M.A.,  who  has  in  his  introduction  dealt  at 
length  with  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  on  Hebrew  reli- 
gious literature. 

On  Monday  Messrs.  Harper  will  publish  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  record  of  his  recent  experiences  in  China.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  that  section  of  "  The  Break-up  of  China " 
which  treats  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
and  suggests  how  China  may  be  strengthened  at  the  same 
time  that  her  navigable  waterways  are  opened  to  the  argosies  of 
the  world's  trade.  The  maps  show  the  route  followed  by  the 
author  and  the  features  of  the  Yangtse  Valley.  On  May  18 
from  the  same  publishers  will  be  forthcoming  a  novel  in 
which  the  imaginative  mind  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  will  be  found 
playing  with  the  possibilities  of  existence  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes  "  a  century  or  so  hence. 

Quiescent  as  is  the  Morocco  question  for  the  moment  none 
can  tell  when  it  may  become  acute.  In  the  meantime  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  comparatively  meagre.  The  three 
important  books  on  which  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin  is  engaged 
should  do  much  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  first  of  the  three  will  be  published  shortly  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Moorish  Empire"  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  will 
be  mainly  historical.  The  work,  which  will  be  lavishly  illustrated, 
will  be  issued  in  America  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  also  have  in  hand  a  novel  called 
"  Love  the  Player,"  by  Mrs.  Savile,  the  wife  of  a  military  officer 
in  Malta  and  a  lady  who  in  this,  her  first  book,  displays  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

From  a  literary  and  an  artistic  standpoint  the  work  with 
which  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  and  Sons  will  make  their  initial 
essay  as  book  publishers  promises  to  prove  exceptionally  im- 
portant. It  will  tell  the  life-story  and  demonstrate  the  charac 
teristics  of  the  life-work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  great  artist's  finest  pictures  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of  photogravure.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong will  have  the  expert  assistance  of  Mr.  David  Croal 
Thomson,  the  editor  of  "  The  Art  Journal."  Though  this 
magnificent  work  is  not  likely  to  be  issued  this  year  it  has 
already  been  very  largely  subscribed  for.  Another  notable  art 
publication  will  be  Mr.  Franz  Hanfstaengl's  "  Old  Masters,"  a 
portfolio  consisting  of  eighty  photogravure  reproductions  from 
the  most  popular  old  masters  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
edition,  issued  in  eight  parts,  will  be  limited  to  105  copies  ;  and 
Pari  I.  will  be  devoted  to  Rembrandt. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  promise  a  new  novel,  "'Postle  Farm,"  by 
the  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  George  Ford. 
'"Postle  Farm"  is  a  story  of  the  West  Country.  The  same 
firm  will  publish  Mr.  William  Caffyn's  cricketing  memories 
tinder  the  title  of  "  Seventy-one  Not  Out."  The  book  will  deal 
largely  with  Anglo-Australian  cricket,  the  editor,  "Mid  on," 
being  a  sporting  journalist  well  known  in  the  provinces.  The 
book  on  which  Dr.  Grace  is  still  engaged,  and  which  Mr.  James 
Bowden  hopes  to  publish  in  June  under  the  title  of  "  W.  G.," 
will  contain  probably  about  100,000  words.  The  champion's 
reminiscences  of  cricket  and  other  sport  will  have  a  practical 
as  well  as  an  autobiographical  value,  and  the  illustrations  will 
include  many  notable  pot  traits.  Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Bowden 
hopes  to  publish  the  "  Reminisc  ences  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan." 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  "  Modern  England 
under  Queen  Victoria  "  will  lie  ready  by  the  22nd  ;  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  also  promises  almost  immediately  the  third 
volume  of  the  Nietzsche  re-issue  and  an  addition  to  "The 


^Children's  Study  "  in  a  child's  history  of  Spain  by  Mr.  Leonard  I 
'Williams,  the  *  Times  "  correspondent  in  Madrid, 
i  Messrs.  Hutchinson  announce  "  Robespierre  and  the  Red  1 
Terror,"  a  voluminous  work  to  which  Professor  Jan  Ten  1 
Brink  of  Leyden  has  been  devoting  much  careful  study  ;  Mr.  J 
Lewis  Melville's  "Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,"! 
which  is  to  be  issued  in  two  volumes  and  will  be  profusely! 
illustrated  ;  and  a  volume  entitled  "Intimate  China"  by  Mrs. I 
Archibald  Little,  whose  object  is  to  make  the  reader  see  China  I 
and  the  Chinese — particularly  the  well-to-do  classes— as  she! 
has  seen  them  in  their  homes  and  haunts.  Mrs.  Little  being,  I 
like  Mr.  Landor,  an  expert  with  the  camera  has  not  failed  to! 
utilise  that  aid  to  the  author-traveller  for  the  more  accurate  I 
illustration  of  her  narrative. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter's  book  on  "  Industrial  Cuba"  is  promised] 
this  month  by  Messrs.  Putnams,  who  will  publish  in  June  a  I 
reprint  of  a  rare  seventeenth-century  book,  "The  Ingenious! 

and  Diverting  Letters  of  the  Lady  's  Travels  into  Spain,"  I 

edited  by  Archer  M.  Huntingdon. 

"Ma  Mere;  or,  Sons  and  Daughters  under  the  Second  I 
Empire"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder] 
and  Co.  will  publish  on  Monday.    The  author,  who  writes 
under  the  pen-name  of  the  Vicomte  Jean  de  Luz,  is  understood  I 
to  be  a  well-known  member  of  French  society  and  the  story  I 
will  illustrate  the  relations  of  children  to  their  parents  as  they 
exist  under  the  tricolour.  Messrs.  Duckworth  have  in  the  press 
a  work  of  fiction  by  Thorpe  Forrest,  a  new  writer,  whose  I 
"  Builders  of  the  West "  will  be  found  to  be  a  novel  of  early  I 
British  times.    Messrs.  Leonard  Smithers  and  Co.  announce 
the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Dubois  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ;  | 
and  a  novel  from  the  Norwegian,  entitled  "  Hunger,"  and 
translated  by  "  George  Egerton." 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  Tunisia  and  ! 
the  Modern  Barbary  Pirates,"  a  record  of  travel  impressions 
which  Messrs.  Pearson  have  in  the  press.  Messrs.  Pearson 
will  also  have  ready  shortly  an  Anglo-Indian  novel,  "Trans- 
gression," by  Mr.  S.  S.  Thorburn,  and  "  Robespierre,"  a 
novel  founded  on  M.  Sardou's  play,  and  written  by  Ange 
Guldemar.  Messrs.  Constable  will  issue  a  translation,  by^ 
a  British  Vice-Consul,  of  Governor  Englehardt's  book  on 
the  Russian  province  of  Archangel,  and  also  announce  a 
new  novel,  "  The  Dominion  of  Dreams,"  by  the  mysterious 
"  Fiona  Macleod."  "  Castle  Czvargas,"  a  story  of  adventure 
by  "Archibald  Birt,"  is  among  Messrs.  Longmans'  forthcoming 
books.  Two  works  of  colonial  interest  are  to  be  issued  shortly , 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. — an  account  of  the  leading . 
Australian  explorers  by  a  young  Antipodean,  Mr.  Firth  Scott ; 
and  "  On  the  South  African  Frontier  "  by  an  American  author, 
Mr.  William  H.  Brown.  "The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers," 
impressions  in  prose  and  verse  of  life  in  the  Yukon  district  by 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
who  also  announce  an  addition  to  their  Foreign  Statesmen 
Series,  "  The  Life  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici "  by  Miss  K.  Ewart, 
and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Canon  Ainger's  edition  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Lamb.  Messrs.  Bell  are  about  to  issue  a  miniature 
edition  of  Shakespeare— "The  Chiswick  Shakespeare" — edited 
by  Mr.  John  Dennis  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Byan  Shaw. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Sherston  Baker's  new  work  on 
"International  Law"  will  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul.  What  should  prove  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
cyclist's  library  is  "  Chaloner's  Law  Relating  to  Cycling,"  which 
Messrs.  Butterworth  promise  in  a  fortnight's  time.  The  same 
firm  also  have  in  hand  a  second  edition  of  "  Bullen  on  Distress." 
Messrs.  Stevens  have  in  the  press  a  third  edition  of  "  Cordcry's 
Law  Relating  to  Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court "  and  a  sixth 
impression  of  "  Steer's  Parish  Law." 

A  fourth  edition  of  Besant  and  Palmer's  work  "  Jerusalem  " 
will  be  published  on  18  May  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
From  the  Unicorn  Press  in  a  few  days  will  appear  "  Giovanni 
Bellini  "  by  Roger  E.  Fry  and  "  Hokusai "  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes. 
Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  immediately  "  The  Annals  of 
Shrewsbury  School"  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Fisher,  and  a  ne 
book  by  Mr.  Howard  Pease,  "Tales  of  Northumbria."    "  Th 
Tides  Simply  Explained  :  with  Practical  Hints  to  Mariners,"  by 
J.  H.  S.  Moxby,  is  a  book  that  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to 
immediate  attention.    It  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons, 
Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  are  about  to  add  "  Croquet,"  by  I 
Williams,  and  "Hockey,"  by  J.  M.  Smith  and  P.  A.  Robson, 
to  their  Isthmian  Library. 

Messrs.  Sands  are  preparing  a  series  to  be  called  "  The 
Imperial  Interest  Library,"  which  will  be  inaugurated  by  a 
volume  on  "  China"  by  Mr.  Harold  Gorst.  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
will  open  up  new  ground  with  Mr.  Krausse's  "Russia  in  Asia" 
which  will  seek  to  indicate  the  special  significance  of  the  Peace 
Rescript.  A  series  of  monographs  on  modern  writers  is 
promised  by  Messrs.  Greening,  the  initial  volume  being 
devoted  to  Kipling  and  written  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Monkshood. 
Apropos,  Messrs.  Blackwood's  series  of  short  biographies  of 
literary  men  will  be  commenced  by  Professor  Saintsbury, 
who  writes  on  Matthew  Arnold,  and  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  L 
Cope  Comfbrd,  whose  subjci  I  will  be  the  late  R.  I  .  Stevenson. 

In  writing  the  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Berry  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Rev.  James  Drumniond  will  have  Dr.  Berry's  wi 
.is  .1  collaborator.     Messrs.  CaSWll  an  tO  be  the  publishers 
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MR.  JOHN  JJDNG'S  LIST. 

THE   FIRST    EDITION    EXHAUSTED    WITHIN    TEN    DAYS  OF 
ISSUE.    SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE    KINGDOM  OF  MAMMON:   A  Novel. 

By  Violet  Tweedale.    In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"As  an  earnest,  serious  contribution  to  the  present-day  literature,  dealing  with 
important  social  and  religious  matters,  Mrs.  Tweedale's  book  will  appeal  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  social  problems  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  " 

ABERDEEN  PRESS  (ist  Review,  one  column). 

FOURTH  LARGE  EDITION.     FIFTH  PRINTING. 

A  FAIR  FRAUD:  A  Sporting  Novel.  By 

Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.    In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Speaker.—"  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  possesses  the  invaluable  gift  of  never 
allowing  her  readers  to  become  bored." 

Daily  News.—"  Spirited,  vigorous,  and  eminently  readable.  The  story  may  be 
Confidently  recommended." 

A  NEW  HUMOROUS  NOVEL. 

A  WEAVER  OF  RUNES.    By  W.  Dutton 

Burrard.    In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
World. — "A  writer  of  exceptional  humour,  observation,  and  vivacity." 
Daily  Telegraph.—"  Much  gTaphic  force,  and  no  inconsiderable  humour." 
Atheneeum. —  '  Clever,  witty." 

Literary  World. — "  A  charming  book,  brightly  written." 
Liverpool  Courier.— "  An  altogether  delightful  book." 

Birmingham  Gazette.  —  "  The  most  amusing  book  we  have  read  for  some  time." 
Glasgow  Herald. — "'A  smart,  well-written  story,  full  of  dry,  caustic  humour,  and 
interesting  to  the  end." 

FOURTH  LARGE  EDITION.     FIFTH  PRINTING. 

THE   SILENT  HOUSE  IN  PIMLICO.  By 

Fergus  Hume,  Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab."  In  cloth  gilt, 
3s.  6d. 

5"  PUNCH'S"  OPINION. 
I  "  The  story  will  be  found  most  exciting.    The  construction  of  the  plot  is  verv 
ingenious,  and  as  a  lively  bit  of  sensationalism  the  Baron  can  honestly  recommend 
The  Silent  House.' " 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JEAN  MACPHERSON. 

DIDUMS.    In  cloth  gilt,  3S.  6d. 

The  Outlook.—"  A  very  charming  profile  of  an  original  girl,  outlined  with  much 
tenderness  and  no  little  power." 

The  Critic.—"  The  characters  are  all  admirably  drawn,  and  Didums  herself  is  an 
achievement." 

The  Spectator. — "  The  cleverness  of  the  story." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JEAN  DELAIRE. 

A  DREAM  OF  FAME.    In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

T/te  Academy. — "  This  well-conceived  story." 

*i*  A  Complete  Catalogue  post  free. 


London  :  JOHN  LONG,  6  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 

GREENING  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

JUST  OUT.— Mr.  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  TRIP  TO  PARADOXIA,  ^^^"^ 

temporary  Pictures  of  Social  Fact  and  Political  Fiction.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott 
(Author  of  "  Personal  Forces  of  the  Period,"  &c),  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"A  bright,  witty,  and  amusing  volume,  which  will  entertain  everybody  who  takes 
it  up."— Scotsman. 

"An  entertaining  skit  Bright  and  eminently  readable." — Observer. 

"  Extremely  piquant  and  entertaining." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"Cleverly  written  and  intensely  interesting."  —  tVestern  Times. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LEOPARD :  SJESW 

by  Chas.  L'Epine,  Author  of  "  The  Devil  in  a  Domino."  Crown  8vo.  art 
cloth,  3s.  6c!. 

"A  weird  and  strange  story  that  interests  and  fascinates  the  reader,  with  its 

occult  fancies  and  marvellous  experiences   Well  worth  reading,  will  easily  bear  a 

econd  perusal." — North  British  Advertiser. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  HIS  GRACE: 

a  New  Sporting  Novel.  By  Campbeu.  Rae-Drown,  Author  of"  Kissing  Cup's 
Race."    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  author  strikes  new  ground,  and  those  who  revel  in  episodes  of  Society  and 
the  Turf  will  find  abundant  fare  provided  for  them  in  the  very  candid  confessions  of 
the  Honourable  Bertie  Beauclerc."  -Sluffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  SWORD  OF  FATE  :  ^t' 

Traveller   Returns,'  "Scarlet  Fortune,"  &c,  joint  Author  of  "The  Silver 
King,"  "Claudian,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Herman  has  woven  a  story  which  holds  our  attention,  and  interests  us 
right  from  the  first  chapter.    The  book  is  as  exciting  as  even  a  story  of  sensation 
has  any  need  to  be."— Black  and  White. 


a  Modern  Realistic  Novel  of  Oxford  and 
London  Life.    THIRD  EDITION,  with 


THE  HYPOCRITE: 

a  New  Preface.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  clever  and  original,  very  brilliant,  very  forcible,  very  sad  It  is 

perfect  in  its  way,  in  style  clear,  sharp,  and  forcible,  the  dialogue  epigrammatic  and 
sparkling  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  'The  Hypocrite'  is  a  striking 

and  powerful  piece  of  work,  and  that  its  author  has  established  his  claim  to  be  con- 
I  sidered  a  writer  of  originality  and  brilliance." — Daily  Telegraph. 
*«*  TO  THE   PUBLIC— "The  Hypocrite"  has  been  boycotted  by  Messrs. 
Mudie  as  being  unfit  for  circulation  in  their  libraries,  yet  it  has  been  highly 
praised  by  the  Press  as  being  a  powerful  sermon  and  a  moral  book. 

Nearly  Ready.    Orders  now  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

by  G.  F.  Monkshood,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling,  and  an  autograph  letter 
in  facsimile.  Crown  8vo.  crimson  buckram,  gilt  top,  5s.  net.  Orders  should  be 
given  at  once  to  secure  copies  of  first  edition. 

ANNA    MARSDEN'S    EXPERIMENT:  a 

N'ovd.    By  Ellen  Williams.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  DOLOMITE  CAVERN:  ^V^m'^ 

Author  of  "  Schoolboys  Three."   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Application. 

London  :  GREENING  &  CO.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  ARTHUR  W.  X  BECKETT. 
Ready  Next  Week  in  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE    MODERN    ADAM,  OR  HOW  THINGS  ARE 

DONE.  Bv  Arthur  W.  A  Beckett.  Author  of  "The  Member  for 
Wrottenborough,"  "  Papers  from  Pump-handle  Court,"  &c. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  a  specially  designed  Cover  by  ALBERT  A.  Turbavne,  and 
5  Portraits,  6s. 

JAMES  AND  HORACE  SMITH,  JOINT  AUTHORS  OF 

"  REJECTED  ADDRESSES."  A  Family  Narrative  based  upon  hitherto 
Unpublished  Private  Diaries,  Letters,  and  other  Documents.  By  Arthur  H. 
Beavan,  Author  of  "Marlborough  House  and  its  Occupants,"  "Popular 
Royalty,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  Beavan  has  put  the  material  together  pleasantly  and  made  a  readable 
book. ' ' —  Times. 

"  The  book  deserves  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  read  for  its  glimpses  of  social 
and  literary  life  in  a  striking  period  which  already  seems  a  long  way  off  from  our 
own." — A  thenteum. 

"  Mr.  Beavan's  biography  is  well  written  and  readable  throughout.'' — Literature. 


In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FAITH   THAT  KILLS.     By  Emeric  Hulme- 

Beaman,  Author  of  "  The  Prince's  Diamond,"  "  Ozmar  the  Mystic,"  &c. 

Seventeenth  Edition,  making  17,000  copies  of  the  English  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

AYLWIN.    By  Theodore  Watts- Dunton,  Author  of 

"  The  Coming  of  Love  :  Rhona  Boswell's  Story." 

Fourth  Printing,  making  21,000  copies  of  the  English  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS  OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW. 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  "  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

JANE  TREACHEL.    By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of 

"  Penruddocke,"  "  Poet  and  Peer,"  &c. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LOVE  AND  OLIVIA  ;  being  the  Sentimental  Troubles 

of  a  Clever  Woman.  By  Margaret  B.  Cross,  Author  of  "  Thyme  and  Rue," 
'Blind  Bats,"&c 

LONDON  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


second  edition  in  a  few  days. 
CARLYLE'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  YOUNGEST  SISTER. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Carlyle  as  a  Letter  Writer,  by  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  Facsimile.  Large 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :— "  A  wholesome  corrective  for  any  one  who  has 
allowed  his  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  the  excessive  and  one-sided  candour  of 
Froude." 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAXIMILIEN  ROBESPIERRE. 


With 


Extracts  from  his  Unpublished  Correspondence.  By  George  Henry  Lewes, 
Author  of  "The  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  &c.  A  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait  of  Robespierre  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Everything  known  about  Robespierre  is  here  collected  :  all  his  opinions  are  stated  , 
and  the  pith  and  substance  of  almost  all  his  published  speeches  translated. 

POPULAR  EDITION  IN  PAPER  WRAPPER.    ONE  SHILLING. 


TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  INSECTS.  By  L.  N.  Badenoch, 

Author  of  "  Romance  of  the  Insect  World."  With  Frontispiece  and  43  Illustra- 
tions by  Margaret  J.  D.  Badenoch.    Large  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Spectator  says  :— "  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  popular  entomology 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  time." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :— "  Excellently  written,  and  brings  the  wonders  and 
possibilities  of  the  higher  entomology  very  clearly  home  to  us." 
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Not  in  paper  covers,  but  a  strongly-bound  book. 
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numbered  proofs  in  buckram  portfolio.    Five  Guineas  net.    (A  few  remain.) 


WESTERN  FLANDERS. 


By 


Laurence 


Binyon.  With  10  Etchings  by  William  Strang.  Columbia  4to.  17  by  12, 
on  hand-made  Van  Gelder  paper,  handsomely  bound.    Price  Two  Guineas  net. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — "  Mr.  Binyon  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  SUN.    By  Fred. 

G.  Bowles. 

TH E  OUTLOOK. — "  There  is  as  genuine  a  lyrical  impulse  as  you  will  find  in 
any  of  our  younger  poets." 

POEMS   AT   WHITE-NIGHTS.     By  Gordon 

Bottom  ley. 

THE  ACADEMY 
awake." 


— 11  A  conscientious  artificer,  with  the  sense  of  beauty  ever 


HOKUSAI.     By  C.  J.   Holmes.     (No.  I.  of  The 

ARTIST'S  LIBRARY.)  Fcap.  4to.  half-cloth,  with  20  Pull-page  Plates,  four 
in  Colours,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.-"  The  first  of  what  promises  to  be  an 

admirable  series  of  artistic  monograph*  Mr.  Holmes  does  full  iustice  to  his 

subject." 

AUBREY   BEARDSLEY.    By  Arthur  SVMONS. 

Fcap.  410.  gilt,  with  10  Full-page  Plates  (including  a  Photogravure,  a  coloured 
Print,  and  two  hitherto  unpublished  Drawings),  as.  6d.  net. 
THE  STAR.    "  A  charming  quarto,  exceedingly  cheap." 
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NOTES. 

After  the  Jameson  Raid  nervousness  and  suspicion 
are  natural  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  authorities. 
Otherwise  we  should  have  said  the  whole  affair 
of  the  Johannesburg  arrests  was  so  obviously  one 
of  those  plots  manufactured  by  spies  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  deceived.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Jameson  Raid  failed  precisely  because  the  Johannes- 
burg Uitlanders  would  not  rise,  and  many  of  them  at 
the  alarm  of  war  took  the  first  train  for  the  south.  It 
might  therefore  have  occurred  to  the  Boer  officials  to 
doubt  whether  half  a  dozen  unknown  and  unaccredited 
conspirators  could  enlist  2,000  men  for  any  purpose  ; 
and  to  do  Mr.  Kruger  justice  he  seems  to  treat  the  busi- 
ness with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves.  During  the 
last  four  years  mining  enterprise  outside  the  Rand  has 
been  abandoned,  and  Johannesburg  swarms  with  "  scan- 
dalous copper  captains,"  who  probably  do  not  always 
talk  of  the  Boers  in  complimentary  terms.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  :  whoever  the  prisoners  may  be, 
their  rights  as  British  subjects  will  be  well  protected  at 
Pretoria  by  so  experienced  a  diplomatist  as  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene,  whose  only  duty  is  to  see  that 
they  get  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Goschen  hopes  the  best  for  South  Africa  ;  for 
South  Africa  generally  and  for  the  Transvaal  and 
English  interests  therein  in  particular.  Mr.  Goschen 
is  always  hoping  for  the  best ;  he  bids  fair  to  rival 
"cheerful  Childers."  But  examination  of  the  actual 
words  he  used  at  the  South  African  dinner,  as  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  in  the  House,  does  not  leave  an  impres- 
sion of  any  very  great  confidence  in  the  good  time  near 
at  hand.  Mr.  Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  will  meet  : 
that  is  something ;  so-called  reform  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Volksraad  :  that  may  be  some- 
thing. But  is  the  significance  of  these  proposals  being 
introduced  at  all  so  great  as  that  of  their  quality,  when 
introduced  ?  Beginnings  are  indeed  proverbially  small, 
but  there  must  be  a  beginning. 

Lord  Salisbury  turned  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Rail- 
way Benevolent  Institution  to  good  account  by  making 
an  interesting  speech  on  the  importance  of  railways  in 
modern  warfare  and  commercial  development.  Pro- 
vinces are  conquered  and  new  markets  opened  up  by 
the  engineer.  Lord  Kitchener  was  a  "sapper,"  and 
we  are  glad  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  well-deserved  but  rather  belated  compliment 
to  Bimbashi  Girouard,  our  Railway  Commissioner  in 
Egypt,  to  whom   the  credit  of  the   Sudan  railway 


belongs.  The  Prime  Minister,  not  being  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  never  loses  his  chance  of  saying  a  word 
upon  the  political  topic  of  the  hour.  Wise  and  digni- 
fied was  Lord  Salisbury's  rebuke,  couched  in  playful 
terms,  to  those  alarmists  in  high  places  who  are 
haunted  by  the  perpetual  apprehension  that  Russia  "  is 
going  to  unroll  a  railway  which  will  destroy  the  British 
Empire  by  its  appearance." 

Mr.  Balfour  is  rivalling  the  most  practised  barrister  in 
the  art  of  picking  up  his  case  as  it  goes.    With  but 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  own  Bill  on  its  intro- 
duction, by  sheer  quickness  of  intelligence   he  has 
rapidly  acquired  from  observation  a  grip  of  the  scheme 
and   its  subject  never    reached   by  others  who  had 
toiled  long  in  laborious  preparation.     As  intellectual 
gymnastic,  the  performance  is  very  attractive  ;  but 
whether  politically  it  would  not  be  better  to  avoid 
putting  the  mind  through  such  difficult  exercises  is 
more  doubtful.    Perhaps  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
a  better  effect  is  produced  by  the  skill  of  ingenious  and 
graceful  concession  or  by  the  skill  of  preventing  its 
necessity.    Probably,  thought  before  the  event  would 
have  led  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  same  device  for  settling  the 
overseers'  duties  as  that  which  he  presented  to  the 
House  on  Tuesday.     However,  presented  before  or 
after,  undoubtedly  the  plan  of  assigning  their  rating 
capacity  to   the   whole   council  and  their  duties  in 
respect  of  the  voting  lists  to  the  town  clerk  is  sound 
and   statesmanlike.      No    wonder   the    Liberals  are 
fretting  at  the  improvements  in  the  Bill.    They  cannot 
make  out  of  them  any  party  capital  at  all. 

That  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Bill 
during  its  course  through  Committee  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  there  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  tendency 
at  work,  which  we  cannot  help  regretting.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  make  the  Bill  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  just  remodelling  vestries,  touching 
up  local  government  here  and  there,  instead  of 
thoroughly  recasting  and  overhauling  it.  As  we  said 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  the  key  to  real  reform 
would  lie  in  the  importance  secured  for  the  new  boroughs. 
Size  is  a  necessary  element  in  such  importance.  And 
yet  populations  of  not  more  than  70,000  are  treated  as 
independent  units,  while  far  less  has  been  attempted 
than  easily  could  have  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
grouping  smaller  areas.  Look  at  the  Tower  Hamlets 
and  Southwark.  However,  there  is  no  finality  in  a 
Bill.  Borough  extensions  are  familiar  things  out  of 
London  ;  they  may  now  become  so  in  London. 
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A  party  which  has  at  present  very  little  to  boast 
about  may  be  excused  if  it  makes  the  most  Of  what  it 
has.  Due  allowance  too  must  be  made  for  the  hyper- 
bole which  custom  requires  in  an  after-dinner  speech 
on  the  guest  of  the  evening.  To  these  extenuating 
circumstances  must  be  added  the  personal  responsibility 
for  Lord  Elgin's  appointment  which  Lord  Rosebery 
disclosed  at  the  Northbrqok  Club.  In  spite  of  all  these 
excuses  his  eulogy  would  have  been  more  impressive 
if  it  had  not  been  pitched  in  quite  so  high  a  key.  That 
"a  young  unknown  and  untried  Viceroy  "  should  have 
carried  the  country  through  a  period  of  exceptional 
trial  without  disaster  was  a  great  achievement.  But 
if  Lord  Elgin  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
Hastings,  Wellesley  or  Dalhousie,  only  personal  or 
party  predilection  could  put  him  in  other  than  a  secondary 
place. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  East  India  Association,  Sir 
Charles  Elliott  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  dis- 
sentient member  of  the  Famine  Commission  who  depre- 
cated the  conclusions  implying  a  censure  on  the  Central 
Provinces  Government.  Lord  Elgin,  taking  the  same 
view,  generously  claimed  to  share  the  responsibility 
thrown  by  the  Commission  on  his  lieutenants.  .  These 
opinions  will  have  more  weight  when  they  are  sup- 
ported by  some  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  Report  and  the  tables  of  mortality  by  which 
they  are  Supported.  Madras  has  yet  found  no  champion 
either  within  the  Commission  or  outside  it.  It  was 
felicitous  that  Lord  Elgin  in  his  first  public  address  in 
London  on  his  return  from  India  should  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  famine.  By  the  consent  of  all 
authorities  the  acute  famine  which  visited  the  chief  pro- 
vinces during  his  Viceroyalty  was  met  with  a  complete- 
ness and  success  on  the  whole  without  parallel. 

Scarcely  had  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  brought 
a  truce  upon  China  than  every  sort  of  rumour  emanated 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  To  the  north  she  was 
exploited  by  a  Russian  company  with  schemes  for 
forests  and  mines  and  prospective  railways ;  to  the 
south,  British  representatives  were  digging,  delving  and 
prospecting.  How  much  of  this  is  smoke  and  how 
much  fire  will  presently  appear.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
important  to  insist  that  our  Indian  Empire  can  tolerate 
no  rivalry  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah.  This  has  already 
been  set  forth  by  Lord  Curzon  as  an  irresponsible 
traveller,  and  we  may  trust  to  his  adhesion  to  the 
principle  now  that  he  wields  the  sceptre.  The  Central 
Asian  question  will  be  among  the  knottiest  presented 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  will  be  a  fair  request, 
before  we  acquiesce  in  disarmament,  that  Russia  shall 
withdraw  her  influences  from  Khorassan. 

The  trade  of  Russia  has  been  making  enormous 
strides  in  Persia  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  and  we  shall 
have  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  to  prevent  the  flag  following 
trade.  In  1895  our  imports  to  Mechhed  were  eight 
times  those  of  Russia,  in  1896  they  were  only  as  six  to 
five.  The  Indian  Government  is,  however,  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
protect  our  rights.  We  have  established  communica- 
tions from  Teheran  to  the  Karun,  but  the  Russians  now 
boast  that  they  have  obtained  access  to  the  Tigris.  It 
appears  that  we  have  not  been  neglectful,  but  the  ut- 
most vigilance  will  be  necessary  to  insure  us  against 
waking  up  one  fine  morning  and  finding  that  we  have 
been  utterly  baffled. 

The  Germans  in  Austria  are  really  very  unreasonable. 
The  Slavs,  though  doubtless  aspiring  to  eventual 
federalism,  are  now  only  asking  for  a  fraction  of  official 
language  in  the  districts  where  they  preponderate.  To 
refuse  this  is  one  of  the  unwiscst  forms  of  tyranny,  for  it 
maintains  a  chronic  irritation  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  authority  of  the  dominant  race.  To 
this  the  Government  is  fully  alive.  Indeed,  since  the 
Taaffe  Ministry,  it  has  shown  a  marked  disinclination 
In  endorse  Ihe  monstrous  pretensions  of  the  German 
minority.  Graf  Badeni  overrode  them  with  Imperial 
ordinances,  but  succumbed  to  popular  tumults  ;  Graf 
Thun  has  now  repeated  the  experiment,  justifying  by 


the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Constitution  what  his 
opponents  qualify  as  a  State-stroke  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Germans  are  displaying  a  temper  such  as  often 
heralds  civil  war. 

They  stick  at  no  method  of  demonstration,  and 
are  even  converted  wholesale  to  secure  a  party  score. 
The  most  conciliatory  advances  have  been  repelled 
with  contempt,  the  constitution  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
the  conflict  has  been  transferred  from  a  discredited 
Parliament  to  a  distracted  country.  On  Whit  Monday 
Graf  Thun  is  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  Slav 
clerical  majority,  but  as  they  have  already  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  concession,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
solution  they  may  have  to  propose.  It  is  by  this  time 
almost  evident  that  the  Germans  are  not  disposed  to 
content  themselves  with  an  undue  preponderance  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire,  but  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
Empire  itself.  Meanwhile  they  may  find  abundant  satis 
faction  in  the  reflection  that  they  have  erected  an  anarchy, 
that  the  suspension  of  parliamentarism  has  obstructed 
the  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich  with  Hungary,  and  that  a 
way  has  been  paved  for  the  eventual  aggression  of 
Prussia. 

Colonel  Picquart's  appeal  to  the  Procureur-G6ne>al 
is  drawn  up  in  that  honourable  officer's  usual  calm  and 
dignified  manner.  Although  he  has  been  in  prison  for 
almost  a  year  without  trial  he  merely  asks  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  for  his  release. 
The  charges  are  four  :  the  communication  of  two  secret 
dossiers  to  Leblois,  the  forgery  of  the  petit  bleu,  and 
the  use  ("usage")  of  the  last.  These  points  are  not 
likely  to  be  solved  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
Picquart's  innocence,  however,  until  the  revision  and 
even  Dreyfus'  new  trial  are  ordered  and  over.  Un- 
easily indeed  must  General  Zurlinden  watch  the  results 
of  his  dastardly  work.  He  it  was  who  snatched 
Picquart  away  from  the  civic  court  and  put  him  into 
the  prison  of  the  Cherche  Midi ;  he  it  is  who  has  kept 
him  there  and  at  the  Sante  without  trial  for  eleven 
long  months. 

Paris  would  like  to  be  en  fete  when  Marchand  makes 
his  rentr^e.  To  see  him  drive  through  triumphal  arches 
to  the  tune  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  meet  words  of 
welcome  at  every  point,  is  the  boulevardier's  idea  of 
how  the  Government  should  show7  its  gratitude  to  the 
"noble  hero  of  Fashoda."  He  would  see  more;  a 
State  performance  at  the  opera,  and  a  brilliant  display 
of  fireworks  at  the  Tuilleries  to  wind  up  with.  Other 
enthusiasts  (notably  M.  Meyer  of  the  "  Gaulois  ") 
suggest  that  the  celebration  of  Marchand's  arrival  be 
postponed  until  14  July,  and  duly  honoured  then  by 
a  military  review  at  Longchamps.  But  all  these  dreams 
of  delight  and  display  must  be  abandoned  ;  for  the 
Government,  thinking  no  doubt  that  the  present 
moment  is  too  critical  for  the  playing  of  national  airs 
and  the  flying  of  flags,  has  decided  to  take  no  active 
step  in  the  matter.  Still,  Paris  will  be  at  the  station  to 
welcome  and  cheer  the  gallant  Commandant  when  he 
arrives,  and  on  the  boulevards,  and  all  along  his  route. 
Drumont,  Rochefort,  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes,  and  every 
agitating  league  and  leader  have  solemnly  said  so. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  General  Pelloux  is  still  Premier, 
Italy  might  really  claim  the  credit  of  a  change  of 
Ministry.  Two  other  portfolios  have  remained,  but  the 
remaining  eight  have  found  fresh  tenants.  While  we 
may  lament  the  opportunism  which  makes  such  a  fact 
possible,  we  may  be  glad  that  the  result  of  shaking  the 
kaleidoscope  has  been  to  replace  eight  Liberals  by  eight 
Conservatives.  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  are  not, 
however,  the  same  labels  in  Italy  as  in  England. 
Admiral  Bettolo,  the  new  Minister  of  Marino,  has  just 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the 
Marchese  Visconti-Venosta,  who  now  goes  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  prominently  indiscreet  in  his  val 
tor  Greece  during  the  late  war. 

His  appointment  is  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
reconstruction.    He  recalls  many  regrettable  memories 
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of  the  upheaval  which  begat  united  Italy,  and  his 
notorious  sympathies  for  France  are  possibly  not  favour- 
able to  the  existing  equilibrium  in  Europe.  Until  1896 
he  seemed  to  share  the  tacit  oblivion  of  his  master, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  but  his  compromises  with  France  have 
constituted  him  a  threat  to  the  loyalty  of  Italy  in  her 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
Individually,  the  Ministry  has  been  strengthened,  for 
statesmen  have  in  many  instances  succeeded  automata, 
but  neither  Italy  nor  her  allies  are  wholly  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  permanency. 
The  Chinese  policy  of  the  new  combination  is  sure  to 
be  arraigned  sooner  or  later,  and  the  question  of  San 
Mun  affords  an  ever-present  stumbling-block. 

Considerable  feeling  has  been  aroused  in  Lagos  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  criminal  code  which  is  to  super- 
sede the  existing  law  in  that  colony.  The  code  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  introduced  in  the  Gold 
Coast  in  1892,  and  is  based  upon  one  originally  drawn 
up  for  Grenada.  A  petition  against  the  Bill  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  representative 
body  of  natives,  and  the  facts  point  to  that  disregard  of 
native  opinion  which  Miss  Kingsley  has  so  strongly 
denounced.  Lagos  is  a  thriving  colony,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  a  law-abiding  one.  The  law  at 
present  in  force  is  the  common  law  of  this  country 
modified  by  certain  colonial  ordinances  :  but  the  courts 
have  power  also  to  decide  cases  in  accordance 
with  native  law  or  custom,  when  the  custom  can 
be  ascertained  and  is  consistent  with  natural  equity. 
The  natives  trust  the  English  law  as  thus  administered 
and  they  do  not  desire  a  change.  Their  most  serious 
objection  is  to  the  clauses  in  the  new  code  which 
diminish  parental  authority  in  regard  to  marriage. 

Interference  with  native  customs  has  till  now  been 
wisely  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  Lagos,  and  though  the 
variety  of  native  usages  among  different  tribes  and 
districts  makes  the  existing  legal  procedure  anything 
but  systematic,  there  is  no  evidence  of  need  for  such  a 
sweeping  change.  Codification  is  admirable  in  theory  ; 
it  sounds  well  to  introduce  into  a  motley  assemblage  of 
tongues,  races,  laws  and  customs  one  coherent  and 
well-planned  system  of  justice.  But  in  practice  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  the  follies  and  prejudices  ot 
mankind.  Mr.  Balfour  once  said  that  it  is  better  to 
do  a  thing  in  a  stupid  way  that  has  grown  familiar  than 
in  a  clever  way  that  comes  as  a  hateful  innovation  ;  and 
his  remark  is  admirably  applicable  to  the  question 
which  Sir  William  McGregor  and  the  Colonial  Office 
will  presumably  have  to  decide. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Major  Marchand  in 
Abyssinia  should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  issues  which  confront  us  in  that  empire. 
Rumours  of  an  informal  alliance  with  Italy  have  doubt- 
less discredited  us  with  the  Negus,  and  Russia  has 
been  as  successful  with  ecclesiastical  as  France  has 
been  with  political  and  even  journalistic  intrigues.  A 
correspondent  of  the  "Temps,"  we  know,  has  the  ear 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  makes  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  Meanwhile  we  seem  to  have  omitted 
many  chances  of  conciliation,  and  we  shall  have  our- 
selves alone  to  blame  if  we  presently  encounter  a  minor 
but  very  inconvenient  obstacle  to  the  rounding  off  of 
our  African  empire. 

There  is  no  need  to  despair  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
project.  The  Government  are  prepared  to  reconsider 
their  offer,  and  reconsideration  we  hope  can  only  mean 
one  thing.  Lord  Selborne's  statement  in  response  to 
Lord  Aberdeen's  inquiries  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury  have  not  taken  an 
irrevocable  step.  But  no  good  can  come  of  any 
attempt  to  bully  the  Government.  Lord  Tweedmouth 
rather  wildly  denounced  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Treasury  as  stringent  and  ungenerous.  That 
they  certainly  were  not.  Where  the  Government 
made  a  mistake  was  to  agree  to  a  subsidy  instead  of 
entering  into  some  sort  of  proprietorial  arrangement  as 
desired  by  Australasia  and  Canada.  On  the  Govern- 
ment's own  showing  the  cable  would  be  of  vast  imperial 


significance,  and  the  forces  in  favour  of  state  ownership 
wholly  eclipse  those  opposed  to  any  action  which  could 
be  construed  as  unfair  to  private  enterprise.  It  would 
be  the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  refuse  to  become  a 
partner  in  a  great  project  in  the  West  because  of  vested 
interests  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  statement  that  the  army  is  14,000 
men  below  the  authorised  establishment  reveals  a 
lamentable  state  of  things.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
such  a  responsible  official  as  the  Inspector-General  of 
Recruiting  should  have  stated  in  his  recent  report  that 
recruiting  results  "may  be  deemed  satisfactory."  As 
it  is,  our  recent  increase  of  batteries  and  battalions 
has  done  little  good.  But  the  whole  affair  clearly 
shows  that  the  only  means  at  present  of  providing 
more  men  for  the  infantry  is — as  the  Saturday 
Review  has  already  pointed  out— by  increasing  the 
marines  instead  of  creating  more  weak  line  battalions. 
In  the  former,  the  recruiting  difficulty  is  not  felt,  and 
if  a  portion  of  the  force  could  be  always  available  for 
purely  military  purposes,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  found. 

The  programme  of  the  Church  Congress  which  is 
to  be  held  in  London  on  October  9  to  14  is  long  and 
varied  but  curiously  dull.  The  list  of  speakers  has  a 
depressingly  familiar  aspect  :  both  clergy  and  laity  are 
almost  without  exception  "  standing  dishes  "  at  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies.  The  subjects  for  discussion  reflect 
the  controversies  of  the  hour,  and  possibly  this  may 
explain  the  excessive  prudence  displayed  in  the  choice 
of  orators.  The  President's  inaugural  address  strikes 
us  as  the  most  promising  item  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  been  engaged  in  delivering 
his  diocesan  charge.  The  reports  which  have  been 
published  in  the  papers  indicate  that  it  is  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  crisis  of  quite  exceptional  im- 
portance. Dr.  Stubbs  is  not  given  to  much  speaking, 
but  his  words  have  behind  them  such  massive  learning 
and  so  sane  a  judgment  that  they  carry  more  weight 
than  most  men's.  His  dignified  protest  against  the 
"  vile  imputations  of  corrupt  intent "  which  have  marked 
the  campaign  against  Confession  is  timely  and  effective. 
His  whole  discussion  of  that  thorny  subject  should  be 
studied. 

The  second  round  of  School  Board  v.  Ratepayers 
came  off  on  Wednesday  with  the  Auditor  as  stakeholder 
and  Secondary  Education  as  the  stakes.    This  time  the 
Board  were  represented  by  their  legal  gladiator  while 
the  champion  of  the  ratepayers,  Mr.   Hales,  received 
moral  support  from  the  representative  of  the  Common 
Council.    The  School  Board  case  was  presented  in  all 
its   prolixity,    obvious    points    were    laboured  and 
dangerous  ones  slurred   over.     The  new  "  piers  of 
evidence  "  were  a  decision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  favour  and  some  clever  deductions  from 
the  Free  Education  Act.    To  a  close  observer  of  the 
question  the  real  point  at  issue  seems  not  so  much  the 
legality  of  the  School  Board's  action,  as  that  of  the  two 
Government  Departments  who  are  now  doing  their  best 
to  scramble  on  to  what  they  believe  the  right  side  ot 
the  law. 

Professor  Thorpe  struck  no  uncertain  note  about  lead 
poisoning  in  pottery  work,  but  he  finds  more  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  phosphorus  in  the  making  of 
lucifer  matches.  No  satisfactory  substitute  for  phos- 
phorus has  been  found,  and  the  only  phosphorus  which 
allows  immunity  from  necrosis  is  the  red  variety 
which  cannot  be  made  into  "strike-anywhere" 
matches  without  being  combined  with  chlorate  of 
potash  ;  and  the  dangers  attending  their  packing 
and  transport  would  enormously  outweigh  the  evil 
caused  by  phosphorus  necrosis.  Neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  Dr.  Cunningham  recommends  prohibition  of 
either  white  or  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  meantime,  as  ic 
has  been  shown  that  there  are  methods  of  manufacture 
capable    of   practically    excluding   necrosis.  These 
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methods  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  ;  and  the  dentist  is 
an  important  auxiliary,  for  carious  teeth  are  a  great 
source  of  danger.  There  is  something  very  unpleasant 
in  the  wholesale  extraction  of  teeth  to  which  the  work- 
people have  had  in  many  cases  to  submit.  Dr. 
Cunningham  is  opposed  to  it,  and  believes  preserving 
the  teeth  by  filling  is  not  only  a  more  economical  treat- 
ment but  a  more  effectual  one,  as  it  ensures  a  better 
condition  of  general  health. 

A  man  speaks  his  real  mind,  if  ever,  in  his  will.  Lord 
Herschell  was  Solicitor-General  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
1880  Government,  which  passed  the  celebrated  Irish 
Land  Act,  and  he  was  twice  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  Home 
Rule  Cabinet.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  no  confidence 
in  the  future  of  Ireland,  for  he  left  instructions  to  his 
trustees  that  they  were  not  to  invest  money  in  land  in 
that  country.  Strange,  too,  was  his  persistent  bolstering 
up  of  that  insolvent  cafe  chantant,  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute. Lord  Herschell,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  m  1st  have  known  perfectly  well  that  the 
whole  Somers-Vine  +  Frederick-Abel  administration 
was  a  mass  of  pretentious  incompetence.  As  a  lawyer 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  must  have  been  aware  that 
funds  subscribed  for  a  definite  public  purpose  were 
being  muddled  away  in  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  foreign 
enterprises.  As  a  man  of  the  world  no  one  probably 
realised  more  keenly  the  utter  absurdity  from  a  business 
point  of  view  of  the  so-called  commercial  exhibits. 
Yet  year  after  year  Lord  Herschell  kept  on  whitewashing 
the  administration,  praising  their  concerts,  and  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  financial  ruin  that  was  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Lord  James,  who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  post 
of  Chairman,  must  be  congratulating  himself  on  the 
chance  of  the  building  being  devoted  to  a  dignified 
purpose  by  the  London  LTniversity. 

Everyone  will  rejoice  that  the  splendid  collections  at 
South  Kensington  are  at  length  to  be  provided  with 
more  house-room,  and  that  Her  Majesty  saw  the  stone 
laid  of  what  will  complete  one  of  the  great  monuments 
of  her  reign.  It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  buildings  from  a  mere  sketch,  and  no  designer 
would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  make  of  a  museum,  all 
windows,  a  beautiful  work  of  architecture.  Making 
these  allowances,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  favourably 
impressed  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb's  elevation.  It  will 
perhaps  be  better  than  some  of  the  South  Kensington 
buildings,  but  it  appears  not  to  differ  from  them  in 
kind. 

We  believe  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's 
will  not  refuse  heed  to  the  memorial  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  public  men,  and  published  in 
the  "  Times  "  yesterday  morning.  Following  on  the 
architects'  memorial  of  last  week,  it  comes  with  peculiar 
force.  Not  the  most  lively  imagination  can  any  longer 
represent  the  protest  against  the  "  decorations "  as 
coming  from  "outside,  not  from  experts,  not  from 
authoritative  sources."  Seldom  has  any  protest  been 
backed  by  so  strong  and  so  completely  representative  a 
body  of  opinion.  And  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  whole  is  the  absence  of  any  movement  from  the 
other  side. 

Th  e  Peace  Conference  will  at  any  rate  have  done  some 
good.  It  has  provoked  two  admirable  "  mots." 
Professor  Mommsen's  "  printer's  error  "  is  only  equalled 
by  the  salutation  of  the  "Times"  correspondent's 
diplomatic  friend  at  the  Hague — "  Eh  bien  !  nous  voila 
arrives  a  la  veille  de  la  bataille."  This  painful  levity 
shocks  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ;  so  at  least  he 
told  the  National  Liberal  Club.  Indignation  of  this 
class  does  not  come  from  this  dry  and  himself  somewhat 
cynical  politician  with  splendour,  as  it  did  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  must  be  a  fine  air  of  conviction  in 
the  speaker  who  would  strike  rhetorical  effect  out  of 
outraged  faith.  As  if  the  destinies  of  nations,  as  if  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war  hung  on  the  saying  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  things  about  any  Conference  !  No  wonder 
such  sentiment  should  excite  the  contempt  of  real 
students  of  the  forces  of  history  such  as  Professor 
Mommscn. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  CHINA. 

'  I  "HE  startled  outcry,  which  has  arisen  over  the 
J-  attempt  of  the  Russian  Government  to  connect 
its  Manchurian  and  Siberian  railway  system  with 
Pekin,  shows  how  imperfectly  the  character  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East  is  comprehended 
by  the  general  public,  and  by  most  of  its  daily  instruc- 
tors. The  news  that  an  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  with  Russia  was  hailed  with  delight. 
Nothing,  it  was  admitted,  could  be  better  than  that  the 
Whale  and  the  Elephant  should  voluntarily  agree  not 
to  quarrel  over  the  slow-breathing  carcase  of  a  dying 
monster.  But  singularly  few  of  those  who  applauded 
the  compact  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  it 
meant.  Perhaps  this  was  in  part  due,  as  we  observed 
at  the  time,  to  the  almost  exaggerated  unobtrusiveness 
with  which  it  was  announced  by  Lord  Salisbury.  It 
was  highly  characteristic  of  the  proud  reserve,  with 
which  the  Prime  Minister  cloaks  himself  against  the 
cheap  applause  of  an  advertising  age,  that  this  momen- 
tous stroke  of  policy  was  proclaimed  in  a  few  light 
sentences,  prefixed  to  a  humorous  after-dinner  speech. 
Moreover,  the  Agreement  itself,  instead  of  being 
invested  with  the  formalities  of  a  full-dress  Convention, 
is  embodied  in  a  couple  of  baldly  concise  Notes, 
exchanged  between  Sir  Charles  Scott  and  Count 
Mouravieff.  All  this  has  obscured  the  significance  of 
the  transaction.  It  is  not  realised  that  it  marks  the 
close  of  one  epoch,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  in  our 
relations  with  that  collection  of  peoples,  provinces,  and 
loose  millions  of  yellow  humanity,  which  is  still  called 
on  our  maps  the  Chinese  Empire. 

There  have  been  two,  and  only  two,  policies  possible 
with  regard  to  Russia  and  China,  since  the  Japanese 
attack  revealed  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  Manchu 
Power.    Let  us  call  them,  to  avoid  the  hackneyed  in- 
accuracies of  certain  familiar  phrases,  those  of  Protection 
and  Division.    We  might  make  China  a  British  Interest, 
like  Turkey  ;  put  a  notice  all  round  it,  to  intimate  that  it 
was  Reserved  Ground  by  Order  of  the  Queen-Empress  ; 
and  signify  that  no  entry,  except  for  purposes  of  legiti- 
mate trade,  could  be  permitted,  on  pain  of  war  with  Great 
Britain.    That  might  have  been  an  effectual  method  of 
keeping  the  doors  open  to  commerce,  and  closing  them 
to  political  aggression  ;  but  it  implied  a  virtual  protec- 
torate or  guarantee  of  the  Chinese  Monarchy.    It  could 
have  been  carried  out  only  on  the  condition  that  we 
were  prepared  to  intervene  by  force,  if  any  Power  tried 
to  squeeze  an  acre  of  territory  out  of  China.  Port 
Arthur  must  have  been  a  casus  belli,  to  say  nothing  of 
Kiao-Chau.    The  objection  to  this  policy  is,  that  to 
pursue  it  logically  would  have  been  to  throw  an  un- 
endurable strain  upon  the  resources  even  of  the  British 
Empire.      To    make   ourselves   responsible   for  the 
integrity    of   an     utterly    effete     and  invertebrate 
Government,  with    four   hundred  millions   of  semi- 
rebellious   subjects   to  dispose   of,  and  to  keep  the 
military  and  naval  Powers  of  both   continents  from 
breaking  in  upon  the  ring-fence,  is  rather  too  large  a 
task  for  us.    We  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
going  to  war  with  Russia,  and  perhaps  with  Russia's 
allies,  along  a  land-frontier,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
sea,  to  secure  that  our  merchants,  and  everybody  else's 
merchants,  should  have  equality  of  opportunity.  That 
is  the  Open  Door.    Lord  Salisbury  played  it  for  all  it 
was  worth,  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  but  he  must  have 
known,  from  the  beginning,  that  we  could  not  take  our 
stand  on  it  permanently,  and  that  the  eventual  settle- 
ment of  China  would  have  to    be  arranged  on  the 
alternative  basis,  which  is  that  of  Division  or  Partition. 

This  was,  indeed,  clearly  contemplated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  from  an  early  stage  oi  the 
controversy.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that,  if  Russia 
has  pushed  her  way  down  to  the  warm-water  ports  ot 
the  Pacific,  she  has  a  distinct  invitation  from  English 
statesmen  to  show  as  her  warrant.  Speaking  at 
Bristol,  as  far  back  as  3  February,  1896-  a  period  when 
Englishmen  had  other  things  to  think  about  besides 
Eastern  Asia— Mr.  Balfour  used  these  words  : — 
"  Surely  Asia  and  Africa  arc  large  enough  for  all  of  US, 
and  there  need  be  no  petty  contest,  no  new  jealousies 
between  civilised  nations,  as  to  how  they  are  best  to 
turn  to  account  the  potential  riches  of  the  East  and 
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South.  I,  for  my  part,  frankly  state  that  so  far,  for 
example,  from  regarding  with  fear  and  jealousy  a  com- 
mercial outlet  for  Russia  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
should  not  be  ice-bound  half  the  year,  I  should  welcome 
such  a  result  as  a  distinct  advance  in  this  far-distant 
region."  This  is,  in  fact,  a  pretty  distinct  enunciation 
of  that  doctrine,  which  is  called  Spheres  of  Influence, 
since  the  more  correct  designation  has  a  discourteous 
bluntness.  "  There  is  room  enough  for  both  :  you  take 
your  slice  of  China ;  we  shall  take  ours  ;  and  we  need 
not  quarrel."  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  quite 
say  that,  in  so  many  words ;  but  if  the  forms  of 
diplomacy  had  permitted,  they  might  very  well  have 
done  so.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  see  why  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  should  be  credited  with  the  "  duplicity  " 
we  are  so  ready  to  ascribe  to  it,  because  it  has  steadily 
taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  After  all,  that  is  what 
we  have  come  to  in  the  end.  The  Open  Door  is  aban- 
doned. We  put  our  hands  to  a  document  which  gives  up 
the  North  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Russians,  on  condition 
that  they  do  not  meddle  with  the  Centre.  This  is  virtual 
Partition,  call  it  by  what  polite  euphemism  we  please. 

And  we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  this  division 
means.  We  may  as  well  understand  that  Northern 
China — not  merely  Manchuria — goes  henceforth  to 
Russia.  Do  we  suppose  that  they  have  taken  all  this 
trouble,  and  almost  risked  a  war  with  us,  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  sovereignty  of  more  Tartar  tribes  and 
some  further  stretches  of  half-frozen  desert  ?  The  idea 
is  preposterous.  If  Russia  allows  us  to  ear-mark 
for  ourselves  the  six  great  central  provinces,  with 
their  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  and  their 
magnificent  resources,  she  expects  her  equivalent. 
And  she  believes  she  will  get  it,  by  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  provinces  of  Shing-king,  Chi-li, 
and  Shan-si,  and  by  predominance  in  Peking.  The 
political  centre  of  China  is  within  her  grasp.  Even 
if  we  prevent  her  making  a  railway  connexion  to  the 
capital,  which  for  our  part  we  cannot  see  that  we  have 
the  smallest  claim  to  do  under  the  new  Convention, 
we  cannot  keep  her  influence  from  becoming  supreme 
in  the  seat  of  the  Manchu  Sovereigns.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  when  she  will  be  able  to  mobilise,  on  the 
Great  Wall  itself,  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
Pekin,  a  European  army  whenever  it  suits  her  ? 
When  she  can  march  into  the  Purple  City  quite  com- 
fortably, and  at  leisure,  with  nothing  to  interfere  with 
her  but  the  Empress'  ridiculous  braves,  and  with 
British  ironclads  fretting  impotently  four  hundred  miles 
distant  at  Wei-hai-wei  ?  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
Northern  China  is  Russia's,  if  Russia  wills. 

We  regard  the  new  Convention  as  a  statesmanlike 
recognition  of  this  inevitable  fact.  Instead  of  bullying 
Russia  in  order  to  make  her  pretend  to  give  up  claims 
which  she  does  not  mean  to  abandon,  we  tacitly 
acquiesce  in  them.  We  may  not  be  pleased,  but  there 
seems  no  help  for  it.  In  compensation  we  look  else- 
where ;  we  have  the  Basin  of  the  Yang-tse.  Really, 
the  Spheres  of  Influence  system  does  not  work  so 
badly,  if  this  division  is  carried  out  ;  for  the  Yang-tse 
region  is  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  satisfy 
anybody.  India,  itself,  could  not  offer  more  bounteous 
opportunities  for  British  commerce,  industry,  finance, 
administrative  energy.  We  might  well  be  content  to  let 
Russia  "boss"  the  Peking  Government  and  dominate 
the  North,  if  we  could  be  really  secure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  splendid  tract  of  Asia.  But  one  thing  there 
is  to  be  said.  Russia  means  to  make  her  "  sphere  "  a  real 
possession.  She  will  not  suffer  it  to  exist  merely  as  a 
diplomatic  formula.  Her  railways,  her  officials,  her 
Cossacks,  will  be  all  over  the  area  before  long  ;  she 
begins,  as  we  see,  the  moment  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
Convention,  to  talk  of  conquering  Peking  by  rail.  But 
our  sphere,  at  present,  is  a  nebulous  abstraction.  We 
have  done  little  more  to  secure  ourselves  in  the  Basin 
of  the  Yang-tse  than  in  the  Basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Our 
merchants  are  carrying  on  some  trade  there,  as  they 
have  done  for  years  past,  and  that  is  all.  So  far  we  have 
taken  no  steps  to  make  this  region  our  own  in  any 
sense  ;  whether  by  acquiring  command  of  the  routes  of 
transit,  or  in  some  other  mode.  But  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  establishing 
ourselves  tangibly  in  the  district.  Having  entered 
upon  the  division  policy,  we  must  accept  its  responsi- 


bilities, if  we  are  to  get  any  good  out  of  it.  Otherwise, 
we  may  find  that,  a  dozen  years  hence,  when  Russia  is 
solidly  planted  on  the  Pei-ho,  with  the  Emperor  as  her 
puppet,  and  a  company  of  her  drilled  Manchus  and 
Mongols  in  every  North  China  village,  our  own  work 
in  the  Central  States  has  all  to  begin.  This  would 
never  do ;  but  it  may  come  to  pass,  if  we  fail  to 
understand  the  true  nature  of  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  Instead  of  going  to  sleep  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  still  a  self-contained,  self-supporting 
Chinese  Kingdom,  let  us  realise  that  the  division  is  in 
progress.  The  Russians  are  preparing  tw  assimilate 
their  portion.  We  must  take  care  not  to  let  slip  that 
which  should  fall  to  ourselves. 


"WHO  GOES  HOME?" 

THE  Feast  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  will  be  celebrated 
in  Parliament  by  closing  the  doors  at  Westmin- 
ster for  a  season  somewhat  longer  than  is  either  desir- 
able or  deserved.  If  the  legislative  achievements  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session  were 
all  the  credentials  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  a 
holiday  we  should  incline  to  think  that  such  relaxation 
might  reasonably  be  postponed.  But,  recognising  as 
we  do  that  this  session  had  no  pretension  even  in  its 
earliest  days  to  be  anything  more  sensational  than 
humdrum  ("  useful  if  not  heroic"  in  the  words  of  the 
seconder  of  the  Address)  we  cheerfully  admit  that  a 
Whitsuntide  recess  (in  moderation)  has  been  amply 
earned  by  a  House  of  Commons  that  has  done  nothing 
to  upset  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  nation  and 
much  to  claim  its  confidence.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
since  February  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England 
has  been  fixed  largely  upon  administration,  and  less 
than  usual  upon  legislation  actual  or  prospective. 
When  we  know  for  certain  that  there  is  a  truce 
between  two  armies  our  war  correspondents  have 
time  to  busy  themselves  with  the  composition  and  the 
personnel  of  the  contending  fighting  machines  :  then  it 
is  that  the  daily  habits  of  the  generals,  the  attitude  of 
the  staff,  the  grievances  of  the  rank  and  file  come  most 
properly  under  review. 

Unquestionably  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  session 
the  parliamentary  laurels  have  been  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  Dating  from  the  series  of  brilliant  speeches 
which  he  made  upon  the  several  amendments  to  the 
Address,  down  to  this  very  week  when  everyone  is  talk- 
ing of  the  knowledge,  tact  and  skill  with  which  he 
has  piloted  the  London  Government  Bill  through  the 
channels  of  parliamentary  opposition,  he  has  increased 
his  hold  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  The  personal 
equation  has  not  diminished  ;  that  will  never  be  :  but 
constant  attendance,  mental  alertness  and  unflagging 
industry  have  had  their  reward.  Never  was  there  more 
excuse  for  sword  to  rust  in  its  sheath. 

In  the  Opposition  the  volcanoes  have  been  more  than 
usually  extinct,  and  important  criticism  has  been 
all  too  infrequent  from  the  Liberal  benches.  The 
"  superfluity  of  retired  leaders"  to  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  lately  referred  lends  an  additional  difficulty  to 
unity  of  action  amongst  the  different  schools  of  thought 
whose  duty  it  is  to  oppose,  and  we  are  suspicious  that 
the  utter  disintegration  which  is  now  apparent  upon 
the  Liberal  benches  is  unhealthy  in  its  effect  upon 
the  large  majority  that  confronts  it.  We  can, 
however,  scarcely  blame  the  "party"  for  not 
proceeding  to  the  attack  without  a  bugle  to  sound 
the  advance  :  still  less  can  we  wonder  at  its  mystifi- 
cation when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sudan  debate, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  sounds  one  call,  Mr.  Morley  sounds 
another,  and  the  new  "  Leader"  sounds  a  combination 
of  the  two  !  Since  the  debate  on  the  Address  little 
interest  has  been  shown  in  parliamentary  proceedings 
by  the  accredited  Liberal  leaders  :  they  have  kept  silence 
within  the  House  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and 
have  confined  themselves  out-of-doors  to  unedifying 
pronouncements  on  their  own  decay.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  return,  however,  was  the  signal  for  many 
of  the  stalwarts  to  gird  up  their  loins  and  prepare  for 
battle.  Dreams  of  hot  controversy  over  the  Budget 
and  bloated  armaments  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
peace-loving   Sir   Wilfrid   Lawson   and   his  friends. 
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The  Nonconformist  politician,  eager  to  govern  another 
Church  beside  his  own,  panted  for  the  tenth  of  May, 
the  Liverpool  Bill,  and  for  Sir  William's  ecclesiastical 
guidance.  The  Budget  came  in  due  course,  so  did  the 
Bill  ;  so  also  did  the  speeches  from  West  Monmouth. 
But — and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times — magniloquence  about 
Little  England,  with  "  Defiance,  not  defence  "  for  a  text, 
had  lost  all  its  savour  whilst  the  prophet  was  on  a 
journey  ;  and  as  for  the  Church  speech,  the  best  that 
could  be  said  was  that  everybody  had  read  it  long  ago 
in  the  newspaper.  In  view,  then,  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  imperial  claims  justify  high  expenditure,  and 
that  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Radical  party  is 
being  surely  estranged  by  Sir  William's  action,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  either  of  these  inter- 
esting topics  will  be  a  good  cock  to  fight  at  a  General 
Election. 

In  pursuance  of  our  review  we  need  not  linger  long 
upon  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  The  lion's 
share  of  the  work  on  the  London  Government  Bill  has 
fallen  to  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who  has  never  left  his 
seat,  except  to  speak,  since  the  Bill  reached  the  Com- 
mittee stage  :  and  his  reasonableness  has  more  than 
once  influenced  the  three  or  four  fierce  fighters  who 
sit  behind  him,  softening  in  turn  the  persistency  of 
Mr.  Stuart  and  the  acerbity  of  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Let  us 
now  cross  the  floor  of  the  House,  stopping  only  to 
notice  the  gulf  finally  fixed  between  the  Irish  party  and 
their  quondam  allies.  Sir  Campbell  Bannerman's  de- 
claration that  they  were  always  "  seeking  to  attain  the 
unattainable,"  and  Lord  Rosebery's  not  unnatural 
desire  to  put  the  clock  back  to  '85,  determined  that 
once  and  for  all. 

Upon  the  Government  side  there  is  a  noticeable 
change  from  last  session.  The  China  party  has  seem- 
ingly ceased  to  exist.  We  believe  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  largely  in  agreement  with  the  recent 
treaty  arrangements  with  Russia,  and  also  that  the 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury  both  with  regard  to  Fashoda 
and  to  Muscat  has  afforded  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world  an  exhibition  of  that  spirit  of  resoluteness 
which  they  were  determined  to  elicit.  But  the  same 
men  are  there,  watching  the  progress  of  events 
as  carefully  as  ever,  and  ready  to  perform  once 
more  the  services  of  stimulating  the  Government,  who 
are  doubtless  duly  grateful.  Another  small  band  there 
is  "below  the  gangway"  whose  primary  cause  of 
cohesion  was  the  Church  "crisis."  It  is  led  by  Lord 
Cranborne  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  by  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  when  the  subject  is 
social  reform.  We  are  speaking  the  minds  of  many 
when  we  say  that  we  look  for  great  things  from  a 
combination  of  these  two  sections.  We  suggest 
to  them  an  amalgamation  of  forces  with  a  view 
to  giving  their  intellectual  and  moral  influences  a 
wider  scope  for  employment.  Upon  the  Government 
Front  Bench  the  newcomer  Mr.  Wyndham  has  done 
well  in  the  House  during  his  brief  term  of  office. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  his  statement  in 
presenting  his  Army  Estimates  unless  perhaps  his  skill 
in  defending  them.  The  touch  of  personal  knowledge 
with  which  he  always  invests  his  speeches  charms  the 
House  of  Commons  as  surely  as  does  his  blessed  lack 
of  the  red-tape  manner.  Mr.  Brodrick  discharges  the 
duties  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  with  unassuming 
efficiency  and  tact,  while  Mr.  Chaplin  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  second  lap  of  the  sessional 
race,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  Government  can 
even  be  pressed,  with  nothing  new  before  them  to 
discuss  but  Estimates  and  one  or  two  Bills  of  secondary 
importance,  including  the  gift  to  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum.  Wc  do  not  say  that  many  more  speeches 
by  Sir  John  Gorst  of  the  kind  to  which  he  has  accus- 
tomed the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  disastrous 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Conservative  Party.  But  in 
the  meantime  if  the  administration  of  the  country's 
affairs  is  kept  at  the  high  level  during  the  next  three 
months  it  has  stood  at  during  the  past  four;  if  the 
Half  Timers  Hill  is  safeguarded  and  passed,  which  the 
Government's  happy  decision  as  to  the  date  of  re- 
assembly will  probably  ensure  ;  and  if,  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  the  Nile,  Niger  and  Russian  treaties 
together  with  the  London  Government  Bill  were  to 


stand  as  the  sessional  assets  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  need  not  fear  the  electorate  very  much  more 
than  the  House.  . 


PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES. 

^E  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  figures, 
V  *  which  are  of  course  indispensable  to  the  practical 
handling  of  economic  questions,  but  are  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose.  We  merely  desire  for  the 
moment  to  note  one  or  two  undisputed  facts,  and  to 
disentangle  a  few  important  principles  from  the  maze 
of  details,  in  which  all  tariff  questions  are  involved. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  still  unavowed,  but 
unmistakable,  change  of  opinion  in  influential  quarters 
towards  this  question  of  tariff  policy.  Acts  are  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  during  the  past  twelve  months 
two  steps  have  been  taken  which  are  unquestionably 
the  most  important  moves  since  1846  in  the  direction  of 
a  revision  of  our  tariff.  In  July  1897,  Lord  Salisbury 
"denounced,"  i.e.  gave  notice  to  terminate,  the  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  Belgium,  which  prohibited  this  country  from  giving 
to  or  taking  from  any  of  its  colonies  tariff  advantages 
which  were  not  equally  accorded  to  the  two  Powers  in 
question.  The  treaties  lapsed  a  year  later,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  responded  by 
passing  a  law  reducing  by  25  per  cent,  the  duties 
on  all  goods  coming  from  countries  which  ad- 
mitted Canadian  goods  duty  free.  As  Great  Britain 
was  the  only  country  which  admitted,  or  was 
likely  to  admit,  Canadian  goods  free  of  duty,  the 
new  law  was  practically  a  preferential  tariff  accorded 
to  the  Mother-country  by  her  most  important  colony. 
The  chief  obstacle,  we  were  always  told,  to  a  preferential 
tariff  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  the  exist- 
ence of  engagements  with  foreign  Powers.  By  the 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  obstacle  has  now  been 
removed,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  change.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  both  disposed  to  follow  suit  when  opportunity 
serves,  and  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  permitted  to  have 
his  way  three  or  four  years  ago,  South  Africa  would 
have  already  taken  a  step  in  the  same  direction. 

Thus  the  ground  has  been  cleared,  and  we  are 
left  face  to  face  with  our  colonies.  The  other  day, 
in  the  debate  on  the  increased  Wine  duties,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  known  to 
be  the  most  rigorous  Free-trader  in  the  Cabinet, 
made  a  very  important  admission.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  had  been  pressing  him  to  exempt  from 
the  increase  of  duty  the  wines  imported  from  our 
Australian  colonies.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  though 
he  refused  to  do  this,  said:  "But  I  entirely  admit 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
quite  admit  this  question  cannot  be  treated  solely  as  a 
fiscal  question  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence.  Nothing  has  been  more  marked 
in  recent  years  than  the  growth  in  this  country  and  the 
colonies  of  the  imperial  sentiment,  the  desire  in  every 
way  possible  to  promote  more  and  more  imperial  unity, 
and  it  may  be,  as  this  sentiment  increases,  a  way  may 
be  found  to  remove  present  difficulties,  which  to  my 
mind  are  grave  'indeed."  From  an  unsentimental 
person  like  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  this  was  a  con- 
cession indeed  ;  and  subsequently  he  did  actually  reduce 
the  duties  on  the  wines  in  question,  not  to  please  the 
Australians,  but  to  promote  the  importation  of  light 
wine,  "  by  way  of  balm  for  healing  "  his  own  orthodoxy, 
which  we  certainly  do  not  grudge.  But  surely  these 
transactions  point  to  a  remarkable  veering  round  of  the 
minds  of  our  "  pastors  and  masters"  on  the  subjeel  ol 
tariffs.  For  this  occasion  we  do  not  put  the  matter  for- 
ward as  one  of  sentiment,  but  of  business.  It  pays  to 
treat  friends  better  than  strangers,  as  any  one 
conversant  with  the  ways  of  commerce  will  admit. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Mother-countr)  to 
impose  her  own  revenue-tariff  on  colonies  which  tax  for 
protection  would  of  course  be  impracticable.  An  old 
and  rich  country  stands  in  a  different  position  from  a 
young  and  poor  one.  Each  colony  must  be  left  free  to 
arrange  its  own  tariff  to  meet  its  own  needs  or  to  suit 
its  own  ideas.   The  important  principle,  which  is  slowly 
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but  surely  winning-  its  way,  is  that  British  goods  at  a 
colonial  custom-house  and  colonial  goods  at  a  British 
custom-house  shall  pay  lighter  toll  than  is  levied 
on  the  goods  of  the  foreigner.  That  we  have  at 
all  events  the  right  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  if 
we  choose,  has  in  the  past  year  been  declared  to  the 
world. 

Another  equally  important  question  is  emerging  from 
the  limbo  of  res  judicata?,  and  causing  many  searchings 
of  heart  amongst  the  older  generation  of  writers 
and  speakers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cobden's  uni- 
versal free  trade  is  receding  farther  and  farther  into 
the  distance,  shall  we  not  be  compelled  to  use  our 
tariff  as  a  weapon  in  the  war  of  markets  ?  The  policy 
of  the  "  open  door"  sounds  very  enlightened  ;  but  does 
it  not  come  to  this  ?  As  soon  as  we  have  acquired,  by 
diplomacy  or  arms,  a  new  sphere  or  province,  we  open 
the  door  to  the  goods  of  all  the  world.  But  when 
Russia,  or  Germany,  or  France,  has  by  similar  means 
acquired  a  similar  territory,  prohibitive  duties  are 
promptly  levied  on  British  goods.  Is  not  this 
rather  a  silly  game  to  play  at,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
a  fine  phrase  ?  Would  anyone  act  in  this  Quixotic 
fashion  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  ?  Some 
perception  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  is,  we  fancy, 
creeping  over  the  minds  of  our  governors,  sorely 
against  the  grain.  For  the  older  generation  of  public 
men  learned  their  political  economy  in  the  fifties  from 
Stuart  Mill  and  Peelite  orators.  It  is  a  great  bore  to 
have  to  sit  down  in  one's  old  age  and  begin  afresh  the 
study  of  political  economy,  which  requires  for  its  con- 
quest the  ardour  of  youth.  Nevertheless  the  thing  will 
have  to  be  done,  unless  indeed  the  task  be  left  to  the 
next  generation,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
cowardice  and  laziness  of  mankind,  is  probably  what 
will  happen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  record  our  con- 
viction that  the  way  to  obtain  accommodation  for  British 
goods  in  foreign  markets  is  by  the  familiar  process  of 
bargain,  not  by  theories,  but  by  tariffs. 


GILDING  THE  PILL. 

THERE  can  surely  be  none  so  churlish  that  he  will 
refuse  his  tribute  of  cordial  approval  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  so  generously  and  indefatigably 
lavished  to  promote  the  British  Nurses'  Association. 
Such  an  institution  must  appeal  to  everyone  in  an  age 
when  there  is  scarcely  one  among  us  who  is  not  or 
does  not  fancy  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic 
malady.  These  are  the  doctor's  golden  days,  and  a 
generation  which  has  almost  destroyed  distance,  has 
considerably  cheapened  time,  and  begins  to  anticipate  a 
possible  extirpation  of  strife  and  poverty,  is  well  advised 
in  setting  seriously  to  work  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
microbes'  country.  How  far  that  campaign  can  ever 
be  triumphant  is  open  to  doubt,  and  there  is  food  for 
reflection  in  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  arsenals  of 
surgery,  our  medical  munitions  and  armouries  are  very 
little  more  effective  to-day  than  they  were  long  before 
telegraphs  or  railways  or  even  gunpowder  had  been 
conceived.  Still,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  future 
of  doctoring  (and  it  is  significant  that  the  word  has 
come  to  mean  little  more  than  temporary  patching),  we 
cannot  admit  two  opinions  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
nurses.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  Betsy  Prig  died, 
but  she  has  now  been  as  decently  buried  as  Queen 
Anne,  and  stands  an  equally  small  chance  of  resuscita- 
tion. Her  successors  have  developed  so  strong  a  sense 
of  tenderness,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  have  won 
their  way  so  far  into  the  hearts  of  those  whose  pillows 
they  have  smoothed  with  such  great  patience  and  pre- 
cision, that  none  will  grudge  them  the  substantial 
provision  which  is  now  being  made  for  their  comfort. 

But  while  we  laud  the  ends  in  view,  we  find  it  difficult 
altogether  to  justify  the  means  which  are  habitually 
employed  to  coerce  unwilling  purses.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  and  withal  humorous  that  the  average 
Englishman  prefers  his  charity  under  a  form  of  com- 
merce, but  that  does  not  excuse  appeals  to  his  instincts 
of  snobbery  and  dissipation.  Let  us  hasten  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  suggest  anything  wrong  in  connexion 
with  the  Cafe"  Chantant  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  But  the 
name  and  form  of  the  entertainment  were  undoubtedly 


selected  as  a  lure  for  those  minds  which,  conscious  of 
unctuous  rectitude,  yet  cherish  a  craving  for  risky 
delights  and  clutch  at  any  prospect  of  gratifying  it, 
however  obviously  disingenuous  the  invitation  may  be. 
We  have  the  story  of  Muhammad's  mountain  over 
again  :  those  whom  Mrs.  Grundy  does  not  permit  to 
visit  a  music-hall  are  overjoyed  when  a  pretext  can  be 
found  whereby  a  music-hall  may  be  brought  to  them. 
And,  given  the  sanction  of  minor  royalty,  there  are  few 
follies  and  ineptitudes  which  they  will  not  come  to 
relish.  They  will  also  throng  to  functions  of  utter 
dulness — second-rate  concerts,  dreary  bazaars,  and  even 
municipal  ceremonies — all  the  weary  round  which  dis- 
counts the  pleasures  of  princes  :  it  is  enough  that, 
during  a  brief  space,  they  stand  in  the  society  of  those 
whom  they  may  never  know,  they  exhibit  their  finest 
clothes  amid  others  far  finer  than  themselves,  they  glean 
a  sufficiency  of  eavesdroppings  to  regale  the  tea-tables 
of  the  suburbs  with  yarns  and  yawns.  These  are  blame- 
worthy but  find  partial  condonation  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  they  obtain  value  for  their  money  :  however  con- 
temptible we  may  deem  their  desires,  the  gratification 
thereof  is  for  them  the  equivalent  of  the  sacrifices  they 
incur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  we  ascend  the 
social  scale,  the  more  foolish  does  such  aberration 
appear.  Whether  dragooned  by  the  dictates  of  fashion, 
or  allured  by  unconventional  vistas,  or  inflated  with 
egregious  aspirations,  the  upper  vulgarians  do  not 
receive  either  a  material  or  a  social  quid  pro  quo.  Do 
they  buy  at  bazaars,  they  pay  for  their  purchases,  some 
thirtyfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some  an  hundredfold  ;  do 
they  dabble  in  a  lottery  or  raffle,  the  odds  are  more 
cruel  than  on  the  shadiest  racecourse  or  at  the  lowest 
gambling-den  ;  do  they  virtually  hire  their  titled  guests 
or  bribe  their  way  into  exclusive  saloons,  they  are  only 
bored  or  patronised  or  snubbed  for  their  pains.  As  they 
are  often  exceptionally  shrewd  in  every  other  vocation, 
it  might  be  concluded  that,  if  they  submit  to  be  gulled 
so  easily,  they  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  as 
willing  victims  to  the  sacred  calls  of  charity.  And  yet 
this  unworldliness  is  neither  benevolence  nor  mere 
affectation.  The  self-made  man,  having  a  fool  for  his 
maker,  is  as  foolish  when  confronted  with  the 
subtleties  of  society  as  he  is  impregnable  upon 
his  own  rock  of  affairs.  He  has  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  the  price  of  a  social  exequatur  is 
above  rubies,  and  he  is  prepared  to  bid  for  it, 
as  he  would  for  a  blue  diamond  or  a  black  pearl, 
with  sublime  disregard  of  intrinsic  value.  Here  his 
ignorance  of  the  wares  renders  him  a  ready  dupe. 

The  question  whether  it  is  fair  to  take  advantage  of 
his  ignorance  and  snobbery  encroaches  upon  a  wide 
field  of  ethics.  No  doubt  we  are  confronted  by  the 
naked  fact  that  the  vast  majority  will  not  subscribe  to 
charities  in  the  old  humdrum  way,  even  though  a  stout 
percentage  of  the  gifts  be  devoted  to  advertising  the 
names  of  the  givers.  But  there  must  be  some  limit  to 
the  permissible  methods  of  compelling  their  generosity, 
some  bounds  to  the  enormous  indiscretions  which 
charity  may  decently  cover.  It  would  seem  as  though 
we  had  not  yet  advanced  very  far  since  the  day  when  a 
duchess  bought  a  butcher's  vote  with  a  kiss.  When  we  see 
high-born  ladies  proffering  programmes  to  Jews  who  loll 
and  smoke  at  little  tables,  when  we  find  grand  seigniors 
frequenting  uncongenial  and  even  undesirable  society 
to  extract  a  few  hundreds  for  a  pet  scheme,  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  they  had  been  better  advised  to 
subscribe  the  money  themselves  rather  than  to  earn  it 
in  such  devious  ways.  It  has  perhaps  not  occurred 
to  them  hitherto  that  they  verily  earn  the  money  by 
their  abasement,  that  they  sell  favours,  which  should 
be  priceless,  to  persons  who  only  pay  for  what  seems 
to  be  value  received  ;  else,  if  they  must  earn  in  order 
to  give,  would  they  surely  earn  in  some  more  seemly 
fashion.  Doubtless  they  will  retort  that  they  do  well  if 
only  they  foster  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  undeveloped 
spheres,  but  it  may  be  asserted  without  cynicism  that 
those  who  can  only  be  brought  to  coquet  with  charity 
as  a  means  to  a  social  end  are  no  great  acquisition  to 
any  cause.  We  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
actors  and  singers,  who  are  always  zealous  of  good 
works.  Indeed  we  might  complain  that  their  kind- 
ness is  often  imposed  upon,  were  it  not  that  they  find 
an  inevitable  guerdon  in  the  advertisement,  which  is 
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necessarily  part  of  their  stock-in-trade.  By  all  means 
let  them  congregate,  sing,  dance,  juggle  or  jump,  to 
the  eventual  solace  of  the  poor  :  this  is  their  profes- 
sion and  they  are  giving  nothing  away  by  the  perform- 
ance. Let  us  also  prefer  those  entertainments  whose 
proceeds  are  allotted  to  charitable  purposes,  but  this 
without  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  roles  of  Lords  and 
Ladies  Bountiful  or  any  other  travesty  which  shall  befit 
us  just  as  ill.  Qui  meruit,  ferat  the  cap  and  bells  ;  nor 
let  us  grasp  a  gratitude  we  have  by  no  means  earned. 


GREEK  BRONZES.* 

'"PRULY  the  antique  bronzes  at  the  British  Museum 
J-  make  a  wondrous  collection.  That  head  of 
Hypnos  [No.  267],  with  its  dreamy  and  enigmatic 
look,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  things  we  know  : 
it  is  Sleep  in  all  its  mysterious  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness-— Sleep  the  god  who  carries  in  the  soft  folds  of  his 
owl-wings  nothing  but  soothing  visions  and  respite  for 
all  sorrows  !  '  Ara£  ttolvtiov  tc  6eo>v  Travriov  t  dvOpionwv, 
master  of  all  gods  and  of  all  men  !  So  Hera  addresses 
him  in  the  Iliad,  when  she  begs  him  to  enthrall  the 
great  Zeus  himself.  The  head  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
perfect  in  technique,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  it 
to  be  a  genuine  relic  of  one  of  Praxiteles'  original 
works.  And  why  not  ?  A  master  in  Greek  aesthetics 
has  very  correctly  remarked  that  our  bronze  "reveals 
the  qualities  of  Praxiteles  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  ancient  work,"  and  its  close  and  intimate  affinity 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  the  Lizard-Killer,  in  the 
numerous  extant  replicas  of  this  indubitable  work  of 
the  master,  is  obvious.  Besides,  the  original  Hypnos- 
statue  seems  to  have  ultimately  found  its  way  to  Rome, 
like  so  many  other  Greek  masterpieces,  and  Perugia, 
near  which  the  lovely  head  was  unearthed,  is  after  all 
not  very  distant. 

In  strongcontrast  with  the  ideal  head  of  Hypnos,  its  next 
neighbour  exhibits  the  life-like  iconic  head  of  a  Lybian 
lord  of  old  [No.  268],  treated  in  the  realistic  style  which 
Lysippos  and  his  successors  introduced  in  portraiture. 
It  is  realism  itself, — but  realism  as  the  Greeks  conceived 
it,  realism  with  the  addition  of  that  wonderful  gift  of 
theirs,  style,  which  raises  nature  to  the  summit  of 
eternal  beauty.  Near  by  stands  alone  in  a  central  case 
the  grand  female  head  found  in  Armenia  [No.  266]. 
Call  the  deity  it  represents  as  you  like,  Anahit,  Aphro- 
dite, Artemis,  she  is  the  goddess  of  triumphant  love,  the 
enchantress,  the  "  slayer-of-men,"  (\v8po(f>6vo<s,  conscious 
of  her  own  fatal  beauty  and  strength,  conscious  that 
none  can  escape  her,  and  that  the  world  is  hers.  She 
stares  at  you  with  her  vacant  eyes  (once  inlaid  with 
precious  stones  or  enamel),  and  gives  you  an  impression 
of  indefinable  and  mystical  awe. 

Under  different  names,  Ishtoret,  Athare,  Derceto, 
Astart£,  Tanit,  the  "  6ternel  teminin,"  the  divinity  of 
love — but  of  sensual  and  lascivious  love — was  the 
supreme  goddess  of  all  the  peoples  inhabiting  anterior 
Asia.  The  Greeks  borrowed  her  from  them,  and 
worshipped  her  as  Aphrodite.  The  Armenians  called 
her  Anahit,  and  her  principal  shrine  with  them  was  at 
Eriza,  where  a  golden  xoanon  of  the  goddess,  said  to 
have  been  anterior  to  the  most  ancient  bronze  statues 
ever  cast,  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  Antonius,  by 
whom  it  was  destroyed  and  cut  into  pieces  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  his  veterans. 

Moses  of  Khorene,  an  Armenian  historian  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  relates  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  history,  how  Ardaches  (King  of 
Armenia  Magna,  the  same  as'Artaxias,  who  made  him- 
self independent  from  the  Seleucids  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  in  190  B.C.),  "  having  found  in  Asia 
gilt  bronze  statues  of  Artemis,  Herakles,  and  Apollo, 
had  them  brought  over  to  Armenia."  In  Chapter  XIV. 
of  the  same  book,  the  writer  tells  how  Dicran  (Tigranes 
the  Great, t  son  of  Artaxias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  97 
or  95  B.C.),  erected  these  same  statues  in  temples  he 

*  "  Catalogue  Of  the  Bronzes,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan,  in  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum."  By 
II.  B.  Walters,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department.  London  : 
Printed  \>y  order  of  the  Trutsees.  1899. 

t  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  magnificent  unique  coin  of  this 
king. 


built  for  them,  the  statue  of  Artemis  finding  its  place  in 
the  sanctuary  at  Eriza.  Near  that  very  shrine  (the 
modern  Erzindjan),  a  Turkish  peasant,  named  Khalil- 
agha,  found,  early  in  the  seventies,  the  head  now 
before  us.  He  took  it  over  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  late  Photiades  Pacha  bought  it.  The  Pacha, 
who  was  a  fervent  numismatist,  bartered  it  for 
Greek  coins  with  Alessandro  Castellani,  by  whom  it 
was  ultimately  sold  to  the  Museum  in  1875. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  head  once  belonged 
to  the  gilt-bronze  statue  of  Artemis  mentioned  by  Moses 
of  Khorene.  A  close  inspection  of  the  relic  shows  that 
it  was  probably  originally  gilt — or  at  any  rate  that  the 
bronze  itself  (aurichalcum)  was  of  such  a  bright  colour 
as  to  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  gold.  The  name  of 
Artemis  given  to  the  statue  need  not  trouble  us  :  Rayet 
(Monuments  de  l'Art  Antique,  II.  pi.  44)  remarks  that 
Anahit  is  usually  called  Artemis  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
the  Armenian  historians,  whilst  she  ought  really  to  be 
identified  with  Aphrodite.  In  Chapter  LXXXVI.  of 
the  same  book,  Moses  gives  us  a  clue  explaining  the 
actual  state  of  the  head,  and  its  violent  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  statue,  when  he  relates  how,  after  the 
conversion  of  Armenia  to  Christianity,  the  idols  were 
destroyed  by  the  order  of  S.  Gregory  the  Illuminator. 
After  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  the  magni- 
ficent bronze,  desecrated  of  old  in  its  own  shrine  as  an 
impure  pagan  emblem,  is  now  worshipped  again,  but 
as  a  marvel  of  art,  in  the  Museum  which  has  become 
its  modern  sanctuary. 

The  history  of  the  Erzindjan  bronze  has  carried  us  far 
away  from  others  we  wished  to  review,  and  how  many 
more  there  are  which  deserve  attention  !  With  the 
exception  of  the  fine  but  rather  over-rated  "  Leg  of 
Colossal  Statue "  [No.  265]  bought  from  Mr.  Piot  in 
1886,  and  of  the  Marsyas  |No.  269J,  a  very  interesting 
replica  of  Myron's  celebrated  work — the  remaining 
larger  bronzes  are  all  referable  to  the  Hellenistic  or 
"dilettanti"  period  of  Greek  art,  conventionally  dated 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  downwards.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  attractive  iconic  head  of  a  poet 
[No.  847]  (Homer  (?)  or  Pindar  (?))  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  portrait-head  of  a  Lybian  lord  men- 
tioned above.  Nearly  as  beautiful,  it  lacks  the  power 
and  sincerity  of  the  earlier  monument.  The  "  Seated 
Philosopher"  [No.  848],  the  "Meleager"  [No.  1453], 
and  the  Apollo  [No.  987]  from  the  Towneley  collection, 
afford  exquisite  examples  of  that  refined  Greco-Roman 
art,  in  which  artificial  grace  and  elegance  had  to  a 
certain  extent  superseded  style  and  sincerity,  the  two 
bases  on  which  Greek  art  in  its  prime  was  built. 

The  smaller  bronzes  take  us  back  to  the  unsurpassed 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  most  marvellous  gems  in  the  museum  :  the  Payne- 
Knight  Apollo  [No.  209],  with  all  the  charm  of  its  early 
archaism;  the  exquisite  "female  figure"  [No.  192] 
with  diamond  eyes,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century ; 
the  world-renowned  embossed  bronzes  from  Siris  [No. 
285],  remnants  of  a  cuirass  only  worthy  of  a  god's 
wearing;  and  above  all  the  "  heroic  figure"  [No.  286] 
from  Lake  Bracciano — perhaps  the  finest  small  bronze 
in  the  world. 

The  Paramythia  bronzes  [Nos.  272-281]  discovered  in 
1792  and  1796  near  Dodona  in  Epirus — and  once  the 
glory  of  the  Payne-Knight  collection — are  all  beautiful ; 
but  the  one  we  prefer  is  that  superb  Poseidon  [No. 
274]  (or  Zeus),  which  in  its  diminutive  size  has  all  the 
grandeur  and  style  of  a  large  statue.  More  graceful, 
but  not  so  grand  in  style,  is  the  Apollo  from  Thessaly 
[No.  271],  most  likely  inspired  by  Praxiteles' Apollino. 
The  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  [No.  1084]  from  the  Pour- 
tales  collection,  though  much  later  in  execution,  is 
another  fine  example  of  Praxitelean  style. 

The  most  illustrious  monument  in  the  collection  is 
not  however  a  work  of  art,  but  a  mere  common  helmet 
[No.  250]  of  indifferent  shape,  such  as  might  have  been 
worn  by  any  obscure  soldier  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
or  even  by  a  Parliamentarian  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a.d.  But  that  helmet  was  dedicated  to  Olympian 
Zeus  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  and  his  people,  as  part 
of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Etruscans  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Kyme  (474  B.C.),  the  second  of  the  two  great 
victories  (the  other  one  is  the  battle  of  Himera,  won 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  480  B.C.)  by  which  Hellas 
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was  liberated  through  the  Greek  lords  of  Sicily  from 
its  Western  foes,  whilst  Athens  and  Sparta  fought  the 
battles  of  freedom  against  the  Eastern  barbarians. 
Pindar  (Pyth.  I.,  v.  v.  71-80)  unites  in  one  common 
■praise  Salamis  and  Platea,  Himera  and  Kyme.  The 
inscription  on  the  helmet,  in  its  grand  Doric  conciseness 
and  simplicity,  is  worthy  of  the  glorious  event  it 
commemorates.  It  reads  as  follows:  HI  A  PON  O 
AEINOMENEOS  KAI  TOI  2YTAKOS10I  TOI  AI 
TTPAN  ATO  KYMAS—  "  Hiero  the  son  of  Deino- 
meneus,  and  the  Syracusans  have  dedicated  to  Zeus 
these  Etruscan  spoils  from  Kyme." 

All  those  treasures  and  many  more  are  now  properly 
described  and  explained  in  the  new  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Trustees  as  a  worthy  sequence  to  those  previous 
•which  include  already  most  of  the  other  sections  in  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Mr. 
Walters  who  is  responsible,  under  Mr.  A.  Murray's 
supervision,  for  this  publication,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  brought  to  completion  a  long,  difficult  and 
•complicated  task.  His  introduction  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  collection,  and  an  ex- 
haustive and  scholarly  history  of  bronze-working  in 
antiquity.  Such  a  compendium  was  really  wanted  and 
will  prove  most  valuable  to  students  as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  descriptions  of  the  individual 
objects  are  generally  complete  and  accurate, — but  the 
classification  (admittedly  a  very  difficult  matter)  is  un- 
satisfactory and  often  misleading  :  to  unite,  for  instance, 
in  one  section  under  the  heading  of  "  Archaic  Bronzes 
(550-460  B.C.)  "  monuments  belonging  to  the  period 
of  infancy  and  monuments  belonging  to  the  very  prime 
of  Greek  art,  including  all  the  intermediate  stages, 
is  utterly  confusing.  The  Greek  inscriptions  ought 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  translated,  so  as  not  to  be  a 
dead  letter  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  readers. 

As  for  the  plates,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
all  the  larger  bronzes  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  small 
ones  should  have  been  omitted.  Illustrations  in  a 
museum  catalogue  ought  to  be  representative  of  the 
collection,  and  give  the  "  fleur  du  panier"of  all  the 
best  things  it  contains.  A  stranger  to  the  museum 
would  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  collection, 
from  the  bronzes  reproduced  in  the  new  catalogue. 
The  plates  could  also  have  been  placed  in  a  better 
chronological  order.  But  these  are  criticisms  of  detail : 
the  catalogue  as  a  whole  deserves  praise,  and  will  be 
valued  by  all  archaeologists  and  should  be  valued  by 
all  artists. 


QUAIL. 


TT  seems  certain  that  the  quail  does  not,  except 
in  rare  seasons,  now  visit  these  islands  in  its 
former  plenty.  Even  in  Ireland,  where  these  charm- 
ing little  game-birds  have  been  more  abundant 
during  the  present  century  than  in  England,  their 
numbers  seem  to  have  been  steadily  decreasing.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  even  later,  it  was  not  un- 
common in  the  sister  island  to  make  bags  of  from  four 
to  five  brace  of  quail  in  a  day  in  certain  localities. 
Now,  even  in  Ireland,  the  presence  of  a  brace  of  these 
birds  in  the  game  bag  is  a  rare  event.  In  England 
more  quail  seem  to  have  been  heard  of  during  the 
present  year  and  in  1893  than  for  many  seasons  past. 
These  were  exceptionally  dry  years,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  droughty  and  prolonged  summer  is 
more  favourable  to  the  presence  of  quail  in  this 
country  than  any  other.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed, 
that  these  birds  were  able  to  foretell  a  dry  season  and 
to  extend  their  migration  accordingly.  It  is  probable 
also  that  in  dry  late  summers  quail  delay  their  southern 
migration,  and  are  more  often  found  by  gunners  in 
September.  In  Devonshire,  Sussex,  Cardiganshire, 
Yorkshire  and  other  English  counties  quail  were  shot 
during  last  season.  A  brace  were  shot  in  Cardigan- 
shire on  September  22  in  a  locality  where  they 
had  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  burning  summer  of  1893  a  remarkable  number 
of  quail  arrived  and  bred  in  this  country.  The  usual 
period  of  the  return  migration  is  during  the  month  of 
August,  but  in  that  year  they  were  seen  or  shot  in 
September  in  a  large  number  of  English  counties. 
They  remained,  too,  much  later  than  usual  and  were 


heard  of  even  in  the  month  of  November.  Occasionally, 
however,  as  with  landrail,  a  few  stray  quail,  as  the 
result  of  a  late  hatching  or  from  some  temporary  dis- 
ablement, stay  with  us  through  the  winter  and  brave 
the  rigours  of  our  harsh  climate — to  them  no  doubt 
hateful — as  best  they  can.  In  January  1806,  Lord 
Fitzharris,  when  shooting  in  Ireland  near  the  sea  coast, 
flushed  and  shot  three  quail,  a  male,  female  and  young 
bird,  which  were  all  fat  and  in  good  condition. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  account  for  the  scarcity 
of  quail  in  Britain  at  the  present  time.  One  is,  of 
course,  the  probability  that  high  farming  and  drainage 
have  gradually  tended  to  make  this  country  less  inviting 
than  of  old.  Quail  like  plenty  of  shelter  ;  and  bare 
stubbles,  a  lack  of  coarse  grass  and  other  rough  covert 
with  the  disappearance  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  have 
probably  tended  to  drive  these  birds  to  other  and  less 
highly  cultivated  countries.  An  Irish  sportsman  has 
described  the  favourite  lying  ground  for  quail  as  being 
in  "dirty  stubble,  the  rough  edge  of  a  bog,  or  the 
'  turning  rig  '  of  a  potato  field  where  weeds  have  been 
allowed  to  grow."  But  the  main  reason  for  the  present 
scarcity  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  vast  spring 
migrations  from  North  Africa  and  Asia  through  Southern 
Europe  are  steadily  diminishing.  For  ages  quail  have 
been  captured  by  the  various  European  peoples  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  in  numbers  that  are  perfectly 
astonishing.  The  island  of  Capri,  especially,  has  been 
renowned  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  for  the 
prodigious  flights  of  quail  netted  there,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  island  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  sale  of 
captured  birds.  The  quail  begin  to  arrive  in  April  and 
continue  to  pass  northward  until  the  middle  of  May. 
The  season  lasts  for  about  three  weeks  and  during  that 
period  in  a  good  migration  about  150,000  quails  were 
taken  at  Capri  alone  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  The 
birds  are  taken  almost  entirely  by  means  of  nets.  At 
the  present  day  a  fair  catch  of  quails  in  Capri  during 
the  April  migration  is  estimated  at  about  60,000  birds. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  falling  off  from  150,000 
birds,  at  which  the  spring  captures  within  one  small 
area  wereg  computed  some  seventy  years  ago,  is  a 
very  serious  one  and  partially  accounts  for  the 
diminished  numbers  observed  of  late  years  in  Britain. 
This  system  of  netting  takes  'place  all  along  the 
Mediterranean  ;  it  has  no  doubt  increased  with  the 
general  increase  in  population  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  quail  captured  observable  in  Capri  extends 
to  most  other  places  where  these  birds  are  taken. 
In  Britain  two  hundred  years  ago  most  country  gen- 
tlemen possessed  a  quail  pipe — such  as  is  in  use  even 
now  in  South  Europe — for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
these  birds.  Even  such  prolific  creatures  as  quail  can 
scarcely  be  expected  for  ever  to  contend  successfully 
against  this  annual  drain  upon  their  legions.  Yet  they 
exhibit  astonishing  powers  of  recuperation,  and  occa- 
sionally reappear  in  their  ancient  haunts  in  marvellous 
abundance. 

During  the  April  migration  the  birds  arrive  in  the 
South  of  Europe  in  but  poor  condition.  They  are 
mostly  captured  alive,  for  the  reason  that  a  live  quail  is 
a  far  more  valuable  asset  than  a  dead  one.  From  the 
South  of  Europe  they  are  despatched  alive  north,  east 
and  west  to  the  various  markets  that  await  them. 
Those  that  escape  the  nets  scatter  over  the  face  of 
Europe  and  proceed  to  mate,  nest,  and  rear  their 
young.  In  the  autumn  migration,  after  a  steady  course 
of  feeding  in  their  European  abiding-places,  they  are 
fat  and  in  high  condition.  A  naturally  fattened  autumn 
bird  is  far  more  delicious  than  a  quail  that  has  been 
stuffed  at  a  poulterer's  in  the  low,  unwholesome  modern 
cages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  Capri  last  year  quails  were  more  plentiful  than 
for  many  seasons  past.  That  this  increase  in  the  migra- 
tion is  likely  to  be  maintained  is  more  than  doubtful. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  quails  annually  captured 
in  Europe  has  not  escaped  notice.  The  French  Govern- 
ment have  prohibited  the  sale,  importation,  and  trans- 
port of  live  quails  in  and  through  their  territory,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  other  European  countries,  our  own 
included,  could  be  induced  to  follow  this  excellent  ex- 
ample. Many  years  ago  it  was  computed  by  the  naturalist 
Yarrell,  after  due  inquiry,  that  three  thousand  dozens 
of  quail  were  purchased  from  foreign  dealers  by  the 
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London  poulterers  in  a  single  season.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  quail  are  annually  dis- 
posed of  in  London  now.  Probably  the  36,000  of 
Yarrell's  time  would  be  easily  passed. 

The  quail  makes  her  nest  very  much  as  does  the 
partridge,  and  lays  six  or  seven  eggs.  The  young  develop 
early  the  fighting  propensity  for  which  these  birds 
are  famous.  The  sharp  note  of  the  male  bird  is  of  three 
syllables,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  local  name 
for  quail,  "  wet  my  lip,"  is  manifestly  adapted  from  the 
bird's  well-known  call.  For  its  pugnacious  and  aggres- 
sive disposition,  the  quail  has  been  used  as  a  fighting 
bird — much  as  gamecocks  were  once  used  in  England — 
in  many  countries  and  for  long  ages.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  fought  mains  with  them,  and  there  is  a  story 
that  the  Emperor  Augustus  once  punished  a  prefect  of 
Egypt  with  death  for  having  destroyed  and  served  at 
a  banquet  a  famous  fighting  quail.  The  Chinese,  to 
this  day,  match  quails  one  against  another,  as  also  the 
Italians  in  some  parts. 

The  common  quail  has  an  immense  migratory  range. 
During  summer  it  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
vast  regions  of  North  Europe  and  much  of  Northern 
Asia.  Near  Britain  it  has  been  observed  as  far  north  as 
the  Faroe  Isles.  Before  autumn  it  wings  its  flight 
again  far  south  and  east  into  warmer  quarters,  its 
migration  extending  to  India — where  in  the  north-west 
it  is  found  in  very  large  numbers — and  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape  Colony,  where  in  certain  seasons  it 
is  extraordinarily  abundant.  Besides  the  true  or 
common  quail  {Cotumix  communis)  two  other  species 
are  found  in  South  Africa  :  the  Cape  Quail  (C.  Capensis) 
and  the  Harlequin  Quail  (C.  Delegorguei)  ;  while  in 
India,  China  and  Japan  yet  other  species  are  found. 
New  Zealand  had  formerly  a  quail  of  its  own 
(C.  Novcz  ZealandicB),  which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
was  shot  by  the  colonists  in  large  numbers.  This  bird, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  persecuted  out  of  existence. 
Small  relations  of  the  true  quail,  known  as  Swamp 
and  Painted  quails,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  bustard-quails,  the  tiniest  game-birds  in 
existence,  sometimes  known  as  hemipodes,  but  com- 
monly referred  to  by  sportsmen  as  button-quails,  are 
found  also  in  Africa,  various  parts  of  Asia,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  Australia.  The  quail  itself  is  very 
much  like  a  partridge  in  miniature  :  but  the  diminutive 
bustard-quail  is  an  absurd  likeness  in  little  of  its  big 
cousin  the  partridges. 

To  sportsmen  the  quail  is  of  course  well  known.  In 
countries  where  it  is  abundant  it  affords  excellent 
shooting,  and  very  large  bags  are  often  made  over  dogs. 
In  Spain,  for  example,  at  the  present  time,  fifty  couple 
can  be  secured  in  a  single  day  by  an  expert  gunner. 
In  North-West  India  ?imilar  bags  are  made  in  good 
seasons,  while  in  Cape  Colony,  during  a  good  quail 
season — which  is  reckoned  by  the  Dutch  farmers  as 
about  one  year  in  six — first-rate  and  very  delightful 
shooting  is  also  obtainable. 

There  is  to  be  found  no  sort  of  reference  to  this 
game-bird  in  the  Badminton  volumes  on  shooting, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  its  elimination 
as  a  British  sporting  bird  is  almost  complete.  Vet  old 
sporting  works  evidently  regarded  the  quail  as  a 
common  English  game-bird  and  have  very  precise 
instructions  concerning  the  various  methods  of  pursuing 
it.  Thus  the  "  Gentleman's  Recreation,"  published  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  not  only  gives  plain  directions 
how  to  take  these  birds  with  call-pipe,  net,  and  liming, 
by  stalking  horse,  or  by  the  setting  dog,  but  sets  forth 
at  length  a  curious  system  of  netting  with  the  "  Low 
Bell  "  and  links  or  other  lights,  by  which  "  good  store 
of  Partridge,  Rails,  Larks,  Quails,"  were  to  be  taken. 


XWINGLIUS. 

r  [  "1  IE  name  of  Huldreich  Zwingli,  or  Zwinglius,  has 
»  a  great  place  in  the  literature  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  it  has  continued  in  the  usage 
of  controversialists  until  the  present  time.  In  the 
voluminous  correspondence  provoked  by  the  "  crisis  " 
references  to  the  Swiss  Reformer  have  been  frequent 
and  not  always  relevant.  His  nam*;  however  is  a 
symbol  rather  than  a  memory:  it  rather  expresses  a 


theory  than  denotes  a  person.     Zwinglianism  stands 
over  against  "  Lutheranism "  and  "Anglicanism"  as 
the  thorough-going  logical  contradiction  of  every  theory 
of  the     Real  Presence."    Probably  Zwingli  is  the  least 
known  of  all  the  reformers,  and  yet  in  some  respects  he 
is  the  most  interesting.    His  sphere  of  action  was  a  small 
one.    He  did  not  in  his  own  day  attract  the  notice  or 
wield  the  influence  of  his  Saxon  rival,  but  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  in  the  long  run  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious  development  of  Europe  has  not 
been  more  considerable  than  Luther's.    The  two  men 
were  born  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  they 
reached  their  conclusions  independently  and  by  diverse 
routes  ;  their  conceptions,  methods,   ideals  were  dif- 
ferent, and  they  neither  understood  nor  trusted  one 
another.     Zwingli  was   a   son    of    the   Alps,  bred 
among  republican    peasants   in  the  altitudes  where 
the  eternal  snow  disputes  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
breathing   a   political    atmosphere   from   his  cradle, 
and  inheriting  from  generations  of  free  ancestors  a 
rough  contempt  for  the  hierarchies  of  mediaeval  Christ- 
endom.   He  had  seen  very  early  the  seamy  side  of 
contemporary  society.    As  a  young  man  of  character 
and  influence  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal 
Schinner,  the  representative  in  Switzerland  of  the  war- 
like Julius  II.    A  papal  pension  of  fifty  florins  secured 
his  services  for  the  cardinal  and  enabled  him  to  pursue 
the  theological,  and  especially  the  classical,  studies  to 
which  he  was  passionately  devoted.    Switzerland  at 
that  time  was  a  hive  of  mercenaries  ;  and  as  such  an 
object  of  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Powers — France,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Empire — which 
fought  for  the  rich  prize  of  Italy.    An  organised  system 
of  pensions  attached  the  Confederates  to  one  or  other 
of  these  opponents.    Constantly  the  Swiss  descended 
from  their  mountains  and  waged  war  in  the  Peninsula : 
from  such  campaigns  they  returned,  if  they  returned 
at  all,  corrupted  by  the  wealth,  the  vices,  and  the 
irreligion  for  which  Italy  was  famous.    The  foreign 
service  was  an  open  sore  in  the  community,  a  plague- 
spot  indicating  fatal  disease.    Throughout  his  career 
Zwingli,  who  had  himself  accompanied  an  Italian  ex- 
pedition and  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  monstrous  evils 
which  he  subsequently  denounced,  firmly  opposed  the 
pension  system,  and  thus  waked  against  himself  the 
relentless  animosities  of  those  whose  vices  he  rebuked, 
whose  ambitions  he  thwarted,  and  whose  gains  he  cut 
off.   Reformation  from  the  first  was  for  him  essentially  a 
national  affair  :  he  was  always  at  bottom  a  politician,  and 
the  mould  in  which  his  religious  opinions  took  shape  was 
provided  by  his  experience  as  a  social  reformer  in  a  free 
republic.    He  reached  his  convictions  not,  as  Luther, 
through  the  agonies  of  spiritual  conflict,  but  naturally 
through  his  Biblical  and  classical  studies.    The  Swiss 
was  a  secular  priest,  a  humanist,  an  exegete,  an  icono- 
clast ;  the  German  was  an  Augustinian,  a  theologian, 
a  mystic,  a  conservative.    It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
history  that  the  Papacy  always  treated  the  former  with 
gentleness  and  the  latter  with  extreme  harshness.  The 
quarrels  of  relatives  are  immitigable  :  Luther  was  in 
certain  important  particulars  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Mediaeval  Church  which  he  broke  up.    Zwingli  was  of 
another  spirit  altogether.    Yet  while  the  Saxon  was 
pursued  with  relentless  hate,  the  Swiss  was  flattered 
and  tolerated. 

Zwingli's  ecclesiastical  arrangements  reflected  the 
ideas  of  Swiss  democracy,  as  Luther's  those  of 
German  aristocracy.  The  Reformation  in  Switzerland 
was  an  affair  of  the  people,  in  Germany  the 
business  of  princes.  The  contrast  runs  through 
the  whole  process  of  change  in  the  two  countries.  W  G 
can  recognise  in  the  work  of  the  Swiss  reformer  the 
characteristics  of  democracy.  On  the  one  hand  Swiss 
Protestantism  was  thorough,  moral,  and  heroic  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  tyrannous,  brutal,  and  inconsistent 
The  Church  reproduced  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
the  commune  with  which  it  was  practically  identified. 
A  commune  is  always  in  deadly  earnest,  it  scorns 
half-measures,  it  is  ruthlessly  logical.  So  at 
Ztirich,  and  wherever  the  direct  influences  of  Zurich 
extended,  there  was  a  clean  sweep  made  of  the  old 
system.  The  Mass  became  a  love-feast:  "idols,"  in- 
cluding pictures,  bells,  and  organs,  as  well  as  crosses,, 
roods,  and  images,  were  thrown  to  the  flames  :  the 
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recalcitrant  citizens  were  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  civic  government ;  and  the  community 
was  rigorously  purged.  But  such  violences  pro- 
voke reaction  :  and  such  simplicity  of  logic  is 
not  for  this  world.  Zwingli,  face  to  face  with 
the  Anabaptists,  is  driven  to  use  the  arguments  and 
take  up  the  position  of  the  hierarchy  he  had  over- 
thrown. It  is  significant  that  half  a  century  later 
Whitgift  finds  in  Zwingli's  writings  an  armoury  of 
weapons  against  the  Puritans,  who  yet  probably  owe 
more  to  Zwingli  than  to  any  other  man.  This  curious 
element  of  contradiction  runs  through  Zwingli's 
theology.  He  is  the  true  author  of  English 
Sabbatarianism,  for  Calvin  but  adopted  and  exagge- 
rated his  servile  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testament  ; 
but  this  legalism  was  directly  opposed  to  his  whole 
treatment  of  Christianity.  He  violently  abolished  the 
traditional  symbols  of  religion,  and  then  reduced  the 
Sacraments  to  mere  symbols.  Influenced  by  his 
classical  studies  he  extended  salvation  to  the  eminent 
Pagans  of  antiquity,  and  then  promulged  a  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  sovereignty  which  reduced  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will  to  a  mere  fiction.  Such  contradictions 
could  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied  ;  they  reflect  the 
strenuous  circumstances  of  the  time  not  less  than  the 
mental  confusions  of  the  Reformer,  but  certainly  they 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his 
teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  Holy  Communion  his  language  is 
not  free  from  ambiguity.  "  He  regarded  the  Lord's 
Supper  " — says  Von  Ranke — "  in  the  light  of  a  feast  of 
commemoration  and  affection.  He  held  to  the  words 
of  Paul  ;  that  we  are  one  body,  because  we  eat  of  one 
bread  ;  for,  says  he,  every  one  confesses  by  that  act 
that  he  belongs  to  the  society  which  acknowledges 
Christ  to  be  its  Saviour,  and  in  which  all  Christians  are 
one  body  :  this  is  community  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
He  would  not  admit  that  he  regarded  the  Eucharist  as 
mere  bread.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  bread  and  wine,  sancti- 
fied by  the  grace  of  God,  are  distributed,  is  not  the 
whole  body  of  Christ  as  it  were  sensibly  given  to  His 
followers  ?  '  "  The  article,  to  which  both  Zwingli  and 
Luther  subscribed  at  Marburg  in  1529,  seems  to  go 
further.  "  We  believe  .  .  .  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  a  Sacrament  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  spiritual  partaking  of  this  body  and 
blood  is  specially  necessary  to  every  true  Christian. "  But 
when  the  conciliatory  Bucer  renewed  the  attempt  to  unite 
the  Reformers,  he  had  greater  success  with  Luther  than 
with  Zwingli,  who  insisted  on  accompanying  an  ambi- 
guous consent  with  qualifications  which  neutralised  it 
altogether.  If  doctrines  may  be  justly  judged  by  their 
developments,  then  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  is  not  unfairly  described  in  the  Articles  as  one 
which  teaches  that  "Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  be 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession." 
When  Luther  refused  Zwingli's  hand  at  Marburg  his 
action  was  churlish  and  unchristian,  but  he  said  the 
truth  in  the  memorable  words  "  Ihr  habt  einen  andern 
Geist  als  wir."  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation has  demonstrated  the  essential  divergence  which 
the  outspoken  German  divined.  Of  the  personality  of 
the  Swiss  Reformer  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  when  on 
the  field  of  Cappel,  October  11,  1531,  Huldreich 
Zwingli,  a  wounded  man,  was  murdered  by  his  enemies, 
the  most  attractive  of  the  first  generation  of  Reformers 
passed  away. 


COLONISTS  IN  BOHEMIA. 

"jVf  OT  only  bands  and  fountains  play  in  the  Luxemburg 
^  ^  Garden  ;  not  only  Senators  stroll  about  its  paths. 
Hoops  bowl  along  wildly,  children  after  them.  Tennis 
balls  fly  ;  races  are  run  :  superannuated  shadows  smile 
wistfully  on  this  exhilaration.  Students  take  air  in  the 
Luxemburg  ;  by  Murger's  statue,  their  tribute  to  his 
<:  Vie  de  Boheme."  Fairer  Bohemians  pass  to  and  fro, 
independent  little  persons.  "  Des  Mees,"  says  a 
student.  "Yais,"  replies  another.  Their  step  and 
style,  the  decision,  the  serf  e  skirt,  the  straw  hat  betray 
them  :  they  are  English  01  American.  Art  calls  them 
across  the  ocean  and  cha  inel.  Eight  in  the  morning 
sees  them  in  Julian's  studio ;  dusk  in  their  flats, 
mysterious  three-roomec  retreats.    Here,  abound  fans 
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and  ferns  and  frames  and  china  follies.  Here,  the 
chairs,  amassed  by  degrees,  differ  in  complexion  and 
shape.  Here,  most  conspicuous,  most  substantial  of 
all,  stands  the  Sommier.  ...  It  is  not  a  valuable 
object  ;  you  may  buy  one  any  day  for  nine  or  ten  francs. 
It  is  not  popular  with  polite  society  ;  the  proud  ignore 
it.  It  belongs  to  Bohemia.  It  is  just  as  eccentric. 
It  is  never  the  same.  It  is  ruffled  in  the  morning; 
smooth  at  noon  ;  gorgeous  at  five  ;  very  white  when 
dark.  To  reveal  a  homely  secret  :  it  is  a  mattress  on 
springs,  supported  by  four  stumps,  rising  two  feet  from 
the  floor — soft,  soothing,  sublime — a  divan  by  day,  and 
a  couch  by  night. 

The  gentle  Elia  dwelt  tenderly  on  "the  regal  solitude  " 
of  a  sick-bed.  He  should  have  had  a  Sommier.  Its 
graceful  proportions,  its  subtle  charms  :  the  leading 
part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  its  owner  and  the  affairs  of 
his,  or  her,  home,  would  have  won  his  perfect  sympathy. 
How  blithely  would  he  have  accompanied  the  fair  art- 
student  at  Julian's  to  the  upholsterer's  ;  to  the  dusty 
little  curiosity-shop  where  discreet  draperies  are  picked 
up  :  home  again,  to  see  the  Sommier  established  in  a 
corner,  and  made  to  lose  its  bedly  expression  beneath  a 
layer  of  bright  stuffs  !  With  what  joy  would  Elia  have 
seen  the  same  fair  student  prepare  it  and  the  flat  for 
the  reception  of  guests  ! 

On  these  occasions  she  rises  early.  She  has  all  to 
do,  and  knows  not  where,  or  on  what,  to  begin.  She 
seeks  the  aid  of  a  friend.  She  says,  "  You  start  here, 
and  I  will  stay  there,"  but  meets  her  at  every  point 
and  turn.  Both  move  madly.  They  find  one  another 
at  the  same  boxes,  coveting  the  same  stuffs.  They 
dispute  over  this  bit  of  drapery,  over  that  cushion. 
Each  wants  her  corner  to  be  the  most  brilliant.  One 
hides  a  hoard  of  splendour  ;  the  other  finds,  and 
maliciously  scatters,  it.  They  disagree  over  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  ten-franc  Venus  de  Milo  ;  over  the 
placing  of  frames.  They  raise  heaps  all  over  the  floor. 
They  stumble  and  trip.  They  must  walk  on  their  toes. 
They  sink  wearily  on  the  Sommier.  All  the  hidden 
litter  that  congregates  in  a  home  has  thrust  itself 
forward.  Portraits  squint.  Pictures  are  topsy-turvy. 
The  Venus  leans  lazily  against  the  wall.  Time  presses, 
it  is  two.  Both  girls  covet  but  dare  not  propose  lunch. 
They  seek  biscuits.  They  scatter  crumbs  as  they  clear. 
They  gather  armfuls  of  rubbish,  and  hide  it,  not  in 
the  boxes  from  which  it  came,  but — underneath  the 
Sommier.  An  old  lamp  appears  ;  it  is  poked — beneath 
the  Sommier.  A  cup  breaks  ;  its  pieces  are  swept — 
under  the  Sommier.  Odd  handles,  screws,  and  knobs, 
that  once  made  part  of  something,  complete  the  con- 
gregation sheltered  by  this  amazing  Sommier.  .  .  . 
At  five  it  is  of  Eastern  colour  and  softness.  Bare  boxes, 
padded  and  cushioned,  make  other  lounges.  The 
Venus  is  stately  and  straight.  Nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
unrest  about  the  hostess.  Her  rooms  are  admired  ; 
her  taste  applauded.  She  and  her  guests  sink 
luxuriously  on  the  Sommier. 

Cakes  appear,  old  friends  :  monotonous  trifles,  you 
never  meet  in  them  a  new  flavour,  or  a  hidden  almond, 
or  a  sweet  surprise  ;  after  a  time  you  know  them  all. 
You  remember  the  exact  contents  of  the  pink  and  the 
green  ;  the  precise  moment  when  you  will  fall  on  the 
cherry  in  the  brown.  You  have  handed  them  about  in 
your  own  rooms.  You  have  carved  that  deceptive 
pyramid  again  and  again.  Tea  arrives.  It  is  poured 
out  pale.  It  is  scalding  and  sharp.  Over  the  making 
of  it,  your  hostess  has  burned  her  hands  :  for  Latin 
Quarter  fires  hate  a  kettle  and  do  their  best  to  spill  it. 
These  fires  are  not  made  of  the  honest,  homely,  natural, 
fuel  you  throw  on,  and  forget.  They  need  constant 
watching.  This  coal  is  not  sold  by  weight,  but  by  the 
dozen,  or  the  bit.  It  is  of  many  shapes  and  kinds.  It 
goes  by  different  names.  It  is  square,  or  it  is  oval,  or 
it  is  round.  It  is  equipped  with  some  device  to  make 
it  burn.  It  is  perforated  or  tarred.  It  must  stand  up- 
right or  on  a  slant.  It  must  have  a  direct  draught 
beneath  it  (produced  by  opening  the  windows  and 
doors)  ;  or  it  must  have  no  draught  at  all.  It  must  be 
fanned  ;  or  it  must  not  be  touched.  It  must  be  shielded 
by  the  blower.  It  must  never  be  seen.  It  must  have 
its  own  way,  or  it  sulks  and  subsides. 

Casual  callers  are  not  welcomed  in  the  Latin  Quarter  ; 
it  is  discreet  to  warn  a  friend  of  your  coming.  Odd 
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little  ceremonies  that  necessitate  disorder  and  undress 
are  ever  in  progress  :  a  day's  notice  is  not  too  long. 
Sudden  rings  are  ignored  at  these  times.  No  one  stirs  ; 
no  one  speaks.  Startled  criminals  could  not  be  quieter. 
Faces  flush ;  throats  get  dry ;  nerves  leap.  Not  a 
muscle  moves  before  the  caller's  departure.  A  favoured 
few,  however — those  who  have  flats  of  their  own  and 
know  their  mysteries— gain  admittance  by  a  secret 
whistle.  "  It  is  only  Alice,"  says  the  hostess  ;  and 
Alice  is  let  in.  Homely  things  are  about :  the  spirit- 
lamp,  the  toasting-fork,  uncomely  cups  and  jugs.  The 
fire  is  being  fanned.  The  Venus  is  packed  away  in 
wool.  The  Sommier  has  lost  its  draperies  ;  reveals  its 
hideous  hoard  beneath.  .  .  .  The  femme  de  manage 
arrives.  She  is  paid  by  the  hour,  and  lingers  over 
tasks.  She  asks  for  matches,  declaring  her  box  to  be 
gone.  She  seeks  it  where  it  is  not,  discovering  only 
a  host  of  empty  ones.  She  has  nothing  she  wants. 
She  must  go  on  seven  errands,  when  one  would  have 
done.  Her  child  calls.  He  is  petted  or  he  is  scolded. 
He  is  brought  in  to  be  shown.  His  school-life,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  is  portrayed  ;  his  battle  with  Pierre 
related.  He  is  given  a  biscuit,  and  expects  a  fifty- 
centime  piece.  He,  like  his  mother,  is  loth  to  go. 
Irritating,  also,  is  the  concierge.  Established  on  the 
ground  floor,  she  takes  in  letters  for  every  flat  above, 
keeps  their  keys,  and  shows  callers  up.  Be  she  a 
widow,  she  has  a  cat.  For  it  she  will  neglect  her 
tenants,  see  their  letters  grow  an  afternoon  old,  and 
forget  to  light  the  gas  ;  for  it  she  has  tender  names  : 
Minette,  Bijou,  or  Bebette  ;  for  it  she  has  loving  arms 
and  a  capacious  lap.  Minette  may  go  where  she  will  ; 
no  one  must  scold  her.  Minette  may  fight  all  night 
with  Bijou  and  Bebette  ;  no  one  must  mind  her.  He 
who  befriends  Minette,  praises  Minette,  is  careful  not 
to  anger  Minette,  will  get  his  letters  sooner  than  he 
who  criticises  and  hates  Minette. 

Occasionally,  mothers  arrive  ;  brothers  too.  They 
have  heard  of  the  Sommier.  They  long  to  see  it  ;  it 
startles  them  when  they  do.  They  ask  if  they  must 
sleep  sideways,  and  what  will  happen  if  they  turn  :  they 
dread  the  moment  when  they,  and  it,  will  be  alone. 
"Mother"  must  explore,  and  admire;  "Brother"  is 
told  to  be  good.  He  must  smoke  his  cigar  on  the  stairs  : 
catches  cold,  meets  the  femme  de  manage,  the  con- 
cierge, and — Minette.  He  is  asked  to  absent  himself 
all  day  when  the  clearing  for  guests  begins  ;  or,  he 
must  hang  a  picture,  buy  nails,  climb  and  clean,  and 
miss  his  lunch.  He  must  worship  the  Venus.  He 
must  carry  canvases  and  cartons  to  Julian's,  "  because 
they  are  heavy."  He  must  distort  his  face  after  tea  :  to 
pose  for  a  study  called  "  Despair,"  or  stoop  like  a 
chiffonnier  till  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  and  his  whole  frame 
aches.  He  is  told  to  let  his  hair  grow,  "like  the 
students,"  and  to  buy  corduroy  clothes  and  a  big  hat. 
Bewildered  and  dazzled,  he  returns  to  London.  He 
may  smoke  where  he  will  ;  he  may  do  what  he  will. 
His  life  is  calm  and  comfortable.  But  as  he  sits  before 
a  fire  that  burns  without  fanning  and  gazes  at  coals 
that  need  no  special  treatment,  he  finds  himself  think- 
ing fondly  of  that  confusing  and  exciting  retreat  at 
whose  robing  he  has  so  often  assisted.  He  sees 
Minette,  the  Venus,  the  spirit-lamp.  He  forgives  them 
their  follies.  He  loves  them  all.  He  sees  the  Sommier: 
ruffled  in  the  morning,  smooth  at  noon,  gorgeous  at 
five,  very  white  when  dark — soft,  soothing,  sublime — 
a  divan  by  day,  the  Bohemian's  couch  by  night. 


IN  PARIS. 

THF  Parisians  are  to  have  the  Balzac  they  deserve. 
M.  Falguiere,  called  in  by  the  terrified  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters  to  take  the  genius  out  of  Rodin's  wild 
masterpiece,  has  accomplished  his  task  with  such  a 
thorough  fatuity  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  him  an 
accomplice  with  his  friend  in  an  act  of  contemptuous 
wit.  I  am  commissioned,  he  seems  to  have  reasoned,  to 
tone  down  my  friend's  figure  and  I  will  do  it  with  a 
vengeance.  I  will  not  give  them  my  Balzac,  but 
Rodin's  spirit  turned  into  a  Man  of  Letters.  1  will 
throw  away  the  whole  idea,  but  I  will  keep  the  dress- 
ing-gown. In  the  original  this  drapery  was  a 
servant  of  the    general   inspiration,  shrouded  what 


was  indifferent,  spoke  with  what  was  eloquent 
in  the  tense  upstanding  heaven-assailing  shape. 
Now  it  nails  the  eye  as  an  ugly  dressing-gown, 
opening  to  show  an  enormous  trouser  and  boot  with 
the  same  complacency  with  which  it  opens  for  the 
unexpressive  head.  "  His  features  relaxing  into  a 
smile  the  eminent  Active  litterateur  abandoned  his  pose, 
and  motioning  me  to  a  seat,  himself  adopted  that 
attitude.  '  You  will  excuse,'  he  added,  with  the 
charming  affability  that  characterises  him,  '  this  des- 
habille ;  it  is  only,  you  see,  a  dressing-gown  after  all,' 
and  nursing  his  knee  with  both  hands  he  proceeded  to 
give  me  details  of  his  methods  of  working."  Here,  in 
fact,  is  interviewer's  sculpture,  the  heroic-chatty.  The 
comedy  is  completed  by  M.  Rodin's  sending  a  fine  bust 
of  M.  Falguiere  to  the  same  exhibition.  If  the  badly  1 
treated  artist  takes  things  in  this  magnanimous  spirit 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  The  relations  of  French 
artists  round  about  public  commissions  are  too  tangled 
a  web  for  the  stranger  to  unravel. 

The  Eve  of  M.  Rodin  does  something  to  redeem  this 
year's  Salons  from  insignificance.  Standing  without 
pedestal  in  the  sand,  the  centre  of  a  wide  empty  circle, 
this  figure,  with  its  blend  of  rough-hewn  force  and 
softness,  has  the  mysterious  life  of  all  the  sculptor's 
work.  And  how  surprising  it  is  in  a  time  of  painters  and 
sculptors  who  are  accomplished  in  everything  except 
painting  and  sculpture,  to  find  a  man  always  intoxicated 
with  the  wine  of  his  own  art,  and,  instead  of  a  fancy 
hanging  a  dozen  allusive  toys  about  a  dummy,  to  find 
an  imagination  that  can  engender  direct  shapes  and  ; 
features  of  awe  and  enchantment.  Another  master  has  , 
been  removed  from  these  exhibitions  and  with  him  the 
covenant  of  his  peace  sealed  upon  spacious  landscape 
and  patriarch  people.  His  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  lovely 
and  gracious  work,  has  been  hung  in  memory. 

The  Salon  formerly  called  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is 
suffering  from  death,  desertion  and  repletion.  It  is 
going  the  way  of  the  old  Salon,  of  all  exhibiting  bodies 
yet  invented.  There  are  threats  of  forming  a  new 
association,  the  nine  years'  old  secession  is  already 
smothered  by  parasites  and  overgrowth.  But  in  spite 
of  dilettante  swayings  this  way  and  that  the  new 
generation  does  not  seem  to  throw  up  artists  of  the 
stature  of  those  who  are  dying  off.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
digious hero  of  M.  Zola's  new  romance  "qui  sait 
aimer  et  vouloir,  qui  travaille,  cree,  enfante  sans 
relache  "  (see  notices)  will  be  rewarded  with  an  artist 
or  two  for  his  untiring  exertions.  But  for  the  moment 
force  seems  to  flow  in  other  directions.  I  do  not  mean 
that  in  these  two  vast  semi-attached  Salons  one  could 
not  pick  out  a  gallery  of  paintings,  landscapes,  still- 
lifes  and  even  portraits  of  fair  quality,  pictures 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  enough  to  find  on  the 
wall  of  a  house.  But  the  ambitions  of  late  years 
have  been  short-winded,  or  hectic,  or  curiously  mis- 
directed. There  has  been  no  example  of  a  talent 
ardently  disputed  and  backed,  slowly  proving  itself 
right.  The  charm  of  men  like  MM.  Aman  Jean  and 
Carriere  has  been  quickly  recognised,  quickly  ex- 
hausted. The  foremost  ambitious  painter  of  monu- 
mental pieces  in  the  Old  Salon  at  this  moment  is,  I 
suppose,  M.  Henri  Martin.  His  originality  lies  in  the 
application  of  pointillisme  to  monumental  painting.  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  wrongheaded.  If  he 
really  turned  his  group  of  figures  into  an  effect  of 
broken  light  and  colour  he  must  sacrifice  his  subject, 
his  allegory.  He  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  so  the 
pointillisme  is  really  a  sham.  The  drawing  is  really 
academic,  the  colour  might  be  got  as  readily  in  some 
other  fashion,  and  the  mottling  is  a  sort  of  fashionable 
indulgence,  the  foppery  of  a  grave  person  who 
persists  in  using  slang.  No  real  impressionist 
ever  pitted  his  picture  with  such  thorough  regularity. 
In  the  new  Salon  I  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment with  M.  Anquetin's  work.  He  early  boxed  the 
compass  of  all  the  mod,  rn  extravagances,  and  then 
retired  from  the  exhibitions  to  a  serious  study  of  his 
art.  But  excess  seems  to  dc  his  real  ability.  Suppose 
Leonardo's  Battle  of  Anghiart  copied  by  Rubens  (as  in 
the  Louvre  sketch),  re-editei'  from  that  by  Delacroix 
and  then  treated  as  being  too  tame  and  unexpressive. 
In  M.  Anquetin's  picture  all  the  horses  are  biting  and 
rearing  in  wild  contortion,  all  the  muscles  are  knotted 
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and  starting-,  all  the  forms  caricatured  to  reinforce  their 
violence,  and  the  colours,  not  to  be  outdone,  play  up  in 
an  ugly  key.    The  pupil  outmasters  the  masters. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  takes  up  more  space 
each  year  at  these  exhibitions.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  technical  skill  displayed,  and  sometimes  a  sensual 
beauty  of  colour,  as  in  glass-work,  stoneware  with 
vitreous  glazes,  combinations  of  metal  with  wood- 
work, of  metal  with  precious  stones.  But  the  power  of 
design  seems  to  be  as  rare  as  with  us,  and  silly 
extravagance  more  common.  Furnished  rooms  are 
shown  in  a  taste  like  that  of  the  Bachelor's  Room 
in  this  month's  "  Studio,"  a  room  one  cannot  imagine 
a  Mormon  inhabiting  without  disaster  to  his  nerves. 
The  chairs  and  tables  throw  out  weedy,  improbable 
processes,  and  from  the  walls  stare  solemn  vegetables  in 
art  colours.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  fussy  piece 
of  furniture  was  a  bed  the  head  of  which  included  electric 
lights,  a  library,  a  buffet,  a  cabinet  of  curiosities, 
and  other  sections  whose  use  was  not  clear.  I  conceive 
that  the  people  who  buy  this  kind  of  furniture  never 
sleep,  but  demand  all  these  means  of  relaxation  within 
easy  reach  during  the  watches  of  the  night.  It  is  this 
kind  of  mind  that  is  soothed  by  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Byam-Sha-.v's  pictures.  The  artificers  of  all  these 
objects  of  decorative  art  are  very  much  put  out  because 
the  authorities  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  next  year  have 
in  an  old- fashioned  way  classed  them  with  the  industrial 
arts.  They  complain  that  they  will  be  jumbled  up  with 
new  kinds  of  drain-pipe  and  all  manner  of  merely  com- 
mercial art.  "  Art  nouveau  "  might  certainly  find  itself 
indistinguishable  in  many  cases  from  ancient  com- 
merce. 

When  the  desolation  of  these  vast  bazaars  has 
weighed  down  my  spirit,  when  I  feel  that  I  can  be  no 
longer  fair  to  the  tolerable  things  lost  among  wastes  of 
canvas  and  marble,  I  am  accustomed  to  creep  out  and 
sun  myself  where  I  can 'stare  at  some  noble  building, 
such  as  the  Institute  with  its  pavilions.  Before  such 
harmonies  I  reassure  myself  against  the  threat  of  a 
nigger-minstrelsy  of  art  which  seems  to  be  involving 
all  branches  of  design.  But  this  year  a  certain  doubt 
pursued  me  even  there.  I  came  from  London  where  the 
loveliest  of  bridges,  that  of  Kew,  is  going  down  before 
a  tramway  scheme,  and  where  other  things  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  name  are  going  on.  And  here  in  Paris  the 
quays  were  being  torn  up  for  a  Metropolitan  Railway, 
monster  terminuses  with  their  hotels  were  displacing 
old  buildings  by  the  river,  another  in  the  nigger  taste  has 
been  run  up  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  the  Exhibition 
in  all  directions  is  gashing  and  refashioning  Paris.  Are 
any  of  the  comparatively  tiny  monuments  of  past  art,  I 
began  to  wonder,  safe  against  the  monster  forces  of  the 
engineers  when  they  bestir  themselves  to  make  a  city 
convenient  for  an  exhibition  ?  For  it  is  to  these  giants 
that  the  power,  so  wanting  in  the  arts,  has  been 
diverted.  One  of  them  took  me  over  the  new  bridge 
and  the  shells  of  the  "  palaces  of  art."  The  bridge  is  a 
marvel  of  construction,  a  thing  like  a  boulevard  for 
breadth  crossing  the  river  in  one  span  of  steel  arches, 
delicately  pivoted  in  the  middle  and  at  the  banks  so  as 
to  rise  and  fall  with  changes  of  temperature.  Each 
block  of  it,  each  rivet  hole,  must  have  been  calculated 
with  separate  nicety,  for  it  crosses  at  a  slant.  The 
artists  have  been  summoned  to  case  it  with  art,  and 
they  will  respond  with  that  rhetorical  instinct  for 
grandiose  effect  that  lingers  in  French  blood,  and  that 
has  traced  out  this  last  great  avenue  from  the  Invalides 
to  the  Elysdes. 

But  unhappily  the  sum  total  of  their  labours  will  be 
to  throw  Paris  out  of  scale.  The  river  is  already 
crossed  by  twenty  bridges,  and  the  new  one  invades 
this  modest  old  world  with  a  more  colossal  plan.  Up 
this  disheartening  avenue  we  toiled  and  came  to  the 
Palaces.  The  shells  only  exist  as  yet,  for  the  modern 
architect  runs  up  a  skin  of  orders  and  the  engineer 
adds  the  construction  inside.  The  vast  space  was  like 
a  coliseum,  and  my  guide  beamed  as  he  pointed  to  the 
measureless  halls  the  engineers  were  preparing  for  Art. 
I  could  not  bear  to  disillusion  him  ;  it  is  touching  that 
♦hese  giants  continue  to  believe  in  an  art  that  expands 
with  industry  and  their  own  vast  developments.  In  my 
mind  I  saw  the  Palaces  but  not  the  Kings.  About  these 
Palaces  lingers  a  certain  tradition,  a  little  heavy  and 


overstrained,  of  architecture.  The  gate  itself  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  a  perfect  example  of  the  New  or 
Nigger  art. 

I  am  forced  to  leave  over  for  a  week  all  notice  of 
the  interesting  International  Exhibition  now  open  at 
Knightsbridge.  But  I  will  just  draw  attention  to  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Conder's  exquisite  fan  paint- 
ings at  Messrs.  Carfax's  gallery,  17  Ryder  Street,  as 
the  exhibition  may  escape  notice  at  this  crowded 
season.  D.  S.  M. 

[Last  week's  article,  sent  too  late  for  revision,  con- 
tained one  or  two  misprints.  Thus  for  "has  had  a 
respect  for  modern  buildings,  if  they  are  Gothic,  drubbed 
into  him  "  read  "  the  modern  respect  for  ancient  build- 
ings." And  at  the  end,  for  "there  is  exhibition  of 
models  "  "  there  is  no  exhibition  of  models." — D.  S.  M.] 


COVENT  GARDEN'S  AMENDE. 

SMITTEN  with  a  belated  sense  of  sin,  on  Wednesday 
Covent  Garden  repented,  and  on  Thursday  it  made 
some  sort  of  atonement  by  one  of  the  luckiest  render- 
ings of  "Tristan  and  Isolda"    I   can  remember,  a 
rendering  which  was  as  fine  as  Monday's  rendering  of 
"  Lohengrin  "  was  ragged  and  shabby,  one  in  which 
nearly  all  the  things  done  badly  on  Monday  were  done 
well,  and  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery  of  the 
stage-art.      To  me  this  was  eminently  satisfactory  : 
first,  because  it  pains  me  at  any  time  to  have  to  reveal 
my  strictly  private  opinion  that  the  management  of 
Covent  Garden  does  not  know  a  great  part  of  its  busi- 
ness ;   secondly,  because  it  shows  that  even  Covent 
Garden  is  inspired  to  an  extent  by  that  most  inspiring 
of  operas,    "Tristan."     Of  course   the  chorus  had 
not   the   same  opportunity  to  work   mischief  as  in 
"Lohengrin;"  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  what 
opportunities  it  had,  it  missed  creditably.   It  was  a  little 
lackadaisical  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ;  and  the  signs 
of  grief  which  should  be  shown  (according  to  the  stage 
directions)  at  the  end  of  the  opera   were  strikingly 
absent.    Still,  it  never  became  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
The  scrimmage  in  the  last  act  was  a  trifle  tame  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  forgive  that  when  I  recall  the  perform- 
ance   of  a  few  years   ago  when  the  Kurvenal  (Mr. 
Bispham)  nearly  killed  seventeen  supers,  and  certainly 
did   huge   damage  to  the  properties,   with  his  own 
mighty  right  arm.    The  scenery  was  properly  looked 
after.    It  is  true  that  Tristan  held  the  tiller  at  what 
was  obviously  the  prow  of  the  vessel  ;   but  that  after 
all  was  but  a  stage  convention,  and  compared  with 
most  stage  conventions  (for.  instance,  the  conventional 
hero,  or  heroine,  or  villain,  or  son  of  toil)  it  was  as 
nothing  or  little.    The  scene  of  the  second  act,  from 
the  stalls,  was  exquisite.    On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I 
saw  it  from  a  box,  and  it  did  not  seem  nearly  so  beautiful ; 
but  that  is  a  condemnation  of  the  building,  and  a  plea 
for  a  Wagner  theatre  built  according  to  common-sense 
instead  of  according  to  theatrical  traditions,  rather  than 
an  indication  of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man who  designed  the  scene.    He  had  done  his  work 
exceedingly  well.    It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  set 
a  scene  as  I  am  led  to  believe  a  statue  should  be 
designed — so  that  it  looks  well  from  every  quarter. 
The  lighting  of  the  second  act  was  not  only  reasonable 
but  charming.    For  years  I  have  protested  in  these 
columns  against  the  epileptic,  galvanic  dawns  which 
were  formerly  a  feature  of  Covent  Garden,  and  also 
against  its  sudden  sunrise  effects  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.    At  last  it  would  seem  that  these  pheno- 
mena are  to  disappear  for  ever,  and  I  dare  say  the 
Covent  Garden  dawn  and  sunrise  may  become  the  talk  of 
Europe.    We  shall  all  feel  happy  when  Covent  Garden 
ceases  to  be  notorious  and  becomes  famous — if  it  is 
only  for  its  electric  light  installation.    At  the  first  per- 
formance the  orchestra  under  Mottl  was  magnificent  ; 
this  week  under  Dr.  Muck  it  lacked  the  Mottl  mag- 
nificence, but  was  at  any  rate  above  suspicion.  Mottl 
was  at .  his  very  finest ;  he  secured  a  quite  miraculous 
continuity  ;  while  he  made  the  most  of  every  chance 
offered  by  the  score,  yet  effect  was  bound  to  effect, 
passage  led  smoothly  and  inevitably  into  passage,  in 
the  way  that  only  a  heaven-sent  conductor  ever  accom- 
plishes.    At  the  beginning  Dr.  Muck's  playing  was 
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disjointed— possibly  owing-  to  insufficient  rehearsal,  and 
the  difficulty  of  coercing  the  insufficiently  rehearsed 
band  into  adopting  his  reading  and  making  his  points, 
and  of  course  forgetting  Mottl's  points  and  reading  ; 
but  during  the  second  act  the  wheels  began  to  run 
more  easily  ;  and  in  the  third  act  the  wonder- 
ful combination  of  the  cor  anglais  theme  with 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  was  wonderfully 
given.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  Dr. 
Muck  is  a  sound  conductor  of  the  German  sort  ;  he 
does  not  often  get  Mottl's  glorious  sweep  and  gorgeous 
colour  and  passion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  imagine 
he  will  never  fall  so  low  as  Mottl  can  fall  (for  instance, 
as  he  fell  in  the  opening  performance  of  "  Lohengrin"). 
Perhaps  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  finick  ;  but  that  cannot 
be  objected  to  :  the  Covent  Garden  band  is  sadly  in 
need  of  a  conductor  who  will  finick.  After  a  long 
course  of  Mancinelli,  Bevignani,  Randegger  and  the 
rest,  one  cannot  wonder  that  it  has  fallen  into  slovenly 
habits,  and  that  the  men  imagine  detail  to  exist  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  slurred  over  or  bungled.  If 
Dr.  Muck  will  spend  a  few  rehearsals  in  making  the 
back  desks  of  the  fiddles  play  up  to  time  without  missing 
any  of  their  semiquavers,  and  can  persuade  a  certain 
section  of  the  woodwind  not  to  treat  the  tutti  passages  as 
solos  for  themselves  with  an  accompaniment  of  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra,  but  to  keep  their  place  in  the  ensemble, 
he  will  then  have  achieved  a  work  for  which  many  of 
us  will  feel  grateful  now  and  for  which  conductors  in 
the  far  future  will  bless  his  memory.  For  at  least  ten 
years  now  Covent  Garden  has  had  a  band  quite  unable 
to  play  the  simplest  overtures — the  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or 
even  "Figaro" — without  constant  assistance  from  the 
conductor.  Richter's  band,  or  Wood's,  would  take  the 
parts  of  the  "Don  Giovanni"  overture,  and,  taking 
their  tempo  from  the  first  violin,  get  through  without  a 
slip.  But  when  Mr.  Randegger  conducts  at  Covent 
Garden— that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  no  conductor — 
overture  and  everything  else  go  helplessly  to  pieces. 
Whiqh  reminds  me  to  utter  a  pious  hope  that,  after  last 
year's  miserable  fiasco,  we  shall  have  "  Don  Giovanni  " 
this  season  with  a  proper  cast,  with  Mr.  Dolmetsch  at 
the  harpsichord,  and  a  competent'conductor. 

Both  last  week  and  this  week  Jean  de  Reszke  played 
Tristan  in  his  very  finest  manner,  and  sang  superbly. 
Last  week  I  spoke  of  his  voice  as  probably  the  most 
magnificent  tenor  voice  there  has  been  ;  and  the  phrase 
did  not  accurately  define  my  meaning.  I  did  not  mean 
the  mere  quality  of  the  voice  :  there  are  other  tenors 
who  have  some  tones  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  Jean's 
best ;  there  are  tenors  who  have  better  upper  notes, 
and  some  who  have  better  lower  ones.  I  did  mean 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  voice — one  would  not 
believe  the  thing  possible  if  Jean  did  not  come  to 
Covent  Garden  to  demonstrate  it — which  is  fine  in 
quality  throughout,  upper  notes  and  lower  notes  being 
good,  which  is  able  to  chant  every  sort  of  music  from 
Donizetti  at  his  most  facile  to  Wagner  at  his  most 
impossible,  and  which  has  such  an  enormous  variety 
and  range  of  tints.  He  spoils  us  for  every  other  tenor. 
I  tremble  to  think  of  listening  to  "  Tristan"  at  Munich 
this  year,  "  Tristan  "  with  a  German  tenor  !  Some  of 
my  friends  will  have  it  that  Jean,  though  a  great 
artist,  is  not  a  genuine  tenor  ;  and  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  what  on  earth  a  genuine  tenor  is.  People 
tell  me  that  Edward  Lloyd  is  merely  a  light  English 
tenor  ;  that  Tamagno  is  not  a  tenor  but  a  fog-horn  ; 
that  Jean  is  not  a  tenor  but  a  high  baritone.  One 
might  as  reasonably  say  that  a  'cello  is  not  a  'cello  but 
an  overgrown  fiddle.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  if  a  man 
sings  tenor  music  in  a  voice  that  is  certainly  not  bass 
or  baritone,  and  certainly  not  either  alto,  contralto  or 
soprano.  Of  course  it  may  be  conceded  that  Jean's 
voice  has  a  flavour  of  baritone  which  is  absent  from 
Edward  Lloyd's;  but  what  of  that?  It  is  undeniably 
quite  distinct  from  a  baritone  :  in  fact  I  decline  to 
believe  that  anyone  would  have  thought  of  identifying 
the  two  kinds  of  voices,  had  not  Jean  once  been  a  bari- 
tone. To  me  it  is  the  most  wonderful  voice  now  sing- 
ing :  more  wonderful  than  even  Melba's  ;  and  chiefly 
wonderful  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  perpetually 
shifting  tone-colours.  That  beauty  enthrals  you  in  the 
love-sccne  of  the  second  act :  anyone  hearing  that  act 
alone  would  declare  that  no  more  could  be  done  with 


the  human  voice.  But  that  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  staggering  virtuosity  (of  a  sort)  of 
his  performance  in  the  last  act.  He  com- 
mences with  a  cold,  empty  tone,  a  tone  that 
sends  a  shudder  through  one  ;  gradually  the  voice 
becomes  warmer,  richer,  fuller,  till  it  vibrates  with  the 
delirium  of  passion  ;  then,  when  he  begins  to  despair 
again,  the  timbre  suddenly  changes  back  to  the  chilly 
tint  of  the  beginning  and  one  feels  as  if  a  sudden  puff 
of  rainy  wind  had  blown  through  the  theatre  ;  then 
once  more  we  get  the  delirium  and  his  voice  glows  ; 
and  the  dying  cry,  "  Isolda" — that  cry  which  we  have 
all  heard  sentimentalised,  barked,  coughed,  gasped  or 
hiccoughed — is  delivered  with  a  perfection  of  colour 
and  intensity  far  beyond  any  description  in  words.  All 
this  art  of  colouring  the  voice  lies  on  top,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  ordinary  vocal  art.  There  are  plenty  of  singers — 
or,  at  least,  a  few  :  one  must  be  cautious  in  speaking 
of  tenors — who  can  play  their  instrument  as  well  as 
Jean  in  certain  passages ;  but  Jean  can  sing  every 
passage  as  well  as  they  sing  their  best ;  and  then, 
over  and  above  that,  the  instrument  is  capable  of  this 
ever-shifting  colour,  and  Jean  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Van  Rooy's  Kurvenal,  as  I  said  last  week,  was 
good  ;  but  of  course  it  was  totally  eclipsed  by 
Bispham's.  Nature  obviously  intended  Bispham  for 
the  perfect  Kurvenal  :  his  splendid  qualities  and  his 
defects  alike  help  him  ;  if  he  were  not  an  English- 
speaking  man,  the  whole  world  would  have  seen  long 
ago  that  though  Kurvenal  had  often  been  attempted 
before,  Bispham  really  "  created  "  the  part,  was  the 
first  to  play  it.  Its  tenderness,  and  the  consummate  art 
of  his  singing  and  acting  in  it,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  artists  there  is  little  to  say. 
Madame  Litvinne  is  one  of  an  order  of  Isoldas  which  I 
had  hoped  was  extinct.  She  sings  her  part  daintily,  but 
without  much  passion,  and  nature  has  denied  her  the 
means  of  looking  like  Isolda.  The  shepherd  sang  his  little 
part  well  enough,  but  perhaps  acted  as  one  who  took  a 
trifle  too  much  upon  himself.  Marke  was  not  adequately 
sung  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who  does  not  seem  to  realise  the 
supreme  importance  of  his  part  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  singing  it  perfectly  and  with  the  finest  expres- 
sion. Schumann-Heink's  Brangaena  is,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  her  best  role.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  about  her  "business,"  and  Isolda's  also,  in 
the  first  act ;  but  I  have  already  outrun  my  space  and 
must  leave  it  for  another  day.  I  must  also  leave  a 
good  performance  of  "  Tannhiiuser "  on  Monday,  a 
performance  in  which  Van  Dyck's  intelligence  and  art 
redeemed  his  poor  voice  ;  and  the  Paderewski  recital, 
too,  must  wait  until  next  week.  J.  F.  R. 


"SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF." 

FOR  anyone  who  holds  sympathy  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  good  criticism  it  is  distressing  to  find 
himself  in  antipathy  to  the  kind  of  work  he  has  to 
criticise  most  frequently.  It  distresses  him  to  be 
always  murmuring  "  Give  me  something  else  !  This  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  and  there  are,  I  know,  many 
people  who  like  it.  But  I  do  not  like  it.  Please 
do  give  me  something  else  ! "  How  much  more, 
then,  is  he  distressed  if  the  "  something  else," 
when  it  is  given,  does  not  arouse  in  him  any  keen 
sense  of  gratitude  or  pleasure  !  I  am  always,  more 
or  less  loudly,  murmuring  against  the  monotony 
of  the  modern  commercial  drama,  and  I  am  always 
(though  I  discriminate  between  commercial  plays, 
seeing  that  some  are  good,  and  others  bad,  of  their 
kind)  crying  out  for  some  departure  from  the  conven- 
tions of  the  modern  commercial  drama.  Last  Monday, 
at  the  St.  George's  Hall,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  such  a  departure.  A  classic  play,  adapted  from 
the  Spanish  by  one  who  was  both  a  scholar  and  a 
poet — this  was  what  I  saw  performed.  And,  to  my 
intense  chagrin,  it  did  not  give  me  any  pleasure  ; 
nay,  it  even'  irritated  me.  1  found  myself  wishing  it 
were  "something  else  "—even  a  dull  and  vulgar 
musical  farce.  1  felt  as  little  in  sympathy  with  the 
rapt  scholars  around  me  as  I  feel  with  the  glossy  repre- 
sentatives of  this  and  that  "  syndicate"  who  cluster  so 
knowingly  to  the  first-nights  of  musical  farces.    I  had 
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arrived  in  a  glow  of  sympathy,  and  I  was  distressed  to 
find  myself  growing  colder  and  colder  as  the  evening 
wore  on.  My  heart  stole  wistfully  back  to  Dublin. 
There,  at  least,  I  had  seen  a  departure  which  duly 
kindled  me.  "The  Countess  Cathleen "  !  That,  at 
least,  had  delighted  me.  It  had  seemed  to  me  a  live 
and  moving  play.  This  play — "  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams 
are  Made  Of"- — seemed  to  me  quite  dead.  Quite  dead, 
I  mean,  as  performed  in  the  St.  George's  Hall  by  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society.  In  the  original,  no  doubt, 
it  was  a  fine  play.  As  adapted  by  FitzGerald,  (whom 
Mr.  Poel,  in  his  prolegomena,  spells  with  an  atheistic- 
ally  small  g),  it  had  seemed  to  me,  when  I  read  it,  a 
fine  play.  I  am  convinced  that  I  could  enjoy  a  passable 
production  of  it.  And  thus  I  am  driven  reluctantly  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Poel's  production  of  it,  like  his  spell- 
ing of  its  author's  name,  was  not  passable. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Poel's  aim  in  founding  the  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society  was  archaeological  rather  than  aesthetic. 
His  aim  was  not  so  much  to  produce  plays  delightfully 
as  to  show  how  they  were  originally  produced.  Well  ! 
"  La  Vida  es  Sueno  "  was  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  presumably  without  curtain  or  foot- 
lights, and  with  only  one  plain  scene.  If  Mr.  Poel  had 
translated  the  play  literally,  or  commissioned  someone 
else  to  do  so,  an  archaeological  production  of  it  might  (to 
archaeologists)  have  seemed  quite  justifiable.  But  Mr. 
Poel  took  FitzGerald's  version,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  FitzGerald,  caring  nothing  for  archasology,  had 
cut  out  the  under-plot  and  made  a  free,  modern 
version  of  the  rest.  I  submit  that  to  produce  this 
version  with  every  inconvenient  circumstance  of 
archaeology  was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  If  the  version 
was  to  be  produced  at  all,  it  should  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  manner  appropriate  io  it.  It  should  have 
been  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  aesthetically 
real  to  a  modern  audience.  Or  (since  Mr.  Poel  is  an 
archaeologist)  it  should  have  been  produced  in  the 
manner  of  that  medio-Victorian  period  in  which  Fitz- 
Gerald lived.  Not  Mr.  Poel  himself  would  deny  that 
the  absence  of  a  curtain  and  footlights,  with  in- 
appropriate scenery,  militates  (in  modern  times,  at  least) 
against  aesthetic  illusion.  Mr.  Poel  would  admit  that 
"  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  are  Made  Of  "  is  a  play  which, 
more  than  most  plays,  requires  (aesthetically)  to '  be 
mounted  with  appropriate  scenery.  In  the  first  act, 
the  young  Prince  Segismund  is  in  prison.  For  super- 
stitious reasons,  his  father  has  kept  him  always 
chained  in  this  prison,  kept  him  ignorant  of  the 
world  outside  its  walls.  The  youth  is  drugged  and 
carried  away  to  his  father's  palace.  In  the  second 
act,  we  see  him  in  the  palace,  dressed  as  becomes  a 
King's  son,  in  the  midst  of  bowing  courtiers.  At 
first  he  fancies  that  he  must  be  dreaming.  Then, 
gradually,  the  reality  and  the  reason  of  his  new  estate 
are  explained  to  him.  He  turns  on  the  King,  cursing 
him  bitterly  for  his  long-drawn  cruelty.  The  soldiers 
seize  him.  Again  he  is  drugged,  and  is  cast  back  into 
prison,  there  to  imagine  that  the  palace,  and  all 
that  befell  him  in  it,  was  after  all  a  dream.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  for  this  play  two 
backgrounds  would  be  better  than  one.  I  do  not 
stickle  for  elaborate  scenery ;  indeed,  I  much  prefer 
simple  and  modest  scenery.  But  there  ought  to 
be  some  definite  suggestion  that  the  palace  to  which 
the  Prince  is  transported  is  not  the  dungeon  in 
which  he  has  spent  his  life,  and  no  amount  of  good 
acting  would  help  me  to  ignore  Mr.  Poel's  definite 
suggestion  that  the  palace  is  the  dungeon.  If  Mr. 
Poel  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  is  only 
an  archaeologist,  I  can  but  repeat  that,  being  so,  he 
should  have  left  this  play  alone.  But  stay  !  That  is 
not  the  only  answer  I  can  make.  If  Mr.  Poel  was 
but  archaeologising  what  ought  not  to  be  archaeologised, 
why  did  he  assign  the  part  of  the  Prince  to  Miss 
Margaret  Halstan  ?  That  the  principal  male  part 
should  be  acted  by  a  young  lady  —  is  that  sound 
archaeology?  I  confess  that  Mr.  Poel  bewilders  me. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  leave  archaeology  out  of  the 
question,  and  say  merely  that  the  play,  as  a  play,  was 
spoilt  by  the  selection  of  Miss  Halstan  even  more  than 
by  the  dungeon-palace  and  the  amateurishness  of  the 
other  performers.  Miss  Halstan  acted  very  gracefully, 
with  intelligence   and   with   sense   of  poetry.  But 


the  fact  remained  that  she  was  a  young  lady 
masquerading  in  the  part  of  a  manly  young 
man,  and  thereby  the  play  was  shorn  of  all 
dignity  and  effectually  reduced  to  the  level  of  comic 
opera.  And  comic  opera,  on  a  dim  stage,  withou* 
a  curtain,  without  music,  without  dancing,  in  the  St 
George's  Hall,  may  be  a  powerful  opiate,  but  is  not  (to 
put  it  mildly)  such  stuff  as  very  bright  or  pleasant 
dreams  are  made  of. 

I  had  intended  to  write  in  detail,  this  week,  about 
"The  Heather  Field."  But,  since  the  play  is  to  be 
acted  in  London,  I  postpone  my  remarks.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

ymTHOUT  being  exactly  dull  the  Stock  Markets 
V  V  during  the  week  have  manifestly  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  approaching  holidays,  and  although 
there  has  been  a  healthy  undertone  there  has  not  been 
much  business.  The  healthy  condition  of  the  market 
is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  slight  effect  which  the 
alarmist  news  from  the  Transvaal  had  upon  the  South 
African  Market,  the  latest  "conspiracy"  oddly  enough 
having  been  construed  into  a  "bull"  point,  rather 
than  as  an  excuse  for  a  renewed  "  bear  "  attack.  Home 
Rails  have  been  a  quiet  market,  there  being  at  present 
few  influences  at  work  to  cause  changes  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  account 
speculation  will  begin  as  to  the  dividend  prospects  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  greater  activity  may  be 
expected  in  this  department.  American  Rails  were  at 
first  adversely  affected  by  the  news  of  ex-Governor 
Flower's  death,  on  the  supposition  that  the  stocks 
in  which  he  was  interested  would  come  on  the 
market ;  but  the  steps  which  were  at  once 
taken  by  the  "bull"  leaders  in  New  York 
to  support  prices  prevented  any  great  fall,  and 
what  losses  were  sustained  have  since  been  more 
than  recovered.  The  lower  level  of  values  now  es- 
tablished, as  we  pointed  out  would  probably  be  the 
case,  has  induced  a  renewal  of  interest  in  American 
securities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  business  has 
consequently  been  active.  There  has  also  been  rather 
more  interest  displayed  in  home  industrial  shares,  and 
the  Westralian  Market,  after  a  momentary  relapse,  has 
firmed  up  again.  Should  present  conditions  be  main- 
tained it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  after  the 
holidays  there  will  be  a  further  revival  in  most  depart- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  nineteen-day  account,  and  South 
Africans  especially  seem  to  be  preparing  for  an  im- 
portant advance. 

There  are  few  features  of  interest  to  note  either  in  the 
movements  of  the  Money  Market  during  the  week  or  in 
Thursday's  Bank  Return.  There  are  indications  that 
the  speculative  position  is  in  general  very  small  at  the 
present  time  and  there  were  certainly  no  difficulties 
encountered  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  money  for  the 
Stock  Exchange  Settlement  last  week.  Loans  over  the 
night  on  Friday  last  were  easily  obtainable  at  from  i\ 
to  2  per  cent.,  and  only  a  very  trifling  amount  was 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England.  This  was  no 
doubt  in  part  due  to  the  easier  condition  of  the 
Money  Market,  but  another  influence  was  in  all 
probability  that  speculation  is  at  present  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  This  is  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Money  Market  which  we  have  all  along 
anticipated.  Any  great  increase  in  the  specula- 
tive position  would  at  the  present  time  undoubtedly 
cause  a  hardening  of  rates,  since,  although  money  is 
abundant  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  no  very 
large  margin  of  unemployed  funds,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  knowledge  that  facilities  for  speculation  will 
in  all  probability  not  be  forthcoming  prevents  operators 
from  launching  out  into  undertakings  of  any  magnitude. 
The  present  condition  of  affairs  augurs  well  for  the 
successful  weathering  of  the  awkward  corner  which  is 
expected  in  the  autumn,  since  it  will  make  it  possible 
to  prepare  well  ahead  for  the  demands  upon  the  Money 
Market  which  are  then  expected  from  German  and 
American  quarters.  The  Bank  Return  on  Thursday 
showed  a  slight  weakening  of  the  position,  the  Scotch 
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demand  taking  a  large  amount  of  cash,  so  that  in  spite 
of  an  influx  on  balance  of  ,£119,000  in  gold  from 
abroad,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  shows  a  decrease  of 
,£195,700.  The  return  of  notes,  however,  caused  the 
reserve  to  be  diminished  by  only  ,£154,270,  the  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  being  ^  per 
cent,  to  39!  per  cent.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  Bank  rate  which  therefore  remains  at  3 
per  cent.  At  the  same  period  last  year  the  Bank 
rate  was  4  per  cent.,  and  since  the  reserve  is  now  some 
_£6,ooo,ooo  lower  than  on  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  ago  it  is  evident  that  the  directors  do  not  foresee 
any  danger  ahead  in  the  near  future,  and  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  rate. 
Outside  discount  rates  showed  a  firmer  tendency,  partly 
on  account  of  the  slight  weakening  of  the  Bank's 
position  and  partly  because  there  are  certain  loans 
ahead.  Very  shortly  a  large  Russian  loan  will  be  put 
upon  the  London  market,  a  significant  sequel  to  the 
recent  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  and  the  Japanese 
loan  may  now  be  expected  almost  any  day,  the 
amount  being  somewhere  about  ,£10,000,000.  The 
demand  for  money  for  trade  purposes  continues  to  be 
extremely  brisk,  and  it  is  more  and  more  evident, 
therefore,  that  very  cheap  money  is  not  to  be  expected 
at  any  time  during  the  present  year. 

If  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  seven  British  subjects  at 
Johannesburg  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  rebellion  had 
arrived  a  fortnight  ago  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  have  caused  something  like  a  stampede  in  the 
South  African  Market.    But  the  last  account  appears 
to  have  very  successfully  completed  the  weeding  out 
of    the   weak  speculative   element,    and   the  conse- 
quence was  that    on   Thursday  morning   there  was 
very  little  selling,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  at  all  im- 
pressed by  the  array  of  "Colonels"  and  "Captains" 
of  the  British  Army  which  appeared  in  the  earlier 
telegrams.    By  the  end  of  the  day  not  only  were  Trans- 
vaal gold  mining  shares  not  one  penny  the  worse  but 
they  displayed  a  distinctly  better  tendency,  and  there 
has  since  been  a  significant  and  marked  improvement. 
The  "plot"  has  in  fact  been  construed  as  rather  a 
favourable  sign  than  otherwise,  for  it  is  believed  that  its 
"  discovery  "  at  the  present  critical  moment,  although 
it  has  been  known  to  the  Transvaal  Government  for 
the   past  four   months,  is  merely  a   last  despairing 
device   to   escape   from    the   necessity   of  granting 
reforms.    If  this  was  the  case  it  has  lamentably  failed 
in  its  effect,  for  the  status  of  the  men  arrested  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  inception  and  revelation 
of  the  plot  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  at  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Kruger  at  Bloemfontein 
which  has  now  been  definitely  arranged  instead  of 
weakening  them,  whilst  if  the  object  has  been  to  revive 
the  sympathy   of  France  and  Germany  it   has  not 
been   less   futile.    Whoever   the   men  arrested  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  absolutely  no  connexion 
with  any  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Uitlander 
movement,  and  that  if  there  has  been  a  genuine  plot  it 
has  been  a  hole  and  corner  business  in  which  only 
Johannesburg  ragamuffins  and  bar  loafers  have  been 
concerned.    This,  at  least,  is  the  market  view  of  the 
matter,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  thus  driven  to  the 
last  corner  the  Transvaal  Government  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender.    It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  result. 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger  will  not  meet  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  negotiations  are  not  likely 
to  have  tangible  results  for  some  time.    Our  advice  is, 
therefore,    as   before,    that   those  who   are   able  to 
stick  to  their  holdings  and  to  disregard  market  fluctua- 
tions will  certainly  do  well  in  the  South  African  Market, 
especially  if  they  purchase  the  shares  of  those  deep-level 
properties  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  crushing 
stage.    Also,  of  course,  if  concessions  of  importance 
are  made  to  the  mining  industry  which  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  two  or  three  shillings  per  ton  in  working 
costs,  the  shares  of  the  outcrop  and  deep-level  mines 
already  at  work  must  considerably  improve  in  value. 
On  the  whole  the  present  outlook  is  distinctly  favour* 
able,  and  the  market  itself  is  very  sanguine. 

We  drew  attention  some  time  ago  to  the  prospects 
of  the  New  Goch  mine,  which  since  the  last  reconstruc- 


tion appears  to  have  come  safely  through  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  dogged  its  previous  history.  The 
lower  levels  of  the  mine  are  proving  to  be  of  the  value 
to  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  the  property  to 
the  Henry  Nourse  and  the  Wolhuter  mines,  and  the 
news  that  the  New  Goch  Company  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  60  claims  on  the  immediate  dip  of  its  existing 
property  is  therefore  of  very  considerable  importance. 
The  mine  will  now  possess  121  intact  claims  and  since  in 
the  lower  levels  the  reef  is  reported  to  be  4  feet  wide  and 
to  assay  18  dwts.  to  the  ton  the  shares  should  advance 
greatly  in  value.  Allowing  for  a  profit  of  only  i^s.  per 
ton,  when  the  full  mill  of  120  stamps  is  at  work,  the' 
shares  will  on  the  basis  of  the  present  claim-holding  be 
worth  ,£4,  giving  a  7  per  cent,  yield  to  the  investor  and 
the  return  of  his  capital  when  the  mine  is  exhausted, 
and  since  the  new  claims  will  practically  double  the 
life  of  the  mine  the  value  of  the  shares  will  be  corre- 
spondingly increased. 

In  spite  of  the  high  rates  which  were  charged  for 
carrying  over  Westralian  gold-mining  shares  at  the 
last  settlement,  the  groups  which  have  been  engaged 
in  the  recent  pushing  of  the  market  have  succeeded 
after  a  temporary  set-back  in  maintaining  a  certain 
amount  of  activity.  In  one  or  two  cases,  such  as 
Golden  Horseshoes,  in  which  prices  have  been  raised 
to  a  perilous  height,  there  will  probably  soon  be  a 
pronounced  reaction,  and  Chaffers,  for  instance,  after 
being  pushed  up  to  405.  have  already  fallen  back 
to  something  near  their  former  level.  It  appears 
that  a  large  number  of  these  shares  were  disposed  of 
in  Paris,  the  confiding  purchasers  being  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  ,£1  shares.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  they  are  only  of  the  nominal  value  of 
4-y. ,  the  French  buyers  hastened  to  dispose  of  their 
purchases,  and  the  glorious  summer  of  prosperity  for 
the  company  which  seemed  to  have  set  in  speedily  gave 
place  to  a  tremendous  frost.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  dangers  run 
by  investors  who  dabble  in  the  Westralian  Market. 
Their  attention  would  be  better  directed  towards  under- 
takings in  some  of  the  more  accessible  and  proved 
mining  districts  of  Australia.  A  share,  for  instance, 
which  has  recently  been  attracting  some  atten- 
tion is  the  Roger's  Golden  Gate,  a  mine  situated 
in  the  Croydon  field  of  North  Queensland.  The 
company  owns  an  area  of  fifty  acres  on  this 
field  and  has  a  capital  of  only  ,£100,000,  of  which 
,£40,000  is  working  capital.  A  large  amount  of 
development  work  has  been  done  upon  the  property 
and  the  reef  is  said  to  have  been  proved  for  a  distance 
of  1,200  feet,  over  which  it  varies  from  four  to  fourteen 
feet  in  thickness.  According  to  official  returns  21,500 
tons  of  ore  have  already  been  raised  from  the  mine  and 
crushed,  giving  30,600  ozs.  of  gold,  a  yield  of  more  than 
28  dwts.  to  the  ton.  At  the  other  end  of  the  property 
the  Queensland  Government  is  sinking  a  shaft  to  a 
depth  of  400  feet  in  order  to  prove  the  continuation  of 
the  lode.  On  these  figures  the  company  should  be  able 
to  pay  large  dividends  upon  its  small  capital,  and  the 
shares  at  their  present  price  of  about  i£  seem  therefore 
very  cheap. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  copper — the  smallness  of 
supplies,  the  high  level  of  prices,  and  the  manipulations 
of  speculators — the  statistics  continue  to  be  of  par- 
ticular interest.  At  the  middle  of  the  month,  according 
to  Merton's  figures,  the  visible  supply  was  27,157  tons, 
compared  with  26,529  tons  on  30  April,  and  26,640  tons 
a  month  ago.  The  improvement  is  to  the  extent  of 
630  tons  and  would  have  been  much  more  considerable 
but  for  the  obvious  holding  back  of  supplies  by  the 
United  States,  which  sent  us  only  2,052  tons  in  the 
fortnight,  compared  with  9,204  tons  for  all  April  and 
11,463  tons  for  all  March.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
duction in  America  since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1898,  and  w  hile 
American  consumption  has  no  doubt  boon  considerable 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  and  more  than  all  the 
increase  has  been  absorbed  by  tin-  American  home  trade. 
Takings  in  the  fortnight  reached  7,582  tons  against 
[8,67 3  for  the  whole  of  April,  but  notwithstanding  the 
poor  American  exports  the  supplies  were  greater, 
reaching  8,210  tons.    Chili  has  doubled  its  average  and 
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there  is  also  a  marked  improvement  in  the  receipts  from 
niscellaneous  sources,  the  total  for  the  two  weeks 
>eing  2,664  tons,  whereas  during  all  April  it  was  no 
more  than  1,165  tons.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
effects  of  the  high  range  of  values  are  making  them- 
selves felt  in  enhanced  supplies,  and  the  copper  combine 
being  already  partially  discredited  as  a  factor  in  the 
heightening  of  values,  and  the  market  being  controlled 
in  large  measure  from  London,  prices  may  soon  be  upon 
the  down  grade  again.  Meantime,  a  rise  of  j£i  10s.  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  fortnight,  quotations  for  standard 
copper  on  the  15th  inst.  being  jQ'jS  10s. — a  monstrous 
figure  considering  the  improved  position. 

The  mining  industry  of  British  Columbia  has  been  to 
some  extent  overshadowed  by  the  sensational  recent 
developments  in  the  Yukon  district  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  Those  in  the  know,  however,  have  long 
been  aware  that  British  Columbia  is  probably  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  mineral  producers  of  the  world, 
and  the  annual  Report  of  the  British  Columbian  Minister 
of  Mines  for  1898,  just  to  hand,  shows  that  the  mining 
industry  is  already  making  giant  strides  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  position.  The  most  important  event 
of  the  past  year  in  British  Columbia  was  undoubtedly 
the  opening  of  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  which,  by  bringing  the  coal  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  district  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Kootenay  mining  district,  will  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  this  year's  production  of  the 
various  minerals.  Hitherto  coal  for  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  British  Columbia  has  been  brought  from 
Vancouver,  and  the  cost  has  therefore  necessarily 
been  prohibitive  except  in  the  case  of  the  richest 
propositions.  The  report  gives  figures  which  show  the 
enormous  difference  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway  will 
make  in  the  cost  of  mining  and  smelting.  Coal  from 
Vancouver  costs  at  Nelson  $10  per  ton,  $5.25  of  which 
is  due  to  the  freight  charges.  Now  excellent  coal  from 
Crow's  Nest  can  be  bought  at  Nelson  for  $5.75  per  ton, 
the  freight  being  only  $2.25,  whilst  coke  at  the  same 
place  for  smelting  purposes  can  be  bought  for  $7.00  per 
ton.  The  only  coal  deposit  at  present  being  worked  at 
Crow's  Nest  is  in  the  Elk  River  Basin,  where  there  are 
twelve  seams  of  very  good  bituminous  coal  which  can 
be  made  into  coke  eminently  suitable  for  smelting 
purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Elk  River  Basin 
alone  contains  an  available  tonnage  of  more  than 
16,000,000,000  tons,  whilst  in  the  same  district  at 
Michel's  Creek  there  are  fifteen  seams  of  valuable 
cannel  coal.  With  the  deposits  in  Vancouver  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  deposits  British  Columbia  will  therefore  be 
amply  supplied  with  coal  for  all  purposes  for  very  many 
years  to  come. 

The  figures  of  the  output  of  minerals  for  1898  show 
a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  all  departments  except 
that  of  the  silver-lead  ores.  These,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  silver,  have  not  been  mined  to  the  same  extent 
as  previously  during  the  past  year,  the  production  of 
silver  having  fallen  by  one-half.  Two  million  lbs. 
more  of  copper,  however,  were  produced  in  1898  than 
in  1897,  and  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of 
copper,  that  this  enormous  increase  will  be  more  than 
surpassed  during  the  present  year,  a  probability  which 
the  American  copper  combination  will  have  to  take 
into  serious  consideration.  The  production  of  gold  in 
1898  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  there  is 
moreover  a  significant  improvement  in  the  production 
of  gold  from  lodes,  whereas  that  produced  by  placer- 
mining  shows  only  a  small  increase.  In  1896  only 
62,000  ozs.  of  gold  were  produced  by  the  lode  mines, 
but  in  1897  106,000  ozs.  were  produced  and  in  1898 
1 10,000  ozs.  The  mining  industry  has,  however,  been 
more  or  less  "  marking  time  "  whilst  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Crow's  Nest  Railway.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  the  production  from  the  lode  mines  would  no 
doubt  have  shown  a  much  larger  increase.  The  time 
has,  however,  not  been  wasted,  for  it  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  further  opening  up  and  development  of 
the  mines,  so  that  during  the  present  year,  with  cheap 
fuel  and  improved  railway  facilities,  the  production  both 
of  gold  and  copper  may  be  expected  to  increase  to  a 
very  large  extent.    We  do  not  know  any  country  which 


at  the  present  time  offers  to  the  speculative  investor 
such  excellent  prospects  of  making  large  profits  as 
British  Columbia,  provided  always  of  course  that  care 
is  taken  to  invest  only  in  such  undertakings  as  are  con- 
ducted by  responsible  and  reputable  people. 

The  Equitable  of  the  United  States  is  faring  badly  in 
the  Law  Courts.  We  recently  referred  to  a  judgment 
reported  from  New  York,  and  now  we  have  a  decision 
in  the  English  Courts,  touching  a  somewhat  similar 
point.  In  both  cases  the  large  surplus  that  the  society 
has  accumulated,  as  a  result  of  working  its  business  on 
the  Tontine  or  deferred  bonus  plan,  is  in  question.  The 
Commissioners  of  Income-tax  for  the  City  of  London 
claimed  that  this  surplus  constitutes  profits  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  company,  and  is  therefore  liable  to 
income-tax.  The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  Mr.  Justice  Darling  in  giving  judgment 
said  that  the  company  was  a  body  independent  and 
distinct  from  the  policy-holders,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  successfully  contended  that  there  was  only  a  mutual 
undertaking  of  assurance.  The  surplus  amounted  to 
profits  and  the  fact  that  they  were  paid  away  in  part  to 
attract  business  did  not  prevent  their  being  profits. 
Mr.  Justice  Channell  concurred,  pointing  out  that  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  v.  Styles,  on  which 
the  company  relied,  did  not  here  apply  as  the  Equit- 
able was  a  proprietary  and  the  New  York  Life  a  purely 
Mutual  company.  Not  many  years  ago  a  policy- 
holder of  the  Equitable  of  the  United  States  sought  to 
restrain  the  company  from  making  investments  that  he 
considered  bad,  but  was  ruled  out  of  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  society  was  a  proprietary  company, 
that  the  funds  were  the  property  of  the  shareholders,  and 
that  the  policy-holders  could  claim  no  control  over  them. 
The  charter  of  the  society  provides  that  the  board  of 
directors  may  arrange  for  each  life  policy-holder  who 
is  insured  for  not  less  than  $5,000  to  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  for  the  election  of  directors,  but  even  this  power 
has  not  been  exercised  and  the  control  of  the  whole 
business,  representing  funds  of  over  ^53,000,000  and 
assurances  in  force  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^200,000,000, 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  elected  solely  by  a  very 
small  body  of  shareholders,  whose  total  capital  is  only 
,£20,000.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  affords  no 
adequate  guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holders will  always  be  properly  looked  after,  and  the 
society  would  surely  do  well  to  exercise  the  power  con- 
tained in  the  charter,  and  give  their  policy-holders,  at 
least,  the  small  measure  of  control  implied  in  being 
able  to  vote  for  directors.  The  three  big  American 
companies  are  so  frequently  classed  together  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Life  are  strictly  Mutual  offices,  and 
therefore  stand  in  a  different  position. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

S.  PAUL'S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  17  May,  1899. 
Sir, — Your  vigorous  critic  D.  S.  M.  speaks  of 
S.  Paul's  in  his  last  criticism  of  Sir  William  Richmond 
as  a  "great  preaching  house."  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  merits  of  Sir  William's  mosaics  and  Sir 
Christopher's  architecture,  but  no  one,  I  think,  who  has 
heard  the  eloquent  preachers  occupying  the  pulpit  there 
from  time  to  time  can  accept  such  a  periphrasis.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building  are  notoriously  bad 
and  are  not  atoned  for  by  a  sounding  board,  or  the  clever 
trick  in  the  Whispering  Gallery.  Doubtless  D.  S.  M. 
visits  the  Cathedral  for  other  purposes  than  listening  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  present  con- 
troversy everyone  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  S.  Paul's 
was  not  built  to  gratify  the  aesthetic  taste  of  architects 
and  critics  but  as  a  church  for  Anglican  worship.  I 
believe  that  Sir  William  Richmond  is  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  to  consider  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  those 
who  use  the  church  for  purposes  of  worship,  rather 
than  the  nerves  of  those  who  "drop  in"  to  admire 
incomplete  and  undecorated  surfaces.    S.  Paul's  is  not 
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yet  a  national  monument.  When  it  becomes  one  I  fancy 
it  could  easily  be  restored  with  very  little  cost  and  some 
yellow  paint  to  the  railway-station  appearance  so  much 
admired  by  Lord  Wemyss  and  his  young  friends  at  the 
Slade  school.  Large  subscriptions  to  the  Liberation 
Society  would  hasten  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be — avoided. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Ross. 

[If  Mr.  Ross  knew  more  either  of  Anglican  worship 
or  of  "  aesthetic  taste,"  he  would  regard  them  not  as 
incompatible  but  as  naturally  associated.  With  a  similar 
breadth  of  view,  Mr.  Ross  clearly  imagines  he  is  the 
only  true  "  worshipper  "  at  S.  Paul's. — Ed.  S.R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Frank  Murray  refer- 
ring to  Sir  W.  Richmond's  decorative  work  and  the 
interest  that  may  one  day  be  attached  to  it,  says  "  one 
of  the  principal  charms  of  old  work  is  that  the  artistic 
features  of  the  period  found  therein  their  expression 
and  became  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time."  This  is  true  no  doubt  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  whole  truth,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  apology 
for  much  of  the  art  that  exists.  I  suppose  for  instance 
that  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial  will  hardly  in  future 
years  be  more  interesting  (that  is  artistically)  than 
when  on  its  first  appearance  it  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation.  Again  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  gain  no 
superadded  charm  whatever  when  historically  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  period  of  art  to  which  they 
belong. 

But  Mr.  Murray  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Richmond 
decorations  of  S.  Paul's  will  form  "  a  useful  text-book 
to  future  students  of  decoration."  To  produce  a  text- 
book with  illustrations  is  one  thing,  to  produce  great 
art  is  another.  Sir  W.  Richmond  in  his  letter  to 
the  "  Times "  shows  he  could  write  a  text-book 
on  decorative  art  if  he  chose,  but  the  question  is 
whether  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a  fitting  place  for  his 
illustrations.  Arthur  G.  Atkinson. 


THE  ALIEN  INROAD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
81  Guilford  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C.,  9  May,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,- — It  would  seem  that  the  children  of  Israel 
are  not  only  flocking  to  this  country  in  great  number 
themselves,  but  are  anxious  that  the  people  of  other 
alien  breeds  should  find  a  home  here.  The  anarchistic- 
looking  Italians  engaged  in  laying  the  asphalt  in  our 
streets  are  imported  by  a  Jew.  The  profitable  business 
of  exporting  Italian  organ-grinders  and  ice-cream  ven- 
dors to  this  country  is  largely  in  Jewish  hands.  The 
importation  of  a  certain  class  of  French  and  German 
women  is  practically  a  Jew  monopoly.  The  attempt  of 
a  few  years  ago  to'introduce  American  negro  barbers  and 
waiters  into  London  was  made  by  a  Jew.  The  latest 
Jewish  effort  in  the  alien-importing  direction  is  the 
bringing  to  this  country  of  fifty  Zulus,  who,  like  the 
other  aliens  that  come  here,  will  remain  and  breed. 

This  Jewish  anxiety  to  increase  the  already  large 
foreign  element  in  our  population  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  idea  that  if  our  population  is  rendered  more  cosmo- 
politan than  it  now  is,  the  present  feeling  of  race  pride 
which  still  prevails  among  the  British,  and  which  is  so 
offensive  to  the  compatriots  of  Isaac  Gordon  and  Victor 
Honour,  may  become  less  pronounced.  If,  however, 
the  Jews  will  consider  the  amount  of  race  feeling  which 
exists  among  the  British  population  of  India  and  South 
Africa  and  among  the  Anglo-Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  they  will  realise  that  this 
race  pride  is  never  so  strong  as  when  the  Anglo-Celt 
comes  into  contact  with  other  races.  Instead  of  be- 
coming a  cosmopolitan,  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  the  foreigner  intensify  his  race  pride. 

fa  view  of  this,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  as  a  result  of 
Jewish  efforts,  the  alien  clement  in  this  country's  popu- 
lation continues  to  increase,  the  present  British  tolerance 
for  foreigners  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by  hatred  and 
contempt.  —  Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  ANGLER. 

"  Fly  Fishing."  By  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Haddon  Hall 
Library.  Edited  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and 
George  A.  B.  Dewar.  London  :  at  the  Aldine 
House  :  Dent.  1899. 

THERE  are  times  when  even  the  honest  man  comes 
by  his  own— even  though  he  be  a  reviewer.  Very 
rarely  ;  for  the  vast  majority  of  books  are  not  worth 
reading  ;  so  that  he  who  goes  through  them  conscien- 
tiously gets  but  weariness  for  his  pains.    The  smart 
man,  on  the  contrary,  who  writes  his  review  before 
the  book  is  published,  gains  the  glory  of  up-to-dateness, 
and  loses  nothing  but  acquaintance  with  the  book, 
which  leaves  him  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able 
to  praise  it,  a  position  his  temper  unspoiled  by  un- 
rewarded drudgery  is  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost. 
So  that  everyone — author,  critic,  publisher  alike — is 
pleased,  everyone,  that  is,   excepting  ultimately  the 
unhappy  reader.    But  once  in  a  way  a  book  comes  out 
that  is  better  than  it  seems — when  the  dull  reviewer 
who  reads  his  books  turns  the  tables  on  his  cleverer 
brethren.     Naturally,  a  book  on  fly  fishing  must  be 
all  a  matter  of  gut,  hooks,  reels,  and  tying  flies.  So 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  compare  Sir 
Edward   Grey  with   Halford,   after,   of  course,  the 
classical  contrast  with  "old  Isaac  Walton,"  or,  by  ,1 
preference,   "the  complete  angler."    Obviously,  if  a  \ 
sight  of  the  outside  could   be   got   in  time,  there 
could   be   no  difficulty  in   bringing  out   the  review 
on    the    day    of    publication.     Unhappily,  neither 
the   title  of    the    book,    nor   the   headings   of  the 
chapters,  still  less  the  peacocks  on  the  cover,  disclose 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  secret.     Only  the  reader  can  learn 
it,  and  not  till  he  has  read  to  the  very  last  word.  But 
when  he  has  read  to  the  end,  he  will  be  very  certain 
that  he  will  open  the  book  again,  feeling  there  is  still 
something  behind  what  he  has  found,  that  there  is  more 
yet  to  know,  may  be  infinitely  more.     Undoubtedly  ' 
in  technique  hints  may  be  gleaned  ;  so  accomplished 
a  flyfisher  could  not  fail  to  have  something  worth  say- 
ing on  his  art  in  the  strict  sense  ;  but  that  which  is 
said  would  not  in  itself  justify  the  book's  production. 
By  this  time,  any  new  work  of  pure   instruction  in 
angling   has   become  bookmaking ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey    has    perpetrated    no    crime    of    that  kind. 
Nor  is  the  charm  of  the  book  in  its   style  ;  indeed, 
it   is   in   spite    of  its   style.    In   the   writing  there 
'  is   no   cleverness ;    the    style   has   not    nearly  the 
attractiveness  of  Mr.  Dewar's  "  Book  of  the  Dry  Fly  ;  " 
a  more  apt  comparison  than  that  with  Halford.  But 
what  Sir  Edward  has  done  is  to  show  the  reader  an 
angler's  soul.    Inasmuch  as  an  angler  is  human,  and  so 
presumedly  has  a  soul,  this  may  seem  to  be  saying  that 
the  book  is  but  a  study  in  psychology.    That  is  not  so. 
In  describing  his  own  angling  life,  Sir  Edward  has 
unconsciously  laid  bare  the  soul  of  the  angler  as  angler, 
we  might  almost  say,  the  soul  of  angling.     So  much 
so  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  construct  from 
Sir  Edward's  phenomena  almost  complete  theories  as 
to  why  any  particular  person  should  be  or  will  be  an 
angler  or  vice  versa.    But  heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
dispel  the  fresh  charm  of  the  book  by  straining  it 
through  philosophy's  sieve,  which  seems  able  to  let 
everything  through  but  long  words.     Throughout  the 
book  you  see  a  soul  in  contact  (pardon  the  unphiloso- 
phical  expression)  with  nature.     You  see  it  plainly, 
because  there  is  no  attempt  to  diagnose  nature  ;  there 
is  no  attempt  to  diagnose  man  ;  they  are  there  together, 
inevitably,    spontaneously.     Sir   Edward   leaves  the 
reader  to  argue  and  imagine  for  himself. 

When  a  man,  who  has  made  his  mark  in  the  sphere 
of  human  interests,  thereby  betraying  their  attractiop 
for  him,  is  also  fond  of  nature  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  when  the  man  great  in  city  life  loves  the  country, 
the  fact  is  often  chronicled  as  a  startling  phenomenon. 
It  is  not  strange  at  all.  Run  up  far  enough,  the  impulse 
in  both  cases  is  the  same.  The  really  great  statesman  could 
not  help  lo\  ing  nature  ;  the  true  lover  of  nature  must  feel 
the  spell  of  city  life.  Wordsworth  is  but  an  apparent 
exception.    He  did  not  know  citj  life  ;  bul  the  West- 
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minster  Bridge  sonnet  is  enough  to  show  that  had  he 
known  it,  he  would  have  felt  its  fascination.  It  is 
not  quite  easy  to  forgive  Sir  Edward  Grey  for 
Insisting  on  aversion  from  London  as  the  key  to, 
and  so  belittling,  delight  in  country  in  the  glory 
of  the  dry  fly  season.  For  this  there  is  no  excuse  in  a 
man  who  elsewhere  points  out  that  when  you  are  jaded 
with  the  work  of  city  life  you  must  not  go  to  nature  for 
relief.  To  know  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  found  out 
this  painful  truth  will  be  a  satisfaction,  perhaps  a  little 
malicious,  to  some  of  us  whose  soul  has  felt  the  irony  of 
the  first  day  of  a  country  holiday.  To  have  been  saying 
for  weeks  that  on  a  certain  day  you  will  be  in  the  fields, 
to  have  got  there,  and  find  yourself  still  saying  it,  is 
almost  tragic.  There  is  but  one  sadder  thing,  and  that 
is  to  be  looking  forward  for  years  to  the  return  of  one 
you  love,  and  when  that  one  has  come,  to  find  yourself 
still  looking  forward  to  his  or  her  return.  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  seriously  to  mind  in  the  disappointment 
of  escape  into  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  The 
crannies  of  mind  and  body  are  still  full  of  the  tide  of 
town  life  :  that  must  subside  before  nature  can  come 
P  silent,  flooding  in." 

In  spite  of  what  he  says  of  himself,  we  fancy  that  it  is 
the  fishing  in  the  southern  chalk  streams  in  early  sum- 
mer that  Sir  Edward  loves  best.  The  loving  tone  of  his 
Hampshire  descriptions  is  more  convincing  than  his 
downright  assertions  as  to  the  attraction  of  fishing  for 
sea-trout.  Even  his  outburst  as  to  its  energising  pro- 
perties (such  joy  in  life  for  itself  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  the  invigoration  of  a  cold  bath)  has  not  the 
spontaneity  of  the  earlier  chapters.  As  to  the  pleasures 
of  salmon  fishing,  for  Sir  Edward  they  seem  to  consist 
mainly  in  the  attraction  of  bigness.  "The  attraction 
of  it  is  found  in  the  largeness  of  the  fish,  the  size  of  the 
rivers,  the  strength  of  the  streams,  and  the  tremendous 
uncertainty."  Why  did  he  not  add  "the  bigness  of 
the  flies  and  of  the  rod  "  ?  In  this  sentence  there  is 
much  psychology.  Touching  salmon  fishing,  we  wish 
Sir  Edward  had  developed  the  thought  when  he 
"  believes  the  Jock  Scott  to  be  the  best  blend  of  colour 
that  has  ever  been  invented  for  a  salmon  fly."  He  can- 
not mean  merely  that  he  has  happened  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful with  the  Jock  Scott,  and  if  he  means  anything 
more,  he  must  have  some  theory  of  affinity  between  cer- 
tain colours  and  the  salmon — an  inquiry  full  of  sugges- 
tion. Also,  why  did  he  not  elaborate  the  observation 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  trout  lay  hold  of 
the  weeds  with  their  mouth  and  so  resist  the  angler  ? 
His  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive. 

The  angler  is  a  solitary.  Hence  his  close  knowledge 
of  the  country.  The  man  who  never  wants  to  be  alone 
can  never  be  an  angler  ;  nor  can  he  love  nature.  So 
that  it  is  not  an  accident  that  the  angler  is  a  true  lover 
-of  the  country.  In  most  anglers,  if  we  could  see  into 
their  souls,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  allowed  us  to  see 
his,  we  should  find  something  of  the  poet.  Sir 
Edward's  memories  of  childhood  and  boyhood's  feelings 
are  perhaps  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  book,  cer- 
tainly they  make  its  beauty,  for  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  it  is  all  poetry.  "One  little  favourite  pool 
after  another  produced  nothing,  and  a  fear  of  some- 
thing unknown  came  over  me ;  the  gloom  and  stillness 
of  the  wood  made  me  uneasy,  everything  about  me 
seemed  to  know  something,  to  have  a  meaning  which 
was  hidden  from  me  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  my  fishing  was 
out  of  place.  At  last  I  could  resist  the  feeling  of 
apprehension  no  longer  ;  I  left  the  rod  with  the  line  in 
a  pool  to  fish  for  itself,  and  went  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  to  see  what  was  happening  in  the  open 
world  without."  How  long  before  the  little  boy  of 
seven  would  have  seen  goblin  faces  in  the  trees 
and  the  boughs  stretched  out  to  claw  him  ?  Nature  is 
a  jealous  companion  ;  she  will  speak  to  one  but  not  to 
two.  She  may  consent  to  be  of  the  party.  She  will  not 
wholly  withdraw,  if  two  talk  of  her  one  to  another, 
but  she  will  be  silent.  None  know  anything  of  the 
country,  who  have  not  spent  whole  long  summer  days 
absolutely  alone  with  nature.  One  will  see  things,  will 
hear  things,  invisible  inaudible  to  two.  These  days 
alone  with  the  country,  and  nowhere  better  than  by 
river  banks,  unless  on  the  sea  cliffs,  are  the  true  educa- 
tion for  early  days.  That  is  a  hapless  child  who  has 
■never  known  them.    They  go  to  the  making  of  men. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  W. 
Oliphant."  Arranged  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Coghill.    London  :  Blackwood.  1899. 

NO  more  curious  record  of  the  purely  professional 
cultivation  of  letters  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world  than  this  intelligent  and  melancholy  Autobio- 
graphy. We  hear  nowadays  more  than  enough  about 
"literature  as  a  means  of  livelihood,"  about  "property 
in  books,"  about  the  splendid  privilege  of  being  a 
popular  author.  The  leaders  of  all  this  talk  represent 
to  us  that  the  writing  of  volumes  is  just  a  profession 
like  another,  like  the  law  or  the  Civil  Service  or  dentis- 
try, which  almost  anybody  can  take  up  and  make  a 
decent  income  out  of,  without  any  nonsense  about 
merit,  or  enthusiasm,  or  the  special  taking  of  pains. 
This  is  Sir  Walter  Besant's  ideal,  the  Eight  Hours' 
Author,  who  dashes  down  the  pen,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  when  the  clock  strikes  six.  Well,  in  Mrs. 
Oliphant  we  have  at  last  the  Trades-union  author  of 
Sir  Walter's  dream  revealed  to  us,  and  we  must  make 
of  her  what  we  can.  Here  is  a  very  gifted  and  favour- 
able example  of  the  author  who  wrote  for  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  money  the  work  brought  her,  who 
had  no  joy  in  her  writing,  who  never  paused  to  make  it 
better,  who  had  no  thought  whatsoever  but  to  earn  in 
the  open  market  of  labour  her  one  day's  wage. 

It  is  not  to  the  point  to  reply  to  this  that  Mrs. 
Oliphant  had  reasons  which  were  exceptional,  and 
which  did  her  great  honour,  for  driving  her  quill  in 
this  unfaltering,  unfeeling  manner.  She  was  a  human 
being  of  high  courage,  who  finding  herself  left  in  con- 
ditions of  distressing  poverty,  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude adopted,  and  with  the  utmost  persistency  con- 
tinued to  cultivate,  the  only  mode  of  earning  a  living 
which  occurred  to  her.  The  point  is  that  nowhere,  in 
this  close  record  of  a  life,  is  there  any  sign  of  its  having 
ever  been  a  pleasure  to  her  to  write  what  she  so 
promptly  published  and  forgot.  Forgot  !  for  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  the  real  literary  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  and  wrote  so  many  books  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  In  the  course  of  her  reminiscences,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  affectation,  she  is  obliged  to  leave  the 
date  of  a  novel,  or  even  its  name  and  subject,  quite 
vague.  She  "believes"  she  published  such  a  story; 
she  "  fancies,  but  may  be  wrong,"  that  she  produced 
such  another  book.  Her  want  of  vanity,  her  absence 
of  mere  decent  interest  in  her  own  publications,  is 
quite  affecting.  She  turned  them  out  of  the  shoe,  and 
never  called  them  back  again.  How  could  she  ? 
There  would  not  have  been  room.  There  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  No  wonder  their 
mother  forgot  the  faces  of  so  many  of  these  poor 
wandering  children  of  her  pen. 

From  the  purely  economical  and  utilitarian  stand- 
point, it  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Oliphant  adopted  the 
wisest  course.  She  set  a  low  value  on  her  books,  and 
the  publishers  seem  to  have  taken  her  at  her  own  price. 
She  had  no  faith  in  her  literary  powers  ;  she  never  ven- 
tured upon  the  step  backward  which  enables  one  to 
leap  forward  further.  The  record  of  her  literary  life 
contrasts  with  that,  not  merely  of  such  patient  hermits 
of  style  as  Flaubert  or  Pater,  but  of  the  great  novelists. 
She  did  not  appreciate  Dickens  very  highly,  but  he  was 
a  self-respecting  artist  in  comparison  with  her.  We 
remember  having  been  told  many  years  ago,  that  some 
one  who  had  known  Edward  Irving  well  called  upon  Mrs. 
Oliphant  after  she  published  the  Life  of  that  celebrated 
man  in  1862,  and  gave  her  documents  and  particulars 
which  threw  fresh  light  on  part  of  his  career.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  took  them,  but  when  the  second  edition  ap- 
peared no  alterations  had  been  interpolated.  The  inform- 
ant called  on  her  again,  with  some  indignation,  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  forgotten  his  documents.  "  Oh  !  no," 
said  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "  but  I  am  much  too  busy  a  woman 
to  revise  a  book  when  it  has  once  been  published."  If 
the  story  be  not  true,  though  we  believe  it  is,  it  is  yet  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  revealed  in  this  Autobiography. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  she  was  a  vigorous  and  able 
writer,  who  needed  but  a  little  self-criticism  and  a  little 
time  for  reflection  to  be  a  very  good  one.  Certain  parts 
of  the  present  volume,  where  the  sombre  passion  of  the 
writer  is  roused  by  the  act  of  memory,  are  admirably 
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put  together.  She  is  sometimes  no  less  pointed,  no 
less  stringent,  than  her  friend  Mrs.  Carlyle,  one  of  the 
few  people,  by  the  way,  outside  her  own  family,  whom 
she  seems  to  have  admired.  Excellent  as  literature, 
though  sinister  and  harsh  to  a  singular  degree,  is  the 
entire  account  of  her  husband's  last  days  in  Italy — the 
grim  conditions  clearly  seen  and  recorded  with  an 
unrelenting  pen.  About  her  contemporaries  she  is 
caustic,  when  not  indifferent ;  but  there  seems  almost 
an  affectation  in  her  carelessness  as  to  their  position  as 
executants.  The  art  of  letters  appealed  to  her  only  as 
an  irritant.  What  such  men  as  Stevenson  or  Rossetti 
or  even  Tennyson  or  Thackeray  could  mean  when  they 
wasted  their  time  in  polishing  their  periods,  or  spoke 
of  one  moment  as  more  or  less  inspired,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
had  no  more  idea  than  has  a  waitress  in  an  aerated 
bread  shop.  You  must  serve  your  public,  rapidly  and 
quietly,  with  clean  and  wholesome  fare,  being  particular 
to  give  them  exactly  what  they  want ;  beyond  that  no 
literary  virtue  existed  for  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

So  that  her  books — it  is  sad  to  say  so — must  die  ; 
most  of  them,  indeed,  are  dead  already.  "  Salem 
Chapel,"  which  belongs  to  1863,  and  "  The  Beleaguered 
City,"  of  1880,  are  still  alive,  although  they  are  crushed 
and  stifled  by  the  mass  of  the  deceased  fiction  around 
them.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  fluttering  of  vitality 
still  in  "The  Perpetual  Curate"  (1864),  and  of  course 
there  are  other  stories — "  Margaret  Hepburn  "  (1854), 
for  instance,  and  "Miss  Marjoribanks  "  (1866),  which 
certain  people,  no  longer  very  young,  delight  in  still 
for  old  sake's  sake.  When  the  worst  has  been  said, 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  novels,  at  all  events  up  to  within  ten 
years  of  her  death,  were  well-carpentered,  stirring, 
wholesome  and  instructive.  She  knew  her  business  of 
story-telling  admirably,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by 
her  haste  and  by  her  curious  heresy  that  "to  study 
human  nature  was  the  greatest  impertinence,  to  be 
resented  whenever  encountered."  But  when  it  came  to 
criticism,  to  literary  history,  to  any  of  the  classes  of 
literature  where  the  perennial  qualities  and  the 
philosophic  spirit  are  essential,  her  failure  was  com- 
plete. She  wrote  books  about  Cervantes,  about 
Dante,  about  Moliere,  with  no  initial  knowledge 
of  or  sympathy  for  those  writers.  She  undertook 
to  rattle  off  a  "  Literary  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  "  exactly  as  she 
undertook  to  rattle  off  a  story.  Her  "  Sheridan  "  is  a 
monument  of  critical  incapacity.  And  what  is  strange 
and  pathetic  is  that  she  never  seems,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Autobiography  or  her  correspondence,  to 
have  a  suspicion  that  good  work  cannot  be  produced 
according  to  her  unfailing  recipe. 

It  was  a  thousand  pities.  But  the  moral  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  is  what  the  encouragement  of  the  wholesale 
commercial  movement  in  literature  is  bringing  us  to. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  a  woman  of  unusual  powers  of  mind 
and  character ;  she  carried  off  her  over-abundant  and 
untutored  work  by  dint  of  sheer  vigour  of  temperament. 
Her  failures  may  be  regrettable,  they  are  rarely  despic- 
able. But  she  will  be  followed,  she  is  already  followed, 
by  a  troop  of  commercial  authors  and  "authoresses," 
not  half  so  well  equipped,  with  all  her  contempt  for 
style  and  carelessness  about  learning,  and  much  more 
clamorous  for  praise  than  she.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  at  least, 
with  a  simplicity  which  is  admirable  because  it  is  so 
unaffected,  was  aware  that  something  about  her  methods 
precluded  her  from  winning  the  highest  distinction.  She 
did  not  comprehend,  for  instance,  in  what  she  fell  below 
George  Eliot— could  not  understand  in  the  least  degree 
how  immensely,  with  all  her  shortcomings,  that  writer 
towered  above  her  in  intellect  and  in  art — but  still  she 
knew  that  she  must  not  expect  to  stand  as  high  as  the 
author  of  "  Silas  Marner."  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  ask 
for  praise  or  fame  ;  she  is  vexed  that  she  cannot  earn  so 
much  money  "  per  thousand  words,"  wonders  that  she, 
with  all  her  breathless  regularity,  can  never  command 
"  really  high  terms."  But  those  who  come  after  her, 
lacking  her  talent,  lack  her  modesty  too,  and  see  no 
reason  at  all  Why  their  ephemeral  romances  should  be 
held  less  "valuable  "  than  the  works  of  Jane  Austen  or 
Thackeray.  So  we  may  say  again  thai  this  melancholy 
and  intelligent  Autobiography  marks  a  curious  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  purely  commercial  cultivation  of 
letters. 


MERTON  COLLEGE 

"  Merton  College."  By  B.  W.  Henderson,  M.A- 
(Oxford  University  College  Histories.)  London  1 
P.  E.  Robinson.  1899. 

"P  VERY  visitor  to  Oxford  is  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  Merton  College  ;  and  yet  only  Mer- 
tonians  know  how  beautiful  their  College  is.  One  must 
have  seen  it  under  various  aspects  :  "  Mob  "  Quad  by 
moonlight  ;  the  Chapel  lit  by  its  twinkling  candles,  on  a. 
winter  Sunday  evening  ;  the  Fellows'  Garden  on  a  May 
morning ;  the  Front  Quad  in  the  autumn  when  the 
creepers  have  turned  red  ;  the  Library  at  any  time  and 
every  time — one  must  have  seen  all  these  to  really  know  I 
its  beauties. 

But  Merton  may  be  proud  not  only  of  its  buildings 
but  also  of  its  history ;  it  justly  claims  priority  of 
existence  over  all  other  Colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Walter  de  Merton,  Chancellor  in  1258  and 
1260,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  founded  on 
his  estate  at  Maiden  in  Surrey  in  the  year  1264  a 
"  Domus  Scolarium  de  Merton."  It  was  to  support 
twenty  students  at  Oxford,  "  vel  alibi  ubi  studium 
vigere  contigerit,"  and  two  or  three  priests  at  Maiden  ; 
at  this  latter  place  were  also  to  reside  the  Warden  and 
others  who  were  to  control  and  work  the  estates  in  the 
interests  of  the  Oxford  scholars.  The  Oxford  com- 
munity were  to  live  together,  to  receive  40s.  annually 
from  the  Surrey  estates,  to  study  hard  and  live  simply, 
and  to  look  forward  to  increasing  their  numbers  if  their 
income  permitted.  By  1268  the  entire  site  of  the 
present  buildings  of  the  college  was  obtained,  and  in 
1274  the  Surrey  "Domus"  was  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  the  community  received  its  final  code  of  statutes — 
statutes  which  remained  in  force  "  with  scarcely  any 
radical  changes  down  to  the  era  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missions in  the  present  century."  University  College- 
and  Balliol  did  not  exist  as  colleges,  as  incorporated 
bodies  of  students  living  together,  till  1280  and  1282  1 
respectively. 

Merton  was  to  be  the  training  place  and  home  of  < 
secular  theologians,  men  who  might  afterwards  go- 
forth  and  serve  God  in  Church  and  State,  in  quiet 
country  parishes  or  in  busy  political  life — for  statesmen 
in  those  days  were  mainly  ecclesiastics  ;  and  so  Walter 
de  Merton  not  only  refused  to  allow  members  of  the 
religious  orders  to  join  his  college,  but  ordained  that  if 
any  scholar  became  a  monk  or  friar  he  should  forfeit 
his  maintenance  and  another  be  chosen  in  his  place. 
This  alone  seems  fatal  to  the  possibility  of  Roger  Bacon- 
and  Duns  Scotus  having  been  Mertonians  ;  they  must 
both  have  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  order  by  the  time 
at  which  tradition  would  make  them  members  of  the 
college  ;  Mr.  Henderson  seems  to  prove  this  beyond 
doubt  (pp.  288-290). 

The  college  quickly  grew  in  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
by  1284  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased  to  forty, 
and  their  allowance  from  40s.  to  50s.  ;  and,  spite  of 
internal  quarrels  and  serious  differences  with  their 
visitor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Merton  continued 
for  more  than  a  century  the  college  in  Oxford.  Yet 
perhaps  the  period  in  its  history  on  which  memory  loves 
to  dwell  most  is  that  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Merton  the 
Puritan  movement  was  strong,  and  from  1638  to  1641 
it  was  very  sternly  "visited"  and  interfered  with  by 
Archbishop  Laud  ;  but  when  the  King  and  Court  came 
to  Oxford  in  1642,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  lodged 
at  Merton  ;  the  room  over  the  archway  into  the 
Fellows'  Quad  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
"  Queen's  Chamber."  The  Hall  and  Gardens  must 
have  witnessed  many  a  brilliant  scene  in  those  days, 
though  underneath  the  brilliancy  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing there  must  have  been  many  anxious  minds  and 
aching  hearts.  Strangely  enough  the  college  gained, 
against  its  will,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  many 
famous  Wardens  ofthis  time.     Nathaniel  Brent,  elected 

Warden  in  1622,  was  a  staunch  Puritan  ;  and  when 

Charles  came  to  Oxford  he  prudently  absented  himself 
from  the  city.  In  1645  the  Sub-warden  and  fellows 
received  a  letter  from  the  King  declaring  Brent  deposed 
from  his  wardenship  ",c  °  man  unworthie  and  no 
longer  capable  of  that  im^Lymcnt,  '  and  bidding  i/.iem 
nominate  according  to  custom  three  candidates,  one  o» 
whom  the  King  would  appoint  Warden.     It  was  known 
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that  he  was  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  his  own 
physician,  William  Harvey,  M.D.  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Fellows,  Harvey 
was  made  Warden.  But  he  only  enjoyed  his  office  a 
year ;  in  April  1646  the  King  left  Oxford,  Harvey 
retired  to  London,  and  Brent  returned  to  govern 
Merton  College  as  before. 

The  much-debated  question  of  the  date  of  the  chapel 
seems  to  be  settled  at  last.  The  pure  decorated  archi- 
tecture of  the  choir  would  certainly  suggest,  if  not 
require,  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Mr.  Henderson  has 
found  Bursars'  rolls  which  prove  that  a  new  church 
was  being  built  as  late  as  1297,  and  had  not  been  com- 
pletely fitted  by  1306.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
Bursar's  roll  of  1277  containing  a  note  of  payment  for 
the  dedication  of  the  high  altar  ;  and  it  has  usually  been 
supposed  that  this  dedication  must  have  marked  the 
completion  of  the  choir.  Mr.  Henderson  suggests, 
however,  that  it  refers  to  a  solemn  re-dedication  of  the 
high  altar  in  the  older  Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  founding  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  college  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (p.  201).  For  ourselves, 
we  doubt  whether  such  a  re-dedication  would  be  likely, 
though  we  confess  we  cannot  offer  any  more  plausible 
explanation. 

Mr.  Henderson's  book  will  be  a  very  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  every  Merton  man  ;  he  writes 
with  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the  college  and  a  true 
artistic  appreciation  of  its  beauties  ;  he  says  very  little 
about  the  amount  of  labour  and  research  each  page 
must  have  cost  him,  and  he  justly  and  kindly  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  earlier  labourers  in  the  same 
field  ;  and  especially  to  the  Warden  who  has  now  been 
for  eighteen  years  the  popular  head  of  the  college. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ZOROASTER. 

"'Zoroaster  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran."    By  A.  V 

Williams  Jackson.  London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 
HTHERE  are  few  religions  in  the  world  more  interest- 
-L  ing  than  that  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  the  one 
organised  religion  which  has  a  purely  Aryan  origin. 
Judaism  and  Mohammedanism  are  Semitic,  Buddhism 
represented  the  protest  of  the  non-Aryan  populations 
of  India  against  their  Aryan  masters,  and  in  Christianity 
we  have  a  Semitic  form  of  faith  modified  only  by  Aryan 
ideas  and  belief.  But  Zoroastrianism  retained  from  the 
outset  its  Aryan  character.  Not  only  was  its  founder 
and  his  first  disciples  of  purely  Aryan  descent,  the 
religion  he  founded  never  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Aryan  race.  The  scanty  remnant  of  its  adherents 
still  trace  their  lineage  from  the  Aryan  families  of 
ancient  Persia,  and  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  blood. 

Like  all  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world, 
Zoroastrianism  was  the  creation  of  a  single  man.  It 
bore  upon  itself  from  the  first  the  stamp  of  its  individual 
founder.  The  religious  conceptions  which  lay  behind 
it,  the  system  of  thought  upon  which  Zoroaster  worked, 
were  indeed  an  old  Aryan  heritage,  but  the  shape  which 
he  gave  to  them  was  his  own.  Like  Buddha  or 
Mohammed,  he  was  at  once  a  reformer  and  a  creator. 
The  popular  faith  was  purified  and  reformed,  and  a  new 
conception  of  the  Deity  and  of  man's  attitude  towards 
Him  was  introduced. 

Zoroaster  was  an  historical  personage.  Myths,  it  is 
true,  gathered  around  him  as  they  have  done  round  the 
persons  of  the  founders  of  other  religions,  and  there  is 
a  legendary  Zoroaster  just  as  there  is  a  legendary 
Buddha.  But  beside  and  beyond  the  legendary 
Zoroaster  there  is  an  historical  Zoroaster,  the  main 
facts  of  whose  life  were  never  forgotten.  He  was  an 
Aryan  Mede  who  died  only  a  generation  or  two  before 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire,  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  Assyria  was  hastening  to  decay.  We  know 
of  him  not  only  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith,  but  also  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  one  of 
whom,  Xanthos  of  Lydia,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

The  object  of  Professor  Jackson's  book  is  to  tell  us 
all  that  can  be  learned  from  these  sources  about  the 
-great  "prophet  of  Iran."  No  scholar  could  be  found 
fcetter  qualified  for  such  a  task.    His  work  is  exhaus- 


tive, and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  temptation  of 
deviating  from  its  proper  subject  into  an  account  of 
Zoroastrianism  itself  and  its  later  development, 
Mazdaism.  But  everything  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  prophet  is  given  ;  the  volume  is  rich  in  notes  and 
quotations,  and  all  the  classical  passages  relating  to 
Zoroaster  are  quoted  in  full.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  its  arrangement  and  form,  and  a  summary  is  even 
added  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  assist  the  reader  in 
following  its  contents.  In  fact  the  only  fault  that  can 
be  found  with  the  volume  is  that  style  has  been  sacrificed 
in  it  to  lucidity,  and  that  there  is  too  strong  a  flavour 
of  German  jejuneness  and  "  dry  light." 

Professor  Jackson  is  conservative  in  his  views  and 
preserves  a  contemptuous  silence  towards  many  of  the 
theories  and  paradoxes  that  have  been  advanced  of  late 
years  on  the  subject  of  Zoroastrianism.  He  has  no  doubt 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  Gathas,  the  psalms  which 
form  as  it  were  the  kernel  of  the  Zoroastrian  canon  and 
are  popularly  believed  to  go  back  to  the  age  of  the 
prophet  himself.  He  even  holds  that  there  may  be  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  later  legends  of  Persian  and 
Arab  writers.  Hence  he  accepts  the  narratives,  late 
and  doubtful  as  they  are,  which  make  Balkh  the  chief 
scene  of  the  prophet's  activity  and  the  capital  of  his 
patron,  King  Vishtaspa.  The  acceptance  involves  the 
view  which  makes  Bactria  the  earliest  home  of  Zoroas- 
trian do  ctrine  and  the  starting-point  of  its  missionary 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Jackson  cannot 
resist  the  evidence  which  has  led  modern  scholars  to 
see  in  Media  Atropatene,  the  Adarbijan  of  to-day,  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet.  Zoroaster's  mother  belonged 
to  Ragha  or  Rhages,  his  father's  family  to  Western  Iran. 
He  was  thus  a  Mede  of  the  Medes,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  passage  of  Herodotus  according  to  which  the 
Magians  were  originally  a  Median  tribe.  If  the  tribe 
were  that  from  which  Zoroaster  himself  was  sprung, 
we  should  have  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent  trans- 
ference of  the  name  to  the  priests  of  the  faith  which  he 
founded. 

Professor  Jackson  endeavours  to  harmonise  the 
western  birthplace  with  his  belief  in  the  eastern  posi- 
tion of  the  scene  of  the  prophet's  ministry  by  supposing 
that  Zoroaster,  despairing  of  the  conversion  of  his 
Median  fellow-countrymen,  made  his  way  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Afghanistan,  and  there  found  disciples  and 
friends.  But  after  all  no  harmony  is  needed.  The 
connexion  between  Bactria  and  Zoroaster  first  appears 
in  classical  writers  later  than  the  Christian  era,  and 
may  go  back  to  the  apocryphal  histories  of  Ctesias,  in 
which  Bactria  and  an  imaginary  Bactrian  kingdom  play 
a  conspicuous  part.  From  this  time  onward  Bactria 
assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  an  important  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  East,  and  even  the  Egyptian 
Sesostris  was  made  to  lead  his  armies  against  it.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Bactrian  kingdom,  or  even  of  a  civilised  population  in 
the  country,  before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire  ; 
indeed  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  about  which,  by  the 
way,  Professor  Jackson  is  strangely  reticent,  seem  to 
exclude  anything  of  the  kind.  Vishtaspa,  Zoroaster's 
patron,  was  more  probably  a  Median  kinglet  than  a 
Bactrian  prince,  and  the  identity  of  his  name  with  that 
of  the  father  of  Darius,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Hystaspes,  points  to  a  western  origin. 

We  know  that  Media  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  principalities,  each  ruled  by  what  the  Assyrians 
called  a  "city-lord."  We  know  also  that  both  Medes 
and  Persians  were  closely  allied  in  blood  and  language, 
and  that  Darius  the  second  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire 
was  to  all  intents  a  follower  of  Zoroaster.  That  he 
did  not  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  ceremonial  and 
doctrinal  law  of  Zoroastrianism,  as  it  was  understood 
in  later  times,  is  nothing  to  the  point  ;  it  proves  no 
more  than  what  we  knew  already,  that  the  details  of 
this  law  were  a  later  development.  The  inscriptions  of 
Darius  show  conclusively  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
Ahura  Mazda,  of  whom  Zoroaster  was  the  prophet. 

Whether  the  inscriptions  are  equally  clear  in  showing 
that  Darius  also  believed  in  the  evil  principle  opposed 
to  Ahura  Mazda  is  not  so  clear.  If  Dr.  Oppert's 
translation  of  a  passage  contained  in  them  is  correct, 
we  should  have  to  conclude  not  only  that  Darius 
admitted  its  existence  but  also  knew  it  by  its  Zoro- 
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astrian  name.  At  all  events  the  language  he  uses  of 
his  God  implies  that  over-against  the  God  of  light  and 
truth  there  was  another  power  of  darkness  and  false- 
hood, to  which  those  who  denied  the  true  faith  were 
subject.  In  some  form  or  other,  therefore,  the  dualism 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster  was  already 
an  integral  part  of  the  state  religion  of  Persia.  It  is 
this  dualism,  this  doctrine  of  the  eternal  conflict 
between  a  god  of  good  and  a  god  of  evil,  which  has 
given  Zoroastrianism  whatever  influence  it  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  Under 
the  name  of  Manicheanism  it  penetrated  into  Christi- 
anity, and  Christian  belief  in  some  of  its  forms  still 
shows  the  traces  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rough  and  ready 
way  of  explaining  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  it  found  a 
soil  already  prepared  for  it  in  a  society  which  lived  in 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  men  of  another  race  and  was 
in  touch  with  Babylonia  and  the  Babylonian  tradition 
of  the  immemorial  struggle  between  darkness  and 
light.   


MASTERS  OF  PARODY. 

"James  and  Horace  Smith."  A  Family  Narrative.  By 
Arthur  H.  Beavan.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1899. 

MR.  BE  AVAN'S  volume  is  well  named  "A  Family 
Narrative."  It  comprises  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Smiths,  especially  the  father  of 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  but  very  little  that  is  new  and 
important  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  the  famous  paro- 
dists. The  "hitherto  unpublished"  papers  upon  which 
Mr.  Beavan's  book  is  based  have  not  proved  very  inspir- 
ing. They  relate,  chiefly  it  appears,  to  Robert  Smith,  the 
father  of  James  and  Horace,  and  though  the  journals 
of  the  elder  Smith  are  not  without  a  kind  of  interest 
they  do  not  contribute  anything  material  to  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Beavan's  undertaking.  Apparently  these  diaries 
of  Robert  Smith  are  voluminous.  Mr.  Beavan  has,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  drawn  upon  them  copiously,  perhaps 
diffusely.  But  while  in  this  matter  he  is  liberal,  he  is 
oddly,  perhaps  coyly,  reticent  with  respect  to  the  authors 
of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  and  the  art  of  parody  in 
which  they  attained  eminence.  Curiously  perfunctory 
is  his  treatment  of  the  brilliant  little  book  which  made 
its  authors,  an  unknown  solicitor  and  an  unknown 
stockbroker,  more  popular  and  more  discussed  than 
any  writer  of  the  time.  The  story  of  the  publication 
of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  has  been  often  told.  Mr. 
Beavan  tells  it  once  more,  and  very  baldly,  it  must  be 
said,  and  that  is  all.  He  quotes  a  few  verses,  and  sets 
against  these  examples  certain  passages  from  the  real 
Scott  or  the  real  Southey,  and  leaves  poets  and 
parodists  to  the  comparative  criticism  of  the  reader. 
Now  there  may  be  discretion  in  all  this,  but  it  is  not 
stimulating.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Beavan  has  missed  his 
opportunity.  He  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  art  of 
parody.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  best  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  " — 
those,  for  instance,  ascribed  to  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  to  Scott  and  Crabbe — from  the  mass  of  merely 
imitative  and  verbally  dexterous  examples  that  pass  for 
parody,  and  rank  them  among  the  few  masterpieces  of 
parody  in  English  literature.  Mr.  Beavan,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  parody  is. 
He  quotes  approvingly  the  quaint  testimony  of  a 
Leicestershire  parson  who  said  of  the  "  Rejected 
Addresses "  that  he  did  not  see  why  they  were 
"  rejected  "  as  he  thought  "  some  of  them  very  good." 
Mr.  Beavan  is  disposed  to  say  ditto  to  this  country 
clergyman,  and  declines  to  venture  out  of  his  shallows. 
"  In  reality,"  he  says  of  these  parodies,  "  they  are 
clever  imitations  of  well-known  poets  and  writers,  but 
strictly  speaking  they  are  not  so  much  parodies  as 
distinct  literary  compositions."  He  is  taken,  as  so  many 
are,  with  the  superficial,  the  facile  and  imitative,  aspect 
of  parody. 

With  parody,  too  common  is  it  to  be  led  away  by 
this  showy  deception.  To  have  it  said  of  a  parody  that 
it  so  "like"  the  writer  parodied  it  might  have  been  bis 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  highest  praise.  The 
likeness  may  be  of  the  closest,  yet  without  a  trace  of 
the  spirit,  the  simulation  of  style,  and  the  wit,  that  are 
effulgent  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses."     Scott,  it  is 


true,  thought  he  must  have  written  the  verses  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Horace  Smith.  But  Scott  was  nc* 
critic.  He  was  only  too  amiably  disposed,  as  Horace 
Smith  himself  knew,  to  over-rate  any  kind  of  excellence 
in  others.  No  contemporary  of  Phillips  mistook  "  The 
Splendid  Shilling"  to  be  Milton's.  Let  us  take  another 
eminent  example.  No  reader  of  Theodore  Hook's 
extremely  droll  parody  of  Leigh  Hunt  could  imagine 
it  to  be  the  real  prose  and  verse  of  the  author  of  "  The, 
Story  of  Rimini."  In  all  fine  parody,  as  Calverley  and 
"J.  K.  S."  both  exemplified — to  cite  recent  masters — 
there  is  the  element  of  unlikeness,  the  subtle  suggestion 
of  burlesque.  Turning  once  more  to  Mr.  Beavan's 
family  narrative,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  portion  of  it  is  that  which 
deals  with  Robert  Smith,  the  father  of  the  parodists.  It 
is  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  sketch.  Like  his 
sons,  he  was  a  genial  and  admirably  social  man. 
His  jottings  both  of  business  and  pleasure  afford  some 
attractive  glimpses  of  the  times  and  some  pleasant 
revelations  of  character.  In  spite  of  his  removal  from 
Bridgwater,  where  he  was  born,  to  London,  where  he 
practised  as  a  solicitor  with  much  success,  he  never 
quite  outgrew  a  certain  strait  and  provincial  point  of 
view.  In  an  early  account  of  a  journey  to  Paris  he  saw 
the  waltz,  the  "new  dance,"  in  that  capital,  and  "under- 
stood it  to  be  German"  and  thought  it  "indecent." 
Much  later  he  criticises  Horace  Smith's  "  Brambletye 
House,"  objecting  to  the  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction 
as  tending  to  "confound  the  unsuspecting  reader," 
and  to  the  "vulgar  habit  of  swearing,"  which  is 
a  fault  in  some  of  the  characters,  though  he  does  not 
"perceive  that  any  of  the  critical  reviewers  have 
noticed  it."  Altogether,  the  discerning  reader  will  not 
fail  to  note  how  like  in  temperament  and  character 
Horace  Smith  was  to  his  father.  In  them  both  was 
combined  a  rather  unusual  "liberality"  of  mind  with 
a  curious  narrowness  in  little  matters.  Mr.  Beavan's 
volume,  if  somewhat  wanting  in  what  is  the  main 
interest  of  its  subject,  is  decidedly  not  without  illumina- 
tion in  the  small  things  of  biography. 


APPLIED  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and 
Ethics."  By  William  Wallace.  Edited  by  E. 
Caird.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1898. 

IT  is  only  natural  that  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the 
late  Professor  Wallace  should  desire  to  possess 
some  memorial  of  one  who,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  R.  L.  Nettleship,  was  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  Oxford  since  the  death  of  Green  ;  and 
the  satisfaction  of  this  legitimate  wish  would  have  been 
sufficient  justification  for  the  present  volume.  It  might 
appear  however  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol  and  his  colleagues  in  the  work  of  selection  from 
the  MSS.  left  by  Professor  Wallace  to  achieve  the  more 
difficult  task  of  interesting  the  public  at  large  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  whose  influence  during  his  life- 
time was  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited  circle. 
Certainly  if  this  were  the  aim  the  selection  has  been 
made  with  admirable  discretion.  No  reader,  however 
little  versed  in  philosophy,  need  be  deterred  by  the 
natural  fear  of  embarking  on  abstruse  disquisitions 
couched  in  technical  or  scholastic  terminology.  Of 
the  essays  in  this  volume,  two  only — that  on  Lotze 
and  on  Mr.  McTaggart's  "Studies  in  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic  " — appeal  mainly  to  the  professed  student  of 
philosophy  :  the  remainder  treat  in  language  which  can 
properly  be  called  English  of  such  subjects  as  the 
ethics  of  Socialism,  the  theory  of  responsibility  and 
punishment,  the  relations  between  politics  and  morality, 
and  between  morality  and  religion.  Discussion  of 
these  matters  in  the  present  day  with  its  jangle  of 
conflicting  opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
academic  groves  and  lecture-rooms. 

Professor  Wallace  was  indeed  admirably  fitted  both 
by  nature  and  training  to  "popularise"  philosophy — in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  commonly  known 
as  a  follower  of  Hegel;  but  it  would  convey  .1  very 
false  impression  to  describe  the  views  expressed  in 
the  present  work  as  Hegelian.  Of  the  doctrines 
metaphysical  or  logical— which  arc  peculiar  to  Hegel's 
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system,  little  or  no  trace  is  to  be  found  ;  yet  the 
central  principles  of  philosophic  inquiry  which  Hegel 
indeed  re-stated,  but  which  are  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  thought,  are  dominant  throughout.  Philo- 
sophy to  Wallace  was  much  less  a  system  of  ideas 
than  a  method  to  be  applied  in  the  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  ethics  and  religion  in  which,  owing  doubtless 
to  his  Scotch  descent  and  early  training,  he  was  pri- 
marily interested.  The  keynote  of  his  ethical  and 
political  thinking  is  the  insistence  on  the  fact  of 
human  association  in  the  State  as  the  source  from 
which  morality  arises  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  it  can  live.  Duties,  rights,  responsibility,  per- 
sonality itself  imply  in  their  essential  nature  member- 
ship of  a  society  with  its  controlling  standard  of  action 
and  ideals  of  conduct ;  and  the  theories  that  he  combats 
are  the  theories  which  starting  with  the  individual  as 
an  independent  unit  find  society  or  morality  an 
artificial  and  unnatural  product.  Whether  with  Hobbes 
we  regard  the  State  as  a  benefit  merely  by  comparison 
with  the  "mean  nasty  brutish  and  short"  life  which 
preceded  it  :  or  whether  with  Rousseau  and  Herbert 
Spencer  we  regard  it  as  shackling  the  natural  right 
to  freedom  of  the  individual,  it  matters  not :  in  either 
case  we  have  ended  by  explaining  away  the  fact  which 
we  profess  to  explain.  "It  is  the  very  condition 
of  human  life  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  social 
pressure  altogether.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the 
hypothesis  of  a  meeting  of  individuals  previously 
isolated  and  independent  with  the  view  of  forming  an 
association.  Individuals  thus  absolutely  individualised 
would  never  have  come  together  at  all.  .  .  .  The  mere 
individual  has  no  rights  as  such  :  he  has  rights  only  as  a 
person,  as  a  member  of  society  embodying  in  himself 
partially  at  least  the  aggregate  of  which  he  is  a  unit. 
A  person  in  short  is  an  individual  who  has  what  we  may 
call  a  public  character,  a  social  function  to  perform." 
From  this  point  of  view  Socialism  commended  itself 
to  him,  in  so  far  as  under  the  vague  body  of  doctrine 
concealed  by  that  ambiguous  term  there  could  be 
discerned  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  "  the  solidarity  of 
human  effort  in  which  citizenship  is  realised  as  the 
governing  idea  of  all  life,"  and  to  give  "  palpable  ex- 
pression to  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  all  the 
materials  of  civilisation  to  the  common  weal." 

It  is,  however,  rather  on  the  concrete  application  of 
philosophic  principles  to  human  history  than  on  their 
systematic  exposition  that  Professor  Wallace  loved  to 
dwell.  He  had  much  of  the  penetrative  sagacity 
necessary  for  the  historian  ;  and  as  his  powers  as  a 
lecturer  proved,  he  had  also  the  rhetorician's  instinct 
for  an  apt  phrase  and  a  striking  illustration.  He  is 
seen  at  his  best  when  he  traces  the  history  of  some 
conception  such  as  that  of  Natural  Rights  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution 
and  analyses  the  social  changes  in  which  it  arose  and 
to  which  it  in  turn  gave  rise ;  or  when  he  compares  the 
forms  taken  by  the  notion  of  duty  in  Jewish,  Greek, 
and  mediaeval  history. 

The  same  insight  and  sympathy  are  shown  in  the 
exposition  of  the  ethical  ideas  underlying  religious 
institutions — a  subject  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
lectures  on  Natural  Religion  is  devoted.  No  one 
would  suspect  Professor  Wallace  of  regarding  with 
favour  many  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  mediaeval 
Catholicism  ;  yet  he  rightly  finds  in  it  the  crowning 
merit  "  that  in  a  rough  and  imperfect  way  the  Church 
regarded  itself  as  a  central  and  guiding  principle  of 
life,"  and  that  in  consequence  the  various  elements  of 
experience,  art,  science,  social,  and  political  feelings 
were  moulded  by  a  single  spirit  into  a  unity  which  the 
modern  world  tries  vainly  to  regain. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  less  happy  in  his 
analysis  of  the  religious  consciousness  itself.  Stimu- 
lating and  suggestive  his  views  often  are,  but  the 
rhetoric  at  times  overpowers  the  thought,  and  there  is 
betrayed  a  constant  tendency  to  identify  religion  ex- 
clusively with  feeling — whether  as  "  the  sense  of  utter 
self-dependence  on  God,"  or  as  the  vague  trust  "  that 
the  inmost  and  supreme  forces  of  the  world  are  on 
man's  side."  The  separation  of  religion  from  theology, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  such  identification,  comes 
strangely  from  one  who  insists  elsewhere  on  the  re- 
lativity of  such  distinctions.     Spinoza's    "amor  in- 


tellectualis  Dei  "  might  have  served  to  remind  him  that 
in  the  highest  form  of  the  religious  consciousness 
reason  and  feeling  must  be  at  one.  It  would,  however, 
be  unjust  criticism  to  blame  this  work  for  omissions 
which  after  all  are  the  defects  of  its  qualities  ;  it  will 
abundantly  serve  to  show  that  at  a  time  when  the 
so-called  practical  studies  hold  the  field,  the  study  of 
philosophy  also  can  have  a  practical  value  in  the 
criticism  and  solution  of  the  complex  problems  of 
politics  and  ethics. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Individualist."  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 
We  cannot  help  regretting  the  appearance  of  "The 
Individualist."  It  is  in  every  sense  a  decadent  book, 
showing  us  Mr.  Mallock  at  his  feeblest,  both  as 
a  novelist  and  as  a  moralist,  while  he  drags  Tristram 
Lacy,  his  world-weary  hero  who  could  do  anything 
but  deems  nothing  worth  doing,  through  an  intermin- 
able series  of  tiresome  scenes  and  dispiriting  dialogues. 
Now  and  again  we  find  slight  descriptive  touches  which 
recall  the  caustic  humour  and  acidulated  contempt  of 
the  author's  earlier  writings,  such  as  the  failure  of  a 
biblical  diorama  because  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  that  it  damaged  the  cause  of  Revelation  by  the 
prominence  which  it  gave  to  miracles,  but  these  are 
rare  denizens  of  an  ocean  of  dulness.  The  least  tedious 
pages  occur  in  some  of  the  opening  chapters,  where  Mr. 
Mallock  appears  in  a  new  role  as  a  critic  of  "  Settle- 
ments," but  even  here  the  master's  hand  does  not  show 
its  cunning.  We  are  introduced,  for  instance,  to  a 
workman  protege^  of  Startfield  Hall  who  told  a  mass 
meeting  of  men,  "  not  one  of  whom  had  had  a  job  for  a 
twelvemonth,"  that  it  was  "they,  and  such  as  they, 
that  had  made  all  the  country's  wealth  ;  "  wherein  we  see 
neither  reasonable  cynicism  nor  personable  caricature, 
but  only  blatant  burlesque.  As  an  attempt  to  admi- 
nister social  medicine  in  a  fictional  syrup,  the  book  is 
a  heavy  disappointment.  Mr.  Mallock  seems  to  be 
settling  down  to  much  the  same  part  in  literature  that 
Lord  Wemyss  takes  in  politics,  but  to  play  it  adequately 
he  must  keep  clear  of  this  kind  of  romance.  His  story 
is,  in  truth,  several  degrees  less  attractive  than  the 
ethical  and  economical  criticism  with  which  it  is  inter- 
twined, though  the  latter  tells  us  nothing  that  has  not 
been  put  more  pointedly  in  his  serious  treatises. 

"The  Span  o'  Life."  By  William  McLennan  and 
J.  N.  Mcllwraith.  Illustrations  by  F.  de  Myrbach. 
London  and  New  York  :  Harper.  1899. 

HISTORICAL  novels  have  had  their  day,  though  they 
have  not  ceased  to  be  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  a 
book  so  clever  and  well  written  as  "  The  Span  o'  Life  " 
that  its  genre  should  be  a  little  out  of  the  mode.  The 
hero  Hugh  Maxwell  is  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone, 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray  at  Culloden, 
and  afterwards  of  Montcalm  at  Quebec.  The 
authors  follow  somewhat  closely  the  actual  facts 
of  his  career.  Whether  the  gods  really  rewarded 
Johnstone  with  the  boon  of  wooing  and  winning  a 
Margaret  Nairn  is  more  than  we  know.  We  credit 
the  imagination  of  the  authors  with  the  very  attractive 
love  story,  and  the  complication  of  untoward  events 
and  misunderstandings  which  came  very  near  separat- 
ing them  at  the  last.  Margaret,  with  all  her  fine 
qualities,  was  somewhat  difficile,  especially  on  the 
point  of  Jacobitism.  She  broke  one  lover's  heart,  the 
Vicomte  de  Trincardel's,  because  he  had  to  arrest  Prince 
Charles  at  the  Opera ;  she  discarded  her  brother 
because  his  Jacobitism  was  not  as  ardent  as  her  own. 
Le  pauvre  Trincardel  disappeared  from  Paris  and 
Margaret  never  saw  him  again  until  they  met  in  the 
woods  of  Canada,  she  being  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  She  was  then  on  her  way  to  find  Maxwell 
at  Louisbourg  with  the  object  of  convincing  him  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  when  he  had  formerly  refused 
her  very  charming  offer  of  marriage.  She  was  under 
the  impression  that  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  had 
frustrated  her  on  that  occasion  ;  but  there  was  in  fact 
another  incident  in  Maxwell's  career  which  was  more 
serious  and  turned  upon  a  certain  Lucy  who  had 
become   a   Methodist   since    Hugh    last   saw  her. 
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Margaret  was  not  aware  of  the  terrible  embarrass- 
ment this  caused  her  lover.  However,  after  all  "  the 
Span  o'  Life's  nae  lang  eneugh " — nor  were  other 
natural  and  physical  obstacles  sufficient — to  part  her 
and  Hugh.  We  reach  the  conclusion  with  much  satis- 
faction :  for  they  were  really  a  very  fine  couple. 

"The  Old  Dominion."  By  Mary  Johnston.  West- 
minster :  Constable.  1899. 
This  is  a  good  book  with  one  great  artistic  fault. 
The  story  takes  us  to  Virginia  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  King's  repre- 
sentative. Landless,  the  hero,  is  the  honourable  son 
of  a  Puritan  gentleman  and  soldier  ;  he  is  sold  into 
slavery  as  a  "  convict,"  and  gets  into  the  service  of 
Colonel  Verney.  His  place  is  amongst  the  Oliverians, 
blacks  and  convicts,  who  work  the  tobacco  fields,  but 
"his  secretarial  skill  brings  him  into  the  house,  and  he 
falls  in  love  with  Patricia  the  Colonel's  daughter,  who 
is  half  engaged  to  Sir  Charles  Carew,  a  Royalist 
baronet.  His  resentment  of  Carew's  insolence  brings 
him  to  the  lash,  and  this  embittering  incident  leads  him 
to  help,  and  eventually  to  head,  a  conspiracy  for  an 
Oliverian  revolt  in  the  colony.  Incidentally  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  slaves'  quarter  and  the  plantations  is 
remarkably  good  and  real  ;  so  is  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  all  the  fighting  scenes  that  follow — though 
one  might  raise  the  objection  that  there  is  too  much  of  the 
latter  and  that  the  bloodshed  is  rather  merciless  !  The 
story  of  how  Landless  rescued  Patricia  from  the  Indians, 
protected  her  through  days  of  wandering  in  the  forest 
alone,  and  won  her  love  makes  excellent  romance. 
And  now  comes  the  artistic  error  which  spoils  the  book 
— it  lies  in  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the  high-spirited 
Patricia  towards  the  man  she  loves.  She  consents,  at 
his  command,  to  desert  him — as  do  the  group  of  Royalist 
gentlemen  who  owe  their  lives  and  safety  to  his  heroism. 
This  command  was  the  only  one  an  honourable  man 
could  make,  but  it  was  one  an  honourable  woman  must 
disobey.  The  act  of  desertion  is  bad  art  and  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Patricia. 

"  Through  a  Keyhole."  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  an  unusual  gift  for  succinct 
character-sketching  and,  if  his  natural  freshness  sur- 
vive so  long,  he  will  some  day  make  his  mark  as 
a  minor  novelist.  This  little  story  is  dedicated  "To 
Patty,  Dearest  under  the  sun,"  and  she  is  also 
the  heroine,  which  points  to  the  reprehensible  modern 
habit  of  drawing  upon  private  life  for  the  materials  of 
fiction.  If  this  points  truly,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is  really 
his  own  hero,  he  certainly  possesses  gifts  of  tolerance 
and  introspection.  The  uxorious  young  husband  may 
be  laughed  at,  but  he  must  be  liked,  and  Patty,  with 
all  her  intolerable  whims  and  tyranny,  is  very  human. 
Even  the  bull-pup,  Gargantua,  would  have  repaid 
development,  and  should  have  been  taken  more 
seriously.  The  end  of  the  story  is  pathetic  and  en- 
courages us  to  praise,  though  the  overdone  humour 
has  often  irritated,  and  though  we  regret  that  the 
author  has  found  it  so  difficult  not  to  write  a  satire. 

"An  Exiled  Scot."  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  London: 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
Mr.  Bryden  tells  an  interesting  story  pleasantly 
and  unpretentiously,  laying  his  scene  in  the 
territory  as  to  which,  particularly  in  matters  of  sport, 
he  is  a  well-known  authority.  Plenty  of  sport  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  exile,  who  having  done  his  best  for  Prince 
Charles  in  1745,  retires,  when  all  is  over,  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  There  he  fights  Dutchmen  and  French- 
men, sea-cows,  pirates,  bushmen  and  lions,  while  such 
love-making  as  he  finds  leisure  for  ends  in  marriage 
before  two-thirds  of  the  story  have  been  told.  The 
reader  may  at  times  wish  that  the  author  had  studied 
the  art  of  story-telling  more  closely,  and  had  learnt, 
among  other  things,  to  subordinate  his  interesting 
information  a  little  more  to  his  narrative,  but  the  story 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  lovers  of  sport  and  adventure  in 
savage  lands. 

"  England's  Peril."    By  William  Lc  Queux.    London  : 
White  and  Co.  1899. 
Mr.   Le  Queux  is  a  practised  writer  of  tales  of 
crime  and  mystery.    Practice  however  does  not  always 


make  perfect  and   Mr.  Le   Queux  would  turn  out 
better  work  if  he  gave  himself  more  time  to  develop 
what  he  devises  with  so  much  ingenuity.   For  instance, 
the  conversation  and  reflections  of  his  characters  could 
hardly  strike  him  as  life-like  did  he  remember  that  even 
in  the  most  preposterous  circumstances  his  puppets 
should  seem  to  be  real  persons.    Again,  he  must  know 
that  to  unravel  a  mystery  by  the  detailed,  and  practi- 
cally  voluntary,  confession   of  a   principal  criminal, 
though  it  may  save  labour,  is  hardly  artistic.    As  a  1 
frontispiece  Mr.  Gaston  Darbour  has  contributed  a  1 
clever  drawing  of  a  woman's  head  ;  presumably  that  of  I 
the  heroine,  an  unimaginable  lady  with  whom  we  have  |j 
no  sympathy. 

"  The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken."   By  Mrs.  Henry  1 
E.  Dudeney.    London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
In    "The   Maternity   of  Harriott   Wicken"   Mrs.  J 
Dudeney  has  produced  a  sad  and  painful  story,  pessi-  i 
mistic  if  you  will,  but  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  of  > 
observation,  and  charged  with  intense  human  interest.  II 
The  revelation  to  Harriott  of  her  unfortunate  family  ! 
history,  which  is  the  turning  point  in  her  life,  and  is  I 
followed  by  the  change  of  her  morbid  and  exaggerated  I 
emotions  from  hatred  of  to  love  for  her  idiot  child,  is  | 
one  of  several  episodes  treated  with  considerable  skill.  |' 
It  is  an  undeniably  clever  psychological  study  of  a 
victim  of  heredity,  which  would  have  lost  none  of  its 
power  by  the  omission  of  a  few  superfluous  touches  of  1 
realism  not  in  the  best  taste. 

"The  Resurrection  of  His  Grace."    By  Campbell  Rae- 
Brown.    London  :  Greening.  1899. 
This  is  a  grotesquely  improbable  story  of  an  unsuc-  ( 
cessful  endeavour  to  circumvent  a  stringent  rule  of  the 
Turf.   The  idea  of  preserving  the  Duke's  body  in  a  state 
as  nearly  resembling  life  as  possible  is  not  original,  \ 
though  it  serves  its  purpose  ;  but  readers  of  sporting 
novels,  who  usually  are  not  hard  to  please,  will  perhaps 
find  some  amusement  in  "The  Resurrection  of  His 
Grace,"  which  has  one  merit — it  is  brief. 

"  More  Methodist  Idylls."  By  Harry  Lindsay. 
London  :  Bowden.  1899. 
This  delightful  volume  of  "  More  Methodist  Idylls  " 
should  find  its  way  into  quiet  households.  Its 
sketches  of  human  love  and  self-abnegation  will  appeal 
to  simple  natures.  Very  touching  are  the  three 
chapters  included  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Wooing 
of  Blodwen." 

In  "The  Sound  of  a  Voice  that  is  Still"  (Redway) 
Mr.  Archie  Campbell  introduces  us  to  a  fantastic  Society 
of  Spiritualists  than  whom  a  more  intolerable  set  of 
bores  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Mr.  Campbell  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  he  has  unconsciously  evolved 
from  his  inner  self  the  ideas  and  characters  of  which 
his  narrative  treats,  or  whether  they  have  come  to  him 
really  from  without.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
spiritualistic  manifestations  will  no  doubt  find  enter- 
tainment in  the  "incarnations,"  "mahatmas,"  and 
"psychic  bodies,"  but  those  who  are  not  will  give  the 
novel  a  short  shrift. 

"  A  Fair  Fraud,"  by  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  (John 
Long),  is  an  invaluable  book  for  an  influenza  patient. 
The  story  is  of  the  old  type.  Its  events  and  characters 
are  the  conventional  property  of  the  novelist  pieced 
together  in  a  number  of  brightly  written,  easily  read 
pages,  over  which  a  happy  ending  hovers  from  the 
beginning. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  The  Dawn."  By  Emile  Verhaeren  ;  translated  by  Arthur 
Symons.  London  :  Duckworth. 
It  is  permissible  to  ascribe  to  the  Belgian  poets  a  common 
attribute  :  we  should  say  it  was  an  extraordinary  powei  of  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere.  The  medium  by  which  they  realise  things 
is  so  true  to  the  thing  in  itself,  that  it  produces  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  mental  mirage  in  others.  Verhaeren's  "Pawn," 
admirably  prefaced  and  translated  by  Mr,  Arthur  Symons,  is 
the  drama  of  a  mob  in  revolution.  There  arc  three  leaders  ; 
Hainaux  represents  the  wordy  shifty  agitator,  not  without  good 
instincts,  but  whose  resources  are  summed  up  in  a  desire  to 
assassinate,  and  who  is  himself  shaken  between  vainglory, 
cowardice  and  remorse.   Lc  Breux— by  some  error  his  name  is 
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■omitted  in  the  list  of  dramatis  persona: — is  the  man  of  firm 
commonsense. 

"  Herenien  is  that  wonderful  and  sacred  thing 
That  lives,  beyond  the  shadow  of  this  hour, 
Already  in  the  future,  which  he  touches." 

From  Rome,  through  Paris,  down  to  a  harmless  uproar  in  an 
English  political  meeting,  a  mob  is  recognisably  the  same  thing  ; 
it  is  like  an  atmospheric  disturbance  endowed  with  speech, 
a  blind  instinct  and  emotion  that  is  absolutely  brainless. 
"We  don't  know  what  we  want,  now  that  we  want  it  all 
"together,"  cries  one  from  the  "  groups " — for  so  Verhaeren 
shapes  the  palpitating  changes  of  the  composite  but  inorganic 
.crowd.  Into  the  midst  of  this  volcanic  eruption  against  injus- 
tice, he  brings  the  beautiful  and  sustaining  poem  of  the  love 
between  Herenien  and  his  wife  ;  and  again,  from  the  inchoate 
mass,  with  the  same  glowing  imagination  he  cuts  steady  images 
of  distinct  personalities.  Into  the  shaken  atmosphere  of  revolt, 
the  death  of  Herenien  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  falls  as  a 
relief.  Though  the  pages  terminate  in  peace,  and  the  rout  of 
tyranny,  one  retreats  for  a  sense  of  stability  upon  this  main 
phenomenon  of  nature,  the  lasting  mystery  of  death.  To  say 
that,  is  only  to  say  that  the  insight  of  the  poet  is  sound,  and 
reflects  the  nature  of  things.  A  cheaper  art  would  have  spared 
us  this  ultimate  truth  and  left  the  mind  apprehensive  in  the  midst 
of  triumph.  But  no  one  will  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  best  of 
the  Belgian  poets  that  they  flatter  and  falsify  emotion  ;  it  is, 
-on  the  contrary,  their  aim,  as  it  is  the  value  of  their  work,  to 
insist  upon,  to  strike,  and  own  to,  profounder  laws  than  art,  as 
yet,  has  touched.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Symons  indicates,  by 
illustrations  from  his  poems,  the  advance  of  M.  Verhaeren's 
mind  out  of  naturalism  into  symbolism.  That  there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  the  two  schools,  no  student  of  literature 
and  no  student  of  human  nature  can  doubt ;  standing  towards 
^each  other,  in  their  barest  manifestations,  in  an  antagonistic 
light,  a  minuter  study  and  more  prolonged  examination  will 
reveal  in  this  apparent  opposition  simply  the  relative  positions 
of  root  and  flower. 

"  Queen's  College."  By  J.  H.  Gray,  M.A.  "  Downing  College." 
By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pettit  Stevens,  M.A.,  LL.M.  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  College  Histories.  London  : 
Robinson.  1899. 

The  authors  of  these  volumes  have  performed  their  tasks 
with  ingenuity.  Mr.  Gray  has  compressed  into  299  pages  the 
-story  of  an  illustrious  foundation  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
heroic  wife  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  while  Mr.  Pettit  Stevens  has  so 
expanded  his  somewhat  meagre  material  as  to  make  a  readable 
volume  of  276  pages.  It  appears  impossible  to  pursue  any 
system  save  that  of  Procrustes  in  the  publication  of  the  series. 
It  is  as  if  two  competent  writers  were  bidden  to  provide  the 
histories  of  Egypt  and  the  Congo  Free  State  in  companion 
, 'volumes.  Queen's  is  a  small  college  with  a  great  history. 
Founded  by  "Anjou's  heroine"  three  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  wars  which  wrought  her  ruin,  it  has  never  lacked  historic 
associations.  In  Tudor  times  it  had  the  wise  and  saintly  Fisher 
for  one  of  its  masters.  Its  crowning  glory  for  all  time  is  that  it 
was  chosen  as  his  residence  by  Erasmus,  who  composed  there 
•his  editions  of  S.  Jerome  and  the  New  Testament.  The 
President  suffered  for  his  loyalty  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
among  its  sons  there  have  never  been  wanting  worthy  upholders 
of  its  best  traditions.  Downing  may  have  a  future  as  illustrious 
but,  as  the  historian  must  record  the  past,  Mr.  Stevens  has  to 
spread  his  butter  thinly  on  an  unconscionable  amount  of  dry 
bread.  The  exploits  of  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  in  his 
earlier  years  may  afford  keen  pleasure  to  young  Wales,  but  at 
/present  they  have  not  attained  to  historic  value.  It  is  hardly 
the  function  of  the  Academic  Clio  to  note  that  Lord  Justice 
•Collins'  clerk  returned  on  his  chief's  appointment  to  the  Bench 
"  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  large  briefs."  It  reads  more  like  the 
by-the-way  story  of  the  evening  journal.  The  historian  further 
records  the  interesting  fact  that  "about  the  sixties  some  of  the 
.-Previous  Examination  work  was  undertaken  by  dons  of  Down- 
ing." In  support  of  this  assertion  he  appeals  to  "  Horace  at 
Athens,"  but  was  Sir  George  Trevelyan  recording  an  historical 
event,  or  was  he  poking  fun  at  a  certain  seminary  of  sound 
learning  when  he  wrote  the  lines  in  question  ? 

"Funafuti,  or  Three  Months  on  a  Coral  Island  :  an  Unscientific 
Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition."  By  Mrs.  Edgeworth- 
David.    London  :  Murray.  1899. 

A  coral  island  should  only  be  described  in  poetry  or  at  the  least 
in  sentimental  prose,  which  is  the  superior  of  blank  verse.  A 
scientific  expedition  is  necessarily  unpoetical  and  Mrs.  David's 
description,  though  unscientific,  is  unsentimental.  To  begin 
with,  many  illusions  are  shattered  by  the  discovery  of  mission- 
aries on  a  coral  island.  Mrs.  David  humbly  expresses  the  hope 
that,  if  her  book  serves  no  other  purpose,  it  may  "  perhaps 
be  indirectly  the  cause  of  securing  a  medical  missionary  for 
the  island  of  Funafuti."  Her  account  of  missionary  enterprise 
there  is  far  from  inspiring.  This  is  how  the  apostles  of 
Christianity  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  Funafuti  :  "The  pastor 
in  charge  stood  up  in  front  of  a  rough  little  table  that  served 
for    a    reading-desk,    and    which    I    noticed    had  some 


kind  of  vessels  on  it  covered  with  a  soiled  sheet  of 
once  white  calico.  He  addressed  his  flock  briefly  :  then  he 
raised  the  grimy  cover,  and  revealed  a  sight  which  filled 
me  with  horror.  The  taro  (which  was  to  take  the  place  of 
bread)  was  placed  on  two  soiled  enamelled  plates;  the  cocoa- 
nut  juice  (which  took  the  place  of  wine)  was  in  a  brown  crockery 
teapot  with  broken  lid  and  spout,  and  the  cups  were  just  two 
common  German  beer  glasses  with  their  metal  tops  broken. 
Nothing  was  clean  and  nothing  was  whole,"  The  book  is  a 
rough  account  of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  a  party  of 
Australians  to  verify  Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
coral-reefs  and  atolls.  The  machinery  broke  down  and  no 
useful  results  were  obtained.  Mrs.  David's  book  only  records 
trivial  experiences  in  a  flippant  strain  and  is  neither  interesting 
nor  even  amusing.  The  natives  she  observed  had  been  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  missionary  enterprise  to  be  natural, 
and  her  own  colonial  prejudices  evidently  disqualified  her  for 
intelligent  observation.  The  only  deducible  conclusion  is  that 
missionaries  are  not  fair  exponents  of  European  civilisation  in 
Funafuti. 

"  Through  the  Storm  :  Pictures  of  Life  in  Armenia."  By  Avetis 
Nazarbek,  translated  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton,  with  a  prefatory 
note  by  Professor  F.  York  Powell    London  :  Murray.  1899. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  little  misleading.  The  series 
of  pictures  describes  not  the  normal  life,  the  humdrum  daily 
jog-trot  of  an  Armenian  peasant's  existence,  but  life  as  it  was  in 
the  stirring  years  1894,  1895  an<i  1896.  It  is  a  rather  belated 
contribution  to  a  great  controversy.  To-day  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  Armenian  massacres  as  belonging  to  ancient  history. 
M.  Nazarbek's  faithful  portrayal  of  those  times  of  storm 
and  stress  rouse  much  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  an  ordinary 
historical  novel.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  novel-reader 
the  book  will  appear  to  be  wanting  in  light  and  shade  and  to  be 
deplorably  lacking  in  humour.  When  however  we  bear  in 
mind  by  whom  it  is  written  we  shall  make  allowance  for  the 
deficiency,  and  cheerfully  recognise  that  M.  Nazarbek  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  series  of  moving  and  interesting  sketches 
of  a  period  of  Armenian  life  in  which  as  an  Armenian  he  sees 
little  but  tragedy.  M.  Nazarbek  is  the  editor  of  a  revolutionary 
periodical  published  in  London,  which  has  done  immense  harm 
to  the  Armenian  cause  in  this  country.  In  this  book  he  has  been 
faithful  to  his  revolutionary  methods.  He  has  given  us  facts 
and  sensations,  has  shown  us  the  Armenians  as  sheep,  the 
Turks  as  butchers,  but  has  not  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  produce  that  sudden  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  deplored  by  all  humane  people.  Whilst  therefore 
his  sketches  will  be  eagerly  read  by  persons  who  like  to  have 
their  feelings  harrowed,  they  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
Armenian  affairs.  Seeing  that  M.  Nazarbek  is  a  refugee  and 
was  not  in  Armenia  during  the  massacres,  his  sketches  are 
remarkably  accurate. 

"The  Story  of  the  British  Race."    By  J.  Munro.  London: 
George  Newnes.  1899. 

The  story  of  the  British  race  in  Mr.  Munro's  hands  resolves 
itself  into  a  series  of  diatribes  against  scholars,  critics, 
historians,  and  archaeologists,  varied  with  violent  panegyrics 
of  Scotchmen  and  Scotland.  The  author's  virulence  increases 
as  he  proceeds  and  he  finally  "  runs  amok"  among  all  who 
have  dared  to  speak  of  the  Keltic  fringe  or  the  Keltic  influence 
in  literature.  The  worst  of  all  this  higher  criticism  with  its 
supposed  scientific  data  is  that  its  conjectures  seem  infinitely 
wilder  than  the  received  theories  it  attempts  to  displace. 
Nations  have  an  individuality  whatever  anthropologists  may 
say  and  climate  plays,  we  fancy,  a  far  greater  role  in  race 
evolution  than  some  of  them  are  willing  to  allow. 

"The  Works  of  Shakespeare."     Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford. 
London :  Macmillan.  1899. 

Shakespeare  editions  are  almost  as  numerous  as  publishers. 
Easy  as  it  is  to  secure  a  "  Shakespeare  "  in  one  volume  or  in 
many,  there  yet  seems  to  be  a  welcome  for  every  new  comer. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  are  now  adding  his  works  in  ten  volumes  to 
their  Eversley  series.  Four  volumes  have  already  been  pub- 
lished. The  edition  is  being  edited  and  annotated  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Herford,  and  is  designed  for  the  cultured  reader  who 
does  not  aim  at  becoming  a  Shakespeare  professor  or  examinee. 
The  Eversley  Shakespeare  will  form  a  notable  addition  to 
libraries  not  already  in  possession  of  a  respectable  edition  of 
the  bard's  works. 

How  Napoleon  III.  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
armament of  Europe  by  means  of  a  Peace  Conference  in  1863, 
and  again  in  1870,  is  the  theme  of  an  interesting  paper  by  M. 
Albert  Pingaud  in  the  "Revue  de  Paris"  for  15  May.  It  had 
ever  been  the  Emperor's  dream  to  have  perpetual  peace;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Italy  no  other  Power  could  be  persuaded  to 
fall  in  with  his  proposals  and  plans.  England,  through  Lord 
John  Russell,  replied  that  "a  Congress  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute,"  and  that  to 
Europe  "  it  would  be  a  source  of  further  strife  ; "  while  Germany, 
Russia  and  Austria  sent  conditional  and  evasive  answers  that 
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put  the  light  of  Napoleon's  scheme  entirely  out.  Early  in  1870 
he  renewed  his  propositions  to  Prussia  through  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  Bismarck's  reply  was 
firm  and  terse.  The  Prussian  Army,  he  said,  was  too  difficult 
an  institution  to  touch,  and  had  frontiers  (open  to  invasion  on 
all  sides) ,  to  protect.  "  La  Prusse  n'est  pas  une  nation 
conquerante,"  he  concluded.  And  six  months  later  war 
broke  out. 

"Cameos  from  English  History."    The  Eighteenth  Century 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."    Ninth  Series. 
London :  Macmillan.  1899. 
For  those  who  like  or  need  their  history  brief,  pointed,  and 
anecdotal,  or  desire  agreeable  reminders  of  historical  studies 
long  forgotten,  there  is  probably  no  other  series  like  Miss 
Yonge's  clear-cut  "  Cameos."    The  present  volume— a  remark- 
able production  for  a  lady  of  76  with  so  busy  a  record  as  Miss 
Yonge's— contains    chapters    dealing   with    leading  events 
between  1730  and  1795,  a  period  just  now  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion. 


THE  MILES  AND  METHUEN  OLD  MASTERS. 

Last  Saturday's  sale  at  Christie's — when  the  few  pictures  by 
old  masters  bought  in  at  the  Leigh  Court  sale  of  1884  and  the 
old  pictures  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Methuen  came  under  the 
hammer— was  in  many  respects  of  considerable  interest.    It  is 
a  constant  "lament"  that  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  School 
do  not  to-day  appeal  to  collectors  as  they  did  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago.    But  the  fact  is,  genuine  examples  only  occur 
for  sale  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.    Good  old  copies  of 
every  master  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  and  very  many 
of  these  were  purchased  as— and  at  the  price  of— originals  by 
uncritical  collectors  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.     It  is 
therefore  perfectly  absurd  and  misleading  to  compare  the  prices 
paid  with  those  now  realised  for  these  old  copies.  Of  the  score  of 
pictures  with  great  names  from  Leigh  Court,  only  three  were  indis- 
putably genuine— the  Rubenses.  And  of  these  the  "Holy  Family" 
is  of  the  highest  quality,  it  realised  8,300  guineas  as  against 
5,000  guineas  at  which  it  was  bought  in  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
great  size  of  the  splendidly  vigorous  "Conversion  of  Saul"— 8  ft. 
by  11}  ft— told  against  it,  for  few  collectors  to-day  have  accom- 
modation for  gallery  pictures  of  this  dimension  ;  it,  however, 
realised  1,950  guineas,  at  which  amount  also  the  "  Woman 
Taken  in  Adultery  "  was  knocked  down.    These  two  pictures 
were  bought  in  at  the  1884  sale  at  3,300  guineas  and  1,700 
guineas  respectively.     The   Methuen  pictures  were  mostly 
"mentioned  by  Dr.  Waagen  "—an  amiable  but  quite  unreliable 
critic  who  came  to  England  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  ap- 
parently with  a  fixed   determination  to  admire  and  praise 
everything  he  saw  in  the  shape  of  old  masters.    He  even 
highly  eulogised  our  country  inns  of  that  period,  which  shows 
the  extraordinary  capacity  of  his  powers  of  eulogy.    One  of 
the  choicest  in  the  collection,  an  example  of  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  was  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment  by  Lord  Methuen. 
The  portrait  of  himself  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  painted  for 
the  Ricci  Gallery,  Florence,  and  is  one  of  the  many  capital 
pictures  brought  home  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sanford  :  it  realised 
890  guineas.    The  "  Holy  Family  "  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  brought 
680  guineas,  and  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  of  the  even 
rarer  master  Gentile  da  Fabriano  brought  560  guineas  and  has 
gone  to  Paris.    In  some  respects  the  little  example  of  J.  de 
Mabuse  was  the  most  interesting  in  the  sale  :  it  comprises 
portraits  of  the  children  of  Henry  VII.,  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales,  Henry  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  and  Margaret  who 
married  the  King  of  Scotland— a  picture  of  great  historic 
interest,  and  cheap  at  530  guineas. 

The  miscellaneous  properties  included  in  the  same  day's  sale 
comprised  two  very  fine  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  a  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  m  black  dress  and  cloak,  and  the  companion  of  a 
lady  in  black  dress  and  large  white  cuffs  :  both  are  dated  1648, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible— yet  it  is  we  believe  a  fact — that 
these  portraits  changed  hands  not  long  ago  at  about  ^50  each 
—they  now  realised  3,000  guineas  and  2,000  guineas  respectively. 
The  several  examples  of  Romney  were  not  of  a  high  order,  but 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Francis  Newbery,  a  substantial  and  not 
very  attractive  looking  person  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  sold  for 
[,650  guineas— a  sum  far  beyond  any  reasonable  anticipation. 
Kaebums  pretty  little  portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  white  muslin 
dress  seated  in  a  landscape  brought  1,900  guineas- an  unusual 
price  for  a  work  by  this  master;  and  the  Hoppner  portrait  of 
a  lady,  said  to  represent  Harriet  Westbrook,  Shelley's  first 
wife,  went  for  1,380  guineas,  also  an  excellent  price.  There 
were  a  few  pictures  of  minor  Dutch  artists,  notably  one  each  of 
leniers  and  W.  van  Mieris,  both  of  which  have  considerably 
advanced  111  price  since  they  were  last  in  the  sale-room. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  capital  example  of  I'etcr 
Nasmyth,  a  mountainous  river  scene  in  Wales,  with  a  bridge, 
dated  1830,  7C0  guineas. 
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NOTES. 

The  Queen's  eightieth  birthday  is  an  event  which 
suggests  stimulating  thoughts,  and  has  called  forth  an 
outburst  of  feeling  more  gratifying  from  its  unanimity 
than  its  mode  of  expression.  For  it  is  given  to  few  to 
express  themselves  well  on  occasions  of  joy  and  mourn- 
ing, and  even  poets  laureate  have  been  known  to 
descend  to  banality  in  a  birthday  ode.  It  is  hard  to 
suffer  the  deluge  of  drivel  that  has  been  flowing  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  during  the  last  week,  though 
we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  how  much 
worse  the  American  papers  would  be  if  they  had  a 
Queen's  birthday  of  their  own  to  write  about.  Perhaps 
the  best  written  tributes  of  congratulation  have  come 
from  the  Continent,  where  the  Queen's  experience  and 
ability  as  a  stateswoman  are  fully  appreciated.  Our 
Sovereign's  life  is  indeed  an  almost  absolute  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 

Although  no  official  assurance  to  that  effect  has  been 
received,  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  French 
press  that  the  French  Government  will  support  Great 
Britain's  demand  for  concessions  to  the  Uitlanders. 
France  is  interested  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
Uitlanders,  though  not,  of  course,  so  deeply  as  England. 
In  the  debate  on  the  franchise  in  the  Raad  the  terms 
"Englishman"  and  "enemy"  were  used  apparently 
as  coincident  terms.  The  diplomatic  assistance  of 
France,  therefore,  would  be  very  valuable,  and  would 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Boers  that  the  question 
of  the  Uitlanders'  rights  is  a  European  as  well  as  a 
British  one. 

The  "  Times  "  seems  bent  on  making  mischief 
between  England  and  Russia  over  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. Is  it  really  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
English  higher  journalism  to  describe  a  formal  diplo- 
matic assurance  given  by  Count  Muravieff  to  our 
Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  as  "characteristic," 
thereby  implying  that  it  is  a  lie?  Even  if  the  news  be 
confirmed  that  M.  de  Giers  has  told  the  Tsung  li-Yamen 
that  the  railway  to  Peking  will  be  made  whether  the 
Chinese  like  it  or  not,  Russia  is  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  agreement  we  have  signed.  It  is  merely 
feminine  to  call  names  now.  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  English  institutions  from  which  one  might  expect 
most  stability,  Consols  and  the  "Times,"  are  the  two 
most  sensitive  to  every  breath  of  danger. 


"  The  gentleman  at  the  door,"  always  a  figure  at  the 
public  meeting,  was  simply  splendid  at  Lord  Rosebery's 
Carshalton  gathering — he  fulfilled,  in  fact,  the  part  of 
the  Greek  chorus.  When  Lord  Rosebery  asked  his 
audience,  in  a  dreamy  dilettante  way,  What  is  the  real 
advantage  of  being  well  off?  the  gentleman  at  the 
door  bawled  out,  "  You  know  it  well,  my  Lord."  After 
reading  Lord  Rosebery's  little  homily  about  the  exag- 
gerated advantages  of  wealth,  we  felt  inclined  to  say, 
"  Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant."  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  said,  that  a  man  can  only  eat  one  dinner, 
wear  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  ride  one  horse — at  a  time 
Lord  Rosebery  might  have  been  reminded.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  a  short 
time  ago  ;  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's  mouth  the  saying 
had  some,  though  not  much,  meaning,  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  a  man  who  really  does  not  care  what  he  wears, 
eats,  or  drinks,  and  who  does  not  know  whether  his 
brougham  is  drawn  by  a  pur  sang  or  a  mule.  But 
Lord  Rosebery  is  an  Epicurean,  who  lives  every  day  of 
his  life,  and  from  his  lips  this  kind  of  moralising  is 
downright,  unadulterated  cant. 

Mr.  Morley's  description  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
Lydney  speech  as  "  a  dark  horse  in  a  loose  box"  was 
witty,  and,  considering  the  provocation  he  has  received, 
quite  justified.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  far  more  accurate 
historian  than  Lord  Rosebery,  and  he  was  quite  right 
in  pointing  out  that  "  as  before  1886  "  is  nonsense. 
For  the  Liberal  Party  was  quite  as  much  divided  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Election  in  1885  as  it  is  to-day. 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  course  steamed  off  to  Norway  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  fight.  But  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Goschen  led  a  regular  crusade  against  the 
predatory  Radicalism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  the 
"Times"  denounced  as  a  kind  of  enemy  of  society. 
Mr.  Morley's  weakness  as  a  statesman  is  that  he  fastens 
on  some  small  point,  such  as  the  throwing  of  the 
Mahdi's  body  into  the  Nile,  or  an  anonymous  letter 
from  some  young  pioneer  at  Bulawayo,  and  makes  it 
the  ground  for  a  serious  diatribe. 

Amongst  the  amiable  nonsense  that  is  being  written 
about  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  the  humanising  of  war  by  the  better 
protection  of  private  property  afloat  and  on  land,  and 
by  discouraging  the  invention  of  more  and  more 
destructive  weapons.  The  objects  of  the  Conference 
are,  we  presume,  to  prevent  war  being  made  at  all,  or, 
if  that  be  impossible,  then  to  bring  the  war  to  as  speedy 
a  close  as  possible.    But  the  humanising  of  war,  as  it 
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is  called,  would  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  The 
way  to  stop  war  is  to  make  it  so  expensive  and  so 
horrible  that  nations  will  think  several  times  before 
going  into  it,  and  when  in  it  will  be  anxious  to  get  out. 
One  of  the  greatest  terrors  of  war,  for  instance,  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Continent  is  the  invasion  of  their  homes 
by  foreign  soldiers,  and  the  enormous  destruction  of 
private  property.  But  if  by  international  rules  you 
make  it  impossible  to  reduce  a  garrison  by  famine,  and 
you  compel  the  invader  to  destroy  nothing  on  his 
march,  if  in  a  word  you  reduce  war  to  an  exciting  game 
of  polo,  from  which  the  spectators  suffer  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
see  a  revival  of  the  long  wars  of  former  times. 

The  period  of  suspense  in  Finland  appears  to  be 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Tsar's 
Government  will  have  either  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
made  a  mistake  or  to  take  some  step  to  render  its 
usurpation  effective.  After  over  three  months'  minute 
examination  of  the  Russian  proposals  for  arbitrarily 
quadrupling  the  Finnish  army  and  levying  an  additional 
annual  contribution  of  ten  million  marks  for  the  Russian 
army — all  by  way  of  proving  the  Tsar's  devotion  to 
peace  and  disarmament — the  Committee  of  the  Finnish 
Diet  have  this  week  agreed  on  a  report  definitely 
rejecting  the  scheme  as  unconstitutional  in  form  and 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country. 
Finland  is  prepared  to  submit  to  any  increase  in  its 
armed  force  that  may  be  reasonably  necessary.  The 
Diet  suggests  a  doubling  of  the  numbers,  but  it  insists 
that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  in  constitutional 
form,  and  that  any  alteration  in  the  Military  Law  of 
1878  except  by  "the  concurrent  decision  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Diet "  is  illegal  and  void. 

Meantime,  in  order  no  doubt  to  feel  his  way,  the  Tsar 
has  decided  to  send  his  uncle  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
to  "  inspect  the  garrisons  "  from  Viborg  to  Uleaborg. 
The  Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being  at  once 
the  ablest  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  and  as  General  Bobrikoff,  the  Governor-General 
of  Finland,  was  his  tool  in  the  comparatively  easy  task 
of  crushing  out  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  provinces  a  year  or  two  ago, 
he  no  doubt  hopes  to  find  the  paths  made  straight  for 
him  at  Helsingfors.  But  the  Finlanders  are  a  tougher 
and  more  determined  race  than  the  Livonians  and 
Esthonians  and  the  petty  German  squirearchy  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  it  is  still  believed  that  Russia  will 
hesitate  before  treating  Europe  to  the  open  scandal  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  with  the  Finnish  people,  and 
that  solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  armaments 
in  the  very  hour  when  the  Tsar  was  calling  a  Peace 
Conference. 

The  rescript  concerning  the  desirability  of  putting  an 
end  to  penal  banishment  to  Siberia  is  no  news  to  those 
who  have  known  what  was  going  on  in  Russian  official 
circles.  With  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  isolation 
and  seclusion  of  Siberia  are  at  an  end.  The  escape  of 
prisoners,  well  supplied  as  they  often  are  with  money, 
would  become  too  easy,  and  besides  the  recurrent 
famines  in  Great  Russia  have  proved  the  necessity  of 
finding  fresh  ground  for  the  settlement  of  Russian 
peasants,  seeing  that  even  the  rich  "  black  earth"  is 
ceasing  to  respond  to  the  primitive  methods  of  tillage 
by  the  mujik.  As  regards  Siberia,  Western  European 
opinion  tends  to  rush  to  extremes.  At  one  time  we 
heard  of  it  as  a  vast  frozen  torture-house  where  life 
was  barely  maintainable.  Recently  we  have  been  told 
that  it  may  become  another  Canada,  the  home  of  fifty 
million  prosperous  farmers.  The  latter  tale  is  as  absurd 
an  exaggeration  as  was  the  former.  The  best 
expert  Russian  opinion  is  that  there  is  still  room  in 
Siberia  for  seven  or  eight  million  settlers,  and  that  will 
nol  do  much  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  hundred 
million  of  Russians  if  migration  to  any  great  extent  be 
found  necessary. 

Already  M.  Blanc,  the  Prefct  de  Police,  is  planning 
precautions  against  the  brawls  that  are  bound  to  take 
place  after  the  Cour  de  Cassation's  verdict.  His  men, 
never  tender,  will  have  full  license  to  act  as  they  like  ; 


as  on  former  occasions,  their  brutal  insolence  and  zeal 
will  aggravate  the  danger  of  the  situation.  A  crowd 
excites  them.  They  charge,  seize,  strike,  arrest.  The 
gentlest  are  hurried  off  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
where  they  are  charged  with  uttering  seditious  cries  and 
detained  all  night.  Touching  is  it  to  see  a  mild  little 
bourgeois  marched  through  the  streets,  tearfully  pro- 
claiming his  innocence,  loudly  deploring  his  fate. 
Ladies  sometimes  follow.  Everyone  suffers.  No  one 
is  safe.  Nor  is  this  the  only  brawl  M.  Blanc  will  have 
to  deal  with.  M.  De>oulede's  trial,  now  near,  will  see 
the  ferocious  members  of  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes  about, 
delivering,  perhaps,  revolutionary  speeches  from  a  heap 
of  stones.  More  severe  measures  must  be  taken  when 
Marchand  returns.    M.  Blanc  is  bewildered,  and  busy. 

Paris  without  postmen  was  described  by  its  good- 
natured  people  as  "  bizarre  "  and  "  drole."  The  humour 
of  the  situation  at  once  amused  them.  Amiable  philo- 
sophers, they  laughed  at  that  lack  of  letters  with  a 
heartiness  that  would  have  amazed  and  horrified  the 
practical  Englishman,  and — laughed  again  when 
soldiers,  each  guided  by  a  sergent  de  ville,  delivered 
their  correspondence  and  cleared  the  boxes  with  clumsy 
zeal.  Letters  went  wrong  ;  papers  never  came.  Wits 
drew  pictures  of  a  bonfire  consuming  the  enormous 
collection  of  correspondence  that  had  accumulated  at 
the  General  Post.  Only  the  banks,  Bourse,  and  Bon 
Marche  complained.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
kinder  of  the  postmen  to  have  prepared  Paris  for  their 
plot ;  but  being  the  worst-paid  officials  in  the  State, 
they  may  be  forgiven  their  want  of  delicacy  and  con- 
sideration. It  has  not  got  them  what  they  desired  ; 
they  have  returned  to  their  duties  without  increase  of 
pay.  But  their  resignation  is  only  temporary.  Unless 
their  wages  are  raised,  Paris  without  letters  will  soon 
be  "  bizarre  "  and  "  drole  "  again. 

Senor  Sagasta,  after  losing  caste  in  modern  Spain — 
already  a  difficult  feat — is  now  discredited  even  with  the 
Spanish  Liberal  party.  That  perspicuous  group  has  at 
last  discovered,  what  had  long  been  obvious  to  most  of 
us,  that,  like  one  of  Mr.  Lowell's  characters,  he  always 
owed  allegiance  to  one  party  only,  and  that  party  him- 
self. His  former  adherents,  realising  that  he  can  never 
again  introduce  them  to  office,  dwell  bitterly  upon  the 
supremacy  he  ever  accorded  to  his  personal  interests, 
upon  the  lack  of  principle  which  characterised  his 
policy,  and  upon  the  cynical  way  in  which  he  lately 
compromised  their  future.  He  it  was  who  selected 
Senor  Silvela  as  his  successor,  tacitly  facilitated  a  Con- 
servative reaction,  and  relegated  Spanish  Liberalism  to 
an  obscurity  scarcely  surpassed  by  its  British  equivalent. 
There  have  been  times  when,  like  Stambulov,  Bismarck, 
Tricoupis  or  Gladstone,  he  concentrated  the  aspirations 
of  a  zealous  majority.  Almost  are  we  persuaded  to 
coin  a  new  proverb  and  say  that  professional  Liberals 
never  prosper.  He  is  now  out  of  the  running  and  it 
becomes  interesting  to  observe  the  development  of 
Radical  ideas  in  Spain.  Senor  Castelar's  death  may 
not  materially  modify  the  position.  Castelar  had  become 
a  name  rather  than  a  force,  but  he  has  disappeared  at  a 
moment  when  the  absence  of  the  restraints  of  Sagasta's 
Whiggery  will  give  freer  play  to  democracy  in  Spain. 

The  German  minority  in  Austria  is  making  a  last 
desperate  stand  against  overwhelming  Slavs.  Now  for 
many  years  it  has  been  on  the  down-grade  and  its 
arrogant  attempt  to  make  of  Austria  a  German  State, 
to  consolidate  a  spiritual  and  political  union  with  the 
orthodox  Teuton,  has  been  admitted  to  be  unpatriotic. 
The  programme  put  forward  on  the  20th  of  May  embodies 
the  utmost  limits  of  German  aspiration.  Alliance  with 
Germany  is  insisted  upon  and  will  no  doubt  continue, 
but  subjection  to  Germany  will  meet  with  sturdy 
resistance.  Without  the  famous  fourteenth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  for  absolutism  in 
the  event  of  a  deadlock,  the  Government  o1  Austria 
would  often  come  to  a  quandary,  but  as  il  is  patience 
and  tact  may  be  expected  to  stave  off  disaster,  at  any 
rate  until  a  demise  of  the  C  rown. 

The  situation  in  Belgium  is  arousing  unnecessary 
anxiety.    It  is  true  that  the  new  Franchise  Bill  has 
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excited  vehement  opposition  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  even  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  Left 
— Bara,  Lejeune,  Montefiore,  &c. — are  allying  them- 
selves with  the  apostles  of  disorder  for  a  terrific  bout  of 
obstruction.  But  the  King  has  an  ample  majority  in 
both  Houses  and,  if  he  will  but  remain  firm,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  carrying  his  point.  Nor  need  he 
fear  the  menaces  of  revolution,  which  have  not  been 
spared  him,  for  the  high  Tory  party  has  already  mani- 
fested its  strength  and  devotion  many  a  time  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  may  give  way 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  that  M.  Vanderpeereboom 
will  in  that  case  be  succeeded  by  M.  de  Naeyer,  who 
has  not  received  the  appointment  which  had  been  anti- 
cipated for  him  in  the  Congo  State.  This  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  deplorable  concession  and  a  step  downhill, 
which  no  advocate  of  authority  will  encourage. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  artisans  for 
engine-room  artificers  in  the  Royal  Navy,  while  those 
who  have  entered  desire  an  improved  position.  It 
appears  that  no  provision  exists  by  which  a  select  few 
of  these  men  can  rise  to  officers'  rank  and  become 
engineers.  May  not  this  deter  many  from  adopting  a 
career  which  otherwise  appeals  to  them  ?  Promotion 
from  the  ranks  has  long  prevailed  in  the  Army,  and  to 
the  ordinary  individual  it  is  not  clear  why  the  same 
privilege  should  not  be  accorded  to  the  Navy.  Of 
course  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  two  services  differ 
considerably,  but  the  progress  of  education  has  ren- 
dered possible  a  measure  to  which  serious  objections 
existed  thirty  years  ago.  The  door  of  advancement  should 
be  sufficiently  open  to  allow  seamen  and  artisans  to 
become  commissioned  officers  under  regulations  which 
will  ensure  admittance  to  desirable  candidates  only. 
Such  a  custom  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  French 
Navy.  At  any  rate  we  do  not  find  there  continual  agi- 
tation, and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  quarter-deck — 
like  the  field  marshal's  baton  —  can  be  attained  by 
meritorious  conduct  and  special  capacity. 

In  comparing  the  sea  power  of  Rome  with  that  of  the 
British  Empire  to-day,  Mr.  Marshall  hit  upon  a  wholly 
happy  idea  for  his  lecture  before  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution.  The  power  of  Rome,  unlike  that 
of  some  other  great  empires  of  antiquity,  was  an 
enduring  one.  Then  as  now  colonies  could  not  be 
acquired  or  held  without  a  strong  navy — a  fact  sharply 
emphasised  when  our  weakness  in  American  waters  led 
to  Cornwallis  being  caught  in  the  trap  at  Yorktown. 
Rome  did  not  expand  till  she  began  to  take  lessons  in 
naval  warfare  during  the  first  Punic  war.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  second  she  had  learnt  the  art,  and  the 
presence  of  her  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  was  largely 
responsible  for  Hannibal's  selection  of  the  laborious 
route  by  which  he  advanced  upon  Italy. 

Now  that  the  Viceroy  and  his  fellow-thinkers  have 
gone  to  Simla,  Calcutta  has  awakened  to  a  new  interest. 
An  ingenious  Sanyasi  or  religious  ascetic  has  startled 
the  Hindu  community  by  producing  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Kali  with  a  pair  of  arms  in  excess  of  the 
liberal  allowance  of  four  hitherto  enjoyed  by  her  in 
Bengal.  Her  spouse  Siva  has  been  similarly  promoted 
and  enjoys  a  second  pair.  The  novelty  has  caught  on 
and  is  reported  to  attract  large  crowds.  This  distinctly 
ritualistic  movement  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  roused 
the  opposition  of  the  orthodox.  We  may  however 
before  long  hear  of  a  Hindu  Kensit  and  a  crusade  which 
will  end  in  police  intervention  and  the  usual  questions 
in  the  House. 

Any  new  facility  for  mining  enterprise  in  India  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
mineral  wealth  in  the  country  waiting  the  application  of 
capital.  Explorers  however  would  be  wise  to  await 
some  further  details  before  commencing  a  stampede 
eastward.  India  is  no  Klondyke  or  Coolgardie  where 
the  first  arrivals  can  peg  out  claims  and  forthwith  sit 
down  to  work  them.  In  theory  the  mineral  rights 
belong  to  the  State  as  proprietor  in  chief  of  all  the  land. 


But  this  simple  principle  is  complicated  by  the  rights 
and  claims  of  the  agrarian  landholders  which  exist 
nearly  everywhere  and  the  prospector  has  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  them.  Possibly  the  new  rules  which 
Reut^r  announces  may  give  fresh  facilities  for  enterprise 
in  tl  direction.  Possibly  also  they  may  be  confined  to 
the  comparatively  small  areas  in  which  the  State  is  sole 
proprietor. 

The  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society, 
to  give  its  full  title  to  what  is  colloquially  termed  the 
"  Bath  and  West,"  found  a  fitting  home  at  Exeter  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  recent  Somersetshire  show 
was  regarded  as  likely  to  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  Bath  and  West,  as  many  of  the  exhibits  were  at 
both,  but  at  Exeter  several  of  the  previous  awards  were 
reversed.  The  handsome  "rubies,"  as  the  red  Devon 
cattle  are  termed,  were  naturally  strong,  most  of  the 
best  known  breeders  being  represented  ;  but  other 
breeds  of  cattle  were  not  so  much  in  evidence.  The 
classes  for  Shire  horses  were  rather  uneven  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Lord  Rothschild  and  Lord  Llangattock  were 
among  the  prize-winners  shows  that  there  were  some 
good  horses  in  competition.  Light  horses  are  bred 
fairly  extensively  in  the  West,  and  the  hunters  and  hacks 
were  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  above  it  in  point  of 
numerical  strength.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there 
is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  agricultural  societies 
to  encourage  such  industries  as  butter-making,  shoeing, 
shearing,  and  milking. 

The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  representing  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  and  the 
Federation  of  Working  Men's  Social  Clubs,  two  organ- 
isations that  comprise  nearly  all  the  important  working 
men's  clubs  of  London,  is  interesting,  and  should 
have  some  weight.  It  suggests  reforms  in  the 
management  of  hospitals,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
better  organisation  of  out-patient  departments,  and 
asks  for  some  principle  of  co-operation  between 
hospitals  and  provident  dispensaries.  The  Hospital 
Saturday  Fund  is  put  forward  as  specially  worthy  of 
the  support  of  working  men's  clubs.  The  fund, 
apparently,  has  offered  special  facilities  to  the  Club  and 
Institute  Union  and  the  Federation  in  the  way  of  repre- 
sentation on  its  committee  and  special  terms  with  rela- 
tion to  hospital  and  convalescent  home  letters  and 
surgical  appliances.  The  conferences  have  proved  such 
a  success  that  they  will  be  resumed  next  autumn, 
when  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  population  of 
London  will  be  taken  up. 

If  the  management  of  the  Friendly  Societies  is  not 
wiser  than  are  their  opinions  on  Old  Age  Pensions  there 
is  a  ready  explanation  of  some  of  the  shortcomings  they 
have  been  discussing  at  their  recent  conferences.  A 
plenteous  lack  of  wisdom  has  characterised  them 
and  they  have  contributed  nothing  of  value  to  the 
questions  at  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  oppos- 
ing one  of  the  most  practicable  schemes  hitherto 
devised,  and  their  opposition  is  due  to  a  completely 
illusory  idea  that  by  taking  Friendly  Society  member- 
ship as  a  test  of  thrift  precedent  to  the  granting  of 
pensions  their  proper  business  would  be  interfered  with 
by  Government  in  some  mysterious  manner.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  speech  to  the  Oddfellows  only 
repeats  what  we  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago  as  to  the 
fallacy  of  this  view.  Their  action  so  far  not  only 
shows  a  want  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  own 
interests  but  is  an  injustice  to  the  people  whom  they 
should  desire  to  assist  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  "the  Eights''  at 
Oxford  was  the  poor  quality  of  the  rowing  of  the  crews 
in  general  and  of  the  Balliol  crew  in  particular.  New- 
College  and  Magdalen  had  some  close  races,  but  they 
were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  head  boats  of  the 
last  few  years.  Balliol  had  five  of  the  University  crew, 
and  great  things  were  expected  of  them  ;  but  although 
they  could  paddle  well  their  performance  in  the  races 
was  extremely  feeble.  Of  the  others  Worcester  who 
made  five  bumps  were  the  best.  The  art  of  applying 
the  weight  at  the   beginning  of  the  stroke  and  of 
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working  hard  with  the  legs  seems  to  be  rapidly  dis- 
appearing on  the  Isis. 

The  curt  announcement  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  of 
Wednesday  that  its  Sunday  issue  would  be  discontinued 
was  no  surprise.  Like  its  predecessor  in  self-extinction, 
the  Sunday  "  Daily  Mail,"  it  was  all  along  superfluous. 
Any  credit  which  it  might  gain  by  publishing  good 
news  would  be  so  much  taken  from  the  interest  of 
Monday's  paper.  And  it  was  quickly  discovered  that 
the  revenue  from  advertisements  was  not  increased  on 
the  week :  the  same  total  was  divided  among  seven 
instead  of  six  days.  Any  hope  of  profit,  therefore, 
turned  on  the  sale  being  so  enormous  as  to  make  all  the 
expenses  except  those  of  paper  and  ink  and  agents' 
commission  only  a  nominal  item  in  the  account.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  newspapers  actually 
bought  was  far  below  the  least  sanguine  computation. 
The  distribution  was  not  only  costly  :  it  was  defective  ; 
and  it  could  not  be  appreciably  improved.  How  did  it 
happen  that  sharp  men  of  business  like  Sir  Edward 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  fell  into  so  great 
an  error  ?  Probably  they  were  so  proud  of  the  weekly 
magazines  which  they  chose  to  call  daily  papers  that 
they  thought  the  supply  would  create  the  demand. 
Well,  we  all  make  mistakes  ;  and  the  wisest  man  is  the 
one  who  repents  most  quickly. 

We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  decision  of  the  S. 
Paul's  Decoration  Committee  as  announced  by  a  Press 
agency.  Writing  shortly  before  this,  Canon  Scott 
Holland  begged  for  some  breathing  space  from  the 
bombardment  of  protest  which  he,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chapter,  has  undergone.  The  request  would  have 
been  more  reasonable  if  the  authorities  on  their  side 
had  observed  the  terms  of  a  perfect  armistice.  Even 
now,  so  far  from  the  pause  for  consideration  being 
effective,  the  disfigurement  of  the  third  section  is  being 
completed,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  that  this  was  going 
on  that  multiplied  and  intensified  the  outcry.  We  have 
evidence  at  last,  in  the  decision  not  to  attack  for  the 
present  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  dome,  that  our 
protests  have  had  some  effect,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
harry  needlessly  either  the  Dean  or  Sir  William  Rich- 
mond, who  it  appears  is  ill  in  Spain.  We  only  beg 
breathing  space  for  Wren,  before  all  traces  of  his 
design  are  obliterated,  and  due  consideration  of  the 
unanimous  decision  of  expert  opinion  against  those 
decorations. 

Lord  Esher  was  a  robust  type  of  the  great  common- 
sense  lawyer  as  opposed  to  the  hair-splitting  pedant. 
He  was  indeed  impatient  of  technicalities  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  knowledge  of  commercial  cases  was  so  vast  and 
accurate  that  without  referring  to  authorities  he  rapidly 
disposed  of  the  most  complicated  cases  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  was  supposed  by 
the  profession  to  have  a  weakness  for  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the 
truth,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  valued  others 
upon  their  merits,  and  sympathised  with  the  struggles 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  it  was  the  late  Lord 
Esher.  He  was  intolerant  of  intellectual  pretension, 
but  he  was  very  kind  to  patient  merit.  He  interrupted 
counsel  a  good  deal,  but  then  he  despatched  business. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
judges  never  interrupt,  the  business  is  sometimes  five 
years  in  arrear. 

Blue-books  are  seldom  attractive  reading,  but  they 
who  have  toiled  through  the  "  Indian  Summer  "  (for  a 
Laureate's  official  productions  are  after  all  a  kind  of 
blue-book)  must  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
thai  it  may  be  only  a  premature  edition.  The  "  Madri- 
gal's "  history  has  shown  us  that,  at  any  rate  when  our 
Poe1  Laureate  is  out  of  England,  we  may  always  hope 
for  something  other  than  what  appears  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  second  state  of  the  "  Madrigal  "  master- 
piece was  certainly  preferable  to  the  former ;  it  was 
more  grammatical  and  had  not  got  the  year  of  the 
Queen  9  reign  wrotig.  But  perhaps  we  are  judging  by 
a  false  standard  ;  may  be  court  poets  have  their  place, 
as  had  court  jesters. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

THE  British  Public,  anxious  not  to  be  unduly 
worried  over  its  politics  if  it  can  help  it,  seems 
to  be  again  preparing  to  go  comfortably  to  sleep 
over  South  Africa.  The  excitement,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  up  over  the  Transvaal  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  dying  out  again  ;  and  the  general  impression 
appears  to  be  that  everything  is  about  to  adjust  itself 
quite  satisfactorily  in  that  "  still-vext "  region.  The 
forthcoming  meeting  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and 
President  Kruger  is  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  for  this 
revival  of  optimism — which,  by  the  way,  the  Market 
does  not  seem  to  share  either  in  London  or  Paris. 
Sir  Alfred  is  skilful,  adroit,  conciliatory  and  firm  ; 
the  President  is  no  fool,  and  he  must  begin 
to  see  by  this  time  lhat  his  No  Surrender  game 
has  been  played  quite  long  enough  for  safety. 
Between  them,  these  two  very  able  men  will  surely 
hit  off  some  arrangement  which  will  keep  those 
persistent  Uitlanders  quiet,  relieve  a  worried  Colonial 
Office  of  the  worst  of  its  troubles,  and  liberate  the 
conscientious  elector  from  further  anxiety.  Even  if  the 
whole  question  is  not  definitely  and  finally  solved  in  the 
next  fortnight,  the  way  will  be  paved  for  a  compromise, 
which  aided  by  patience  and  the  vis  medicatrix  of  time 
will  eventually  put  matters  right.  If  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing impression,  it  seems  to  us  altogether  too 
sanguine,  and  we  should  ,not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  nation  will  have  another  disagreeable  awaken- 
ing before  long.  The  South  African  question  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  difficulties  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  the  solvitur  ambulando  method.  As  a  rule 
we  have  no  great  belief  in  political  surgery  of  the 
drastic  kind.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  do  the  patient 
more  good  by  rest  and  tonics  than  by  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  cautery.  But  in  South  Africa  we  have  carried 
our  preference  for  the  passive  treatment  too  far.  We 
have  constantly  been  trying  to  leave  things  alone,  and 
constantly  failed.  Most  of  our  mistakes  in  that  quarter 
of  the  earth  have  arisen  from  our  reluctance  to  bestir 
ourselves  and  adopt  a  definite,  active  policy  in  time. 
We  wait  and  drift,  as  we  did  over  Cetewayo,  over  the 
Transvaal  annexation,  over  the  conventions,  and  over 
the  Uitlander  ferment  in  1895,  till  it  is  too  late,  and 
something  has  happened,  and  we  are  forced  to  move  in 
a  hurry,  and  with  unnecessary  violence.  We  hope 
we  are  not  about  to  repeat  the  familiar  process.  But 
if  we  allow  the  present  crisis  to  evaporate,  with  nothing 
effected,  in  a  cloud  of  delusions,  we  shall  probably  do 
so.  We  may  take  it  that  such  is  not  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  on  this  occasion. 
But  if  they  are  to  bring  the  business  to  a  satisfactory 
solution,  there  may  be  some  more  unwelcome  action 
before  us  than  our  optimists  quite  realise. 

For  what  is  that  situation  ?  The  Uitlanders,  having 
failed  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances  by  negotia- 
tion with  Pretoria,  now  appeal  to  the  Queen,  as  Suzerain 
of  all  South  Africa,  to  set  them  right.  Their  petition  is 
received  by  the  Queen's  representative,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
have  stated  publicly  that  the  Johannesburg  demands 
are  reasonable  and  fair.  Moreover  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
has  accepted  President  Steyn's  invitation  to  meet  Mr. 
Kruger,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  latter  can 
make  any  propositions  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  recommend  to  the  Uitlanders  for  acceptance.  But 
what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Mr.  Kruger  has  no 
proposals  to  make,  after  all  ?  This  is  a  contingency 
which  is  really  not  unlikely  to  happen.  The  President 
has,  so  far,  only  produced  a  franchise  proposal  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain— with  everybody  else  who  under- 
stands the  matter — considers  a  mere  sham.  A  nine 
years'  qualification  for  one  Raad,  not  retrospective,  and 
subject  to  any  changes  in  the  law  which  might  be 
made  in  the  meanwhile,  is  an  offensive  mockery. 
Yet  even  this  beggarly  concession  has  not  been 
accepted  by  Mr.  Kruger's  legislature.  The  news- 
papers on  Wednesday  contained  a  lull  report  of 
the  debate  in  the  Raad  the  previous  day,  as  transmitted] 
in  detail,  for  once  in  a  way  without  curtailment  or 
modification,  by  the  Government  censor.  This  unac 
customed  liberality  was  obviously  dictated  by  a  desire 
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to  let  the  world  see  what  difficulties  a  reforming-  Presi- 
dent has  to  contend  with  at  home.  The  Old  Boer 
Party  was  played  for  all  it  was  worth.  Never  was 
there  such  a  collection  of  pig-headed  obstructives. 
The  President's  mild  suggestion  to  let  in  a  few  more 
burghers  was  treated  with  derision,  and  he — "Oom 
Paul  "  himself —  was  accused  of  being  a  partisan 
of  the  English.  In  the  end,  the  Raad  decided 
to  take  the  Government  proposals  into  con- 
sideration "at  the  next  ordinary  session" — 
that  is  to  say,  a  twelvemonth  hence.  Now  if  Mr. 
Kruger  goes  to  meet  the  High  Commissioner,  with  a 
blank  negative  to  all  positive  proposals,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised.  We  need  not  inquire  how  or  why  this 
conveniently  obstinate  Stalwart  party  was  so  season- 
ably unmuzzled.  Their  speeches  and  resolutions  may 
furnish  the  astute  old  President  with  just  the  kind  of 
argument  that  seems  specious.  "  You  ask  me  to  grant 
a  genuine  franchise,"  he  may  say.  "  But  what  can  I 
do?  I  suggest  a  half-hearted  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  once 
revolt  and  refuse  to  listen  to  me.  My  burghers  will 
not  hear  of  it — at  any  rate,  for  a  year.  So  we  had 
better  talk  of  something  else — dynamite  for  instance,  on 
which  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  meet  your  mining  friends." 
Of  course,  if  that  were  to  be  Mr.  Kruger's  line,  the 
Conference  would  be  simply  abortive.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  would  have  to  declare  that  the  civil  disabilities 
of  the  Uitlanders  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question  : 
if  Mr.  Kruger  cannot  see  his  way  to  remove  them  there 
is  no  use  to  discuss  the  minor  issues,  which  could  all  be 
settled  without  much  difficulty,  once  the  great  standing 
grievance  of  the  settlers  is  placed  in  the  way  of  removal. 
If  the  President  still  holds  to  his  non  possumus,  what 
is  there  left  for  Sir  Alfred  Milner  but  to  go  back  to 
Capetown,  leaving  matters  where  he  found  them? 

It  needs  no  demonstration  that  this  is  not  exactly  a 
course  of  procedure  that  would  add  to  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  Great  Britain.  To  all  South  African  eyes  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Empire  has  once  more  received  a 
rebuff  from  the  Government  of  the  Republic.  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner  would  have  travelled 
to  Bloemfontein  to  beg  from  President  Kruger  some 
necessary  concessions  for  British  subjects,  only  to  be 
coolly  informed  that  his  Honour  is  sorry  he  cannot 
oblige  !  It  seems  obviously  impossible  that  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  will  put  himself  in  the  way  of  tamely  acquiescing 
in  this  rebuff;  and  we  must  assume  that  the  High 
Commissioner  will  go  to  the  Orange  Free  State  armed 
with  definite  and  stringent  instructions.  If  the  inter- 
view leads  to  nothing,  the  situation  will  be  worse  than 
ever,  and  we  shall  have  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
sustaining  needless  humiliation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must 
know  this  ;  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  we  may  be  sure,  knows 
it  very  well.  The  High  Commissioner  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  make  him- 
self the  recipient  of  Mr.  Kruger's  refusal.  The  time 
has  come  when  he  should  be  able  to  present  the  Presi- 
dent with — we  will  not  say  an  ultimatum — but  with 
certain  definite  alternatives,  one  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  expects  to  see  carried  into  effect. 
He  may  say  to  Mr.  Kruger  :  In  the  interests  of  South 
African  peace  and  good  order,  the  Paramount  Power 
requires  you  either  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  Rand,  or 
to  admit  the  Uitlanders  to  the  full  suffrage  with,  say,  a 
five  years'  residential  suffrage.  You  may  adopt  which 
arrangement  you  like  ;  but  one  or  the  other  we  must 
ask  you  to  take  ;  and  without  further  discussion,  we 
shall  request  you  to  give  us  your  definite  answer  by  such 
and  such  a  specified  date. 

If  this  line  is  not  taken,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment once  more  retires  tranquilly  before  Boer  opposi- 
tion, we  have  the  old  situation  :  the  Pretoria  oligarchy 
and  the  enormous  Uitlander  majority,  seething  with  dis- 
content and  anger,  left  face  to  face  again.  But  if  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  has  actively  interposed  in  the 
matter  during  the  past  few  months.  If  it  did  not  mean  to 
insist  on  obtaining  burgher  rights  for  the  Rand  popu- 
lation, it  should  have  left  the  mining  magnates  to 
settle  with  Pretoria.  The  Lippert-Rouliot  negotiations 
v/ere  broken  off,  because  the  capitalist  representatives 
refused  to  accept  the  industrial  reforms  they  require 
without  also  gaining  political  equality  for  the  general 


body  of  Rand  residents.  If  they  had  been  clearly 
informed  that  they  had  no  support  to  expect  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  they  could  have  come 
to  their  bargain  with  the  Executive,  and  rested 
perforce  content  with  such  electoral  concessions 
as  Mr.  Kruger  may  have  been  disposed  to  grant.  For 
the  Colonial  Office  to  have  intervened  at  all  without 
intervening  effectually,  merely  intensifies  all  the  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  Uitlanders 
should  begin  to  feel,  as  they  did  after  the  utter  falsifica- 
tion of  the  hopes,  raised  by  the  Queen's  representatives 
when  they  surrendered  their  rifles  in  January  1896,  that 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  do  nothing  but  disarm 
them  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  it  had  better  leave 
them  alone  altogether.  The  Bloemfontein  Conference 
had  far  better  not  be  held,  if  it  is  to  result  only  in 
another  futile  Imperial  remonstrance  and  another  exhi- 
bition of  Boer  arrogance. 


PEACE  AND  RUMOURS  OF  PEACE. 

THE  diplomatic  picnic  which  has  been  inaugurated  so 
merrily  at  the  "  House  of  Bosh,"  will  scarce  merit 
serious  attention  from  us  either  here  or  hereafter,  but  the 
subject  of  peace  has  occupied  many  minds  before  enter- 
ing that  of  the  Tsar,  and  is  always  academically 
interesting,  like  predestination,  flying  machines,  or,  let 
us  say,  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  world.  We  may  there- 
fore permit  ourselves  a  few  plain  reflections  quite  apart 
from  the  credibility  of  His  Majesty's  belief  in  the  millen- 
nium and  from  his  new  proverb,  Si  vis  bellum,  para 
pacem.  Human  or  national  nature  is  an  effective 
barrier  to  any  immediate  prospect  of  beating  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  we  may  safely  ask  :  What 
peace,  so  long  as  the  armaments  of  all  the  Russias 
continue  to  be  augmented  ?  Of  the  favourite  schemes 
two  are  capable  of  reasonable  discussion,  and  we  may 
set  them  up  as  Aunts  Sally.  The  first  follows  a  legal, 
the  other  a  duellist's  analogy.  It  is  claimed  that  an 
international  tribunal  might  be  erected  with  plenary 
powers  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  It 
would  most  resemble  a  parliament  engaged  upon  the 
trial  of  election  petitions,  in  which  case  party  and 
individual  prejudices  usually  outweigh  right  and  justice. 
Or  it  would  consist  of  mere  arbitrators,  who  would 
probably  be  partisans  and,  if  loyal  to  their  clients, 
would  never  agree.  Really  impartial  judges  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible  of  discovery,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive seems  a  trial  in  which  the  jury  should  sit  on  the 
bench  as  well  as  in  the  box,  wear  counsel's  wigs, 
invent  a  code  in  the  course  of  a  sitting,  subordinate 
equity  to  the  prejudices  of  iniquity,  and  exaggerate 
the  obiter  dicta  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  utmost 
ideal  is  an  appeal  to  the  Captains-Regent  of  San  Marino, 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  or  others  with  equally  sexless  minds,  for 
judgments  which  neither  their  independence  nor 
their  authority  would  render  respectable.  And  what 
sanction  could  such  judgments  command  for  their 
enforcing?  Having  bought  your  Swiss  President  or 
bullied  your  Captain-Regent,  how  will  you  enable 
the  poor  man  to  execute  his  verdict  or  his  prisoner  ?  One 
pleasant  proposal  is  that,  beside  the  international  court, 
we  shall  start  an  international  police.  Each  constable 
state  would  don  the  livery  of  the  peace-dummy  and 
would  wield  its  baton,  break  pates,  clap  on  handcuffs, 
and  cry  "havock"  throughout  the  world  with  breathless 
zeal.  But  this  notion  of  regarding  nations  as  indi- 
viduals and  placing  them  under  their  own  corporate 
jurisdiction,  if  pushed  to  a  logical  conclusion,  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  the  absurd.  If  we  are  to  have  law- 
courts  and  policemen,  we  must  have  prisons  or  at 
least  punishments,  and  we  should  have  workhouses, 
reformatories,  educational  establishments,  and  even 
lunatic  asylums  also.  Argentina  would  be  sent 
to  a  sponging-house,  Greece  be  pronounced  non 
compos  mentis,  the  United  States  flogged  for  brawling- 
and  lynching,  France  fined  a  colony  or  two  for 
outrage  aux  mceurs,  Germany  confined  to  a  fortress, 
and  Italy  subjected  to  the  tutelage  of  a  family  council 
for  extravagance.  Really,  the  proposed  millennium 
does  not  merit  serious  criticism.  Its  very  enthusiasts 
have  already  buried  it  in  ridicule  by  the  absurdities  of 
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their  advocacy.  An  "  eminent  professor  of  international 
law,"  interviewed  by  the  correspondent  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, revealed  the  details  of  a  code,  "  well  considered 
and  carefully  drawn  up  by  eminent  jurists,"  and  among 
its  provisions  we  remark  one  scarcely  less  ludicrous  than 
thosewhichwe  have  just  enumerated  in  jest.  "  Nations," 
quotha,  "  shall  have  the  right  to  place  any  nation  which 
causes  harm  to  others  by  the  extravagance  of  its  ex- 
penditure .  .  .  under  the  control  of  an  administrative 
council  "  !    Need  we  further  witness  ? 

The  most  hopeful  analogy  is  that  of  a  school  rather 
than  of  a  parodied  theocracy,  or  shall  we  say  eireno- 
cracy  ?  The  big  boys,  moved  by  a  soul-searching 
address  by  Dr.  Barebones  of  the  Threadneedle  Temple, 
meet  in  the  Fourth  Form  Room  and  unctuously  agree 
that  fighting,  far  from  developing  the  manliness  of  a 
hobbledehoy,  is  but  a  shocking  relic  of  barbarism. 
Accordingly  they  announce  that  any  lad  indulging  in 
fisticuffs  shall  receive  a  "jolly  good  licking."  What  is 
the  result  ?  Piping  times  perhaps  for  a  fortnight,  then 
the  proposed  castigation  of  a  favourite  offender  sets  the 
various  promoters  of  peace  by  the  ears  and,  instead  of 
isolated  conflicts,  there  is  a  general  melee.  Those  who 
call  for  a  "war  against  war"  seem  to  forget  that  it 
must  involve  real  warfare  both  in  its  inception  and  in 
the  remote  event  of  its  realisation. 

A  more  modest  analogy  is  that  of  the  duellist. 
At  present,  we  are  told,  nations  dwell  in  the  rude 
barbarism  of  the  American  bar,  where  the  first  to 
draw  his  revolver  starts  with  an  enormous  advantage. 
It  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  punctilios  of  the 
duello  and,  while  countenancing  combats  when 
properly  provoked,  to  trust  that  formality  will  prove 
the  mother  of  delay  and  the  grandmother  of  recon- 
sideration. But  nations  are  not  individuals  any  more 
than  analogies  are  arguments.  A  private  quarrel  gains 
in  decency  by  deliberation  and  may  sometimes  be 
appeased,  but  the  differences  between  peoples  or  races 
are  on  quite  another  plane.  As  well  might  we  con- 
struct a  code  for  the  bull-ring  on  the  strength  of  an 
experience  of  ratting.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  war  is 
declared  out  of  mere  petulance,  and  the  nomination  of 
any  number  of  courts  of  honour  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  avert  strife  when  honour  or  existence  was  at  stake. 
Given  two  nations  whose  development  is  only  possible 
at  the  expense  of  each  other  and  an  eventual  conflict  is 
inevitable.  As  analogies  seem  the  order  of  the  day,  let 
us  take  that  of  two  young  trees  at  close  quarters  in  a 
shrubbery.  Either  one  must  be  destroyed  or  the  growth 
of  both  will  be  stunted.  No  doubt  arbitration  might 
decide  that,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  prejudiced  parties, 
one  of  two  countries  was  the  more  deserving  of  life,  but 
is  it  likely  that  the  other  would  acquiesce  tamely  in  a 
sentence  of  death  ?  The  analogy  of  the  common 
convict  only  serves  to  explode  the  whole  machinery  of 
analogies  between  individuals  and  states. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  For 
the  sake  of  argument  we  will  borrow  the  methods 
of  Euclid  and  say  :  Let  it  be  possible  that  universal 
peace  can  be  enforced.  The  result  would  be  to  petrify 
the  present  status  quo,  both  territorial  and  dynastic, 
unless  the  prodigious  task  of  revising  it  were  undertaken 
as  a  preliminary,  in  which  case  peace  might  be  regarded 
as  adjourned  sine  die.  As  for  the  present  status  quo, 
there  are  few  people  indeed  who  would  welcome  its  per- 
manence. Many  would  protest  against  France  being 
doomed  to  remain  a  corrupt  republic  for  ever,  against  a 
final  burial  of  the  hopes  of  Polish  patriots,  against  the 
retention  of  Schleswig,  Elsass,  Bosnia,  and  a  hundred 
other  territories  by  their  present  holders.  Even  though 
the  various  questions  could  all  be  settled  to-day,  new 
developments  would  soon  breed  new  grievances;  inter- 
national litigation  would  become  chronic.  The  bar- 
barism of  chivalry  would  at  best  be  superseded  by  the 
pettifogging  of  a  sharp  attorney. 


s.  PAUL'S:  AN  ARMISTICE. 

THE  Decoration  Committee  met  on  Monday  15th 
and  a  communication  appeared  in  the  papers  of 
Thursday  25th  purporting  to  give  their  decision  to  the 
public.    This  decision  is  to  remove  the  stencilling,  to 


complete  the  panelling  of  the  third  section,  and  to  leave 
the  fourth  for  the  present  untouched.  We  judge  that 
their  hope  is  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme  minus  the  stencilling.  Let  us  assure 
them  at  once  that  they  are  mistaken  if  they  think  such  a 
compromise  will  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  scheme. 
We  have  insisted  from  the  first  on  the  unreality  of 
the  concession  about  the  stencilling  ;  the  glass  panels 
are  still  more  offensive,  still  more  destructive  of  all 
dignity  of  effect ;  if  the  committee  is  not  yet  convinced 
of  this  very  obvious  fact  the  battle  must  begin  again. 
The  architects'  memorial  is  conclusive  as  to  the  weight 
of  instructed  opinion  on  this  point;  professional  etiquette 
has  not  prevented  the  late  surveyor  of  the  fabric 
Mr.  Penrose  from  joining  with  the  soundest 
and  most  brilliant  of  our  architects  in  condemn- 
ing these  trivial  ornaments.  It  is  not,  be  it 
observed,  a  question  of  Byzantine  or  not-Byzantine, 
Renaissance  or  not-Renaissance,  but  of  glaring  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  a  designer  to  understand  and 
respect  the  forms  and  spaces  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  Nothing  will  be  satisfactory  short  of  clearing 
away  the  whole  decorations  under  the  dome  (letter- 
ing, stencilling,  and  glass  panels),  and  filling  in  again 
the  stone  when  it  has  been  cut  away.  Moreover  we 
hope  there  will  be  no  talk  of  Sir  W.  Richmond's  con- 
tinuing, in  a  modified  form,  his  scheme  for  the  dome 
or  the  rest  of  the  church.  He  has  filled  the 
choir  with  his  work.  That  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough.  Not  an  inch  more  of  Wren's  work  should 
be  trifled  with,  and  a  surveyor  better  fitted  for  this  par- 
ticular post  than  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  ought  to  be 
appointed. 

While  stating  firmly  our  objection  to  any  compromise 
we  welcome  the  action  of  the  committee  in  agreeing  to 
a  pause,  and  hope  that  the  weight  of  expert  opinion, 
unmistakably  backed  by  general  consent,  will  prevail 
through  them  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  it  must 
be  admitted  have  been  placed  in  a  difficult  position. 
They  have  understood  that  there  was  a  general  desire 
to  have  the  church  decorated.  An  enormous  sum  of 
money  has  been  subscribed  from  first  to  last  (the  history 
of  the  thing  goes  back  to  1858)  and  this  money  acts  as 
a  kind  of  glacier,  insisting  on  spending  itself.  The 
committee  has  come  to  be  a  very  amateur  committee, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  themselves  not  experts, 
could  not  very  well  judge  of  the  value  of  its  advice. 
They  would  only  be  to  blame  if,  now  that  a  strong  and 
unmistakable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject, 
they  persisted  in  a  mistaken  scheme.  A  natural  in- 
credulity may  have  led  them  to  hesitate  at  the  outset ; 
only  false  pride  could  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  frank 
avowal  of  a  mistake. 

We  trust  then  that  the  decoration  scheme  will  be 
finally  abandoned,  that  the  dome,  nave,  aisles  and 
transepts  will  be  left  plain.  It  is  the  only  safe  course, 
and  the  one  course  on  which  all  can  agree.  If  the 
committee  still  have  funds  in  hand  they  could  not 
expend  a  small  sum  better  than  in  completing  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  monument.  In  that  monument  the 
church  will  have  an  incomparable  ornament. 
Our  inquiries  about  the  model  for  the  equestrian 
figure  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  is  the  property, 
not,  as  was  supposed  at  the  Cathedral,  of  the 
Chapter,  but  of  Mr.  Stannus  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Stevens.  Mr.  Stannus,  it  appears,  has 
carefully  guarded  the  head  and  would  evidently 
welcome  and  forward  any  proposal  to  complete  his 
master's  work.  We  once  more  then  urge  this  as  a  first 
claim  on  the  decoration  funds.  Beyond  this  it  might 
be  as  well  to  clear  away  the  paint  that  still  covers  with 
a  dirty  brown  the  stonework  in  the  drum  of  the  dome, 
and  remove  at  the  same  time  the  staring  white  marble 
statues  recently  placed  in  niches  above  it.  If  money 
still  remains  let  it  be  spent,  as  so  much  of  the 
money  raised  has  already  been  well  spent,  on  music. 
The  perfect  and  frequent  performance  of  masterpieces 
<>l  sacred  music  is  the  best  form  of  interior  decoration 
modern  times  can  supply  for  Wren's  temple,  and  the 
throngs  of  willing  pilgrims  who  w  ould  come  to  listen 
under  those  quiet  vaults  would  bless  Dean  Gregory  and 
his  Chapter  not  only  for  what  they  gave  but  also  for 
what  they  had  withheld. 
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DISASTERS  AT  SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

"V"  OTWITHSTANDING  the  vast  improvement  made 
1  ^  in  all  appliances  for  ocean  navigation  since  the 
introduction  of  steam,  periodical  disasters  indicate 
either  that  the  methods  of  their  use  are  faulty  or  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  safety  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  If  we  do  not 
hear  so  often  now  of  vessels  foundering  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  leaving  a  port  never  to  be  heard  of  again, 
the  cases  of  running  on  shore  seem  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  The  explanation  probably  is  that  the 
very  facility  which  steam  affords  for  making  a  port, 
and  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  approached  at  a 
distance  which  the  sailing  ship  would  not  venture 
upon,  has  created  a  feeling  of  over-confidence.  A 
slight  error  in  calculating  the  current  or  tide  puts  the 
vessel  on  the  rocks,  while  less  frequently  it  may  be  due 
to  small  errors  of  the  compass.  Steamers  travel  from 
point  to  point  hugging  the  land,  an  excellent  plan  if 
every  precaution  be  taken.  Unfortunately  experience 
shows  that  precaution  is  too  often  wanting.  Sounding, 
formerly  a  laborious  operation  and  requiring  the  vessel 
to  be  stopped,  can  now  be  carried  out  at  high  speed 
with  an  equal  certainty  as  regards  result.  Yet  a  sure 
evidence  of  proximity  to  the  land  which  the  depth  of 
water  reveals  is  frequently  disregarded  with  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  increase  of  speed  in  modern  steamers  is  another 
element  of  danger  especially  in  narrow  waters  and 
when  fog  prevails.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Stella"  it 
clearly  caused  her  loss.  It  used  to  be  a  rule  at  sea 
that  all  vessels  should  proceed  at  a  moderate  speed  in 
a  fog.  A  speed  of  18  knots  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
sidered moderate.  Competition  and  a  reputation  for 
speed  will  often  lead  a  captain  to  find  excuses  for  a 
course  of  action  which,  without  such  a  stimulus,  his 
seamanlike  instinct  would  reject.  By  day  and  in  clear 
weather  high  speed  even  in  narrow  waters  is  not 
dangerous  ;  but  the  English  Channel  at  night,  and  in 
fogs,  is  not  the  place  for  vessels  moving  at  rates  double 
those  maintained  by  the  ocean  tramp.  It  will  probably 
become  necessary  shortly  to  have  special  regulations 
for  a  thoroughfare  which  year  by  year  becomes  more 
crowded  with  shipping.  In  any  case  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  Admiral  de  Horsey's  sailorlike 
denunciation  of  the  ignorant  and  reckless  navigation 
that  has  been  responsible  for  so  many  recent  wrecks. 

The   stranding  of  the  "Paris"  not  far  from  the 
Manacles   Rocks  where   the  "  Mohegan  "  was  ship- 
wrecked  last   October   will   no    doubt   increase  the 
demand    for    additional   lightships   and  fog-signals. 
Magnetic  attraction  in  that  particular  part  of  the  coast 
affecting  the  compasses  of  approaching  ships  is  a  theory 
often  held  to  account  for  what  is  otherwise  inexplicable 
— as  when   the   "Serpent"  was  lost — but  a  know- 
ledge of  magnetism  and  its  extremely  local  influence 
should  dispel  the  idea.    The  truth  is  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  lights  round  the  coast  will  not  counter- 
balance carelessness.    We  require  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  in   those   entrusted  with   the   lives  of 
passengers  and  crew.    Though  nothing  can  exonerate 
a  captain  who  acts  rashly  or  neglects  the  simplest 
precautions,  the  public  and  the  age  in  which  we  live 
must  share  some  of  the  blame.    In  all  matters  the  pace 
is  being  forced.    This  is  especially  so  with  travelling. 
To  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  few  hours'  less  time  assumes 
an  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  out  of  all 
fproportion  to  the  advantage  derived,  while  the  demand 
induces  competing  companies  to  look  with  leniency 
upon  practices  which  otherwise  would  be  sternly  dis- 
1  countenanced.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply 
to  any  particular   instance   but  to  ocean  navigation 
generally.      We  do  not  profess  to  explain  how  the 
I"  Paris"  leaving  Cherbourg  for  America  ran  on  shore 
Least  of  the  Lizard.    It  may  have  been  from  causes 
jbeyond  the  control  of  man,  and  if  so  we  hope  it  will  be 
I  clearly  established.  There  will  of  course  be  a  full  inquiry, 
I  but  in  the  meantime  the  due  observance  of  all  rules 
for   navigation   should   be   insisted   on     Such  rules 
{should  be  drawn  up  with  a  precision  that  would  render 
evasion  exceedingly  difficult,  and  when  an  infringement 
is  proved  the  penalty  should  be  more  commensurate 
with  the  offence — possible  consequences  being  borne  in 


mind — than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom.  It  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  entirely  remove  the  dangers  of 
travelling  at  sea,  but  more  stringent  precautions  may 
considerably  lessen  the  record  of  disaster. 


THE  PEOPLE  AT  PLAY. 

THE  recurrence  of  a  Bank  Holiday  must  always 
leave  even  the  most  fervent  admirer  of  the  popu- 
lace a  prey  to  mingled  feelings.  No  doubt  we  all 
rejoice  that  the  weary  toiler  (if  indeed  he  has  survived 
until  this  easy  age),  the  amiable  apprentice,  the  suave 
solicitor,  and  the  blithe  butcher-boy  should  be  free  to 
make  merry  with  their  friends  ;  for  one  thing,  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  a  fresh  excuse  for  discussing  the 
weather,  and  that  with  an  air  of  cheap  philanthropy. 
There  may  even  be  some  altruists  who  grudge  not  that 
they  must  spend  the  day  indoors,  fearful  lest  a  bibulous 
chorus  may  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility  ; 
who  indulge  vulgarity  and  riot  with  the  same  smile 
that  they  lavish  upon  a  spoiled  child  ;  who  gladly  suffer 
tainted  meats  and  belated  correspondence  for  the  sake 
of  the  people's  bread  and  games.  Of  such  stuff  are 
true  Friends  of  Humanity  made,  and  from  them  the 
neediest  knife-grinder  will  not  vainly  crave  his  six- 
pence. But  when  the  day  is  done  and  the  hiccoughs 
of  the  last  char-a-banc  have  died  away  upon  the  East 
wind,  there  come  a  vague  uneasiness,  a  melancholy 
searching  of  hearts  whether  or  no  the  leisure 
has  been  well  employed.  This  in  no  spirit  of 
Puritan  cant,  with  no  sour  aspiration  that,  if  men  be 
merry,  they  may  be  content  to  sing  psalms,  but  from  a 
sincere  desire  that  the  revellers  may  make  the  most  of 
their  rare  opportunities  of  revelry.  After  all,  amuse- 
ment is  an  art,  one  of  the  most  subtle,  of  the  least 
understood ;  and  we  who  appreciate  it  have  surely 
some  responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
have  not  learned  its  lessons.  Doubtless  the  question  of 
temperament  has  its  influence  :  the  modern  English- 
man is  unemotional  to  a  degree  which  makes  easily 
lachrymose  foreigners  stare  ;  he  may  take  his  pleasures 
sadly  and  yet  find  pleasure  in  his  sadness.  We  do  not 
invoke  a  comparison  with  the  strident  treble  of  the 
French  fetard,  sodden  by  weak  claret  and  water,  with 
the  guttural  growls  of  a  Rhenish  beer-garden,  or  with 
the  sparkling  ripple  of  those  bright  beings  who  dance 
the  kolo,  the  fandango  or  the  saraband.  We  eat  beef, 
we  drink  strong  ales,  we  are  ruddy  and  healthy  and 
muscular  ;  the  feminine  graces  of  the  Slav  and  the 
Latin  are  as  alien  to  us  as  the  bovine  beatitude  of  the 
Teuton.  But  within  our  limitations  we  have  ample 
verge  for  expansion.  We  have  grown  a  dour  folk  ; 
generation  by  generation  we  permit  matter  to  encroach 
more  and  more  upon  mind.  Is  it  not  high  time  to 
make  a  stand  and  deliver  our  more  joyous  selves? 

We  may  at  least  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  days  of  maypoles  and 
morris-dancers  seem  strangely  remote,  but  they  reflected 
a  temperament  which  cannot  have  vanished  entirely. 
Indeed  a  faint  flicker  of  the  old  fire  still  lingers  in  a 
few  remote  retreats  :  Flora  Day  is  even  now  kept  half 
apologetically  at  Helston,  though  only  a  sorry  remnant 
continues  to  dance  in  and  out  of  the  houses  to  the  old 
familiar  tune  ;  Royal  Oak  Day  is  still  the  occasion  for 
a  quoit-match  at  Hemingford  Gray  ;  the  famous  flitch 
of  bacon  continues  to  be  awarded  by  a  jury  of  young 
men  and  maidens  at  Dunmow.  Can  we  not  fan  the 
embers  of  such  old-world  jollity  ?  The  people  are 
ready  to  applaud  and  enjoy,  or  they  will  learn  with 
due  encouragement,  but  they  can  neither  imagine  nor 
organise  for  themselves.  They  are  degenerating  into 
mere  machines  which  turn  out  an  allotted  tale  of  work 
and  blow  off  steam  four  times  in  the  year  in  obedience 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  would  breathe  a  breath 
of  life  into  their  chains  and  wheels,  but  we  doubt  the 
capacity  of  our  lungs  for  the  task. 

Bethink  you  how  long  the  tyranny  of  uniformity  has 
reigned  supreme,  how  the  agglomeration  of  cities  has 
choked  every  gasp  of  individuality,  how  harshly  utility 
has  dealt  with  fancy,  how  colour  has  forsaken  clothes, 
how  even  scenery  has  fallen  into  a  decline.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  long  hours  of  monotony — -say,  the  manu- 
facture of  gross  upon  gross  of  cardboard  boxes  in 
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feverish  competition  with  the  relentless  march  of  a 
clock's  hands — should  leave  deep  lines  of  care  upon  the 
soul  ;  that  minds  nourished  with  snippets  or  stimulated 
by  a  theatre  of  varieties  can  find  no  appetite  for  simple, 
gentle  pleasures  :  that  men  and  women  who  have  never 
seen  the  sea  and  the  mountains  prefer  the  atmosphere 
of  a  pothouse  to  the  vigorous  breezes  of  heaven  ?  Nor 
are  our  peasantry  much  better  equipped  for  developing 
the  sense  of  enjoyment :  though  living  cheek  by  jowl 
with  nature,  in  hourly  communion  with  the  birds  and 
the  rustling  trees,  their  senses  are  blunted  by  long 
vegetation  and  they  remain  unedified.  To  these  who 
sit  in  darkness  must  we  preach  a  new  gospel  of  hedonism, 
and  slowly,  patiently,  laboriously  unfold  the  possibilities 
of  a  merrie  England. 

As  a  preliminary  to  emancipation,  we  must  agitate 
for  a  revision  of  the  holiday  system.  To  toil  and  moil 
all  day  and  every  day,  with  relief  only  taken  in  a 
quarterly  orgy,  is  about  as  reasonable  a  proceed- 
ing as  total  abstinence  all  the  year  round  varied  by 
disgusting  intemperance  at  Christmas.  What  must 
be  fostered  is  the  habit  of  finding  exhilaration  and 
relief  in  every  possible  direction  and  on  every 
possible  occasion.  As  it  is,  numberless  opportunities 
are  neglected.  The  question  of  Sunday  is  a  delicate 
one,  but,  without  irritating  the  least  Sabbatarian 
prejudice,  we  may  venture  to  urge  that  the  most  is  not 
made  of  the  weekly  respite.  A  day  of  rest  is  all 
very  well,  but  something  more  than  mere  rest  is 
required  to  relieve  the  tension  of  chronic  labour. 
The  daily  round,  the  common  task  do  not  furnish 
all  men  need  to  ask.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Puritan  Sunday  is  not  a  Christian,  nor 
even  a  Protestant,  ordinance.  True,  this  country  is 
at  last  realising  that  man  was  not  made  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  great  change  is  observable  between  the 
Sunday  of  this  generation  and  that  of  its  predecessor. 
But  whether  from  compromise  or  timidity  or  deficient 
imagination,  the  change  has  not  been  altogether  for  the 
better.  The  subject  of  the  ideal  Sunday  is  too  wide  for 
exhaustion  within  our  present  limits,  but  it  demands 
consideration  as  a  preliminary  to  the  whole  problem  of 
holidays.  At  present  we  may  be  content  to  note  and 
lament  that  the  people  have  precisely  the  holidays  they 
deserve,  and  to  meditate  missionary  enterprises,  whereby 
they  may  be  prepared  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  national 
gaiety,  whose  slumbers  have  been  so  long  protracted 
and  so  profound. 


FRANCISQUE  SARCEY. 

FRANCOIS  SARCEY,  Satane  Binet,  S.  de  Suttieres, 
Sarcey  de  Suttieres,  Sarcey,  and  Francisque  Sar- 
cey,  such  was  the  evolution  of  names  adopted  by  the 
great  critic.  Each  name  had  its  raison  d'etre  according 
to  the  period  in  which  it  was  borne  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bearer  at  that  period.  Francois  was  the 
humble  name  conferred  by  humble  parents  upon  their 
offspring  ;  Satane"  Binet,  the  pseudonym  of  the  recal- 
citrant professor  of  rhetoric  who  resigned  his  chair 
rather  than  shave  his  beard  in  obedience  to  the  ukase  of 
the  Lyc^e  authorities.  Binet  was  the  famous  wigmaker 
of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  name  has  given  the  word 
"  Binette,"  meaning  "  Phiz."  "  The  fiendish  Phiz  "  led 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Government  colleges,  and  the 
whole  system  of  secondary  education  in  France, 
and  his  scathing  sarcasm  brought  about  useful 
reforms,  in  a  country  where  nothing  kills  so 
swiftly  as  ridicule.  Then  comes  the  period  of  aristo- 
cratic pseudonyms.  Edmond  About  was  "  Valentin  de 
Que>illy,"  and  Sarcey  became  S.  de  Suttieres.  As  his 
reputation  increased,  his  name  decreased,  until  even- 
tually he  became  Francisque  Sarcey,  having  abandoned 
high-sounding  patronymics  save  the  last  syllable  of  his 
Christian  name.  At  the  same  time,  Francisque  Coppee 
became  "  Francois  Coppee,"  just  to  prove  the  modesty 
of  his  nature  !  The  critical  powers  of  Sarcey  were  dis- 
covered by  Edmond  About,  who  realised  that,  though 
his  friend  was  unable  to  write  a  successful  play,  he  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  judgment  which  he  expressed  in 
the  clearest  language.  He  introduced  him  to  the 
"  Opinion  Nationale,"  where  he  remained  until  1867 
when  Neftzer  induced  him  to  join  the  "Temps,"  with  a 
salary  of  ,£480  a  year.    For  thirty-two  years  Sarcey 


was  in  receipt  of  that  amount.    He  never  asked  for 
more,  and  more  was  never  offered  to  him.    Happy  were! 
the  London  daily  which  could  secure  the  services  of  a 
British  Sarcey  for  such  a  pittance  ! 

Sarcey's  main  object  was  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  play  he  was  describing,  to 
reconstruct  it,  just  as  the  examining  magistrate  recon-  ! 
structs  the  scene  of  a  murder  in  all  its  details,  with  a  I 
view  to  extracting  a  confession  from  the  accused,  by  I 
the  gruesome  realism  of  the  "  reconstitution  du  crime."  I 
In  his  descriptions,  "  mon  oncle  "  eschewed  all  flowers  I 
of  rhetoric  ;  he  stated  facts  as  he  had  seen  them,  and  I 
never  called  a  spade  an  agricultural  implement.    His  I 
blunt  truths  were  often  unpleasant,  but  so  keen  was  J 
his  diagnostic  power  in  judging  a  play,  that  those  he  1 
condemned  were  ever  short-lived,  while  a  prosperous  I 
future  awaited  those  of  which  he  had  approved.    He  I 
considered  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  contending  that  1 
the  vast  majority  of  his  readers  never  had  an  opportunity  I 
of  witnessing  a  play,  and  that  such  theatrophiles  should  1 
be  solaced  by  seeing  in  a  panorama  of  words  the  doings  I 
of  the  stage  they  loved  so  well.    He  therefore  addressed  I 
his  criticisms  to  an  imaginary  reader,  the  "  Abonne  de  I 
Sciteron,"   a  half-pay  officer    compelled  by  want  of  I 
means  to  reside  in  the  monotonous  provincial  town,  I 
and  unable  to  satisfy  his  play-going  propensities.    He  1 
unfolded  to   the  "  Abonnd  "    the   plot   of  the  play,  I 
described  its  telling  scenes,  pointing  out  its  possibilities  I 
or  deprecating  its  impossibilities.    He  discussed  it  from 
a  common  sense,  man-in-the-street  point  of  view,  with 
due  regard,  however,  to  the  rules  and  conventions  of 
classical    stagecraft.      Climax    and   anti-climax,  the 
unities  of  time  and    place,    and,  above   all,  human 
realism,  were  matters  that  must  be  respected.  The 
young  school  of  playwrights,  Henri  Becque,  Octave 
Mirbeau,  and  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen   (les  barbares  du 
Nord,    as    he    called    them)   met   with    no  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  Sarcey.    He  had  attacked  Dumas  fils, 
who  hoped   to  change  the  laws  of  France   by  the 
influence  of  the  stage ;  he  had  belaboured  Victorien 
Sardou's  "  excessive  ability,"  though  he  fully  recognised 
the  merits  of  "  L'Ami  des  Femmes  "  and  of  "  La  Haine." 
The  advent  of  the  pessimistic  school,  which  wilfully 
ignored  the  style  of  Scribe  and  Clairville,  filled  him 
with  indignation.    He  refused  to  accept  the  theories 
set  forth  in  "  Little  Eyolf  "  or  "The  Wild  Duck,"  and 
declared  that  though  life  was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  it 
should  not  be  deprived  of  all  their  colour.    The  dark 
clouds  of  Scandinavia  must  not  obscure  the  rays  of  Gallic 
wit,  and  unhealthy  spleen  must  be  banished  from  the 
land  of  Moliere,  of  Corneille  and  of  Racine.    The  old 
militant  spirit  which  had  withstood  the  attacks  of 
Fiorentino  and  AureMien  Scholl  was  aroused,  and  the 
"critique  national"  once  more  vacated  his  chair  of 
undisputed  authority  and  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of 
genuine,  genial  comedy.     Another   triumph  awaited 
him,  and  death  snatched  him  from  the  highest  rung  of 
the  ladder  of  criticism. 

The  personality  of  the  man  commanded  affection  ; 
he  was  indeed  an  uncle  to  all,  generous,  upright  and 
unpurchasable.  His  purse  provided  the  fees  of  many  a 
poor  student  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  the  trembling 
debutante  in  a  small  part  was  as  kindly  noticed  by  the 
great  critic  as  the  leading  lady  of  European  renown. 
He  made  more  stars  than  any  man,  for  when  Sarcey 
commented  favourably  upon  the  work  of  a  beginner, 
managers  vied  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lucky  artist. 
No  sordid  motive  ever  guided  his  opinion,  no  influence 
could  make  him  abdicate  his  right  of  expressing  his 
conviction.  His  bonhomie  and  his  modesty  were 
known  to  all.  Hachette  wanted  to  publish  his  criti- 
cisms in  book  form,  and  make  of  them  an  enduring 
work,  like  the  "  Lundis "  of  Sainte-Beuve,  but  he 
declined,  saying  that  they  were  full  of  mistakes,  for  all 
of  which  he  had  not  yet  atoned,  and  that  besides  his 
criticisms  were  not  entitled  to  outlive  the  works  which 
they  had  analysed. 

Wit  was  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
Francisque  Sarcey.  He  showed  it  quite  recently,  when 
"Plus  que  Reine "  of  Bergerat "  was  produced  by 
Coquelin.  The  play  did  not  meet  with  his  approval  ; 
Coquelin  was  severely  handled  by  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  answer  Sarcey  in  the  "  Figaro."  His  indictment 
however,  mainly  consisted  of  attacks  upon  the  critic, 
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based  on  details  of  scenery  that  had  not  been  ac- 
curately described.  For  instance,  Sarcey  had  stated 
that  Madame  Harding's  dog  was  a  King  Charles, 
whereas  it  was  a  Skye-terrier.  The  following  Monday, 
"  mon  oncle  "  explained  in  his  feuilleton  that  he  had 
investigated  the  matter,  and  from  all  he  could  learn  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dog  in  question 
was  not  a  King  Charles,  nor  yet  a  terrier,  but  merely  a 
dog.  He  added  that  when  Coquelin  played  Thermidor 
Sarcey  was  called  the  national  critic,  when  he  produced 
Cyrano  Sarcey  became  a  genius,  but  when  he  imper- 
sonated Napoleon  in  "  Plus  que  Reine  "  the  genius  was 
turned  a  dotard.  "  I  only  hope  that  M.  Coquelin  will 
henceforth  produce  none  but  good  creations  ;  I  ask  him 
to  do  so,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  for  mine  !  " 

As  a  lecturer  Sarcey  met  with  great  success  ;  crowded 
audiences  listened  eagerly  to  his  simple,  unaffected  ex- 
position of  his  subject,  and  felt  the  same  charm  in 
listening  to  him  that  was  common  to  all  who  had  that 
privilege  in  private  life.  His  book  "  Le  Siege  de  Paris  " 
is  the  work  of  a  patriotic  impressionist  who  lived 
through  that  terrible  period,  but  the  theatre  absorbed 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  found  but  little  time  for 
the  treatment  of  other  subjects.  Every  night  he  went 
to  the  play,  every  day  he  wrote  about  the  play,  save 
the  last  three  days  of  his  life  ;  he  silenced  his  enemies, 
and  made  hosts  of  friends,  besides  creating  a  large 
reading  "  clientele"  to  whom  Sunday  was  not  Sunday 
without  Sarcey's  feuilleton.  He  helped  the  poor  and 
the  weak,  he  took  no  favour  from  the  rich  or  the 
powerful,  his  judgment  seldom  failed  him,  and  when  it 
did  he  was  the  first  to  say  so.  Sarcey  was  the  "  Bayard  " 
of  French  critics. 


THE  HISTORICAL  VICISSITUDES  OF  THE 
CHURCHWARDEN. 

TUT  E  is  (so  far  as  modern  statutes  permit  him  to 
survive)  the  creation  of  two  facts  in  the  mediaeval 
history  of  his  race.  Enthusiastic  Church  lovers  above 
all  nations  in  Western  Christendom  were  the  old 
English  folk,  wherefore  they  took  it  upon  their  shoulders 
to  provide  the  ornaments  of  divine  worship  and  service, 
and  to  repair  the  naves  of  their  parish  churches  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  City  of  London)  of  the  chancels 
in  addition.  This  was  the  laudable  custom  of  England, 
which  the  Canonists  and  the  King's  judges  held  must 
be  enforced,  and  from  it  grew  our  parish  and  vestry 
and  churchwardens. 

If  undutiful  parochiani  or  parishioners  shall  fail  to 
observe  the  custom  according  to  the  mind  of  Holy 
Church,  Mister  Archdeacon  (in  the  middle  ages  archi- 
diaconal  functions  meant  the  bishop's  troublesome  and 
disagreeable  duties)  will  threaten  excommunication  : 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  each  parish  shall 
have  its  two  good  men  and  true  to  make  terms  for  them 
with  this  official  of  an  ecclesiastical  inland  revenue 
department.  So  the  parishioners  chose  their  men, 
whom  they  will  call  Church  Reeves,  and  Mister  Arch- 
deacon (who  admits  them  to  office)  will  describe  as 
procuratores  (proctors)  ecclesiae.  As  their  powers 
develop  these  parish  representatives  become  to  the 
fifteenth-century  judges  and  Canonists,  the  guardiani 
ecclesias,  gardiens  d'eglise,  wardens  of  the  goods  and 
lights  of  the  Church,  wardens  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  sixteenth  century 
dawns  the  name  and  office  of  churchwarden  indicate 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  temporal  estates 
in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  office,  which  after  the 
Reformation  comes  into  ill-omened  prominence.  Ever 
since  the  Albigensian  heresy  startled  the  repose  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  the  authorities  seek  information  of 
heretics  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  which,  they  half 
suspect,  have  occasioned  them.  Good  S.  Edmund  consti- 
tutes that  in  each  rural  deanery  two  men  be  chosen 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  to  tell  to  the 
archbishop  or  his  official  the  tale  of  the  lay  folks'  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics.  Unquestion- 
ably our  sidesman  (synodsman),  who  exists  to-day  in 
some  parishes  as  the  faint  understudy  of  the  church- 
warden, was  once  upon  a  time  the  delator  of  the 
heretical  and  profane  to  synods  episcopal  and  provincial, 
but  in  time  this  office  of  inquiry  and  delation  naturally 


falls  to  the  churchwarden,  and  him  the  Canons  of  1603. 
style  also  the  questman. 

When  the  guardian  of  the  Church  first  looms  clear 
before  our  eyes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  holds  no 
sinecure.  Wycliffite  sermons  and  tracts  notwithstand- 
ing, Church  expenses  are  steadily  growing,  and  he  must 
exact  from  his  fellow-parishioners  the  wherewithal  not 
merely  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  but  for  the  vest- 
ments, the  missal,  the  images,  the  pyx,  the  Rogation- 
tide  banners,  and  other  ornaments  and  paraphernalia 
which  the  archiepiscopal  constitution  has  enjoined. 
And  the  archdeacon's  eye  is  ever  on  him  and  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  will  assuredly  fall  on  his  head, 
if  the  parochial  money,  which  may  have  touched  his 
palm,  has  not  been  properly  expended ;  nay,  but  for  old 
Lyndwood's  good-natured  way  of  laying  down  the  law, 
perhaps  the  bolt  would  have  fallen,  even  when  the 
parishioners  had  paid  him  nothing.  But  he  has  burdens 
and  troubles  apart  from  laws  ecclesiastical.  The  parish 
church  is  the  village  club  of  the  later  middle  age, 
and  the  patronal  day  of  the  Church  and  the  festival  days 
of  its  guilds  call  for  a  parish  circus.  Then  it  falls  to 
the  warden's  lot  to  provide  the  minstrels  and  the  lights, 
and  to  make  arrangements  at  the  tavern.  So  that 
altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  poor 
warden  to  raise  and  he  or  she  (for  the  Canon  Law  here 
made  no  distinction  of  sex)  must  find  it  in  the  manner 
most  suitable  to  parochial  opinion — that  is  by  a  Church 
Ale.  At  first  Holy  Church  resorts  to  the  tavern  : 
later,  at  least  in  the  larger  parishes,  ambitions  spring 
up,  respectability  intervenes,  and  our  wardens  build 
their  church  house  and  their  brew  house  (to  be  trans- 
formed some  day  when  Puritanism  and  Cobdenism 
have  made  an  end  of  "  merry  England,"  into  the  work- 
house), buy  stock  and  hold  their  revel  on  sacred  ground. 
Generally  in  each  year  things  pull  through  well. 
The  Church  is  the  freeholder's  and  the  peasant's  home, 
and  their  gifts  in  life  and  bequests  after  death  keep  the 
warden's  balance  straight.  And  then  after  their  guild 
feasts,  Robin  Hood  and  the  archers,  and  the  maidens  and 
the  wives  or  other  guildsmen  or  guildswomen,  will 
bring  in  to  the  warden  a  little  money.  Of  course  now 
and  then  there  is  a  bad  year  and  then  the  archdeacon's 
threats  must  be  met  by  a  rate,  but  in  these  brave  days, 
when  the  church  is  the  home  of  the  parish,  this  cata- 
strophe is  as  exceptional  as  an  earthquake. 

So  the  churchwarden  grows  great  and  influential. 
The  King's  Courts  notice  and  protect  him,  and  while  the 
English  Church  is  still  one  with  Western  Christendom, 
the  law  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  Church  and  its 
ornaments  pertain  to  the  temporal  estates  and  that 
the  parson  will  meddle  with  them  at  his  peril.  So  that 
when  people  get  lazy  and  want  to  sit  down  in  church, 
it  is  for  the  warden  and  not  the  parson  to  arrange  the 
pews.  Lay  supervision  has  made  the  parish  churches 
of  England  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  in  Western 
Christendom.  Alas  !  for  that  reason,  when  the  faith 
and  chivalry  of  the  knightly  years  have  faded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  ruling  classes,  their  riches  as  surely  attract 
the  spoilers'  hand,  as  do  their  steeples  the  lightning. 
And  the  Edwardine  looting  is  of  the  most  casual  as 
well  as  of  the  most  thoroughpaced  character.  There 
is  no  commission,  no  authority  for  most  of  it,  so  the 
stricken  guardians  report,  and  it  extends  not  alone  to 
the  relics  and  pyx,  but  to  surplice,  chalice,  and  bells. 
Here  and  there  wardens  sell  the  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parish,  here  and  there  a  faithless  warden  appro- 
priates them  to  his  own  uses  ;  but  generally  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  the  rapacious  bishops  and  the  upstart 
squires  of  the  new  blood  sweep  all  into  their  coffers,  and 
as  if  by  a  magician's  wand  the  churches  of  England 
are  stripped  bare  at  one  blow  of  all  the  glories  with 
which  the  piety  or  a  penitence  of  nine  hundred  years  has 
enriched  and  beautified  their  altars  and  their  sanctuaries, 
their  pillars  and  their  shrines. 

Yet  the  parochial  organisation  stands  the  shock. 
In  fact,  now  that  feudalism  is  dead  and  democracy 
remains  in  the  future,  it  is  the  only  local  machinery 
with  which  a  Tudor  despotism  can  work.  So  the 
churchwarden  is  turned  into  a  civil  officer  and  the 
parish  into  a  civil  district.  It  is  natural  enough  now 
that  the  poor  box  and  the  poor  rate  are  necessities, 
that  the  State,  in  undertaking  the  functions  of  almoner, 
shall  utilise  the  old  Church  officer.    And  if  he  is  good 
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enough  for  relieving  the  poor,  why  may  he  not  also  look 
to  the  repair  of  roads,  attend  to  discharged  soldiers, 
and  execute  Puritan  legislation  against  drunkenness  ? 
And  despite  the  Reformation  his  ecclesiastical  duties 
must  still  be  continued.  The  custom  holds  as  to  the 
repair  and  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  as  the 
guilds  are  gone  and  as  Puritanism  suppresses  the 
Church  ales,  he  must  become  everywhere  a  rating 
official.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Church  and  State 
are  one,  and  the  churchwarden  must  present  alike  the 
Puritan  separatist  and  the  Romish  recusant.  He 
is  too  good  an  Englishman  to  like  the  business  of 
inquisitor,  and  is  therefore  always  in  trouble  with 
the  powers  that  be.  And  then  such  contradictory 
orders  come  from  the  said  powers,  that  he  scarcely 
knows  where  he  is,  takes  to  quarrelling  with  the 
parson,  and  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary. 
Two  results  therefore  follow.  The  Church  in  its  1603 
Canons  gives  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  two 
wardens  to  the  parson,  though,  thanks  to  the  Common 
lawyers,  this  canon  will  not  oust  the  old  custom  of 
the  parishioners  choosing  the  two,  where  it  is  remem- 
bered, and  the  Royal  Courts  themselves,  in  a  splendid 
exercise  of  unhistorical  audacity,  lay  down  that  the 
warden  is  a  civil  officer,  and  that  the  cognisance  of  his 
election  pertains  to  the  judges  and  not  to  the  Church. 
What  with  recusants  and  vagrants  and  the  Puritan 
revolution  the  seventeenth-century  warden  fares  ill,  and 
it  is  everyone's  desire  to  flee  the  burden  ;  but  though  the 
peers  and  the  gentry  and  the  lawyers  may  be  excused, 
neither  Laud  nor  Cromwell  nor  the  Rump  can  dispense 
with  parish  officers,  and  therefore  the  commonalty  must 
be  made  to  serve. 

At  last  the  sober  sense  of  Englishmen  abandons  the 
impossible  ideal  of  religious  uniformity,  "  a  stranger 
fills  the  Stuarts'  throne,"  and  the  Georgian  epoch  brings 
to  the  much-wearied  warden,  what  of  yore  Cassarism 
brought  to  the  Roman  provincial,  "a  mild  peaceful 
evening  after  the  hot  and  sultry  day."  Let  Archdeacon 
Prideaux  admonish  him  as  he  will,  our  warden  has  done 
with  presentment  and  prosecution,  and  is  forgetting 
the  meaning  of  archidiaconal  functions.  A  grave  and 
proper  appearance  on  the  Sabbath  morn  in  the  parish 
church,  where  chancellors'  faculties  and  pew  rents 
leave  few  seats  for  his  disposal,  and  a  week  day 
pleasantly  spent  o'er  the  tankard  and  the  pipe  which 
while  tobacco  is  smoked  will  for  ever  save  him  from 
oblivion,  give  the  salient  features  of  the  churchwarden 
who  opened  the  pew  doors  for  the  young  ladies  who 
danced  the  minuet,  and  mused  over  the  "  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  "  by  the  waters  of  Bladud.  Shame  on  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Corsican  ogre  that  raised 
the  poor  law  trouble  by  their  foolish  wars  and  broke 
the  Arcadian  dream  !  "I  hope  as  ye'll  be  good  to 
the  poor,  sir,"  rises  the  widows'  plaint  after  the  Easter 
vestry  of  the  later  Georgian  days.  And  our  kind- 
hearted  friend,  as  almoner  of  the  parish  charities  and 
overseer  of  the  poor,  responds  in  a  way  not  pleasing 
to  the  "  calculators  sophists  and  economists  "  who  have 
banished  chivalry  to  Saturn  or  to  Abbotsford.  There- 
fore they  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  Vestries,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  still  the  democratic  assemblies  of 
the  christened  folk,  and  ordain  that  the  warden  shall 
be  henceforth  the  creature  of  plural  votes  and  rate- 
paying  qualifications. 

It  did  not  however  last  for  long.  The  Whigs  and  the 
philosophers  came  in  with  the  Reform  Bill  and  they 
detested  the  parish  as  too  Christian,  too  mediaeval  and 
too  extravagant,  and  as  incapable  of  Manchester 
economics.  Therefore  they  substitute  their  guardians, 
their  unions  and  their  sanitary  districts,  and  the  main 
work  of  the  eighteenth-century  churchwarden  was 
gone.  Worse  follows.  The  Dissenter  kicks  at  the 
Church  rate,  and  therefore  the  old  custom  of  England, 
which  has  stood  the  Reformation  and  the  Common- 
wealth, loses  its  legal  sanction,  and  the  repair  of  the 
churches  i  K  it  to  the  generosity  and  religion  of  their 
worshippers.  And  later  in  our  own  day  arose  the 
bucolic  Radical  of  town  importation.  He  talked  glibly 
and  foolishly  of  freeing  the  parish  from  the  parson,  as 
i  niiceivable  a  conception  as  the  freeing  of  the  Law 
Courts  from  the  judges.  And  he  gets  his  way  first  in 
that  extraordinary  law  that  defines  a  parochia  or  parish 
as  an  area  for  which  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be 


made,  or  for  which  a  separate  overseer  is  or  can  be 
appointed,  and  lastly  in  that  stupendous  measure  of 
1894,  which  practically  strips  our  warden  of  all  his  civil 
powers,  and  leaves  him  naught  but  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  of  supervision  and  arrangement,  and  a  control 
over  such  bits  of  parish  funds  and  property  that  a 
charity  commissioner  or  Chancery  judge  may  be  pleased 
to  earmark  "  Ecclesiastical  Charity." 

Yet  though  cast  down  by  the  law  he  holds  an  office 
more  popular  than  ever  it  was  before  and  now  the 
object  of  eager  ambition.  Half  deserted  by  the  State, 
the  Church  grows  more  conscious  of  its  internal  life, 
and  therefore  the  importance  of  its  lay  officer  grows 
with  it  in  a  land  which  in  its  most  sacerdotal  days  has 
held  that  the  ornaments  and  fabric  of  the  church  are 
matters  for  the  lay  estates.  Even  our  "  unhappy 
divisions "  increase  his  responsibilities,  and  he  is 
resuming  his  old  intimate  relations  with  the  ordinary. 
Further,  now  that  the  democracy  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  being  realised  and  pew  rents  are  ceasing,  his 
duties  in  regard  to  the  seating  of  the  congregation  are 
becoming  a  grave  matter.  "Church  Reform"  again 
holds  out  to  him  the  hopes  of  power  and  authority  such 
as  his  predecessors  never  knew. 

Of  course,  before  he  will  become  altogether  fit  for 
his  new  career  a  gentle  legal  pruning  will  be  necessary. 
The  Nonconformist  churchwarden  is  a  nuisance  and  an 
anachronism,  and  must  be  ended.  Obviously  too  the 
plural  voting  and  rate  qualifications  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Vestry  must  cease  ;  and  when  our  ecclesiastical  Courts 
are  reformed  they  must  exercise  a  proper  jurisdiction 
over  his  election  and  accounts.  But  these  reforms  are. 
certain  to  come,  and  when  they  are  facts  our  friend 
may  look  forward  with  proud  confidence  to  many 
centuries  of  useful  labour  and  supervision  in  church  and 
parish  "ad  majorem  gloriam  Dei." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

HP  HE  International  Exhibition  repeats  its  demonstra- 
tion  of  how  picture-hanging  should  be  managed. 
The  quantity  is  not  so  great  as  to  reflect  a  disgust  upon 
the  whole  art  ;  the  pictures  can  be  properly  seen  with 
space  enough  and  tempered  light,  so  that  the  inspection 
is  not  needlessly  uncomfortable,  and  the  things  shown 
are  there  because  someone  on  the  council  admired 
and  invited  them.  The  only  fault  to  find  in  the  matter  of 
arrangement  is  the  treatment  of  prints  and  drawings, 
crowded  into  a  vestibule  parts  of  which  are  badly  lit. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  weed  away  a  third  of  the 
pictures,  leaving  the  collection  by  this  Sibylline  process 
stronger  than  before,  and  hang  the  gallery  thus  cleared 
with  engravings  and  studies.  There  is  the  more  reason 
for  this  because  the  society  evidently  finds  it  easier  to 
carry  out  its  international  programme  in  this  section 
than  in  those  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Drawings 
and  prints  travel  safely  and  cheaply,  and  when  a  painter 
might  think  twice  before  sending,  an  etcher  or  litho- 
grapher will  not  hesitate. 

In  the  sections  of  painting  and  sculpture  the  interna- 
tional programme  would  seem  to  be  breaking  down.  Few 
of  the  men  whose  names  appear  as  honorary  members 
of  council  send,  and  there  are  not  many  of  eminence  to 
be  added  to  these.  The  fact  is  obscured  to  some  extent 
by  the  presence  of  pictures  by  Stevens,  Pissarro,  Sisley, 
Monet  and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  living  or 
dead,  works  doubtless  borrowed  in  these  instances  from 
private  collectors  or  dealers.  They  make  the  exhibition 
an  interesting  one,  as  at  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters, 
but  in  reckoning  the  actual  forces  and  prospects  of  the 
Society  they  must  be  discounted.  Its  active  strength 
consists  in  the  Glasgow  school  with  Mr.  Whistler  as 
president.  His  most  important  contribution  is  a  lovely 
marine  dated  some  years  back.  Grouped  with  these 
men  in  the  management  are  Messrs.  Furse  and  Thau- 
low  and  among  the  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Blanche, 
fames  Maris,  Muhrman,  Mark  Fisher,  James  Charles. 

C>ne  result  of  the  mixture  of  retrospective  with 
current  art  is  that  a  critic  is  apt  to  treat  the  hosts 
rather  scurvily  and  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the 
guests.  I  have  been  several  times  to  Knightsbridge, 
L-ach  time  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  the  active  exhibitors,  but  each  lime  the  more 
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surely  I  fimi  myself  gravitating  about  the  same  one  or 
two  pictures.  These  are  the  portrait  of  a  lady  by 
M.  Renoir,  the  lady  looking  at  a  little  Chinese  monster 
by  M.  Alfred  Stevens  the  Belgian  painter,  the  four 
landscapes  by  M.  Pissarro,  the  two  by  M.  Monet,  and 
the  little  Italian  girl  by  Mr.  Tom  Graham.  This  being 
the  case  it  is  better  not  to  write  about  the  other 
pictures,  but  only  about  these.  It  must  be  disgusting, 
I  think,  to  read  the  efforts  of  a  writer  to  do  what  is 
called  justice  to  works  of  art  when  his  interest  is 
elsewhere. 

I  had  never  seen  a  Renoir  of  this  type.  It  is  dated 
1871,  that  is  to  say  just  before  the  great  burst  of 
"impressionism  "  as  that  word  is  understood  in  France. 
Monet's  sojourn  during  the  war  in  England  may  be 
taken  roughly  to  date  its  beginning,  and  he  and  MM. 
Pissarro,  Cezanne  and  Renoir  all  played  parts  in  that 
frenzy  of  open-air  light  and  colour  whose  interaction 
only  a  very  close  companion  of  them  all  could  dis- 
entangle. In  this  exhibition  we  have  examples  of  the 
Pissarro  and  Renoir  of  a  soberer  period.  We  have  also 
an  example  in  the  painting  of  a  nude  girl  of  the  familiar, 
later  Renoir,  the  Renoir  of  the  smeary  reds  blues  and 
yellows  whom  I  for  one  frankly  detest.  I  recognise 
always  an  artist,  with  naivete  and  abandon  in  his  taste  for 
life,  in  the  things  he  fixes  on  or  absent-mindedly  notes, 
but  his  colour  seems  to  me  that  of  a  man  forced  along 
in  a  movement,  eager  to  see  with  others,  to  share 
the  revelation  of  sunlight,  but  not  really  seeing, 
only  giving  an  equivalent  of  the  excitement  round 
him  in  childishly  bright  colours.  This  portrait  goes 
some  way  to  prove  the  justice  of  my  view.  It 
is  a  work  charged  with  the  most  baffling  attraction, 
baffling  when  one  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  it. 
The  charm  does  not  lie  chiefly  in  the  colour,  though  that 
counts  for  something.  The  foundation  is  blackish,  and 
there  are  departures  into  reds  blues  and  yellows  that 
threaten  to  be  too  acrid  in  parts  and  hint  at  the  later 
explosion,  but  they  resolve  themselves  here  into  a 
passage  of  great  sweetness  where  the  fan  rests  upon 
the  dress.  Compare  a  conscious  piece  of  colour  har- 
monising, Mr.  Chase's  Whistlerian  Japanese  Print  on  an 
adjoining  wall,  and  the  quality  of  Renoir's  starts  into 
relief.  Everything  in  Mr.  Chase's  picture  is  very  nicely 
matched,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sting  of  Renoir's. 
But  the  same  comparison  throws  into  relief  the  more 
remarkable  qualities  of  this  picture.  I  do  not  know- 
how  far  the  Japanese  Print  fairly  represents  Mr.  Chase 
(there  is  a  better  example,  a  clever  Hide  and  Seek  in 
another  room),  but  the  taste  of  the  colour  harmony  is 
wrapped  round  a  central  dulness  in  the  rendering  of  the 
lady's  figure.  Renoir's,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  vivacity 
and  dainty  poise  ;  it  is  not  one  piece  of  furniture  among 
several,  but  a  living  presence  radiating  pleasure, 
grasped  from  head  to  foot,  solidly  painted,  exquisitely 
measured  and  balanced  for  its  picture-place.  The  figure 
is  unforgettable,  hanging  there  a  moment  in  reverie 
over  the  bird's  cage.  It  makes  one  think  that  just  at 
this  node  of  his  orbit  a  rare  art  existed  for  Renoir  if  he 
could  have  stayed  ;  but  he  was  borne  away  among  the 
blaz'ng  comets  by  the  forces  that  shaped  his  time. 

Stevens'  picture,  already  seen  at  the  Grafton  some 
years  back,  must  be  the  flower  of  his  art.  Renoir's  is  an 
accident  in  an  unstable  career,  this  is  the  full  expression 
of  a  determined  delicate  effort.  It  is  as  near  perfection 
in  its  kind  as  painting  can  go.  The  passage  of  light 
across  the  head  the  neck  and  th^  shoulder,  the  dis- 
crimination of  muslin  stuff,  of  the  arm  showing  through 
the  transparencies  and  thickenings  of  the  delicious 
creams  and  yellows,  the  lovely  blondness  of  flesh  and 
hair  against  the  nameless  dark  of  the  background  com- 
pete wit*1  Terburg  ;  no  Preraphaelite  ever  wrought  so 
much  detail  into  so  broad  a  whole.  And  with  all  this 
there  is  a  sprightly  piquancy  of  life  in  the  profile  turned 
to  the  newly  arrived  gift  on  the  table.  How  hard  a 
feat  was  here  performed  may  be  guessed  by  looking  at 
many  another  Stevens,  where  a  trifling  exaggeration  of 
edges  makes  the  whole  look  papery  instead  of  softly 
rounded.  The  companion  piece  here,  so  extraordinary 
in  parts  like  the  painting  of  the  black  dress,  illustrates 
how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  balance  true.  The  head 
ties  the  attention  a  second  or  so  too  much  as  the  eye 
floats  over  the  picture,  and  the  scene  falls,  by  compari- 
son with  the  other,  into  a  collection  of  details. 
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M.  Pissarro's  landscapes  of  the  four  seasons  are,  like 
the  portrait  by  M.  Renoir,  early,  ante-impressionistic 
work,  using  that  word  again  in  its  most  special  sense. 
They  come  out  of  Corot,  they  render  the  spaces  of  the 
sky  and  earth  in  fair  singing  tones,  and  the  paint, 
presently  to  be  tormented  and  broken,  has  a  beautiful 
substance.  Sisley  also  painted  like  this  at  first  and 
ought  to  have  painted  like  this  all  his  life.  But  with 
Monet  next  door,  so  to  speak,  it  was  impossible.  The 
result  was  the  furious  and  futile  sort  of  marmalade 
illustrated  by  the  two  pictures  exhibited  at  Knights- 
bridge.  We  must  turn  to  Monet  himself  to  see  the  justi- 
fication of  such  procedures.  Grant  him  the  ugly  scrags 
of  form  out  of  which  he  is  going  to  produce  his  chemistry 
of  light,  grant  him  too  what  to  my  eye  is  the  doubtful 
reddish  pink  which  he  claims  as  a  springboard, 
and  you  are  launched  by  The  Cotuitry  Road  into  an  illu- 
sion of  sunshine.  It  is  no  quack  who  put  together  the 
close  but  definite  values  that  make  that  road,  or  dared 
the  collisions  and  softenings  of  the  sky  and  trees  in  the 
other  picture.  It  is  a  simple  mind,  but  an  amazing 
eye. 

Mr.  Graham  is  one  of  those  uncertain  artists  who 
always  stop  one  in  going  round  a  gallery,  but  he  seldom 
reaches  a  result  so  definite.  He  belongs  to  the  Scottish 
group  of  Pettie,  Orchardson  and  others,  who  connect 
as  illustrators  with  Millais  and  Fred  Walker,  but  have 
a  school  tradition  in  painting  of  their  own.  This  picture 
would  perhaps  prove  over-sentimental  on  long  acquaint- 
ance, but  there  are  charming  things  in  it,  the  flower- 
sprinkled  dress  of  an  indescribable  grey,  the  little  feet, 
and  a  tenderness  for  the  subject  that  is  very  winning. 

In  the  sculpture  section  there  are  two  pieces  by  M. 
Rodin,  and  busts  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  M.  Furse  and  John 
Tweed  that  stand  out  among  the  rest.  There  is  a  case 
of  jewellery  by  Mr.  Harry  Wilson  that  contains  things 
charming  in  design  and  lovely  in  the  combination  of 
pale  gold  with  opals  and  other  precious  stones.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  shows  projects  of  architectural  decoration. 
He  has  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  ornament  gains  by 
opposition  to  spaces  of  massive  wall  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  genuinely  inspired  of  the  art-craftsmen. 
His  danger  is  an  extravagant  weediness  of  form,  a 
dream  too  vaguely  realised.  Some  of  the  jewels  are 
like  sketches  or  memories  of  a  good  design. 

In  the  section  of  prints  and  drawings  there  are  some 
magnificent  studies  by  Menzel,  others  by  the  English 
Stevens,  etchings  old  and  new  by  Mr.  Whistler, 
colour  prints  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  Messr?.  Morley 
Fletcher,  Sidney  Lee  and  Maurice  Detmold,  etchings 
of  Thames  bridges  by  Mr.  Pennell,  drawings  by  Messrs. 
Sullivan,  Milcendeau,  Hartrick,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  that  there  is  no  space  to  discuss  or  praise. 

D.  S.  M. 


PADEREWSKI. 

CHIEF  amongst  the  three  or  four  hundred  concerts 
which  I  had  not  space  to  notice  last  week  was  the 
Paderewski  recital  of  Tuesday.  Paderewski  demands 
attention,  not  only  because  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
pianists  who  always  play  at  least  a  couple  of  pieces 
artistically,  but  also  because  he  does  not  worry  us  and 
ruin  the  business,  by  giving  twelve  recitals  when  two 
would  serve.  As  a  mere  matter  of  commercial  wisdom  his 
rare  appearances  are  right.  Most  musical  entertainers 
are  far  too  apt  to  work  to  death  anything  which  seems 
to  "  catch  on."  If  a  crowd  comes  to  hear  them  on 
Monday,  they  must  straightway  tempt  Providence  by 
issuing  on  Tuesday  the  announcement  of  a  second  per- 
formance on  Wednesday  ;  should  Wednesday  bring 
its  crowd  also,  they  love  to  announce  a  long  series 
on  successive  Wednesdays  ;  and  in  the  end  they 
are  generally  fain  to  catch  a  few  stragglers  by 
announcing  their  "  last  recital  (or  concert)  of 
the  season."  Fifty  illustrations  of  passable  pianists 
and  fiddlers  who  have  ruined  their  English  chances  in 
this  way  will  leap  to  everyone's  mind.  And  not  only 
interpretative  artists,  but  composers  also,  can  damage 
themselves  or  be  damaged  in  this  way.  For  instance, 
of  late  so  much  Wagner  has  been  hurled  at  us  that  now 
even  those  of  us  who  love  Wagner  best  are  crying  out 
for  a  little  less  Wagner.  There  seems  an  actual  danger 
of  Tschaikowsky  being  overdone.    Of  course  the  public 
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clamours  for  Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner  ;  but  then  the 
entrepreneurs  should  think  of  their  own  pockets  and  of 
the  public  mental  health.  If  they  can  at  the  same  time 
make  money  by  preventing  the  public  growing  glutton- 
ous over  one  particular  dish,  why  should  they  not  do  so  ? 

Paderewski,  then,  comes  seldom  ;  and  that  is  good 
from  every  point  of  view.  It  certainly  seemed  good 
from  the  agent's  point  of  view  last  week,  when  every  seat 
in  St.  James'  Hall  had  its  enthusiastic  and  (generally) 
fair  occupant.  His  programme,  however,  was  curious 
rather  than  interesting.  It  consisted  of  two  huge 
Beethoven  sonatas,  the  Appassionata  and  Opus  111; 
and  after  that  a  mighty  dose  of  Chopin.  Now  Pade- 
rewski is  not  amongst  the  first  Beethoven  players.  He 
can  interpret  phrases  in  the  most  wondrous  fashion,  and 
music  whose  whole  beauty  lies  in  a  succession  of 
phrases  ;  masses  he  cannot  handle,  nor  can  he  make 
anything  of  the  similarities  or  contrasts  of  masses. 
Chopin's  finest  pieces,  mere  strings  of  delicious  melodies, 
he  can  often  interpret  divinely  ;  he  misses  the  grandest 
side  of  Beethoven's  grandest  pieces,  the  relation  — as  I 
have  said,  whether  of  similarity  or  of  contrast— of  mass 
to  mass.  And,  to  come  to  a  smaller  matter,  he  does 
not,  for  all  his  energy,  produce  the  full  rich  tone  we 
now  demand  in  Beethoven  playing.  His  tone  is  indeed 
singularly  lovely  ;  but  there  is  a  point  of  intensity 
beyond  which  he  does  not  pass  without  giving  one  a 
painful  sense  of  piano-smashing.  As  he  forces  his 
crescendo,  the  sound  grows  for  some  time  ;  then  sud- 
denly all  the  body  goes  out  of  it — it  becomes  louder,  it 
is  true,  but  it  also  becomes  harsh,  wiry,  violent.  In 
his  reading  of  the  Appassionata  the  other  day,  one 
felt,  first,  the  utter  lack  of  a  great  reading  ;  his  reading 
contained  a  thousand  beauties,  it  had  its  moments  of 
sheer  inspiration  ;  but  it  was  not  a  great,  solid, 
ordered  piece  of  architectural  work.  The  slow  move- 
ment seemed  to  come  out  of  a  different  opus  from 
the  first  and  last  movements  ;  and  parts  of  each 
movement  were  wholly  detached  in  spirit,  in  the 
quality  of  their  mood  and  beauty,  from  other  parts. 
Besides,  the  tremendous  pervading  mystery  of  the 
thing  was  entirely  absent.  Even  more  completely 
was  the  Opus  111  turned  into  a  mosaic — a  wonder- 
ful mosaic,  a  mosaic  filled  with  singular  beauties,  it 
is  true,  but  a  mosaic  just  the  same.  Yet  there  is  no 
sonata  by  Beethoven — indeed  no  piece  of  music  in  the 
world — that  demands  a  greater  degree  of  unity  of  con- 
ception. It  consists  of  two  movements,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  first.  That  first  is  largely  fugal  in  its 
structure ;  passage  grows  out  of  passage  always  ; 
there  is  no  drama  or  sign  of  dramatic  intention  in  the 
thing.  The  player's  first  duty  is  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity which  Beethoven  secured  by  adopting  the  con- 
trapuntal form  and  manner  of  writing.  But  continuity 
was  precisely  what  Paderewski  avoided.  Partly  this  was 
because  Paderewski  does  not  understand  Beethoven — I 
mean  Beethoven's  moods  and  temperament :  Beethoven 
the  pure  musician  of  course  he  understands  ;  partly 
because  he,  like  all  pianists,  cannot  see  a  bar-ful  of 
semiquavers  without  trying  to  get  through  it  in  the 
shortest  time  on  record.  He  would  play  a  passage 
divinely  ;  then  a  semiquaver  passage  would  arrive, 
and  hey  presto !  off  he  went  and  reached  the  end 
before  one  had  grasped  what  was  happening.  It  was 
in  the  marvellous  theme  with  variations  which  con- 
stitutes the  finale  of  the  sonata  that  this  pianistic  craze 
had  its  worst  results — though  it  proved  nearly  as 
disastrous  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Appassionata. 
But  the  finale  of  the  Opus  111  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  know  to  play  rightly  ;  and  any  pianistic  tom- 
foolery can  bring  the  player  to  utter  grief.  The  simple 
beautiful  theme,  which  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  Mozart,  and  in  fact  owes  something  to  Mozart, 
ought  to  be  simply  and  beautifully  announced.  Then, 
as  a  little  stream  spreads  ever  wider  and  grows  fuller 
and  deeper  and  gains  a  more  stately  motion  as  it  is 
joined  by  tributary  after  tributary,  so  this  theme  slowly 
deepens  and  broadens  into  a  magnificent,  calmly 
moving  tide  of  sound  ;  and  the  mood  becomes  one  of 
sheer  passionless  ecstasy.  It  is  the  player's  first  busi- 
ness not  to  destroy  the  mood  by  breaking  the  thing  into 
scraps.  Paderewski  never  for  a  second  got  near  the 
mood;  he  introduced  1'adi'rcwsUian  dramatic  con- 
trasts ;  played  forte  where  the  composer  wrote  piano, 


and  rushed  madly  at  every  scale  passage  or  arpeggio 
There  were  lovely  parts  ;  but  I  missed  Beethoven  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  don't  believe  Paderewski  had  formed,  or 
had  wanted  to  form,  a  clear,  definite  conception  of  the 
whole  work.  He  is  no  Beethoven  player ;  and  more's 
the  pity. 

I  cannot  discuss  his  Chopin  at  any  length  ;  and,  to 
be  truthful,  I  did  not  stay  to  hear  much  of  it.  The 
women  were  stupendously  moved.  It  seems  rather  a 
pity  that  so  fine  and  conscientious  an  artist  should  be 
publicly  insulted  by  their  adoration. 

Covent  Garden  continues  to  prosper,  artistically  if  not 
financially.  For  my  part,  the  empty  stalls  on  the 
thirty-shilling  nights  seem  highly  satisfactory.  Opera 
in  London  was  dear  enough  when  one  had  to  pay  a 
guinea  for  a  seat ;  and  it  was  pure  greed  that  made  the 
Syndicate  raise  its  prices  fifty  per  cent.  Besides,  so 
little  does  this  Syndicate  think  of  the  public  which  sup- 
ports it  that  it  permits  little  gangs  of  adventurers  to 
buy  up  a  large  part  of  the  house  in  the  hope  of  selling 
at  a  premium.  Therefore  I  must  admit  that  I  laughed 
a  laugh  of  sheer  delight  when  I  saw  the  half-deserted 
theatre  at  the  "  Dutchman  "  performance  on  Tuesday ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Syndicate  has  learnt  a 
lesson.  To  call  the  Wagner  nights  Special  Wagner 
Performances  and  raise  the  prices  was  simply  a  very 
clever  attempt  at  imposing  on  the  public  ;  and  Mr. 
Higgins  and  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  knew  it.  Now  that  they 
are  found  out  let  us  hope  they  will  see  the  error  of  their 
back  ways.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  they  ruin  the  season  by 
keeping  up  the  sorry  game,  for  the  Wagner  perform- 
ances have  been  excellent.  "The  Valkyrie,"  in  spite 
of  that  terrible  lady,  Madame  Litvinne,  as  Briinnhilde, 
was  on  the  whole  finely  given,  though  there  were  a  few 
mishaps.  The  "Dutchman"  also  came  off  well  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Bispham  making  a  quite  gorgeous  Van- 
derdecken.  The  ships  were  oddly  navigated  ;  but  the 
band  was  good.  J.  F.  R. 


MR.  CARTON'S  NEW  PLAY. 

MR.  CARTON,  through  an  interviewer,  has  lately 
wafted  to  the  world  his  conviction  that  the  vogue 
of  the  romantic  play  is  over.  "The  buff  boot,"  he 
says,  "  is  down  at  heel."  Else,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Carton 
(whose  foible  is  to  be  always  in  the  fashion)  would  him- 
self be  wearing  it.  In  "Liberty  Hall"  and  in  "Sunlight 
and  Shadow  "  he  wore  (for  they  were  still  "  the  wear  " 
then)  the  elastic-side  shoes  of  Tom  Robertson.  These, 
at  the  witching  moment,  he  discarded  for  Norwegian 
highlows.  In  them  he  walked  uneasily  ;  but,  had  not 
the  vogue  of  the  problem-play  ceased  soon  after 
the  production  of  his  "  Tree  of  Knowledge,"  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  persisted.  And  lately 
he  has  been  tripping  in  the  patent-leathers  of  that  up- 
to-date  comedy  which  is  of  the  very  latest  fashion. 
"  Up-to-date"  is  a  vile  phrase,  but  it  describes  well  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean  :  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Carton 
aimed  at  in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  ;"  even  better,  the 
kind  of  thing  he  aims  at  in  "  Wheels  within  Wheels." 
In  respect  of  the  fashion,  Mr.  Carton's  patent-leathers 
are  quite  perfect.  They  are  extremely  pointed,  most 
highly  varnished  and — important  detail !— besprent  with 
a  little  mud.  Whether  they  be  the  "wear"  most  appro- 
priate to  Mr.  Carton's  foot,  I  am  not  at  all  certain.  They 
are  more  appropriate  than  the  highlows,  but  the  foot  in 
them  is  so  adaptable  that  one  cannot  safely  dogmatise 
about  it.  Mr.  Carton  is  Protean.  And  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  determine  his  real  metier  as  it  would 
have  been  to  say  whether  Proteus  appeared  to  greatest 
advantage  as  a  tiger  or  as  a  flame  or  as  a  stream  of 
running  water.  Some  day,  perhaps,  Mr.  Carton  will 
cease  to  trouble  about  the  public  and  the  public's  vary- 
ing demands,  and  will  write  something  really  of  his 
own  impulse.  Then,  in  my  academic  way,  I  shall 
doubtless  be  able  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
dramatists.  At  present,  I  can  but  admire  his  con- 
summate agility  in  jumping  with  the  cat.  Other 
dramatists  watch  that  animal  and  jump  with  it  ;  but 
none  jumps  with  it  so  quickly.  SO  accurately,  and,  I 
may  add,  so  gracefully,  as  Mr.  Carton. 

"Rebellious  Susan"  created  a  demand  for  artificial 
comedy  of  "smart"  life,  as  distinguished  from  the 
old-fashioned  "  high  "  life.    "The  Liars"  and  "Lord 
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and  Lady  Algy "  supplied  some  of  the  demand. 
"  Wheels  within  Wheels  "  comes  to  supply  some  more 
of  it.  The  play  is  a  very  adroit  specimen  of  the 
artificial  comedy  of  "smart"  life.  When  I  call  it 
"artificial"  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  unnatural  or 
fantastic.  I  mean  rather  that  it  deals  not  with  the 
souls  of  human  creatures  but  with  their  behaviour  in 
certain  quandaries.  Pure  comedy,  as  much  as  pure 
tragedy,  does  deal  with  the  soul.  I  do  not  complain 
of  "Wheels  within  Wheels"  because  it  is  not  pure 
comedy.  I  merely  note  the  difference,  in  order  that 
my  readers  may  understand  what  kind  of  play  it  is. 
In  it,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  none  of  the  dilemmas 
involve  any  reference  to  human  emotion,  to  the  sense 
of  right  or  wrong,  to  desire  or  revulsion.  The 
dilemmas  are  purely  social  :  what,  under  such-and- 
such  circumstances,  ought  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So-and  So 
to  do  ?  The  play  reminds  one  of  those  "  Hard  Cases  " 
which  have  been  appearing  for  so  many  years  in 
"Vanity  Fair."  Mr.  Carton  propounds  a  cluster  of 
them  in  one  evening,  and  solves  them  all  himself, 
leaving  us  to  "adjudge"  his  solutions  "correct"  or 
"incorrect."  Here  are  a  few  of  his  pretty  little 
puzzles  : 

A  is  an  attractive  widow.  B,  her  brother,  is  married 
to  C,  a  frivolous  girl  who  is  beloved  by  D.  C  has  con- 
fided to  A  that  D  has  in  his  possession  a  foolish  letter 
of  hers  and  that  he  is  using  it  in  order  to  force  her  into 
an  elopement.  She  does  not  wish  to  elope,  for  the 
Season  is  just  beginning.    What  should  A  do? 

A,  says  Mr.  Carton,  should  go  by  night  to  D's  room, 
break  open  his  safe  and  steal  the  letter.  A  does  so. 
But 

E,  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  world  and  a  friend  of 
D,  discovers  A  in  the  act  of  taking  the  letter  from  the 
safe.  He  has  never  met  her  before,  and  does  not  know 
anything  about  her.  A  appeals  to  his  mercy,  and  begs 
him  to  burn  the  letter  for  her.    What  should  E  do  ? 

E,  says  Mr.  Carton,  should  burn  the  letter.  E  does 
so.  Again, 

F,  a  man-about-town,  wishes  to  marry  A,  who  does 
not  seem  unwilling.  He  keeps  a  faux  menage  which  he 
is  loth  to  break  up.    What  should  F  do? 

F  should  break  it  up.  But 

A  overhears  him  talking  about  the  faux  menage. 
She  never  really  cared  about  him.  What  should 
A  do? 

A  should  dismiss  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  comes  later.  Meanwhile, 

C,  not  knowing  that  her  letter  has  been  destroyed, 
and  supposing  that  her  husband  already  suspects  her, 
is  pressed  by  D  to  join  him  at  a  country  inn,  en  route 
for  the  Continent.    What  should  C  do  ? 

C  should  agree  to  do  so.  But 

A  finds  her  flown  and  knows  her  destination.  What 
should  A  do  ? 

A  should  follow  E,  leaving  a  letter  to  make  B,  E 
and  F  think  that  it  is  with  herself  that  D  is  eloping. 
Then 

A  finds  C  and  D  at  the  inn.  She  asks  D  to  release 
C  and  to  back  up  her  (A's)  strategy.  But  D  is  still 
anxious  to  elope  with  C.  B,  E  and  F  are  on  their  way 
to  the  inn.    What  should  D  do  ? 

D  should  obey  A.  Finally,  A  and  E  are  left  alone 
at  the  inn.  E  asks  A  to  marry  him.  What  should 
A  do? 

A  should  accept  E,  and  with  her  acceptance  of  him 
the  curtain  falls.  For  Mr.  Carton,  and  for  me,  and 
for  the  whole  audience,  the  game  is  really  quite 
amusing  ;  in  other  words,  "  Wheels  within  Wheels  "  is 
very  good  of  its  kind.  Some  critics  prefer  one  kind  of 
thing,  some  another.  I  myself  rather  like  this  kind  of 
thing,  but  even  if  I  did  not  I  should  be  in  duty  bound 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Carton  on  having  done  it  neatly 
and  well.  The  dialogue  is  always  effective,  and  often 
very  funny.  Occasionally  it  is  vulgar,  but  that  is 
because  most  of  the  characters  in  the  play  are 
vulgar  ;  and  so  Mr.  Carton  is  justified.  In  his 
dialogue,  Mr.  Carton  fails  only  when  he  drags  in 
jokes  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  piece.  I  have  no  pedantic 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  joke  which  does  not 
directly  help  the  action  or  atmosphere  of  the  play  ; 
but  I  do  stipulate  that  such  jokes  shall  be  really  good  : 
unless  they  are  really  good,  they  are  a  nuisance.  Let 


me  give  Mr.  Carton  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  joke 
which  he  would  have  done  well  to  omit  rather  than 
drag  in.  He  makes  two  of  his  characters  engage  in 
irrelevant  conversation  about  the  monotonous  ugliness 
of  suburban  houses.  "  Yes,"  says  one  of  them,  "  it  is 
the  Venetian-blind  leading  the  blind."  Now,  I  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Carton  himself  once  made,  or  heard 
someone  make,  this  joke,  in  private  conversation.  No 
doubt  it  raised  really  spontaneous  laughter  at  the  time, 
being  itself  a  spontaneous  incident  in  conversation.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  joke 
that  is  good  merely  for  the  moment  and  a  joke  that 
is  so  clean-cut  that  it  will  lose  nothing  by  being 
printed  in  black  and  white  or  spoken  across  footlights. 
The  former  kind  of  joke  may  owe  half  its  success  to  the 
personality  of  its  maker,  as  well  as  to  the  aptness  of 
the  moment  at  which  it  is  made.  The  latter  kind 
has  to  stand  on  its  own  merit.  And  I  submit  that 
the  joke  which  I  have  quoted  (as  a  type  of  many 
jokes  in  this  play)  has  not  sufficient  merit  to 
make  one  pardon  its  irrelevance.  Of  modern  drama- 
tists there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
none  whose  wit  is  in  itself  good  enough  to  be  welcome 
unless  it  belong  to  its  setting.  I  think  it  were 
well,  therefore,  for  modern  dramatists  to  jest  only 
through  the  characters  they  create,  and  not  in  propria 
persona  nor  for  the  mere  sake  of  jesting.  However, 
this  is  a  side-issue.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage 
Mr.  Carton's  talent.  This  play  of  his  is  well  worth 
seeing.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  acted.  In  the 
part  which  I  have  called  A,  Miss  Compton  dis- 
plays once  more  her  power  of  suggesting  that 
well-bred,  ill-behaved  good-nature  which  is  the 
essence  of  "  smartness."  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  ambles 
discreetly  and  observantly  through  the  part  of 
B.  As  C,  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  makes  a  loyal  effort  to 
obscure  that  blunt  intelligence  which  is  peculiar  to  her, 
but  her  impersonation  does  not  quite  come  off.  Mr. 
Thalberg,  as  D,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  repeat  what 
he  did  in  "The  Liars,"  and  Mr.  Boucicault,  as  E,  is 
rather  slow  and  funereal  in  a  very  difficult  part.  Mr. 
Bourchier  (F)  was  admirable  in  the  first  act,  acting 
with  real  observation  and  humour.  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  representation  of  the  human-animal-after-dinner. 
In  the  second  act,  alas !  Mr.  Bourchier  began  to  let  himself 
go,  and  in  the  third  act  he  simply  clowned  himself  off 
the  stage.  If  only  he  would  learn  restraint !  If  only 
he  could  learn  how  good  he  was,  and  why  he  was  so 
good,  in  the  first  act !  It  is  a  difficult  question,  this 
question  of  restraint.  For,  whilst  some  men  on  the 
stage  ought  always  to  be  curbing  themselves,  there  are 
others  who  ought  always  to  be  spurring  themselves  on. 
Everything  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  man 
himself.  Mr.  Bourchier  is  a  man  for  whom  no  curb 
were  too  tight  and  firm.  For  Mr.  Boucicault  no  spur 
were  too  sharp.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

THE  evil  spirit  that  is  supposed  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  nineteen-day  accounts  without  resuming  com- 
plete control  has  at  least  since  the  beginning  of  the 
holidays  recovered  some  part  of  its  influence,  and 
during  the  week  the  Stock  Markets  although  not 
exactly  dull  have  been  very  irregular.  Everyone  is 
now  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  account  before  embark- 
ing on  fresh  business,  and  owing  to  the  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  in  some  descriptions  since  the 
last  Settlement  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
profit-taking  which  in  the  absence  of  fresh  business 
has  caused  slight  declines.  On  Wednesday  a  sudden 
weakness  developed  itself  in  consequence  of  a  smart 
drop  in  Spanish  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  considerable 
selling  of  various  stocks  and  shares  from  that  quarter, 
but  on  Thursday  a  better  tone  set  in  with  more 
reassuring  advices  from  Madrid  and  the  steady  tone 
thus  established  seems  likely  now  to  be  maintained 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  account.  With  the 
new  account  it  seems  probable  that  a  fair  amount 
of  new  business  will  come  forward  and  should  satis- 
factory news  be  forthcoming  from  the  Transvaal  the 
South  African  market  may  take  a  notable  turn  for 
the  better.    Were  it  not  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
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money  the  conditions  as  present  prevailing  would  lead 
to  the  prevalence  of  great  activity  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed,  out  this 
year  the  demand  for  funds  to  be  employed  in  legitimate 
business  in  the  home  trade  is  so  large  that  there  is  not 
much  left  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  The  result 
is  that  prices  are  not  inflated  above  real  values  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  little  inclination  to  sell.  The 
general  condition  is  therefore  extremely  healthy  and 
although  brokers  may  not  be  over  content  with  a  state 
of  affairs  which  does  not  result  in  abundant  commis- 
sions and  jobbers  would  be  pleased  with  quicker  turns 
the  general  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country  are 
greatly  benefited.  With  a  cloudless  political  horizon 
this  position  is  likely  to  be  long  maintained. 

Money  remains  fairly  easy  although  there  is  no  great 
inclination  to  do  business  in  Lombard  Street  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  rates  to 
harden,  the  approach  of  various  loans  of  some  magni- 
tude causing  dealers  to  go  cautiously.  The  Bank  return 
on  Thursday  shows  that  trade  in  the  country  is  still 
very  active,  coin  and  bullion  having  gone  into  the  pro- 
vincial circulation  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
Other  changes  in  the  return  are  unimportant,  the 
Reserve  having  fallen  about  ,£300,000  and  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve  to  liabilities  one  half  per  cent,  to  38^  per 
cent.  During  the  week  on  balance  ,£11,000  in  gold 
came  in  from  abroad.  The  reserve  at  the  present 
time  is  considerably  below  the  figure  at  which  it 
stood  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  but  then 
the  Bank  had  built  up  a  large  reserve  in  view  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  possibility  of  war.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  bank's  finances  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
rate  will  this  year  have  to  be  raised  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  For  the  next  two  months  there  will  be  no  very 
great  pressure,  but  after  that  a  period  of  moderate 
stringency  may  be  anticipated.  Without  being  tight, 
however,  the  Japanese  loan  due  in  a  few  days,  the  loan 
which  Argentina  is  endeavouring  to  negotiate,  a  further 
loan  which  Mexico  will  probably  require  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debt  conversion,  and  perhaps  even  a  Russian 
loan,  if  that  country  can  succeed  in  regaining  a  footing 
in  the  London  market,  will  all  make  demands  upon 
Lombard  Street  which  will  result  in  a  distinct  firmness 
until  the  autumn  stringency  sets  in.  In  New  York  and 
in  Vienna  the  position  is  easy,  and  Berlin  does  not 
seem  likely  at  present  to  make  any  immediate  demands 
upon  London's  gold  reserves. 

The  details  of  the  Japanese  loan,  which  is  to  be  issued 
next  week,  will  be  those  we  indicated  as  probable  a 
fortnight  ago — that  is  to  say,  the  amount  will  be 
;£io,ooo,ooo  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  price  will  be 
90.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  whole  amount 
will  be  offered  at  once  or  whether,  as  rumour  has  it, 
,£2,000,000  will  be  held  back.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  taken  up.  The  net  yield  is  fairly 
high,  and  the  syndicate  which  has  the  issue  in  hand  is 
powerful.  Whilst  we  are  not  satisfied  that  Japan  has 
acted  quite  wisely  in  its  national  policy  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  China,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  nation  has  a  great  commercial  future,  and  that  its 
developed  resources  are  quite  equal  to  the  strain  of 
this  addition  to  its  obligations.  Japan  would  do 
well  to  redeem  some  of  its  internal  loans  and 
to  replace  them  by  foreign  loans,  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  by  which  means  some  2  per  cent,  might 
be  saved.  The  money  markets  of  Europe  would  not 
look  askance  at  a  project  of  this  sort.  The  country  is 
solvent  and  money  lent  to  it  at  4  per  cent,  to  take  the 
place  of  existing  obligations  at  6  per  cent,  and  more 
would  not  add  to  its  indebtedness,  and  one  good  result 
would  be  to  release  money  which  would  be  very 
welcome  to  Japanese  traders,  who  have  been  complain- 
ing loudly  of  the  stringency  and  have  been  forced  to 
pay  very  extravagant  rates  for  accommodation  even  on 
excellent  security.  More  than  one  of  the  internal  loans 
are  ripe  for  redemption. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  the  finances 
of  Spain  arc  in  an  extremely  precarious  condition  and 
the  nervousness  of  holders  of  Spanish  Pours  is  there- 
fore easily  understood.    Until  the  finances  have  been 


reorganised  it  is  impossible  for  the  country  to  reap  the 
full  advantage  which  must  eventually  ensue  from  the 
cessation  of  the  great  drain  which  was  formerly  imposed 
upon  Spain  by  the  insurrections  and  difficulties  in  her 
colonies.  Up  to  the  present  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Spanish  statesmen  to  set  their  country's 
financial  affairs  on  a  firmer  basis  and  so  far  from 
any  decrease  in  the  military  and  naval  expenditure 
having  been  brought  about  the  past  year  has  shown 
an  increase  in  both  these  departments.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  Spanish  Fours  have  risen 
enormously  in  value  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
very  powerful  group  in  Paris  has  been  the  principal 
means  of  bringing  about  the  great  improvement.  On 
paper  this  group  can  no  doubt  show  very  large  profits 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  until  there  appears  to  be  a 
greater  probability  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  being 
duly  met  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Parisian 
financiers  to  realise  their  profit  would  cause  a  big  slump 
in  the  funds.  The  Spanish  Minister  of  Finance  has 
now  decided  that  no  more  bonds  shall  be  sealed  for 
payment  in  gold  because  held  by  foreigners  and  in  view 
of  the  deficit  in  the  Spanish  Treasury  it  has  been  decided 
to  suspend  for  the  time  being  the  drawing  of  the  bonds 
for  repayment.  These  two  steps  have  led  to  consider- 
able uneasiness,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  slump 
had  really  set  in.  The  Paris  group,  however,  succeeded 
in  arresting  it  at  the  outset,  and  now  holders  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  intimation  of  what  Senor  Villaverde's 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  coupons  are  to  be.  In 
any  case  it  is  probable  that  the  payment  of  the  coupons 
due  on  July  7  will  be  delayed,  but  between  now  and 
then  it  is  of  course  still  possible  that  such  steps  may  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Spanish  finances 
that  a  temporary  loan  may  be  obtained  which  will  tide 
over  the  awkward  moment.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  a  Spanish  statesman  were  forthcoming 
with  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  deal  energetically  with 
the  situation  the  future  of  Spain  would  be  assured,  but 
it  is  precisely  the  absence  of  any  such  statesman  which 
makes  the  present  position  extremely  dubious. 

In  the  Home  Railway  market  there  is  still  very  little 
to  go  for  and  although  traffics  continue  to  show  very 
satisfactory  improvement  prices  are  already  in  most 
cases  maintained  at  such  a  high  level  that  any  further 
advances  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  prospect  of 
respectable  increases  in  the  dividends  for  the  current 
half-year.  The  Great  Western  Company,  as  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  South  Wales 
coal  strikes  last  year  is  the  company  which  shows  the 
greatest  expansion  in  receipts,  the  total  increase  in  traffics 
for  the  twenty  weeks  to  date  amounting  to  ^332,500. 
The  coal  strikes  commenced  in  the  fourteenth  week  of 
the  first  half  of  1898  and  the  loss  to  the  Great  Western 
in  traffic  receipts  during  the  six  weeks  to  21  May  was 
about  ,£87,000.  But  during  the  past  six  weeks,  which 
correspond  to  these  six  weeks  last  year,  the  Great 
Western's  receipts  have  increased  by  nearly  ,£194,000, 
so  that  not  only  has  all  the  loss  due  to  the  coal  strikes 
been  recovered,  but  there  is  a  further  increase  in 
the  six  weeks  of  ,£87,000.  For  the  first  twenty 
weeks  of  1898  the  company's  receipts  showed  an  aggre- 
gate decrease  of  ,£17,000,  so  that  the  increase  of 
^£332,500  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  the  current  year 
augurs  well  for  the  forthcoming  dividend.  The  next 
biggest  increase  of  the  current  year  to  date  is  in  the 
case  of  the  Midland,  which  has  taken  ,£200,451  more, 
and  the  North-Eastern  follows  closely  with  an  aggre- 
gate increase  of  ,£171,556.  In  spite  of  the  Great 
Central's  competition  the  Great  Northern  has  increased 
its  receipts  by  ,£89,000,  thus  bearing  out  our  conten- 
tion that  the  effects  of  the  competition  had  been  greatly 
over  estimated  in  advance.  The  joint  receipts  of  the 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  South- Kast  em  show 
only  an  aggregate  increase  since  the  beginning1  ol  the 
year  of  ,£<k),o<\v  The  Chatham  and  Dover's  propor- 
tion of  this  will  be  about  ,£28,000,  and  since  the  net 
profit  from  this  increase  will  only  be  some  ,£1 1,000  the 
concluding  six  weeks  of  the  half  year  will  have  to  be 
miraculously  increased  if  Mr.  Forbes  prophesy  of  a 
benefit  of  ,£33,000  to  the  Chatham  is  to  be  realised  this 
year.  From  these  figures  the  dividend  prospects  of 
Dover  "  A  "  are,  moreover,  not  very  bright,  in  view  of 
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the  large  increase  in  capital  charges  to  be  provided  for 
and  of  the  outlay  in  improvements.  Another  weak 
spot  in  the  market  is  Metropolitan  District  Stock.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  company  by  the  Great  Western  are 
definitely  "off,"  but  the  market  considers  that  an 
official  statement  of  the  fact  is  much  to  be  desired.  As 
matters  stand  District  Stock  would  seem  to  stand  far 
too  high. 

The  American  market  still  remains  in  a  state  of 
suspense  although  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
States  makes  it  impossible  for  the  bears  to  exercise 
much  influence.  Moreover  the  recent  reaction  has 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  new  buyers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  since  the  money  market 
in  New  York  remains  easy  present  prices  are  likely  to 
be  well  maintained  for  some  time  to  come.  Canadian 
Pacifies  continue  to  attract  a  large  share  of  attention 
and  the  price  is  now  maintained  well  above  par.  This  is 
a  quotation  of  which  for  a  long  time  past  we  have 
prophesied  the  advent  and  in  view  of  the  very 
satisfactory  outlook  for  the  company  during  the  present 
year  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  further  advance  mav  be 
justified.  The  opening  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Rail- 
way will  without  doubt  bring  to  the  company  a  large 
increase  of  business  from  the  mining  districts  of  British 
Columbia,  and  since  this  and  other  portions  of  North 
America  are  developing  with  enormous  rapidity  the 
general  business  of  the  company  will  probably  im- 
prove for  some  years  to  come.  Thus,  good  as  were 
the  results  of  1898,  those  ot  1899  should  be  considerably 
better.  Last  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  earned 
sufficient  to  have  paid  a  dividend  of  57  per  cent.,  the 
actual  dividend  distribution  being  4  per  cent.,  so  that 
even  at  par  the  yield  to  the  investor  is  high.  Moreover 
,£200,000  was  carried  forward  and  since  the  prospects 
are  that  1899  will  prove  a  better  year  than  1898  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  may  be  declared. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  however  that  the  company  has  to 
face  severe  competition  from  the  northern  lines  of  the 
United  States  and  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  position  it 
must  make  large  outlays  on  improvements.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  spend  large  sums  out  of  the  net  profits  on  better- 
ment and  to  pay  dividends  of  only  four  per  cent,  but 
in  this  case  since  the  profits  will  increase  the  value  of 
the  company's  property  a  lower  yield  of  interest  will 
be  justifiable  and  the  price  of  the  stock  may  therefore 
go  considerably  higher. 

The  discussion  of  the  franchise  question  in  the 
Volksraad  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  old  burghers  as  revealed  in 
the  discussion,  came  as  a  wet  blanket  on  the  South 
African  Market  on  the  resumption  of  business  after  the 
holidays,  and  neutralised  the  good  impression  which  had 
been  made  by  the  announcement  that  the  meeting 
between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger  had  been 
definitely  arranged.  Business  in  this  department 
as  in  others  is,  however,  almost  at  a  standstill 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  nineteen  -  day 
account.  Next  week  with  the  receipt  of  news  as  to  the 
answer  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Outlanders'  petition, 
now  said  to  have  been  received  at  Johannesburg,  and 
speculation  as  to  the  result  of  the  conference  at 
Bloemfontein,  will  probably  lead  to  greater  activity. 
Though  the  future  is  still  extremely  dubious  our 
previous  advice  still  holds  good.  The  progress  made 
by  the  mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal  alone  justifies 
the  high  values  which  are  placed  upon  Rand  gold-mining 
shares  and  those  who  can  afford  to  disregard  market 
fluctuations  will  do  well  to  stick  to  their  holdings. 
Satisfactory  news  from  the  Transvaal  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  great  and  immediate  advance  in  prices.  Un- 
satisfactory news,  since  it  is  incredible  that  any  serious 
conflict  can  ensue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South 
African  Republic,  although  it  may  temporarily  depress 
values,  cannot  in  the  long  run  cause  a  permanent 
decline,  since  present  prices  are  in  the  main  based  not 
upon  the  anticipations  of  concessions  to  the  mining 
industry,  but  upon  the  actual  merits  of  and  the  results 
achieved  by  the  mines. 

The  acquisition  of  sixty-one  deep-level  claims  by  the 
New  Goch  Company,  to  which  we  referred  last  week, 


will  greatly  enhance  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
mine.  The  additional  claims  have  been  purchased  from 
Rand  Mines,  Limited,  the  price  paid  being  £5,000  per 
claim  in  cash  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  policy  of  the 
latter  company  is  to  take  shares  for  claims  only  in  those 
companies  which  it  entirely  controls.  The  New  Goch 
Company  proposes  to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  ' 
purchase  price  by  the  issue  of  £350,000  in  five  percent, 
debentures,  convertible  into  shares  during  two  years  at 
£3  10.9.  per  share.  In  this  way  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany will  ultimately  be  increased  to  £400,000,  with 
further  power  to  the  directors  to  issue  50,000  more 
shares  if  necessary.  The  issue  of  debentures  will,  after 
paying  for  the  deep-level  claims,  leave  about  .£50,000 
for  additional  working  capital,  which,  with  the  £60,000 
obtained  at  the  recent  reconstruction,  will  give  to  the 
company  a  total  working  capital  in  cash  of  £1 10,000. 1 
With  this  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  at  once  raised 
to  120  stamps,  and  later  forty  more  stamps  will 
be  added,  making  a  total  of  160  stamps.  The  New 
Goch  has  at  present  sixty  unexhausted  claims,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  deal  now  accomplished  will  be  realised 
when  it  is  observed  that  the  claim  area  has  been  doubled 
whilst  the  capital  of  the  company  will  only  be  increased 
by  one-third.  Worked  out  in  our  usual  manner  the 
value  of  George  Goch  shares  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  price  at  present  quoted.  Assuming  only  a  net 
profit  on  working  of  15s.  per  ton,  with  160  stamps  the 
company  will  be  able  to  earn  dividends  of  50  per  cent., 
and  as  the  life  with  this  stamping  power  may  be  taken' 
as  23  years  the  shares,  to  yield  7  per  cent,  to  the 
investor  and  the  return  of  his  capital,  will  be  worth  £5, 
as  against  their  present  price  of  about  2§.  Since, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  work  ail  three  reefs  in  the 
Goch  mine,  it  is  probable  that  the  life  will  be  longer 
than  the  figure  assumed  in  the  above  valuation.  Another; 
circumstance  of  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  value  of; 
the  deep-level  claims  now  acquired  and  on  the  future* 
value  of  the  shares,  is,  moreover,  that  the  South  Reef  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  is  proving  to  be  much  richer 
than  was  the  case  in  the  broken  ground  near  the  out- 
crop. At  the  4th  level  the  South  Reef  assays  only 
1 1  dwts.  over  36  inches,  but  at  the  5th  level  it  assays' 
14  dwts.  over  48  inches,  at  the  6th  level  18  dwts.  over 
48  inches  and  at  the  7th  level  30  dwts  over  36  inches. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  in  the  lower 
levels  the  value  of  the  South  Reef  approximates  to  that 
of  the  same  reef  which  is  so  profitably  worked  by  the 
Henry  Nourse,  the  next-door  neighbour  on  the  Rand  of 
the  New  Goch,  and  in  this  case  the  estimate  of  profit' 
given  above  is  very  moderate.  A  recovery  value  is 
indicated  in  fact  of  45^.  per  ton,  which  would  give  a 
profit  of  at  least  20s.  per  ton,  and  on  this  basis  the 
value  of  the  shares  reckoned  as  above  will  ultimately  be 
nearly  £7.  The  Henry  Nourse,  it  may  be  noted,  makes, 
an  average  profit  of  nearly  375-.  per  ton. 

The  North  Mount  Lyell  copper  mine  in  Tasmania  is 
an  undertaking  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  the 
attention  of  our  readers  and  those  who  have  invested 
in  the  shares  on  our  recommendation  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  railway  from  the  mine  to  the  coast  at 
Macquarie  Harbour  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion. About  half  the  line  is  now  finished,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  October' 
next,  when  the  enormously  rich  deposit  of  copper  ore 
in  the  North  Mount  Lyell  mine  will  be  rendered  avail- 
able. Already  the  company,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  transport,  is  shipping  some  60  tons  of  ore  per  week, 
which  realise  a  profit  of  about  £17  a  ton,  so  that  even 
from  this  trifling  shipment  quite  a  respectable  revenue 
is  being  obtained.  The  steamship  purchased  by  the 
company  and  constructed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Macquarie  Harbour 
is  now  on  its  way  out  with  a  cargo  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  for  the  railway.  We  learn,  however,  that 
by  arrangement  with  an  important  Australasian  steam- 
ship company,  the  question  of  transport  and  freight 
from  Macquarie  will  be  quite  satisfactorily  solved  by 
the  time  the  railway  is  finished  and  the  rich  ore  from' 
the  mine  can  then  be  delivered  for  smelting  in  large 
quantities  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Those  who  hold 
the  shares  will  do  well  to  stick  to  them.  They  are 
likely  to  improve  considerably  in  value  as  the  railway, 
approaches  completion.    So  far  as  present  indications 
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go  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  finished  in  time  for 
the  company  to  reap  some  advantage  at  least  from  the 
high  price  of  copper. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  be  treated  for  some 
time  to  come — the  trade  says  for  the  next  two  seasons 
— to  dear  wool.  At  the  last  series  of  Colonial  wool 
sales  every  available  bale  was  eagerly  bought  up  and 
prices  ranged  something  like  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
at  the  previous  series.  This  was  accomplished  in  spite 
of  an  entire  absence  of  American  buying,  and  if  there  is 
a  revival  from  this  quarter  prices  should  rule  higher  at 
the  next  series,  when  350,000  bales  will  be  offered  with 
only  5,000  bales  held  over.  The  manufacturers  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  their  raw  material  is  going  to 
be  scarce  and  they  have  been  purchasing  freely,  the 
home  trade  at  the  last  series  taking  85,000  and  the  Con- 
tinent 95,000  out  of  185,000  bales.  The  drought,  the 
hard  lambing  season  and  other  adverse  influences  which 
might  be  named,  must  certainly  make  a  difference  in 
the  New  South  Wales  clip.  Meantime,  manufacturers 
have  their  order  books  full,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuance of  depression  in  the  American  branch,  and  they 
have  put  up  prices  about  30  per  cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

REGISTRATION  REFORM  AND  THE  LONDON 
GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Connaught  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  24  May,  1899. 

Sir, — The  decision  of  the  Government  to  transfer  the 
powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  Overseers  to  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  is  one  which  effects  a  wide- 
reaching  and  wise  reform  in  the  interests  of  local  self- 
government.  The  effect  of  this  movement  and  its 
consequent  advantages  cannot  be  immediately  per- 
ceived by  Conservative  leaders  throughout  the  country 
inasmuch  as  the  London  Bill  has  been  thought  by  many 
of  them  to  concern  London  alone  !  But  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated  that  the  transfer  of 
these  powers  would  give  the  case  away  for  the  whole 
of  the  country,  I  desire  to  draw  the  serious  attention 
of  agents  throughout  England  to  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  proposed  change  as  it  will  affect  Registra- 
tion work  when  these  duties  of  Overseers  are  trans- 
ferred to  Town  Clerks  or  such  other  Registration  officer 
whom  the  Borough  Council  may  appoint  to  discharge 
them  with  efficiency.  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Overseers  have  been  in  existence  and  have  only  just 
survived  as  the  last  remnant  of  a  rude  condition  of 
government  which  is  now  passing  away.  Their  powers 
as  to  valuation  and  collection  of  rates  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  voters'  lists  are  being  swept  away  and  a  new 
order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  transfer  of  these 
powers  to  Borough  Councils  and  the  same  provisions 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the 
Corporate  Treasurers'  and  Accountants'  Institute  — 
organisations  which  are  especially  identified  with 
municipal  work  —  will  immediately  seek  for  the 
same  consolidation  -  and  freedom  of  action,  as  it 
will  be  shown  to  be  of  such  enormous  public 
advantage  to  Municipal  Government  in  London.  Re- 
gistration agents  and  officials  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  peculiar  and  inefficient  action  of  irre- 
sponsible Overseers,  but  will  deal  directly  with  a 
statutory  permanent  officer  in  the  person  of  the  Town 
Clerk  or  Borough  Treasurer,  and  this  arrangement  will 
no  doubt  clear  away  many  difficulties  in  perfecting  the 
Register.  The  question  of  cost  to  the  local  associa- 
tions is  of  course  their  own  concern  ;  but  the  machinery 
to  be  set  in  motion  will  I  venture  to  believe  materially 
assist  agents  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
scale  of  allowances  and  charges  for  the  Town  Clerk, 
the  Registration  officer,  or  such  official  appointed  to 
superintend  the  work,  is  a  matter  of  much  moment, 
and  the  Government  have  now  a  unique  opportunity 
of  establishing  a  statutory  scale  for  the  performance 
of  this  important  work.  The  costs  of  registration  to 
the  local  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom  varies  at 
present  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  and  Revising 


Barristers  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  Parliament 
determining  by  Statute  upon  what  common  basis  they 
should  issue  their  certificates.  The  nature  of  the  work 
is  just  the  same  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  a 
system  of  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  for  every  100  voters  or 
a  fixed  charge  for  a  ward  or  polling  district  containing 
1,000  or  more  voters  with  a  minimum  and  maximum 
margin  could  easily  be  determined  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Town  Clerk  should  be  the  Returning 
Officer  for  all  elections  and  the  saving  in  the  printing 
of  the  Register,  which  is  really  only  a  "  corrected  "  copy 
of  the  list  published  in  August,  would  be  considerable, 
as  one  contract  could  be  made  by  the  Council  for 
printing  both  the  List  and  the  Register.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  impress  the  National  Union  with  the 
extreme  importance  of  this  new  departure  in  local 
autonomy  and  have  shown  how  agents  may  assist  in 
completing  this  reform  in  boroughs  and  counties  by 
emphasising  the  advantages  arising  from  the  transfer 
of  these  powers  to  the  Municipal  Borough  Councils. 
The  machinery  which  is  to  be  set  up  in  London  will  do 
much  to  simplify  registration  work  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  uniform  system  of  local  self-government  and  con- 
solidated powers  for  the  Local  Authorities  throughout 
England  and  Wales. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Claude  G.  Hay. 

THE  ALIEN  INROAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lewes,  24  May,  1899. 
Sir, — While  I  cordially  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Bannister  in  his  protest  against  the  foreign  Jew  and 
his  highly  unpleasant  characteristics,  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  share  his  hopeful  prognostication  of  an  out- 
burst of  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Britisher 
—in  Great  Britain  at  all  events.  A  more  absolutely 
unpatriotic  person  than  the  ordinary  Britisher  of  the 
present  day,  as  one  sees  him  on  his  native  heath, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  He  revels  in  hotels 
where  the  foreigner  abounds,  he  affects  foreign  shops, 
foreign  actors,  foreign  artists,  foreign  musicians.  The 
German  Jew,  no  matter  how  offensive,  can  always 
command  the  ordinary  Britisher's  patronage  whether 
he  runs  a  tobacconist  shop  or  a  restaurant.  The 
foreigner  is  often  the  chosen  leader  of  a  strike,  just  as 
in  more  than  one  recent  instance  he  has  been  elected 
for  a  rural  constituency  instead  of  an  English  country 
squire.  No,  sir,  what  appears  to  Mr.  Bannister 
and  some  others  the  madness  of  his  countrymen  in 
encouraging  the  foreign  scum  into  this  already 
overpopulated  little  island,  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  vast  majority  of  Britishers  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  The  Britisher 
who  has  travelled  or  resided  much  in  foreign  countries 
(not  globe-trotted  in  them)  sees  the  seamy  side  of 
making  Great  Britain  a  dumping  ground  for  the  foreign 
scum,  but  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  get  Ministers, 
members  of  Parliament,  or  the  man  in  the  street  to 
view  the  matter  seriously.  That  this  unchecked  influx 
of  aliens  will  Qne  day  land  us  in  a  quagmire  of  our  own 
deliberate  creation  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  shall 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  "  unctuous  rectitude,"  a  recti- 
tude of  such  unique  quality  that  it  even  blinds  us  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  charity  begins  at  home." 
I  trust  Mr.  Bannister  and  others  will  continue  to  protest 
against  the  great  national  folly  of  the  age,  and  that 
you  will  open  your  columns  to  those  who  feel  strongly 
in  this  matter. — Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Rossek. 

FIRST  OR  LAST? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Dear  Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  jour  readers  tell  me 
to  which  of  our  Poet  Laureates  can  have  been  applied 
the  appended  distich  found  in  a  copybook  ?  Can  it 
have  been  meant  for  Pye  ?  I  would  add  (but  I  dread 
punning),  if  not,  can  it  have  been  meant  for  Omega  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Inquirer. 

This  is  the  distich  : 

The  Laureate  writes  his  versos  with  his  thumbs, 
They'll  serve  for  fuel  when  the  reckoning  comes. 
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REVIEWS. 

CROMWELL   AS  CIVILIAN. 

"  Cromwell  and  his  Times."  By  G.  H.  Pike.    London  : 

Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 
"The  Two  Protectors."     By  Sir    Richard  Tangye. 

London  :  Partridge  and  Co.  1899. 

THE  tercentenary  of  Cromwell's  birth  has  produced 
an  outburst  of  ephemeral  books  having  for  the 
most  part  no  other  justification  than  the  occasion  itself. 
Among  such  books  the  works  before  us  may  fairly  be 
classed.  Mr.  Pike's  volume  may  serve  very  well  to 
recall,  not  unpleasantly,  if  without  distinction,  some  of 
the  more  familiar  features  of  an  always  interesting 
time  ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge either  of  Cromwell  or  of  his  age.  Sir  Richard 
Tangye's  claim  to  consideration  is  more  serious.  He 
draws  upon  unpublished  documents  in  his  possession, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  interest  ;  but  his  book 
is  a  somewhat  tantalising  indication  of  materials  lying 
behind  rather  than  in  itself  a  valuable  achievement  in 
biography  or  criticism.  Neither  work  makes  any  pre- 
tence to  assist  us  to  a  new  or  profounder  estimate  of 
the  Protector  and  his  work.  Possibly  indeed  such  an 
estimate  is  not  to  be  sought.  Cromwell,  the  man,  has 
been  revealed  to  us  once  for  all  by  Carlyle,  and  in  face  of 
his  splendid  vindication  of  his  hero  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  any  more  of  that  stuffed  doll  of  violence,  ambition 
and  cant  that  was  so  long  paraded  through  the  highway 
of  history  as  the  effigy  of  Oliver.  Of  Cromwell  the 
statesman  we  have  now  an  estimate  from  the  historian 
who  is  uniquely  qualified  to  make  one  ;  and  Dr. 
Gardiner's  word  on  that  subject  is  perhaps  the  last,  as 
it  is  the  best.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  singularly  masculine 
and  judicious,  and  for  these  qualities,  as  well  as  for  its 
sound  learning,  may  be  recommended  as  a  useful  anti- 
dote to  much  that  has  recently  been  appearing  in  the 
Press. 

A  man  like  Cromwell  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  Nonconformist,  or 
of  any  sectarian  of  any  type.    He  was  too  clear-sighted, 
too  direct,  too  little  imbued  with  doctrinaire  convictions 
to  be  taken  as  the  prophet  and  champion  of  any  of  our 
modern  programme-policies.    From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career  he  was  a  hand-to-hand  fighter, 
doing  the  next  thing  simply  because  it  had  to  be  done, 
doing  it  always  with  splendid  success  for  the  moment, 
and  troubling  himself  as  little  as  a  man  may  with 
general  theories   or    ideas.      Properly   speaking  he 
never  had  a  distinctly  conceived  policy ;   he  waited 
on   events   and   turned   them   to   what   account  he 
could.    At  the  beginning  he  took  arms  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  King,  and  had  no  more  idea,  in  those 
earlier  years,  of  destroying   the  framework   of  the 
government  than  any  other  man  on  the  Parliament  side. 
Convinced  by  bitter  experience  that  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  terms  with  Charles,  he  cut  off  his  head,  not 
without  hesitation,  not  even  without  regret,  but  simply 
because  he  saw  nothing  else  to  do.  The  King  removed, 
there  remained  the  Parliament.    With  them,  too,  he 
would  have  compromised  if  he  could  ;  with  them  too 
he  found  it  impossible.    After  much  debate  and  oscil- 
lation, trying  this  way  and  that,  he  was  driven  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  as  he  had  to  the  King.    Not  that  he 
wanted  to — "  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day," 
he  said,  "that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me 
upon  the  doing  of  this  work" — not  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  any  definite  substitute  to  propose,  but  simply 
because,  as  he  thought,  he  couldn't  help  himself.  He 
was   no   enemy  of   Parliaments,  any  more   than  of 
monarchy  ;  simply  he  was  determined  that,  whatever 
were  the  form  of  government,  there   should  be  no 
reaction.    The  work  he  had  done  was  not  to  be  undone, 
so  long  as  he  could  help  it.    He  would  govern,  if  he 
could,  with  the  help  of  a  Parliament,  if  not,  without  it  ; 
but  govern  he  would,  because  so  only  he  could  maintain 
his  cause.    From  point  to  point  he  was  driven  on  by 
the  inexorable  necessities  of  the  position  till  he  found 
himself  enforcing    on    a    reluctant   people,    at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  a  system  of  government  and  religion 
which  they  abhorred  as  they  had  never  abhorred  the 
tyranny  of  Strafford  and  Laud.    In  all  this  there  is  no 
constitutional  or  political  idea  at  all — for  that  we  mus 


go  to  Lilburne  and  his  Levellers  ;  there  is  simply  the 
masterful  will  of  a  man  of  genius  sincerely  convinced 
that  he  stood  for  the  cause  of  God.  Mr.  Pike  quotes 
in  his  book,  apparently  with  approval,  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  Cromwell  went  to  Ireland  "  with  the  law 
in  one  hand,  and  with  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality  in- 
the  other."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  remark  more 
grotesquely  paradoxical.  The  notion  of  "liberty, 
fraternity,  equality  "  as  held  by  modern  men,  was  as 
remote  from  Cromwell's  imagination  as  from  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  What  he  cared  about 
was  liberty  of  conscience — a  very  different  thing.  For 
political  liberty  he  had  no  enthusiasm,  still  less  for 
social  equality.  The  English  revolution  was  never 
touched  by  specifically  social  ideas.  Its  leaders  were 
country  gentlemen  of  large  estate,  conservative  even  in 
their  political,  still  more  in  their  economic  sympathies  ; 
and  at  no  time  did  they  concern  themselves  even  re- 
motely with  what  is  to  us  the  burning  question  of 
poverty.  The  institution  of  tithes,  it  is  true,  was 
attacked  by  the  Barebones  Parliament,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion,  not  of  property  ;  and  so  alarmed 
were  the  majority  of  that  much-maligned  assembly  at 
the  notions  of  their  more  radical  colleagues,  that  they 
voluntarily  resigned  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protector.  That  Oliver  himself  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  element  in  this  Parliament  is  clear 
from  his  speech  of  21  April,  1657,  where  he  treats  the 
whole  episode  as  "a  story  of  my  own  weakness  and 
folly." 

The  fact  is  that  Cromwell's  main  if  not  his  exclusive 
interest,  so  far  at  least  as  home  politics  are  concerned, 
was  not  political  or  social,  but  religious.  He  was 
prepared,  he  said,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity,  to 
see  Mahommedanism  professed  in  England,  rather 
than  that  the  least  of  the  saints  of  God  should  suffer 
wrong.  He  did  in  fact  admit  the  profession  of 
Judaism.  But  even  this  policy  of  toleration  he  was 
unable  to  carry  out  consistently.  Political  necessities 
drove  him  to  persecution.  Anglicanism  he  could  not 
tolerate  because  it  was  identified  with  the  system 
it  was  his  business  to  fight.  He  proscribed  the 
Prayer-book,  as  he  proscribed  the  Mass ;  and  a 
genuine  and  devoted  adherent  of  the  episcopal  Church 
might  justly  complain  that  the  effect  of  the  revo- 
lution had  been  simply  to  substitute  one  tyranny  for 
another.  It  was  not  Cromwell  who  established  liberty 
of  conscience  in  England.  Neither  did  he  prepare  the 
way  for  disestablishment.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
in  an  established  Church  ;  he  believed  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  tithes  ;  he  believed  in  lay  patronage,  and  was 
himself,  in  fact,  the  patron  of  more  than  half  the 
livings  in  England.  The  formula  of  "  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State  "  was  not  his.  Here,  indeed,  as  else- 
where, he  had  no  formula  at  all.  His  one  aim  was  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  godly  ministers ;  and  his 
method,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  was  to  see  to  the 
business  himself.  In  his  religious,  as  in  his  constitu- 
tional policy,  he  had  no  definite  system  ;  he  was  guided 
simply  by  his  own  sense  and  the  necessities  of  the 
hour. 

And  the  results  ?  If  men  were  to  be  judged  by  their 
permanent  material  achievement,  Cromwell  would 
hardly  find  a  place  among  the  Great.  Of  the  institutions 
of  England  there  is  not  one  that  owes  its  origin  to  him. 
Nothing  that  he  created  survived  him  ;  and  that  which 
he  maintained  while  he  was  alive  was  but  a  Puritan 
parody  of  the  Reign  of  Thorough.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  acts  of  Charles  I.  that  may  not  be  paralleled  in 
arbitrariness  by  acts  of  Cromwell.  Both  raised  money 
on  their  own  authority  in  defiance  of  Parliament  ; 
both  tampered  with  the  independence  of  the  judges  ; 
both  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  religious 
observance.  But  Cromwell  went  further  than  the  King 
had  ever  dared  to  do.  In  every  county  he  planted  a  petty 
military  despot  to  suppress  tumults,  watch  suspected 
persons,  supervise  public  morals  and  sports,  and  levy 
from  his  political  enemies  a  tenth  part  of  their  income. 
Such  was  the  finale  of  a  revolution  whose  aim  was  civil 
and  religious  liberty  !  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  cynicism 
that  we  emphasise  the  catastrophe.  What  Cromwell 
did  he  had  to  do  ;  for  the  irony  of  the  conclusion  the 
whole  tissue  of  fact,  rather  than  he,  was  responsible. 
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But  in  any  estimate  that  may  be  formed  of  him  stress 
must  be  laid  not  upon  his  work  but  upon  himself.  That 
Cromwell  was  one  of  the  greatest  not  only  of  English- 
men but  of  men,  we  do  most  emphatically  believe. 
None  the  less  is  it  true  that,  judged  by  results,  his 
career  was  a  failure.  Everything  that  he  put  his  hand 
to  he  achieved  with  triumphant  success ;  everything 
that  he  achieved  collapsed  as  soon  as  his  hand  was 
withdrawn. 


REMBRANDT  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE. 

"The  Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam."  Forty 
photogravures  with  letterpress.    By  Dr.  C.  Hof- 


stede  de 
1899. 


Groot.    London  :  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh. 


THE  first  part  of  this  magnificent  work  has  reached 
us,  containing  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of 
reproductions  to  be  issued.  The  editor  is  Dr.  de 
Groot,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition.  His  letterpress 
will  be  issued  doubtless  with  the  concluding  part,  and 
the  plan  appears  to  be  to  send  out  the  plates  in  the 
order  of  their  completion  and  leave  their  arrangement 
to  the  end.  The  plates  are  of  large  size,  ranging  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  by  fifteen  to  sixteen  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  picture.  They  are  of  remarkable 
quality.  Compared  with  them  the  illustrations  to 
Dr.  Bode's  monumental  publication  of  Rembrandt's 
whole  works  are  catalogue  illustrations,  excellent  for 
their  purpose  but  giving  nothing  like  this  close  render- 
ing of  the  forms,  chiaroscuro  and  handling  of  the 
pictures.  They  are  much  better,  if  we  may  trust  our 
memory,  than  the  reproductions  of  the  Cassel  Rem- 
brandts,  a  fairer  comparison.  A  painter  looking  at 
these  prints  can  reconstruct  Rembrandt's  drawing, 
follow  his  touch,  recall  the  character  of  the  pigment, 
in  a  word  study  the  pictures  almost  as  if  the  originals 
were  before  him.  Photogravure,  studied  in  this  way, 
inevitably  falsifies  in  one  respect  our  memory  of  paint- 
ings. The  general  tone  is  smokier,  and  when  the 
eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  rendering  it  goes 
back  to  the  blonder  original  with  surprise.  This  in- 
evitable defect  is  more  noticeable  in  the  reproduction 
of  paintings  of  the  smoother  sort,  where  to  get 
sufficient  gradation  in  the  high  lights  the  lower  darks 
have  to  be  drowned  in  a  general  tone.  The  vigorously 
handled  later  work  reproduces  with  a  vigour  that  goes 
even  beyond  the  paint,  but  the  slight  exaggeration  has 
its  uses  for  the  student  in  bringing  out  the  method  of 
the  brush. 

In  his  choice  among  the  pictures  shown  at  Amsterdam 
the  editor  has  doubtless  been  forced  to  some  extent  to 
consider  lenders  as  well  as  the  merit  of  the  pictures, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  inclusion  of  a  few  works  not 
of  the  first  interest.  Thus  in  the  present  instalment  we 
have  the  "  Rembrandt  with  a  Red  Cap  "  from  Weimar, 
one  of  the  heavier,  more  commonplace  examples  of 
these  studies.  Other  pictures  are  interesting  in  their 
way,  and  must  figure  doubtless  in  any  selection  which 
is  to  be  "representative."  Such  are  the  "Landscape 
with  the  Good  Samaritan,"  of  1638  (shown  also  in 
London)  and  the  "  Peace  of  Westphalia."  About  such 
inclusions  there  is  room  for  difference  of  taste,  but  we 
have  only  to  enumerate  the  remaining  plates  to  show 
that  no  one  can  complain  that  the  masterpieces  are 
passed  over.  To  begin  with  there  is  the  Queen's 
"Lady  with  a  Fan,"  Captain  Holford's  "  Old  Lady," 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  "Nicolas  Berghem." 
Then  there  is  the  "  Bathsheba  "  of  the  Baron  Steen- 
gracht's  collection  at  the  Hague,  less  familiar  to 
English  eyes.  The  "Bathsheba"  of  the  Louvre  is  a 
variation  on  a  part  of  this  picture,  painted  about  ten 
years  later.  Finally  there  are  three  superb  pieces, 
the  Earl  Spencer's  "Boy"  formerly  called.  "The 
Prince  of  Orange,"  Lord  Iveagh's  "  Rembrandt  with  a 
Palette,"  of  1656,  and  the  so-called  "Jewish  Bride"  of 
the  Ryks  Museum.  This  last  picture,  the  portrait  of  a 
man  and  woman,  is  a  climax  in  Rembrandt's  search  for 
magnificence  in  effects  of  stuff  and  metal.  What  he 
sought  for  in  earlier  pictures  by  amassing  jewels, 
dishes,  furniture,  he  gains  here  without  any  air  of 
bric-a  brae  collection  from  the  passage  of  light  across 
the  man's  sleeve,  a  piece  of  painting  that  encroaches  in 


its  fat  modelling  on  the  art  of  sculpture.  But  the 
invention  and  execution  of  the  whole  picture  are  so 
consummate  that  this  dazzling  passage  has  no  effect 
of  pretentiousness.  It  is  like  a  burst  of  golden  trumpets 
in  a  wedding  march  that  exalts  our  vision  of  those 
wonderful  heads  and  hands,  and  the  bridegroom's 
grave  caress.  This  is  the  masterpiece  filtered  out  of  a 
whole  succession  of  trials  like  the  "Burgomaster  Pancras 
and  his  Wife."  The  editor  should  get  the  help  of  an 
Englishman  to  prevent  small  mistakes  in  the  translation 
of  titles  and  so  forth  for  the  English  edition,  but  this 
is  a  very  small  matter  ;  the  prints  are  the  thing  and 
they  are  first-rate. 


ANECDOTAGE. 


"Reminiscences."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  In 
two  volumes.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus. 
1899. 

IN  the  course  of  a  long  journalistic  and  political 
career  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  nearly  every  man  and  woman  cele- 
brated in  letters,  politics,  art,  science,  and  the  drama  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  half-century. 
Brougham,  Wendell  Holmes,  Emerson,  Sumner,  Ward 
Beecher,  Ulysses  Grant,  George  Eliot,  Jowett,  Stanley, 
Randolph  Churchill,  Manning,  Newman,  Madox 
Brown,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Lowe,  George  Mere- 
dith, Trollope,  Charles  Mathews,  and  Gladstone  are 
some  of  the  great  personages  to  whom  Mr.  McCarthy 
presents  us.  We  advance  eagerly  to  the  encounter, 
only  alas  !  to  hear  a  pointless  story,  or  listen  to  a  few 
banal  sentences  from  an  apparently  trivial  person.  We 
are  reminded  of  Heine's  disappointment  on  meeting 
Goethe,  when  the  conversation  could  not  get  beyond  a 
more  stimulating  topic  than  the  yellow  plums  which 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg.  Heine  says 
the  fault  was  his  own,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  case,  for  he  was  almost  as  great  a  genius  as  Goethe. 
But  Mr.  McCarthy  has  no  claims  to  genius,  and  we 
must  therefore  ascribe  to  the  writer  our  disappoint- 
ment on  reading  these  two  bulky  volumes  of 
reminiscences.  Their  dulness  is  largely  ascribable  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  exasperatingly  amiable  character. 
If  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing  but  good 
about  his  fellows  he  will  not  be  a  teller  of  good  stories  ; 
for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  French  proverb,  "  Diseur 
de  dons  mots,  mauvais  caractere."  It  is  not  only  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  cannot  bring  himself  to  say  anything 
unkind  about  anybody  (except  perhaps  Charles  Kingsley, 
whose  muscular  Christianity  he  disliked),  but  he 
regards  all  his  celebrities  as  his 
Nearly  everyone  is  introduced 
old  friend."     There  is   a  certain 

suits  a 

mentioning  the  fact  that  you 
have  met  a  certain  celebrated  person  at  dinner,  that  you 
talked  with  him,  and  found  him  quite  an  agreeable 
companion.  The  majority  of  your  audience  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  though  there  may  be  some  sarcastic 
person,  like  Wenham,  who  says,  "a  devilish  interest- 
ing story."  Mr.  McCarthy's  reminiscences  are  largely 
of  this  order,  and  they  do  not  amuse  us,  for  we  think 
that  if  you  have  nothing  really  pointed  to  say  about  a 
celebrity,  you  had  better  leave  him  alone.  We  will  give 
an  instance  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  method  as  a  raconteur. 
"  At  Dean  Stanley's  house  I  first  met  Professor  Jowett, 
whom  I  had  always  expected  to  find  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual tyrant :  but  whom,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  very 
good-natured,  agreeable,  and  gracious  in  manner." 
That  is  all,  and  it  is,  as  Thackeray's  wag  would  say,  a 
devilish  interesting  story. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  en- 
tertaining chapters  in  the  book,  for  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
a  pleasant,  easy,  style  of  writing,  and  his  portrait  gallery 
is  very  large.  One  of  the  best  stories  is  about  an  en- 
counter with  Lord  Brougham,  though  a  good  deal  of 
the  fun  is  derived  from  the  dialect  of  those  days.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  a  young  journalist,  who  had  just  made 
a  speech  at  some  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  of  which  Lord  Brougham  was  chair 
man,  and  he  was  wandering  about  the  Guildhall  in 
search  of  luncheon.     "There  stood   Lord  Brougham 
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with  his  hat  thrown  far  back  upon  his  head,  and  he 
grasped  in  one  hand  an  emptied  wineglass,  while  in  the 
palm  of  the  other  he  displayed  some  coins — change 
apparently,  which  he  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  girl  in 
charge  of  the  bar  with  the  indignant  gesture  of  a 
London  cabman  who  exhibits  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  unsatisfactory  fare,  and  asks  indignantly,  1  What's 
this?'  .  .  .  Lord  Brougham's  eyes  suddenly  turned 
on   me,   and  he  put  his  glass  on  the  counter,  and 
still   holding   the    change  in    one  hand,  he  rushed 
up   to   me,    clutched   my   arm    with    the  fussiness 
and  fury  of  gesture  which  were  peculiar  to  him,  and  he 
uttered  the  words,  '  I  say,  you  made  a  devilish  clever 
speech  ;  I  didn't  agree  with  all  of  it — in  fact  some  of  it 
was  nonsense — but  it  was  a  damned  clever  speech. 
Who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' "    One  day  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  opened  a  letter  in  his  pulpit,  according  to  his 
custom,    which  he  found   contained  a   single  word; 
F  Fool."    He  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  congregation, 
and  then  quietly  added,  "  Now  I  have  known  many  an 
instance  of  a  man  writing  a  letter  and  forgetting  to 
sign  his  name  ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever 
known  of  a  man  signing  his  name  and  forgetting  to  write 
the  letter."    That  is  perhaps  Mr.  McCarthy's  best  story, 
though  we  suspect  it  is  "a  chestnut  "  in  the  United 
States.    As  an  example  of  the  indiscriminating  praise 
which  Mr.  McCarthy  metes  out  to  his  friends  take  the 
following.    "Fletcher  Moulton  is,  like  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  one  of  the  men  whom  Nature  has  qualified 
for  success  alike  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."   Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  is  far  too  clever  a  man 
not  to  see  the  stupidity  of  the  comparison  and  the 
assertion.    We  were  not  aware  that  Sir  Howard  Vin- 
cent was  "the  honest  broker"  who  brought  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell  together  for  their  celebrated 
conference  on  Home  Rule,  but  the  fact,  recorded  in 
these  pages,  is  w-orth  remembering.    Mr.  McCarthy's 
sketches  of  the  Irish  members,  though  slight  and  of 
course  laudatory,  are  as  good  as  anything  in  these  two 
volumes,  which  contain  such  a  variety  of  personalities, 
of  a  mild  kind,  that  they  are  sure  to  find  a  large  public. 


MODERN  NAVAL  TRANSPORT. 

"Life  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Robert  Mends,  G.C.B., 
late  Director  of  Transports."  By  his  son,  Bowen 
Stilon  Mends.  London  :  Murray.  1899. 
A  N  account  of  the  career  of  a  naval  officer  which 
began  in  1827  and  ended  in  1883  should  be 
valuable  to  the  general  public  if  it  contributes  to  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  gradual  transformation  of 
the  old  navy  into  the  fleet  of  to-day.  Little  has  been 
written  about  war  shipping  during  the  period  inter- 
mediate between  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  Russian 
war,  when  ancient  equipment  and  sea  customs  were 
curiously  blended  with  the  advance  of  science  and 
civilisation.  To  bring  out  such  points  requires  con- 
temporary knowledge,  and  in  this  respect  we  should 
have  had  a  better  result  if  the  admiral  had  employed  his 
leisure  after  retirement  in  compiling  his  own  reminis- 
cences. As  a  substitute  we  have  a  series  of  letters 
which,  however  interesting,  do  not  supply  the  want ; 
letters,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  often  con- 
tain reflections  which  time  may  show  to  be  unwise. 

Admiral  Mends  joined  the  Navy  in  1827,  the  year  of 
Navarino  and  a  time  of  stagnation  in  all  that  concerns 
the  fleet.  Our  ships  were  badly  constructed  and 
indifferently  manned.  We  had  established  a  School  of 
Naval  Architecture  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  it  was  based 
more  upon  theory  than  practice,  and  had  little  influence 
upon  shipbuilding.  Its  abolition  came  a  few  years 
later.  The  founding  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club — now 
the  Squadron— had  a  more  beneficial  effect  owing  to 
the  interest  some  of  its  members  took  in  ship  construc- 
tion, and  the  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  Admiralty 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Symondite  class.  In  the 
meantime  each  board  had  its  own  building  hobbies. 
One  produced  a  small  inefficient  class  of  seventy-four 
gunships  generally  known  as  the  "  Forty  Thieves." 
Another  First  Lord  directed  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  twenty-eight  gunships  which  as  they  could 
neither  fight  nor  run  were  equally  well  known 
as    "  Donkey    Frigates  : "    while    our    brigs  from 


their  tendency  to  capsize  were  significantly  styled 
floating  coffins.  If  young  Mends  had  no  opportunity 
during  his  early  career  of  distinction  in  war  service — for 
after  Navarino  we  had  the  Burmah  and  China  wars — 
he  at  least  took  part  in  some  stirring  incidents.  His 
first  ship  was  the  "Thetis,"  46-gun  frigate,  in  which 
on  28  February,  1827  he  sailed  for  South  America.  It 
was  probably  her  bad  sailing  qualities  which  led  to  her 
shipwreck  three  years  afterwards  off  Cape  Frio  in 
Brazil.  Three  days  after  leaving  Rio  Janeiro  they  dis- 
covered themselves  close  to  a  high  cliff,  and  the  loss  of 
their  masts  drove  them  right  on  to  it.  The  narrative 
is  given  in  a  graphic  manner  by  young  Mends.  So 
deep  was  the  water  that  he  was  enabled  to  jump  off  the 
ship  on  to  the  rocks,  but  then  the  "Thetis"  drifted 
into  a  cove  and  nearly  all  the  crew  were  saved.  A 
commission  in  the  Mediterranean  led  to  his  observing 
the  embarkation  of  a  Russian  army  at  Constantinople 
in  1832,  a  proceeding  which  much  impressed  him  for  its 
celerity.  His  mind  seems  then  to  have  turned  to  the 
question  of  transport  of  troops  and  this  proved  of  good 
service  to  him  over  twenty  years  later. 

As  a  midshipman  of  the  "Pique"  he  was  with 
Captain  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Rous  when  he  performed  his 
famous  exploit  of  bringing  her  across  the  Atlantic  with 
an  improvised  rudder.  She  had  previously  been  nearly 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  having  got  on  shore 
and  received  severe  damage.  Only  her  strong  construc- 
tion saved  her  from  going  to  pieces.  Captain  Symonds 
had  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
"Pique"  was  one  of  his  earliest  ships.  Their 
superiority  in  sailing  astonished  everybody,  and  now 
came  a  severe  test  in  another  direction.  The  "  Memoirs 
of  Sir  William  Symonds"  contains  the  fol/owing  letter 
to  him  from  Captain  Rous  :  "  Your  beautiful  ship  has 
had  the  hardest  thumping  that  ever  was  stood  by  wood 
and  iron.  A  strong  current  swept  us  in  on  the  shore, 
off  Labrador,  and  we  lay  on  the  rocks,  beating  our 
souls  out  for  iOj  mortal  hours.  Three  days  after  we 
left  the  land  we  lost  our  rudder,  the  pintles  of  which 
must  have  been  broken  by  the  rocks,  and  we  steered 
her  home  by  fifteen  fathoms  of  cable."  The  cable 
was  towed  astern  with  two  hawsers  secured  to  the 
end,  one  being  brought  in  to  each  side  of 
the  ship.  On  hauling  in  either  hawser'  the  cable 
acted  as  a  rudder,  though  of  course  imperfectly. 
The  credit  attached  to  this  proceeding  overshadowed 
the  blame  for  getting  on  shore.  Captain  Rous  after- 
wards stood  for  Westminster.  On  the  hustings  some 
one  called  out  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  to  which  he  answered 
heartily  "Captain  Rous  of  the  '  Pique  '  who  brought 
her  across  the  Atlantic  without  a  rudder."  "  Bravo 
Rous  !  "  shouted  everybody  ;  and  "  Bravo  Rous  "  became 
for  a  time  the  common  cry  in  London. 

William  Mends  duly  passed  through  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  and  commander,  and  in  1852  was  promoted 
to  post  captain.  Then  followed  an  important  period 
of  his  life  occupying  the  greater  parr  of  this  volume. 
On  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  being  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean  owing  to  the  approaching 
war  with  Russia  Captain  Mends  received  command 
of  his  flagship,  the  "  Agamemnon,"  one  of  the  new 
screw  two-deckers.  When  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  ordered  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  the  great  question  was  how  to  get 
the  combined  armies  across  the  Black  Sea  and 
land  them  on  the  enemy's  shores.  To  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  Admiral  Dundas  committed  the  arrangements  of 
this  operation,  and  the  details  naturally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  flag  captain.  Then  the  talent  for  organ- 
isation, of  which  Captain  Mends  had  given  indication 
as  commander  of  a  line-of-battleship,  became  apparent. 
Remembering  what  he  had  observed  at  Constantinople 
in  1832  when  the  Russian  troops  were  embarked  by  the 
boats  of  the  fleet  in  twelve  hours,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of 
which  Lord  Raglan  said  "  It  is  the  best  scheme  of 
transport  I  have  ever  seen."  Of  chief  importance, 
however,  was  the  disembarking  of  the  army  on  an  open 
beach,  opposed,  as  it  might  be,  by  the  enemy.  The 
details  for  this,  planned  by  Captain  Mends,  were  no  less 
elaborate  ;  and  the  fact  that  owing  to  certain  circum- 
stances they  suffered  considerable  change  at  the  crucial 
moment  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
conception.    Sir  William  Mends  appears  to  have  felt 
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then  and  years  afterwards  that  he  did  not  receive 
sufficient  credit  for  the  operation  from  Admiral  Dundas  ; 
but  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty  and 
doubtless  helped  to  secure  him  the  appointment  of  director 
of  transports.  As  flag  captain  to  the  admiral  en- 
trusted with  the  operations  it  was  moreover  his  duty  to 
prepare  such  a  plan.  His  allusions  to  Admiral  Dundas 
are  very  severe,  and,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
in  a  bracy  atmosphere  of  energetic  counsels,  probably 
unduly  so.  At  any  rate  forty-five  years  afterwards  we 
may  question  the  expediency  of  reproducing  such 
remarks.  Captain  Mends  entirely  confirms  the  estimate 
of  Lord  Lyons  given  in  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot's  life  of 
that  officer.  "  Sir  Edmund,"  he  says,  "reminds  me  of 
all  I  have  heard  and  read  of  LordNelson.  This  expedi- 
tion engrossed  all  his  thoughts.  He  goes  to  bed  at 
eleven,  is  up  at  five  ;  sees  everybody,  inspires  everybody 
with  spirit  and  zeal,  looks  into  everything." 

In  the  spring  of  1857  Captain  Mends  went  home  to 
take  up  an  appointment  in  the  Coastguard — which  had 
lately  been  reorganised — and  in  1862  he  became  director 
of  transports.  This  branch  had  existed  as  a  separate 
department  in  the  last  century  but  later  became  merged 
in  the  Victualling  Office.  The  Crimean  expedition  showed 
the  inconvenience  of  this,  and  we  then  established  a 
temporary  Transport  Board.  Later  on  the  Indian 
Mutiny  made  it  evident  that  sea  transport  for  this 
country  must  be  organised  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
Captain  Mends  became  the  first  chief  of  a  new  office. 
His  aptitude  for  organisation  led  to  admirable  results, 
and  his  name  is  known  to  this  generation  principally  as 
director  of  transports,  for  he  continued  in  this  office 
twenty  years  before  finally  retiring  in  1883. 

The  declining  days  of  a  useful  and  honourable  life  were 
spent  by  the  picturesque  Solent,  closing  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  two  years  ago,  as  the 
guns  from  a  vast  fleet  at  Spithead  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  the  Royal  yacht.  While  not  a  few  of  these 
letters  might  have  been  excerpted  with  advantage,  there 
is  much— especially  in  the  early  part — which  is  interest- 
ing in  this  biography,  and  tending  to  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  old  sea  ways. 


A  NATIONAL  ANTHOLOGY. 

"  The  Shakespeare  Anthology,  1592-1616.  The  Jonson 
Anthology,  1617-1637.  The  Milton  Anthology, 
1638-1674."  3  vols.  Edited  by  Professor  Edward 
Arber.    London  :  Frowde.  1899. 

NO  one  who  is  interested  in  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  can  mention 
the  name  of  Professor  Edward  Arber  without  respect 
and  gratitude.  To  his  disinterested  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm we  owe  it  that  many  literary  treasures 
which  were  both  rare  and  expensive  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  excellently  printed  and  excel- 
lently edited.  His  transcript  of  the  Stationers'  Regi- 
sters is  a  monumental  work.  His  "English  Garner" 
deserves  a  place  beside  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  As 
an  English  bibliographer  he  is  second  to  no  man 
living.  It  is  therefore  with  very  great  regret  that  we 
feel  ourselves  unable  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pre- 
sent enterprise.  The  merits  of  his  work  begin,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  end,  with  the  general  scheme  and 
framework,  which  are  ingenious  and  happy.  The  area 
covered  in  his  Anthologies  is  from  1401  to  1800.  This 
long  period  is  mapped  out  into  ten  eras  ;  to  each  of  these 
eras  a  volume  is  assigned,  and  every  volume  takes 
its  name  from  the  leading  poet  of  the  said  era.  Thus 
the  "Dunbar  Anthology"  covers  the  period  between 
1401  and  1508,  the  "  Surrey  and  Wyatt  Anthology" 
between  1509  and  1547  ;  so  follow,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  the  "Spenser,"  "Shakespeare,"  "Jonson," 
"Milton,"  "Dryden,"  "Pope,"  "Goldsmith,"  and 
"  Cowpcr  "  Anthologies.  As  the  Scotch  poets  are  not 
excepted,  judging  at  least  from  the  inclusion  of  Dunbar, 
it  is  not  easy  to  sec,  by  the  way,  why  a  "  Burns  Antho- 
logy "  has  not  the  honour  of  a  place. 

On  this  plan  an  excellent  national  anthology  m ight 
undoubtedly  be  compiled.  But  it  would  require  quali- 
fications such  as  are  rarely  found  united  in  a  single 
scholar,  a  minute  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  QOl 
merely  with  the  highways  but  with  the  bypaths  of  our 


poetical  literature,  refined  taste  at  once  catholic  an 
discriminating,  the  nicest  critical  judgment.  Such  a  worl 
would  in  truth  be  the  last  triumph  of  culture  and  the 
last  triumph  of  literary  erudition.  The  only  successful 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  the  result  of  co-operation 
such  as,  to  take  an  illustration  from  French  literature,  M 
Crepet's  "  Les  Poetes  Francais,''  and  from  our  ow 
literature  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  "English  Poets. 
But  we  have  not  to  apply  any  ideal  standard  to  Pro 
fessor  Arber's  anthologies  to  discover,  we  regret  t 
say,  their  deplorable  deficiencies.  The  greater  par 
of  the  extracts  in  the  volumes  before  us  appear  to 
have  been  chosen  simply  at  haphazard.  Of  any 
principle  of  selection  beyond  that  of  excluding  what 
is  typically  and  essentially  excellent  in  the  work  of 
the  poets  represented  there  is  not  the  smallest  indi 
cation.  In  very  few  cases,  for  example,  are  any 
extracts  given  from  long  poems.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  instead  of  "pitchforking"  the  greater 
part  of  Milton's  minor  poems  into  the  volumes,  Pro 
fessor  Arber  would  have  illustrated  him  by  judiciously 
chosen  extracts  from  his  Epics  and  two  dramatic 
works  ;  that  Sir  John  Davies  would  have  been  repre 
sented  not  by  such  trash  as  "A  Contention  betwixt 
Wife,  a  Widow  and  a  Maid,"  but  by  some  stanzas  from 
the  "  Nosce  Teipsum,"  and  Sir  William  Davenant  not 
by  some  perfectly  commonplace  minor  lyrics  but  by 
some  stanzas  from  "  Gondibert."  We  find  twelve 
pages  assigned  to  the  rubbish  of  Henry  Hughes 
and  John  Wade,  eleven  pages  to  the  stilted  falsetto 
of  Cartwright,  while  four  pages  only  are  allotted  I 
to  Dr.  Donne,  who  is  moreover  represented  not  I 
by  those  lyric  masterpieces  with  which  every  lover  I 
of  his  poetry  is  familiar,  but  by  four  poems  which  I 
with  one  exception  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity.  I 
While  Shakespeare  is  despatched  in  sixteen  pages 
no  less  than  twenty-three  are  assigned  to  Campion. 
If  there  be  dross  in  a  poet  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  a  surfeit  of  it ;  if  there  be  a  gem  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  missed.  We  will  give  a  few  illustra- 
tions. In  the  twenty-three  pages  assigned  to  Campion, 
the  exquisite  blank-verse  lyric  "  Rose-cheek'd  Laura 
come  "  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  the  thirty- 
six  pages  allotted  to  Ben  Jonson  neither  the  Epitaph 
on  Elizabeth  nor  the  "  Break  Phantasy  from  thy  cave 
of  cloud  "  is  given.  Poor  Cowley  fares  even  worse 
— while  his  miserable  "A  Vote"  is  honoured  with 
selection,  his  magnificent  Hymn  to  Light,  his  touching 
poem  on  the  death  of  Harvey  and  on  the  death  of 
Crashaw,  the  majestic  opening  of  his  Pindarique 
"  Begin  the  Song,"  and  his  graceful  anacreontics  are 
unrepresented.  But  no  poets  perhaps  fare  so  badly 
as  Lodge  and  Andrew  Marvel.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
we  search  in  vain  for  "The  Siren,"  "  Rosalind's  Madri- 
gal," and  "  Homeric  Hearts,"  though  we  duly  find  his 
lumbering  "  Like  Desert  Woods  "  and  his  perfectly  com- 
monplace "  My  Bonny  Lass  "  ;  in  the  case  of  the  second 
we  look  in  vain  for  "  The  Thoughts  in  a  Garden,"  "  The 
Bermudas,"  "  A  Drop  of  Dew,"  and  the  powerful  poem 
"  To  his  Coy  Mistress."  Again  what  competent  editor 
could,  in  selecting  from  the  poems  of  Dr.  Henry  King, 
deliberately  choose  the  lyric  "Tell  me  no  more,"  and 
deliberately  reject  the  "  Requiem  "  ?  But  turn  where  we 
will  in  Professor  Arber's  volumes  disappointments  and 
surprises  meet  us  in  the  case  of  almost  every  poet  from 
whose  works  he  gives  selections.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  these  are  matters  of  taste  and  opinion.  We  readily 
concede  that  this  is  the  case.  But  of  one  thing  we  feel 
quite  sure,  that  we  shall  not  be  alone  in  an  opinion 
which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  express.  Of  Professor 
Arber's  abilities  and  qualifications  as  a  critic  he  has  not 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  directly  judging,  for  he  has 
sent  these  volumes  into  the  world  without  prefaces, 
without  introductions  and  with  notes  so  meagre  and 
puerile  that  they  appear  to  be  designed  for  the  edification 
of  children.  Professor  Arber  would  do  well  to  re- 
member Horace's  advice,  "  Sumite  materiam  vestris 
qui  scribitis  ajquam  viribus,"  and  betake  himself  to 
some  less  ambitious  task  than  he  has  here  assayed. 
By  a  revised  edition  for  example  of  Lowndes'  "  Biblio- 
graphical Manual"  he  would  lay  all  who  care  for 
English  literature  under  a  real  obligation.  By  a  work 
like  the  present  he  simply  exposes  incompetence  ami 
a  total  ignorance  of  his  particular  limitations. 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  INSECTS. 

"True  Tales  of  the  Insects."     By  L.  N.  Badenoch. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 

IT  is  rarely  that  one  finds  entomological  subjects 
treated  in  a  manner  at  once  correct  in  their  scientific 
details  and  interesting  from  the  more  or  less  popular 
joint  of  view.  The  book  before  us  combines  these 
characteristics.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  Orthoptera,  the  second  with  the 
Lepidoptera  ;  and  so  far  as  the  former  order  is  much 
less  generally  studied  by  specialists  than  the  latter,  the 
earlier  chapters  assume  an  enhanced  interest  which  the 
excellent  method  of  the  author  must  bring  home  very 
forcibly  to  her  readers.  The  Orthoptera  which  are 
treated  in  this  book  are  the  Mantids,  the  Phasmids, 
the  locusts  and  grasshoppers. 

The  Mantids  illustrate  in  the  highest  degree  what  has 
been  called  "  aggressive  resemblance."  They  respond 
accurately  in  colour  and  markings  to  their  environment, 
and  are  thus  in  great  measure  protected  from  their 
enemies  ;  at  the  same  time  their  similarity  to  the 
vegetation  among  which  they  hide  allows  them  to  hunt 
successfully  bees,  flies,  and  other  swift-flying  insects 
upon  which  they  prey.  The  author  shows  that  the 
praying  attitude  of  Mantis  religiosa  and  its  congeners 
and  the  colours  that  respond  so  exactly  to  their  environ- 
ment are  but  masks  that  hide  a  ferocity  almost 
unequalled  among  insects,  and  make  the  Brazilian 
name  of  "the  devil's  riding-horse"  a  much  more 
suitable  cognomen  than  the  "  prie-dieu  "  of  the 
Provencals,  or  the  "praying-insect"  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  The  life-history  of  the  Mantis  seems 
carefully  worked  out,  and  the  suggestions  arising  from 
its  resemblance  to  its  environment  and  the  fitness 
of  its  organisation  to  its  mode  of  life  are,  in  the  main, 
interesting  and  logical. 

We  see  repeated  a  Statement  which  has  recently 
been  discussed  before  one  of  the  metropolitan  ento- 
mological societies,  viz.  that  eggs  of  Mantis  religiosa 
"  do  not  hatch  until  June,  and  only  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  months  the  Mantis  arrives  at  the  perfect 
state."  How  far  this  statement  is  correct  we  do  not 
know,  but  at  Digne  in  the  Basses-Alpes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cannes  and  other  places  in  South  France, 
the  empty  egg-masses  may  be  found  throughout  March 
and  April,  and  the  Mantis  itself  has  often  already 
attained  a  length  of  an  inch  before  the  end  of  the  latter 
month.  Our  observations  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  in 
Southern  Europe,  at  least  five  or  six  months  are  neces- 
sary for  the  insect  to  reach  the  adult  stage  after  leaving 
the  egg.  Our  author's  notes,  too,  on  the  dimorphism 
of  Mantis  religiosa  hardly  tally  with  our  observations. 
On  the  treeless  slopes  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  Pass,  a  mile  or  two  above  Susa,  this  species  is 
most  abundant,  and,  having  no  chance  of  maintaining 
its  usual  habit  as  a  tree  insect,  becomes  here  specially 
addicted  to  the  fields  and  naturally  spends  much  of  its 
time  on  the  ground.  Under  these  conditions  both 
green  and  pale-brown  forms  occur  in  the  same  fields 
at  one  time,  maintaining  their  existence  side  by  side, 
the  green  undoubtedly  owing  its  salvation  to  its 
resemblance  to  the  herbage,  the  pale-brown  form  to 
its  tint  resembling  that  of  the  earth  on  which  it  rests, 
whilst  each  becomes  in  turn  conspicuous  when  it  leaves 
the  vegetation  and  ground  respectively. 

As  the  carnivorous  Mantids  form  excellent  types  of 
thoseinsectsthat  are  protectively  coloured  for  aggressive 
and  offensive  purposes,  so  their  more  or  less  distant 
allies,  the  Phasmids,  exhibit  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  insects  the  phenomena  of  protective  coloration 
and  modification  of  form,  for  purely  defensive  purposes, 
their  safety  residing  absolutely  in  their  immobility  and 
the  inability  of  their  enemies  to  detect  their  resting- 
places.  Their  similarity  to  twigs  has  earned  for  the  more 
slender  and  delicate  unwinged  forms  the  popular  name  of 
*'  walking-sticks,"  whilst  the  great  resemblance,  even  in 
matters  of  detail,  of  the  tegmina  of  others  to  leaves,  has 
led  to  their  being  called  "walking-leaves."  Probably 
•nothing  about  these  insects  is  more  interesting  than 
their  distribution  and  the  philosophical  problems  arising 
from   the   consideration   thereof.     Phasmids   are  of 


almost  universal  distribution  in  the  warm  portions 
of  the  globe — Australia,!  India,  and  the  East  Indies 
being  the  districts  in  which  they  are  most  abundant. 
New  Zealand,  however,  produces  many  wingless 
forms,  and  the  American  species  are  also  largely 
apterous  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  insects  are  rare 
in  tropical  Africa.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Phasmids  are  confined  to  verdant  regions  where  succu- 
lent food  is  readily  to  be  procured.  These  facts 
illustrate  two  important  features  of  the  Phasmid 
economy:  first,  their  immense  distribution  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world  ;  secondly,  the  localisation  of  their 
species  and  their  inability  to  spread  far  owing  to  their 
dependence  on  an  immediate  supply  of  food  and  their 
excessively  restricted  powers  of  locomotion.  The  wide 
distribution  of  the  Phasmids,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  last-named  fact,  suggests  for  them  an  antiquity 
almost  immeasurable  in  its  conception,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Protophasmids  in  the  coal  measures  of  France 
throws  back  their  origin  at  least  into  Palaeozoic  times, 
whilst  the  close  alliance  and  strict  localisation  of  the 
species  in  restricted  areas  suggest  that  their  retired 
and  sedentary  habits  readily  tend  to  isolation,  and  this 
isolation  to  the  development  of  species  "confined  to 
somewhat  narrow  geographical  limits."  Specialisation 
to  environment,  in  superficial  characters,  must  neces- 
sarily precede  specialisation  in  structure,  and  the  further 
study  of  the  Phasmid  species  will  undoubtedly  throw 
much  light  on  the  broader  questions  underlying  the 
nature  of  species. 

The  author  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
life-histories  of  the  Acridiida?,  and  discusses  at  length 
the  habits  of  migratory  locusts,  with  the  American 
literature  bearing  on  which  she  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  details 
with  regard  to  the  migrations  described  to  which  one 
might  take  objection,  e.g.  the  statement  that  the 
Schistocerca  peregrina  that  were  captured  in  Britain  in 
1869  probably  arrived  by  crossing  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  no  specimens  were 
observed  anywhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  that 
year,  and  in  the  British  Islands  the  visitors  were  confined 
to  Waterford,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Derby,  Stafford 
and  Nottingham.  Had  they  crossed  the  German  Ocean, 
the  insects  would  surely  have  been  observed  in  Central 
Europe ;  had  they  crossed  the  English  Channel  one 
would  have  expected  records  from  France  or  Spain. 
The  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  they  had  left 
Africa  and  were  flying  out  to  sea  over  the  Atlantic 
when  contrary  winds  drove  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  few  only  of  the  swarm  reaching 
our  shores. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  many  interesting 
subjects  relating  to  Lepidoptera  are  discussed — -mimicry, 
protective  resemblance,  and  migration  among  others. 
Here  we  may  congratulate  our  author  on  the  happy 
choice  of  the  Castniids  and  the  Uraniids  as  illustrating 
the  artificial  division  between  butterflies  and  moths, 
and  we  need  not  say  how  completely  she  is  in  touch  with 
modern  views  when  she  writes:  "Though  we  may 
speak  of  Rhopalocerous  and  of  Heterocerous  characters, 
there  is  no  one  character  which  infallibly  severs  the 
two  divisions,  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  the 
naturalist  has  continually  to  face,  the  necessarily 
arbitrary  nature  of  classification.  The  more  intimate 
our  knowledge  of  animal  forms,  past  and  present, 
becomes,  the  more  our  demarcations  give  way  between 
all  classificatory  divisions,  even  from  variety  to  king- 
dom. As  we  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  relations 
of  animals,  we  realise  the  closer  approach  of  the 
different  groups  until  we  perceive  an  almost  continual 
chain." 

The  "chain"  simile  suggests  a  remnant  of  linear 
evolution  ;  we  should  prefer  a  radial  simile,  but  the 
idea  intended  is  the  same,  and  its  logical  bearing  is 
unanswerable  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  becomes  more 
abundant.  In  fact,  generally,  the  accuracy  of  the 
scientific  details  in  this  book  is  beyond  question,  the 
illustrations  are  good,  and  the  whole  work  is  intellectual 
to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  those  who  attempt  to 
make  natural  science  popular. 
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"  IN  PLEASANT  TIVIEDALE." 

"A  History  of  the  Border  Counties  (Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
ririd  Peebles)."  By  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood.  1899. 

HISTORY,  as  Carlyle  said,  is  the  essence  of  in- 
numerable biographies.  In  the  true  sense  the 
History  of  Scotland  is  being  at  last  made  possible, 
through  the  materials  supplied  by  these  county  histories 
and  the  issues  of  the  learned  clubs  and  societies.  For 
in  the  North  the  constitutional  element  is  little  or 
nothing  ;  there  is  no  Hallam  and  no  one  great  land- 
mark like  the  Long  Parliament.  Everything  is 
romantic,  episodic,  and  intricately  bound  up  with 
family  and  personal  issues,  so  that  "the  ell  of 
genealogy  "  with  which  Lockhart  said  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  every  biography  of  his  countrymen  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important,  as  it  is  all  the  more  impossi- 
ble to  the  one  man  who  should  boldly  essay  to  write  the 
complete  history  of  the  country  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close.  The  feuds,  the  plots,  the  cabals,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  families,  are  beyond  the  one  man.  Burton 
was  no  mean  genealogist,  but  he  had  a  dry  legal  mind 
not  too  favourable  to  the  romantic  side  of  his  subject, 
and  much  has  been  done  in  his  own  province  since  his 
day.  His  first  volume,  perhaps,  was  inadequate  to  the 
standard  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  the  throne  of 
Scottish  history  has  been  vacant.  We  cannot  regard 
with  equanimity  the  attempt  on  it  by  Mr.  Lang  in  his 
already  announced  first  volume.  It  will  be  lively, 
nothing  more. 

Indeed  we  fear  the  last  of  the  great  literary  historians 
has  been  seen.  The  dimensions  of  any  one  epoch  and 
its  full  treatment,  according  to  modern  lights,  from 
family  and  State  papers  have  been  fast  reducing  the 
study  of  the  subject  to  that  of  special  passages  and 
periods.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  no  more  of  the 
"classic"  Humes,  and  all  such  writers  "  without  whom 
no  gentleman's  library  is  complete,"  who  wrote  their 
flowing  periods  at  their  ease  on  places  they  had  never 
seen  and  from  theories  which  they  had  never  investi- 
gated. The  great  antiquarian  and  biographical  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  show  that  fully  to 
do  justice  to  these  Border  counties  alone  is  the  task  of 
a  lifetime  backed  by  the  feelings  and  the  local  know- 
ledge of  a  native.  And  Sir  George  Douglas  has  done 
his  work  well,  though  he  gracefully  but  needlessly 
depreciates  his  own  fitness  as  being  but  "by  birth  and 
blood  a  half  foreigner  and  alien."  He  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  latest  local  work  by  enthusiastic  Border 
antiquaries,  and  of  the  great  family  records,  so  that 
he  explodes  many  an  old  legend.  In  such  a  work 
novel  theories  and  fresh  views  are  neither  necessary 
nor  desired,  but  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
mass  of  details  has  been  sifted  are  evident  on  every 
page. 

The  volume  should  afford  excellent  reading  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  romantic  history  of  these  counties,  so  rich 
in  song  and  legend.  It  is  the  district,  perhaps,  with 
which  the  merely  English  reader  is  best  acquainted, 
and  the  book  should  be  of  service  in  freeing  the 
Southron  mind  for  ever  from  some  favourite  delusions. 
The  Anglican  cleric  in  the  country  of  Scott  is  yearly 
voluble  in  his  declamation  over  the  destruction  of  the 
famous  abbeys  and  monastic  foundations.  Are  we  not 
all  too  familiar  with  his  over-ready  acceptance  of  a 
shibboleth  about  Presbyterian  intolerance,  fanaticism, 
and  vandalism  ?  The  whole  story  of  their  wanton  ruin 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  myrmidons  should  give  such 
people  pause  and  food  for  serious  reflection.  Some 
greater  treatment  we  might  have  wished  of  the  ever- 
fresh  and  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  ballads  and  songs, 
for  what  the  author  says  of  Hogg  (p.  427)  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  was  quite  competent  to  have  handled 
extensively  a  topic  to  which,  indeed,  he  has  himself 
contributed  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  series  when  completed  should  really  prove  the 
best  history  of  Scotland,  till  the  rise  of  another  Scott. 
The  author  writes  in  an  easy  and  graceful  style,  free 
from  all  pedantries  and  showy  allusiveness.  The  hearty 
national  tone,  natural  to  a  Borderer  of  all  men,  is  none 
the  less  to  be  welcomed.  The  ecclesiastical  opinions 
are  also  all  that  can  be  desired,  a  point  that  the  judi- 


cious  and   the  knowing  will  regard   as    calling  fot 
emphatic  approbation.    In  Scotland  nowadays  every- 
one  is   so   much   in   agreement   over    the  national 
traditions,   aspirations,  and   spirit   as   to  resent  the 
tone  that   regards  flippancies   about  the   Church  of 
Scotland  as  signs  of  wit  and  breeding.     Here  Sir 
George  Douglas  in  his  accurate  and  careful  work  has 
shown  an  excellent  example,  and  one  which  could  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  writers  of  the  house  of 
Blackwood,  whose  tone   for   many  a  day  has  been, 
offensive  and  notorious  to  Scotland.    Well  would  it; 
be  for  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  if  in  time  he  could  see  thel 
errors  of  taste  and  of  history  which  in  this  respect  he 
has  committed.    Flippancy  is  not  the  first  merit  of  the 
serious  historian. 


THE   BENIN  BRONZES. 

"Antiquities  from  the  City  of  Benin  and  from  other 
parts  of  West  Africa  in  the  British  Museum."  By' 
Charles  Hercules  Read,  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  and  Ormonde 
Maddock  Dalton,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Depart-  I 
ment.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  this  magnificent  folio  should  have  I 
been  spoilt  by  bad  binding,  so  that  its  leaves  crumple  I 
instead  of  lying  flat ;  but  the  photographic  reproduc-  I 
tions  of  these  beautiful  and  curious  bronzes  and  ivories  I 
are  simply  admirable  and  the  exposition  leaves  nothing  I 
to  be  desired — or  rather  nothing  to  be  added.    West  I 
Africa  is  a  country  without  written  history  ;  strangers,  I 
both  Christians  and  Mahommedans,  have  visited  it  and  I 
have  written  of  it ;  but  native  records  do  not  exist,  and 
therefore  much  in   these   representations  of  historic 
scenes  cannot  be  elucidated.    But  in  default  of  docu- 
ments to  explain  them,  these  bronze  panels  brought 
from  the  city  of  Benin  after  its  recent  overthrow  are  in 
themselves,  as  the  editors  observe.  "  a  historical  docu- 
ment which  has  no  parallel  iri  the  records  of  savage 
Africa."    They  show  us  '  graphically  life  in  the  most 
notable  West  African  city  as  it  was  when  Europeans 
first  appeared  in  it  and  they  prove  the  degree  of  culture 
which  these  Europeans   either   found  or  established 
there. 

It  is  possible  that  European  models  were  not  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Benin  before  Europeans  visited 
West  Africa.  A  cast  bronze  jug  made  in  England  about 
1400  was  found  in  Ashanti  a  few  years  ago,  and  may 
have  reached  that  country  by  way  of  Central  Africa. 
It  may  on  the  other  hand  have  been  ,  brought  out  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  some  English  vessel  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  or  later.  But  it  is  fair  at  all  events  to 
infer  that  the  Benin  folk  were  familiar  with  the  art  of 
bronze  casting  before  the  time  when  the  white  men 
came  to  their  city,  according  to  native  tradition,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Esige.  This  tradition  has  been  collected 
from  leading  persons  in  Benin,  ju-ju  men  and  witch 
doctors,  and  set  down  in  a  report  by  Sir  Ralph  Moor ; 
here  is  the  passage  which  bears  on  the  matter. 
"  When  the  white  men  came  in  the  time  when  Esige 
was  king,  a  man  named  Ahammangiwa  came  with 
them.  He  made  brasswork  and  plaques  for  the  king, 
he  stayed  a  very  long  time — he  had  many  wives  but  no 
children — the  king  gave  him  plenty  of  boys  to  teach. 
We  can  make  brasswork  now,  but  not  as  he  made  it, 
because  he  and  all  his  boys  are  dead."  Since  the  death 
of  Esige,  native  tradition  preserves  the  names  of  twelve 
sovereigns,  excluding  those  who  only  reigned  for  a 
short  time,  and  this  brings  his  date  to  about  the  middle- 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  coincides  with  the 
evidence  of  the  panels.  On  them  are  shown  in  high 
relief  figures  of  black  men  and  of  white  ;  the  armour 
and  costume  which  the  whites  wear  are  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ahammangiwa,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  was  no  doubt  an  armourer  such  as  in  those 
days  every  ship  carried.  Hut  the  excellence  of  the 
work  produced  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  cannot 
have  been  working  on  raw  material  in  the  matter  of 
pupils.  It  seems  quite  possible  to  distinguish  the 
objects  manufactured  by  the  Portuguese  for  tlu-m- 
selves,  spoons,  horns  and  cups  carved  in  ivory,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  European  emblems,  such  as^ 
the  arms  of  Portugal  and  the  shield  of  the  knights  ot 
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Malta,  from  the  rougher  native  work  in  which  only  the 
more  obvious  symbols,  such  as  the  cross,  are  introduced 
and  the  heraldic  ones  where  they  appear  are  imperfectly 
understood.  The  native  work  is  not  equal  to  the  products 
of  European  skiil  in  finish  and  quality,  but  it  is  really 
artistic  and  decorative  beyond  its  quaintness.  In  ft 
vou  see  figures  of  Europeans  equipped  for  sport  with 
their  matchlock  in  hand  and  dog  at  heel  ;  or  in  full 
armour  paying  a  visit  of  state  to  a  native  king  ;  you 
see  other  tableaux  where  the  European  does  not 
appear,  but  the  native  king  enters  attended  by  captives. 
In  these  cases  oddly  enough  the  captives  are  on  horse- 
back, the  captors  on  foot,  though  their  relative 
importance  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  pigmy  size  of 
the  captives.  One  chief  in  a  ceremonial  picture  is 
shown  on  horseback,  but  he  sits  side  saddle.  Some  of 
the  plaques  are  held  to  be  later  in  date  than  the  others, 
but  the  conventional  type  of  figure  never  varies  ;  the 
European  costume  is  alwaysthat  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  negro  is  never  represented  with  firearms.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence  for  determining  when 
the  various  pieces  of  work  were  executed  nor  what  stage 
of  proficiency  in  craftsmanship  the  negroes  had  reached 
when  their  European  instructor  took  them  in  hand. 
One  can  only  say  that  it  must  have  been  considerable  if 
they  could  at  once  produce  such  objects.  Per  contra, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  main  import  trade  consisted 
of  metal  objects  exchanged  for  ivory  and  jungle  pro- 
duce, which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  very  little 
metal-work  was  done  in  the  country.  At  all  events 
the  bronzes  prove  a  high  degree  of  skill  not  merely  in 
design  but  in  the  process  of  casting.  A  good  many  of 
them  are  modelled  cups  with  figures  round  the  base  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  remains  are  the  plaques 
which  show  by  the  holes  for  nails  made  at  the  corners 
that  they  were  meant  for  mural  decoration.  They  were 
found,  however,  for  the  most  part  lying  about  in  dif- 
ferent houses  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as  each 
king  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  his  own  house, 
either  some  division  of  the  house  was  set  apart  for  the 
habitation  of  his  ghost,  or  the  house  itself  abandoned  ; 
and  the  objects  that  were  his  special  property  would 
be  left  in  this  kind  of  shrine.  Whatever  be  their  his- 
tory there  is  no  question  that  these  things  form  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  half-barbarous  civilisation 
which  the  Portuguese  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
several  parts  of  West  Africa.  The  first  Englishman 
who  visited  Benin  found  its  king  able  to  speak 
Portuguese. 


VERSE  AND  VERSE. 

r  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren."  Selected  and  rendered 
into  English  by  Alma  Strettel.  London  :  Lane. 
1899. 

"  Roses  and  Rue."  By  Alice  Furlong.  London  : 
Mathews.  1899. 

r  English  Roses."  By  F.  Harald  Williams.  London  : 
Simpkin.  1899. 

"  By  Southern  Shore."  By  George  Bidder.  West- 
minster :  Constable.  1899. 

MISS  STRETTEL,  a  former  collaborator  of  Carmen 
Sylva,  deserves  congratulation  for  her  poetic 
rendering  of  M.  Verhaeren's  peculiar  work.  Indeed 
she  has  certainly  improved  upon  the  original,  and  we 
look  forward  to  reading  untrammelled  poetry  of  her  own 
some  day.  The  childhood  of  M.  Verhaeren,  she  tells 
us,  "  was  passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide-spreading  Flemish  plains,  a  country 
of  mist  and  flood,  of  dykes  and  marshes,"  and  she  is 
right  in  concluding  that  "  the  impressions  he  received 
from  the  mysterious,  melancholy  character  of  these  sur- 
roundings have  produced  a  marked  and  lasting  influence 
upon  his  work."  For  this  reason,  he  will  never  be  a 
popular  poet,  but  many  find  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  the 
strength  of  his  vivid  descriptions  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  humid  landscapes.  Let  us  listen  to  the 
poetry  of  his  rain  : — 

"  Rain,  with  its  many  wrinkles,  the  long  rain 
With  its  grey  nails,  and  with  its  watery  mane  ; 
The  long  rain  of  these  lands  of  long  ago, 
The  rain,  eternal  in  its  torpid  flow." 


And  of  his  snow  : — 
'?  Uninterruptedly  falls  the  snow, 

Like  meagre,  long  wool-strands,  scant  and  slow, 
O'er  the  meagre,  long  plain  disconsolate, 
Cold  with  lovelessness,  warm  with  hate. 
Infinite,  infinite  falls  the  snow. 

The  mortuary  snow  so  pale, 

The  snow,  unfruitful  and  so  pale, 

In  wild  and  vagabond  tatters  hurled 

Through  the  limitless  winter  of  the  world." 
But  it  were  unfair  to  belaud  him  for  the  transfiguration 
of  so  eloquent  a  translator. 

Roses  and  rue  seem  to  possess  a  fatal  fascination  for 
the  poetaster,  and  as  a  title  they  serve  to  herald  the 
triteness  of  Miss  Alice  Furlong's  inspirations.  Some 
of  her  little  verses  are  not  bad  in  a  small  way,  and  one 
of  them,  entitled  "  My  King,"  bears  evidence  of  distant 
promise.  But  the  reflection  is  inspired,  as  by  much 
work  of  this  class,  that  the  same  effort  might  advan- 
tageously have  been  devoted  to  prose.  She  has  a 
certain  vocabulary,  a  certain  conception  of  form  and 
effect,  which,  if  devoted,  say,  to  descriptive  reporting, 
would  be  welcome  as  a  missionary  enterprise.  Yet, 
even  in  that  humbler  field,  she  would  still  have  much 
to  learn.    Such  a  line  as  this,  for  instance, 

"  At  the  heart  doth  death's  dread  weight  weigh  " 
recalls  such  catches  as  "  Punch,  conductor,  punch 
with  care,"  or  "  Food  for  the  frames  of  the  friends  in 
the  '  Fram.'"  And  the  rhyming  of  "was"  with 
"  glass  "  and  "  grass  "  suggests  an  exotic  accent,  which 
will  have  to  be  extracted  before  Miss  Furlong  can  take 
her  place  in  English  literature.  For  the  present,  we 
must  be  content  to  congratulate  her  on  a  quiet,  sensible 
manner,  which  many  versifiers  seem  to  deem  incom- 
patible with  the  fine  frenzy  of  their  calling. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Harald 
Williams  who  treats  us  to  a  mad  salad  of  "  English 
roses,"  "  Euphrasy  and  rue,"  "  brake  and  brier," 
"  wild  oats,"  "  blood  and  milk,"  and  other  equally 
surprising  ingredients.  His  muse  is  at  least  prolific. 
There  are  596  pages  of  "  English  Roses  "  and  the  title- 
page  confesses  to  three  previous  effusions.  Some  of 
the  doggerel  is  very  merry.  Under  the  appropriate 
heading  "Euphrasy  and  Rue  "  we  have  an  ode  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  is  told  that  without  him 

"  this  mighty  land 
Were  poor  indeed,  nor  worthy  of  the  fate 
Which  built  it  up  an  archetypal  State." 
Carried  away  by  his  afflatus,  the  poet  Williams  soars 
to  still  higher  flights  : — 

"  An  army  corps,  an  India  unto  thee, 
Girt  with  the  terrors  of  thy  lexicography 
And  all  the  learning  of  our  whole  cosmography, 
Were  little  !    For  thou  art  a  banyan  tree." 
So  the  Doctor  is  invited  "to  our  Feast  of  Letters," 
that  he 

"  may  drink  wine  from  the  empty  skull 
Of  some  hard  publisher,  who  had  his  innings 
And  sucked  the  brains  of  bards  for  golden  winnings." 
In  the  case  of  this  particular  bard,  we  imagine  that 
considerable  power  of  suction  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  an  equally  desirable  result. 

That  Mr.  Bidder's  lines  are  not  aggressive  is  evidenth 
due  to  their  weakness.  To  borrow  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
they  are  nice  little  effusions  for  a  quiet  tea-party.  With 
infinite  pains,  their  successors  may  find  vogue  at  a 
mothers'  meeting.  His  chief  faults  are  an  obtrusive  pre- 
ference of  love  to  glory,  a  helpless  way  of  running  on  hi- 
sentences,  and  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  doggerel.  He 
is  at  his  worst  in  a  sonnet,  particularly  in  one  entitled 
"Naples,  early  morning,"  where  he  exclaims  lamely 

"  night  is  gone 
And  heathendom  is  over  :  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  there  is  one  must  reign  alone." 

And  here  the  bathos  is  intensified  by  memories  of  a 
music-hall  chorus  : — 

"  Black  they  gaze 
And  black  the  thick,  dark  hair  in  languor  plays 
Over  the  rounded  skin.    For  me,  for  me, 
Those  lips  are  swelling,  red  as  death  of  all  the  days.  " 

Occasionally  we  light  upon  a  pretty  conceit,  and 
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some  slight  appreciations  of  nature  are  not  without 
melody  and  realism,  but  we  scarcely  feel  justified  in 
encouraging'  Mr.  Bidder  to  persevere  in  efforts  which 
assuredly  might  be  less  idly  employed  in  other 
directions. 


NOVELS. 

"When  the  Sleeper  Wakes."  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
London  :  Harper.  1899. 

IT  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Wells  laments,  that  we 
take  very  little  thought  for  the  remote  future,  but  it 
is  not  for  want  of  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
story-tellers,  some  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Bellamy,  seek  to 
point  a  moral,  while  others,  like  Mr.  Wells,  are  content 
to  adorn  a  tale.  Our  prime  complaint  against  this  book 
is  that  the  future  proves  too  much  what  we  should  be 
disposed,  upon  hasty  reflection,  to  picture  it.  There 
Is  great  mechanical  progress,  but  always  on  existing 
lines,  and  the  development  of  ingenious  kinetoscopes, 
flying-machines,  phonographs,  &c,  is  presented  with 
so  much  detail  and  in  such  an  obvious  direction 
that  we  are  often  wearied.  Much  of  the  description, 
too,  has  the  unreality  of  a  nightmare  rather  than  the 
realism  of  a  romance.  However,  the  story  improves  as 
it  proceeds  and  many  will  persevere  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Wells  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  courage  of  his 
imagination,  which  prefers  to  play  with  probability 
rather  than  extravagant  fancy.  He  introduces  us  to  no 
Utopia,  but  to  an  England  where  the  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor,  between  comfort  and  misery,  has  only  been 
widened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  His  hero,  "  the  Sleeper," 
falls  into  a  trance,  which  lasts  for  203  years.  During 
that  time  his  property  accumulates  at  compound 
interest,  until  he  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  administered  by  a  council  of  trustees,  who  form  an 
oligarchy  with  very  wide  powers.  No  one  expects  that 
he  will  ever  wake,  scarcely  even  the  down-trodden  poor, 
who  regard  him  as  a  Barbarossa  or  King  Arthur,  destined 
to  arise  and  deliver  them  at  a  chimerical  Millennium. 
Indeed  the  phrase  "when  the  Sleeper  wakes  "  comes  to 
be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Greek  Kalends.  When 
he  does  wake,  there  is  sore  perplexity,  out  of  which  is 
evolved  whatever  interest  the  story  possesses. 

"  The  Victim."  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gabriele 
d'  Annunzio  by  Georgina  Harding.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1899. 

In  the  original  Italian  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio,  like 
Giosue  Carducci,  may  earn  some  slight  condonation  by 
a  melodious  style,  and  various  rich  archaisms.  But  in 
a  hack  translation,  the  neurotic  characters,  the  grue- 
some and  disgusting  details,  the  pestilent  unhealthiness 
standout  unrelieved.  We  imagine  that  even  the  most 
hardened  admirer  of  the  Italian  decadent  could  scarcely 
plod  through  this  translation  without  suffering  entire 
disenchantment.  That  a  woman — we  do  not  say  a 
lady — can  have  hired  herself  out  for  such  unedifying 
work  almost  baffles  belief.  Pornography  we  expect 
from  the  moderns  of  the  Latin  nations,  but  it  is  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  book  with  so  much  that  is  nau- 
seating, depressing  and  demoralising.  The  hero,  Tullio 
Hermil,  a  contemptible  creature,  half  crazy  with  morbid 
introspection,  has  a  wife,  Giuliana,  who  is  long-suffering 
and  hysterical  during  a  long  course  of  cruel  neglect. 
Retribution  comes  upon  him,  for  he  suddenly  learns  that 
she  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  while  the  child,  as 
is  explained  with  full  crudity  of  detail,  cannot  possibly 
be  his.  After  this  we  suffer,  with  him,  the  full  tedium 
of  his  minutest  emotions,  we  assist  at  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  child,  and  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
whether  the  medical  details  or  the  mental  dissections 
are  the  more  sickening.  The  hero  finally  murders  the 
baby  by  holding  it  out  of  window  on  a  cold  night,  while 
the  heroine  has  been  praying,  at  his  instigation,  that 
Heaven  may  see  fit  to  remove  it.  Nor  are  the 
nauseating  descriptions  which  the  author  elaborates 
intended  to  disgust  us  with  crime  and  vice  ;  he 
evidently  sympathises  with  his  sorry  puppets. 
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"The  Green  Field:  a  Novel  of  the  Midlands."  By 
Neil  Wynn  Williams.  London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1899. 

4 '  The  Green  Field  "  is  a  study  of  the  green  passion 
in  rustic  environment — of  jealousy  that  leads  a  lout  to 
the  gallows  and  through  which  a  somewhat  ingenuous 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  elderly  clergyman, 
passes  to  a  conventional  marriage  and  to  absorption  in 
her  uninteresting  husband's  personality.    The  book  is 
tedious  ;  but  the  result  of  reading  it  is  a  mental  picture 
such   as   the   author   probably  purposed   to  create. 
Occasional   flashes   of   original    thought   impart  an 
iridescent  glow  to  the  sluggish  course  of  the  narrative 
proper.    Its  attempts  at  intellectuality  are  occasionally 
a  little  stodgy.    Here  is  a  not  unfavourable  example 
of  the  author's  style  :  "Nature  heaves  the  imagination 
and  its  superimposed  intellect  slowly  upwards  with  the  I 
lever  of  jealousy,  and  the  passions   flow   redly  in."  I 
The  village  of  Cavenham  must  have  been  colonised  I 
by  the  peasantry  of  Craigenputtock  and  our  author  I 
must  have  lived  within  its  benighted  borders  many  I 
years. 

"  Tom-All- Alone."    By  Amelia  M.  Barker.    London:  I 
Macqueen.  1899. 

The  opening  part  of  this  story  is  strong  in  its  delinea-  I 
tion  of  a  waif,  a  sad  little  London  Arab — abandoned  by  I 
his  parents.    Throughout  the  interest  centres  on  the  I 
hero,  who,    after   his   deliverance   from   destitution,  I 
achieves,  through  his  indomitable  honesty  and  firmness, 
wealth  and  position,  falls  in  love  with  a  "Society"  I 
beauty,  enriches  her  impoverished  family,  butmeets  with 
no   return   for   his   unbounded   affection   and  lavish 
generosity.    He  is  finally  struck  down  by  a  street  acci- 
dent, carried  to  a  poor  home,  where   he  is  tended 
carefully  by  the  weary  woman-toiler  who  found  him 
unconscious  in  the  street.    He  dies,  but  not  before  he 
faintly  recognised  the  one  human  being  who  gave  him 
kindly  words  in  his  destitute  childhood  ;  the  only  living 
creature  who  cared  for  him,  and  not  his  wealth.  The 
other  personages  in  the  book  are  but  puppets,  who 
hold  the  narrative  together  ;  the  heroine,  so-called,  is 
surely  an  impossible  bit  of  wickedness  ! 

"The  Vibart  Affair."  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 
London  :  Pearson.  1899. 

"The  Vibart  Affair"  starts  with  a  barrister  who 
drives  from  an  "office"  in  Gray's  Inn  to  address  juries 
with  impassioned  eloquence  at  the  Old  Bailey.  That 
he  has  a  secret  sorrow  is  divulged  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  everyone  else  in  the  book  has  a  secret  of  some  kind 
is  a  discovery  that  dawns  by  degrees.  The  secrets, 
however,  consisting  chiefly  of  criminal  brothers, 
drunken  wives,  and  other  social  attractions,  con- 
veniently centre  themselves  in  a  single  house,  which  is 
also  frequented  by  Nihilists,  with  the  result  that  one 
fine  day  a  timely  bomb  bursts  and  separates  the  sheep, 
who  live  happily  ever  after,  from  the  goats,  who  die  in 
fragments  under  its  discriminating  influence.  The  book 
is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  works  of  its  kind  by  its 
author  and  others. 

"The  Faith  that  Kills."  By  Emeric  Hulme-Beaman. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1899. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Hulme-Beaman,  and 
reverence  to  that  other  one  who,  as  Mr.  Hulme-Beaman 
puts  it,  "had  a  wizard's  art  in  words"  and  who  has 
treated  of  it  elsewhere,  a  suicide  club  in  Modern  London 
is  unrealisable.  In  "The  Faith  that  Kills"  it  adds 
very  little,  except  an  element  of  impossibility,  to  a  story 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  readable  and  interesting, 
but  which  hardly  claims,  but  for  the  club,  a  place  in  the 
domain  of  fantastic  fiction.  Val  Asher  weds  a  wife 
with  a  scantiness  of  knowledge  of  her  antecedents  hard 
to  credit  in  these  days,  and  she  turns  out  to  be  all  that 
the  reader  readily  infers  from  the  author's  rather  plain 
hints.  In  the  Suicide  Club  her  husband  dies,  but  tor 
some  reason  it  is  preferred  that  his  death  should  antici- 
pate his  compliance  with  (lie  club  rules;  presumably 
the  title  <>-iven  to  the  novel  is  responsible  for  this 
detail. 
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"The  Man  and  his  Kingdom."    By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.    London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1899. 

Some  day  a  really  inventive  person  will  write  of  a 
South  American  Republic  or  a  German  Principality, 
which  is  not  upon  the  brink  of  revolution  or  bankruptcy, 
and  in  which  an  adventurous  Englishman  does  not  gain 
the  hand  of  the  daughter,  or  other  near  female  relative, 
of  the  president,  or  reigning  prince  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  is  triumphantly  slain  by  a  populace  which  resents  his 
departure  from  a  conventional  career.  "  The  Man  and 
his  Kingdom  "  at  least  approaches  the  ideal  of  originality 
suggested  to  the  extent  that  there  are  in  it  an  English- 
man and  an  Englishwoman  who  come  to  unexpected 
ends. 

"  In  the  King's  Favour."  By  J.  E.  Muddock.  London  : 
Digby,  Long.  1899. 
The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  was  fought  in  15 13,  so 
our  histories  tell  us  and  Mr.  Muddock  reminds  us,  and 
to  Flodden  Field  he  takes  us  in  the  company  of  various 
warlike  personages — who  conscientiously  converse  in 
the  ponderous  style  that  we  associate  with  the  Middle 
Ages — and  of  a  page  whose  identity  it  would  be  unfair  to 
discover  prematurely  to  the  reader.  "  In  the  King's 
Favour  "  would  be  an  excellent  gift-book  for  a  deserving 
boy. 

"My  Invisible    Partner."     By  Thomas  S.  Denison. 
London  :  Gay  and  Bird.  1899. 
In  a  preface  to  "My  Invisible  Partner"  the  author 
raises  expectations  which  in  the  subsequent  pages  are 
woefully  disappointed.    Mr.   Denison  cannot  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  presented  George  Warren's 
psychical  experiences  in  a  convincing  light  or  upon 
having  invested  the  adventures  which  resulted  from 
them  with  any  deep  interest.    The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid   in  New  Mexico;  but  so  indistinct  is  the  local 
colouring  that  it  might  equally  well  have  been  in  New 
Wandsworth. 

"Lone  Pine."  By  R.  B.  Townshend.  London: 
Methuen.  1899. 
This  is  a  long  drawn-out  story  of  Americans, 
Mexicans  and  Red  Indians.  There  is  some  photo- 
graphic verisimilitude  in  the  Indians,  but  they  live  and 
move  in  a  dreary  waste  of  tiresome  incidents.  The 
author  vainly  tries  to  brighten  his  pages  by  a  copious 
infusion  of  gory  scenes,  just  as  the  feeblest  painters  of 
the  pseudo-realist  school  use  lurid  colouring  to  conceal 
the  shortcomings  of  their  art. 

"  Iris — the  Avenger."  By  Florence  Marryat.  London  : 
Hutchinson.  1899. 
Miss  Florence  Marryat  works  on  old  lines.  The  day 
has  gone  by  in  which  such  a  story  as  "  Iris — the 
Avenger  "  can  hope  for  a  welcome  from  the  cultured 
reader.  There  is  little  or  no  character  study  in  these 
pages,  and  merely  one  or  two  startling  incidents.  It 
ends  in  the  "  Avenger"  finding  nothing  to  avenge. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Philippines  and  Round  About."  By  Major  G.  F.  Young- 
husband.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

"The  Philippine  Islands."  By  John  Foreman.  Second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899. 

These  two  books  contain  all  that  the  majority  of  people 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Philippines  will  want  to  know  about 
the  resources,  the  history,  and  the  present  position  of  affairs  in 
the  archipelago.  Mr.  Foreman's  work  has  already  passed 
through  one  edition  ;  it  is  packed  with  information,  now  brought 
up  to  date,  which  only  one  who  has  been  so  closely  associated 
with  the  Philippines  could  hope  to  command.  Major  Young- 
husband  writes  as  a  recent  traveller  accustomed  to  taking  a 
rapid  but  far  from  superficial  view  of  countries  passing  through 
a  state  of  crisis.  Two  things  are  clear  :  first,  that  Spanish 
maladministration  in  the  Philippines  had  become  intolerable  ; 
second,  that  Aguinaldo,  the  young  and  able  leader  of  the 
rebellion  against  Spain,  has  been  badly  treated  by  America. 
In  his  innocence  he  believed  that  when  the  Spaniards  whom 
he  had  practically  beaten  single-handed  withdrew  from  the 
islands,  the  Filipinos  would  be  permitted  to  establish  an 
independent  government.  Our  sympathies  throughout  must 
be  with  Aguinaldo.  At  the  moment  when  Spain  ceded  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States  the  islands  were  hardly  Spain's 
to  cede.  If  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Philippine  waters,  Aguinaldo  had  driven  them  into  a  corner  on 


land,  and  Aguinaldo  was  the  person  to  be  reckoned  with,  ns  the 
Americans  have  found  to  their  cost.  Possibly  Spain  did  not 
fail  to  extract  a  measure  of  grim  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge. 
Mr.  Foreman  is  wholly  pro-American  and  hopes  the  Filipinos 
are  about  to  enter  upon  "a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment under  the  protecting  mantle  of  the  greatest  Republic  the 
world  has  yet  seen  ;"  but  Major  Younghusband  has  his  doubts 
whether  the  Americans  after  a  period  of  trial  will  not  consider 
it  worth  their  while  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  in  the  Far 
East.  As  the  new  masters  of  the  Philippines — when  they  are 
masters  of  them — will  have  inaugurated  their  control  under 
circumstances  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  regard  the  prospect  with  much  confidence.  When 
the  United  States  have  asserted  their  authority  by  force  of 
arms  they  will  be  face  to  face  with  problems  which  ev»n  "the 
greatest  Republic  "  will  not  find  easy  of  solution. 

"The  Sinking  of  the  '  Merrimac.' "  By  Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
It  was  with  a  thrill  of  genuine  admiration  that  the  world 
received  the  first  tidings  of  the  sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  at 
the  entrance  to  Santiago  Harbour.  Unheroic  and  vulgar  as 
have  been  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  hero,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  the  narrative  of  how  the  idea  of  sinking  the 
"  Merrimac  "  was  conceived,  how  the  vessel  was  swiftly  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  how  the  plucky  deed  was  accomplished  is 
written  with  unimpeachable  modesty.  What  is  perhaps  more 
important,  it  is  written  with  skill.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
enthral  the  reader  by  lurid  adjectives  ;  on  the  contrary  the 
whole  story  is  set  forth  with  the  utmost  reticence.  Yet  he  will 
be  a  surprisingly  stolid  man  who  can  read  this  simple  narrative 
without  a  catching  of  the  breath  and  a  quickened  pulse.  That 
the  attempt  to  block  the  exit  of  the  Spanish  fleet  proved  a 
failure  does  not  lessen  the  heroism  of  Hobson  and  his  crew  ; 
neither  does  it  diminish  the  interest  of  the  tale.  Everything  was 
done  that  Hobson  and  his  men  could  do  to  sink  the  vessel  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  ;  and  if  Admiral  Sampson 
had  accepted  the  suggestion  that  guncotton  should  be  used 
inside  the  vessel  as  well  as  torpedoes  outside,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  exploit  would  kave  had  a  complete  success. 
No  attempt,  however,  is  made  to  discredit  the  Admiral ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  commendable  in  this  volume  than  the 
generous  spirit  which  the  hero  exhibits.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  his  description  of  the  Spanish  officers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  treated  their  heroic  prisoners.  From 
Admiral  Cervera  down  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Spanish 
army  the  Americans  received  the  most  courteous  treatment, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  admirable  of  Mr.  Hobson's  qualities  that 
he  acknowledges  this  courtesy  in  the  handsomest  manner. 
As  a  result  one  feels  that  if  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
Spain  and  America  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  chivalrous 
men  of  action  instead  of  dishonest  politicians,  the  "  Merrimac,'' 
and  much  else,  would  never  have  needed  to  be  sunk. 

"  The  Naval  Annual,  1899."    Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey.  Ports- 
mouth :  J.  Griffin  and  Co. 

When  Lord  Brassey  in  1886  initiated  the  useful  series  of 
which  this  is  the  thirteenth  v  olume  public  interest  in  the  Navy  had 
been  revived  by  the  line  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Press 
in  urging  an  increase  to  our  fleet.  A  cordial  welcome  therefore 
greeted  a  volume  which  gave  a  summary  of  naval  progress 
during  the  year,  and  some  information  on  foreign  fleets. 
Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  later  issues  by  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  foreign  writers  to  deal  with  continental  navies, 
and  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  Lord  Brassey 
to  give  up  his  personal  supervision  of  the  work  it  was  continued 
under  the  able  editorship  of  his  son.  The  present  volume 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  former  numbers  ;  for  if  M.  Weyl, 
the  best  writer  in  France  on  naval  matters,  has  temporarily 
withdrawn  his  support,  we  have  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
remarkable  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  Navy  since  1890  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
Beehler,  an  officer  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. More  interesting  perhaps  to  the  general  reader  here  is 
the  account  of  gunboat  operations  on  the  Nile  during  the  late 
campaign,  as  little  hitherto  has  been  published  about  them. 
We  would  suggest  that  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Naval  Annual " 
should  be  a  narrative  of  all  operations  in  which  the  fleet  has 
been  engaged  during  the  year.  The  Benin  expedition  was 
purely  naval  and  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  as  an 
example  of  rapid  organisation  and  execution  ;  but  it  did  not 
find  a  place  in  the  "  Naval  Annual."  We  have,  however,  an 
account  of  the  Spanish-American  war  written  by  a  soldier  who 
doubtless  is  as  well  qualified  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
civilian  expert.  But  where  are  the  naval  writers  ?  In  addition 
to  useful  tables  giving  particulars  of  the  warships  of  all  nations 
the  volume  contains  illustrations  of  some  of  them  which  are 
admirably  executed. 

"The  Chord  :  a  Quarterly  devoted  to  Music."  No.  I.  London: 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn.  1899. 
The  new  musical  journal,  aptly  named  "The  Chord,"  appears 
auspiciously.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  new  venture.  Of 
stimulus  and  suggestiveness  there  is  no  deficiency  in  "The 
Chord."     It  has  all  the  qualities  of  youth— some  of  those 
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qualities,  perhaps,  m  excess— and  there  is  much  that  is  engaging 
and  awakening  in  its  presentation  of  new  aspects  of  musical 
work  and  practice.     Opera   and   oratorio,  choral  societies 
musical  festivals,  the  modern  orchestra,  these  are  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  musical  world  at  the  present  moment,  and 
it  is  as  living  and  momentous  subjects,  not  as  academical 
or  historical  matters  for  elegant  essay-writing,  that  they  are 
treated  by  various  contributors  to  "  The  Chord."    We  note,  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  new  musical  quarterly  aims  at  representing 
the  living  present,  and  is  not  designed  for  the  professional 
world  of  music  only,  nor  for  the  amateur,  but  for  the  whole 
body  of  music-lovers.     The  writer  of  the  article  on  "The 
Provincial  Musical  Festival"  reveals  with  a  sure  hand  the 
signal  defect  of  the  festival  system  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
music.    Messrs.  Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund  Butler  put  forth 
in  an  admirable  paper,  their  idea  of  a  music-room  in  a  few' 
pages  of  excellent  good  sense  and  taste.    Mr.  Runciman's  first 
instalment  of  a  criticism  of  "  The  Orchestra  and  its  Defenera- 
tion "  is  a  vigorous  indictment  of  certain  vicious  disabihties  in 
the  modern  orchestra.    Of  vigour,  indeed,  and  the  passion  for 
<?!fne!?vmS, ,? ndT  reforming  things  musical,  there  is  no  lack  in 
1  he  Chord.'     In  one  article— that  on  the  oratorios  of  Perosi 
—there  is  a  superfluity  of  energy.    «  Who  breaks  a  butterfly 
upon  a  wheel  ?"    In  spite  of  the  booming  of  Perosi,  on  which 
the  writer  is  eloquently  profuse,  Perosi  has  come  and  is  gone 
and  there  s  an  end  of  him.    Had  he  been  an  Anglican  curate 
he  would  never  have  been  heard,  or  heard  of.  Altogether, 
however,  "The  Chord"  merits  a  hearty  reception  at  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  music. 
"  Memorial  Catalogue  of  the  Burns  Exhibition."     Glasgow  • 
Hodge  and  Co.  and  Annan  and  Sons.  1898. 
Admirably  printed  and  containing  many  plates  of  high  ex- 
cellence the  memorial  of  the  great  commemorative  Burns 
Exhibition  held  in  Glasgow  in  1896  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  poet  and  his  works.    All  who 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Exhibition  itself  are  aware  how 
much  tune  and  thought  went  to  make  it  the  great  success 
it  undoubtedly  was,  but  it  required  some  such  memorial  as  this 
to  make  it  clear  how  complete  was  the  collection  in  itself 
and  how  admirable  the  arrangement  of  all  its  parts.  To  appor- 
tion the  credit  for  what  was  done  would  be  an  invidious  task, 
the  list  of  all  those  who  contributed  in  any  capacity  is  here  for 
posterity  to  consult,  and  one  name  and  one  only  it  occurs  to 
us  to  specifically  recall,  that  of  Mr.  W.  Craike  Angus,  in 
whose  mind  the  conception  of  the  Exhibition  arose  and  whose 
personality  dominated  the   whole.     No  greater  enthusiast 
than  he  could  be  named  either  then  or  now  and  none  will 
grudge  him  a  special  mention  in  this  notice  of  the  catalogue 
the  Exhibition  aimed  at  bringing  together  all  the  portraits 
pictures,  books  and  relics  that  illustrated  the  life  of  the  national 
J?  1,    j     tland?  and  how  completely  this  was  accomplished 
tne  handsome  volume  now  before  us  amply  testifies. 

"Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian   Official."     By  Mark 
lhornhill.    London  :  Murray,  1899. 

n„lnA£rTT  w°/k-Mr-  Mark  Thornhill  has  given  us  a  page 
out  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  contrast  with  the  sdrring  incidents 
of  that  time  he  now  describes  the  uneventful  every-day  life  in  a 
peaceful  up-country  station,  before  the  railway  and  the  blue- 
book  and  the  globe-trotter  and  the  special  correspondent  had 
penetrated  al  the  quiet  corners  and  changed  the  fashion  of  life 
Indian  officials  did  not  live  in  those  days  under  the  high  pres- 
sure of  modern  administration.  They  had  leisure  to  observe 
and  to  gain  an  intimacy  which  ripened  into  affection  for  their 
animate  and  inanimate  surroundings.    Mr.  Thornhill  breathed 

of Cnnat?vat77J?here"  JhlrC arC  in  his  Pa^es  ma^ curi0"s  bits 
of  native  folklore  and  character-sketches  of  the  camp,  the 
bungalow  and  the  garden,  and  pictures  of  Nature  in  her  varying 
aspects  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  would  like  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  life  which  Europeans  lived  in  rural  India 
in  the  generation  which  is  now  passing  away. 

"Mediaeval    Towns:     Nuremberg."      By   Cecil  Headlam. 
London  :  Dent.  1899. 

A  dainty  little  volume  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs 
I  he  most  characteristic  city  in  Germany,  Nuremberg  reflects 
every  phase  in  the  hrstory  of  the  Fatherland.  For  long  the 
centre  of  rade,  she  was  for  a  time  the  chief  home  of  art  and  song 
among  al   German  cities.     For  any  town  to  have  prodded 

See  in'  hfarH.A15Tht  DurCr  isen°U*h  10  entitle  iuo  a  higfi 
place  in  the  roll  of  fame.  So  many  English  pass  through 
Nuremberg  every  year  that  such  a  monograph  as  this  is  h3 
dcsi.  -able  and  Mr.  Headlam  has  clone  hifwJrk  o  well thTaH 
intelligent  mqmrers  ml]  find  their  wants  catered  for  here 
1  bfJn8  ?PP»ssed  by  superfluous  details.  There  are 
some  excellent  .Uustrations  drawn  by  Miss  James,  or  repro- 
duced from  photos  by  Captain  <  iladstone. 

"Shakespeare's   Sonnets."     Illustrated   by    Henry  Osnovit 
John  Lane.    The  Bodley  Head.    1899  *  UapovM. 

No  one  could  desire  an  edition  of  the  Sonnets  more  tastefully 
and  ,  harmingly  got  up  than  this,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be 
saul  that  Mr.  Ospovafs  exquisite  illustration!  supply  the  place 
of  introduction  and  notes,  yet  many  will  be  thankful  for  them 
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Whoever  wishes  to  be  his  own  commentator  and  desires  <=imn1v 
to  possess  a  sound  and  beautifully  printed  text  will  do  vveTl^ 
possess  himself  of  this  delightful  little  volume  * 
"The  Flowing  Bowl."  By  Edward  Spencer  (Nathaniel 
Gubbms).  London :  Grant  Richards.  1899  liNatnaniel 
Mr  Spencer's  knowledge  of  "drinks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
periods"  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  argot  of  ht  subject  are 

S5S?£ffi£r-  O11"  15  amus'n*  but  by  »o  means 
eiegant  or  important.  One  almost  trembles,  however  at  tb* 
possible  effects  of  his  recipes  on  the  e^entT^l 

'•Paris-Hachette,  1899,"  adopts  as  its  motto  "Paris  tout 
entier  sous  la  mam,"  and  that  in  effect  it  is.  It  contains  over 
fifteen  hundred  pages  of  references  to  profession^businesses 
persons,  and  places.  From  a  doctor  to  a  tramway  from  tne 
President  of  the  Republic  to  the  President  of  Ae' SyndiS 
Francais  de  l'Industne  General  du  Cycle,  from  the  General  Staff 
to  a  general  dealer  everything  that  appertains  to  the  c  S  ta  of 
France  seems  to  find  reference  in  '« Paris-Hachette  »  P  ?n  a 
volume  however,  which  bears  evidence  of  extraordinary  industry 
and  only  reaches  us  in  May,  it  is  surprising  to  find  M  Faure 
still  given  as  President.  Possibly  the  very  magnitude  of  "he 
work  has  rendered  revision  up-to-date  impossible 
«J£  Emile  Ollivier's  account  of  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 

General  en  Chef")  leaves  the  impression  that  Louis  Napoleon 
era,f ^  m'llta;y  ability'  but  was  subJ'ect  to  whatmight 
large  v  bv  Nannt  ^  °J  incaPacity-  Solferino  was  won 
Kvinr  NaP°Tleon's  sound  strategy,  but  Magenta  in  spite  of 
his  weakness  In  other  words,  Louis  Napoleon  the  soldier  was 
no  exception  to  the  man  generally.  He  was  not,  as  his  uncle 
primarily  a  man  of  action.  '  ' 
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THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

RKSHIRE 


Makes  the  Plainest  Viands  Palatable,  and  the  Daintiest  Dishes  more  Delicious 

ENRICHES  SOUPS,  STEWS,  CHOPS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  da. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Beware  of  Substitutions, 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS — 

GQQDALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 

SAVOY  HOTEL, 

OVERLOOKING   RIVER  AND   EMBANKMENT  GARDENS 

By  Day  the  most  Beautiful  Garden  and  River  View  in  Europe.    By  Night  a  Fairv 

Scene.  ' 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT  OF  GASTRONOMIC  FAME. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  famous  MaItre  d'Hotel  "Joseph  " 
The  Orchestra  plays  during  Dinner  and  Supper, 

CLARIDGE'S  HOTEL, 

BROOK    STREET,   GROSVENOR    SQUARE,  W. 

In  the  centre  of  Fashionable  London.  The  old  Royal  Hostelry  resuscitated. 

Ine  Orchestra  plays  during  Luncheon  and  Dinner. 
 CHARMING    SUITES    OF    ROOMS    OF   ALL  SIZES. 

WALSINGHAM  HOUSE  HOTEL 
AND  RESTAURANT. 

LUNCHEONS,  4s.  6d. 

DINNERS   PRIX   FIXE  AND  1  LA  CARTE. 

SUPPERS,  4S.  6d. 

The  Orchestra  Plays  during  Dinners  and  Suppers. 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

1  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place). 

LUNCHEONS  from  ia  to  3  p.m.,  3s.  6d.  ;  unequalled  in  London. 
DINNERS  from  6  to  9  i\m.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.,  including  attendance, 
or  a  la  Carte. 
Music  during  Luncheons  and  Dinners. 
Elegant  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Hedrooms. 
Telephone:  "3,686  Gkkrako." 

LUNCHEONS.        DINNERS.  SUPPERS. 
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NOTES. 

Marchand  must  be  delighted  with  his  reception  at 
Marseilles  and  Toulon.  It  was  wildly  enthusiastic. 
Banquets  were  held  ;  spirited  speeches  made.  In  reply, 
the  good  Commandant  modestly  said  that  "  he  had 
only  done  his  duty  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  soldier,"  a 
remark  that  provoked  the  most  frantic  applause.  In  spite 
of  the  host  of  people  he  was  obliged  to  receive,  he 
found  time  to  entertain  the  Press.  Vermouths  were 
sipped.  Journalists  rejoiced.  Their  telegrams  to  Paris 
effusively  praised  the  Commandant's  courtesy,  simplicity, 
and  hospitality.  Nor  did  Paris  show  herself  less  cordial 
when  the  "  hero  of  Fashoda  "  arrived  at  the  Gare  du 
Lyon  on  Thursday  morning.  Cries  of  welcome  at  once 
went  up — "  Vive  Marchand  !  Vive  l'Arm^e  !  " — and  fol- 
lowed him  loudly  as  he  drove  away.  As  we  write,  flags 
fly  in  the  air,  and  shops  expose  Marchand  ties  and 
Marchand  shirts.  Modest  homes  have  put  out  their 
meagre  stock  of  national  colours.  Enthusiastic  youths 
wear  portraits  of  Marchand  in  their  hats  and  button- 
holes. Policemen  are  anxious.  The  timid  stay  indoors  ; 
for  manifestations  are  expected  on  the  boulevards,  and 
brawls. 

The  Bloemfontein  Conference  has  opened  well.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  and  President  Kruger  were  received  by 
the  hospitable  burghers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with 
firing  of  salutes,  loud  cheers,  and  triumphal  arches. 
Speculation  is  rife  (we  do  not  mean  on  the  Stock 
Exchange)  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Persons 
who  have  any  opinion  on  the  matter  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes: — 1.  Those  who  think  that 
the  settlement  will  be  immediate  and  satisfactory.  2. 
Those  who  think  that  the  settlement  will  be  immediate 
and  unsatisfactory — in  other  words,  that  there  will  be 
no  settlement  and  that  the  Conference  will  break  up. 
3.  Those  who  think  that  the  settlemr  will  be  satis- 
factory, but  not  immediate.  4.  Those  who  think  that 
the  settlement  will  be  unsatisfactory,  but  not  immediate. 
5.  Those  who  think  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  would  never 
have  gone  to  Bloemfontein  unless  he  held  the  winning 
trump.  6.  Those  who  think  the  same  about  President 
Kruger.  7.  Those  who  think  that  the  whole  thing  is 
talky-talky. 

Classes  1  and  2  are  in  our  opinion  out  of  court. 
We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  a  serious  political 
situation,  which  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
complicated  during  the  last  seven  years,  can  be  settled 
right  away  at  a  .-onference,  even  between  two  such  able 


men  as  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  President  of 
the  Transvaal.  We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Kruger,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  can  bind  himself  to 
definite  and  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
his  Republic  without  referring  to  his  Council  and  the 
Raad.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  very  likely  been  entrusted 
with  plenary  power ;  but  then  he  is  the  party  who 
proposes,  not  the  party  who  accepts,  change.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  President  will  be  able  to  agree  to 
certain  proposals  in  principle.  It  will  then  be  for  the 
British  Government  to  give  the  Transvaal  Government 
a  certain  time  in  which  to  return  a  definite  answer. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Kruger 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  abruptly  terminate  the  con- 
ference, and  meet  Sir  Alfred  Milner  with  a  non 
possumus. 

Much|has  been  made  of  the  "progress"  which  has 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Congress  during 
the  week.  The  progress  consists  in  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment before  consideration  of  that  for  which  the  Con- 
ference was  called,  the  project  of  disarmament  ;  and 
the  presentation  of  paper  schemes  for  an  international 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  How  great  must  have  been 
their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  this  Conference,  who  find 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation  in  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  put  a  scheme  for  international  arbitration 
on  paper !  We  have  not  been  extravagantly  sanguine  of 
great  results  from  the  gathering  at  the  Hague,  but  we 
always  expected  matters  quite  to  reach  the  stage  of 
paper  schemes.  It  is  so  easy  to  draw  up  constitutions  ; 
it  is  so  fascinating  to  revel  in  the  niceties  of  checks  and 
balances  ;  it  is  always  entertaining  to  be  constructing 
machinery,  so  long  as  you  quietly  leave  out  of  the  con- 
sideration what  the  machinery  is  meant  to  do  or  whether 
it  is  likely  to  do  it. 

Every  scheme  yet  propounded,  including  the 
favourite,  that  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  goes  into 
the  minutest  details,  carefully  providing  for  the  salaries 
of  the  arbitrators  and  their  employees  (so  that  the  pro- 
posal is  sure  of  a  fair  amount  of  support),  but  does  not 
go  into  the  two  factors  on  which  the  effectiveness 
of  any  scheme  must  necessarily  hang.  What  is  to 
make  any  Power  refer  its  dispute  to  the  inter- 
national tribunal,  what  is  to  make  it  obey  the 
tribunal  when  it  has  so  referred  the  dispute  ? 
True  a  permissive  scheme  does  not  directly  involve 
these  considerations,  but  no  such  scheme  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  the  Conference  has  been  called  to 
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solve.  To  put  a  concrete  case — would  Russia  on  the 
protest  of  Britain  have  submitted  the  question  of  Port 
Arthur  to  a  permissive  tribunal  ;  and  what  If  the 
tribunal  had  decided  that  Russia  was  not  to  occupy 
Port  Arthur  ? 

We  hope  that  the  English  people  will  not  give  up 
their  interest  in  the  Finnish  question  now  that  it  has 
come  to  a  really  critical  stage.  The  four  Estates  of  the 
Diet  are  willing  to  increase  their  armaments  to  any 
reasonable  extent,  but  they  will  only  do  so  in  con- 
stitutional form,  and  they  will  insist  that  Finnish 
soldiers  shall  remain  under  Finnish  officers.  The  most 
significant  incident  of  the  debates  in  the  four  Houses 
was  that  the  peasants  and  the  country  clergy  took  the 
lead  in  opposing  the  proposed  Russian  coup  d'etat. 
We  may  explain  that  of  the  four  Estates — nobles, 
clergy,  burghers  and  peasants — the  nobles  and 
burghers  are  predominantly  Swedish  by  race  and 
language,  while  the  clergy  and  peasants  are  Finnish. 
The  favourite  Russian  misrepresentation  hitherto  has 
been  that  the  constitutional  resistance  of  Finland  has 
been  engineered  from  Sweden,  that  the  aristocratic 
Swedes  have  been  fighting  for  their  privileges,  while 
the  real  backbone  of  the  country,  the  Finnish  peasants, 
were  indifferent  if  not  actually  pro-Russian. 

Meanwhile  the  life's  blood  of  the  nation  continues  to 
flow  in  a  steady  stream  of  emigration  westward.  No 
one  who  has  watched  the  scene  at  Hango  where 
Saturday  after  Saturday  a  crowded  steamer  leaves  for 
Hull  is  likely  to  mistake  its  significance.  It  is  not  a 
flight  from  starvation  or  even  from  prospective  want. 
It  is  simply  the  departure  of  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
prosperous,  well  clad,  with  money  in  its  pocket,  deter- 
mined to  seek  its  fortune  elsewhere  rather  than  come 
under  the  Russian  knout.  There  has  never  been  any 
difficulty  about  enforcing  conscription  under  the  law  of 
1878,  but  the  men  will  not  submit  themselves  to 
Russian  officers  whom  they  neither  understand  nor 
respect.  They  make  fine  settlers — probably  the  very 
best  quality  of  emigrants  landing  in  New  York,  hardy, 
intelligent,  laborious.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  not  showing  itself  indifferent 
to  the  advantage  of  securing  at  least  a  proportion  of 
these  men  for  a  country  for  which  their  habits  and 
training  have  peculiarly  fitted  them.  More  than  one 
province  of  the  Dominion  is  in  fact  competing  for  Finnish 
settlers,  and  there  are  hopes  that  a  large  district  may  be 
fixed  on  where  the  municipal  and  social  institutions  of 
the  new  Canadians  and  their  language  and  religion  will 
be  guaranteed  them.  So  that  after  all  perhaps  the 
Tsar's  loss  will  be  Greater  Britain's  gain. 

The  Tsar's  Ministers  would  be  better  employed  in 
devising  means  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  millions  of 
starving  peasants  in  the  Volga  basin  than  in  driving 
out  the  prosperous  and  progressive  Finns.  A  single 
famine  may  befall  any  country,  but  famine  in  Russia  is 
organised  and  made  permanent  by  defective  social  and 
political  institutions.  The  communal  system  has  by 
the  common  consent  of  thoughtful  Russians  hopelessly 
broken  down.  Successive  Ministers  have  tinkered  at 
the  communes  until  all  the  life  has  gone  out  of  them, 
and  they  are  now  face  to  face  with  bankruptcy  and 
famine.  M.  de  Witte  in  a  recent  report  called  atten- 
tion to  this  and  dwelt  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  radical 
reforms,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  Emigration  to 
Siberia  may  do  something  to  relieve  the  pressure  but 
not  much.  The  land  of  Russia  is  naturally  perhaps  the 
richest  in  Europe,  but  dishonest  administration  and 
extortionate  taxation  have  had  the  usual  results. 

The  touch  of  grim  humour  that  is  seldom  lacking  in 
Russian  affairs  is  supplied  by  the  instructions  given  to 
the  horde  of  spies  and  agents  provocateurs  whom  Russia 
lias  been  sending  out  to  stir  up  discontent  in  Finland 
to  point  out  to  the  Finnish  peasants  that  if  Finnish  local 
institutions  were  abolished,  they  would  all  have  their  share 
in  the  land  and  be  happy  and  prosperous,  "as  in  Russia"  ! 
Another  humorous  touch  over  which  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  laughing  is  provided  by  a  tale — true  or  not 
we  cannot  say— about  the  Bobrikoff  family.  The 
worthy  General  who  is  a  plain  blunt  soldier  has  been 


hithertp  employed  in  "  disciplining "  outlying  Govern- 
ments, "converting"  the  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, constraining  Dissenters  to  see  the  beauties  of 
the  Orthodox  rite  and  so  forth.  When  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor-General  of  Finland  was  announced, 
the  "enfant  terrible"  of  the  household  made  the  naive 
inquiry  "What  have  the  people  in  Finland  been  doing 
that  papa  should  be  made  Governor  ?  " 

If  King  Humbert  be  the  strong  man  his  friends  re- 
present him  to  be,  he  must  make  an  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  system  of  abuses,  now  approaching 
a  climax.  The  new  Ministry  is  said  to  consist  of  King's 
men,  and  a  short,  sharp  charge  should  suffice  to 
sweep  away  the  corrupt  clique,  which  cannot  and  does 
not  represent  a  free  people.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  expect  him  to  submit 
to  unbiassed  elections,  but  history  will  not  absolve 
him  from  responsibility  for  such  gross  scandals  as  that 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Bene  Vagienna  and  that  of  the 
"  Carlo  Raggi."  The  new  Minister  of  Justice  is  said  to 
possess  a  conscience  and  some  good  intentions,  but 
hope  has  so  repeatedly  been  blighted  in  Italian  politics 
that  it  may  soon  be  supplanted  by  despair. 

In  Spain,  too,  parliamentarism  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Each  of  the  stigmata  of  impotent 
government  is  being  successively  branded  upon  her 
history  :  defeat  in  war  finds  a  corollary  in  financial 
embarrassment,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  prophets  who 
look  forward  to  deeper  disgraces  yet.  Foreign  control, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  remarked  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  or  Servia,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  imminent ; 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  rumours  of  a  reduction  of 
interest  on  the  exterior  loan  and  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ments on  the  home  coupon.  Meanwhile  the  servants 
of  the  State  are  as  usual  among  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
we  hear  of  no  fewer  than  8,000  soldiers  and  officials 
who  are  clamouring  for  arrears  of  pay.  The  civil  list 
and  ministerial  stipends,  however,  have  suffered  no 
abatement. 

Had  Emilio  Castelar  been  but  a  party  wirepuller  on 
a  large  scale,  his  death  would  doubtless  have  been 
saluted  with  large  letters  and  leaded  type.  As  it  is,  a 
tag  from  "  Men  of  the  Times "  is  all  the  homage 
deemed  to  be  due  to  his  memory,  and  that  the  memory 
of  the  politician,  the  least  essential  aspect  of  the  man. 
The  politician  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  he  tried  to 
erect  a  republic,  and  had  the  intelligence  to  see  and 
the  honesty  to  admit  his  mistake.  The  real  Castelar 
was  the  poet  ;  a  poet  in  his  work,  his  speech,  his  writ- 
ings. "A  page  of  Budget  sung  by  Homer"  was 
Victor  Hugo's  summing  up  of  one  of  Castelar's 
financial  statements.  Possibly  the  strongly  idealist 
element  in  the  man  may  be  due  to  his  being  rather  a 
Moor  than  a  Spaniard. 

The  crisis  over  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ausgleich  has 
reached  an  acute  stage,  entirely  owing  to  the  inevitable 
unreasonableness  of  Hungary.  The  renewal  of  that 
arrangement  had  been  relentlessly  obstructed  by  the 
extreme  German  party  in  the  Reichsrath,  from  sheer 
cantankerousness,  but  the  impasse  seemed  about  to  be 
forced  by  the  aid  of  that  ever-useful  battering-ram, 
Article  14  of  the  Constitution,  which  legalises  absolu- 
tism on  an  emergency.  Now,  however,  the  unreedy 
Magyars  protest  that  they  will  make  no  terms  with 
absolutism,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  offering 
them  far  more  attractive  conditions  than  those  of  the 
German  extremists,  who  insist  that  Hungary  should 
bear  her  fair  .hare  of  the  burdens  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Considering  how  few  friends  she  possesses, 
Hungary  would  surely  be  well  advised  to  pocket  her 
pride,  if  only  provisionally,  and  accept  with  gratitude  the 
terms  which  absolutism  now  finally  offers.  The  future 
of  Hungary  is  being  compromised  by  trop  de  Szell. 

During  the  present  week  we  have  seen  the  con- 
troversies between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
revived  with  extreme  vivacity.  Though  the  form  of 
the  statements  made  might  lead  us  tc  believe  some  new 
pliasejof  the  discussion  had  been  entered  into,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  question  stands  where  it  did.  In  spite 
of  circumstantial  misstatements  made  from  Washington 
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we  have  now  the  deliberate  declaration  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  his  Government  never  made  any  claim  to 
have  the  right  of  Canada  to  Pyramid  Harbour  and  a 
strip  of  territory  along  the  Lynn  Canal  admitted  by  the 
United  States  before  consenting  to  arbitration.  On 
the  contrary,  Canada  was  ready  to  arbitrate  on  the 
lines  of  the  Venezuela  precedent.  There  was  no  other 
condition.  After  this  statement  by  the  Canadian 
Premier  we  presume  no  one  here  will  prefer  the 
versions  of  Washington  journalists. 

The  real  fact  is  that  in  this,  as  in  previous  discussions, 
the  United  States  will  arbitrate  if  they  think  they  stand 
to  win.  It  is  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  officious 
activity  of  their  representatives  at  the  Hague  on  behalf 
of  international  arbitration  in  general  that  they  should 
reject  at  home  its  fair  and  reasonable  application  in  par- 
ticular. If  it  be  true  that  the  United  States  demanded 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  all  the  towns  in 
the  disputed  territory  before  arbitrating  the  situation  is 
still  more  ridiculous.  The  importance  of  the  strip  of 
Alaska  under  dispute  to  the  Klondike  cannot  be  over- 
rated, it  means  access  or  non-access  to  the  ocean. 
Canada  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  her  claims,  but  cannot 
be  expected  to  tie  her  own  hands.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  lumber  dispute  where  Canada  is  retaliating 
on  the  Dingley  atrocities.  The  policy  of  worrying  her 
into  close  connexion  with  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
making  her  the  most  loyal  of  our  dependencies,  and  we 
owe  it  to  her  and  ourselves  not  to  desert  her  for  the 
phantoms  of  American  gratitude. 

If  the  need  for  better  control  of  the  Vernacular  Press  is 
not  forced  upon  Lord  Curzon,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Deccan  editors.  One  of  these  gentry  lately  set  himself  to 
extol  the  patriotism  and  nobility  of  the  murderers  who 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  by  the  cowardly  assassination  of 
two  British  officers.  Another  of  them  uses  his  columns 
to  teach  his  countrymen  that  they  are  suffering  wrong 
and  oppression  from  the  English  that  can  only  be 
remedied  by  retaliation,  observing  that  if  the  principle 
is  grasped,  action  is  likely  to  follow  to-morrow  if  not 
to-day.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  the  excitable 
students  to  whom  these  preachings  appeal  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  in  them  an  incitement  to  a  campaign  of 
assassination,  which  will  probably  include  in  its  victims 
the  loyal  leaders  of  their  own  community.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Europeans  has  special  dangers  for  the  assassins. 

The  reduction  of  the  Chitral  garrison,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  to  Dargai  and  the  improvement  of 
the  alternative  route  to  Chitral  through  Cashmere  point 
to  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  large  force  now 
maintained  at  the  Malakand  and  its  outposts.  Such  a 
measure  would  have  its  advantages  and  not  the  least 
would  be  the  liberation  of  troops  now  practically 
inactive,  whose  presence  affords  a  standing  war  cry 
for  the  Mad  Faqir  and  his  fellows.  They  find  in  it  a 
reason  for  rousing  the  tribesmen  to  the  belief  that  their 
freedom  is  menaced.  Others  besides  the  Swatis  might 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  an  army  should  be 
maintained  in  permanence  on  the  Malakand  to  protect 
a  single  battalion  at  Chitral. 

For  the  close  packing  of  audacity  and  inaccuracy 
commend  us  to  the  following:  "The  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  always  been  to  develop  and  improve 
and  draw  near  to  England  the  colonies  abroad."  If 
Lord  Spencer  might  safely  assume  that  his  Trowbridge 
audience  would  not  be  aware  of  the  Bill  actually  drafted 
by  Lord  Thring,  specifically  and  gratuitously  providing 
for  the  formal  recognition  as  an  independent  state  of 
any  colony  that  might  choose  to  secede,  at  least  he 
should  have  credited  them  with  some  knowledge  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis'  book,  of  the  Belgian  and 
German  commercial  treaties,  of  the  deputations  to  Lord 
Granville  protesting  against  the  Liberal  colonial  policy 
of  the  sixties. 

With  the  Bishop  of  Stepney's  appeal  for  S.  John's 
Church  School  in  B^thnal  Green  we  have  every  sym- 
pathy. The  school  is  a  good  one  ;  it  is  efficient  and  it 
is  popular  with  the  parents  living  round  about.  The 
money  asked  for  is  required  to  put  the  school  extern- 
ally in  a  similarly  effective  condition.    There  must  be 


no  bolstering  up  of  inefficient  denominational  schools, 
but  where  they  are  efficient  they  should  in  every  way 
be  supported.  The  Bishop's  line  of  argument  as  to 
the  religious  history  of  the  East  London  boys,  of  course, 
involves  controversies,  but  at  least  it  seems  natural  that 
organisation  should  be  the  conservative  force  in  religion 
if  not  in  everything  else. 

The  Primate's  visit  to  Cuddesdon  Theological  College 
may  perhaps  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  to  look  more  closely  into  the  working  of 
institutions  which  unquestionably  exercise  very  great 
influence  over  clerical  education,  and  which  are  regarded 
with  large  suspicion  by  many  good  Churchmen.  That 
some  theological  training  is  necessary  for  clergymen 
seems  a  reasonable  proposition  :  that  there  is  no 
security  for  any  provided  by  an  ordinary  degree  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  certain.  The  theological 
colleges  may  be  unsatisfactory  as  inevitably  tending  to 
create  the  seminarist  type  of  parson,  but  they  seem  to 
be  indispensable.  Moreover  the  grave  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  makes  any  rough 
handling  of  the  "nurseries"  a  delicate  and  difficult 
matter. 

When  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Irish  Government 
stood  by  and  refused  to  interfere  during  the  so-called 
"  anti-ritualistic "  riots  that  disgraced  Belfast  during 
the  spring,  we  warned  them  that  they  were  sowing  the 
seeds  of  future  troubles.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  inaction  S.  Clement's  is  now  closed,  the  con- 
gregation is  scattered,  and  the  rioters,  confident  of 
sympathy  and  protection  in  high  places,  are  beginning 
to  show  their  strength.  The  Hyde  Park  of  Belfast 
appears  to  be  the  Custom  House  steps,  and  there  the 
No  Popery  brawlers  have  been  holding  forth  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  One  old  man  has  been  killed  in  the 
skirmishing  that  goes  on,  and  several  rioters  have  been 
sent  to  prison,  the  resident  magistrate  describing  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  proteges  as  a  "  discredit 
to  the  community." 

The  question  now  as  to  the  Half-Timers'  Bill  is, 
Does  the  Government's  not  opposing  it  mean  that 
they  will  or  their  not  supporting  it  mean  that  they  will 
not,  provide  facilities  for  getting  it  through  ?  For  our 
part  we  do  not  doubt  that  with  the  same  rightminded- 
ness  that  led  them  so  to  arrange  the  Whitsuntide  recess 
as  to  give  the  Bill  every  chance  of  passing,  they  will 
now  take  care  that  it  does  not  fall  through  for  want  of 
another  day.  Wednesday's  debate  must  leave  the 
intelligent  Tory  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  value  to  his 
party  of  what  has  been  sometimes  described  as  its 
backbone,  the  Lancashire  Conservatives.  In  Church 
matters,  they  are  the  party's  bane.  In  matters  of 
social  reform,  they  are  a  drag.  It  was  they  who  con- 
strained the  Government  into  an  ignoble  course  in 
respect  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties.  Anything  more 
contemptible  than  the  attitude  on  the  Half-Timers'  Bill 
of  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Conservative  member  for  Stock- 
port, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  No  subterfuge  was 
beneath  him.  It  was  first  the  postponement  of  the 
Act's  operation,  then  the  lowering  of  the  age  by  six 
months,  then  the  extension  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
vision to  other  industries.  And  all  under  the  profession 
of  friendship  for  the  children  ! 

The  issue  between  the  builders  and  the  plasterers 
will  apparently  be  settled  without  ultimate  appeal  to 
the  sanction  of  starvation.  Reason  and  not  brute  force 
have  happily  at  last  been  allowed  to  decide,  after  being 
excluded  too  long,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  from  the  counsels 
of  the  men.  Fairness  requires  recognition  of  the  fact,  now 
borne  out  by  the  terms  actually  agreed  upon,  that  the 
masters'  attitude  has  not  only  been  more  correct,  but 
substantially  justifiable.  A  conference  was  prevented 
by  the  men's  refusal  to  act  on  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
against  coercing  foremen  into  the  Unions.  A  return  to 
their  former  position  led  to  the  now  successful  con- 
ference. All  other  points,  such  as  limitation  of  ap- 
prenticeship, are  left  to  be  settled  by  joint  committees 
of  masters  and  men. 

Justices  and  police  magistrates  will  grumble  a 
little  at  the  responsibility  cast  on  them  under  the  new 
Prison  Act  and  Rules  of  determining,  according  to 
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character  and  antecedents,  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on_  prisoners  whose  sentence  is  not 
penal  servitude,  or  does  not  include  hard  labour.  They 
will  express,  at  times,  a  natural  indignation  that  by 
being  asked  to  discriminate  between  the  habitual  and 
the  casual  criminal  they  may  have  in  particular  cases  to 
assign  for  privileged  treatment  some  outrageous  first 
offender  ;  but  their  well-known  public  spirit  will  make 
them  quick  to  recognise  that,  after  all,  they  are  the 
only  persons  really  competent  to  make  the  discrimina- 
tion which  enlightened  public  opinion  demands.  It  is 
not  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  prison 
authorities ;  as  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  implies  in  his 
circular  to  the  magistrates. 

Causes  in  the  Courts,  taking  them  all  round,  are  on 
the  increase  and  so  are  those  waiting  for  the  legal 
crumbs  which  sometimes  drop,  but  which  are  now  far 
less  frequently  allowed  to  fall  than  of  yore.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  is  absent,  but  judges  sit  and  suitors  win 
and  lose  with  the  same  regularity  as  when  the  L.C.J, 
is  present.  Neither  the  man  at  the  door,  however,  nor 
the  man  in  the  street  must  assume  that  the  Law  Chief 
is  an  idle  man — he  is  and  always  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest.  Because  after  burning  the  midnight  oil  over 
Venezuelan  lore  and  satisfying  himself  that  the  American 
translations  of  old  Dutch  documents  are  correct,  he 
chooses  to  go  into  his  garden  to  see  people  riding 
horses  or  flying  kites  on  the  distant  hill,  no  one  should 
grudge  him  the  fresh  air  which  is  better  far  than  Epsom 
salts. 

The  Temple  fete,  as  the  Flower  Show,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Temple,  might 
be  called,  was  this  year  worthy  of  the  sunniest  of 
climates  and  the  gayest  of  peoples.  Generally  there 
has  been  a  Royal  function  and  no  Queen's  weather ; 
this  year  it  was  all  Queen's  weather  and  no  Royal 
function.  The  glory  of  this  veritable  paradise  of  flowers 
should  shame  "  the  two  learned  and  honourable  societies 
of  this  House,"  who  having  fainted  in  well-doing  them- 
selves and  dropped  their  once  famous  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  now  reap  much  reflected  and  unearned  glory 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Inner  Templars  do  indeed  lend  the  use  of  their  very 
charming  gardens,  but  theirs  are  not  the  only  gardens 
in  London,  and  were  the  venue  of  the  flower  show 
changed,  people  would  still  attend  the  London  floralia, 
but  would  no  longer  associate  the  festival  with  the 
Temple. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  dead.  Her  work  had  been  so  little 
seen  for  many  years,  being  chiefly  exported  to  America, 
that  the  announcement  comes  like  a  tale  from  our 
childhood,  when  her  immense  popularity  carried  one  of 
her  pictures  into  the  National  Gallery.  Only  the  other 
day,  however,  she  made  her  rentree  into  the  Salon.  She 
refused,  with  a  fastidiousness  rare  among  painters,  the 
medal  of  honour  offered  to  her,  and  passes  away  after  a 
long  life  of  energetic  toil.  She  was  very  nearly  a  man, 
and  nearly  a  great  painter.  But  reputations  like  that 
of  Jadin,  cherished  by  a  few  connoisseurs  in  his  life- 
time, will  overhaul,  as  years  go  on,  the  premature  and 
excessive  fame  of  an  extraordinary  woman. 

The  visit  of  the  Australians  to  Oxford  presented 
many  features  of  cricket  interest  such  as  Oxford  too 
seldom  enjoys.  Fine  weather,  a  drying  air,  a  dry  ground 
prevented  any  Antipodean  failure  from  pleading  adverse 
climatic  conditions.  The  visitors  were  passing  through 
Oxford  on  their  way  to  Nottingham,  there  to  play  the 
first  of  their  test  matches  against  England.  Everybody 
therefore  was  especially  keen  to  note  their  capabilities. 
Certainly  the  Australians  did  not  strike  the  critics 
as  being  in  any  respect  inferior  to  their  predecessors. 
Champain — the  Oxford  captain — by  a  brilliant  display 
of  free  and  correct  play  made  a  big  score,  and  gained 
the  proud  record  of  being  the  first  to  reach  and  surpass 
a  century  against  the  Australians  of  this  year.  He 
was  well  supported  by  Foster  and  by  Bosanquet.  As 
a  team  the  Oxonians  shaped  well  far  better  than  many 
dared  to  hope  :  and  created  a  distinct  impression  that 
they  were  a  sound  eleven  who  would  hold,  and  possibly 
more  than  hold,  their  own  with  Cambridge  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  being  blessed  with  a  wicket-keeper  who 
misses  no  chances. 


WEARY  SIR  WILLIAM. 

CIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  confessed  to  his  con- 
^  stituents  in  West  Monmouth  that  there  were 
times  when  "the  deserts  of  opposition  seemed  to  be 
weary  and  dreary."  We  fear  that  the  visit  to  Nantyglo 
was  one  of  those  times,  for  a  wearier  and  drearier 
speech  it  was  never  our  misfortune  to  read.  Nantyglo 
is  described  by  the  "Times'  "  reporter  as  "  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  regions  within  the  parliamentary 
division,  not  only  in  respect  of  railway  communication, 
but  of  telegraphic  facilities  also."  Whether  the  deso- 
lation of  the  spot  depressed  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or 
whether  the  report  of  his  speech  suffered  from  the  want 
of  "  telegraphic  facilities,"  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. We  incline,  however,  to  the  latter  theory  ;  for 
Sir  William  is  usually  a  stylist  as  well  as  a  humourist ; 
and  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
opened  his  speech  with  the  following  words  :  "  Now 
that  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  I  have 
had  time  to  prepare,  I  will  begin  my  remarks.  I  am 
used  to  his  encomiums,  which  go  far  beyond  my 
merits,"  &c.  There  is  a  want  of  finish  about  this 
exordium  which  stamps  it  at  once  as  unauthentic ; 
and  we  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  the  confused  and 
feeble  harangue  that  follows,  so  very  much  below  the 
speaker's  usual  form.  The  fairest  course  will  probably 
be  to  leave  the  mode  of  expression  entirely  on  one  side, 
and  to  criticise  only  the  substance,  which  we  may 
assume  was  cabled  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  even 
from  so  inaccessible  a  region  as  Nantyglo. 

"As  before  1886 "  has  caused  sundry  searchings  of 
the  heart  amongst  all  the  retired  leaders  of  Opposition. 
Lord  Rosebery's  yearning  after  the  Golden  Age  of 
Liberalism  has  stung  Sir  William  Harcourt  into 
historical  inaccuracy,  for  he  is  at  great  pains  to  misstate 
what  took  place  in  1886.  We  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery's Golden  Age  is  imaginary,  and  that  a  return  to 
1886  would  only  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  war  between  Lord  Rosebery  as  an  "  inflationist " 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  as — shall  we 
say  ? — "  contractionists  "  is  a  battle  of  pigmies  com- 
pared with  that  waged  in  1885  between  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain as  the  apostle  of  advanced  Radicalism,  and  Lord 
Hartingdon  and  Mr.  Goschen  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  Whigs.  That,  of  course,  is  not  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  account  of  the  great  split,  which  it  suits 
him  to  forget  took  place  at  a  date  posterior  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  Golden  Age.  This  is  how  Sir  William 
describes  the  secession  :  "In  the  midst  and  in  the 
face  of  the  desertion,  the  disciplined  phalanx  of 
the  Liberal  party  were  loyal  and  faithful  to  their 
creed.  They  refused  to  follow  the  refugees.  They 
held — we  held — by  the  old  watchwords.  We  ad- 
hered to  the  old  leader.  We  continued  to  sustain 
our  historical  cause,  and  there  is  no  cause  more 
historical  in  the  Liberal  party  than  the  cause  of  the 
conciliation  of  Ireland."  There  is  certainly  no  living 
statesman  in  the  Liberal  party  from  whom  these  words 
come  with  a  louder  ring  of  insincerity  than  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  old  leader,  to  whom  the  party  was  so 
faithful  and  so  loyal,  was  the  chief  against  whom  Sir 
William  Harcourt  turned  so  savagely  when  he  thought 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  driven  him  from  public  life  in  1874. 
If  the  conciliation  of  Ireland  is  an  historical  cause  in  the 
Liberal  party,  it  is  strange  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  to 
a  man  voted  against  the  Liberal  party  in  1885,  and  that 
about  that  time  Sir  William  Harcourt  prescribed  the 
stewing  of  Tories  in  Parnellite  juice.  But,  after  all,  are 
not  these  personal  recriminations,  based  upon  ancient 
history,  rather  a  bore  ?  Lord  Salisbury  truly  reminds 
us  that  the  Liberals  cannot  return  to  1886,  and,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  put  it,  "there's  an  end  on't."  We 
merely  wish  to  point  out  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  that 
his  enthusiasm  about  the  old  leader  and  the  historical 
cause  has  an  air  of  being  delivered,  like  the  speeches  of  ( 
Sir  John  Gorst,  with  the  tongue  in  the  cheek. 

Three  other  points  must  be  disentangled  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  oration  ;  namely, 
a  comparison  of  the  Irish  policies  of  the  two  English 
parties,  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Imperialism, 
and  a  contrast  of  the  attitude  towards  social  reform 
of  Radicals   and   Conservatives.      With    regard  to 
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*'the  historical  cause  of  conciliation,"  Sir  William 
Harcourt  makes  the  astounding  assertions  that  if  there 
Is  contentment  in  Ireland  to-day  it  is  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  land  legislation,  and  that  the  mis- 
carriage of  two  impracticable  Home  Rule  bills  was  the 
effective  cause  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  of 
last  year.  "  I  should  like  to  know  when;"  asks  Sir 
William,  "has  the  undoubted  sorrow  of  Ireland 
appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury  ?  To  every  one  of  these 
healing  measures  he  opposed  the  most  bitter  and  con- 
stant resistance."  For  incoherence  of  logic  and  per- 
version of  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  this  argu- 
ment. The  truth  of  course  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
strained  the  loyalty  of  his  followers  to  cracking  point 
t>y  the  large  concessions  which  he  has  made  both  on 
the  subject  of  land  reform  and  local  government.  Im- 
perialism is  always  an  interesting  topic  just  now,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  seems  to  realise  that  it  does  not 
do  to  give  this  subject  the  go-by  with  a  sneer  at  Jingo- 
Ism.  We  have  always  thought  it  rather  a  silly  slander 
upon  a  large  body  of  our  countrymen  to  assert  that 
Radicals  are  indifferent  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire.  We  are  therefore  quite  willing  to  accept 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  himself  and  his  opponents.  Sir  William  thinks 
that  the  British  Empire  is  quite  large  enough,  and  that 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  developing  and  ruling 
what  we  have  got  instead  of  seeking  to  get  more. 
The  Imperialist  or  Jingo  policy  is  ridiculed  as  one  of 
"inflation,"  and  the  Congo  Free  State  is  held  up  as  a 
terrible  warning  to  those  who  seek  to  lodge  themselves 
in  Central  Africa.  This  is  of  course  an  intelligible 
view,  though  we  do  not  hold  it  ;  but  we  would  observe 
that  the  example  quoted  is  not  conclusive.  No  doubt 
the  Congo  has  disappointed  those  impatient  people  who 
think  that  the  equatorial  regions  can  be  developed  as 
easily  as  a  coalfield  in  Yorkshire.  But  its  future  has 
yet  to  come,  and  if  Sir  William  Harcourt  wishes  to 
know  what  Belgian  business  men  think  of  its  prospects, 
let  him  inquire  on  the  bourses  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  method  of  dealing  with  social 
reform  is  simple,  if  not  artistic.  It  consists  in  boldly 
■denying  that  the  Conservatives  have  done  anything, 
or,  "  in  the  alternative,"  as  lawyers  say,  declaring  that 
the  credit  of  anything  they  may  have  done  is  due  to  the 
Radicals.  Thus  it  is  admitted  that  there  was  a  Com- 
pensation for  Workmen  Bill,  but  "the  origin  of  that 
Bill  was  part  of  a  Liberal  policy."  Or  again;  "the 
people  asked  for  old  age  pensions,  and  as  compensation 
they  offer  them  a  wilderness  of  sand."  How  is  it 
possible  to  treat  seriously  a  polemic  of  this  kind  ?  We 
respect  Sir  William  Harcourt's  abilities  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, and  no  one  can  forget  his  brilliant  and 
strenuous  services  to  the  party  in  which  many  years 
ago  he  enlisted.  We  regret  to  notice  a  slackening  of 
the  arm,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  famous 
gladiator  is  approaching  the  time  when  he  must  hang 
up  his  shield,  and  substitute  the  pleasures  of  memory 
for  those  of  hope. 


L' AFFAIRE  DREYFUS. 

HOARSE  cries  startled  Paris  at  an  early  hour  on 
13  January,  sixteen  months  ago :  clerks  were 
about  ;  the  bustle  of  business  had  begun.  Still,  every- 
one paused,  expecting  news  of  a  suicide,  a  shipwreck, 
or  at  least  a  murder.  As  the  cries  came  nearer  came- 
lots  appeared.  "  Lettre  au  President  de  la  Republique 
par  Emile  Zola,"  they  shouted.  Soon  groups  were 
reading  it  at  street  corners;  and  by  lunch-time  Paris 
was  flushed  and  furious.  The  Etat  Major  had  been 
insulted  :  honourable  generals,  five  of  them — Billot,  de 
Boisdeffre,  de  Pellieux,  Gonse,  Mercier — for  justly  con- 
demning a  traitor,  and  a  Jew.  Time  passed  ;  each 
day  saw  a  mob  marching  through  the  streets  to 
the  tune  of  "  Conspuez  Zola."  Sometimes  howls 
rose  outside  his  door.  By  the  Panthdon,  bon- 
fires blazed  ;  the  Jeunesse  was  burning  a  life-size 
image  of  "  Pere  J'Accuse."  And,  often,  packets  of  the 
"  Aurore  "  made  fuel  for  fires  before  the  offices  of  the 
"  Libre  Parole."  Brawls -Jtook  place  in  cafds,  in  which 
Jews  were  bruised  ;  good  patriots  applauded  ;  whosoever 
shouted  "A  bas  Zola"  became  popular.    A  month 


later,  France's  greatest  literary  genius  was  tried,  and 
condemned.  On  the  Cour  de  Cassation  quashing  the 
sentence,  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  And  patriots 
rejoiced,  mobs  marched,  bonfires  blazed  again.  Soon 
a  still  greater  triumph  put  patriotic  Paris  into  emotion. 
M.  Paul  Cavaignac  had  obtained  "  conclusive  proofs  " 
of  Dreyfus'  guilt  from  Colonel  Henry,  and  said  so  in 
the  Chamber.  His  speech  was  immediately  posted 
on  the  walls  of  36,000  communes  ;  and  Colonel  Picquart, 
who  had  declared  these  "  proofs  "  to  be  base  forgeries, 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  civil  prison.  Versailles 
was  the  next  scene  of  stirring  events.  There,  on 
18  July,  Zola  made  his  second  appearance  in  a  court  of 
law,  and,  being  again  condemned,  was  advised  by  his 
council  of  friends  to  quit  the  country.  After  his  de- 
parture, the  tide  began  to  turn.  Colonel  Henry,  after 
confessing  his  crimes,  committed  suicide  ;  whereupon 
M.  Cavaignac  immediately  resigned.  Esterhazy's 
flight  ;  the  arrest  of  Colonel  Picquart  by  General 
Zurlinden  for  forgery  of  the  "petit  bleu;"  and  the 
placing  of  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Popular  opinion  also  turned. 
Dazzled  by  the  magnificent  roaring  of  Henri  Rochefort, 
terrified  by  the  sinister  prophecies  of  Drumont,  Paris 
had  up  to  now  faithfully  believed  that  a  gigantic  plot 
had  been  formed  to  dishonour  the  army  and  rescue  a 
treacherous  Jew.  But  Colonel  Henry's  suicide  was  a 
shock.  Doubts  arose.  M.  Clemenceau's  splendid  cam- 
paign in  the  "Aurore"  convinced  France's  truest 
friends  that  revision  alone  could  solve  and  settle  the 
affair.  So  cries  of  "Vive  la  Revision"  were  heard; 
and  the  Pantheon  bonfires  blazed  with  numbers  of  the 
"  Libre  Parole  "  night  after  night,  the  Jeunesse  marched 
to  cheer  Picquart,  outside  the  Cherche  Midi  prison.  It 
sang  "  Conspuez  Drumont"  now.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  banquets  in  honour  of  Zola  were  held  ;  the  Jeu- 
nesse, touched  at  last  by  his  heroism,  signed  tributes  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  Mobs  marched  still,  grimy  and 
sinister.  But  in  wine-shops  they  franidy  confessed 
that  Drumont  had  paid  them  two  francs  a  head.  Paris, 
amused,  immediately  dubbed  them  "  les  quarante  sous." 
Then,  comparative  calm  set  in.  "  La  verite  est  en 
marche,"  the  Dreyfusards  said.  And  the  verdict  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  proved  their  words  true. 

Sudden,  then,  was  the  change  from  blind  belief  in  the 
army  to  doubt.  From  the  moment  that  the  Frenchman 
enters  a  barracks  he  is  taught  to  regard  his  chiefs  with 
almost  sacred  respect,  and  so  it  was  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  in  the  beginning  to  believe  in  their  guilt. 
Generals  he  had  saluted  were  now  accused  of  forgery 
and  fraud  ;  Ministers  of  War  had  cheated  and  lied  ! 
Bewildered,  he  turned  to  the  details  of  the  case  ; 
but  found  them  more  complicated  than  the 
most  ingenious  puzzle.  Disappearing  dossiers,  veiled 
ladies,  mysterious  telegrams,  played  prominent  parts  in 
the  affair.  It  read  like  a  novel.  New  shocks  startled 
Paris  daily.  Lemercier-Picard  was  "  found  dead," 
before  Hensy.  It  was  said  that  both  had  been 
murdered.  Christian  Esterhazy's  case  against  his 
cousin  for  embezzlement  brought  forth  further  surprises, 
the  telegrams  "  Speranza "  and  "Blanche"  that  had 
inculpated  Picquart,  Christian  declared  to  be  written  by 
himself  at  Colonel  Paty  du  Clam's  instigation.  He 
also  explained  the  mystery  of  the  veiled  lady.  Enthu- 
siasm for  the  good  Commandant,  once  embraced  by  the 
Patriot  Pretender  Henri  of  Orleans,  began  to  cool. 
Shortly  after  Esterhazy  disappeared.  Cabinets  fell. 
War  Ministers  resigned.  Rumours  of  a  military  coup 
d'etat  flew  about.    The  panic  was  complete. 

Terror  alone  stopped  the  Etat  Major  from  recognising 
and  repairing  its  terrible  fault.  Its  enemies  in  the 
Press  were  many,  and  to  have  admitted  its  error,  even 
at  the  outset,  would  have  provoked  an  outburst  of 
revengeful  fury  and  abuse.  To  conceal  old  lies  it  was 
compelled  to  fabricate  new  ;  to  protect  Esterhazy  it  had 
to  persecute  Picquart :  and  so  it  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  dishonesty  and  crime.  Although  uneasy  at  the 
campaign  conducted  against  them,  the  generals  fully 
expected  to  succeed  in  stifling  the  truth  and  cheating  the 
nation.  The  Church  was  with  them,  and  the  Royalist  and 
Antisemitic  parties.  In  the  Chamber,  they  had  a  large 
following  ;  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  support  of 
President  Faure.  Almost  every  ministry  protected  them  ; 
not  from  patriotic  principles,  however,  or  blind  belief ; 
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but  because  it  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to  pander 
to  their  power.  The  resignation  of  each  Minister  of 
War  was  another  splendid  triumph  for  the  army.  It 
was  meant  to  show  complete  faith,  and  satisfaction  as 
to  Dreyfus'  guilt,  to  express  resentment  at  opposition, 
a  dignified  washing  of  hands  before  retreat.  In  M. 
Brisson,  however,  the  Etat  Major  found  a  stubborn 
obstacle.  Refusing  to  be  terrorised  by  its  threats,  and 
caring  nothing  for  its  power,  he  resolved  that  the  case 
should  be  sent  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  For 
weeks  he  was  ridiculed  and  calumniated,  but  he  gained 
his  end  before  his  fall.  To-day  Generals  Billot,  de 
Boisdeffre,  de  Pellieux,  Gnnse,  and  Mercier  should 
be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  cowards  than 
scoundrels.  Mild  offenders  are  they  to  Esterhazy 
and  Paty  du  Clam,  who  betrayed  them,  and  forced 
them  to  become  their  accomplices  and  tools.  But  as 
both  rascals  have  been  disgraced  and  exposed,  their 
chiefs  need  have  little  to  fear.  To  retrieve  their  honour, 
to  prove  to  the  people  that  they  are  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  justice  and  shame,  they  must  give  Dreyfus  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  coming  Conseil  de  Guerre.  The  country 
will  not  stand  its  illegalities  any  longer. 

Turning  with  sorrow  from  the  schemes  and  scandals 
of  the  Army  and  State,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  to  what  high 
use  the  genius  of  France  has  put  its  literary  ability  and 
power.  Great  men  have  sacrificed  themselves,  and 
suffered.  They  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to 
lose.  To  them  it  was  merely  a  question  of  justice  and 
truth.  Few  have  been  more  odiously  attacked  and 
libelled  than  M.  Zola,  who  took  up  a  forlorn  and  un- 
happy cause,  bravely,  generously,  nobly.  He  has 
triumphed.  No  reception  on  his  return  will  console  him 
more  for  his  year  of  suffering  and  exile  than  the  response 
which  awaits  him  to  his  "  Lettre  a  la  Jeunesse,"  once 
scouted,  but  answered  now  by  a  Jeunesse  no  longer 
misled  or  insensible  to  the  generous  appeal : — "  Ou 
allez-vous,  jeunes  gens,  ou  allez-vous,  etudiants,  qui 
battez  les  rues,  manifestant,  jetant  au  milieu  de  nos 
discordes  la  bravoure  et  l'espoir  de  vos  vingt  ans  ?  " — 
"  Nous  allons  a  l'humanit^,  a  la  verite,  a  la  justice  !  " 


THE  DESTINY  OF  SIBERIA. 

THE  vast  changes  which  the  next  generation  will 
see  in  the  domain  of  political  geography,  have  not 
commanded  the  forethought  they  deserve.  The  demise 
of  the  Crown  in  Turkey  and  Austria  must  affect  the 
maps  and  constitutions  of  Eastern  Europe  to  a  surprising 
degree  ;  Africa  promises  novelty  still  ;  but  it  is  the 
development  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  should  furnish  the 
most  astounding  surprises.  Much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  Siberia  of  late,  but  to  very  little  purpose. 
The  magnitude  of  the  new  railway  enterprise  dazzles 
many  minds  until  they  lose  sight  of  essential  details  ; 
while  most  of  us  are  speculating  upon  its  usefulness  to 
trade  and  mobilisation,  few  consider  the  consequences 
of  inserting  a  new  artery  within  the  Russian  body- 
politic.  Mr.  Krausse,  in  the  thoughtful  work,  "  Russia 
in  Asia,"  which  was  published  last  week,  touches  on 
this  subject  without  by  any  means  exhausting  it.  He 
■enables  us,  by  his  lavish  detail,  to  appreciate  the  intense 
artificiality  of  the  Tsar's  Empire.  No  doubt  he 
exaggerates  the  popular  superstition  that  the  governing 
classes  consolidate  their  authority  by  a  deliberate 
persistence  in  the  degradation  of  the  masses.  But  it 
were  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  un- 
natural usurpation  of  a  close,  hereditary  caste,  which 
has  used  the  very  autocrats  as  cat's-paws.  If  the 
people  ever  come  to  feel  their  feet  in  Russia,  they  will 
make  short  work  of  this  monstrous  system,  a  tree 
without  roots,  and  will  either  rally  round  an  emanci- 
pated Sovereign,  or  plunge  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
revolution.  But  our  immediate  subject  is  Siberia,  and 
it  is  from  Siberia  that  the  clouds  are  like  to  gather  for 
the  storm.  The  system  of  deporting  criminals  to  a 
remote  country  and  allowing  them  to  breed  is  not  one 
which  at  first  sight  promises  a  healthy  future  for  their 
residence.  In  Australia  it  has  doubtless  worked  well, 
but  that  may  be  explained  by  the  fad  th.it  politicians  did 
not  share  in  the  transportation.  Whether  it  answered 
in  our  American  colonics  is  a  disputed  point,  and  there 
was  at  any  rate  a  safeguard  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not 


form  the  majority.  A  political  crime  may  in  some 
respects  be  less  heinous,  morally,  than  highway  robbery 
and  arson,  but  the  peculiar  abilities  and  theories  of  the 
political  criminal  render  him  a  graver  political  danger. 
Now,  in  Siberia  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
hardened  political  criminals  and  their  descendants. 
Possessing  a  superficial,  distorted  education,  a  hoard 
of  grievances  and  a  code  of  unprincipled  tenets,  they 
are  far  worse  equipped  for  the  service  of  a  State  than 
more  vulgar  malefactors.  The  power  behind  the  throne 
of  the  Russias  is  of  course  fully  alive  to  this.  The 
Siberian  exile  system  was  inaugurated  in  1707,  when 
facile  communications  in  a  snow-bound  continent 
were  even  more  improbable  than  the  navigation 
of  the  air  appears  to-day.  It  was  really  a 
very  ingenious  idea,  like  most  of  the  factors  in  the 
imperial  edifice.  It  sounded  well  in  the  ears  of  the 
humanitarian,  for  death-worthy  offenders  were  afforded 
a  new  chance  in  life,  and,  much  more  important  from 
the  Russian  standpoint,  it  helped  to  populate  and  deve- 
lop districts  essential  to  national  expansion  yet  un- 
attractive to  ordinary  colonists. 

Similarly,  the  trans-Siberian  railway  is  judiciously 
represented  as  primarily  a  service  to  civilisation, 
whereas  that  is  only  an  accident  and  by  no  means  a 
welcome  one.  A  highway  to  possessions  in  posse  and 
a  fresh  purse  accessible  to  depleted  treasuries  are  worth 
an  effort,  some  sacrifices  also,  but  they  would  be  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  a  constitution.  Accordingly, 
precautions  are  being  taken  well  in  advance.  The 
great  railway  is  by  no  means  so  near  to  completion  as  the 
innocents  imagine.  True,  the  lines  have  been  laid  as 
far  as  Irkutsk  ;  but  beyond  that  point  progress  must 
necessarily  be  far  slower,  and  the  negotiation  of  Lake 
Baikal  is  only  one  among  many  formidable  obstacles 
which  bar  the  way  to  Vladivostok  ;  moreover  the  haste 
and  carelessness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done 
render  the  railway  unsafe  and  unsuitable  for  serious 
traffic.  Mr.  Krausse  tells  us  that  the  rails  only 
weigh  16  lbs.  to  the  foot  and  are  merely  fixed  to  the 
permanent  way  by  rough  spikes  through  holes  in  the 
flange.  We  find  indeed  only  a  rough  copy  of  a  railway, 
which  may  require  a  long  generation  before  it  can  lay  any 
claim  to  perfection.  Even  then  other  generations  will 
need  to  be  spent  in  opening  up  a  subsidiary  network 
northwards  and  southwards  throughout  Siberia.  Who 
knows  whether  the  Treasury  will  ever  be  equal  to  such 
a  strain  ?  Still,  the  question  of  a  Siberian  railway 
system  has  at  least  entered  the  domain  of  practical 
politics,  and  the  Government  is  as  wise  as  usual  in  pro- 
viding against  the  contingency.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  provision  is  to  cease  the  transportation  of  con- 
victs to  Siberia.  Whether  the  convicts  will  be  happier 
under  far  closer  confinement  at  home  is  a  question 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  our 
rejoicing  philanthropists.  The  next  problem  will  be 
how  to  deal  with  the  convict  brood  already  established 
and  undoubtedly  tainted  with  Nihilist  bacilli.  We  do 
not  presume  to  suggest  a  prophylactic,  but  our  recol- 
lections of  Russian  methods  when  confronted  by 
irreconcilable  opponents  persuade  us  that  it  will  follow 
the  principle  of  kill  or  cure.  The  massacre  of  Geok 
Tepe,  rivalling  if  not  surpassing  those  of  Wexford  and 
Glencoe,  stands  recorded  as  a  convincing  endorsement 
of  this  view. 

What  then  are  the  destinies  of  Siberia  ?  It  may  be 
that  the  still  waters  of  revolution  have  gathered  more 
volume  there  than  even  the  vigilance  of  S.  Petersburg 
has  appreciated,  that  a  deluge  of  exasperation  may 
swamp  all  the  Russias,  and  that  the  Tsar  may  be  driven 
to  seek  an  ark  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  We  do 
not  think  so,  for  Nihilism  is  now  in  a  decline  and  the 
astuteness  of  Muscovite  autocracy  is  even  deeper  than 
the  quidnuncs  believe.  If  all  goes  well  with  Russia  and 
the  stupendous  development  which  has  multiplied  her 
area  by  seventeen  during  little  more  than  four  centuries 
continues  unchecked,  Siberia  may  provide  the  necessary  < 
sinews  and  facilitate  her  absorption  of  Asia.  But  if  the 
peace-snare  be  vainly  set  in  the  sight  ol  her  rivals  and 
time  fail  for  recuperation  before  the  crucial  conflict, 
Siberia  may  prove  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength,  and  we  may  see  the  whole  artificial  system 
crumble  away  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  seems  already 
\ery  like  a  miracle  that  Russian  media"  Tism  should 
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have  survived  so  far  into  a  democratic  age,  but  it  has 
proved  its  vitality  and  will  stand  forth  as  a  worthy 
foeman  when,  in  the  cockpit  of  Siberia,  the  new  ideas 
come  into  final  conflict  with  the  old. 


HUNTING  TROPHIES.* 

T^HE  chase  of  wild  game  has,  ever  since  the  complete 
J-  man  emerged  upon  the  wide  stage  of  the  world, 
been  one  of  the  most  engrossing  of  all  human  pleasures. 
It  originated,  undoubtedly,  in  one  of  the  first  and 
strongest  of  all  human  instincts — that  of  self-preserva- 
tion— which  impelled  even  the  miserable  cave-dweller  of 
primeval  times,  with  his  rude  flint  weapons,  to  hunt 
animals  for  food  and  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attacks  of  an  almost  overpowering  brute  creation. 
No  test  of  the  superiority  of  the  human  brain  can, 
perhaps,  be  more  convincing  than  the  fact  that,  amid 
a  world  peopled  with  innumerable  wild  creatures,  many 
of  them  most  dangerous  foes  to  the  life  of  the  primitive 
types  of  mankind — types  apparently  so  feeble  and  so  ill 
provided  with  lethal  weapons  —  man  has  steadily 
improved  his  position,  has  conquered  and  subdued  the 
brute  creation,  and  now  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  stands,  apparently,  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
period  when  the  wild  beasts  of  the  world  shall  have 
become  almost  completely  exterminated  under  the 
terrible  weapons  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  arm 
himself.  There  was  doubtless,  even  amid  the  miseries 
of  existence  in  those  days,  an  occasional  element  of  the 
joy  of  life,  when  the  primitive  savage  was  enabled  with 
his  fellows  to  slay  the  bear,  the  bison,  the  lion,  the  elk, 
nay  even  the  mighty  mammoth  itself.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  like  that  more  modern  savage,  the  bush- 
man  of  Africa,  primeval  man  seldom  cared  to  interfere 
with  the  carnivora  and  the  more  dangerous  of  the  other 
beasts,  unless  himself  attacked,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  pursuit  of  those  creatures  of  the  bovine  and 
cervine  races  the  flesh  of  which  seemed  most  excellent 
to  his  senses. 

As  the  world  has  grown  older,  the  pleasures  of 
hunting  for  hunting's  sake  have  grown  also  upon  man- 
kind ;  and  to  this  hour — as  witness  these  "  Records  "  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Ward — one  of  the  chief  joys  even  of  one 
of  the  highest  types  of  the  human  race,  the  modern 
Briton,  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  creatures  still  left  to 
him.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  wild  game  of  the  world 
are  vanishing  so  rapidly  that  the  close  of  another 
century  seems  likely  to  see  the  last  of  most  of  the 
nobler  fauna.  India  and  Africa  are  becoming  steadily 
depleted  ;  North  America  is  more  than  half  shot  out  ; 
European  game  are  only  preserved  by  the  strictest  of 
forest  laws  ;  even  Central  Asia  and  Siberia  are  begin- 
ning to  yield  up  their  store  of  wild  life.  It  is  a  some- 
what melancholy  prospect,  and  what  the  average 
healthy  Anglo-'Saxon  will  do  in  a  hundred  years'  time  to 
provide  himself  with  an  outlet  for  his  hunting  instincts 
— which,  be  sure,  will  still  exist — it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  A  world  without  game  would,  in  truth,  be  a 
poor  world  for  many  of  us. 

The  accumulation  of  trophies  of  the  chase  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  development,  which  has  increased 
greatly  with  the  advances  of  civilisation.  It  pleased 
the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  to  decorate  their  halls 
with  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  but  until  the  last  hundred 
years  the  practice  was  in  the  nature  of  things  not  very 
common.  The  general  opening  up  of  the  unknown 
places  of  the  earth,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  modern 
Briton  into  remote  and  unexplored  countries,  have  led 
to  a  marvellous  increase  in  the  passion  for  trophy 
collecting.  Few  of  the  better  houses  in  any  part  of 
these  islands  are  to  be  found  without  some  heads  or 
horns  of  wild  game,  brought  or  sent  home  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  greater  and  wealthier 
sportsmen  now  possess  museums  of  their  own  and 
exhibit  halls  covered  with  hundreds  of  magnificent 
trophies,  gathered  with  infinite  toil  and  often  infinite 
danger  from  mountain,  jungle,  or  plain.  The  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  F«  C.  Selous  at  his  home  in  Surrey  is  an 
instance  in  point.    Here  are  to  be  found  trophies  of  the 
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veld  obtained  with  extraordinary  patience  and  tenacity, 
and  often  extraordinary  risk,  during  a  hunting  career  of 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  the 
remote  wildernesses  of  Southern  Africa.  Such  a  collec- 
tion is,  manifestly,  the  perfectly  natural  outcome  of  an 
almost  unique  career.  Every  head,  every  skin,  every 
tusk  has  its  history  ;  they  bring  back  to  their  owner 
moments  of  intense  pleasure  or  intense  excitement  and 
revive  for  him  at  will  many  a  good  day  and  many  a 
stirring  adventure. 

But  the  collection  of  trophies  by  men  who  have  never 
fired  a  shot  and  are  not  even  keen  naturalists  seems  less 
explicable  and  far  less  easily  to  be  defended.  This 
would  appear  to  be  more  especially  a  growing  phase  in 
the  cities  of  North  America,  and  antlers  andhorns,  which, 
a  score  or  so  of  years  since,  used  to  be  left  to  bleach 
in  forest  and  prairie,  are  now  eagerly  purchased  by  busi- 
ness men  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  who,  amid  the 
cares  of  money-making,  have  little  time  and  less  inclina- 
tion for  the  life  of  the  wilderness.  The  same  tendency 
is  to  be  noticed  in  South  Africa,  and  the  rough  Boer, 
whose  quarry's  horns  used  to  lie  cumbering  the  veld  or 
rotting  in  a  heap  outside  his  primitive  farmhouse,  now 
obtains  excellent  prices  for  these  once  useless  articles 
from  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  collectors,  and  saves  the 
trophies  of  every  single  head  of  game  in  which  he  can 
now  plant  his  bullet.  The  market  for  horns  and  antlers 
is  steadily  growing  and  prices  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  to  be  far  higher  even  than  they  now  are. 

"  Records  of  Big  Game"  is  an  invaluable  book  for 
sportsmen  and  collectors.  The  gunner  and  collector 
can  now  tell  at  a  glance  whether  his  newest  trophy  is  a 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  one.  Many  hundreds  of 
measurements  are  given,  and  although  Mr.  Ward  has 
necessarily  found  it  impossible  to  verify  in  all  instances 
the  dimensions  of  trophies  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  a 
very  large  proportion  have  been  fully  established,  while 
for  the  restthenames  of  the  recorders  are  in  most  instances 
ample  guarantee  of  their  accuracy.  The  measurements 
of  deer  antlers  and  of  the  horns  of  the  many  species  of 
antelope  must  have  given  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  com- 
pile. In  addition  to  British  red-deer,  for  instance,  with 
157  measurements  of  different  heads,  each  record  includ- 
ing "  length  on  outside  curve,"  "  circumference  between 
bez  and  trez,"  "tip  to  tip,"  "widest  inside,"  "spread," 
"points,"  "weight,"  "locality  "  and  "owner" — so  great 
is  the  curiosity  of  sportsmen-collectors  on  these  points — 
we  find  many  measurements  of  Norwegian,  Spanish, 
and  other  Continental  red-deer,  procured  evidently  with 
extraordinary  pains  and  research.  Here,  too,  are 
records  and  measurements  of  fine  heads  of  every  other 
kind  of  deer  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
with  excellent  notes  upon  the  species  and  habitats,  with 
the  vernacular  as  well  as  scientific  names.  Here,  also,  is 
to  be  found  the  same  full  and  precise  information  upon 
the  almost  innumerable  tribe  of  antelopes,  from  the 
splendid  gemsbokwith  long  straight  horns — measuring 
no  less  than  47^  inches  in  length — down  to  the  tiny  blue 
buck — pigmy  among  its  fellows — standing  but  a  foot 
at  the  shoulder  and  carrying  horns  from  1^  to  2\  inches 
in  length.  Here  again  are  mentioned  horns  of  the 
various  rhinoceroses,  tusks  of  elephants,  and  many 
other  interesting  details.  Among  the  rhinoceros  horn 
measurements  is  included  the  marvellous  fore-horn  of  a 
white  or  Burchell's  rhinoceros  brought  home  by  the 
famous  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming.  This  extraordinary 
horn,  which  is  of  slender  and  beautifully  balanced 
proportions,  measured  no  less  than  5  feet  z\  inches  in 
length  !  In  addition  to  the  height  and  other  propor- 
tions of  elephants  some  extraordinary  weights  and 
measurements  of  tusks  are  to  be  found.  The  biggest 
recorded  "  tooth  "  is  that  of  an  East  African 
elephant  which  measured  9  feet  4  inches  in  length,  2o\ 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  (the  single  tusk) 
160  lbs.  Sir  John  Kirk,  K. C.B.,  the  well-known  com- 
panion of  Livingstone,  is  the  recorder  of  this  wonderful 
specimen.  But  Sir  Edmund  Loder  goes  one  better 
even  than  this  and  has  in  his  possession  a  tusk  (also. 
African — the  African  elephant  carries  far  heavier  ivory 
than  his  cousin  of  India)  measuring  9  feet  5  inches  in, 
length,  22|  in  girth,  and  weighing  184  lbs.  !  There  are 
still  elephants  in  East  Central  Africa  carrying  enormous 
teeth.  Mr.  A.  H.  Neumann,  a  well-known  hunter,  shot 
specimens  near  Lake  Rudolph,  only  two  or  three  years 
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back,  carrying  tusks  9  feet  long,  18^  inches  in  girth, 
and  weighing  116  lbs.  apiece. 

The  production,  within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  of  the  third  edition  of  a  work  dealing  with 
the  records  and  measurements  of  great  game  trophies, 
indicates  plainly  enough  the  very  real  demand,  among 
hunters,  naturalists,  and  travellers,  for  a  book  of  this 
kind.  And  it  is  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Ward's  new  edition, 
including  the  217  illustrations  of  horns  and  heads, 
is  an  immense  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  good 
and  useful  as  were  those  earlier  efforts.  It  takes  time, 
of  course,  for  a  work  of  this  nature  to  become 
thoroughly  well  known.  But,  now  that  these 
"Records"  have  established  their  reputation,  even  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  task  of  the  com- 
piler becomes  with  each  edition  a  heavier  one.  All,  or 
almost  all,  those  adventurous  Britons  whose  delight 
lies  in  the  pursuit  of  great  game  and  the  accumulation 
of  trophies  naturally  follow  a  book  of  this  kind  with 
extreme  interest,  and  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  the 
author  now  receives  additions  and  enlargements  of  the 
notes,  measurements,  and  descriptions  which  add  so 
infinitely  to  the  pleasure  of  a  perusal  of  such  a  work. 


A  DEMOCRAT  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

THE  latest  contribution  to  the  fundamental  philosophy 
of  art  is  that  of  Count  Tolstoy,  who  writes,  in 
his  latest  character,  as  Christian  Socialist  and  ultra- 
democratic  reformer.  Count  Tolstoy's  theories  of  art 
are  tinged  with  that  singular  exaggeration  which  has 
led  him  in  later  life  to  glorify  manual  labour  as  the 
highest  of  human  occupations,  and  to  regard  the  manual 
labourer  as  the  only  true  type  of  man.  His  Socialism, 
in  this  respect,  differs  from  that  of  Western  Europe  ; 
for  instead  of  desiring  that  the  labourer  should  share 
the  riches  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  holds  that  the  riches 
of  the  bourgeoisie  ought  not  to  exist  at  all,  and  that 
instead  of  the  peasant's  condition  being  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  capitalist,  the  capitalist's  condition  should 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  peasant.  It  is  to  this  con- 
ception of  man's  healthier  social  conditions  that  he 
endeavours  to  accommodate  his  theory  of  what  art,  in  its 
essence,  is  ;  and  in  his  volume  "  What  is  Art  ?  "  which 
he  devotes  to  the  exposition  of  his  views,  he  offers  us 
his  theory  as  something  which  is  wholly  new.  He  ex- 
amines the  definitions  of  art  which  have  been  given  us 
by  former  philosophers  ;  with  different  degrees  of  con- 
demnation, he  sets  them  all  aside ;  and,  as  though  he 
were  a  revolutionist  in  criticism,  he  offers  us  his  own 
instead. 

Whatever  we  might  expect  of  his  views,  so  far  as 
concerns  their  truth,  we  might  at  all  events  expect, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  find  that  they  were  wholly 
new  ;  and  ordinary  people,  who  do  not  share  his 
enthusiasms,  might  expect  to  find  them  wholly  chimeri- 
cal also.  Such  however  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  They  have  an  air  of  being  chimerical,  because 
they  are  associated  with  the  fantasies  of  a  dreamer  ; 
but  amongst  these  fantasies  there  is  an  element  ot  sober 
truth  ;  and  this  truth  is  of  a  kind  which,  though  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  new,  is  by  many  critics  so  completely  for- 
gotten that  Count  Tolstoy's  trenchant  exposition  of  it 
is  not  only  interesting  but  valuable. 

His  principal  contentions,  briefly  stated,  are  these. 
The  essential  aim  of  art  is  to  express  the  artist's 
emotion,  and  furthermore  to  express  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  shall  reproduce  the  same  emotion  in  others. 
Nothing  is  true  art  that  does  not  do  this.  Thus 
nothing  is  art  that  is  written  to  please  the  reader  if 
it  does  not  represent  some  pleasure  previously  ex- 
perienced by  the  writer.  For  instance,  says  Count 
Tolstoy,  those  novels  are  not  art  which  merely  pro- 
duce excitement  by  the  skilful  unravelling  of  some 
mystery  hidden  till  the  last  from  the  reader.  In  the 
reader's  mind  the  writer  excites  interest  ;  but  there 
is  no  transference  to  the  reader  of  any  emotion 
of  the  writer's  own.  That  the  artist  should  be 
genuinely  possessed  by  the  emotion  which  he  en- 
deavours to  produce,  is  the  first  condition  essential 
to  a  work  of  art.  This  being  absent,  it  is  not 
real  art  at  all.  But,  Count  Tolstoy  proceeds,  though 
the  presence  of  this  condition  constitutes  such  works  as 


are  in  question  works  of  art  in  one  sense,  it  does  not 
make  them  healthy  art.  It  does  not  make  them  good 
art.  It  does  not  make  them  art  that  in  the  highest 
sense  is  true.  Whether  they  are  true  works  of  art  in 
the  highest  sense,  depends  not  on  the  fact  that  the 
artist  is  expressing  actual  emotions  of  his  own.  It 
depends  on  these  emotions  being  of  a  true,  a  universal, 
a  really  natural  kind.  He  maintains  that  since  the 
Renaissance,  all  modern  art  has  represented  the  emo- 
tions not  of  mankind  generally,  but  of  a  limited  class, 
whose  standards,  tastes  and  feelings  are  diseased,  warped 
and  artificial.  He  therefore  condemns  the  poetry  of  all 
the  modern  decadents,  from  Rossetti  to  Mallarme,  not 
because  it  does  not  represent  emotion,  but  because  the 
emotion  it  represents  is  the  emotion  of  an  unhealthy 
clique,  and  would  be  intolerable,  if  it  were  not 
unintelligible,  to  healthy  human  beings  generally.  And 
similarly  he  condemns  most  modern  novels,  not  only 
because  most  of  them  are  not  art  at  all,  as  not  repre- 
senting any  genuine  emotion  of  their  writers ;  but 
because  even  such  novels  as  are  really  to  be  considered 
art  nearly  all  of  them  embody  emotions  which  are 
necessarily  confined  to  the  few — emotions  the  root  of 
which  is  in  the  social  pride  of  the  rich,  the  sense  of 
honour  of  the  noble,  or  the  sentiments  and  sensualities 
of  the  morbidly  refined  and  cultivated. 

What  then,  according  to  Count  Tolstoy,  is  the  test  of  I 
art  that  is  really  healthy — that  is  really  fulfilling  its  high 
and  holy  mission,  and  alone  deserves  to  be  called,  in  the 
highest  sense,  true  ?  Speaking,  in  his  capacity  of  a  mere 
critic,  he  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen  already,  that  the  test 
of  what  is  art,  is  the  fact  of  its  expressing  emotion  felt 
by  the  artist  :  but  speaking  as  a  moral  teacher  he 
tells  us  that  the  test  of  what  is  true  art  and  healthy  art, 
is  the  fact  of  the  artist's  emotions  being  such  as  unite  all 
human  beings,  not  such  as  divide  them.  True  art, 
according  to  him,  is  a  sacrament  of  human  brotherhood. 
And  how,  he  asks,  are  we  to  know  what  these  uniting 
emotions  are?  They  are  the  emotions,  he  says,  which 
are  instinctively  understood  by  all.  But,  he  asks  farther, 
what  do  we  mean  by  all  ?  For  human  society  is  now 
so  much  divided,  that  what  some  classes  feel  deeply, 
others  dislike  or  ridicule  ;  and  what  some  classes  admire, 
is  to  others  entirely  unintelligible.  The  class,  he  says, 
whose  tastes  and  appreciations  are  the  true  and  uni- 
versal standard,  is  that  great  class  whose  labours  form 
the  root  of  all  society — namely  the  agricultural  class, 
together  with  those  other  manual  labourers  who, 
uncorrupted  by  the  artificial  life  of  towns,  subserve 
the  work  of  the  agriculturists  by  their  simple 
and  necessary  crafts.  Nothing,  then,  according 
to  Count  Tolstoy,  is  art  in  the  truest  sense  that  does 
not  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  normal  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  their  auxiliaries.  Such  men  form  a  kind  of 
unconscious  oecumenical  council,  whose  instinctive 
response  to  a  work  of  art,  or  whose  instinctive  in- 
difference to  it,  shows  whether  a  worl^of  art  is  true 
and  healthy,  or  diseased. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  Count  Tolstoy's  artistic 
message  ;  and  no  doubt  if  we  judge  of  it  by  this  latter 
portion  only,  we  shall  incline  to  set  the  whole  of  it 
aside  as  the  wild  paradox  of  an  enthusiast.  And  indeed 
here  he  himself  seems  to  have  done  the  utmost  in  his 
power  to  reduce  his  own  principles  to  an  absurdity  ;  for 
he  actually  contends  not  only  that  no  serious  feeling  is 
healthy  feeling  if  it  is  not  intelligible  to  peasants,  but 
that  nothing  is  really  humorous  which  peasants  would  not 
think  funny.  The  reader  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss 
this  whole  argument  by  asking  if  no  laughter  is  really 
worthy  of  a  man  except  such  as  would  find  an  echo 
amongst  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  "  La  Terre  ?  "  We 
shall,  however,  act  more  wisely  if,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing Count  Tolstoy  for  the  self-refuting  errors  of  his 
theory,  we  brush  them  aside,  and  consider  what  there  is 
of  truth  in  it.  For  even  here,  obscured  by  exaggeration, 
we  have  a  great  artistic  truth— and  a  truth  on  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  it  is  specially  desirable  to  insist. 
It  is  a  truth  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Moliere,  when  he  read  his  comedies  to  his  house- 
keeper, and  judged  of  a  part  of  their  merits  by  the 
effect  they  produced  on  her.  It  is  a  truth  to  which 
every  theatre  bears  witness,  by  the  existence  and  the 
importance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  a  truth  which,  divested 
of  Count  Tolstoy's  exaggeration,  may  be  expressed, 
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so  far  as  plays  are  concerned,  by  saying-  that  no 
play  is  really  great  art  of  which  the  gallery  cannot 
understand  much,  but  that  no  play  is  really  great  art 
of  which  the  gallery  can  understand  everything  ;  whilst 
if  from  plays  we  turn  to  novels  and  poems,  Count 
Tolstoy's  criticism,  when  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
sanity,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  this — that  no  novel 
or  poem  is  a  great  or  healthy  or  enduring  work  of 
art  which  appeals  only  or  primarily  to  professional 
artists  or  litterateurs  or  to  an  artistic  or  literary  clique. 
It  need  not  appeal  to  all  classes  equally — indeed  the 
most  spontaneous  poetry  of  the  peasants  of  one  nation 
would  in  many  cases  be  unintelligible  to  the  peasants 
of  another — but  it  must  appeal  to  men  and  women 
who,  to  whatever  class  they  may  belong,  are  leading 
the  life  normal  in  that  class.  The  normal  and  primary 
passions  are  in  all  classes  the  same ;  but  in  works 
addressed  specially  to  the  highly  educated  and  leisured 
classes,  there  will  be  more  thought  about  these  passions 
than  peasants  could  understand,  because  the  men  and 
women  of  these  classes  have  more  time  to  think. 

So  much,  then,  for  that  part  of  Count  Tolstoy's 
criticism  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  barren  of 
anything  but  wild  absurdity.  Let  us  now  turn  back  to 
what,  as  a  critic,  is  really  his  fundamental  doctrine — 
his  doctrine  that  the  essence  of  art  is  the  expression  of 
some  emotion  of  the  artist,  and  that  nothing  is  art  of 
which  such  emotion  is  not  the  parent.  Even  here  he 
mars  his  meaning  by  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration. 
He  inclines  to  give  to  emotion  too  narrow  a  meaning. 
He  forgets  that  in  a  work  of  any  length  and  complexity, 
the  most  genuine  emotion  cannot  successfully  express 
itself  except  with  the  assistance  of  faculties  that  are 
essentially  unemotional.  The  great  writer,  in  this,  is 
just  like  the  great  architect.  Thought  as  well  as 
emotion  are  required  for  a  great  novel,  just  as  they  are 
for  the  designing  of  a  structurally  possible  spire.  But 
the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  Count  Tolstoy's  mind  is 
profoundly  true  ;  and  there  never  has  been  a  time  at 
which  an  insistence  of  it  has  been  anything  like  so 
needful  as  it  is  at  present.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  day  is,  he  tells  us, 
that  it  is  produced  not  because  the  writers  have  certain 
things  they  wish  to  write,  but  because  there  are  things 
which  they  calculate  that  readers  will  wish  to  read.  In 
other  words,  he  maintains,  the  literary  art  is  ruined  in 
exact  proportion  as  literature  becomes  a  profession.  He 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  need  necessarily  write  worse 
because  it  so  happens  that  his  writings  bring  him  so 
much  money  ;  but  he  does  mean  that  no  true  art  is 
producible  if  the  writer's  object  is  so  far  professional 
that  he  will  distort  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  order 
to  make  his  productions  more  saleable,  or  will  write 
anything  at  all  for  the  sake  of  securing  readers, 
when  he  is  not  moved  to  do  so  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  emotions. 


THE  CRICKET  OF  MAY. 

SPRING  cricket,  in  sympathy  as  everwith  the  weather, 
has  been  variable  to  a  degree.  Some  of  the  teams 
engaged  in  first-class  cricket  have  had  fair  and  foul  in 
equal  shares  ;  others  have  come  in  for  nothing  but  wet 
wickets,  and  others  again  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  their  matches  coincide  with  sunshine.  In  the 
end  time  will  strike  an  impartial  average  for  all  ;  as 
yet  the  season  is  not  old  enough  for  the  performances 
either  of  teams  or  of  individuals  to  afford  subject-matter 
for  comparative  cricketology. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  County 
Championship  is  the  elevation  of  Worcestershire 
to  first-class  rank.  The  new-comers  justified  this 
honour  by  playing  the  powerful  Yorkshire  eleven 
down  to  a  narrow  margin  of  eleven  runs  and  beat- 
ing Nottingham  outright.  The  team  captained  by 
Mr.  H.  K.  Foster  is  a  good  one.  That  gentleman, 
himself  the  hero  once  of  a  magnificent  century  in  the 
inter-'Varsity  match,  has  done  much  for  his  side  by 
liis  fine  free  cricket.  He  is  a  dangerous  run-getter 
with  plenty  of  strokes  ;  and  a  boon  to  his  bowlers 
owmg  to  his  skill  at  short-slip.  Mr.  W.  L.  Foster  has 
also  done  well  ;  his  scoring  has  been  very  consistent. 
But  the  most  remarkable  performances  have  been  those 
•of  the  young  professional  Arnold  who  has  already  three 


centuries  to  his  credit  as  well  as  several  other  high 
scores.  His  style  is  so  excellent  that  much  may  be 
expected  from  him.  He  is  besides  a  bowler  of  more 
than  average  merit,  commanding  a  good  length  and 
clever  variations  of  pace.  The  side,  indeed,  is  rich  in 
bowlers.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  Wilson,  a  fast  right- 
hander with  a  swinging  delivery,  who  is  dangerous  to 
batsmen  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  curious  curl  in  the  air 
he  can  at  times  impart  to  the  ball.  He  is  not  a  common 
sort  of  bowler.  Burrows,  also  a  fast  bowler,  is 
a  strong  and  determined  worker.  Then  there  are  as 
changes  Bird  and  Mr.  Bromley-Martin.  On  the  whole 
Worcestershire  have  bright  prospects.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  team  will  not,  if  it  comes  in  for  a  run  of  ill- 
luck,  subside  into  despondent  mediocrity — a  weakness 
to  which  newly  promoted  counties  are  liable. 

The  Yorkshire  eleven,  winners  of  the  championship 
last  year,  were  within  an  ace  of  finishing  off  the  month 
with  an  unblemished  record.  But  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion they  went  down  this  week  before  Middlesex,  beaten 
by  an  innings.  This  result  was  due  to  magnificent 
batting  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner  and  Trott  and  bowling  of 
equally  fine  quality  by  Trott,  J.  T.  Hearne  and  Roche. 
Yorkshire  has  up  to  date  relied  upon  the  same  men 
who  played  last  year.  Mr.  F.  Mitchell  is  the  only  new 
member  of  the  side.  His  fine  batting  in  the  winter 
during  Lord  Hawke's  tour  in  South  Africa  secured  him 
a  trial ;  and  he  has  not  failed  to  make  his  presence 
useful  and  secure.  In  spite  of  their  defeat,  we  are 
inclined  to  put  Yorkshire  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  county 
eleven.  Middlesex  may  upset  this  criticism.  Their  August 
matches  last  season  were  won  in  brilliant  and  irresistible 
style.  But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  the  side 
cannot  collect  its  full  batting  strength  ;  so  in  spite  of 
the  prowess  with  the  ball  of  Hearne,  Trott  and  Roche, 
Middlesex  will  probably  lose  enough  matches  before 
the  end  of  July  to  give  Yorkshire  too  long  a  lead.  The 
Essex  season  started  with  a  striking  victory  over  the 
Australians.  Both  in  that  match  and  subsequently 
Mead  bowled  with  notable  success.  His  skill  will  help 
his  side  to  many  wins  for  he  is  well  backed  up  by  the 
new  left-hander,  Young,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Bull,  and  by 
Reeves.  The  team  on  paper  appears  to  lack  strength 
in  batting,  but  the  small  scores  at  Leyton  have  been 
due  rather  to  the  poor  wickets  than  to  lack  of  skill. 
Messrs.  Perrin,  McGahey,  and  Turner  are  three  high- 
class  players,  not  to  mention  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Owen, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  Russell  and  Ayers.  Still  the 
eleven  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  make  a  dangerous 
bid  for  the  championship. 

Last  year  Surrey  was  able  to  make  huge  scores  and 
win  matches  at  the  Oval  but  was  incapable  of  carryings 
on  successful  warfare  in  the  enemies'  country.  Now 
that  their  bowling  is  for  several  reasons  not  what  it 
was  the  chances  are  they  will  not  do  as  well  this 
year.  They  are  sure  to  trounce  the  weaker  counties 
at  the  Oval  ;  so  they  cannot  go  down  very  far  in  the 
list.  Beyond  this  their  prospects  in  spite  of  a  tale  of 
great  run-getters  are  somewhat  dubious.  Still  a  side  that 
includes  a  batsman  who  can  make  357  not  out  and  at 
least  five  others  who  make  centuries  may  well  enough 
do  remarkably  well.  Of  course  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Lockwood  is  of  vital  moment  to  Surrey.  Given  that 
difficult  fast  bowler  in  form  and  Richardson  himself 
again  things  would  look  rosy  enough.  Surrey,  by  the 
way,  must  be  careful  not  to  make  too  many  runs. 
Lancashire  is  a  team  that  may  come  well  to  the  front 
again  this  year.  Its  performances  as  yet  have  not  been 
striking  one  way  or  the  other.  But  with  Mold,  Briggs, 
Cuttell,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  bowl,  and  Tyldesley, 
Ward,  and  Baker  to  form  a  nucleus  of  batting 
strength,  this  eleven  will  not  be  far  behind  in  the  race. 
If  Mr.  Maclaren  could  find  time  to  play  Lancashire 
would  be  dangerous  indeed.  At  present  Mr.  G.  R. 
Bardswell  is  acting  as  captain.  He  was  a  popular  and 
successful  captain  at  Oxford,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
equally  so  in  county  cricket. 

Of  the  other  counties  there  is  little  to  say.  On  paper 
there  is  not  one  of  them  in  the  running  for  the  cham- 
pionship. Gloucestershire  counts  a  fine  side  when  all 
its  men  can  be  got  together,  but  that  is  not  till  the 
season  is  somewhat  far  advanced ;  too  late  in  fact  for 
the  highest  honours.  The  opening  of  the  London 
County  Club  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  Dr.  Grace  as 
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secretary  is  of  interest.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for 
a  large  suburban  cricket  club  in  the  South-west  of 
London.  Probably  before  many  years  the  member- 
ship will  be  very  numerous.  The  match  ground  is  as 
extensive  as  needs  be,  with  fine  well-cultivated  turf. 
The  pavilion  is  excellently  constructed.  The  practice 
ground  is  separate  from  the  match  ground  and  will 
next  season  provide  as  many  good  wickets  as  are  likely 
to  be  required.  Next  season,  too,  Dr.  Grace  will  be 
able  to  show  an  interesting  first-class  fixture  list.  The 
success  of  the  club  is  practically  assured ;  which  is 
desirable,  as  the  multiplication  of  big  first-class  clubs  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  cricket. 


THE  BULLFINCH. 


OF  all  British  birds  the  bullfinch  has  the  worst 
reputation  as  a  ravager  of  our  fruit  gardens. 
The  fruit-grower,  in  his  blindness,  is  no  lover  of  birds 
of  any  kind,  and  will  drive  away  even  his  most  valuable 
assistants,  the  tits  ;  but  it  is  for  the  bullfinch  that  he 
reserves  his  most  intense  hatred.  A  good  many  writers 
upon  ornithological  topics,  whose  information  appears 
to  be  derived  mainly  from  books  and  an  acceptance  of 
current  prejudices  rather  than  from  personal  observa- 
tion, foster  this  feeling  against  the  bullfinch,  and 
encourage  the  gardener  in  regarding  it  as  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance  and  in  acting  accordingly.  We  venture 
to  dispute  this  prejudice,  and  to  present  a  brief  for  the 
admission  of  this  greatly  maligned  bird  into  the  list  of 
species  which  are  desirable  visitants  to  our  gardens. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  against  the  bullfinch.  The  prejudice  against 
him  is  not  so  entirely  unreasonable  and  baseless  as  that 
against  the  wholly  insectivorous  tit.  His  disbudding 
of  fruit  bushes  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  serious  devasta- 
tion. If  a  specimen  be  shot  during  April  near  any 
fruit  garden,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be 
found  cropful  of  gooseberry  and  other  bush  fruit 
buds.  The  average  gardener  jumps  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  sheer  unbalanced  destructiveness. 
But  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  other  matters  involving 
observation  of  natural  facts,  it  does  not  do  to  base  one's 
conclusion  upon  appearances  as  they  present  themselves 
at  the  first  glance.  If  the  fruit-grower,  instead  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  disbudding  robs  him  of  a 
large  part  of  his  crop,  would  follow  up  his  observation 
by  noting  what  actually  does  happen  to  the  disbudded 
bushes  as  the  year  goes  on,  he  would  find  that  the 
apparent  destruction  has  in  realit)^  been  a  benefit,  and 
that  h  is  crops  are  all  the  better  for  it.  Our  own 
observation,  spread  over  a  number  of  years  of  personal 
work  in  fruit-growing,  is  emphatic  upon  this  point. 
The  bullfinch  does  not  strip  a  bush.  He  prunes  it,  and 
renders  a  valuable  service  by  his  pruning.  An  unpruned 
bush  running  to  thick  and  tangled  wood  which  keeps 
out  light  and  air  never  gives  a  crop  worth  gathering. 
The  few  strong  leading  shoots  left  after  a  heavy  dis- 
budding are  open  to  the  wind  and  sun,  and  are  worth 
far  more  for  bearing  purposes  than  a  dense  airless 
growth.  Not  only  are  the  individual  fruits  larger  and 
better  beyond  all  comparison,  but  the  total  weight  of 
the  crop  is  greater.  If  even  it  were  a  little  less  in 
weight  its  market  value  is  more,  for  a  stone  of  well- 
grown  and  fully  developed  fruit  is  better  than  twice  the 
weight  of  small  and  crowded  immature  stuff  that  one 
gathers  from  bushes  choked  up  with  rank  and  un- 
t rimmed  growth. 

While  popular  prejudice  is  wholly  against  the  bull- 
finch in  this  matter,  almost  every  ornithologist  of  repute 
as  an  original  observer  will  be  found  to  bear  out  our 
own  observation  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  bird's 
activity  in  the  fruit  garden.  Frank  Buckland,  for 
example,  in  his  notes  to  White's  "  Selborne,"  has  a 
word  on  the  subject.  "  The  bullfinch,"  he  says,  "  does 
good,  inasmuch  as  he  prunes  the  trees.  He  knocks  off 
a  great  many  good  buds,  thereby  causing  those  which 
remain  to  be  more  vigorous  and  fruitful.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  practical  gardener,  and  by  his  pruning  operations 
does  more  good  than  harm."  In  a  number  of  cheap  and 
in.u  i  mate  natural  history  publications  written  by  mere 
museum  experts  and  dissecting-room  naturalists,  a  great 
deal  is  made  of  the  havoc  committed  by  bullfinches  ; 


but  we  doubt  if  a  single  ornithologist  who  has  given 
personal  observation  to  the  facts  will  be  found  in  dis- 
agreement with  Buckland.  The  museum  expert  is  the 
museum  expert — admirable  in  some  respects,  but  hardly 
an  authority  upon  life  habits.  We  have  consistently 
found,  year  after  year,  the  truth  of  this  description  of 
the  bird  as  "  a  practical  gardener,"  and  would  as 
soon  dream  of  scaring  him  away  as  of  scaring  the  tits, 
than  which  no  gardener  could  commit  a  more 
ludicrous  offence  against  his  own  effectiveness.  That 
the  bird  destroys  many  buds  is  not  denied  ;  but  that  the 
destruction  or  diminution  of  the  crop  is  involved  in  the 
destruction  of  the  buds  is  a  fiction  that  is  disproved 
every  year.  Even  such  bushes  as  appear,  during  the 
latter  half  of  April,  to  be  completely  disbudded  will  be 
found,  when  the  fruit  season  comes,  to  bear  all  the 
better  for  the  process. 

This  alleged  destruction  of  bush  fruit  in  the  bud  is 
the  sole  charge  brought  against  the  bullfinch.  The  case 
for  the  protection  of  the  bird,  however,  is  by  no  means 
concluded  when  this  particular  charge  is  refuted.  That 
is  a  matter  affecting  his  conduct  during  April  only.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  one  of  our  most  effective  weed 
destroyers,  consuming  immense  quantities  of  the  seeds 
of  chickweed,  dock,  thistle,  ragwort,  plantain  and 
groundsel.  His  services  in  this  respect  might  very  well 
be  set  against  his  destructiveness  if  the  worst  that  is 
said  about  him  were  true.  Our  purpose,  however,  is 
not  to  go  beyond  the  refutation  of  the  charge  against 
him  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  little  more  careful 
observation  of  the  facts  would  clear  away  the  prevailing 
false  impression  as  to  the  mischievous  character  of  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  and  useful  feathered  species. 


PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  THEIR  BETTERS. 

DRAMATIC  critics,  in  their  moments  of  leisure, 
seem  to  be  somewhat  perturbed  about  the 
morals  of  certain  dramatists.  They  have  weighed 
certain  recent  comedies  in  the  balance,  and  have 
found  them  wanting  in  edification,  wanting  in  re- 
finement, prettiness  and  moral  tone.  "Where," 
they  ask,  recalling  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Restora- 
tion drama,  "where  is  it  all  to  end?"  And  mean- 
while they  are  not,  I  fear,  quite  sure  that  the 
authors  of  the  "  Liars,"  the  "Gay  Lord  Quex  "  and 
"Wheels  within  Wheels  "  are  not  very  wicked  men. 
Let  me,  in  this  moment  of  leisure,  intervene. 

Let  me  submit  that,  ere  they  finally  convict  of  lewd- 
ness and  levity  the  three  prisoners  at  their  bar,  my 
fellow-critics  should  consider .  whether  the  dreadful 
things  in  the  prisoners'  work  belong  to  the  subject  or 
to  the  treatment.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  dreadful 
things  are  there,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  determine  whether  they  were  wantonly  foisted 
in  by  the  prisoners,  or  were  inherent  in  the  matter  with 
which  the  prisoners  dealt,  and,  being  inherent,  were 
merely  not  omitted.  If  we  find  the  dreadful  things  to 
have  been  foisted,  let  us  pass  an  exemplary  sen- 
tence. If  we  find  them  to  have  been  inherent,  the 
door  of  the  dock  must  be  flung  open.  Our  inquiry  will 
be  the  easier  and  quicker  for  that  the  three  separate 
plays  in  the  indictment  have  a  common  subject-matter  : 
they  all  deal  with  Society  as  it  is  (or  is  suggested  to  be) 
in  the  late  'nineties.  If,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
anyone  had  written  a  play  representing  the  Society  of 
the  time  as  vulgar,  tricky,  greedy,  and  immoral,  we 
might  have  condemned  him,  off-hand,  as  a  man  of 
corrupted  imagination.  For  no  mere  playwright,  in 
the  'sixties  or  'seventies,  had  any  means  of  knowing 
what  Society  was  like.  Even  if  he  had  had  any  data, 
he  would  not  have  cared,  nor  known  how,  to  use  them  ; 
inasmuch  as  no  one  at  that  time  had  the  faintest  desire 
for  a  realistic  presentment  of  life  upon  the  stage.  But 
there  were  no  data  at  all.  Society  was  still  a  remote, 
close,  mysterious,  little  thing.  It  was  a  fascinating 
theme  for  romantic  treatment,  and  as  such  it  was 
treated  in  many  plays  which  were  not  loss  stimulating 
to  the  public  than  were  the  novelettes  of  the  "  Family 
Herald."  Wherever  there  is  any  national  drama,  plays 
about  the  upper-class  must  always  be  popular  ;  for  the 
upper-class  is  the  class  that  has  leisure,  and  it  is  leisure 
that  breeds  comedy,  tragedy  and  romance  in  the  lives 
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of  human  beings.  In  the  'sixties  and  'seventies,  nothing 
definite  was  known  about  Society,  save  that  it  was  a 
sphere  of  leisure  and  high-sounding  titles  and  grand 
manners.  The  rest  was  mere  guess-work,  and  the 
guesses  were  all,  of  course,  gorgeously  and  romantically 
grandiose.  But,  in  recent  years,  all  the  conditions — 
both  dramatic  and  social — have  been  greatly  changed. 
On  the  one  hand,  dramatists  are  now  trying  to 
transcribe  life,  and  they  have  infected  the  public  with 
their  love  of  realism.  On  the  other,  Society  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  guess-work.  It  has  torn  off  its 
veils,  unbarred  its  doors,  and  rushed  out  into  the 
market-place.  Anyone  can  inspect  it  from  every  angle. 
It  has  no  secrets  at  all.  And  thus  it  has  become  a 
theme  which  any  dramatist  can  treat  realistically.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Carton  have,  between  them, 
represented  it  as  vulgar,  tricky,  greedy  and  immoral. 
If  Society  is  not  really  so,  the  three  dramatists  have  com- 
mitted a  very  grave  crime.  If,  however,  it  is  really  so, 
they  have  kept  well  within  their  rights.  If  Society  is 
really  bad,  one  cannot  reasonably  blame  an  artist  who 
so  represents  it.  Such  representation  cannot  increase 
the  actual  evil  ;  any  moral  effect  that  it  may  incidentally 
produce  must  be  rather  salutary  than  otherwise. 

I  need  scarcely  demonstrate  that,  in  all  countries, 
Society — a  small  or  large  number  of  men  and  women, 
whose  aim  is  pleasure — always  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be,  immoral.  Sometimes  it  has  a  very  good  moral 
tone,  a  sedate  surface  of  rectitude.  At  such  times, 
perhaps  (for  hypocrisy  is  a  two-edged  weapon),  its 
average  of  immorality  may  be  somewhat  decreased. 
But  that  it  must  always  be  more  or  less  immoral  no 
sociologist  could  deny.  We  need  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  it  be  at  this  moment  more  or  less  immoral 
than  usual.  Enough  that  it  is  immoral,  and  that  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Carton  are  therefore  to  be 
pardoned  for  so  representing  it.  But  "  vulgar,  tricky, 
greedy" — are  those  other  epithets  equally  well  deserved  ? 
Certainly  they  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  Society 
of  every  city  or  of  every  period.  The  qualities  they 
denote  are  not,  in  fact,  essential  attributes  of  every 
Society.  So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  memoirs,  these 
qualities  were  not  obvious  in  early- Victorian  Society. 
However,  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  them  many 
new  influences  have  arisen.  Of  these  influences,  there 
are  three  which  have  had  a  particularly  strong  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  Society  :  the  growth  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  the  vast  increase  of  wealth,  the 
advance  of  science.  The  democratic  spirit  has  taught 
the  mob  not  to  regard  noblemen  as  gods.  Noblemen, 
finding  themselves  no  longer  regarded  as  gods,  have 
lost  most  of  their  self-respect.  They  have  abandoned 
their  old  high  prejudices,  and  are  near  to  believing  in 
the  (quite  false  and  fatuous)  doctrine  that  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another.  Once  the  nobility  be- 
gan to  lose  faith  in  itself,  the  old  idea  of 
a  small,  exclusive  Society  was  gradually  abandoned. 
Every  year  Society  has  further  and  further  expanded 
its  borders,  until,  for  a  person  of  any  social  pretensions, 
it  is  as  great  a  stigma  to  be  out  of  it  as  it  was  once  a 
glory  to  be  in  it.  Meanwhile,  millionaires  have  been 
invented  and,  in  large  numbers,  imported  to  England 
from  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  admitted  into 
Society  without  any  questions  asked.  Most  of  them 
are  quite  vulgar,  and  their  vulgarity  has  great  results  ; 
for  it  is  so  much  easier  for  refined  people  to  catch 
vulgarity  than  for  vulgarians  to  become  refined.  Their 
wealth  has  infected  Society  with  a  lust  for  wealth  and 
for  luxury  ;  insomuch  that  though  it  is  easier  than  ever 
it  was  to  get  into  Society,  to  maintain  a  position  there 
is,  without  endless  ready  money,  almost  impossible. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  every 
kind  of  gambling.  And  there  is  nothing — I  become 
prosy  !— so  destructive  of  good  manners  and  of  honesty 
as  gambling.  The  inventions  of  Science — railways, 
telegrams,  telephones  and  the  rest — have  created,  in 
those  who  can  afford  to  use  them  constantly,  a  maniacal 
restlessness — a  delirium  which  would  in  itself  be  enough 
to  destroy  all  dignity  in  those  who  suffer  from  it.  .  .  . 
I  think  1  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the 
man  who  writes  a  play  representing  his  betters 
as  vulgar,  greedy  and  tricky  cannot  very  well  be 
condemned  as  one  who  wantonly  libels  his  subject 
or  seeks  to  corrupt  public  virtue.     Such  an  author 


is  merely  making  an  ordinary  essay  in  realism.  Plays 
about  Society  are  always,  as  I  have  suggested,  a 
very  popular  form.  Such  plays  as  "Wheels  within 
Wheels  "  are  the  kind  that  will  be  written  for  the 
present.  So  my  fellow-critics  must  compose  themselves 
and  cease  to  shake  their  fists.  If,  however,  they  cannot 
be  happy  without  being  angry,  let  them  be  angry  with 
the  influences  which  have  moulded  Society  to  its  present 
state,  not  with  Mr.  Carton  and  his  kind.  Max. 


MUSIC  IN  EXCESS. 

WITHIN  the  last  eight  days  there  have  been  at  least 
five  musical  entertainments  worth  attending  for 
one  reason  or  another  :  the  "  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
berg" at  Covent  Garden  last  Saturday  evening,  the 
Richter  concert  on  Monday  evening,  the  Ysaye  concert 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Delius  concert  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  and  the  Dolmetsch  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening.  A  week  so  crowded  with  excellent 
incidents  has  not  occurred  for  some  time.  If  music 
continues  to  flourish  like  this  it  may  soon  be  worth 
while  living  in  London.  The  "Mastersingers' 
representation  was  not  only  as  good  a  show  as  Coven 
Garden  has  had  this  season,  but  the  best  attempt  it  has 
yet  made  at  doing  the  opera  adequately.  To  begin  with, 
Dr.  Muck  is  certainly  getting  a  degree  of  precision  in  the 
band  to  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed.  At  the  same 
time  he  allows  his  men  sufficient  freedom  to  avoid  the 
tightness  and  stiffness  that  are  characteristic  of  Lamou- 
reux  at  his  worst,  and  the  unpoetical  uniformity  and  cold- 
ness that  are  characteristic  of  Lamoureux  at  his  best.  In 
fact  during  some  parts  of  Monday  evening's  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Mastersingers  "  there  was  just  a  trifle  too 
much  of  looseness  for  my  taste  :  it  is  dangerous  to 
introduce  anything  like  rubato  into  Wagner's  most 
complicated  passages  when  four  or  five  of  the  most 
easily  recognisable  themes  are  going  together.  But  this 
looseness  was  quite  distinct  from  the  ancient  hazy 
confusion  and  muddle  which  the  Covent  Garden 
management  used  to  take  for  really  fine  playing. 
Muddle  and  haziness  come  from  inability  to  compre- 
hend an  intricate  score,  and  the  laziness  which  makes 
rehearsal  seem  superfluous.  Dr.  Muck  meant  every- 
thing— or  nearly  everything— he  did.  There  was  at 
least  one  exception.  If  he  meant  the  watchman's  horn, 
however,  and  approved  of  it,  I  should  be  surprised.  A 
discordant  bray  is  the  thing  wanted  :  not  a  smooth, 
round  horn  or  tuba  note — I  forget  which  was  used  :  the 
tuba  I  think.  On  two  occasions  an  effect  of  surpassing 
loveliness  is  missed  if  the  horn  is  not  harsh  :  when 
Walther  and  Eva  are  talking  and  the  horn  suddenly 
brays  and  the  sweet,  tender  theme  steals  in  above. 
The  dying  away  of  the  horn  is  as  the  withdrawing 
of  a  curtain,  which  lets  one  .  look  out  on  a  beautiful 
moonlit  landscape.  Eva  was  played  by  Madame  Gadski, 
who  is,  within  certain  definite  limits,  a  fine  artist.  One 
feels  her  to  be  a  singer  who  may  be  relied  on  :  she  has 
enough  temperament  and  talent  to  carry  her  safely 
through  all  but  the  greatest  parts,  and  is  untroubled  with 
any  genius  or  mad  artistic  impulsiveness  which  might 
lead  her  into  risky  extravagances.  Her  voice  is  good  ; 
it  is  clear,  fresh  and  not  liable  to  get  off  the  note  ;  one  has 
the  same  comfortable  feeling  of  safety  with  it  as  one  has 
with  the  lady's  acting,  and  the  same  feeling  that  it  will 
never  thrill  the  house  byproducinga  passage  with  magical 
beauty  of  tone  as  Eames  and  Melba,  and  especially 
Melba,  so  frequently  do.  In  the  quintet  one  rather 
missed  Eames,  and  also  in  the  wonderful  passage  at  the 
end  of  the  chorus  that  follows  Walther's  first  public 
rendering  of  the  prize-song.  Scheidemantel,  a  German 
singer,  was  brought  from  somewhere  to  sing  Sachs. 
It  must  be  admitted  in  the  first  place  that  he  looked  the 
part.  In  Nuremberg  I  once  bought,  for  ~\d. ,  a  plaster 
statuette  of  Sachs,  which  might  pass  for  a  portrait  of 
Scheidemantel  (as  Sachs  of  course).  But  besides 
looking  the  part,  he  acted  it  excellently.  His  singing 
also  was  pleasing,  though  his  voice  is  quite  German 
in  its  commonplace  quality.  I  cannot  get  up  any 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  him  :  in  truth  his  Sachs 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  compare — especially  on 
the  poetical  side — with  the  younger  de  Reszke's  ; 
but  he  is  a  fine  artist  who  was  quite  worth  hearing.  Of 
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course  Jean  de  Reszke  took  Walther,  and  he  sang  it 
more  beautifully  than  ever,  though  he  still  fails  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  part  is  a  real  one.  At  any  rate  it  suits 
him  less  than  any  other  of  his  Wagner  parts.  Bispham 
made  Beckmesser  as  amusing  as  that  quite  dreary  gen- 
tleman can  be  made.  I  wish  to  goodness  some  of  his 
pantomime  music  in  the  third  act  could  be  cut.  His 
music  and  "  business  "  in  the  first  and  second  acts  some- 
times verge  on  the  funny  ;  but  in  the  third  act  he  is 
made  a  vulgar  buffoon.  Evidently  Wagner's  anger 
with  his  enemies  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of  humour 
there,  and  he  simply  made  Beckmesser  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  defeated  his  own  object.  For,  by  a  curious 
frailty  of  the  human  mind,  one's  compassion  for  the 
actor  who  has  to  get  through  such  excerebrose  nonsense 
extends  to  the  actor  who  is  playing  the  part.  Still,  as  I  said, 
Bispham  made  the  best  of  it.  The  David  was  amusing  ; 
and  Madame  Schumann-Heink  made  the  mistake  of 
letting  us  know  all  through  that,  though  she  took 
Magdelene,  she  could  do  much  greater  things. 

After  so  many  conductors — Mottl,  Muck,  Lamoureux, 
Wood,  Mancinelli — it  was  rather  an  odd  experience  to 
hear  the  "Tristan"  prelude  and  death-song  played  by 
Richter  on  Monday  evening.  That  was  all  I  was  able 
to  hear  him  do  — for  the  "  Mastersingers  "  were  chanting 
at  Covent  Garden — that,  and  the  first  movement  of  a 
prolix  and  tedious  symphony  by  Glazounov.  The  Russian 
school  I  cannot  tolerate — or,  at  least,  I  find  only  a 
very  small  part  tolerable.  Tschaikowsky  of  course 
towers  high  above  the  average  Russian  musician,  and 
has  much  of  the  Western  in  him  besides  ;  and  Borodin, 
too,  wholly  Russian  as  he  is,  is  a  giant  amongst  pig- 
mies. The  Glazounovs  and  Arenskis  seem  to  me  merely 
clever,  and  proud  of  new-found  knowledge,  like  boys 
from  a  Board  School.  I  know  that  symphony  of 
Glazounov,  and  it  simply  bores  me.  But  the  fifty-year 
old  "Tristan  "  prelude  was  more  interesting  than  ever. 
Richter  gave  us  none  of  Mottl's  intense  passion,  colour 
and  noise  ;  his  double  forte  was  no  louder  than  Mottl's 
ordinary  forte  ;  yet  he  made  a  distinct  effect.  Within 
the  limits  Richter  set  himself  he  achieved  a  most 
perfect  thing.  The  roundness — almost  the  oiliness — 
the  smoothness,  the  wonderful  gradation  of  the  per- 
formance— these  were  quite  surprising  after  all  the 
versions  we  have  recently  heard,  and  they  were  also 
quite  refreshing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richter 
is  a  useful  corrective  at  the  present  moment,  when  all  the 
conductors  are  struggling  to  give  us  earthquake  effects. 

It  is  not  a  pity  that  Perosi  has  received  "a  call  from 
the  Vatican,   Rome,  to  assist  Consistory  and  Council 
American  Bishops "  as  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Newman 
states  ;  for  it  has  utterly  ruined  any  chance  of  a  Perosi 
boom  in  England.    Mr.  Newman  says  that  "  under 
these  circumstances  he  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  three  performances  of  4  The  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.'  "    While  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  he 
must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  nothing,  I 
hope  that  in  future  he  will  not  split  his  infinitives  nor  try 
to  foist  young  men  of  the  Perosi  type  upon  us.  When 
he  brings  a  good  man  here,  he  gains  the  support  of  the 
whole  Press  and  a  certain  section  of  the  public  ;  but 
the   time   of    day    is    too    late    to    hope    for  any 
success  with  the  mere  pseudo  musician.   However,  now 
that  the  matter  is  ended,  nothing  more  need  be  said  ; 
and  Mr.  Newman  has  amply  atoned  for  his  share  in  the 
Perosi  concern  by  keeping  Ysaye  here  to  give  some 
concerts.   Ysaye  seems  to  me,  all  things  considered,  the 
biggest  violinist  now  playing.  His  tone  has  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  sensuous  beauty  of  Sarasate's  ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  has  a  strength  and  a  richness  which  Sarasate  never 
gives  us.    That  he  will  ever  be  as  popular  as  Sarasate, 
1  should  not  care  to  prophesy  ;  but  I  know  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be,  and  many  reasons  why  he  should. 
At  Queen's  Hall  on  Monday  he  gave  us  Bach's  concerto 
in  E— the  same  concerto  as  the  harpsichord  concerto  in 
I)  :  both  versions  are  by  Bach  —and  he  played  it  divinely. 
It  was  the  quaintest  thing  in  the  world  to  watch  that 
remarkable  figure  and  still  more  remarkable  face,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hear  the  miraculous  tones  coming 
from  the  violin.    The  tone  quality  was,  as  I  say,  lovely, 
rich,  strong;  the  phrasing  was  not  only  intellectual, 
but  something  more  than  intellectual-  one  felt  behind  it 
a  virile  and  distinctive  personality  ;    the  relation  of 
phrase  to  phrase,  section  to  section,  movement  to  move- 


ment, showed  how  completely  Ysaye  had  gripped  the 
intention  and  feeling  of  the  whole  work.  The  Mozart 
concerto  was  perhaps  a  little  uninteresting  ;  but  there 
were  innumerable  passages  any  one  of  which  was 
worth  attending  the  concert  to  hear.  Ysaye's  next 
concert  is  on  12  June,  in  the  afternoon  :  it  is  for  piano 
and  violin  only,  with  Mr.  Schonberger  at  the  piano  ; 
and  on  17  Tune  he  will  give  a  most  interesting  orchestral 
concert. 

The  concert  given  by  Mr.  Delius  on  Tuesday  evening 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  afternoon's  entertainment. 
At  the  latter  all  was  beauty  and  emotion  :  at  the  former 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  mere  force  and  noise,  a  certain 
measure  of  beauty,  and  none  too  much  of  emotion. 
To-day  I  have  not  space  to  give  the  music  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves — deserves  less,  I  think,  on  account  of 
the  actual  performance  than  of  the  promise  it  contains. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  Danish 
songs,  though  wretchedly  sung,  have  a  charming 
atmosphere  which  is  entirely  their  own  ;  that  the 
Zarathustra  song  with  chorus  contains  some  of  the 
best  music  the  composer  has  yet  written ;  and  that 
the  selection  sung  from  his  opera  indicated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  opera  being  successful  on  the  stage.  In 
the  concert- room  such  a  selection  could  scarcely  be 
successful.  Nigger  melodies  with  a  banjo  accom- 
paniment might  seem  quite  reasonable — if  a  little 
funny — on  the  stage,  where  we  would  see  the 
negroes  going  forth  to  their  labours  or  their  loiter- 
ings  ;  but  in  St.  James's  Hall  I  must  own  that 
the  banjoes  seemed  ludicrously  incongruous  to  me  after 
long  quotations,  or  reminiscences,  from  "Tristan."  Of 
the  singers  only  Mr.  Andrew  Black  and  Miss  Tilly 
Koenen  distinguished  themselves.  Mr.  Herz  con- 
ducted in  a  masterly  way.  Mr.  Delius  must  forgive 
this  curt  treatment  of  his  concert  now ;  his  music 
demands  an  entire  article,  which  I  will  devote  to 
it  presently.  Nor  have  I  space  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  very  exquisite  concert  given  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  on  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Kuznitzky 
sang  the  "  Erbarme  dich  "  from  Bach's  "Matthew" 
Passion,  revealing  a  fine  voice  but  not  too  much 
feeling ;  Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch  played  a  sonata  for 
viol  da  gamba  superbly  ;  and  Mrs.  Elodie  Dolmetsch, 
when  she  played  two  Scarlatti  sonatas  for  harpsichord, 
showed  that  she  had  developed  enormously  as  a  harpsi- 
chord player,  and  indeed  let  me  hear  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  genuine  masterly  harpsichord  playing.  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  ;  the  remaining  concerts  will 
be  given  at  7  Bayley  Street,  Bedford  Square,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  14  and  28  June.     J.  F.  R. 


FINANCE. 

THE  Paris  settlement  following  close  upon  the  end 
of  May  settlement  in  Throgmorton  Street  has 
caused  some  weakness  and  irregularity  in  the  Stock 
markets,  and  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  in  no 
department  are  there  any  special  reasons  for  move- 
ments one  way  or  the  other,  although  the  dulness 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  continue  the  pro- 
fessional boom  in  Westralians  which  have  been  active 
with  an  upward  tendency  all  the  week.  The  South 
African  market  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
fluctuates  with  each  day's  rumours,  but  on  the  whole 
a  cheerful  view  is  taken  of  the  future.  Home  Rails 
have  not  yet  begun  to  be  influenced  to  any  great 
extent  by  anticipations  of  next  month's  dividend 
announcements,  and  American  railway  shares,  though 
the  past  account  showed  a  considerable  number  of 
rises,  do  not  offer  many  inducements  to  specu- 
lators on  either  the  "long"  or  the  "short"  side. 
Meanwhile  trade  in  general  remains  extremely 
active  and  appears  to  demand  all  the  energy  and 
capital  at  command,  so  that  there  is  little  of 
either  to  be  used  in  Stock  Exchange  specula- 
tions, a  condition  of  affairs  which  we  foreshadowed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Such  improvements  as 
take  place  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  shares  are 
mainly  due  to  the  better  prospects  of  the  various  under- 
takings resulting  from  the  activity  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  though  the  absence  of  speculation  does  not 
tend  to  fill  the  pockets  of  stockbrokers  and  stockjobbers 
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it  undoubtedly  tends  to  a  healthier  condition  of  the 
nation.  The  world  of  politics  is  remarkably  calm. 
Only  the  Dreyfus  case  in  France  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  Transvaal  cloud  the  political  horizon,  and  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  both  disturbing  influences  will  soon 
be  satisfactorily  dissipated. 

The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  showed  few  and  un- 
important changes,  the  reserve  having  increased  only 
by  about  ^98,000,  whilst  the  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  has  fallen  £  per  cent,  to  384  percent.  Private 
deposits  have  increased  .£701,637,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  borrowing  from  the 
Bank,  possibly  on  account  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement,   and  "other"   securities   have  increased 
,£343,444.    During  the  week  a  balance  of  ,£7,000  in 
gold  was  taken  for  abroad,  but  as  a  large  amount 
returned  to  the  Bank  from  the  home  circulation  the 
coin  and  bullion  have  actually  increased  by  ,£423,385. 
In  anticipation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  rates 
in  the  open  market  showed  a  tendency  to  firmness  in 
the  first  half  of  the  week,  whilst  "  window  dressing  " 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  for  the  end  of  the  month  con- 
tributed to  the  same  effect,  but  with  the  termination 
of  the  account  and  the  turn  of  the  month  call  money 
has  become  easier  again  at  4  to  2  per  cent.  Dis- 
count rates   are   also   easier   in   the   expectation  of 
gold     exports     from     New    York,     the  exchange 
having   fallen   and  ^45,000    having    already  been 
despatched  per  the  steamer  "  New  York."    There  has 
been  a  rather  keen  demand  for  gold  for  abroad  recently, 
but  this  now  seems  to  have  ceased  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  there  will  be  any  movements  of  import- 
ance in  the  Money  Market  until  the  autumn.  There 
has  been  an  anticipation  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Bank  rate,  which  remains  at  3  per  cent.,  would  have  to 
be  raised  immediately  in  view  of  the  unfavourable  com- 
parison of  the  Bank's  present  position  with  that  at  the 
corresponding   period  last  year.    But   at   that  time 
when  the  reserve  was  ,£7,000,000  higher  and  the  pro- 
portion of  reserve  to  liabilities  9}  per  cent,  higher, 
the  market  was  only  recovering  from    the  Spanish 
American  war  and  the  West  African  and  Far  East 
scares,  so  that  there  is  no  parallel  whatever  to  be  drawn 
between  that  perturbed  period  and  the  present  halcyon 
days  of  peace.    It  was  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year  that  the  Bank  rate  was  reduced  from  3!  to  3  per 
cent,  and  it  is  only  the  great  activity  of  trade  which  has 
rendered  impossible  a  reduction  this  week  in  the  rate. 
At  the  end  of  May  in  1897  the  rate  was  2  per  cent. 
Our  forecast  of  the  conditions  which  would  rule  in  the 
Money  Market  during  the  current  year  is  therefore  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  realised.    Cheap  money  is  impossible 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  now  that  the 
twelve  months  are  so  far  advanced,  that  speculators 
will  rejoice  in  a  Bank  rate  lower  than  3  per  cent.  But 
there  is  an  abundance  of  money  for  legitimate  trade 
activity  and  whilst  the  stock  markets  may  languish  the 
national  prosperity  continues  to  increase. 

It  seems  desirable  to  point  out,  in  connexion  with  the 
Japanese  loan,  which  has  now  made  its  appearance, 
that  the  quasi-official  statement  circulated  some  days 
ago  as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  four  years  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
for  no  account  is  taken  in  it  of  the  "extraordinary" 
budget,  on  which  there  has  been  a  deficit.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  extraordinary  expenditure  is,  or  will 
be,  covered  by  extraordinary  revenue,  the  main  item  of 
which  is  the  Chinese  indemnity  money,  this  omission 
need  not  be  taken  as  indicating  any  serious  discre- 
pancy between  the  actual  condition  and  that  shown, 
though  it  is  well  that  the  fact  should  be  known.  The 
main  point  for  consideration  is  that  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  good,  seeing  that  the  Government's  indebted- 
ness is  relatively  small  while  the  country's  resources 
are  increasing  rapidly.  Moreover,  the  precautions 
adopted  against  any  great  dislocation  of  the  Money 
Market  here  by  the  lifting  of  the  whole  sum  at  once  are 
a  good  feature. 

Making  up  prices  of  Home  Railway  stocks  on  Mon- 
day last,  in  spite  of  the  quietude  of  the  Market  and  the 
holiday*,  showed  a  satisfactory  number  of  improvements 


on  prices  at  the  mid-May  account.  The  biggest  rise  wai 
one  of  55  in  Furness  Railway  stock,  whilst  Great 
Northern  "A"  rose  4.^  and  the  Deferred  4],  thus 
justifying  the  favourable  opinion  we  have  expressed  with 
regard  to  these  two  stocks  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
Great  Eastern  rose  4^,  an  improvement  which  is  based 
upon  theexcellent  traffic  receipts  forthecurrent  half-year. 
For  the  first  20  weeks  of  the  year  the  Great  Eastern 
shows  an  aggregate  increase  in  receipts  of  ,£108,000, 
an  improvement  which  is  only  surpassed  by  tour  other 
home  railways.  It  is  more  significant  still,  however, 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  results  of  last  year,  for 
the  increase  during  the  whole  of  the  first  six  months  of 
1898  was  only  ,£69,000.  For  the  first  half  of  1898  the 
Great  Eastern  dividend  was  2  per  cent,  and  for  the 
second  half  5^  per  cent.,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of 
3$  per  cent.,  as  against  35  for  1897,  3^  for  1896,  2§  for 
1895,  if  for  1894  and  1  per  cent,  for  1893.  It  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  steady  advance  in  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  Great  Eastern  for  the  past  six  years 
will  be  continued  this  year,  for,  even  supposing  that 
the  expenditure  during  the  current  half-year  is  in- 
creasing at  the  same  rate  as  in  1898,  which  is  im- 
probable, the  traffic  receipts  for  the  first  20  weeks  of 
the  present  year  indicate  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings 
of  ,£48,000,  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  dividend 
of  5  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  nearly  £8,000  extra  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  increased  charges  for  Prefer- 
ence interest,  but  this  is  set  off  by  the  fact  that  the 
contributions  to  the  contingent  fund,  which  last  yeat 
absorbed  ,£14,000,  are  now  to  be  discontinued. 
Should  the  remainder  of  the  current  half-year  prove 
as  satisfactory  as  the  weeks  already  expired  it  is 
therefore  fairly  certain  that  an  increase  in  the  dividend 
will  be  possible  of  from  §  to  1  per  cent.,  so  that  even 
at  its  present  price  of  132  there  is  still  room  for  a 
further  improvement  in  Great  Eastern  stock.  An 
increase  of  \  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
would  make  a  dividend  for  the  whole  of  1899  of  4  per 
cent.,  which  at  132  would  give  a  yield  to  the  investor  of 
£3  6s.  Sd.  percent.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Home  Railway  market  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  information  with  regard  to  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway.  It  is 
felt  that  some  official  statement  should  be  made,  saying 
whether  the  general  belief  that  the  negotiations  have 
been  abandoned  is  well  founded  or  not.  Unless  some 
such  statement  is  forthcoming  it  will  shortly  be  im- 
possible to  deal  in  District  stock  at  all.  As  it  is  dealers 
are  very  chary  about  making  a  price  for  such  a  very 
dark  horse. 

In  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  the  American 
market  some  attention  may  be  profitably  given  to 
Argentine  railways,  which  are  certain  to  benefit  by  the 
improved  conditions  of  trade  in  Argentina,  and  the  low 
figure  at  which  the  gold  premium  now  stands  compared 
with  previous  years.  Recently  the  latter  has  been  as 
low  as  120,  whereas  in  April  last  year  it  stood  at  164 
and  two  years  ago  was  as  high  as  205.  The  necessary 
consequence  is  that  the  gold  receipts  of  Argentine  rail- 
ways show  a  very  satisfactory  expansion  from  this 
cause  as  well  as  from  the  improvement  in  trade.  In 
the  47  weeks  expired  of  the  current  railway  year,  for 
instance,  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  railway  has 
increased  its  receipts  by  ,£259,000,  and  since  for  the 
year  ending  30  June,  1898  it  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.,  following  5!  per  cent,  in  1897  and  5^  per  cent,  in 
1896,  at  152  the  stock  seems  very  cheap.  With  the 
fall  in  the  gold  premium  the  percentage  of  working 
expenditure  to  gross  receipts  expressed  in  sterling  will 
of  course  have  increased,  but  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  dividend  for  the  current  year  is  already  assured. 
Last  year  the  ratio  of  working  expenditure  to  gross 
receipts  was  38-5  per  cent.  Assuming  that  this  year 
it  is  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  the  aggregate  increase 
already  reported  will  represent  an  increase  of 
nearly  i\  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  on  the  Ordinary 
stock.  So  also  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western  Railway 
has  an  aggregate  increase  for  forty-seven  weeks  of 
,£143,000,  which  much  more  than  wipes  out  the 
decrease  of  .£75,000  last  year.  With  this  increase 
alone  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  will  more  than  suffice 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  the 
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Ordinary  shares.  If  the  company  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  down  its  expenditure  it  is  possible  there  may 
be  a  dividend  for  the  Deferred  also.  Since  the  jQio 
Ordinary  shares  stand  at  ^12,  and  at  this  price  will 
yield  5  per  cent,  they  seem  cheap  in  view  of  the  better 
outlook  in  Argentina.  The  Central  Argentine  with  an 
aggregate  increase  of  ,£104,464  to  date,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  with  an  increase  of  ^95,800  for  forty- 
six  weeks,  and  the  Argentine  Great  Western  with  one 
of  ^69,000  for  the  same  period,  all  show  the  favourable 
position  in  which  the  Argentine  railways  at  present 
stand,  and  by  the  tima  the  dividend  declarations  are 
made  there  should  be  a  further  advance  in  the  prices  of 
these  securities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  South  American  continent 
there  seems  to  be  some  probability  of  an  improvement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  Last  year 
the  Corporation  was  able  to  pay  3  per  cent,  on  its 
debenture  debt,  and  since  in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year  the  receipts  from  the  railways  have 
increased  by  $10,000,  there  seems  more  than  a  pro- 
bability that  this  distribution  of  3  per  cent,  will  be 
possible  again  this  year,  even  if  it  is  not  increased.  At 
the  present  time  the  debentures  are  only  worth  about 
£4$,  at  which  price  they  yield  65  per  cent,  to  the  investor, 
and  if  the  Peruvian  Government  were  to  pay  up  some 
of  its  indebtedness  to  the  company  there  is  little 
doubt  that  not  only  could  the  full  6  per  cent,  be  paid 
upon  the  debentures  but  the  Preference  and  Ordinary 
stock,  which  are  at  present  quoted  at  rubbish  prices, 
would  rapidly  increase  in  value.  What  Peru  stands  in 
need  of  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  view  of  the  undoubted  wealth  of  the 
country  it  is  not  doubtful  that  this  capital  would  be 
forthcoming  if  the  Peruvian  Government  could  be 
relied  on  to  keep  its  promises.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
pay  up  its  just  debts  may  be  as  much  due  to  its  in- 
ability as  to  its  unwillingness  to  pay.  Matters  are 
therefore  at  a  deadlock,  for  no  more  capital  will  go 
into  the  country  until  the  Peruvian  Government  can 
and  will  pay,  and  the  Peruvian  Government  can- 
not and  will  not  pay  until  capital  is  forthcoming 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  from  which  alone  suffi- 
cient revenue  can  be  obtained  to  meet  the  various 
charges  upon  the  Peruvian  Treasury.  If  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  can  inspire  sufficient  confidence  and  can 
obtain  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  future  so  as  to 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  the  further  development 
of  the  mining,  railway  and  other  industries  of  Peru,  it 
would  not  only  do  the  Peruvian  Government  a  very  good 
turn  but  also  its  stock  and  debenture  holders.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  certainly  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in 
the  councils  of  the  Corporation,  and  for  those  who  do 
not  mind  taking  risks  the  Corporation's  debentures  and 
even  its  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares  offer  some 
attractions. 

Making  up  prices  in  the  Kaffir  market  on  Saturday 
last  showed  very  small  and  irregular  changes  through- 
out the  list,  and  fluctuating  prices  have  been  the  main 
feature  of  the  week  since  the  carry-over.    The  settle- 
ment showed,  however,  that  any  bull  account  that  pre- 
viously existed  has  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  very 
small  dimensions,  and  both  dealers  and  speculators  are 
disposed  to  wait  for  definite   information  regarding 
the   negotiations  at  Bloemfontein  before  committing 
themselves    on    either   tack.     What   the    result  of 
these  negotiations  will  be  no  one  can  tell,  but  on 
the  whole  a  hopeful  feeling  prevails  and  should  any- 
thing come  from  the  conference  between    Sir  Alfred 
Milncr  and  Mr.  Krnger  a  sharp  advance  in  prices  all 
round  is  certain.     On   ihe   other   hand   should  the 
negotiations  be  fruitless  an  equally  sharp  decline  will 
no  doubt  follow,  although  we  do  not  consider  that  such 
a  decline  is   likely  to  be  permanent  considering  the 
results  at  present  being  actually  achieved  by  the  Trans- 
vaal mining  industry.     If  during  next  week  unfavour- 
able news  should  come  to  hand  from  South  Africa  and 
a  slump  follows  we  should  then  advise  all  who  can  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fall  in  prices  to  buy  some  of  the 
dividend-paying  shares  and  more  especially  such  of 


those  deep  level  properties  as  have  not  yet  begun  to 
produce. 

The  Ferreira  Deep  started  crushing  with  40  stamps 
on  30  May,  and  preparations  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward  to  increase  the  number  of  stamps.  There  will 
be  considerable  interest  displayed  in  the  result  of  the 
first  month's  crushing,  for  in  view  of  the  achievements  of 
the  outcrop  companies  it  is  expected  that  the  Ferreira 
Deep  will  speedily  take  its  place  as  the  premier  produc- 
ing mine  of  the  Rand.  The  Ferreira  outcrop  company 
obtains  an  average  yield  of  23  dwts.  per  ton  and  an  aver- 
age profit  of  -£2  10s.  per  ton.  On  this  basis,  with  100 
stamps,  dividends  of  35  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
Ferreira  Deep  will  be  possible,  and  since  the  life  of  the 
mine  with  this  stamping  power  will  not  be  less  than 
35  years  the  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
price,  after  allowing  for  amortisation,  will  be  about 
4  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  intended  ultimately  to 
establish  a  mill  of  200  stamps,  when  the  net  yield  will 
be  about  5  per  cent.  Unless,  therefore,  the  result  of 
the  Ferreira  Deep's  operations  considerably  surpass 
those  of  the  Ferreira  outcrop  mine  we  consider  that  the 
present  price  is  quite  high  enough. 

The  Exploration  Company,  in  view  of  its  improved 
position  and  the  opportunities  which  at  the  present 
time  offer  themselves  for  further  developments,  has  de- 
cided to  issue  the  whole  of  its  150,000  reserve  shares 
pro  rata  to  its  shareholders  at  £2,  the  present  quota- 
tion being  2§.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  favourable  prospects  of  this  Company  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  shareholders  will  eagerly  take  up 
the  new  issue  of  shares,  the  issue  price  of  which  will 
represent  a  small  bonus  in  addition  to  the  divi- 
dend of  i2t?  per  cent.,  declared  last  year.  Many 
of  the  undertakings  in  which  the  Exploration  Com- 
pany is  interested  have  increased  very  considerably 
in  value  during  the  last  six  months,  and  we  referred 
some  time  ago  to  its  very  large  holding  in  the  Cie. 
G^nerale  de  Traction  of  Paris.  At  the  time  the  shares 
of  the  Cie.  Gene>ale  (the  par  value  of  which  is  ioof.)  were 
quoted  at  214^,  but  since  then  they  have  had  a  further 
rise  and  now  stand  at  294^  The  Exploration  Company 
being  one  of  the  largest  shareholders  will  necessarily 
have  benefited  very  largely  by  this  advance,  and  in  view 
of  the  capable  management  of  the  company  and  its 
many  valuable  and  varied  interests  all  over  the  world 
the  shares  seem  decidedly  cheap  at  their  present  price. 

A  very  interesting  outcome  of  the  recent  high  prices 
of  copper  is  seen  in  the  company  promotions  of  the  past 
month.  As  many  as  five  copper  mines  have  been  on 
offer,  and  the  sum  of  money  they  have  asked  from  the 
British  public  is  ^795,000.  We  know  of  quite  a  number 
of  other  promotions  which  will  be  put  forward  in  due 
course  if  only  quotations  keep  up,  and  the  measure  of 
encouragement  given  by  investors  be  fair.  It  was  in- 
evitable, of  course,  that  the  manipulations  of  the 
American  speculators  should  have  this  effect  of  stimu- 
lating production,  and  we  pointed  out  the  fact  some  • 
time  ago.  There  is  plenty  of  copper-bearing  rock  up 
and  down  the  earth,  and  men  who  see  little  prospect  in 
working  when  standard  copper  stands  at  ^50  per  ton 
find  a  very  real  inducement  when  it  commands  ^79  or 
£80.  If  prices  are  maintained  at  anything  like  this 
latter  level,  we  shall  soon  see  a  boom  in  copper- 
mining  flotations.  But  we  have  our  doubts  on  the 
matter.  Every  working  mine  in  existence,  outside  the 
American  combination,  is  straining  to  produce  its 
maximum  quantity  of  the  metal,  properties  which  were 
closed  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  industry  have  re- 
opened, and,  as  the  recent  flotations  show,  new  ground 
is  being  opened  up  and  old  ground  extended.  The  out- 
put of  copper  from  all  sources  this  year  will  probably 
be  35  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  last  year  ;  consump- 
tion "keeps  down  to  the  smallest  possible  limit,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Company  must  buy  up  enormous  quan- 
tities of  stock  if  it  wishes  to  prevent  the  market  from 
being  flooded  with  copper.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  do  this  indefinitely,  or  at  least  that  it  will  find  it  pay 
to  do  it.  Copper-mining  profits,  therefore,  which  are 
estimated  on  the  present   prices   have  a  very  weak 
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foundation,  and  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  put 
their  money  into  any  new  company  that  looks  promising 
should  bear  this  well  in  mind.  Another  influence, 
which  may  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  high  prices 
for  the  present,  is  the  report  that  the  Standard  Oil 
support  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company.  Having  disposed  of  their  holdings 
at  good  prices  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  big 
American  speculators  retire  on  their  laurels,  and  leave 
the  little  ones  to  get  out  as  best  they  may.  Although 
the  copper  market  remains  firm,  copper  shares  have 
been  weak.  In  London  there  has  been  some  bear 
selling,  and  since  there  is  a  very  large  bull  account  in 
Paris,  the  Settlement  there  has  been  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. Although  there  has  been  a  recovery  from  the 
worst,  the  copper  share  market  is  in  a  very  uncertain 
state,  and  had  better  be  avoided. 

The  market  does  not  quite  know  whether  to  consider 
the  Welsbach  dividend  announcement  satisfactory  or 
not,  although  those  unfortunates  who  bought  the 
Deferred  shares  under  the  impression  that  the  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  was  for  the  whole  of 
1898  have  no  doubts  upon  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
however,  ihe  dividends  may  be  considered  satisfactory, 
and  if  they  can  be  maintained  for  the  years  to  come 
the  company  will  be  justified  of  its  achievements. 
It  is  precisely  this,  however,  which  to  some 
people  seems  doubtful,  for  the  monopoly  of  the 
company  in  its  mantle  has  not  much  longer  to  live. 
The  recent  improvements  in  the  burner  will  no  doubt 
give  the  company  a  longer  lease  of  life,  but  the  hopes 
of  the  bulls  of  Welsbach  appear  to  be  based  less  upon 
the  gas  mantle  than  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
electric  incandescent  lamp  invented  by  Dr.  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  about  which  so  little  has  been  heard  since  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  last  year.  On  the  whole  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  further  information  will  be  forth- 
coming at  the  meeting  with  regard  to  the  electric  lamp 
for  the  consolation  of  the  shareholders,  who  in  the 
meantime  may  encourage  themselves  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  company  is  now  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  gas  companies  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  mantle.  Whether  they  will 
be  so  friendly  if  the  Welsbach  Company  is  the  means 
of  cheapening  the  electric  light  so  as  to  make  it  a  more 
formidable  competitor  of  gas  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mathieson  and  Sons 
copies  of  their  English  and  American  monthly  traffic 
tables,  and  other  little  handbooks,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  all  those  whose  business  or  inclination 
interests  them  in  Stock  Exchange  matters.  In  espe- 
cial, Kindell's  African  Market  Manual  is  an  admir- 
able compendium  of  the  principal  details  concerning 
South  African  mining  and  finance  companies,  and  in 
the  new  edition  there  is  also  very  complete  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  numerous  Rhodesian  com- 
panies which  have  recently  begun  to  attract  so  much 
attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ALIEN  INROAD." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  27  May,  1899. 

Sir, — The  above  question  is  one  of  such  vital  interest 
to  all  Englishmen  that  it  seems  well  that  you  should 
have  opened  your  columns  to  a  quiet  and  calm  discus- 
sion of  it.  Had  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Banister, 
confined  his  remarks  to  a  protest  against  the  admittance 
of  utterly  destitute  aliens  into  our  country,  I  should 
have  agreed  with  him  to  a  very  large  extent.  But  his 
letter  from  beginning  to  end  is  an  attack  on  the  Jews. 
It  is  an  attempt — abortive  I  trust — to  stir  up  a  bitter 
and  senseless  anti-Semitic  feeling.  We  see  the  effects 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  (one  of  these 
being  to  fill  the  East  End  of  London  with  these  unfor- 
tunate immigrants),  and  I  say  that  it  will  be  a  very 
sorry  day  for  England  when  the  unholy  crusade  of  stir- 
ring up  bitterness  and  hatred  between  man  and  his 


brother  man  obtains  a  hearing  here.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  the  Jew  has  found  a  home  of  rest,  and  I  say, 
all  honour  to  England  for  it.  In  return  the  Jew  has 
been  an  inoffensive  and  law-abiding  citizen,  and  there 
are  very  few  Jews  who  would  not  serve  their  country — 
if  the  day  of  need  came — with  sword  in  hand. 

Criminal  statistics  will  show  the  small  number  of 
Jews  (even  taking  into  consideration  the  disparagement 
in  numbers)  in  the  prisons  of  this  country.  The  Jew  is 
sober,  industrious,  hard-working,  and  as  a  rule  per- 
fectly honest.  Indeed  the  anti-Semites  would  go  to 
any  length  to  gratify  their  venom  and  envy.  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Banister  that  it  was  from  the  date  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  that  the  ruin  of  Spain  dates — 
though,  no  doubt,  had  Jews  been  living  in  Spain  at  the 
present  date,  the  reverses  in  the  American  war  would 
have  been  attributed  to  them. 

I  defy  Mr.  Banister  to  prove  his  hideous  statement 
that  "  the  importation  of  a  certain  class  of  French  and 
German  women  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,"  or  that  the 
Jews  have  made  any  effort  to  introduce  the  lowest  class 
of  negro  and  other  foreigner  into  this  country,  to  its 
detriment.  The  pride  of  being  Englishmen  is  shared  by 
Jews  quite  as  much  as  by  Christians  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  religion  which  differentiates  the  Jew  from  his 
Christian  brother. 

If  the  Jew  is  sorry  for  the  horrid  condition  of  his 
brother  and  sister  in  Russia  and  if  he  has  induced  some 
of  them  to  reside  here  rather  than  to  continue  to  live  in 
unbearable  misery  in  Russia,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at.  To  my  mind,  had  not  Russia  been  the  formidable 
nation  which  she  is,  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  have 
made  quite  as  strong  a  protest  against  the  monstrous 
iniquities  of  the  Russian  Government  towards  the  Jews 
as  they  did  towards  the  Turkish  Government  in  regard 
to  its  Armenian  atrocities. 

This  might  to  a  large  extent  have  checked  that  alien 
inroad  of  which  Mr.  Banister  and  Mr.  Rosser,  more 
moderately,  complain  ;  but  if  the  Jew  cannot,  although 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  very  poor  and  not  a  money-lender, 
abide  in  peace  in  his  own  country,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
The  Zionist  movement  is  a  splendid  answer  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Banister.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  it 
does  not  receive  more  support. 

Let  Mr.  Banister  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the 
Jews  who  are  importing  fallen  women  and  no  doubt 
the  police  will  inquire  into  the  matter.  An  honest  Jew 
will  be  just  as  glad  to  see  a  Jew  who  is  a  blackguard 
punished  as  would  be  an  honest  Christian.  But  let  us 
have  a  truce  to  Mr.  Banister's  mistatements,  for  such 
I  shall  maintain  them  to  be  until  he  can  prove  that  they 
are  not. 

If  Mr.  Banister  would  read  "The  Jewish  Chronicle," 
he  will  find  that  the  Jewish  feeling  against  money- 
lenders is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Christian  ;  but 
until  recently  the  Jews  were  treated  so  barbarously  and 
were  so  debarred  from  almost  every  honest  means  of 
earning  a  living,  that  they  took  to  money-lending — for, 
having  been  made  pariahs,  they  took  to  the  calling  of 
pariahs.  Now  that  Jews  in  most  civilised  countries  are 
treated  with  more  fairness  and  decency,  they  have  risen 
in  the  army,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Senate  and  the  diplo- 
matic service,  to  positions  of  great  honour.  In  my 
opinion  the  average  Jewish  merchant  is  as  honest  as 
the  Christian,  the  average  Jewish  shopkeeper  no  greater 
cheat  than  the  Christian,  the  average  Jewish  workman 
as  clean,  intelligent,  sober  and  industrious  as  the 
Christian. 

Even  granting  that  Dreyfus  may  have  been  a 
traitor  (which  I  don't  for  a  moment  believe  he  was), 
is  every  man  who  believes  in  the  Jewish  faith  likewise 
to  be  deemed  a  traitor  ?  You  can  no  more  prevent 
German  foreigners  of  the  Jewish  faith,  with  capital, 
coming  to  England  than  you  can  prevent  21,000 
Englishmen  living  in  Brussels,  18,000  in  Dresden,  and 
a  similar  number  in  Paris.  I  hope — for  the  sake  of  our 
countrymen  on  the  Continent — that  we  shall  never  show 
discourtesy  to  a  foreigner  merely  because  he  is  a 
foreigner. 

Finally,  sir,  by  all  means  let  Mr.  Banister  continue  to 
agitate  against  "the  inroad  of  pauper  aliens" — but 
let  the  agitation  be  against  paupers  of  all  races  and 
creed,  and  do  not  let  him  adopt  this  as  an  excuse  for 
stirring  up  that  Continental  hatred  which  prevents  the 
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love  of  man  for  man,  and  from  which  may  God  preserve 
us. — Your  obedient  servant,  Montagu  Harris. 

Sir, — Referring  to  this  subject  and  Mr.  Rosser's 
remarks,  this  fact  may  be  of  interest.  The  British 
merchant  thinks  only  a  German  can  know  foreign 
languages !  Nearly  every  foreign  correspondent  in 
Britain  is  a  German  and  I,  though  Irish,  cannot  earn 
a  stiver,  in  spite  of  knowing  Spanish,  French,  German 
and  Portuguese !  But  if  a  German  says  he  knows 
Pehlevi,  he  is  at  once  believed. — Yours  faithfully,  R.  H. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
Sir, — Knowing  how  frequently  you  give  publicity  to 
the  protests  of  your  readers  against  the  destruction  of 
rare  and  beautiful  birds,  I  ask  space  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  some  recent  acts  of  avian  vandalism 
which  have,  I  believe,  been  almost  entirely  overlooked 
in  the  press. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  a  very  large  falcon, 
measuring  four  feet  across  the  wings,  was  seen  near 
London,  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
and,  of  course,  promptly  shot  by  a  Whetstone  fowler. 
If,  as  is  supposed,  the  specimen  is  of  the  jer-falcon,  the 
fact  that  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insatiable  lust  of 
the  skin-hunter  is  one  which  will  be  much  deplored  by 
all  who  love  nature  and  natural  history  ;  and  I  feel  it 
impossible  to  speak  of  such  atrocious  conduct  without 
bitterness.  It  has  not  been  positively  ascertained  that 
this  bird  nests  in  the  British  Isles,  but  as  its  visits  are 
by  no  means  incidental,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  does 
breed  somewhere  on  our  coasts. 

In  the  month  of  January  a  bittern  was  killed  in  the 
South  of  England.  This  interesting  fellow — alike  to  sight 
and  hearing — once  inhabited  this  country  and  has  often 
paid  us  visits.  He  would  stay  with  us  if  left  un- 
molested ;  but,  though  most  of  us  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  the  flesh,  he  is  ruthlessly  shot 
down  whenever  he  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  will  no 
doubt  vanish  entirely  unless  some  energetic  steps  are 
taken  for  his  preservation. 

Another  rare  bird — a  mere  straggler — has  been  un- 
towardly  slaughtered.  I  refer  to  the  great  shrike,  a 
specimen  of  which  has  just  been  obtained.  The  bird  is 
not  a  regular  winter  migrant,  nor  does  it  breed  here. 
Its  presence  at  this  date  is  almost  unheard  of.  The 
species  is  abundant  in  Germany,  and  the  one  which  has 
been  so  religiously  killed  and  stuffed  has  probably  been 
blown  to  us  by  east  winds. 

Many  other  rare  birds,  some  of  them  vanishing 
forms,  have  fallen  victims  during  the  last  half-year  to 
the  pitiless  rapacity  of  the  gun.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  of  them,  if  encouraged  and  protected,  might 
live  and  breed  in  our  midst.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking 
characteristic  of  our  inhumanity  and  insane  greed  of 
possession  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  any  appeal 
to  any  supposed  finer  feelings  in  the  destroyers  and 
purveyors  of  our  rare  avian  fauna.  The  reception 
accorded  migrant  birds  has  been  such  ever  since  the 
gun  was  brought  within  reach  of  the  man  with  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  necessary  licence,  and  nothing 
less  than  special  parliamentary  legislation  will  put  an 
end  to  his  hateful  mania. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

Joseph  Coli.inson. 


DISASTERS  AT  SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — The  appalling  disasters  which  recently 
befelthe  "  Paris,"  "Stella,"  "  Labrador,"  "  Mohegan," 
and  "  Drummond  Castle  "  are  sufficient  justification  for 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  article  re  the  above  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue,  viz.  "  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  safety  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 

Unfortunately  the  difficulty  docs  not  lie  in  the  want  of 
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adequate  and  even  infallible  means  or  remedies  for  i 
obviating  such  calamities  as  those  referred  to,  but  in 
securing  their  adoption  by  the  authorities,  who  have  J 
such  matters  to  deal  with — the  Trinity  House  Brethren  I 
or  the  Board  of  Trade — who  are  as  difficult  to  approach  1 
with  the  view  to  effecting  that  object  as  it  would  be  1 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  Camel  and  Needle  Eye  I 
project.  I 
If  they  would  only  adopt  the  submarine  "  Indicator  "  I 
generally,  appalling  disasters  such  as  those  referred  to  I' 
would  never  be  heard  of. 

Such  a  simple  arrangement  as  a  cable  stretched  and  I 
submerged  at  a  prescribed  depth  below  the  surface  of  I 
the  water  (say  two  to  four  fathoms  below  the  keel  of  I 
the  heaviest  draft  vessels  afloat),  suspended  by  buoys  at  1 
suitable  intervals,  say  100  to  1,000  yards  apart,  and  1 
moored  to  the  bottom  in  any  suitable  manner,  would  be  I 
infallible,  and  would  meet  every  requirement. 

The  cable  is  kept  comparatively  taut  by  auxiliary  I 
floats.  Ships  are  provided  with  a  line  attached  to  a  I 
grapnel,  the  latter  being  lowered  over  the  side  when  I 
necessary,  deep  enough  (say  ten  fathoms)  to  come  in  I 
contact  with  the  submerged  cable  or  "  Indicator,"  and 
it  is  prevented  from  "towing"  by  a  telescopic  tube, 
hung  over  the  side  and  through  which  it  passes. 

The  "  indicator "  is  installed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  dangerous  parts  of  coasts,  rocks,  and  lightships, 
say  500  to  1,000  yards,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  room 
to  tack  or  manoeuvre  the  ship  after  coming  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  grapnel  line  is  of  a  considerable  length  wound 
on  to  a  reel,  arranged  so  that  the  grapnel  may  be  sus- 
pended at  the  desired  depth  below  the  water,  and  when 
it  catches  the  "  Indicator  "  or  "Warner"  the  line  on  I 
the  reel  will  be  payed  out,  during  which  time  the  re- 
volving reel  may  be  made  to  actuate  a  suitable 
alarm. 

The  "  Indicator"  and  the  grapnel  line  are  sufficiently 
strong,  so  that  a  boat  lowered  from  the  vessel  may  be 
drawn  or  hauled  by  men  therein  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  approximately  above  the  position  of  the  "  Indi- 
cator," which  may  be  traced  or  followed  in  either 
direction  until  the  boat  arrives  at  one  of  the  "  Sus- 
pending Buoys,"  which  may  be  labelled  :  or  carry  in  a 
chamber  instructions  as  to  its  locality  and  that  of  the 
ship  and  its  surroundings,  the  distance  and  direction  of 
the  shore  or  rocks,  and  the  direction  of  safety  :  they 
are  also  provided  with  bells  to  guide  the  men  in  the 
boat.  Its  simplicity  is  obvious,  its  cost  is  insignificant, 
and  it  is  purely  automatic  in  its  action. 

It  requires  no  attention  when  once  installed,  as  the. 
floating  buoys  would  ahvays  indicate  its  condition. 
No  part  of  it  is  in  the  way,  or  will  cause  any  inter- 
ference with  anything.  The  buoys  may  be  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  others.  What 
objections  can  be  raised  against  it  ? 

Buoys  for  other  purposes  are  installed  in  positions 
quite  as  difficult  as  would  be  the  case  with  those  for  the 
"  Indicator."  By  adopting  the  submarine  "  Indicator" 
at  such  dangerous  parts  and  other  points  around  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  perfect  immunity  from  such 
catastrophes  as  those  alluded  to  would  be  secured. 
The  "  Indicator"  being  perfectly  automatic  and  entirely 
independent  of  any  attention  or  assistance  whatever, 
either  hitman  or  otherwise,  is  always  ready  to  act,  warn 
or  indicate  at  the  supreme  moment  of  danger,  and  avert 
what  would  otherwise  result  in  disaster. 

Inexperienced  seamanship  :  neglect  of  duty  :  careless 
or  negligent  navigation  :  an  error  of  judgment  :  the 
omission  of  sounding  :  dense  impenetrable  fog  :  misap- 
prehension in  reckoning  calculations  as  to  bearings 
based  on  inaccurate  reports  as  to  distance  travelled 
according  to  revolutions  :  the  unreliable  and  misleading 
nature  of  sound  emanating  from  syrens :  magnetic 
deviation  of  compasses  :  breakdowns  or  disorganisations 
and  neglect  by  the  attendants  of  the  latter  :  all  these 
death  traps  and  devastating  pitfalls,  which  according 
to  evidence  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  "  Stella,"  would 
not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  with  the  "  Indicator" 
in  existence,  as  every  one  of  these  dangers  would  be 
obviated  by  it. 

Trusting  the  appearance  of  this  communication  will  be 
instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  "  Indi- 
cator. " — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  HoPBFUl. 


/ 
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REVIEWS. 

BOER  POLEMICS. 

"  Fifty  Years  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  in  South 
Africa"  ( 1 795-1845).  By  J.  C.  Voigt,  M.D. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 

CERTAIN  Muhammadan  chroniclers  have  the  habit 
of  pausing  in  their  narrative  whenever  an  un- 
believer is  mentioned,  and  ejaculating  "The  curse  of 
Allah  be  upon  him  !  "  This  method  of  writing  history 
is  not  altogether  unknown  to  Western  scribes,  but  we 
have  never  come  upon  a  work  in  which  it  is  so  con- 
sistently and  monotonously  adopted  as  in  Dr.  Voigt's 
ponderous  treatise  upon  the  Boer  migration.  To  him 
the  British  Government,  the  British  missionaries,  and 
most  individual  Englishmen  are  anathema.  He  does 
not  seem  to  perceive  that  a  picture  painted  throughout 
in  the  most  lurid  tints  is  necessarily  ineffective.  British 
policy  in  South  Africa  can  be  convicted  of  extraordinary 
vacillations,  but  it  is  not  even  plausible  to  maintain 
that  it  has  been  always  based  upon  malevolence  to- 
wards the  Dutch,  and  that,  while  the  forward  policy 
has  been  aimed  at  the  direct  annihilation  of  Dutch 
liberty,  the  successive  moods  of  non-intervention  have 
been  inspired  by  the  hope  that  Kaffir  tribes  might 
undertake  a  work  of  destruction  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Voortrekkers,  who  left  Cape 
Colony  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  with 
marvellously  inadequate  forces  drove  Moselikatze's 
Matabele  headlong  over  the  Limpopo,  and  crushed  the 
savage  chivalry  of  Dingaan's  Zulus,  form  the  most 
romantic  chapter  in  colonial  history.  Their  migrations 
and  their  battles  have  been  recorded  with  painful 
accuracy  by  Dr.  Theal,  and  in  a  more  picturesque 
fashion  by  Mr.  Justice  Cloete,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  newly  annexed  terri- 
tory of  Natal.  Dr.  Voigt  has,  it  appears,  been  privi- 
ledged  to  hear  certain  trivial  reminiscences  of  aged 
Boers,  but  he  has  little  to  add  to  a  well-known  story, 
except  in  the  way  of  distorting  commentary. 

The  very  title  of  his  book  betrays  his  bias.    In  1795 
the  burghers  of  Swellendam  and  Graaf  Reinett  revolted 
against  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at 
the  very  moment,  though  they  could  not  know  it,  that 
a  British  expedition  was  approaching  Cape  Town.  It 
is  very  important  to  note  that  the  first  "  Republican  " 
outbreak  was  inspired,  not  by  national  feeling,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  intense  individualism  which  resented  taxation, 
justice  enforced  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  and  the 
various  other  concomitants  of  civilised  rule.  The  lonely 
life  of  the  Karoo  bred  in  the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  far- 
mers principles  which  are  logically  identical  with  those 
of  anarchism.     Bezuidenhout,  the  proto-martyr  of  Afri- 
kander republicanism,  met  his  death  because  he  refused 
to  obey  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  local  Landrost 
on  a  charge  of  ill-treating  a  Hottentot,  and  fired  upon 
the  messengers  of  justice.     The  same  spirit  appears 
throughout  Afrikander  history.     Mr.  Justice  Cloete, 
when  he  arrived  in  the  expiring  "  Republic  of  Natal," 
was  asked  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  the  Landrost  of 
Maritzburg,  whose  order  to  a  burgher  to  restore  some 
stolen  cattle  was  met  by  a  threat  to  shoot  the  first 
official  who  should  visit  his  farm.   Even  to-day,  in  some 
districts  of  Cape  Colony,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
administer  the  Scab  Act,  since  the  farmers  prefer  the 
unchecked  ravages  of  sheep-disease  to  the  mildest 
forms  of  Government  interference.    And  this  is  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  Dr.  Voigt  has  attempted  to 
vindicate  in  his  pamphlet  of  six  hundred  pages.  The 
abortive  revolt  of  1795  was  followed  by  ebullitions  in 
1799,  1 801,  and  1815,  and  on  the  last  occasion  Bezui- 
denhout attempted  to  call  in  Gaika's  wild  Kafirs  against 
the  English,  although  one  of  the  pretexts  for  rebellion 
was  the  employment  of  disciplined  Hottentot  troops  on 
police  duty.    The  Great  Trek  of  1836  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  Volksraads  at  Winburg,  Potchef- 
stroom,  and  Maritzburg,  connected  by  the  loosest  of 
alliances,  and  later  on  there  were  four  warring  re- 
publics in  what  is  now  the  Transvaal.    Yet,  after  the 
Sand  River  Convention  of  1852,  the  Emigrant  Farmers 
North  of  the  Vaal  assumed  the  style  of  the  "South 
African  Republic,"  and  in  1881    the  newly  liberated 


Transvaal  State,  in  defiance  of  treaty  obligations, 
resumed  the  title,  a  usurpation  which  was  weakly 
sanctioned  in  1884.  Dr.  Voigt's  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  malcontents  of  Graaf  Reinett  established  in  1795  a 
state  which  is  to-day  represented  by  the  free  and  en- 
lightened Volksraad  of  Pretoria,  and  to-morrow  (he 
hints  it  in  no  obscure  language)  will  embrace  all  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambesi. 

We  cannot  follow  his  history  in  detail,  and  we  have 
no  wish  to  dwell  on  the  dramatic  comparisons  of 
Rhodesia  with  Cuba,  Armenia,  and  other  countries,  by 
which  it  is  adorned.  But  a  word  is  necessary  on  his 
treatment  of  the  native  question.  It  is  an  accepted 
axiom  in  South  Africa  that  natives  should  not  be  set 
loose  upon  whites,  and  our  author  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  rule,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Dutchmen, 
has  been  constantly  violated  by  England.  Now  it  is 
true  that  Captain  Smith,  when  his  garrison  in  Port 
Natal  was  in  desperate  straits,  negotiated  with 
Panda  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  diversion,  and 
of  this  circumstance  Dr.  Voigt  makes  the  most. 
But  if  the  present  work  had  been  continued  beyond  the 
year  1845  (a  purely  arbitrary  stopping-place),  its  author 
would  have  had  to  recount  the  intrigues  of  Pretorius 
with  Moshesh  the  Basuto,  and,  had  he  cared  to  make 
any  allusions  to  more  recent  events  other  than  the 
alleged  enormities  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  might  have 
noticed  that  in  1881  the  British  authorities  refused  to 
accept  the  aid  of  native  chiefs  against  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  to  face  to-day  is  the  fact  that  any  declaration 
of  hostilities  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ravaging  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  by  Basutos.  Again,  if  the 
various  native  wars  be  considered,  the  gallant  efforts  of 
English  volunteers  to  help  Maritz  and  his  Boers  against 
the  Zulus  (in  a  quarrel  from  which  the  English  might 
have  kept  clear)  will  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
surly  refusal  of  most  of  the  Boers  (Pieter  Uys  the 
younger  and  a  few  others  excepted)  to  lend  the  slightest 
aid  in  the  war  against  Cetywayo  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
undertook  for  the  protection  of  the  Transvaal. 

There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  men  like  Retief,  Pieter 
Uys,  Maritz  and  Pretorius,  that  we  trust  that  our  expo- 
sure of  an  incompetent  writer  will  not  be  misconstrued 
into  an  attack  upon  the  race  which  he  misrepresents. 
His  book  will  have  done  some  service  if  it  drives  readers 
back  to  the  pages  of  Cloete  and  Theal,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously designed  to  foment  passions  which  are  already  too 
much  inflamed.  And  the  inclusion  of  various  purple 
patches  of  rhapsody,  suggestive  of  the  least  happy  of 
Satan's  sorrows,  is  not  enough  to  withdraw  Dr.  Voigt's 
work  from  the  whirlpool  of  controversial  politics  into 
the  calm  of  literature. 


IRISH    LITERARY  HISTORY. 

"A  Literary  History  of  Ireland  from  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day."  By  Douglas  Hyde.  [An 
Craoibhin  Aoibhinn.]  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
1899. 

ABSENTEEISM  has  always  been  the  curse  of  Ireland, 
and  it  has  had  certainly  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  first  Literary  History  of  Ireland.  Those  literary 
absentees  who  were  unpatriotic  enough  to  go  to  England 
and  to  write  in  the  debased  patois  of  the  Saxon  op- 
pressor are  not  so  much  as  to  be  named  among  those 
that  are  Kelts — Farquhar,  Congreve,  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Berkeley,  Burke,  Lecky.  All  these  went  to  Trinity 
College,  and  some  of  them  did  most  of  their  work  in 
Ireland.  Of  these  An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn  (whom  we 
will  crave  leave  to  call  henceforth  Dr.  Hyde)  writes  in 
his  preface,  "  I  have  abstained  altogether  from  any 
analysis  or  even  mention  of  the  works  of  Anglicised 
Irishmen  of  the  last  two  centuries."  The  result  is  a 
bulky  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  which  we 
are  sure  would  have  been  an  excellent  history  of  Irish 
literature — Dr.  Hyde  is  an  excellent  writer  and  appar- 
ently an  able  and  accomplished  man,  though  we  meet 
twice  "  Hecataeus  of  Miletum" — but  unfortunately, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  such  thing  as  Irish  literature 
exists.  This  would  be  embarrassing  to  most  historians- 
of  literature  ;  and  even  Dr.  Hyde,  when  he  has  passed 
over  in  contemptuous  silence  Anglicised  Irishmen  from 
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Farquhar  and  Congreve  to  Yeats  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
finds  himself  struck  by  "the  marked  absence  of  great 
predominating  names  or  great  predominating  works  " 
produced  by  the  Irish-speaking  Irish.  But  though  the 
absence  of  a  literature  would  seem  to  render  difficult 
the  task  of  its  historian,  Dr.  Hyde  is  not  discouraged. 
The  smallness  of  literary  output  strikes  him,  but  "just 
as  striking  is  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  a  literary 
taste  and  a  love  of  literature  in  the  abstract  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  native  Irish."  For  this  we  take  the 
word  of  Dr.  Hyde,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  wax 
enthusiastic  over  "a  love  of  literature  in  the  abstract," 
which  has  never  degenerated  into  concrete  expression. 
It  appears  that  M.  de  Jubainville  has  found  existing  in 
public  libraries  on  the  Continent  above  a  thousand  manu- 
scripts, that  a  German  estimates  that  the  literature  pro- 
duced by  the  Irish  before  the  seventeenth  century  would 
fill  a  hundred  octavo  volumes,  and  that  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  there  are  above  ten  thousand  manuscripts 
besides.  But  these  are  all  unpublished,  and  Dr.  Hyde 
tells  us  nothing  about  them  but  that  they  exist.  If  Dr. 
Hyde  desired — which  he  certainly  would  not — to  excite 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  imperial  position  of  England,  he 
would  recognise  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  red  tape  used  annually  in 
the  public  offices  of  London.  Such  a  statement  might 
emphasise  a  fact  already  proved ;  and  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  gloat  over  the  thousands  of  manuscripts 
when  it  has  been  shown  that  they  do  not  merit  the 
neglect  which  it  has  hitherto  been  their  lot  to  meet. 

The  first  eighteen  chapters,  out  of  the  four  and  forty 
of  which  the  volume  consists,  we  should  describe  as  a 
kind  of  history  indeed,  chiefly  ethnical  and  linguistic, 
but  certainly  not  literary  history.  Some  of  his  specu- 
lations are  interesting  and  ingenious.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  the  Kelts  were  unable,  as  long  as  they 
remained  a  pure  race,  to  pronounce  the  letter/),  especi- 
ally at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  between  vowels. 
Thus  pater  became  athair,  purpura  was  corrupted  into 
curcur,  and  even  in  Christian  times  pascha  became  casq. 
This  inability  to  pronounce  p  was  once  common  to  all 
Keltic  races,  but  at  a  very  early  period  the  Continental 
Kelts  learned  to  pronounce  p.  The  Irish  never  did  ; 
and  this  shows  that  the  Irish  were  a  very  early  offshoot 
of  the  original  Keltic  stock,  which  had  its  primitive  home 
in  the  heart  of  modern  Germany,  and  from  which  the 
Irish  must  have  separated  before  they  were  able  to  pro- 
nounce p,  much  earlier  than  the  Welsh,  who  in  many 
words  have  /  where  the  Irish  have  c. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  that 
we  find  what  we  should  call  literary  history.  And  here 
we  are  discouraged  by  the  very  first  sentence:  "We 
must  now,  leaving  verifiable  history  behind  us,  attempt 
a  cautious  step  backwards  from  the  known  into  the 
doubtful,  and  see  what  in  the  way  of  literature  is  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  pagans."  In  the  same 
way  when  we  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  modern 
Irish  literature  we  are  again  left  to  conjecture:  "The 
Irish  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  almost  wholly 
deprived  by  law  of  all  possibilities  of  bettering  their 
condition,  and  having  the  means  of  education  rigidly 
denied  them,  turned  for  solace  to  poetry."  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  heard  of  a  school  of  poetry 
resulting  admittedly  from  the  absence  of  all  education. 
We  are  aware  that  poetry  has  often  been  published 
which  would  have  been  suppressed  if  its  author  had 
been  better  educated  or  better  advised.  But  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  found  such  a  source  claimed  for 
poetry  by  its  authors  or  admirers.  However  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  its  source  was,  as  nearly  all  of  it 
has  perished.  Nor  can  we  honestly  say,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  specimens  given  us,  that  what  has  not 
perished  deserved  to  survive.  We  were  not  sorry 
when  we  came  to  the  last  of  the  classical  writers  ;  but 
we  confess  we  found  their  successors,  the  new  school, 
nearly  as  tiresome. 

When  the  utterances  of  bards  are  quoted  they  appear 
of  course  in  English  and  may  have  lost  much  in  the 
process  of  translation,  but  we  can  find  no  note  of  dis- 
tinction in  such  verses  as 

"  I  found  in  Inisfail  the  fair 
In  Ireland,  while  in  exile  there, 
Women  of  worth,  both  grave  and  gay  men, 
Learned  clerics,  heroic  laymen. 


I  travelled  its  fruitful  provinces  round, 
And  in  every  one  of  the  five  I  found, 
Alike  in  church  and  in  palace  hall, 
Abundant  apparel  and  food  for  all." 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  sudden  arrest  of  Irish 
development  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  owing  chiefly 
to  intestine  brawls.  This  arrest  was  followed  by  four 
centuries  of  decay,  but  poetry  experienced  a  renascence 
in  the  so-called  Ossianic  school.  From  the  specimens 
presented  to  us  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  to 
choose  between  the  poetry  which  preceded  and  that 
which  followed  the  period  of  decay.  From  the  former 
we  have  a  verse  in  Deibhidh  metre  which  runs  thus  in 
the  translation  : — 

"  Meath,  the  place  of  the  children  of  Conn,  beautiful 
house  of  the  children  of  Niall,  strength-renowned. 
The  heart  of  celebrated  Erin,  Meath,  the  place  of  the 
great  battalions." 

In  giving  a  specimen  of  the  revived  poetry  we  have 
carefully  copied  the  typographical  devices  by  which 
Dr.  Hyde  has  tried  to  indicate  the  metrical  subtleties  :- — 

"  To  Hear  Handsome  Women  WEEP, 
In  DEEP  distress  Sobbing  Sore, 
Or  Gangs  of  Geese  scream  from  FAR, 
They  sweeter  ARE  than  ARTS  snore." 

The  Irish  Annals  and  the  Brehon  Laws  are  treated  in 
the  forty-first  and  forty-second  chapters.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  former,  we  do  not  think  the 
latter  would  have  found  a  place  except  in  a  history  of 
Irish  literature.  The  last  chapter  gives  the  history  of 
Irish  as  a  spoken  language.  Let  us  make  a  last 
quotation  : — 

"  The  question  whether  the  national  language  is  to 
become  wholly  extinct  like  the  Cornish  is  one  which 
must  be  decided  within  the  next  ten  years.  There  are 
probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  households  in 
Ireland  at  this  moment  where  the  parents  speak  Irish 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  children  answer  them  in 
English.  If  a  current  of  popular  feeling  can  be 
aroused  amongst  these,  the  great  cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  oldest  and  most  cultured  vernacular  in 
Europe,  except  Greek  alone,  is  assured  of  success,  and 
Irish  literature,  the  production  of  which — though  long 
dribbling  in  a  narrow  channel — has  never  actually 
ceased,  may  again,  as  it  is  even  now  promising  to  do, 
burst  forth  into  life  and  vigour,  and  once  more  give 
that  expression  which  in  English  seems  impossible,  to 
the  best  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  Gaelic  race." 

We  do  not  think  the  literature  of  which  this  book 
professes  to  record  the  history  justifies  the  attempt  to 
perpetuate  Irish  as  a  spoken  language.  Irishmen  have 
produced  in  English  masterpieces  which  lead  us  to  feel 
sure  that  the  best  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
Gaelic  race  could  have  been  expressed  in  English  if  they 
were  worthy  of  expression.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
this  volume  they  were  not.  Decidedly  the  best  speci- 
mens given  us  are  Bardic  utterances  of  a  gnomic 
character  for  which  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  p. 
249.  But  even  these  are  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  history  of  native  Irish  literature  can  only  record 
an  arrested  development.  The  material  was  there. 
The  tale  of  Deirdre  is  hardly  less  beautiful  than  that  of 
Helen  of  Troy.  But,  however  it  happened,  Irish 
poetry,  instead  of  thriving  on  this  excellent  food, 
dwindled  steadily.  The  Ossianic  cycle  bears  signs  of 
being  the  corruption  of  an  older  and  nobler  epopee. 
Degeneration  is  afterwards  more  rapid.  Simplicity 
gives  way  to  subtile  elaboration  of  rime  and  rhythm. 
The  sound  is  everything,  the  sense  almost  nothing. 
Modern  Irish  literature— that  of  the  last  three  centuries 
— exists  almost  altogether  only  in  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. 

The  disappearance  of  Irish  as  a  spoken  language 
may  be  contemplated  with  a  sentimental  regret,  but 
reason  has  decreed  that  it  shall  disappear.  Sentimental 
considerations  perhaps  justify  an  effort  (which  however 
must  fail)  to  maintain  the  spoken  language.  But 
certainly  nothing  can  justify  the  attempt  to  "boom" 
it  by  misrepresenting  facts.  This  is  what  Dr.  Hyde 
has,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  done.  He  slates 
"The  Irish-speaking  child  is  forbidden  to  be  taught 
one  syllable  of  Irish  easy  sentences,  poems  or  any- 
thing else.     It  is  forbidden  to  be  taught  one  word 
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if  Irish  history."  Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  (1897-8)  Irish  was  taught  in  90 
Jational  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  examined 
vas  1,376.  Furthermore,  teachers  are  expressly  directed 
n  the  Commissioners'  rules  to  employ  the  vernacular  in 
rish-speaking  districts  in  elucidation  of  instruction  in 
inglish  ;  and  in  those  districts  inspectors  are  en- 
:ouraged  to  conduct  the  examinations  in  Irish  when- 
:ver  it  is  practicable.  Finally,  the  Commissioners 
lave  sanctioned  the  employment  of  Joyce's  "  Child's 
rlistory  of  Ireland  "  as  a  reading  book  in  National 
schools  ;  and  at  no  time  has  the  use  of  the  Irish 
anguage  or  the  study  of  Irish  history  been  even  dis- 
:ouraged,  much  less  forbidden,  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  literature  of  which  this  history  treats  is  a  sort  of 
iterary  protoplasm.  It  is  related  to  literature  properly 
so-called  as  a  nebula  to  a  star.  The  most  one  can  justly 
say  in  its  praise  is  that  there  was  a  luminous  haze  in  which 
something  was  stirring  which  might  have  come  to  be 
poetry,  but  which  never  did.  The  book,  as  we  have 
said,  is  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  we 
think  a  not  inappropriate  motto  for  the  title-page  of  the 
Srst  History  of  Irish  Literature  would  have  been  a 
verse  from  a  Latin  poet — 

Maxima  de  nihilo  nascitur  historia. 


THE  MINNESINGERS. 

"  Geschichte  des  Minnesangs."  Von  Dr.  Eduard 
Stilgebauer,  University  of  Lausanne.  Weimar  : 
E.  Felber.  1898. 

■"Geschichte  der  Englischen  Litteratur."  Von  Bern- 
hard  ten  Brink.  Band  I.  Bis  zu  Wiclifs  Auftreten. 
Zweite  Auflage,  herausgegeben  von  Alois  Brandt. 
Strasburg  :  Triibner.  1899. 

CARLYLE  in  his  two  essays  of  1831  on  Early  German 
Literature  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  first  brought 
before  the  English  reading  public,  with  any  complete- 
ness, the  subject  of  the  German  lyrical  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  he  was  far  from  producing 
thereby  an  impression  at  all  comparable  to  that  which 
his  successive  writings  on  Goethe  achieved.  William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  too,  in  one  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  had,  passingly,  called 
attention,  without  being  able  to  fix  it,  to  the  Minne- 
singers ;  and  Carlyle,  occupied  with  the  epic  poetry  of 
the  time,  turned  soon  away  from  those  lyrical  effu- 
sions, and  towards  the  didactic  poetry  which,  in  its 
later  stages,  accompanied  it,  and  further  on  took  its 
place. 

The  literary  historian  William  Scherer  would  place 
in  front  of  the  two  great  periods  of  German  literature, 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  the  Minnesingers 
belong,  and  that  which  in  Goethe,  Schiller  and  the 
Romantics  found  its  culminating  point,  an  earlier 
period,  which  he  calls  the  Old  German,  and  between 
these  moments  of  a  high  level  he  places,  correctly 
enough,  the  periods  of  gradual  descent,  showing 
exhaustion.  Still,  it  seems  a  little  far-fetched  to  see 
an  Early  Classical  period  in  a  time  which  has  barely 
left  us  the  fragment  of  the  Hildebrandslied,  and  little 
else  of  any  value  other  than  philological.  More  fortu- 
nate were  the  English  to  whom  out  of  a  contemporary 
literature  the  substantial  epic  of  Beowulf  remains. 
Whatever  the  early  germs  might  have  produced  and 
notwithstanding  Charlemagne's  care  for  the  songs,  that 
perhaps  resounded  in  the  time  of  the  Germans  of 
Tacitus,  everything  was  soon  overlaid  by  Latinising 
influence.  What  there  was  of  poetry  was  religious, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  hands  of  clerics.  The  Walthari- 
lied,  treating  a  great  episode  belonging  to  the  Attila  or 
Nibelungen  cycle,  was  written  by  a  cleric  in  Latin,  and 
has  only  in  our  days  been  translated  into  German  by 
Scheflel  in  his  "  Ekkehard." 

Still,  vernacular  verse  cannot  have  entirely  gone 
under.  It  came  to  the  surfaceagain  in  the  twelfth  century, 
In  epics  about  the  secular  heroes  /Eneas  and  Alexander, 
without  losing  its  religious  atmosphere,  and,  influenced 
by  France,  in  the  Gral  story  and  the  Arthur  legends. 
Here,  however,  lyrics  alone  are  under  consideration. 
Jn  the  beginnings  of  the  period  simple  and  graceful  bits 


of  verse  appear,  nameless  as  to  the  author.  Here  is 
an  instance,  which  happens  to  be  intelligible  with  even 
the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  modern  German  : — 

du  bist  min,  ich  bin  din, 
des  solt  du  gewis  sin. 
du  bist  beslozzen 
in  minem  herzen  ; 
verlorn  ist  daz  sliizzelin  : 
du  muost  immer  drinne  sin. 

But  here,  too,  French  influence  set  in  as  it  did  in 
England,  though  perhaps  in  a  stronger  and  more  un- 
wholesome degree.  The  example  of  the  Troubadours 
was  followed.  Love  songs  full  of  conventionality  arose. 
Poetry  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  clerics  into  those 
of  the  knights,  of  whom  a  threefold  loyalty  was  de- 
manded :  to  the  overlord,  to  the  lady,  to  God.  The 
excitement  of  the  crusades  animated  people's  spirits  in 
various  senses.  When  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Gral  was 
first  proclaimed  in  Arthur's  court,  the  ladies  would  fain 
have  joined  therein  ;  but  a  hermit  came  forward  to 
forbid  it.  Wife  or  leman,  woman  could  not  but  be  an 
occasion  for  deadly  sin  in  the  pious  pilgrim.  These 
views  jostle  with  the  increasing  romantic  character  of 
admiration  for  woman.  But  the  high  esteem,  in  the 
abstract,  for  the  daughters  of  Eve — otherwise,  in  the 
view  of  strict  churchmen,  the  source  of  all  evil — built 
up  itself  gradually  on  the  basis  of  veneration  for  the 
Mother  of  God,  the  Holy  Virgin.  And  it  was,  theo- 
retically at  least  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
Virginity  not  Motherhood  which  was  the  crown  of 
woman.  Celibacy  was  admired  and,  when  possible, 
imposed.  But  the  ideal  of  the  Minnesingers,  like  that 
of  some  modern  poets,  came  to  be  unconnected  with  the 
founding  of  a  family.  Even  down  to  much  later  times 
something  of  this  remains.  Montaigne  in  the  sixteenth 
century  naively  and  clearly  distinguishes  between  love 
and  wedded  life,  and  Mme.  de  Stael,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth, complained  that  "  the  moralists  of  the  last  age 
were  accustomed  to  refer  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  heart 
to  paternal  and  maternal  love,  and  ended  by  almost 
considering  marriage  only  in  the  light  of  a  requisite 
condition  for  enjoying  the  happiness  of  having 
children." 

In  accordance  with  similar  views,  the  chosen  lady — 
not  the  wife — received  a  sort  of  longing  veneration  and 
became  entitled  to  demand  extravagant  service  from  her 
chosen  knight,  who,  after  many  trials  perhaps,  expected 
and  habitually  received  a  full  reward,  of  a  kind  not 
approved  by  the  manners  or  morals  of  earlier  or  later 
ages.  Courtly  refinement  in  expression  went  together 
with  a  moral  code  which,  to-day,  would  be  considered 
questionable  enough. 

A  frequently  recurring  poetical  form,  the  "  Alba"  of 
the  Troubadours,  appears  with  the  Minnesingers  in  the 
"  Tagesweise."  A  lover  has  been  received  secretly 
by  the  beloved  lady.  It  dawns.  The  increasing 
light,  or  a  watchman,  faithful  to  lovers,  or  the  scarce 
distinguishable  song  of  the  awaking  birds,  warn  the 
lady,  unwilling  of  belief,  that  her  lover  must  go.  In 
many,  and  sometimes  charming  verses,  this  conceit 
returns.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  Shakespeare's  nightingale 
and  lark  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  whilst  the  watcher, 
too,  appears  in  the  Nurse.  In  his  tale,  however,  the 
reader  will  observe  that,  thanks  to  the  Friar,  the 
marriage  ceremony  precedes  :  moral  conceptions  had 
somewhat  changed  since  the  Troubadour  time. 

The  poets  themselves  invented  the  music  to  their 
texts — Wagner-like.  They  were  spread  by  themselves 
in  their  rhapsodic  travels  from  court  to  court.  In  parts, 
too,  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  travellers, 
unfrocked  monks  and  vagabonds,  called  Goliards. 
They  were  collected  into  precious  illuminated  manu- 
script codices  which  have  been  carefully  edited,  and  of 
which  the  largest,  the  so-called  "  Manessesche  Hand- 
schrift,"  has  only  in  our  days  and  by  the  skilful  agency 
of  the  learned  publisher  Dr.  Karl  Triibner,  been  re- 
covered for  Heidelberg  from  the  Paris  library  where  it 
reposed  for  centuries. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century  first  saw  the  forgotten 
poets  disinterred,  partly  at  least.  But  the  cries  of  joy 
of  Bodmer  and  a  few  other  editors  met  chiefly  deaf  ears. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Schiller  knew  nothing  of  the 
Minnesingers,  Goethe  very  little.     It  was  only  the 
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romantic  school  and  Grimm  who  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  them  a  public. 

Great  is  the  number  of  Minnesingers  between  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 
culminated  in  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  whose  name, 
at  any  rate,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Longfellow. 
Many  of  his  numerous  pieces  are  really  beautiful,  and 
may  be  enjoyed  even  by  one  who  is  not  carried  along 
by  a  combination  of  antiquarian  and  patrioticenthusiasm. 

Besides  the  conventional  style  of  the  courtly  love 
poem  which  descended  to  him  by  tradition,  he  gives  us 
in  some  songs,  mistakenly  called  by  his  editor  Simrock 
"  poems  of  the  lower  love,"  a  more  natural  strain  that, 
in  some  instances,  is  full  of  charm  and  freedom,  nay 
here  and  there  he  might  be  taken  for  a  "  modern."  But 
he  was  also  a  political  writer  of  much  force,  all  on  the 
side  of  the  imperial  and  national  power  and  against  the 
Pope's  claim  of  a  Catholic  predominance,  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures  in  which  long  struggle  were,  then,  the 
iron  Innocent  III.  and  the  brilliant  and  unorthodox 
Frederic  II.  In  this,  Walter  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  that  remarkable  "  Italian  guest,"  Thomasin,  but 
imperfectly  known  to  Carlyle.  His  interesting  writings 
have,  since,  been  introduced  to  the  English  public  in 
one  of  the  Courtesy  volumes  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  Moralists  both  were,  Walter  and  Thomasin, 
and  both  preachers  of  a  new  crusade,  but  the  former 
was  national  above  all,  the  other  had  a  wider  ideal. 

In  his  later  age  and  growing  retirement  from  the 
world,  Walter's  polemising  grew  into  a  spirit  of  bitter 
renunciation.  And  after  his  death,  some  of  his  pupils 
twittered  on.  But  the  hey-day  of  minstrelsy  was  over. 
The  fancied  Minstrels'  war  at  the  Wartburg  became  a 
subject  for  Wagner's  music  :  it  had  no  reality.  On  the 
one  hand  there  grew  up  a  coarse  village  poetry,  Teniers- 
like  ;  on  the  other,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein's  "  Frauen- 
dienst  "  became  involuntarily  farcical.  One  poet  even 
jeered  at  the  assumptions  of  his  lady  who  wanted  him, 
as  price  of  her  love,  to  "overturn  the  world."  Others 
took  flight  into  didactics.  The  knightly  band  of 
singers  had  played  their  part.  A  sort  of  afterglow 
came  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his  heavy  poetry 
in  which  he  got  others  to  help  out  his  ideas.  But  mean- 
while the  Meistersingers  had  risen,  guilds  rather 
Philistine,  more  sound  perhaps  morally,  but  certainly 
more  dull  than  their  predecessors.  The  cleric  and  the 
knight  having  gone  into  the  background,  the  time  of 
the  burgher  had  come,  that  of  the  scholarly  and 
querulous  theologian  followed  closely,  later  on  that  of 
the  philosopher,  and  at  last  by  his  side  that  of  a  new 
poetry. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARDIFF. 

"  Cardiff  Records  :  being  Materials  for  a  History  of 
the  County  Borough  from  the  Earliest  Times." 
Edited  by  John  Hobson  Matthews.    Cardiff.  1899. 

THIS  is  a  selection  of  historical  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  county  borough  of  Cardiff 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  general 
conception  and  execution  reflect  credit  alike  on  the 
compiler  and  on  the  Corporation  of  the  said  county 
borough  (under  whose  auspices  he  has  worked),  and  the 
historical  student  is  indebted  to  both  for  a  valuable 
addition  to  Welsh  history. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  various  charters 
conceded  to  Cardiff  by  its  feudal  lords  or  by  royal 
sovereigns,  the  first  of  which,  granted  by  Robert  and 
William,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  at  a  date  prior  to  1147, 
presents  to  us  the  first  Lords  Marcher  of  Glamorgan 
relieving  their  burgesses  (for  the  most  part  it  would 
seem  transformed  Keltic  clansmen)  from  those  well- 
known  oppressive  incidents  of  feudal  rule,  the  brew- 
house,  the  dove-cot  and  the  mill,  Charter  follows 
charter  from  lord  and  king  ;  but  somehow  the  real  point 
seems  never  to  get  settled,  or  at  least  ever  to  crop  up 
again,  and  even  our  own  time  has  we  believe  its  issues 
between  the  burghers  and  the  castle.  In  1400  we  find 
Henry  of  Holingbroke  confirming  to  the  burgesses  and 
the  men  of  the  Vill  "those  liberties  and  quittances, 
as  their  predecessors  have  heretofore  reasonably  used  " 
(pp.  32,  33).  Our  editor  might  have  added  the  explana- 
tion of  the  document.  Glciulower  was  in  arms,  and 
tenant  and  bondsman  on  every  marcher  lordship  were 


ready  to  welcome  the  host  that  was  marching  to  reliev. 
the  old  tribal  land  of  the  Welsh  (patria  Walensium 
from  the  Norman  tyranny  of  two  hundred  and  fifti 
years.    And  the  charter  saved  not  Cardiff,  for  later  0*1 
we  learn  from  the  extract  from  "  Ministers  accounts' 
herein  (p.  180),  that  in  1492  there  were  sums  of  mone 
which   the    burgesses    claimed    to    "  spend  "  abo 
the  repair    of    the  walls   and  other  defects  of  the' 
said  burgh,  which  were  very  greatly  damaged  in  th< 
time   of  the  rebellion  of  Wales      These  "  Minister: 
accounts "   and   the    "  Inquisitiones   post  mortem 
which  follow  them  show  the  working  of  the  manorial 
system  in  a  Keltic  country  where  the   clan  syste 
still  survived,   and   will  provoke  disquisition  among! 
students  of  manorial  antiquities.    More  interesting  t 
the  general  reader  will  be  the  sombre  pictures  of  Cardiff 
and  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  in  the  Reformation  an 
early  Stuart  days  which  the  documents  in  the  later  pari 
of  the  volume  present.    Verily  in  those  times  faction1 
and  oppression,  piracy  and  sacrilege,  must  have  made 
everyday  life  a  hard  experience  for  the  commonplace 
and  law-abiding  burgher.    The  very  Setons  and  Doug 
lases  of  contemporary  Edinburgh,  if  turned  loose  with 
their  merry  men  in  the  chief  burgh  of  the  shire  of 
Glamorgan,  might  have  taken  lessons  in  the  art  of 
rioting  from  the  Mathews,  the  Lewises  and  the  Herberts 
of  that  vill  ;   while  as  for  tyranny  the  rule  exercised 
over  those  Keltic  burghers  by  the  lords  of  the  new 
blood,  the  Herberts  of  Pembroke,   Lords  of  Cardiff 
bv  a  grant  of  the  sixth  Edward,  but  not  Lords  Marcher  1 
of  Glamorgan,    bore  as   hard   as  ever  did   that  of  I 
De  Clare  or  Despencer  of  the  past  ;   and  here  the  I 
Court  of  Marches  and  even  the  abused  Star  Chamber  1 
appear  as  the  necessary  protectors  of  the  common  1 
folk.    That  in  1625  not  fewer  than  five  good  barks  i 
within  the  harbour  of  Cardiff  were  captured  by  Algerian  1 
cruisers  may  explain  why  "ship  money"  was  not  an  j 
unpopular  tax  in  Wales. 

The  historical  facts  mentioned  in  the  returns  to  a 
commission  which  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
in  1588,  relative  to  "the  Church  goods  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral  and  Diocese "  illegally  appropriated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  sixth  Edward's  youthful 
piety  (p.  369  and  seq.)  show  that  plundering  was 
going  on  merrily  even  when  bluff  Hal  yet  lived  and 
that  the  members  of  the  chapter  were  among  the  worst 
thieves.  'Tis  interesting  to  observe  that  the  technical 
legality  of  the  Acts  of  these  commissioners  is  denied 
(p.  375)  and  to  note  that  they  take  from  the  parish 
church  of  "  Mighelston  sup'  Eley  "  a  white  "  syrplys  of 
fine  holand "  as  well  as  vestment,  cross  and  cope 
(p.  384).  The  surplice  was  the  property  of  the  parishioners 
and  its  use  was  compulsory  under  the  existing  Prayer 
Book — but  logic  is  seldom  the  robber's  strong  point. 
The  purport  of  the  extracts  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls 
with  which  the  volume  closes  is  (in  the  compiler's 
words)  that  the  religious  "  changes  of  the  sixteenth 
century  involved  the  enrichment  of  the  Sovereign  and  a 
few  favoured  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  poor." 

The  translations  here  are  if  anything  too  faithful, 
and  the  municipal  politician  for  whom  they  are  in  part 
affected  to  be  made  would  have  preferred  that  they 
should  have  been  less  literal  and  more  intelligible. 
In  fact  the  ardour  for  literalness  sometimes  makes 
inaccuracy,  and  few  would  recognise  our  friends  the 
Lords  Marcher  in  the  Byzantine  expression  "  Counts  of 
the  March  "  (p.  30).    The  illustrations  are  admirable. 


DUTCH  PICTURES. 


"  Holland  and  the  Hollanders."  By  David  S.  Meldrum. 
London  :  Win.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

HOLLAND  lies  conveniently  for  a  flying  trip,  but  a 
little  of  it  is  apt  to  go  a  long  way.  A  monotony 
of  flat  landscape,  broken  by  steeples  and  windmills; 
black  and  white  cattle  grazing  in  wet  meadows  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  canals  and  ditches  :  towns  that, 
as  Hood  sung,  seem  "like  vulvar  Venicfes  !  "  dripping 
climate  and  dreary  skies,  that  is  the  general  impres- 
sion in  the  favourite  tourist  districts.  Of  course  the 
country  has  a  picturesqueness  of  its  own,  and  the 
picture  galleries  contain  rich  art  treasures.  But  there 
is  a  provoking  and  depressing  sense  of  the  damp,  which 
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nelops  the  women  in  a  multiplicity  of  petticoats  and 
;rmits  the  men  unstinted  indulgence  in  Schiedam  and 
rong  tobacco.    We  are  inclined  to  pity  a  people  con- 
nually  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  the  sea  battering  their 
alls,  and  the  rivers  mining  their  inner  works.  They 
lould  be  submerged  under  the  overflow  from  the  Alps 
id  the  Ardennes.    But  habit  is  everything,  and  the 
(utch  have  familiarised  themselves  with  being  always 
t  the  pumps  under  pain  of  swamping.    And  although 
le  sea  has  made  terrible  inroads  at  times,  on  the 
hole  the  Dutch  have  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  battle 
•hich  they  have  waged  for   centuries  with  varying 
jrtunes.    Mr.  Meldrum  knows  the  country  well  and 
as  sketched  its  history,  institutions   and  social  life 
,-ith    exceptional     knowledge.      But    decidedly  his 
lost  striking  chapters  are  those  he  entitles  "The 
"ight   with  the   Waters."     It   is   true   the  system 
as    scarcely    changed    since    M.    Esquiros  gave 
,n    admirable   account   of  it   a   generation   ago  in 
rticles    contributed    to    the    "  Revue     des  Deux 
rlondes."    But  much  has  been  done  since  then  in  the 
iray  of  reclamation  and  improving  communications.  Mr. 
Meldrum  describes  the  construction  of  the  North  Sea 
"anal,  to  be  remodelled  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale  at 
ts  outlet,  where  the  great  locks  and  massive  gates  are 
bund  inadequate  to  the  growing  traffic.   He  shows  how 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  have  been  driven  to  go  ahead 
>y  the  rapid  development  of  their  rival  Antwerp,  though 
lolland   must   always   be    heavily   handicapped  by 
)hysical  conditions  and  other  causes.     What  with 
igricultural  depression,  the  decay  of  the  fisheries,  and 
he  competition  with  less  roundabout  routes  to  more 
iccessible  markets,  it  would  seem  that  the  immediate 
>utlook  is  far  from  rosy.    But  the  motto  of  the  Nether- 
ands  is  "  Luctor  et  emergo,"  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
grappling  with  difficulties  and  surmounting  them.  We 
should  add  that  the  title  we  have  given  this  article  is 
doubly  justified  by  the  numerous  reproductions  of  clever 
Dutch  paintings  which  do  great  credit  to  a  cheap  book. 


ALL  SOULS. 

1  Oxford  University  College  Histories  :  All  Souls 
College."  By  C.  Grant  Robertson.  London  : 
F.  E.  Robinson.  1899. 

MR.  ROBERTSON  has  utilised  to  the  full  the  wealth 
of  materials  in  the  College  archives,  and  the 
information  thence  derived  has  been  checked  and  illus- 
trated by  a  wide  acquaintance  with  history  and  literature. 
The  result  is  a  very  valuable  and  attractive  volume, 
which  will  be  welcome  to  Oxonians  and  to  that  large 
public  which  is  interested  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
All  Souls  is  an  unique  institution  ;  it  might  almost  be 
:alled  the  last  of  the  colleges,  for  it  alone  now  per- 
petuates the  original  conception  of  a  college  as  a  home 
af  students.  The  didactic  functions  of  the  modern 
college  have  everywhere  else  almost  destroyed  its 
primitive  character.  By  a  curious  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  Mr.  Robertson  describes,  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley's  great  foundation  escaped  the  common 
fate.  The  college  was  planned  on  a  noble  scale  ;  it  is 
calculated  that  the  founder  spent  on  it  not  less  than 
£150,000  in  the  money  cf  to-day.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  its  fellowships  were  not  worth  much  ;  the 
rapid  succession  of  Fellows  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  proves  how  slightly  they  were  valued. 
The  Reformation  wrecked  the  glorious  chapel  and 
threatened  the  foundation  with  total  ruin  :  but  the 
difficult  crisis  was  tided  over  mainly  by  the  power- 
ful protection  of  the  Visitors,  to  whom  from  first  to 
last  All  Souls  had  owed  much.  The  long  conflict  of 
Warden  Hovenden  is  well  told..  His  pluck  and  persis- 
tence were  beyond  praise.  The  golden  age  of  the  college 
tvas  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
iron  age  the  last.  Warden  Finch's  appointment  was  a 
gross  outrage,  and  his  government  a  protracted  scandal. 
The  college  has  undergone  considerable  modifications 
during  this  century.  Successive  Commissions  have 
dealt  with  its  statutes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
affect  of  their  reforms  has  been  in  the  main  salutary. 
There  are  no  busier  scenes  of  academic  work  than  the 
lecture-rooms  of  All  Souls.  In  becoming  useful  the 
college  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most  attractive  society 


in  Oxford.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
vitality  of  the  collegiate  spirit.  The  Hall  with  its 
beautiful  series  of  painted  windows  and  walls  lined  with 
portraits,  the  Library  with  its  80,000  volumes,  above  all 
the  Chapel,  now,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  example  of 
fifteenth-century  architecture  in  the  University,  are  all 
eloquent  evidences  of  the  devotion  which  All  Souls 
inspires  in  the  latest  generation  of  Fellows.  If  the 
vitality  of  an  institution  be  any  pledge  of  permanence, 
then  this  society,  anomalous  as  it  seems,  may  hope  for 
a  long  continuance  of  its  distinguished  history.  Cer- 
tainly it  never  counted  among  its  members  past  and 
present  a  larger  proportion  of  eminent  men. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  WAR. 

"The  Conduct  of  War."  By  Lieutenant-General  von 
der  Goltz.  Translated  by  Major  G.  F.  Leverson, 
R.E.  (The  Wolseley  series,  edited  by  Captain  W. 
H.  James.)    London  :  Regan  Paul.  1899. 

"  Provisioning  Armies  in  the  Field."  By  Colonel  G.  A. 
Furse,  C.B.    London  :  Clowes.  1899. 

A GOOD  picture  of  war  may  be  got  from 
these  two  works.  The  first  deals  with  the 
strategical  and  tactical  side  of  the  question,  and  the 
second  with  the  scarcely  less  important  topic  of  food. 
Both  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  civilians  and 
soldiers.  To  the  former  they  will  afford  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to  the  latter  a 
useful  introduction  to  deeper  research.  What,  how- 
ever, strikes  one  most  about  "The  Conduct  of  War" 
is  the  concise  way  in  which  facts  and  ideas  are  marshalled 
into  their  proper  places.  Strategical  and  tactical  opera- 
tions too  are  carefully  distinguished.  The  days  when 
great  nations  fought  for  the  mere  love  of  fighting,  or  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  monarchs,  are  past.  Govern- 
ments realise  the  tremendous  responsibilities  they 
incur  in  going  to  war.  Moreover  all  now  recognise 
the  terrible  suffering  war  inflicts,  even  on  victorious 
nations.  Wars  therefore  are  not  entered  upon  in  the 
light  spirit  of  even  thirty  years  ago.  But  when  they 
have  to  be  undertaken  the  first  principle  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  all  available  forces  must  be  collected 
together  for  the  supreme  moment.  A  single  battalion 
may  turn  the  scale.  Considering  that  not  more  than 
40,000  men  can  move  along  the  same  road,  if  all  are  to 
take  part  in  the  battle,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effecting  this  end  are  considerable.  A  larger  number 
of  men  on  the  road  would  prevent  the  tail  of  the  column 
from  reaching  the  field  till  dark,  when  the  battle  would 
be  over.  Napoleon  and  Moltke  stand  out  as  champions 
of  opposite  systems.  The  former,  taking  care  to  conceal 
his  movements,  concentrated  his  troops  before  arriving 
on  the  battlefield,  and  then  dealt  his  enemy  a 
crushing  blow.  The  latter  on  the  other  hand  in  1866 — 
when  time  was  everything  to  the  Prussians — invaded 
Bohemia  in  two  columns,  which  concentrated  only  on 
the  field  of  Sadowa.  It  is  true  that  such  a  plan  lays  the 
columns  open  to  being  beaten  in  detail  ;  but  in  this 
case  there  was  no  such  possibility.  The  chances  for 
and  against  Prussia  had  been  carefully  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  Austria  would 
not  be  able  to  intercept  the  two  armies  with  sufficient 
forces  to  crush  either.  Nevertheless  war  is  uncertain, 
and  small  matters  often  influence  great  events.  Had 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte  been  fought  on  a  winter's  day, 
the  result  might  have  been  very  different.  Night  would 
have  closed  the  scene,  and  enabled  Bazaine  to  strengthen 
his  right.  But  it  was  the  latter's  inactivity  and  German 
alertness  on  the  same  day,  1 5  August,  which  really  sealed 
his  fate.  Where  however  the  concentration  of  armies  is 
concerned,  hours  are  of  importance  ;  and  if  in  a  future 
war,  Germany  allowed  herself  to  be  so  far  outstripped 
by  France  as  to  be  three  days  slower  in  effecting  her 
strategical  deployment,  the  latter  would  gain  an 
immense  moral  as  well  as  material  advantage. 
Though  the  strategical  defensive  alone  cannot  attain 
great  results  the  side  which  takes  the  strategical 
offensive  has  an  arduous  task  before  it.  It  has  no 
time  for  rest  or  recuperation,  a  fact  which  is  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  Prussian  Guards  Corps  losing 
through  various  causes  6,000  men  during  the  fort- 
night's marches  between  St.  Privat  and  Sedan.  In 
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any  case  the  troops  which  fight  the  battles  usually 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  force.  Thus  of 
the  400,000  Frenchmen  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in 
1810,  no  more  than  45,000  reached  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras. 

But  armies  however  good  under  generals  however 
capable  are  powerless  unless  well  fed  ;  and  it  is  all  the 
learning  on  this  subject  which  Colonel  Furse  has  col- 
lected together,  'in  addition  to  details  as  to  the  pro- 
visioning of  troops  in  most  of  the  great  wars  of  modern 
times,  he  has  given  a  short  general  account  of  each 
campaign.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  quoted  so 
largely  from  other  writers,  as  such  a  course  spoils 
smoothness  of  style.  In  300  pages  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  has  been  condensed,  and  the 
author  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  having  presented 
a  somewhat  dry  subject  in  an  extremely  readable  form. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  his  view  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  Prussia  occupied  a  lower  position  in  Europe 
than  at  any  time  during  her  existence  as  a  kingdom. 
Surely  the  lowest  ebb  in  her  fortunes  was  the  period 
between  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
The  story  of  the  French  retreat  from  Moscow  is  well 
told.  The  number  of  foreigners  serving  in  the  Grande 
Armee — many  of  whom  deserted  and  joined  the  Rus- 
sians— no  doubt  increased  the  difficulties  in  maintaining 
discipline.  But  had  the  army  been  trained  in  this 
respect,  and  had  such  provisions  as  there  were  been 
distributed  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  its  horrors  might 
largely  have  been  minimised.  The  pillaging  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  the  advance,  too,  made  the  retreat  still 
more  difficult.  But  the  real  determining  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  disaster  were  Napoleon's  over- 
weening ambition  and  the  intoxication  of  his  success, 
which  clouded  his  wondrous  mind  to  the  stupendous 
difficulties  in  his  path. 


INDUSTRY  AND  THE  STATE. 

"  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History."  By 
George  Townsend  Warner.  London  :  Blackie. 
1899. 

MOST  economical  theories  ar^  simmering  in  the 
melting  pot,  and  amongst  them  is  the  ideal  of 
free  and  unlimited  competition  which  has  been  cast 
there  by  the  rude  hand  of  present-day  facts.  "Just 
when  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  a  volitional 
restriction  of  competition  was  looked  for,"  say  two  up- 
to-date  economists, ' '  and  the  universal  application  of '  the 
rule  of  the  market'  was  confidently  expected,  we  see 
a  wide-spread  revival  of  economic  methods  and  agencies 
over  which  1  The  Wealth  of  Nations  '  was  read  as  a 
funeral  service."  The  aggregation  and  organisation 
of  labour  and  capital  grow  apace,  and  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control  follow  a  little  more 
slowly  perhaps  but  not  less  surely.  We  are  return- 
ing on  our  steps,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  in  theology,  the  sciences,  literature  and  art. 
Mr.  Warner's  able  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
English  industry  and  commerce  makes  it  very  clear 
that  impatience  of  Government  control  and  regulation, 
and  the  theory  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those 
matters  except  to  leave  them  alone,  was  a  passing 
phase  of  thought  which  indeed  did  mischief  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  has  now  lost  all  the  influence  it  ever 
had.  It  did  good  as  destructive  criticism  ;  it  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  particular  system  of  Government 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  known  as  the  mer- 
cantile and  protective  systems  which  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  ceased  to  be,  what  they  were 
in  their  origin,  policies  for  increasing  the  national 
power,  and  had  become  a  ruinous  scramble  of  selfish 
interests.  But  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
its  impotency  became  apparent  and  the  functions  of 
Government  were  immediately  thereupon  asserted  in 
the  passing  of  the  series  of  Factory  Acts.  With 
these  the  nation  got  back  again  into  the  line 
of  its  old  traditions.  The  misery  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  and  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  at 
least  mitigated  if  the  Government  could  have  dealt 
with  it  as  Elizabeth  dealt  with  the  questions  of  the  poor 
and  labour.    Mr.  Warner  notices  the  pathetic  longing 


of  the  wage-earners  of  that  dreadful  period  for  the  o 
Elizabethan  plan  of  a  minimum  wage.   Bui  the  wisdor 
or  otherwise,  of  any  particular  form  of  Governmei 
action  is  not  the  matter  at  issue.    We  may  not  retui 
to  old  methods  which  suited  old  circumstances,  bi 
the  whole  tendency  of  Mr.  Warner's  book  is  to  sho\ 
indisputably  that  Government  cannot  relax  its  care  ovt 
internal  and  external  industry  and  commerce  withoi 
being  false  to  one  of  its  greatest  duties,  and  bringin 
economical  and  social  disaster  upon  its  people.  H 
shows  that  Government  regulation  has  assisted  in  th 
building  up  of  our  industries  both  at  home  and  abroai 
by  doing  for  them  what  individual  traders  cannot  do  fo 
themselves;  and  has  also  "moralised"  them  in  man; 
of  their  operations,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  anarchy 
Happily  politics  and  economics  are  no  longer  separated 
Different  classes  may  have,  different  aims,  but  the  belie 
that  Government  must  act  for  the  nation  in  industria 
concerns  has  become  a  common  principle.    We  can  a 
least  find  satisfaction  in  that  fact  as  a  return  to  a  truei 
theory,    even    while   we   can   only   speculate  as  tc 
what  may  be  the  results.     Some  may  doubt  as  tc 
the  aims,  and  probability  of  success,  of  certain  classes; 
who  seem  to  understand  by  Government  regulation  a 
new  resort  to  protection.  The  tendency  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  employ  legislation  in  regulating  the  conditions 
of  labour  is  less  controversial.    At  least  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  they  are  in  the  tradition  of  their  class.  I 
When  they  were  not  politically  important  they  always! 
looked  to  Parliament  for  aid  in  their  distresses  ;  as  the! 
history  of  the  various  agrarian  and  industrial  revolu-l 
tions   shows.     It  would  be  unfair,  as  Mr.  Warner  I 
suggests,  to  fix  them  now  with  the  particular  pro- 1 
grammes  of  Trades-Union  Congresses  ;  but  their  views  j 
are  undoubtedly  directed  to  an  activity  of  social  legisla- 
tion and  labour  regulation  compared  with  which  "all 
the  minuteness  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  the  past  would 
be  as  nothing  ;  "  and  their  power  in  Parliament  will  be 
used  to  enlarge  rather  than  to  diminish  the  scope  of 
Government  interference  in  industrial  concerns. 


BOOMING  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

"  First  Steps  in  International  Law."  By  Sir  Sherstor* 
Baker,  Bart.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Tri'ibner  &  Co.  1899. 

'"["HERE  is  a  "  boom  "  in  International  law  just  now  r 
-L  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  Venezuela  arbitra-  • 
tion,  the  Peace  Conference,  all  serve  at  any  rate  one 
purpose,  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  relations  of 
States  are  regulated  by  some  rules,  and  probably  this 
further  fact  also  that  the  conscience  of  the  civilised 
world  would  prefer  to  see  those  rules  more  clearly 
defined  and  logically  applied. 

Sir  Sherston  Baker  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
work  of  the  American  General  Halleck:  Halleck,  "old 
trains  "  as  he  was  called  in  the  American  army,  found 
time  in  the  course  of  a  busy  life  to  write  a  treatise  on 
international  law  which  achieved  considerable  reputa- 
tion, possibly  from  the  fact  that  Halleck,  who  was  at 
one  time  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War,  had  something  more  than  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  actual  practice  of  war. 

Sir  Sherston  Bakers  present  work  professes  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  recent  Spanish  war  and  the 
interest  then  shown  by  the  general  public  and  the  com- 
mercial community  in  the  subject ;  and  the  author 
follows  very  closely  in  the  steps  of  Halleck's  book,  for 
which  in  his  capacity  of  editor  he  naturally  has  a  pro- 
found respect.  There  are  twenty-five  chapters  in 
Halleck's  book,  and  twenty-five  chapters  in  the  present 
manual  ;  every  chapter  in  the  latter  has  identically  the 
same  heading  as  in  the  former  ;  the  prefatory  historical 
summary  in  Halleck  of  forty-five  pages  is  boiled  down 
to  thirteen  in  the  manual,  but  precisely  the  same  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  are  followed  in  both,  and  as  to  the 
matter  there  is,  apart  from  some  compression  in  the 
smaller  work,  no  difference  whatever.  Indeed  through- 
out the  book  not  only  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
identical,  but  each  sub-heading  throughout  the  chapters 
of  both  works  is  in  words  absolutely  the  same. 

The  book  has  naturally  the  faults  of  such  a  method 
of  compilation  :  it  reads  like  a  careful  note-book  or 
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abstract  of  a  larger  work.  The  reader  is  oppressed  by 
the  author's  obvious  anxiety  to  include  some  mention  of 
everything-,  while  dread  of  the  publishers  results  in 
excision  of  all  human  interest  from  the  book.  It  is  a 
pity.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  con- 
clusions on  disputed  points,  we  admit  that  the  author 
knows  his  subject  intimately,  his  views  thereon  are 
generally  sound,  and  his  method  of  statement  is  always 
clear  and  well  balanced  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
general  public  for  whom  the  author  caters  will  be  bored 
to  death  long  before  they  have  got  through  a  chapter. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  write  an  elementary  book  on 
a  technical  subject,  especially  if  it  be  intended  for  a 
lay  public,  and  that  is  to  make  jettison  of  any  but  the 
more  important  heads,  but  to  deck  them  with  all  the 
wealth  of  illustration  and  human  interest  possible.  So 
important  a  question  as  the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  dismissed  in  nine  lines.  Considerably  more 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  possible  Greek 
derivation  for  the  word  "pirate."  Apart  from  this 
cardinal  mistake,  the  attempt  to  include  too  much, 
there  is  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the  "  First  Steps." 
All  the  ordinary  topics  are  treated  with  care  and  im- 
partiality :  the  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty,  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  are  all  well  handled. 
Characteristically  we  are  told  that  every  issue  in  the 
Behring  Sea  arbitration  was  given  against  the  United 
States,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  money  compen- 
sation of  which  America  has  not  yet  paid  us  a  penny. 

There  are  occasional  bits  of  loose  writing— the  jus 
gentium  of  the  Romans  was  by  no  means  "simply  a 
civil  law  of  their  own  for  the  purpose  of  war."  "  Most 
of  the  rules  of  international  law  have  no  sanction"  (p.  17) : 
yet  on  the  very  next  page,  "these  rules"  (of  inter- 
national law)  "  are  rules  of  conduct  imposed  by  public 
opinion  and  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions."  The 
subject  of  the  precise  degree  of  obligation  to  be  attached 
to  the  rules  of  international  law  is  a  difficult  one,  it  is 
not  made  clearer  by  asserting  and  denying  its  sanctions 
in  one  and  the  same  breath.  The  index  is  meagre  and 
occasionally  misleading ;  the  only  reference  to  the 
"Alabama  "  in  the  index  is  to  p.  206,  a  paltry  question  of 
false  colours  :  the  real  point  of  the  case  is  discussed  on 
pp.  258-261,  not  referred  to  in  the  index  at  all. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Dominion  of  Dreams."     By  Fiona  Macleod. 
London  :  Constable.  1899. 

""THOSE  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic  tales  of  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod  will  find  in  this  new  collection  of  short 
stories  the  accustomed  supernaturalism  and  mysticism, 
and  the  melancholy  and  futility  which  she  sees  in  life. 
But  for  her  fine  literary  art,  her  work  would  produce 
merely  moral  and  intellectual  depression.  To  most 
readers  for  whom  literary  qualities  are  not  in  themselves 
a  sufficient  delight,  the  substance  of  many  of  these 
stories  will  be  unintelligible,  and  merely  bewildering. 
They  are  remote  from  all  experience  of  ordinary  life 
and  thought,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  their  esotericism 
has  any  value  as  revelation.  In  the  story  of  "The 
Distant  Country"  the  motif  is:  "The  most  dread 
mystery  of  a  love  that  is  overwhelming  is  its  death 
through  its  own  flame."  Granted  the  mystery,  it 
lies  beyond  all  art.  None  could  write  it,  says 
the  author.  A  few  will  understand,  she  says,  which 
we  doubt  ;  but  we  do  agree  that  any  attempt  to 
write  it  will  only  produce  what  she  calls  in  a  fine 
phrase  "  the  phosphorescence  of  emotion."  There  is 
too  much  of  this  in  these  tales  :  the  thought  and  the 
feeling  are  wanting  in  actuality,  they  are  vague  and 
elusive,  and  throw  no  real  light  on  any  problem, 
though  they  often  serve  to  spoil  the  stories  as  stories. 
Miss  Macleod  is  like  some  other  able  women  with  a 
talent  for  writing  ;  she  loves  the  role  of  the  prophetess. 
She  is  not  content  to  tell  beautifully,  as  she  does,  the 
delightful  old  Gaelic  stories  ;  she  must  read  into  them 
a  mysticism  and  a  symbolism  which  confuse  the  simple 
supernaturalism  and  superstition  of  the  Gael.  For- 
tunately, with  the  exception  of  "The  Herdsman,"  the 
mystery  of  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering, 
the  nine  stories  of  the  first  part  are  free  from  the 
Delphic-oracle  affectation  and  are  most  of  them  perfect 


specimens  of  the  conte  fantastique  told  with  the  skill  of 
Hoffmann,  and  with  the  higher  qualities  to  which  he 
can  lay  no  claim.  "  The  Book  of  the  Opal  "  and  "  The 
Wells  of  Peace"  are  specimens  of  the  mostly  unintelli- 
gible second  and  third  parts  ;  but  we  would  except  the 
charming  story  of  "  Enya  of  the  Dark  Eyes,  who  sang 
the  same  song  to  two  men,"  with  fatal  effect.  There, 
are  several  exquisite  lyrics.  One  in  the  story  called 
"Lost"  and  another  in  "The  White  Heron"  haunt 
the  memory. 

"  Ridan  the  Devil,  and  Other  Stories."  By  Louis  Becke. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1899. 

Mr.  Louis  Becke  loses  none  of  his  peculiar  impres- 
sionist grip  of  South  Sea  island  life.  His  latest  collec- 
tion of  stories  is  as  unconventional  as  was  his  earliest. 
They  are  very  slight  stories  :  some  of  them  are  hardly 
stories  at  all,  being  concerned  with  the  merest  incident  in 
the  career  of  the  men  who  elect  to  pass  their  days  as 
pioneers  or  supercargoes  or  estate  managers  under  the 
Southern  Cross.  At  a  time  when  the  Western  Pacific 
presents  the  world  with  new  problems  for  international 
solution,  these  Pacific  tales  have  a  certain  value  apart 
from  their  merits  as  fiction.  They  afford  an  intimate 
and  vivid  insight  into  the  kind  of  white  men  who  exploit 
the  South  Sea  Islands  for  their  own  benefit,  and  of  the 
natives  who  are  the  tools  chiefly  employed.  Human 
nature  is  not  at  its  best  when  embodied  in  European 
overseers  who  regard  aboriginals  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "  Cameroons  medicine  "  en 
evidence  in  Mr.  Becke's  pages.  In  the  Antipodes  bar- 
barism is  often  more  civilised  than  civilisation.  At  the 
same  time  all  South  Sea  islanders  are  not  by  any  means 
injured  innocents.  They  are  at  best  children  of  nature 
who  delight  to  see  their  way  to  cheat  the  white  man. 
Mr.  Becke  extracts  pathos  and  humour  indiscriminately 
from  the  relations  of  the  two  races  who  meet  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific. 

"The  Newspaper  Girl."    By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
London  :  Pearson.  1899. 

Mrs.  Williamson  has  been  exceedingly  well  advised 
to  leave  the  ultra-sensational  vein  alone  and  to  turn  her 
faculty  of  bright  amusing  writing  to  account,  as  she 
has  done  in  the  story  of  the  millionairess  who  became 
a  newspaper  girl.  The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the 
spirit  of  rather  crude  and  reckless  gaiety  that  never 
reaches  a  high  level  as  humour,  but  surprises  one  into 
a  laugh  on  almost  every  page.  Mrs.  Williamson  has. 
a  gay,  unpolished  style  and  a  leaning  towards  the 
absurd  that  is  decidedly  entertaining.  When  the 
heroine  goes  out  to  buy  her  dinner,  she  acquires  "a 
chicken,  which  in  a  nude  state,  and  with  an  air  of 
aggressive  vulgarity,  carried  its  liver  under  its  wing 
after  the  manner  of  a  crush  hat,"  and  so  on.  All  her 
London  experiences  are  happily  described,  from  the 
At  Home  where  she  feels  "like  the  one  sad  beast  in 
the  Ark  who  hadn't  a  mate  "  to  the  tea-party  where  the 
china  runs  short  and  the  hostess  hands  her  a  cup  (from 
the  mantelpiece)  which  contains  a  shoe-button  and  a 
dried  fly,  like  a  "  surprise-packet."  Then  there  are  the 
editorial  interviews — especially  that  with  Mr.  Bland, 
who  wants  a  story  with  "  a  strong  religious  and  bicycling 
interest."  There  is  nothing  in  "  The  Newspaper  Girl  " 
but  fresh  and  irresponsible  triviality — it  is  wholly 
guiltless  of  earnestness  or  ponderous  seriousness. 

"A  Hard  Master.     By  M.  H.  Cornwall-Legh.  Lon- 
don :  Service  and  Paton.  1899. 

There  is  a  certain  interest  in  the  adventures  of  the 
handsome,  half-gipsy  girl,  Lydia  Burton,  first  among 
the  rich  and  cultivated  folk  who  partially  adopt  her, 
and  then  among  the  tents  and  caravans  of  her  own 
people,  but  the  novel  cannot  be  commended.  The  men 
of  the  book  are  not  particularly  virile  specimens  :  that 
is  to  say.  they  are  too  virile,  after  the  wont  of 
masculinity  in  a  woman's  novel.  Few  male  authors 
would  have  chosen  so  forbidding  a  prig  and  bully  as 
Rupert  Fitzjames  for  their  hero,  even  with  the  idea  of 
snowing  him  in  his  true  light  of  self-denying  lover  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  Lydia  herself  is  unsatisfactory  at 
times.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  girl  of  her  type  sub- 
mitting so  meekly  to  the  incredible  brutalities  of  old 
Burton.    The  scene  where  he  attempts  to  burn  out  her 
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eyes  would  be  excruciating  if  we  did  not  feel  so  very 
certain  that  it  never  happened  ;  and  if  we  were  not 
listening,  by  faith  in  all  the  laws  of  fiction,  for  the  foot- 
steps of  the  approaching  lover  and  deliverer.  The  story 
is  wholly  unreal  and  the  denouement  repulsive. 

•"  Selam  :  Sketches  and  Tales  of  Bosnian  Life."  By 
Milena  Mrazovic.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Waugh. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1899. 

These  "  modest  field  flowers,"  as  Mrs.  Waugh  calls 
them,  should  have  been  left  to  blush  unseen  and  to 
keep  their  fragrance  for  their  native  air.  Such  flimsy 
creations  will  have  no  attractions  for  ordinary  novel- 
readers,  while  students  will  search  them  in  vain  for  any 
true  pictures  of  Bosnian  life.  In  fact,  all  the  tales 
seem  to  be  Turkish  except  the  last,  "  A  Bosnian 
Semiramide."  Mrs.  Waugh's  translation  is,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  smooth  and  usually  sound,  though  her 
transliteration  of  Slavonic  words  is  often  defective. 
She  describes  the  Bogumils  as  a  "  race  ;  "  but  the 
only  Bagomils  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  were  the 
followers  of  the  heretic  of  that  name,  whose  doctrines 
spread  from  Bulgaria  into  Western  Europe. 

<<  A  Millionaire's  Daughter."  By  Percy  White.  London: 
Pearson.  1899. 

The  three  hundred  odd  pages  of  "  A  Millionaire's 
Daughter  "  are  occupied  solely  with  the  hesitation  of 
a  hapless  trustee  to  propose  to  his  ward.  Mr.  White 
presumably  meant  to  draw  a  frank  high-spirited  English 
girl.  But  his  grip  of  the  subject  has  been  so  slight 
that  our  interest  in  her  is  practically  nil.  The  whole 
book  is  a  study  of  the  commonplace  with  every  sus- 
picion of  incident  carefully  eliminated.  The  hero  is 
pre-eminently  a  gentleman.  But  as  we  follow  the 
scrupulous  niceties  of  his  demeanour  we  are  tempted 
to  whisper  the  advice  on  which  Aunt  Jane  spent  an 
extra  three-halfpence  in  her  telegram  : — "  Be  a  man  !  " 

"  Shanghaied."  By  Frank  Norris.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.  1899. 
"  Shanghaied"  is  a  skilfully  told  tale  of  shark-fishing 
and  primitive  passion  in  unfrequented  seas.  A  Norse 
girl,  Moran,  of  the  derelict  "  Lady  Lilly,"  and  a 
"shanghaied"  (kidnapped)  'Frisco  exquisite  are  the 
chief  characters,  but  the  breezy  sketch  of  the  roaring 
skipper,  Kitchell,  stands  by  itself  as  one  of  the  best 
things  in  a  book  which  despite  its  undoubted  cleverness 
is  too  reminiscent — in  the  way  that  many  a  popular 
orchestral  selection  is  reminiscent — to  quite  meet  the 
craving  for  novelty  its  author  apparently  set  out  to 
satisfy. 

"The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn."  By  Frank  R. 
Stockton.  London:  Cassell.  1899. 
The  adventures  of  Captain  Horn  are  of  a  distinctly 
exciting  character.  The  reader  maybe  a  little  sceptical 
about  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  but  they  make  very  good  reading  nevertheless. 
Careful  character  analysis  tilted  into  a  riot  of  adventure 
forms  a  new  departure  in  this  class  of  fiction.  But  the 
story  might  have  been  shorter  with  advantage,  while 
the  addition  of  some  unnecessary  chapters  at  the  end 
of  the  book  forces  an  unholy  conviction  upon  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Stockton  was  writing  up  to  a  certain  number 
of  words. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"A  Study  in  Philology."     By  Ernest   Pearson.     London  : 

Kcgan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co. 
"The  Journal  of  Philology,"  Vol.  XXVI.  No.  52.  London: 

Macmillan  and  Co.  ;  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Bowes  ; 

Deighton,  Bell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Ernest  Pearson  in  "A  Study  of  Philology"  has  compiled 
a  number  of  "  polyglot  comparative  vocabularies  ; "  though 
they  are  limited  to  pronouns  and  words  relating  to  such 
universal  notions  as  parentage  and  existence,  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived  arc  ecumenical.  In  fact,  he  has  started 
(in  the  assumption  that  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  there  was  only  one  language  in  the  world,  and  these 
tables,  apparently,  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  corro- 
borating the  account  in  Genesis.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say 
that  neither  the  science  of  philology  nor  Kiblical  scholarship 
is  likely  to  be  advanced  by  suc  h  a  method. 

The  fifty-second  issue  of  "The  Journal  of  Philology"  contains 


an  unusual  number  of  interesting  contributions,  though,  of 
course,  its  appeal  lies  almost  entirely  to  the  experts.  Still,  the 
average  man,  who  has  kept  up  his  Latin  or  Creek  or  Hebrew- 
may  find  pleasure  in  dipping  into  such  articles  as  those  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  Ellis  and  Professor  Postgate,  consisting  mainly 
of  conjectural  emendations  —  an  intellectual  exercise  that 
is  always  most  enjoyable  when  least  restrained  by  manuscript 
evidence.  Of  more  popular  application,  though  even  less  acces- 
sible to  the  general  reader,  is  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook's  disserta- 
tion on  Dan.  iii.  21,  which  he  would  make  to  read  as  follows  : 
"  Then  these  three  were  bound  in  their  mantles,  and  caps,  and 
(other)  garments,  and  were  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 
fiery  furnace."  The  suggested  alteration  has,  it  is  pointed  out, 
a  special  interest  because  it  was  from  the  text  of  the  Authorised 
Version  that  George  Fox  deduced  the  Quaker  doctrine  that  the 
hat  must  not  be  removed  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Amongst  the  other  articles  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  T.  W. 
Allen's  continuation  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Composition  of 
Some  Greek  Manuscripts"  and  Mr.  Bernard  Henderson's  reply 
to  Mr.  Grundy  in  their  controversy  as  to  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Trasimene. 

'•  The  Development  of  Thrift."  By  Mary  Willcox  Brown.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899. 

Recent  legislation  and  legislative  proposals  have  kept  the 
question  of  thrift  in  its  various  aspects  so  prominently  before 
the  public,  that  the  student  of  contemporary  sociology  will  be 
grateful  for  the  publication  of  the  present  handbook.  Within 
the  narrow  compass  of  little  more  than  200  pages  the  authoress 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  such  different  subjects  as  the 
development  of  thrifty  habits  in  the  home,  savings  banks, 
building  societies,  loan  associations,  industrial  insurance,  and 
old  age  pensions.  Much  of  the  ground  covered  in  this  volume 
has  been  previously  explored  by  the  most  eminent  economists, 
but  this  must  in  no  way  be  considered  a  reproach  to  the 
authoress,  whose  chief  endeavour  appears  to  have  been  to 
illustrate  established  theories  by  living  examples  from  the 
industrial  life  of  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of 
England.  She  is  less  successful  where  she  essays  to  be  dog- 
matic, because  the  limitations  of  space  prevent  the  free  use  of 
arguments  necessary  in  defence  of  the  attitude  which  she 
adopts  in  relation  to  several  current  questions  of  economic 
policy.  The  book  being  written  from  the  American  standpoint 
and  primarily  addressed  to  social  workers  in  the  great  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  States,  supports  (what  most  European 
legislators  consider)  the  antiquated  reliance  on  the  ability  of 
the  working  classes  to  provide  by  co-operation  for  times  of 
disability,  as  against  the  growth  of  the  modern  spirit  of  State 
Socialism.  Such  a  note  of  warning  is  not  by  any  means 
superfluous,  but  the  development  of  thrifty  habits  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  judicious  State-aid,  more  especially  if  the 
latter  be  given  where  proof  of  self-help  is  forthcoming.  The 
absence  of  contentious  matter  in  the  chapters  dealing  with 
People's  Banks  and  Mutual  Loan  Associations  renders  them 
all  the  more  valuable  ;  and  the  facts  and  figures  adduced  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  are  full  of. 
instruction  to  all  who  desire  to  assist  in  relieving  the  often 
temporary  embarrassments  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  book  is  well  planned  and  the  style  is  clear  and 
concise. 

"A  History  of  Japanese  Literature."  By  W.  G.  Aston. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1899. 
The  immense  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  intro- 
ducing Japanese  literature  to  English  readers  have  been  fairly 
overcome  by  Mr.  Aston.  His  volume  is  sympathetic,  instructive, 
and  entertaining.  The  influences  of  Chinese  learning  and  the 
Buddhist  faith  are  skilfully  traced  ;  and  the  book  is  specially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  parallels  so  often  suggested  between 
the  England  of  the  East  and  our  own  land,  and  of  the  use  of 
Japan  as  a  background  for  later  English  fiction.  Japanese 
literature  is  shown  to  be  pretty  and  sentimental  rather  than 
brilliant  or  profound.  But  besides  its  arid  wastes  there  are 
pleasant  oases  where  the  literary  wayfarer  may  seek  sure 
refreshment  ;  and  for  much  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  these  oases 
we  are  indebted  to  women  writers.  The  book  will  afford  a 
certain  amount  of  cynical  satisfaction  to  any  patriotic  Chinese 
scholar  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  for  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
intellectual  indebtedness  of  Japan  to  China.  The  folklorist 
will  also  find  the  volume  of  value.  There  are  a  few  curious 
facts  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  recent  developments  under 
European  influence.  For  instance  we  read  that  Mill's 
"Liberty,"  Smiles'  "  Self- Help,"  and  Lytton's  "Ernest  M  il 
t ravers  "  were  among  the  first  translations  from  English  into 
Japanese.  The  adoption  of  the  dairymaid  as  a  type  of  the  new 
woman  will  strike  the  English  reader  as  an  amusing  instance 
of  that  topsy-turveydom  with  which  li^lu  opera  has  made  us 
acquainted.  Good  as  it  is  in  its  way,  however,  this  chapter  is, 
we  think,  the  least  satisfactory  section  of  Mr.  Aston's  history. 

"The  First  Oration  of  Cicero  against  Catiline."  With  Introduc- 
tion, &c,  by  C.  H.  Kcene.    London  :  Blackic.  1899. 

The  scries  to  which  this  little  book  belongs  is  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  Tyrrell.  Mr.  Kcenc  is  himself 
an  alumnus  of  the  silent  sister,  and  now  fills  the  Greek  chair  at 
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"Cork.  As  this  edition  proves,  be  most  certainly  d^vvtros  piv 
oIk  tuTiv,  but  his  notes  are  often  above  the  heads  of  the  "junior 
students''  for  whom  he  has  avowedly  written.  On  page  27,  for 
example,  the  plural  genitive  sui  cdnservandi  is  explained  as  far 
as  concerns  the  sui,  but  it  is  left  to  the  schoolboy  to  infer  by 
logical  process  why  conservaneti  is  not  conservandorum.  Again 
(P-  35)  st'  metuercnt  is  distinguished  from  si  loquatury  but  the 
difference  in  tense  (on  which  the  whole  distinction  depends)  is 
regarded  as  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  even  pointed  out.  In  the 
note  on  fiatres  conscripti  (p.  25)  the  student  is  apparently  sup- 
posed to  know  that  ct  is  omitted  in  certain  formula;,  as  there  is 
not  a  single  word  of  information  or  comment  on  that  subject. 
On  page  22  the  very  important  reference  to  "p  xlvi  "  should  be 
to  "p.  xliv."  But  on  the  whole  the  work  is  very  scholarly  ;  and 
our  chief  complaint  is  that  gentlemen  of  Professor  Keene's 
standing  should  waste  their  time  in  compiling  ephemeral  school- 
books  for  fourth-form  use.  The  market  is  overstocked  already  ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  turn  out 
articles  better  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  school-boy  public  than 
those  produced  by  the  keen  men  of  business  who  manufacture 
and  sell  the  wares  of  the  "  University  Tutorial  ''  brand. 

"  Mayne's  Treatise  on  Damages."  By  John  D.  Mayne  and 
Lumley  Smith.  Sixth  edition.  London  :  Stevens  and 
Haynes.  1899. 

Mr.  Mayne  wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
forty-three  years  ago.  He  now  issues  a  sixth  edition  with  the 
law  brought  down  to  the  present  day  by  himself  and  his 
co-editor  his  Honour  Judge  Lumley  Smith.  When  Mr.  Mayne 
sat  down  to  write  there  was  no  English  book  on  the  subject  of 
damages  except  one  by  Serjeant  Sayer  published  in  1770,  which 
therefore  had  long  been  obsolete.  There  was  the  American 
treatise  of  Professor  Sedgwicke  used  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  more  American  than  English.  It  still  retains  its  position, 
and  has  no  rival  but  Mayne,  and  Mayne  has  been  since  1856 
the  only  purely  English  book  on  its  subject.  It  has  grown  in 
bulk  against  the  wishes  of  its  editors.  At  first  it  contained 
551  pages  ;  it  now  has  615  with  the  inevitable  drawback  of  an 
increase  of  price  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  shillings.  At  this 
time  of  day  and  with  such  a  record  this  is  the  only  unfavour- 
able criticism  that  can  be  made  upon  it.  Those  who  know 
with  what  avidity  every  possible  subject  is  seized  upon  by  legal 
writers  for  their  dissertations  can  only  wonder  at  the  unique 
position  it  holds,  and  its  freedom  from  competition.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  rivalry  is  hopeless.  The  only  book  we 
can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect  is  "  Fearne  on  Contingent 
Remainders  :  "  but  that  is  practically  dead,  while  "  Mayne  "  still 
lives,  and  has  not  a  mark  of  old  age  about  it. 

SOME  ECCLESIASTICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  "  Early  Christian  Doctrine."    By  Leighton  Pullan.  London. 

Rivingtons.  1899. 

2.  "  A  Reported  Change  in  Religion."    By  Onyx.  London. 

1899. 

3.  "  My  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria."    By  F.  H.  Deverell. 

London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  1899. 

4.  "The  Parson's  Handbook."    By  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer. 

London.  1899. 

5.  "A  Gem  of  Orthodoxy."    By  S.  L.  Marsden.  London. 

1899. 

1.  The  Oxford  Church  Text-books  are  the  latest  creatures 
of  the  ardent  didactic  zeal  which  now  stirs  the  theologians  of 
the  "  God-sustaining  University  of  Oxford."  Mr.  Leighton 
Pullan  has  packed  into  a  tiny  volume  of  120  pages  an  astonish- 
ing mass  of  erudition.  In  "Early  Christian  Doctrine" 
Christian  dogma  is  traced,  and,  though  with  extreme  com- 
pression, discussed  frcm  its  "simplest  form  "  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  its  amplest  and  crudest  expression  in  the  "Athan- 
asian "  Creed.  The  famous  "damnatory  clauses"  are  re- 
translated, with  a  view  of  minimising  their  repulsive  severity. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  fifth  century,  to  which  Mr.  Pullan 
rather  too  confidently  refers  the  Creed,  would  have  recognised 
its  own  handiwork  in  this  embarrassed  proposition,  "This  is  the 
Catholic  Faith  :  which  except  a  man  shall  have  believed 
faithfully  and  firmly,  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  safe."  Inciden- 
tally we  learn  that  "  anointing  of  the  sick  "  has  been  "  restored  " 
among  Anglicans.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
authority  this  restoration  has  been  effected.  Julian  is  described 
rather  unhappily  as  a  "dilettante  pagan"  though  he  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  the  pathos  of  his  failure  arises  from  his 
evident  sincerity.  Mr.  Pullan  reveals  the  rigidity  of  his 
orthodoxy  when,  in  stating  the  doctrinal  positions  of  Christians, 
he  omits  all  reference  to  the  non-Episcopalian  churches, 
though  they  include  at  least  one-third  of  modern  Christians  in 
their  membership.  We  wonder  what  readers  are  expected  for 
this  learned  little  work.  It  is  far  too  technical  for  the  general 
body  of  religious  folk  and  far  too  slight  for  students.  Mr. 
Pullan  is  plainly  a  theologian  of  very  considerable  attainments  ; 
we  regret  to  see  him  wasting  himself  on  a  shilling  text-book. 

2.  Bertram  Bevor,  a  well-born  and  well-known  young  English- 
man, travels  in  Italy,  only  picking  up  his  correspondence  at 
intervals.  He  finds  after  ten  days  a  large  pile  of  letters  awaiting 
him,  the  number  and  contents  of  which  are  explained  by  a  note 


n  a  fortnight-old  copy  of  the  "Times"  stating  that  he  had 
"  been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  letters 
—  seventeen  in  number— then  follow,  and  he  adds  one  of  his 
own.  On  this  slight  framework  the  author  hangs  a  readable 
and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  religious  questions  which  the 
"Church  Crisis"  has  forced  into  sudden  prominence.  There 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  original  of  this  por- 
trait • — "  Lord  St.  Dunstan  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  had  been  an  Oxford  friend  of  Bertram  Bevor's.  His 
tender,  passionate,  loyal,  chivalrous,  and  romantic  spirit  would 
have  led  him,  had  he  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  into  the 
Crusades,  or  had  he  lived  in  the  seventeenth  into  the  ranks  of 
that  fine  aristocracy  who  fought  and  died  so  freely  for  the  cause 
of  King  Charles.  Living  when  he  did,  Lord  St.  Dunstan  found 
nothing  more  worthy  of  his  steel  than  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England.  Here  was  a  cause  to  enlist  all 
the  poetry  and  fire  of  his  nature.  He  had  become  one  of  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  powerful  association  whose  objects 
were  to  restore  in  England  all  the  central  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  pre- Reformation  Church,  to  emancipate  the  Church  from 
the  claim  of  the  State  to  exercise  ultimate  control  through  legis- 
lature and  courts  of  law,  and  finally  to  accomplish  the  reunion 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  thus  restored  and  liberated,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Western  Catholic  Church  centred  in  the 
Roman  See."  The  author  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  a 
happy  gift  of  expression.  If  he  veils  himself  under  the  hero, 
then  he  is  a  Balliol  man  whose  Oxford  contemporaries  were 
Lord  Curzon,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge.  His 
sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  he 
writes  almost  with  disgust  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  feels 
drawn  towards  Catholicism  as  well  by  his  emotions  as  by  his 
reason  :  but  the  very  strength  of  the  attraction  provokes 
suspicion.  "  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  virtue  consists 
in  resisting  attraction  and  disregarding  the  reasonings  in  which 
the  attractive  force  clothes  itself.  Is  it  so  in  the  case  of  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Rome?"  So  he 
acquiesces  in  a  tolerant  eclecticism,  and  dreams  of  a  "  new 
harmony"  in  a  distant  future  possibly  centred  in  a  regenerated 
Roman  Church.  Meanwhile  he  has  a  strong  faith  in  the 
reality  of  Divine  guidance  ministered  to  true  souls,  and  aspires 
"  to  a  condition  in  which  he  shall  be  able  to  feel  more  confidence 
in  his  own  spiritual  instincts."  The  book  is  distinctly  worth 
reading. 

3.  Mr.  DeverelPs  is  a  tiresome  and  foolish  volume.  He 
spent  a  month  in  Palestine,  and  kept  a  most  pious  and  con- 
scientious diary  of  his  performances,  including  ample  Scriptural 
references  and  much  unctuous  moralising.  We  gather  that  he 
is  a  Dissenter,  and  perhaps  a  preacher  or  lecturer.  There  is  a 
denunciation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  neglect  of  the  Armenians  ex- 
pressed in  the  best  Exeter  Hall  manner,  and  we  are  favoured 
with  the  farewell  sermon  (it  is  nothing  else)  addressed  to  his 
fellow-travellers  on  the  last  evening  of  the  tour.  Mr.  Deverell 
is  very  contemptuous  of  the  "higher  criticism  ;"  much  interested 
in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  ;  dislikes  racing,  especially 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  very  receptive  of  striking  and  re- 
markable information  confirmatory  of  the  Bible.  One  quotation 
must  be  sufficient.  Having  lapsed  from  his  normal  orthodoxy 
so  far  as  to  express  a  faint  scepticism  as  to  the  alleged  antiquity 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  proceeds: — "Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  expression,  3,500  years  old,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense,  not  as  being  exact,  within  100  or  200  years  ;  but  even  so, 
and  if  the  age  were  put  at  3,300  years,  I  should  still  doubt  its 
correctness.  Not  that  I  am  a  general  doubter  on  such  things  : 
for  I  think  it  possible  that  a  manuscript  of  Moses'  time,  of  all 
or  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  he  left  it,  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered, perhaps  one  written  by  Moses  himself :  even  as  I 
think  it  possible  that  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick, 
once  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  may  be  found,  and  some  of 
Pharaoh's  chariot  wheels  lost  in  the  Red  Sea  recovered."  It 
remains  to  say  that  the  author  was  armed  with  a  camera,  and 
has  garnished  his  book  with  photographs.  These  also  are 
bad. 

4.  Mr.  Dearmer  is  very  positive,  very  definite,  and  very 
defiant.  He  has  clearly  bestowed  much  labour  on  this  little 
volume,  and  he  writes  always  in  deadly  earnest :  but  he  has  no 
grasp  of  the  wider  issues  at  stake  in  contemporary  disputes,  and 
no  sympathy  with  standpoints  other  than  his  own.  His  own 
standpoint  is  sufficiently  expressed,  and  condemned  in  the  pro- 
position that  "  we  are  to  interpret  it  (i.e.  the  Prayer  Book)  in  the 
spirit  of  a  parson  of  the  year  1548,  who  was  conversant  with  the 
old  ceremonial."  In  1548,  the  doctrinal  reformation  had  not 
really  begun,  and  the  ritual  reformation  was  only  beginning. 
Apparently  Mr.  Dearmer  supposes  that  the  drift  and  effect  of 
the  religious  revolution  which  began  in  1  529  and  continued  until 
1661  are  adequately  described  as  "a  simplification  of  cere- 
monial." This  trivial  pedantry  vitiates  the  book  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  its  precise  directions 
may  be  gathered  frcm  the  assertion  that  "the  only  possible 
principle  of  interpretation  [of  the  Prayer  Book]  is  that  no  cere- 
mony is  abolished  for  which  the  ornament  is  directed  to  be  used, 
unless  there  is  authority  of  the  Church  for  abolishing  it."  Else- 
where he  tells  us  that  "  the  duty  of  all  loyal  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  use  the  old  ornaments."  The  minuteness  of 
detail  into  which  he  enters,  and  the  curious  enthusiasm  he 
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NOTES. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  gran* 
of  ^30,000  to  Lord  Kitchener  served  to  emphasise 
three  facts  :  1.  That  the  Radical  party  is  more  hope- 
lessly divided  than  ever.  2.  That  Mr.  John  Morley  is 
mentally  incapacitated  from  ever  leading  any  consider- 
able section  of  that  party.  3.  That  there  is  no  common 
measure  of  money  and  military  merit.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  the  titular  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, expressed  his  opinion  that  the  disentombment  of 
the  Mahdi's  remains  was  "vulgar,"  thus  placing  the  inci- 
dent in  the  category  assigned  to  it  by  Lord  Salisbury  who 
described  the  whole  as  "  a  question  of  taste  "  (the  word 
suggests  an  explanation  of  Lord  Kitchener's  presence  in 
either  House  at  a  State  panegyric  on  himself  and  his 
achievements).  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  it  easiest 
neither  to  speak  nor  vote  ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to  be 
discourteous  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Morley  led  through 
the  lobby  a  small  and  ragged  regiment  of  cranks.  As 
for  Mr.  Morley  himself,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
man  of  his  calibre  as  a  thinker  and  historian  should  be  so 
utterly  lacking  in  all  sense  of  proportion.  He  reminds 
us  of  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Bear  and  his  friend.  The 
bear,  observing  a  fly  on  the  nose  of  his  friend,  took  up 
a  stone,  and  in  his  desire  to  spot  the  fly  smashed  his 
friend's  face. 

It  was  the  first  duty  of  Lord  Kitchener,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four put  it,  to  "cut  the  very  root  of  that  fanatical 
superstition  which  had  been  the  strength  of  Mahdism 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years."  After  consultation  with 
the  Mohammedan  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  Lord 
Kitchener  decided  that  the  Mahdi's  tomb  could  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  a  sort  of  minor  Mecca,  and 
must  therefore  be  broken  up.  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
though  he  got  out  of  his  depth  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Morley's  writings  about  fanaticism,  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  that  Lord  Kitchener  gave  the  order, 
and  took  the  responsibility  for  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion, though  the  latter  was  probably  as  little  to  his 
liking  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Morley.  The  appropriation  of 
the  skull  as  a  trophy  was  unquestionably  a  mistake  ; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  affectation  about 
the  debate,  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we 
happened  upon  the  following  peroration  of  Mr.  Vicary 
Gibbs  :  "  What  happened  to  his  bones  after  this  human 
machine  had  ceased  to  work  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
indifference  to  him  personally,  and  he  was  still  more 
indifferent  as  to  what  happened  to  a  bloody  ruffian  who 


was  now  fortunately  dead."  A  whiff  of  wit  and  common 
sense  is  very  refreshing  sometimes.  The  one  point  which 
no  one  took  is  that  the  sum  of  ^30,000  is  absurdly  in- 
adequate to  support  the  dignity  which  the  Queen  has 
conferred  upon  Lord  Kitchener. 

So  far  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  there  has  been  some 
justification  for  the  fears  of  those  who  said  that  what- 
ever happened  at  the  Peace  Conference  England 
would  come  out  of  it  worse  off  than  she  went  in. 
Already  Great  Britain  has  suffered  an  awkward  snub, 
and  there  may  be  another  coming.  The  No.  2 
Commission  has  begun  by  pronouncing  that  the  Dum- 
Dum  bullet — the  projectile  England  uses  in  that  part 
of  her  Empire  where  she  has  the  most  serious  and 
frequent  occasions  to  fight — is  condemned  by  humanity. 
The  newspapers  make  rather  light  of  this,  and  say 
that  of  course  we  shall  take  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  resolution.  But  if  we  are  going  to  ignore  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference — as  we  must  in  this  case — 
we  were  better  out  of  the  affair  than  in  it.  Having 
performed  this  little  service  for  us,  Commission 
No.  2  is  now  busy  trying  to  apply  the  rules  of  the 
Brussels  Convention  to  maritime  warfare,  which  is  a 
project  we  are  bound  to  resist.  The  defeat  of  the 
proposal  will  give  sentimental  Governments  like  Russia, 
so  tender  to  its  Finns  and  its  famine-stricken  peasants, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  point  out,  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  that  it  is  really  Britain,  with  her  expand- 
ing bullets  and  her  naval  brutality,  that  is  the  obstacle 
to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  there  was  no  brawl  on 
the  boulevards  last  Saturday  night.  The  verdict  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  was  known  by  five  o'clock,  and 
received  with  indifference  and  calm.  No  one  shouted  ; 
no  one  applauded,  and  few  idlers  hovered  about  the 
doors  of  the  "  Libre  Parole,"  where  trouble  always 
begins,  but  soon  dispersed.  In  the  cafes  sociable 
sipping  went  on,  and  mild  games  of  backgammon  and 
dominoes  ;  nor  had  t^carte  players  reason  to  throw 
down  their  cards  and  hasten  to  the  door  to  watch  the 
noisy  progress  of  an  anti-Semitic  mob.  Where  were 
M.  Drumont's  claques  ?  What  had  become  of  the 
"Jeunesse  Royaliste  "  and  its  white  flag?  Worn  out 
and  hoarse  were  they  from  cheering  Marchand  ? 
Under  a  throat  specialist's  care,  in  bed  ?  Nearer  still  : 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honored  where  the  "  Ligue  des 
Patriotes "  is  installed,  learning  their  lesson  for  the 
morrow. 
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It  was  not  to  strike  President  Loubet,  but  merely  to 
clamour  for  his  resignation  and  cheer  Marchand.  But 
the  Commandant  had  been  advised,  ordered  rather,  by 
M.  Krantz,  not  to  appear.;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reason  of  his  absence  had  been  suggested  by  the 
organisers  of  the  demonstration  that  the  more  brutal 
scenes  at  Auteuil  occurred.  To-day  they  are  stale  ; 
everyone  wonders  what  will  happen  at  Longchamps  to- 
morrow. With  characteristic  pluck,  M.  Loubet  has 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  witnessing  the  Grand  Prix  ; 
and  both  sides  are  preparing  a  demonstration.  In  spite 
of  the  severe  measures  that  will  be  taken  to  secure 
order,  we  cannot  think  that  the  afternoon  will  be  free  of 
stirring  features.  Bitter  enemies  will  meet  on  the  field, 
and,  in  all  probability,  attack  one  another  ;  but  however 
grave  the  events  and  consequences  of  to-morrow  may 
be,  we  would  point  out  that  they  will  not  be  the  work 
of  the  people,  who  do  not  go  to  races  but  spend  their 
Sundays  either  in  the  country,  or  in  listening  to  the 
bands  in  the  public  parks. 

Marchand's  discreet  and  modest  bearing  during  his 
short  sojourn  in  Paris,  is  deserving  of  everyone's 
esteem  and  admiration.  He  came  at  a  critical  moment. 
But  in  spite  of  the  exhaustive  praise  of  the  Patriots 
— their  speeches,  their  gifts,  their  banquets — and 
M.  Francois  Coppee's  sickly  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion, the  Commandant  preserved  a  dignified  and 
soldierly  attitude  throughout.  He  was  "dazzled,"  he 
said  ;  and  no  wonder  !  Mobs  howled  until  he  appeared 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Cercle  Militaire,  and  clamoured 
for  a  speech  again  and  again.  Near  by,  MM.  Jules 
Lemaitre  and  Coppee  described  his  heroic  feats  to  an 
enormous  crowd  from  the  windows  of  the  Cafe  de  la 
Paix.  Everyone  cheered.  Everyone  shouted.  Fearing 
further  disturbance,  M.  Krantz  **  advised  "  the  Com- 
mandant not  to  disclose  the  day  and  hour  of  his 
departure.  With  loyal  grace  he  consented,  and  left 
Paris,  without  pomp,  last  Monday.  He  is  expected  to 
return,  however,  in  October. 

Crisis  and  scandal  in  France  afford  a  useful  amnesty 
for  their  chronic  condition  in  Italy,  though  the  evil  is 
crushing  out  every  hope  of  national  prosperity.  Maybe 
the  story  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  of  the  Giolitti  plico 
has  not  the  resounding  importance  of  Panama,  but  it 
betrays  an  atmosphere  of  political  putrefaction  which 
could  not  fail  to  retard  the  development  even  of  a 
robust  nation,  which  Italy  certainly  is  not.  And  the 
disgrace  is  now  to  be  insisted  upon,  for  an  opinion  is 
gradually  forming  that,  all  other  public  men  having 
been  found  wanting,  recourse  may  once  more  be  had  to 
the  discredited  Crispi,  whose  private  haviour  is  even 
lower  than  his  public  incapacity.  Did  we  need  further 
witness,  we  would  point  to  his  recent  conduct  in  the 
Chamber,  and  ask  whether  a  man  who  brandishes  a 
revolver  and  stigmatises  his  political  opponents  as 
"  swine  "  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a 
great  Power.  As  for  the  attempt  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  the  Italian  army  it  is  unlikely  to  find  favour,  for 
though  the  troops  have  not  often  been  successful  the 
individual  soldiers  are  not  unpopular  with  the  people, 
and  the  bersaglieri's  feathers  are  a  source  of  constant 
admiration  to  the  nursemaids. 

H  itherto  few  of  us  have  been  tempted  to  take  Germany 
seriously  as  a  colonial  empire,  but  this  generation's  ex- 
pansion and  a  growing  evidence  of  transpontine  ambi- 
tions foreshadow  rivalries,  perhaps  conflicts  next 
century.  The  serious  aspect  lies  in  the  fact  that  German 
colonies  are  always  acquired,  with  frank  cynicism,  as 
means  to  a  commercial  or  strategic  end.  Such  are 
naturally  more  useful  and  less  burthensome  than  those 
appropriated  in  the  old  wholesale,  indiscriminate  way. 
Whether  the  islands  just  purchased  from  Spain  are 
worth  their  price  is  being  warmly  debated  in  the  Father- 
land, but  we  are  already  satisfied  on  the  subject  by  the 
opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  certainly  owed  no  suit 
and  service  to  sentiment. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
increased  fool  hold  now  obtained  by  Germany  in  the 
Pacific,  to  whose  eventual  dominion  we  attach  import- 
ance.    It  is  also  a  disturbing  reflection  that,  had  we 


been  less  effusive  towards  the  United  States  and 
less  churlish  towards  Spain,  we  might  have  been 
bidden  to  the  bidding.  As  it  was,  the  main  charge 
against  the  Carlists  lay  in  an  unfounded  rumour  that 
they  were  for  bartering  the  Carolines  with  England 
in  return  for  promises  of  support.  And  now  the 
Alfonsists  are  accepting  with  alacrity  the  official 
explanation  that,  the  main  colonies  being  lost,  the 
sorry  remnant  may  as  well  be  cast  off  as  a  useless 
encumbrance.  This  is  to  dot  the  i's  with  a  vengeance  : 
it  sets  forth,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  the  definite, 
final  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  ever  attempting  to 
revive  any  substantial  portion  of  the  old  Spanish 
Empire.  Yet  a  man  of  strength  and  courage  might 
still  hope  to  accomplish  much. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  conflict  has  entered  upon 
a  curious  phase  of  aggressive  armistice.  Each  side 
has  declared  with  emphasis  that  it  has  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  concession,  yet  Graf  Thun  has  continued 
to  dally  with  his  irreconcilable  adversary  during  four 
months,  and  that  adversary  has  continued  to  confer 
with  his  yet  more  irreconcilable  colleagues  at  Budapest. 
Some  profess  to  discern  a  game  of  bluff  in  this,  but 
each  is  really  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  hand,  and 
considerable  "raising"  is  justified.  On  the  question  of 
the  quota  to  be  paid  by  Hungary,  Herr  von  Szell  offers 
better  terms  than  Baron  Banffy  was  prepared  to  con- 
cede, but  many  other  confusing  issues  remain  for  solu- 
tion, chief  among  them  the  renewal  of  commercial 
treaties,  by  which  Hungary  does  not  desire  to  be 
further  bound.  Graf  Thun  is  said  to  meditate  retire- 
ment and  Graf  Manfred  Clary-Aldringen  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor,  but  whatsoever 
Premier  may  hold  the  seals,  he  is  like  to  find  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  dualism  beyond  his 
strength. 

That  the  Tsar  has  been  much  perturbed  by  the 
student  troubles  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Kieff  is  clear 
from  the  unusually  outspoken  terms  in  which  he  has 
censured  the  officials  concerned.  He  expresses  his 
"  grief  and  displeasure  "  at  the  disorders  that  have  taken 
place,  and  declares  that  the  police  "  resorted  to  one 
of  the  extreme  methods  of  acting  upon  a  crowd  " — 
that  is,  flogged  them  through  the  streets  with  loaded 
whips — "  without  any  special  necessity  for  it."  He 
censures  the  professors  and  authorities  for  not  having 
acquired  more  "moral  influence"  over  the  students 
and,  oddly  enough,  charges  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  (whose  incompetence  and  perverse  blunder- 
ing were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair)  to  convey  a 
suitable  reproof  to  the  professors.  The  police  are  then 
informed  that  their  arrangements  were  "  unsuitable  and 
incompetent,"  and  the  students  are  enjoined  to  mend 
their  ways  in  future.  All  of  which  shows  that  His 
Majesty,  as  we  know,  means  well  but  possesses  little 
insight  into  the  character  and  capacity  of  those  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  recent  Anglo- 
Russian  Railway  Agreement  was  drawn  with  such 
needless  brevity.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  the  new  China 
Blue  Book  shows,  proposed  that  a  precise  definition 
of  the  term  "  Yangtse  basin  "  should  be  inserted  ;  but 
for  some  reason  this  was  not  done.  Hence  we  do  not 
accurately  know  what  region  it  is  that  the  Russians 
intend  to  include  within  this  vague  geographical  term. 
As  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  delimit  it  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  our  own  Foreign  Office,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  supplement  the  latest  conven- 
tion by  a  fresh  agreement  on  this  point.  What  is  more 
important  still  is  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
as  to  the  debateable  land,  which  is  neither  Manchuria  nor 
"  Yangtse  Valley,"  but  lies  between  the  two. 

The  Russians  evidently  think  that  the  Northern  China 
provinces  of  Shansi  and  Pechili  are  ear-marked  for 
them,  and  as  we  said  the  other  day,  it  we  are  really  to 
do  what  we  like  in  all  the  vast  central  region,  we  can 
hardly  object  to  this  claim.  The  latest  phase  of  the 
chronic  dispute  over  concessions  at  Peking  is  connected 
with  Shansi.  The  British  Minister  has  informed  the 
Tsung-li-Vamen  that  the  Peking  syndicate  propose  to 
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construct  a  railway  in  this  district,  and  another  in 
Honan  ;  and  the  Russians  have  entered  a  protest.  It 
is  clear  that  they  read  the  Agreement  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested above,  and  we  really  cannot  call  it  unnatural.  If 
we  are  preparing  for  partition,  industrially  or  otherwise, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  so  magnificent  a  territory  as  the  Central  Provinces 
without  allowing  Russia,  in  return,  something  much 
better  worth  having  than  a  slice  of  the  Frozen  North. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  to  a  question  regarding  the 
Anglo-American  Commission  carries  the  matter  no 
farther,  but  the  Foreign  Office  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  put  the  public  in 
possession  of  the  true  facts  regarding  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute.  As  we  indicated  last  week,  the 
comments  from  Washington  were  surely  misleading 
figments  of  the  journalistic  imaginations.  The  delusive 
and  elusive  attitude  of  the  American  negotiators  is  now 
only  too  clear.  Arbitration  is  to  be  permitted  if  we 
first  concede  their  claims  to  everything  of  importance. 
Their  demand  for  a  Commission  of  Arbitrators,  to 
consist  of  three  jurists  on  each  side,  instead  of  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  third  selected  by  those  two,  indi- 
cates a  wish  for  an  impasse  rather  than  a  settle- 
ment. The  Canadian  assertion  that  the  United  States 
claimed  that  all  places  in  the  occupation  of  their  own 
citizens  should  be  admitted  to  be  outside  arbitration  is 
absolutely  correct,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem.  This 
is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  attitude  we  have  assumed 
with  regard  to  Venezuela.  There  we  have  consented 
to  submit  all  disputed  territory  to  arbitration,  however 
clear  we  believe  the  title  of  our  citizens  to  be. 
Naturally  we  negatived  this  suggestion. 

The  "Times,"  which  recently  has  adopted  so  many 
new  ideas,  has  introduced  or  at  any  rate  authorised,  a 
substantial  modification  in  the  status  of  the  Special 
Correspondent.  The  old  convention  with  regard  to 
this  functionary  was  that  he  was  an  independent 
English  gentleman  commissioned  to  supply  impartial 
information  upon  facts  and  public  opinion  in  the  country 
to  which  he  was  appointed.  But  the  most  influential 
of  the  "Times"  correspondents  are  not  Englishmen, 
and  they  make  no  pretence  to  be  impartial.  Mr. 
Smalley,  who  represents  that  journal  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  American,  and  he  has  lately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  exhibition  of  an  ultra-American  zeal  in 
writing  down  the  Canadians  and  weakening  their  case 
in  the  Boundary  Dispute.  In  fact  he  goes  further 
than  the  more  respectable  New  York  journals 
in  his  attack  on  the  Dominion  Government;  and 
he  has  compelled  the  "Times"  itself  to  write  a 
leader  in  which  it  is  solemnly  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Smalley  is  much  too  patriotic  an  American  to  be  trusted 
implicitly  in  this  case.  But  in  spite  of  this  correction 
it  has  gone  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada  that  the  immense  influence  of  the  "  Times  " 
has  been  employed  to  support  American  chicane  and 
sharp  practice  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 

annoys  and  irritates  the  colonists. 
< 

An  Indian  grievance,  never  urged  by  Indians,  is  the 
telegraph  rate.  One  shilling  a  word  from  London  to 
America  and  four  to  Calcutta  is  a  hardship  that  the 
most  elaborate  private  codes  have  failed  to  make 
endurable.  Increase  of  traffic  would  speedily  recoup 
any  loss  in  rates  if  the  reduction  were  large  enough.  To 
be  really  effective  it  should  halve  the  present  charges. 
It  is  a  case  for  heroic  measures,  but  the  cable  com- 
panies have  not  the  spirit  of  heroes  and  demand  a 
Government  guarantee.  A  precedent  for  such  action 
exists  in  the  case  of  Australia.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ments there  undertook  to  indemnify  the  companies  for  a 
much  larger  reduction.  The  action  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  same  direction  calls  for  support  on 
this  side.  As  the  largest  customer  of  the  wires,  its 
right  pocket  will  know  what  its  left  is  doing. 

If  the  new  Viceroy  may  justly  be  charged  with  too 
much  talking,  it  has  been  an  open  secret  that  he  in  his 
turn  found  <  dministrati ve  matters,  as  presented  to  him, 
overlaid  with  too  much  writing.  His  reforms  are  now 
stated  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  to  include  a  measure 
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for  "  muzzling  the  secretariats."  If  this  forcible  phrase 
expresses  an  intention  to  decentralise  the  working  of 
Government  departments  Lord  Curzon  will,  in  theory 
at  least,  have  everyone  with  him  and  will  even  find 
ardent  allies  in  the  muzzled  secretaries.  He  need  not 
go  far  to  make  a  commencement.  Effective  reform 
should  begin  at  the  top.  Those  at  headquarters  must 
be  content  to  know  less  and  trust  more,  before  the  con- 
centration of  all  authority  in  their  hands  can  be  checked. 
No  restriction  of  secretaries'  minutes  will  meet  the  case. 
A  muzzling  reform  confined  to  secretariat  files  will  leave 
the  mischief  where  it  found  it. 

The  campaign  of  intrigue  and  misrepresentation  con- 
tinues in  Morocco,  but  others  besides  ourselves  are 
beginning  to  discover  the  artificiality  of  French  pro- 
fessions. More  encouraging  still,  the  tribesmen  of  the 
whole  Empire  are  realising  the  true  character  and  the 
small  danger  of  the  intended  aggression.  Henceforward 
the  French  explorer,  pretending  a  quasi-geographical 
mission,  will  at  once  be  hurried  back  to  his  frontier  with 
quite  as  much  civility  as  he  has  any  right  to  anticipate, 
and  the  old  amusement  of  inventing  border-troubles, 
suborning  provocative  agents,  and  inviting  loyal  Moors 
to  treacherous  fraternisation  may  not  count  upon 
even  momentary  satisfaction.  The  Moors  are  not  so 
ignorant  of  European  affairs  but  that  they  find  cause 
for  wonder  in  the  zeal  of  France  to  propagate  a 
civilisation  which  she  is  still  unable  to  establish 
among  her  public  men  at  home.  The  main  objection 
to  her  methods  is  that  the  remoter  natives  are  not 
always  able  to  distinguish  at  first  sight  between  one 
white  man  and  another. 

The  Admiralty  are  being  taken  to  task  for  introducing 
a  French  water-tube  boiler  into  the  Navy.  No  doubt 
had  an  equally  good  British  type  of  this  boiler,  suitable 
for  large  vessels,  been  available,  we  should  not  have 
adopted  the  Belleville  pattern.  But  the  critics  go 
further  and  deny  the  advantages  of  this  generator  of 
steam,  declaring  that  it  is  unsafe  and  unreliable.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  used  in  our  mercantile 
marine.  The  conditions,  however,  of  the  two  services 
are  very  different.  If  the  Belleville  boiler  costs  more 
than  the  ordinary  type,  it  has  an  advantage  for  warships 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  speed  can  be  raised  when 
required,  say,  from  ten  to  twenty  knots.  This  in  war- 
time would  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  That  the 
Belleville  boiler  is  perfect  nobody  will  assert,  but  a  fleet 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  an  ideal  steam  generator. 
While  seeking  to  improve  in  every  way  the  water-tube 
boiler  it  must  not  be  abandoned  until  science  has  given 
us  something  better. 

In  view  of  the  lamentable  state  to  which  recruiting 
for  the  army  and  militia  is  reduced,  too  much  attention 
— as  the  Saturday  Review  has  already  pointed  out — 
cannot  be  expended  on  our  colonial  forces.  So  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  there  are  to  be  issued  a  decora- 
tion for  colonial  auxiliary  officers  and  a  long-service 
medal  for  their  men.  The  period  of  service  is  in  each 
case  to  be  twenty  years,  while  service  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  is  to  count  double.  It  will  be  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  various  colonies, 
and  will  tend  still  further  to  weld  their  forces  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant's  Factories  Bill,  which  is  also 
backed  by  two  Tories,  Sir  J.  Stirling  Maxwell  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  must  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
as  a  conveyancer  would  say,  rather  than  as  an  actual 
legislative  proposition.  It  can  go  no  further  this  session. 
There  are  many  suggestions  in  it  we  should  much  like 
to  see  put  into  effect,  notably  one  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  very  many  of  the  evils  of  sweating.  Make  the 
manufacturer  who  gives  out  work  to  be  done  "at 
home  "  responsible  for  the  conditions  of  labour  in  respect 
of  sanitation  in  the  same  way  as  though  the  worker's 
home  were  the  employer's  own  workshop,  and  sweating 
would  probably  cease  altogether.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  the  clause  embodying  this  proposal  had  been 
introduced  as  a  Bill  by  itself.  Progress  in  such  matters 
is  best  made  by  concentration  on  one  specific  point  at  a 
time. 
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Thanks  partly  to  the  energy  of  some  of  the  more 
responsible  Orange  leaders — notably  of  Mr.  William 
Johnston,  M.P. — and  partly  to  the  fact  that  its  streets 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  police  the  rival  mobs  in 
Belfast  were  kept  separate  on  Monday  and  bloodshed 
averted  for  the  present,  but  the  outlook  for  the  summer 
is  not  bright.  A  spirit  has  been  roused  which  even 
Mr.  Johnston  may  be  unable  to  hold  in  check  next 
month  when  the  danger  is  at  its  height  and  when  pro- 
cessions and  excursions  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
rowdy  element  had  three  or  four  months'  enjoyment  in 
baiting  an  unfortunate  "  ritualist"  vicar  and  his  congre- 
gation, and  they  take  it  ill  for  the  police  to  interfere  now 
that  things  are  becoming  lively  and  the  weather  pro- 
pitious. Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  spoke  on  Tuesday  night 
as  if  all  the  danger  were  over,  but  if  he  looks  back  to 
the  report  on  the  riots  of  1886  he  will  see  that  although 
the  first  outbreak  was  quelled  on  June  9  by  the  shooting 
of  seven  rioters  (including  two  women)  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  September  that  the  last  battue  took  place 
in  Divis  Street.  It  takes  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  for  the  rising  generation  to  grow  up  after  an 
orgie  like  that,  and  then  they  too,  never  having  looked 
down  the  barrel  of  a  policeman's  rifle,  long  to  wash  their 
spears. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  had  the  wisdom  up  to  now  to 
avoid  ecclesiastical  controversy  and  has  thereby  gained 
no  small  advantage  over  his  less  circumspect  rival, 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  And  if  in  his  parish-room 
utterances  at  Epsom  he  kept  himself  commendably 
clear  of  the  acridity  of  theological  controversy,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  say  that  he  would  have  done  still  better 
to  have  broken  his  silence  on  the  "crisis"  not  at 
all.  If  you  will  speak  on  an  unpleasant  subject,  you 
ought  to  say  something  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  what 
you  say,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pleasant.  Therefore  no 
one  should  speak  but  under  the  compulsion  of  duty  and 
the  inspiration  of  exceptional  knowledge.  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  too  astute  to  expose  colossal  ignorance  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  in  the  reckless  fashion  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  but  his  escape  lay  in  the  hardly 
more  satisfactory  direction  of  rather  unctuous  platitude. 
We  do  not  want  Lord  Rosebery  to  tell  us  harmony  is 
better  than  divisions  ;  nor  is  there  any  rhetorical  merit 
in  the  invocation  of  the  shade  of  S.  Paul  to  consider  the 
spectacle  of  the  Church  of  this  day. 

We  congratulate  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  Hitherto 
Norwich  has  been  unenviably  known  as  possessing  the 
very  worst  cathedral  organ  and  musical  service  in  Eng- 
land. But  Dr.  Lefroy,  whose  success  in  collecting 
money  for  church  purposes  is  becoming  proverbial,  has, 
we  understand,  raised  the  ^£6,000  necessary  to  remove 
that  reproach,  and  the  last  is  to  become  the  first.  To 
a  single  generous  donor,  the  Dean  and  the  church 
public  are  indebted  for  increasing  this  fund  by  ^1,300, 
so  as  to  enable  an  echo  organ  to  be  added,  the  triforia 
of  the  cathedral  giving  special  structural  facilities  for 
the  erection  of  such  an  instrument.  S.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey  are  the  only  churches  in  England 
with  celestial  organs  at  present.  Norwich  is  a  place  of 
repute  as  a  musical  centre,  and  it  was  quite  time  that 
its  churchmen  put  their  great  cathedral  in  the  leading 
position  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  this  matter  amongst 
provincial  diocesan  centres. 

The  charming  address  given  by  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador before  the  Dante  Society  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  pure  and 
spirited  Italian  eloquence,  but  the  English  title 
given  to  it  in  the  notices  issued  beforehand  was 
distinctly  misleading.  This  his  Excellency  explained 
was  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  subject  of  the 
discourse  would  more  correctly  have  been  described  as 
"  Dante's  views  on  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  in  men 
of  affairs."  He  rightly  pointed  out  that  Dante  reserved 
the  worst  punishments  for  those  whose  crimes  were 
inspired  by  lust  of  gain,  and  that  he  expressed  his  most 
pitiless  contempt  for  those  whose  ideals  were  purely 
material.  He  might  have  added  that  the  study  of 
Dante  accordingly  furnishes  an  excellent  antidote  to  the 
current  idols  of  the  market-place.  The  Poet  Laureate 
who  followed  delivered  an  impassioned  harangue, 
evidently  inspired  by  the  before-mentioned  mistransla- 


tion, to  prove  that  poets  are  frequently  practical  men 
and  good  fathers  and  husbands.  But  surely  this  was 
an  unnecessary  excursus  !  Who  believes  that  all  poets 
are  immoral  any  more  than  that  all  moral  versifiers  are 
poets  ? 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace  did  not  actually  die  when  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
after  clutching  vainly  at  his  glasses  sank  into  his  seat 
a  helpless  wreck,  and  died  a  few  hours  later  in  a  hos- 
pital. It  was  a  tragic  end  to  a  pathetically  unsuccess- 
ful life.  Extraordinary  rhetorical  power  he  possessed, 
for  it  is  no  ordinary  man  who  can  be  successively  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  University  pro- 
fessor, the  editor  of  the  "Scotsman,"  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  journalist,  and  a  practis- 
ing barrister.  Mr.  Wallace's  wit  was  npt  "  Scotch 
wit  ;  "  it  was  "  Sabre-cuts  of  Saxon  speech,"  and  yet 
he  made  no  enemies,  such  was  the  geniality  of  his 
temper.  His  failure,  of  course,  was  due  to  a  want  of 
stability,  and  is  only  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  character  is  an  infinitely  more  important  factor  in 
success  than  brains. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  Cambridge  celebrations  of  Sir 
George  Stokes'  jubilee  did  not  exceed  that  of  their  hero's 
intellectual  powers.  Fifty  years  Lucasian  Professor, 
Sir  George  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  first — Lord 
Kelvin  has  called  him  actually  the  first  of  living  men  of 
science.  "  In  optics  the  teacher  and  guide  of  his  con- 
temporaries," as  Professor  J.  J.  Thompson  described 
him.  Of  such  a  man  Cambridge  does  well  to  be  proud. 
But  scintillate  with  striking  points  as  did  these  celebra- 
tions, surely  the  most  striking  was  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's unique  exhibition  of  moral  courage.  To  him,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  fell  the  task  of  pronouncing 
the  formal  eulogy  on  Sir  George  Stokes,  a  task  which 
the  most  brilliant  of  born  orators  might  find  difficult 
in  such  circumstances  and  in  such  environment.  The 
Duke  had  the  honesty  to  admit  that  it  was  too  much 
for  him  ;  and  announced  that  he  should  take  refuge  in 
a  crib  —  saving  his  moral  rectitude  by  the  open 
avowal.  Thereupon  he  drew  forth  and  read  a  graceful 
panegyric.  Never  did  all  who  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance feel  their  respect  for  the  Duke  so  great — perhaps 
because  most  of  them  would  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  other  public  men. 

We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  violating  the  S.  Paul's 
armistice,  if  we  repeat  a  story  told  by  Hamdi-Bey,  the 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  museums,  containing 
a  very  excellent  moral.  Early  in  the  eighties,  some 
Russian  grand-duke  being  expected  in  Constantinople, 
the  local  authorities  gave  orders  for  the  greater  build- 
ings surrounding  the  At-Meidan  to  be  whitewashed 
in  his  honour.  The  official  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  order  proceeded  in  his  zeal  to  whitewash  the 
bronze  Plataean  column,  when  happily  a  passer-by, 
seeing  what  was  going  on,  rushed  off  and  informed  the 
Director.  Hamdi-Bey,  horrified,  sped  to  the  spot,  and 
preferring  the  column's  green  old  age  to  its  white  new 
coat,  immediately  with  his  own  hand  and  a  sponge, 
hot  water  and  caustic  soda  washed  off  the  sacrilegious 
paint. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  had  recalled 
the  fact  that  this  is  White  Rose  Day,  which  once  upon  a 
time  was  the  occasion  for  widespread  floral  display,  and 
has  commanded  a  lingering  observance,  during  more 
than  two  centuries,  among  those  who  regard  the 
romance  of  a  lost  cause.  The  origin  of  the  emblem  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  worn  by  the  partisans  6i 
James  II.  when  he  was  Duke  of  York,  and  the  white 
cockades  of  the  Forty-five  were  doubtless  a  mere 
adaptation.  Much  of  the  persistency  in  wearing  this 
and  the  oak-leaf  badge  of  Jacobitism  may  have  been 
due  to  the  pains  and  penalties  which  the  authorities 
directed  against  them,  for  the  English  are  an  obstinate 
race  and  their  creeds  have  ever  thriven  under  persecu- 
tion. Though  the  dynastic  issues  of  last  enturv  seem 
strangely  far  away,  it  may  be  that  many  may  still  be 
tempted  to  don  the  old  token,  remembering  its  senti- 
mental associations  with  loyalty,  as  a  religion  for  which 
a  man  might  be  content  to  lay  down  his  lifil. 
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THE  NEW  SITUATION. 

IV  T  R.  CHAMBERLAIN  summed  up  the  result  of 
1*A  the  Bloemfontein  conference  by  informing-  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  "a 
new  situation  had  been  created."  At  first  sight  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have 
allowed  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  go  to  Bloemfontein,  or 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  should  have  consented  to  go, 
without  previously  agreeing  with  Mr.  Kruger  as  to  the 
points  to  be  discussed.  In  important  negotiations 
this  is  almost  invariably  done  ;  and  from  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view  it  may  have  been  a  mistake  to 
dispense  with  the  practice  on  this  occasion.  But 
if  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  it 
has  been  due  to  a  most  honourable  and  praiseworthy 
motive.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  were 
anxious  to  give  Mr.  Kruger  what  we  described  a  fort- 
night ago  as  his  last  chance  ;  and  therefore  the  High 
Commissioner  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going, 
but  went  to  Bloemfontein.  The  result  has  been  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Kruger  has  thrown  away  that  chance,  wan- 
tonly, wilfully,  and  with  every  opportunity  of  deliberation. 
Those  who  know  Sir  Alfred  Milner  can  easily  imagine 
the  patience,  and  the  courtesy,  with  which  he  advanced 
his  proposals,  and  the  steady  desire  to  give  his  adver- 
sary time  to  reflect  which  induced  him  to  prolong  the 
conference  over  Sunday.  But  these  conciliatory  quali- 
ties were  thrown  away  upon  an  opponent  who  came 
with  a  fixed  resolve  to  appear  to  discuss  everything,  but 
in  reality  to  do  nothing.  In  diplomacy  a  strict  limita- 
tion of  purpose  and  belief  is  alwrays  successful — for  a 
time.  Mr.  Kruger's  purpose  is  to  do  nothing,  and  his 
belief  is  that  his  adversary  will  do  nothing.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  successful  ;  but  he  has  got  to  the  end 
of  his  tether. 

The  Bloemfontein  Conference  has  failed  to  settle  any 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal,  or  even  the  bases  on  which  they  might  be 
settled.  But  it  has  been  successful  in  demonstrating 
to  the  States  of  South  Africa  and  Europe  the  insincerity 
and  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Kruger.  We  should  not  write 
this  if  we  thought  Mr.  Kruger  had  tabled  his  proposals 
of  reform  in  good  faith.  It  is  not  because  we  think 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  that  these 
proposals  are  ''wholly  inadequate"  that  we  accuse 
Mr.  Kruger  of  trifling  with  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  peace  of  South  Africa.  The  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  Mr.  Kruger's  proposals  is  a  fair  matter 
for  argument,  and  we  have  never  been  in  favour 
of  forcing  our  own  proposals  hastily  down  the 
throat  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  five  years'  or  a  seven  years'  qualifying 
period  for  the  franchise,  the  form  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  the  number  of  members  in  the  Raad  to 
represent  the  mining  industry,  the  dynamite  monopoly, 
all  these  are  points  which  we  should  be  willing  to 
discuss,  provided  we  are  satisfied  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Kruger  enters  upon  the  discussion  seriously 
and  honestly.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  so,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kruger  tabled  his  programme 
of  reform  in  good  faith.  When  a  man  says,  "  I  propose 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  you 
accept  E,"  which  he  knows  very  well  that  you  will 
not  and  cannot  accept,  he  is  a  dishonest  negotiator, 
and  you  waste  your  time  in  talking  to  him. 
Mr.  Kruger  comes  to  Bloemfontein,  and  produces 
certain  proposals  of  franchise  reform  which  he  says  he 
will  submit  to  the  Raad  subject  to  the  condition  that 
Great  Britain  will  agree  to  submit  "  the  differences 
between  f  ie  two  countries  to  arbitration."  We  suppose 
that  no  moderate  man  would  object  to  the  principle  of 
•ii  v^-_.^',,n  being  applied  to  minor  questions  in  dispute, 
»obable  los'^e  dynamite  monopoly,  or  the  damages  due 
point  out  thatieson  Raid.  But  when  it  comes  to  political 
opera-house  rrration  is  plainly  inadmissible.  Moreover, 
teen  consulted  is  only  applicable  when  the  disputants 
tended  to  set  not  as  to  strength,  obviously,  for 
ne  out-of-the-  not  in  that  sense  the  equal  of  Great 
tonal  opera-hoiequal  as  to  status,  when,  in  other 
w  may  be  con>  Powers  who  submit  to  arbitration  are 
intnot  be  a  slf  one  another.  But  arbitration  between 
an  leh  as  theind  a  paramount  Power,  which  latter 
control,  the  P'  foreign   relations  and   treaties  of  the 
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former,  is  an  impossibility.  Just  think  of  it.  The 
arbitration  between  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  company  has  lasted  nine 
years,  and  is  not  finished  yet.  Imagine  every  time  a 
difference  arose  between  Downing  Street  and  Pretoria 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  London  Convention  the 
whole  politics  of  South  Africa  being  paralysed  for  nine 
years,  while  some  Swiss  or  Italian  arbitrators  were 
turning  the  matter  over  in  their  minds  !  Mr.  Kruger 
knows  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  therefore  we  repeat  that  in  making  his  arbitration 
clause  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  any 
reforms  he  is  simply  trifling,  as  he  has  always  done, 
with  the  cause  of  the  Uitlanders.  It  is  not  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal  that  Mr.  Kruger  wishes  to 
preserve,  but  the  independence  of  the  Boers  in  the 
Transvaal  of  all  the  obligations  of  civilised  government. 

We  do  not  care  to  compare  in  detail  the  proposals  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  with  those  of  Mr.  Kruger,  because, 
until  we  are  convinced  of  the  latter's  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  such  comparisons  are  waste  of 
time.  The  calm  strength  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reference  to 
the  Conference  at  the  banquet  of  the  National  Union 
was  very  statesmanlike  ;  and  there  was  the  right  ring 
of  resolution  in  his  declaration  that  England  would  not 
see  the  rights  of  her  citizens  trampled  in  the  dust.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  has  confidence  in  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  our  demands,  and  there  was  dignity  as  well  as 
power  in  his  conviction  that,  now  that  our  case  is  fairly 
before  the  world,  public  opinion  in  South  Africa, 
irrespective  of  race,  will  take  our  side.  Should  the 
Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  join  with  the  more  enlightened  section  of  the 
Boers  in  supporting  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  proposals,  the 
pressure,  quite  apart  from  all  question  of  physical  force, 
would  be  such  as  not  even  Mr.  Kruger  could  resist. 
But  with  or  without  the  Dutch,  England  has  now  gone 
so  far  that  she  cannot  recede  without  making  sacrifices 
which  she  is  not  accustomed  to  make  to  the  strongest 
European  Power. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  CONSPIRACY. 

IN  our  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Dreyfus  case  last  week, 
we  lingered  in  the  streets,  on  the  boulevards,  by 
the  Pantheon — among  the  manifestations  of  mobs  and 
the  bonfires  of  the  Jeunesse — taking  note  of  the  pulse 
of  Paris  from  the  moment  that  it  began  to  quicken  and 
throb.  To  discover  the  motives  and  passions  re- 
sponsible for  this  agitation,  one  must  turn  away  from 
the  streets  and  the  typical  Parisian — more  the  man  in 
the  street  than  any  domesticated  Londoner — and  ex- 
plore the  coulisses  of  the  War  Office,  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  Church,  and  the  Press  for  the  real 
culprits,  whose  guilty  campaign  against  truth  and 
justice  has  poisoned  the  life  of  the  nation  for  over 
two  years.  These  four  combinations  are  alone  re- 
sponsible for  this  period  of  conspiracy  and  strife.  They 
have  acted  in  collusion  from  the  start  ;  they  scheme 
together  still.  Chastised  by  the  Cour  de  Cassation, 
threatened  with  exposure  by  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam, 
they  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  t^at  their  campaign  is 
doomed.  Their  stubborn  fraternity  in  the  cause  of 
injustice,  their  singular  courage  in  defence  of  fraud, 
their  invincible  fortitude  in  the  face  of  humiliating  ex- 
posure, all  this  solidarity  to  do  evil  is  of  a  character 
that  compels — well,  let  us  say,  the  world's  amazement. 
They  might  still  recognise  their  fault,  deplore  it  ;  an 
indulgent  public  would  lay  it  down  to  excessive  zeal. 
They  would  have  to  lie  low  for  awhile,  and  put  up  with 
the  triumphant  eloquence  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  the 
Dreyfusard  Press ;  but  surely  this  would  be  less 
humiliating  than  the  censure  and  condemnation  of  the 
coming  Conseil  de  Guerre  ?  Still  they  prefer  to  cling  to 
their  crime  ;  vainly  thinking  to  upset  M.  Dupuy  and  his 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  President  Loubet,  by  brawls  (as  at, 
Auteuil),  and  to  replace  them  by  a  president  and  cabinet 
hostile  to  Captain  Dreyfus,  before  his  new  trial  at 
Rennes.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  reasons  of  the 
separate  conspirators  for  their  wilful  continuation  of  so 
infamous  a  campaign,  when  examined  one  by  one, 
appear  clear. 

Vanity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Etat  Major 
it  is  almost  mad  with  the  sense  of  its  dignity  and  pr^ 
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The  Army  it  regards  as  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
power  in  the  State  ;  not  to  be  judged,  not  to  be 
criticised.  To  protect  its  honour,  any  and  every 
sacrifice  should  be  made  ;  and  in  ^this  last  despotic 
principle  lies  the  explanation  of  the  Etat  Major's  refusal 
to  consider  for  one  moment  the  reversal  of  its  sentence, 
be  Captain  Dreyfus  guilty  or  innocent.  When  Colonel 
Picquart  acquainted  General  Gonse  with  his  fears,  the 
last  replied  over  and  over  again  that  "  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  tact."  As 
Colonel  Picquart  became  more  and  more  positive  that 
a  terrible  blunder  had  been 'committed,  General  Gonse 
and  the  rest  of  the  Etat  Major  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  loyal  officer, 
and  dispatched  him  on  a  dangerous  mission 
to  Tunis.  "  The  Honour  of  the  Army  "  is  at  stake, 
they  argued  :  better  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer 
than  the  whole  of  the  General  Staff.  Thus  calming  their 
conscience,  they  sought  for  further  proofs  to  damage 
Captain  Dreyfus  :  and  not  finding  any,  concocted  a  few. 
Forgery  under  the  existing  circumstances  seemed  a 
trifle  :  was  not  the  "  Honour  of  the  Army"  at  stake  ? 
Soon,  fear  came.  Colonel  Henry's  suicide,  M.  Cayai- 
gnac's  resignation,  Esterhazy's  flight,  put  the  Etat 
Major  into  emotion.  Day  by  day  the  "  Honour  of  the 
Army"  was  "insulted."  Had  its  chiefs  only  looked 
ahead,  they  would  have  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to 
stifle  the  truth  any  longer,  how  near  was  the  end,  how 
necessary  a  candid  explanation.  But  the  vanity  of  the 
Etat  Major  is  of  a  singular  sort :  it  is  not  only  the  pride 
that  goes  before  a  fall,  but  that  after  a  fall  boasts  of  it. 
Threatened  with  arrest,  the  generals  hold  their  heads 
high,  viewing,  so  they  say,  the  future  without  emotion, 
without  malice,  without  fear. 

.  The  anti-Dreyfusard  deputies  of  the  Lower  Chamber 
had  even  less  excuse  for  their  campaign  against  the 
Revision.  They  had  not  to  protect  the  "  Honour  of  the 
Army  ;  "  but  no  more  favourable  opportunity  to  insult 
their  opponents  had  presented  itself  since  the  Panama 
affair.  To  call  an  old  enemy  a  traitor  was  a  "  beau 
geste  ;  "  to  be  cheered  and  hailed  as  a  patriot  by 
M.  Millevoye  and  his  paper,  reason,  indeed,  to  rejoice. 
So  obscure  deputies  raised  storms,,  to  obtain  renown  ; 
and  delivered  windy  speeches,  to  be  published  in  the 
'?  Libre  Parole  ;  "  and  finding  themselves  noticed  for  the 
first  time,  grew  more  abusive  every  day,  more  libellous, 
and  more  ridiculously  patriotic.  Others  followed 
their  example  from  sheer  fear.  Were  their  seats 
insecure,  and  their  constituents  given  to  reading  the 
"  Intransigeant "  and  "  Libre  Parole,"  they  made  haste 
to  applaud  and  practise  the  policy  of  MM.  Rochefort 
and  Drumont.  Anti-Semitic,  Catholic,  and  Royalist 
deputies  had  at  last  got  their  opportunity  to  thunder 
and  threaten.  The  first  treated  the  Chamber  to  violent 
discourses  against  the  Jews,  and,  quoting  M.  Drumont, 
declared  that  France  would  soon  be  in  their  power  unless 
the  Government  ordered  their  expulsion.  The  second 
and  last,  always  ready  to  attack  the  Republic,  deplored 
the  weakness  of  the  Cabinet.  Let  it  arrest  anyone  who 
insulted  the  flag,  they  cried  ;  let  it  take  strong  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  this  Semitic  crusade. 

As  for  the  Church,  always  prudent,  she  has  been 
careful  not  to  play  an  open  part  in  the  affair  ;  but 
secretly  and  silently  she  has  sown  hatred  and  harm. 
Allied  with  the  Royalists  to  upset  the  Republic  and  re- 
store a  monarchy  ;  in  sympathy  with  the  anti-Semites 
for  religious  causes ;  firm  supporter  of  the  Army 
because  its  chiefs  are  fervent  Catholics,  she  has  every 
reason  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  three.  |  And 
then  ever  since  the  war  she  has  been  politely 
persecuted  by  the  State.  So  suspiciously  is  she 
regarded,  that  presidents  and  ministers,  through  fear 
of  their  anti-clerical  enemies,  have  been  compelled  to 
worship  in  private;  the  people,  by  no  means  religious, 
receive  their  first  communion,  but  do  not  trouble  the 
priest  again  until  their  death.  Under  royal  rule  the 
Church  would  appear  all-powerful  again  ;  consequently 
she  works  towards  that  end.  She  inspires  the 
"Jcunesse  Royaliste "  to  march  through  the  streets 
with  a  white  flag,  shouting  "  C'est  Gamellc  qu'il  nous 
faut." 

The  campaign  of  the  anti-Dreyfusard  and  anti-Semitic 
^I'ress  is  still  less  pleasant  to  examine.  Wholesale 
cvjjjusc,  of  honourable  men,  foul  libels,  sinister  efforts  to 


shield  crime  and  stifle  truth,  are  the  tactics  we  discover. 
Subsidised  by  the  Etat  Major,  the  policy  of  the 
"Eclair"  and  "Echo  de  Paris"  has  been  to  uphold 
the  "  Honour  of  the  Army  ;"  and  to  do  so,  it  has  not 
hesitated  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  Bench.  A  retired 
magistrate  has  contributed  daily  articles  to  the  second 
full  of  threats  against  the  judges  of  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion :  it  is  refreshing,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  they  have 
had  no  effect.  An  appeal  to  the  country's  patriotism 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  "  Intransigeant,"  made  by 
M.  Rochefort,  with  his  usual  eloquent  insolence 
and  abuse.  No  writer  in  the  French  Press  has  a 
richer  store  of  unflattering  epithets,  but  as  he  uses 
them  all  in  a  column  article  every  day,  they 
have  lost  their  force,  and  pall.  A  brief  survey 
of  his  amazing  career  proves  him  to  be  above 
all  violent  and  perverse.  A  professed  free-thinker,  he 
is  nevertheless  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to 
escape  the  charges  of  inconsistency,  declares  that  his 
campaign  against  them  is  conducted  from  patriotic, 
and  not  religious,  scruples.  But  the  most  sinister 
figure  in  Parisian  journalism  is  M.  Drumont  ;  its  most 
scurrilous  feature,  the  "Libre  Parole."  For  anyone 
who  has  followed  their  odious  career,  to  criticise  them, 
and  keep  indignation  under  control,  is  difficult.  In  his 
youth,  M.  Drumont  was  a  protege  of  a  Jewish  family  : — 
"  My  compliments,  Monsieur,"  said  a  brother  journalist 
to  him  on  the  boulevards  some  time  ago  ;  "  up  to  now 
you  have  eaten  the  bread  of  the  Jews.  It  has  given  you 
an  appetite,  and  now  you  mean  to  eat  them  up  quite 
whole."  Unlike  M.  Rochefort,  M.  Drumont  has  opposed 
the  Revision  from  religious  motives ;  he  is  a  fervent 
Catholic,  and  is  bent  on  restoring  the  power  of  the 
Church.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  his  recent  visit  to 
Marseilles  and  Algiers,  his  gratuitous  distribution  of 
anti-Semitic  books  and  prints,  his  gross  abuse  of  Presi- 
dent Loubet  and  M.  Dupuy,  have  but  one  end  :  to 
please  the  Army  and  the  Church  by  wrecking  the 
Republic  and  bringing  about  the  expulsion  of  his  foes. 
Of  the  same  mind  are  MM.  Millevoye  of  the  "  Patrie," 
Judet  of  the  "  Petit  Journal,"  and  Meyer  of  the 
"  Gaulois."  Neither  space,  nor  inclination,  have  we  to 
linger  any  longer  among  the  black  sheep  of  the  Press  ; 
but  before  leaving  the  subject  altogether,  we  would  pay 
a  tribute  of  admiration  and  esteem  to  its  brighter  and 
more  honourable  members,  who  have  successfully 
supported  a  just  cause  :  MM.  Comply,  of  the 
"  Figaro,"  Clemenceau  and  de  Pressense  of  the 
"Aurore,"  Madame  Severine  of  the  "Fronde,"  and  a 
number  more. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble, 
we  may  gather  that  they  have  not  sprung  from  any 
national  movement  or  national  sentiment  properly  so 
called,  that  would  tend  to  convict  the  French  people  of 
vindictive  passions,  blind  prejudice,  or  indifference  to 
injustice,  but  rather  to  a  conspiracy  against  this 
national  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Etat  Major — 
interested  in  making  its  infallibility  appear  a  condition 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "Honour  of  the 
Army " — and  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Church  and  Press,  taking  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  to  harass  and  discredit  it.  Out- 
side these  scheming  circles,  the  country  is  calm. 
Blind  faith  in  the  Army  has  turned  to  doubt,  and 
among  many,  to  contempt ;  the  people  know  they 
would  be  no  happier  under  military  rule.  They  have 
taken  no  part  in  manifestations.  At  the  time  of  the 
Avenue  Wagram  riots,  and  later,  of  the  boulevard 
brawls,  they  might  be  seen  sitting  sociably  on  their 
doorsteps  a  hundred  yards  away,  indifferent  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  And  in  case  it  is  thought  that  their 
disregard  for  Captain  Dreyfus  and  his  cause  is  cruel 
and  callous,  we  would  point  out  that  theyJhA^by.n 
accustomed   all   their  lives   to  scandals, 


suffered   from   them   too  ;    and   that  tht 


a  mere 
earing  this 


history  has  been  so  troubled,  that  ^ave  been 
them  exhausted  and  languid.  Nor  d(  ^tUnrU-^a 
Parisian  think  that  his  cries  would  hav 


an  obstinate 


importance  and  avail  :  he  would  have^  >r 
— Voila  tout.     Consequences  of  the  .on,u'rv  soerrse 
up  to  now,  he  will  toll  you  with  a  shrug  still  r,eF" 

pair,  are  centred  in  the  commercial  w,,rjn,r  jts  sen' as 
well  as  poor.  Shops  have  sufferei  J"»  for >tels. 
Strangers  telegraph  to  the  last  to  put  oh  ^  joming, 
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"because  they  have  heard  that  Paris  is  not  safe."  Their 
absence  is  bitterly  deplored  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
Palais  Royal ;  the  success  of  the  exhibition  is  threatened. 
But  neither  does  the  man  in  the  street  express  adequately 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  France.  She  will  soon  see, 
has  begun  to  see,  that  her  liberty  is  in  danger,  and  will 
take  strong  measures  to  check  the  power  of  the  army, 
and  send  Generals  Gonse,  de  Boisdeffre,  de  Pellieux, 
and  Mercier  into  retreat. 


ENGLISH  NATIONAL  OPERA. 

INTEREST  in  the  question  of  aNational  English  Opera 
has  been  reawakened  by  a  letter  sent  to  the  press 
during  the  week  by  some  eminent  musicians,  some 
musicians  who  are  not  eminent,  and  certain  gentlemen 
who  are  neither  eminent  nor  musicians.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  have  done  much,  or  indeed  anything,  in  the 
past  to  make  the  public  think  a  national  opera  a 
national  necessity  ;  it  was  only  when  public  opinon  was 
formed  that  they  eagerly  rushed  in  and  petitioned  the 
London  County  Council,  in  more  or  less  general  terms, 
"in  favour  of  a  national  opera."  Still,  they  need  not  be 
grumbled  at  on  that  score  ;  nor  need  they  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  self-constituted  and 
irresponsible  committee.  Their  petition  at  least  brought 
the  question  definitely  before  the  London  County  Council; 
and  now  their  modest  demand  for  ,£180,000,  to  build 
an  opera-house  and  run  it  for  eight  years,  will  enable 
the  British  taxpayer  to  decide  whether  in  his  own 
heart  he  desires  a  national  opera.  Before  discussing 
their  scheme  it  will  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  London  County  Council  considered  the  petition 
"in  favour  of  a  national  opera,"  and  in  the  words  of 
the  letter  just  sent  out : — 

"  After  careful  investigation,  they  [the  London  County 
Council]  have  issued  a  report  in  which  they  state  their 
opinion  that  :  '  The  encouragement  of  the  highest  forms 
of  musical  art  is  greatly  needed  in  London,  and  if 
accorded  wisely,  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  munici- 
pality, it  would  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  results 
to  the  whole  community.'  They  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  '  reserving  a  site  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  central  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  used  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  of  operatic 
music'  Furthermore  they  express  the  opinion  that  : 
'This  is  essentially  a  case  in  which  private  individuals 
might  be  induced  to  assist  public  authorities.  A  scheme 
for  the  endowment  of  national  opera  would,  we  believe, 
commend  itself  to  many  persons  capable  of  providing 
the  requisite  money,  and  if  such  a  scheme  were  carried 
into  practial  effect,  we  think  the  Council  would  then  do 
well  to  co-operate,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permanency  and 
stability  in  the  ultimate  arrangements  which  would  be 
essential  in  order  to  command  success.'  They  add  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  theatre  being  erected  by  private 
enterprise,  or  by  the  Council,  the  terms  of  the  lease 
might  provide  for  the  undertaking  being  carried  on 
upon  the  lines  of  a  national  opera-house,  and  '  the 
Council  might  guarantee  the  capital,  or  enter  into  some 
other  financial  arrangement  with  its  lessees,  which 
would  give  it  a  right  to  see  that  its  conditions  were 
complied  with.' " 

This  is  the  result  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  his 
Academic  friends  chuckle  over,  as  if  the  battle  were 
already  won.  All  that  is  wanted  now,  they  declare,  is 
the  sum  of  ,£180,000.  Unfortunately  their  scheme 
seems  from  every  point  of  view  a  hopelessly  bad  one, 
and  quite  impracticable  into  the  bargain. 

The  proposal  is  to  build  an  opera-house  at  a  cost  of 
;£roo,ooo,  and  to  use  the  remaining  ,£80,000  as  an 
endowment  to  guarantee  the  opera  against  loss  for  a 
term  of  eight  years,  someone  having  "  estimated  "  the 
probable  loss  at  ,£10,000  a  year.  Now  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  to  mention  the  sum  of  ,£100,000  for  an 
opera-house  means  either  that  the  architect  who  has 
been  consulted  is  preposterously  sanguine  or  that  it  is 
intended  to  set  up  a  ridiculously  inadequate  building  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
national  opera-house  in  London  it  must  be  a  building 
that  may  be  compared  with,  say,  the  Paris  opera  ;  it 
must  not  be  a  shabby  affair  at  which  foreign  visitors 
will  laugh  as  they  laugh  at  our  present  national  musical 
institution,  the  Philharmonic  Society.  A  suitable  building 


cannot  be  erected  for  ,£100,000  in  London  ;  in  fact,  it 
we  take  into  account  expensive  stage  machinery  and 
fittings  required  to  perform  opera  as  it  is  performed  at 
Munich,  or  Bayreuth,  or  even  at  Paris,  we  think  it  well 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  five  times  ,£100,000  will 
be  nearer  the  sum  required.  An  ordinary  theatre,  such 
as  our  actor-managers  are  setting  up  every  year,  costs 
at  least  ,£100,000  ;  and  a  National  opera  should  not 
only  be  much  larger  than  an  actor  manager's  theatre, 
and  externally  and  internally  a  much  more  stately 
edifice,  but  must  have  machinery  which  the  actor- 
manager  would  rather  be  without,  and  on  which  alone 
,£100,000  can  easily  be  spent.  Again,  where  is  our 
National  opera-house  to  be  built,  and  who  is  to  pay 
for  the  site  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  site  for 
it  :  it  must  be  in  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  to  be 
built  when  the  County  Council  clears  away  the 
slums  north  of  the  Strand  and  effects  its  "central 
improvement."  The  signatories  to  the  letter  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  L.C.C.  will  give  a  site;  but  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  this  site  should  be  given. 
The  estimated  price  is  ,£1,000,000  sterling.  The 
County  Council  would  not,  and  dare  not  if  it  would, 
give  away  so  huge  a  sum  of  the  ratepayers'  money. 
Moreover,  we  have  read  the  L.C.C.  report  with  care 
and  we  see  no  indication  of  any  willingness  to  give  a  site. 
There  is  indeed  a  deliciously  vague  remark  about 
"reserving"  a  site,  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  Seeing  that  further  on  the  report  speaks  of 
the  L.C.C.  "guaranteeing  the  capital,"  it  would  seem 
to  mean  only  that  a  site  will  be  "  reserved  "  if  someone 
will  pay  for  it — that  the  County  Council  will  place  every 
facility  in  the  purchaser's  way.  No  private  individual 
will  give  ,£1,000,000  for  the  site  ;  and  any  opera-scheme 
would  be  killed  by  a  ground  rent  based  on  a  value  of 
,£1, 000,000.  And  this  means  that  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Co.'s  proposal  is  shown  at  the  outset  to  be  im- 
practicable ;  it  does  not  and  cannot  include  the  building 
of  an  opera-house  in  the  only  worthy  site  available. 
As  for  the  sum  of  ,£10,000  a  year  being  sufficient  to 
cover  loss  and  the  opinion  of  certain  "experts"  that 
the  annual  deficit  would  tend  to  disappear,  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussion.  We  can  only  admire 
the  temerity  of  the  "experts"  and  wonder  who  they 
are.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  a 
single  expert  in  matters  operatic  to  be  found  in  England. 
Do  these  gentry  calculate  the  cost  of  mounting  a  new 
opera,  do  they  know  the  cost  of  a  dragon  for 
"  Siegfried,"  have  they  ever  heard  of  the  cost  per  night 
of  a  first-class  orchestra? 

Even  if  the  reproach  of  impracticability  were  removed 
from  the  Academic  scheme,  there  remains  the  very 
strong  objection  of  the  musical  public  of  London  to  an 
opera  controlled  either  by  Academies  or  by  the  County 
Council.  The  Academic  clique  and  the  County  Council 
each  seems  to  hope  to  get  the  matter  into  its  private 
hands.  "  The  Council  might  .  .  .  enter  into  some 
financial  arrangement  .  .  .  which  would  give  it  a  right 
to  see  that  its  conditions  were  complied  with  " — thus  the 
Council  ;  and  thus  the  Academic  clique — "  the  scheme 
is  to  give  during  the  autumn  and  winter  the  best  operas, 
both  past  and  present,  in  the  language  of  this  country, 
and  interpreted  as  far  as  possible  by  English-speaking 
artists."  Now  we  ought  to  know  enough  by  this  time 
of  the  supreme  talent  of  the  County  Council  for  mis- 
managing any  piece  of  business  to  hope  that  it  may 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  opera.  Neither  do 
we  want  the  Academic  clique,  with  the  colossal 
warning  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  unforgotten,  to 
step  in  and  secure  and  stereotype  renderings  of  familiar 
operas  beneath  the  level  to  which  the  poorest  travelling 
opera-company  can  now  rise.  It  might  be  added  that 
neither  do  we  want  our  National  Opera  to  be  a  sort 
of  trial  theatre  for  pupils  from  the  Guildhall  School  or 
the  Royal  Academy  or  College  of  Music. 

In  fact  we  do  not  in  the  least  want  this  municipal- 
cum-Academic  hole  and  corner  kind  of  opera.  We  do 
want  a  genuine  national  opera,  at  which  all  the  master- 
pieces of  opera  will  be  sung,  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  written,  by  the  best  artists  available,  no 
matter  what  their  nationality  may  be.  We  want  this 
in  the  first  place  ;  in  the  second  we  want  a  national 
opera-house  which  will  not  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
How  are  these  things  to  be  secured  ?    Evidently,  only 
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by  an  effort  of  the  nation,  of  the  Government,  which 
represents  the  nation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
an  elaborate  plan  in  detail,  but  we  do  venture  to  indi- 
cate the  only  lines  on  which  there  is  any  probability  of 
our  getting  what  we  want.  It  is  for  the  Government 
to  vote  (as  it  could)  the  million  to  buy  the  only 
proper  site  ;  and  if  the  Government  did  this,  and  gave 
a  comparatively  small  sum — say  ^10,000  a  year — 
the  rest  would  almost  do  itself.  The  County  Council 
might  reasonably  give  ,£5,000  a  year,  on  the  ground 
that  Londoners,  who  pay  the  rates,  would  have  more 
frequent  access  to  the  opera  than  our  countrymen  who 
come  up  longer  or  shorter  distances  by  rail.  The 
Royal  Family  might  be  willing  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  play  the  patron  of  musical  art  by  giving 
at  least  ^5, 000  a  year.  The  German  Emperor  con- 
tributes more  than  this  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gives 
considerably  more ;  and  we  do  not  think  our  own 
rulers  would  wish  to  be  behind  these.  Wealthy 
millionaires  might  be  allowed  to  put  down  sums  of 
something  like  ^10,000  for  a  box  for  life,  as  has  been 
done  in  New  York.  By  these  and  other  devices  the 
necessary  fund  to  cover  the  inevitable  deficit  on  working 
an  artistically  conducted  opera  might  be  covered. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  summer  season  the  national 
opera,  with  its  permanent  apparatus  of  orchestra, 
chorus  and  ballet,  might  be  let  to  the  Grand  Opera 
Syndicate ;  during  other  months  it  might  be  let  to  other 
venturers,  strictly  on  condition  that  it  should  never 
remain  idle.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we 
have  a  worthy  national  opera.  It  would  not  damage 
other  praiseworthy  schemes.  On  the  contrary,  by 
stimulating  the  common  appetite  for  opera  it  would 
help  them.  If  once  there  were  a  permanent  opera 
started  in  London,  the  larger  provincial  towns  would 
follow  the  example.  In  London  alone  there  might  be 
five  or  six  minor  houses,  all  well  filled  every  night  in 
the  week.  The  national  opera-house  would,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  supply  the  small  houses  with  principal  singers. 
Moreover,  the  national  opera-house  would  serve  as  a 
kind  of  school  of  dancing.  At  present  we  have  no  real 
dancing — no  artistic  dancing — in  England.  Before  the 
works  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Mozart  and  all  the  old  men 
can  be  given  we  must  have  such  a  school ;  a  school  of 
dancing  would  necessarily  have  to  be  commenced  in 
connexion  with  our  national  opera ;  and  it  is  even 
conceivable  that,  at  times  of  the  year  when  no  one 
wanted  opera,  genuine  ballet  performances,  of  a  kind 
quite  unknown  in  England,  might  be  given. 

There  remains  one  final  remark  to  make.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  present  rulers  of  Covent  Garden 
should  oppose  such  a  scheme  as  we  propose.  They 
must  know  that  everyone  in  London  is  tired  of  second- 
rate  performances  at  preposterous  prices.  Further,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  years  until  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  will  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
inevitable  extension  of  the  Covent  Garden  vegetable 
market. 


HALF-TIME  AND  EDUCATION. 

MR.  ROBSON'S  Education  Bill  has  had  a  strange 
eventful  history,  not  of  vicissitude  but  unbroken 
triumph,  from  its  second  reading  to  its  final  passage 
through  committee  on  Wednesday  last.  Never  has  a 
great  social  measure  been  more  independently  treated 
on  its  own  merits,  the  Government  and  party  cross 
currents  more  boldly  ignored,  by  the  House  of  Commons 
than  they  were  in  the  act  of  conscience  by  which  the 
House  declared  that  an  additional  year  of  the  childhood 
of  50,000  children  between  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve 
ought  to  be  restored  to  them.  We  should  have 
confidence  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  delay  legis- 
lation which  is  ultimately  certain,  only  that  nothing  is 
predicable  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  matters  of  this  kind 
after  his  treatment  of  the  Shop  Assistants'  Seats  Bill. 
The  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Robson's  Bill  even 
as  an  Act  would  not  finally  settle  is  whether  the  half-time 
principle  is  in  itself  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
industry  and  of  education,  or  is  so  unhealthy  that 
eventually  it  will  die  out  and  have  only  an  antiquarian 
interest.  It  was  noticeable  and  important  in  the  recent 
debates  that  on  the  whole  the  argument  for  half-time 
was  presented  in  the  guise  of  an  argument  for  a  form 
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of  education  half  literary  half  manual  possessing  greatei 
advantages  than  school  tuition  alone.  We  should  nol 
like  to  describe  as  ignoble  other  arguments  based  on  the 
pecuniary  objections  of  employers  and  parents,  and  even 
on  those  of  the  children  themselves,  but  in  a  sense  easy  to 
appreciate  this  educational  view  was  the  loftiest  put 
forward  by  the  opposition.  Quite  evidently  opponents 
like  Lord  Cranborne  would  not  have  appeared  in  the 
ranks  of  Mr.  Whiteley's  supporters  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  particular  educational  theory  they  hold.  As  for 
Mr.  Whiteley's  own  personal  opposition  it  had  not  the 
dignity  of  any  theory,  except  the  old  millowners'  theory 
to  which  Factory  Acts  and  Education  Acts  have  long 
given  the  coup  de  grace,  that  employers  have  a  right  to 
employ,  and  parents  have  a  right  to  send  into  their 
mills,  raw  young  children,  as  young  as  they  can  be  got, 
to  be  used  in  the  merely  industrial  and  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  adult  parties  to  the  squalid  bargain. 
The  smallness  of  his  minorities  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  combined  facts,  firstly  that  there  are  not  many 
who  believe  on  principle  in  a  method  of  education  whose 
distinctive  feature  consists  in  running  the  school  and 
the  factory  together  tandem  fashion  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
though  they  may  keenly  enough  appreciate  the  educa- 
tive superiority  of  some  more  systematic  form  of 
union  of  the  literary  and  manual  elements  than  exists  at 
present.  Secondly  that  the  old  employer  and  parents' 
tradition  is  gradually  dying  out  :  the  employers  becom- 
ing even  more  rapidly  than  the  parents,  who  have  been 
their  allies,  averse  to  the  employment  of  youthful  hybrid 
workers.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  contentions  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  They  admitted  that  the 
system  is  disappearing  of  itself.  The  Reports  of 
Factory  Inspectors  illustrate  in  detail  the  growing 
impatience  with  half-timers  amongst  manufacturers. 
When  they  are  working  they  ought  to  be  at  school ; 
when  they  are  at  school  they  ought  to  be  working. 
Without  any  educational  theory  the  employers  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  industrially  the  system 
is  a  failure. 

In  this  way  a  conflict  arises  between  the  educational 
theory  which  supports  half-time  primarily  for  its 
intellectual  and  moral  effects,  and  the  growing  indus- 
trial view  against  it.  What  will  be  the  influence  of 
the  theory  upon  the  remnant  of  the  system  which 
remains  after  Mr.  Robson's  bill  ?  We  imagine  these 
educationists  will  insist  in  vain  that  their  scheme 
also  works  for  the  industrial  advantage  of  employers 
in  turning  out  a  class  of  operatives  of  superior 
manual  dexterity  who,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  thirteen,  have  been  trained  partly  in  the 
schools  and  partly  in  the  mills.  Probably  the 
reply  will  be  :  half  time  is  accompanied  with  so 
many  disadvantages  that  what  we  should  now  prefer 
would  be  its  abolition,  but  with  a  lowering  of  the  age 
of  total  exemption  from  school  attendance.  Under  the 
Factory  Acts  employment  at  full  time  upon  attaining  a 
certain  standard  of  education  or  number  of  attendances 
in  each  of  five  years,  may  begin  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Employers  might  prefer  to  give  up  the  year  of  half- 
time  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Robson's 
Bill,  and  adopt  the  latter  year  as  the  age  when  any 
child  might  begin  to  work  full  time.  Something  like 
this  has  already  taken  place  in  France  where  half-time 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist ;  and  in  Germany  too 
children  may  go  into  factories  on  attaining  the  age  of 
thirteen.  But  on  whatever  age  employers  might 
succeed  in  compromising,  their  general  inclination  will 
be  to  have  done  with  half-time.  They  see  it  dis- 
appearing from  amongst  their  rivals  in  trade,  and  their 
tendency  nowadays  is  all  towards  fearing  the  successful 
competition  of  their  rivals'  methods,  and  imitating  them 
under  the  sheer  compulsion  of  self-defence. 

There  remains  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  half- 
time  controversy — the  value  of  the  combination  of 
factory  and  school  work  as  a  principle  of  education  in 
competition  with  an  improved  system  of  purely  school 
education  conducted  up  to  the  period  when  work  must 
begin.  Has  it  sufficient  vitality,  and  is  it  of  such  edu- 
cative influence,  that  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  spite  of 
whatever  industrial  drawbacks  may  accompany  it  ?  The 
root  idea  of  the  advocates  of  half-t'ime  as  an  educational 
theory  is  one  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  ;  that  the 
value  of  education   chiefly  lies    in  its   training  and 
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development  of  the  faculties  which  will  have  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  future  life  of  the  pupil,  in  discipline,  and  the 
cultivation  of  steady  habits  of  application  to  one's  future 
occupation.  They  believe  rightly  that  education  in  our 
elementary  schools  runs  too  much  to  book  subjects,  to 
the  acquiring  of  more  or  less  useful  or  useless  inform- 
ation which  dissipates  itself  without  bearing  directly 
upon  the  character,  or  laying  a  good  foundation  of 
intelligence  for  higher  industrial  teaching.  It  is  not 
impatience  with  educating  workpeople,  but  with  edu- 
cating them  in  the  wrong  way  ;  and  they  maintain  that 
the  conjunction  of  work  in  the  factory  supplies  the 
only  possible  corrective  to  the  defects  of  present  school 
teaching ;  and  is  the  only  way  for  children  to 
learn  to  work  while  their  school  education  is  going  on. 
That  is  precisely  where  we  disagree  ;  but  not  because 
we  minimise  the  importance  of  training  in  manual 
dexterity,  nor  because  we  shudder,  as  some  over- 
sensitive natures  do,  at  the  mention  of  the  factory. 
Though  children  themselves  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  best  for  them,  even  collier  lads  rejoice 
at  leaving  the  school  to  begin  work  in  the  mines. 
They  are  the  only  real  obscurantists  in  education  left 
who  maintain  boldly  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  them.  Factories  are 
not,  and  properly  appointed  schools  are,  the  places 
where  good  all-round  training  should  and  could  be 
given.  The  supporters  of  half-time  may  suppose  they 
are  in  the  line  of  all  sympathisers  with  working  people 
who  are  also  educationists,  from  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau and  earlier,  who  have  contended  for  the  union  of 
handicraft  with  literary  education.  But  children's  work 
in  factories,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of 
punctuality,  regulation  and  order  there  imposed  upon 
them,  is  drudgery  and  not  education  in^handicraft.  It 
is  too  often  merely  the  monotonous  performance  of 
a  stupefying  task.  In  these  days  of  machinery 
much  of  the  work  of  the  adult  operative  is  not 
more  stimulating  to  the  man's  faculties.  In  all  occupa- 
tions, indeed,  mere  professional  education  has  always 
been  considered  narrowing,  and  not  desirable  to  be 
entered  upon  too  young.  The  higher  classes  secure 
their  children  against  this  danger  by  public  school  and 
university  education.  Surely  the  object  of  those  who 
really  wish  to  see  a  good  foundation  of  training  laid  for 
the  children  of  working  people,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  their  position  allow,  is  to  aim  at  introducing 
the  moral  methods  and  humanistic  training  of  the 
public  schools.  There  neither  cramming  with  informa- 
tion, nor  half-time  teaching  of  the  scholar's  future  pro- 
fession, is  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  The  development 
of  character  is  the  object  of  all  the  teaching,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  strength  and  graces  of  the  body,  the 
discipline,  self-control,  and  intelligence  which  are  the 
accompaniments  of  well-organised  physical  exercises 
and  games,  all  under  the  direction  and  permeated  by 
the  influence  of  a  body  of  masters  who  produce  their 
greatest  effects  by  being  gentlemen  and  not  encyclo- 
paedias of  knowledge  acquired  for  examination  purposes. 
That  ideal  can  be  realised  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  present  in  our  elementary  schools.  It 
would  be  more  economical  on  the  literary  side  than  the 
wasteful  half-time  system,  and  it  would  accomplish 
much  more  effectually  the  practical  object  of  turning 
out  children  capable  by  real  education  of  becoming 
accomplished  workmen. 


THE  ROAD. 

'"PHE  period  of  the  Crimean  war  may  be  said  to  have 
bisected  the  history  of  driving  clubs.  That  ex- 
clusive and  merry  body  the  Bensington  Driving  Club — 
not  the  Bedfont  as  some  have  it,  nor  the  Beaufort  as 
others  have  translated  the  famous  initials  B.  D.  C. — 
outlived  its  smaller  rivals  the  Four  Horse  and  Richmond 
Clubs,  but  died  about  1854.  Some  five  years  later  arose 
our  Four-in-Hand  Driving  Club,  twenty-seven  of  whose 
members  turned  out  on  Wednesday  last,  and  before 
twenty  years  had  passed  the  less  exclusive  Coaching 
Club  came  into  existence  and  is  still  flourishing.  Be- 
tween the  old  clubs  and  the  new  there  is  this  difference. 
The  old  school  not  only  belonged  to  a  club,  but  they 
drove  stage  coaches  as  often  as  they  could,  whereas 


the  clubmen  of  to-day  leave  the  modern  stage  coaches 
severely  alone,  at  least  the  majority  do.  The  Earl  of 
Ancaster,  it  is  true,  has  been  seen  at  work  on  the  Dork- 
ing road  ;  Captain  Spicer  is  this  season  a  partner  in  the 
Brighton  Nimrod  coach — as  smartly  turned  out  as  any 
coach  of  olden  times  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Hargreaves  ran  on 
the  Portsmouth  road  ;  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  was 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  Brighton  road  in  1866  as 
he  had  nursed  it  to  the  last  with  George  Clark. 
The  Duke  of  Fife  when  Lord  Macduff  was  a 
partner  in  the  Dorking  coach,  Mr.  Phipps  ran  the 
Sportsman,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  instances  but 
not  many,  for  the  men  of  position  of  to-day  prefer  to 
keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and  to  drive  to  Hurling- 
ham,  Barn  Elms  and  the  races  on  their  own  drags. 

When  stage  coaching  was  revived  in  1866  it  was  quite 
a  craze  with  those  who  could  drive,  and  men  of  the 
highest  social  position  took  to  running  well-appointed 
coaches  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Charles  Lawrie, 
"Cherry"  Angell,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  his 
racing  jacket ;  Mr.  Chandos  Pole  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Chandos  Pole  Gell,  "  Handsome"  Meek,  Colonel  Stracey 
Clitherow,  Lord  Kenlis,  Lord  Bective,  Sir  Henry  de 
Bathe,  Colonel  Withington,  Lord  Norreys,  Colonel 
Tyrwhitt,  and  Captain  Cooper  are  only  a  few  of  the 
good  men  who  set  coaching  on  its  legs  again.  The 
time,  however,  came  when  one  by  one  they  deserted  the 
road,  and  their  places  were  not  taken  by  those  of  like 
social  position.  To  some  it  may  sound  snobbish  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  social  status  of  a  coach  proprietor ; 
but  it  is  fashionable  patronage  which  makes  an  amuse- 
ment popular.  Neither  trotting  nor  pony  racing  has  been 
taken  up  in  England  by  the  same  class  of  people  as 
patronise  the  Turf,  with  the  result  that  both  are  in  the 
cold  shade  of  neglect  and  likely  to  remain 
there.  Little  by  little  the  stage  coaches  came 
into  the  hands  of  horse-dealers  and  jobmasters 
-^it  was  the  late  James  Selby  and  Major 
Dixon  who  first  set  on  foot  the  subscription  coach  as 
we  now  know  it,  and  on  the  whole  they  did  a  good 
deal  of  harm  to  the  institution  known  as  "the  road." 
That  this  was  so  is  an  undoubted  fact,  thougb  it  need 
not  have  been  the  necessary  result,  for  in  olden  times 
the  best  of  amateurs  were  willing  enough  to  support 
coaches  run  by  professionals  ;  then  they  were  run  by 
no  one  else,  for  the  amateurs  never  troubled  them- 
selves with  the  details  of  coach-owning  until  they  had 
to  do  it  for  a  living,  in  truth  they  were  broken  down 
gentlemen  before  they  became  coachmen  or  quasi- 
proprietors. 

Unfortunately  a  certain  slanginess  overtook  stage 
coaching  when  its  best  supporters  had  forsaken  it.  A 
certain  number  of  subscribers  were  men  whose  money 
was  their  chief  recommendation,  and  the  few  of  the 
road's  old  patrons  who  took  an  occasional  journey  by 
coach  just  to  see  how  things  were  getting  on  fled 
away  never  to  return  when  they  had  seen.  The 
strictest  punctuality  was  always  a  cardinal  virtue 
of  the  coachman  professional  or  amateur,  and  in  older 
days  the  sound  of  "Oh  dear!  What  can  the 
matter  be  ? "  played  by  the  guard  of  some  coach — 
which  was  in  the  language  of  the  road  "  up  to  time," 
was  a  chaffing  reproach  to  someone  who  had  lost  time 
by  the  way.  No  less  particular  were  the  promoters  of 
the  coaching  revival  ;  but  of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  disregard  of  time  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. No  one,  for  example,  ever  knew  Mr.  Shool- 
bred  during  all  the  years  he  held  the  Guildford  road 
to  be  one  minute  late  at  either  end  ;  while  the  Brighton 
Comet  under  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  friends  was  in- 
variably punctual,  and  there  are  sundry  other  coaches 
which  are  not  offenders.  The  usual  reason  of  un- 
punctuality  is  not  to  be  the  less  regretted  than  the 
unpunctuality  itself — the  time  wasted  at  the  places 
where  the  horses  are  changed.  Coaches  ussd  more  or 
less  for  advertising  purposes,  again,  have  done  no  good 
to  the  road,  while  one  or  two  other  matters  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  have  alienated  patronage  which 
in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  forthcoming. 
This  year,  however,  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place.  Captain  Spicer,  after  having  run  his  coach  in 
Wiltshire  for  a  while,  has,  in  conjunction  with  Captain 
Hamilton,  taken  over  the  Brighton  road,  which  is  now 
worked  in  a  business-like  manner  and  with  every  atten- 
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tion  to  detail.  Quick  changes  and  strict  time  are  the 
rule,  while  the  Comet  under  Captain  Steeds  which  runs 
to  Brighton  on  the  days  on  which  the  Nimrod  runs  up  is 
also  run  on  proper  lines,  and  people  are  ready  enough  to 
travel  by  either.  These  and  one  or  two  other  coaches 
have  set  an  example  which  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
prietors have  felt  bound  to  follow,  so  matters  are  looking 
up.  The  road  is  now  of  course  but  a  business  of 
pleasure,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  pity  were  stage 
coaching  even  in  its  modern  form  to  fall  into  abeyance. 
People  who  go  abroad  or  make  long  trips  in  search 
of  scenery  have  no  idea  of  what  there  is  to  see  within 
a  radius  of  five  and  twenty  miles  round  London,  for 
although  the  metropolis  and  all  provincial  towns  are 
increasing  enormously,  there  are  still  spots  exempt 
from  building  operations.  It  would,  too,  be  a  matter  for 
regret  if  like  the  varnishing  of  violins  on  the  old  recipe, 
the  driving  of  four  horses  in  coachmanlike  style  should 
become  a  lost  art,  as  it  probably  would  be  were  the 
commercial  side  of  the  road  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Some 
of  the  old  coachmen  have  lived  long  enough  to  impart 
to  younger  men  the  niceties  of  their  art,  and  these  again 
hand  on  the  old  traditions  to  their  disciples,  and  teach 
them  to  avoid  those  "  ungainly  clawings  "  which  were 
not  unknown  even  in  the  old  days. 


THE  MARVEL  OF  GUIPUZCOA.* 

REMOTE  from  railways  and  townships,  nestling  in 
a  green  valley  of  the  Spanish  Basques,  a  calm 
and  majestic  sanctuary  invites  the  homage  of  every 
traveller  who  has  had  his  fill  of  humdrum  sights.  It  is 
the  Santa  Casa  de  Loyola,  acclaimed  as  "the  Marvel 
of  Guipuzcoa,"  where  the  dread  Society  of  Jesus  has 
maintained  during  two  centuries  a  living  monument  at 
the  birthplace  of  S.  Ignatius.  Here  is  the  heart 
whose  subtle  influences,  pulsing  throughout  the  world, 
have  shaken  kings  upon  their  thrones,  electrified  nations, 
and  arrested  the  course  of  triumphant  armies.  Well 
may  it  attract  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
inspire  miraculous  legends,  and  acquire  a  sanctity  sur- 
passed by  few  of  the  most  hallowed  shrines.  Each 
year,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  vast  concourse  is  at- 
tracted in  pilgrimage  by  the  celebration  of  the  Saint's 
day,  and  at  other  seasons  a  steady  stream,  alike  of 
idlers  and  devotees,  bears  witness  to  the  fascination 
which  the  Jesuit's  atmosphere  of  mystery  has  always 
exercised  upon  mankind.  Probably  the  most  famous 
assemblage  in  the  recent  history  of  Loyola  was  that 
which  attended  the  election,  a  few  years  since,  of  a 
new  General  of  the  Society.  Known  as  "the  black 
Pope,"  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  important  personage 
than  the  white  Pontiff  of  the  Vatican,  inspiring  greater 
dread  and  wielding  a  wider  influence  throughout 
Christendom.  He  commands  a  capital  larger  than  that 
of  many  prosperous  States  and  devotes  it  all  to  the 
perfection  of  the  infinite  ramifications  of  all  the  multi- 
farious schemes  which  tend  to  the  glorification  of  the 
subtle  society. 

The  last  halting-place  before  Loyola  is  Azpeitia,  a 
busy  townlet  whose  whitewashed  houses  and  repeated 
rows  of  balconies,  typical  Basque  homes,  recall  in  a  far- 
off  way  the  prim  chalets  of  Helvetia.  Here  in  the 
summer-time  an  army  of  shoemakers  seems  incessantly 
at  work,  crouching  outside  every  door,  each  the  replica  of 
his  neighbour  in  dress  and  racial  type.  Beside  him  is  a 
mound  of  material,  and  he  stitches  feverishly  at  the 
rough  sheepskin  sandal,  which  has  been  worn  in  Gui- 
puzcoa beyond  the  memory  of  Basque  and  which 
adheres,  it  is  said,  to  a  Roman  pattern.  Soon,  amid  a 
cloud  of  dust,  the  inn  at  Loyola  is  reached,  an  immense 
and  venerable  pile  breathing  a  monastic  atmosphere, 
and  reflecting  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  House  hard  by. 
On  every  wall  are  pious  images  with  conspicuous 
placards  to  interdict  profanity.  The  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nificence is  imposing,  with  broad  halls  and  long  re- 
echoing vaultlikc  corridors.  The  bedrooms,  too,  are 
large  and  severe,  glistening  from  constant  coats  of 
whitewash,  and  adorned  with  many  emblems  of  the 
faith.     All   night   long  the   bells   of  the  adjoining 
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monastery  peal  through  the  clear  air  and  remind  the 
wakeful  traveller  of  the  perennial  orisons  around  him. 

As  with  a  bright  jewel  in  a  glorious  setting,  the  marvels 
of  the  monastery  are  heightened  by  its  site.  Walled  in 
by  precipitous  mountains,  which  seem  to  bar  the  rude 
gaze  of  the  outer  world,  standing  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
valley,  an  oasis  amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  Loyola 
inspires  by  the  majesty  of  its  seclusion  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  repose.  Before  it  are  beds  of  brilliant 
flowers  and  rows  of  quince  trees  ;  and  the  sense  of 
security  is  made  emphatic  by  the  absence  of  hedges, 
fences,  gates,  or  any  other  enclosure.  The  monastery 
was  built  as  an  envelope  and  shield  for  the  Holy  House, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Saint  and  the  ancestral 
manor  of  his  race.  This  is  the  real  object  of  pilgrimage 
as  well  as  of  the  care  and  veneration  of  the  resident 
Jesuits.  It  is  a  lofty  edifice  of  time-worn  red  brick,  a 
type  of  the  feudal  castles  of  Guipuzcoa,  with  the  first 
story  higher  than  the  other  two  together,  presenting  a 
fantastic  shape  which  suggests  a  petrified  haystack. 
On  the  upper  floor  we  find  that  the  chamber  of  the 
Saint  has  now  been  turned  into  a  chapel.  It  is  an  old 
room,  with  a  low  ceiling,  and  in  his  day  was  doubtless  of 
soldierly  simplicity  ;  now  it  is  gay  with  rich  red  brocades 
and  full  of  priceless  ornaments.  Chief  among  the  relics 
are  a  finger  of  S.  Ignatius,  treasured  in  a  reliquary 
upon  the  breast  of  his  statue,  and  the  chalice  used  at 
the  first  mass  of  S.  Francis  Borgia,  a  kinsman  of  the 
bad  Borgias  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  con- 
verts of  Loyola.  The  other  rooms  also  are  nearly  all 
dedicated  to  sacred  service  ;  lamps  and  incense  are 
burning  everywhere  by  night  and  day  ;  even  the  little 
stables  have  been  enriched  with  altars  and  gilded 
carvings. 

The  adjoining  monastery  and  churches  seem  modern 
in  comparison,  but  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  is 
imposing  with  its  long  rows  of  marble  steps,  marble 
lions,  balustrades,  and  the  statue  of  the  founder  in  the 
centre,  while  the  stately  dome  seems  an  echo  of  the 
majesty  of  Rome.  The  chapel  is  perhaps  oppressive 
with  its  heavy  black  marbles  and  profuse  gilding,  but 
satisfies  Spanish  ecclesiastical  taste.  The  left  wing  of 
the  building  has  been  left  unfinished  and  thus  bears 
testimony  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  Charles  III. 
when  they  were  engaged  upon  its  construction.  On 
the  right  wing  is  the  college  with  a  fine  old  staircase 
flanked  by  statues  of  the  saints. 

Among  the  chief  charms  of  Loyola  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who 
have  all  their  traditional  charm  with  none  of  their 
traditional  inspiration  of  mistrust.  And  many  old 
prejudices  are  swept  away  by  the  sight  of  the^  merry, 
babbling  boys,  whose  shrill  voices  and  high  spirits  are 
not  muffled  by  any  moroseness  of  the  atmosphere  or 
any  terror  of  their  mysterious  masters.  We  are  made 
welcome  at  once  and  conducted  with  all  affability 
through  a  very  labyrinth  of  corridors,  where  novices 
rarely  fail  to  lose  themselves.  The  endless  white 
passages,  stretching  away  in  every  direction  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  bring  home  to  us  the  austerity  of  the 
rule  more  vividly  than  volumes,  and  the  names  of  the 
fathers,  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilised  globe, 
inscribed  upon  the  doors  of  the  successive  cells,  pro- 
claim and  impress  the  catholicity  of  this  stupendous 
organisation. 

Marvellous  indeed  and  incomparable  is  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  a  standing  miracle  of  human  nature,  establish- 
ing the  militant  saintship  of  Ignatius  more  convincingly 
than  any  Roman  form  of  canonisation.  Where  else 
may  men  of  genius  and  action  be  moulded  to  minute 
mechanical  subjection  even  for  the  loftiest  purposes  ? 
In  other  spheres  the  greater  the  zeal  the  greater 
generally  is  the  ambition  to  reap  the  fruits  thereof. 
Here  none  cherishes  any  ambition  save  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Society ;  though  all  are  volun- 
teers, yet  do  they  welcome  a  discipline  beside 
which  the  Prussian  army  were  anarchical  ;  boundless 
in  his  devotion,  each  is  eager  to  offer  up  not  only 
life  and  soul  and  strength,  but,  hardest  of  all,  an 
infinitely  cultivated  mind  to  be  used  as  pawns  in 
the  game  of  a  corporation.  Self-sacrifice  splendid  in 
its  danger.  Well  may  we  place  Ignatius  among 
the  most  interesting  figures  in  history.  The  very 
essence  of  his  age,  yet  how  supremely  he  soared  above- 
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it.  As  a  young  cavalier,  he  was  the  flower  of  his  flock, 
fearless  and  reproachless  beyond  his  peers,  who  all 
were  brave  and  true.  See  him  at  the  Castle,  now  Holy 
House,  of  Loyola,  punctilious  about  his  armour  and  his 
doublets  as  about  his  code  of  honour  ;  gay  and  charm- 
ing with  all  ladies,  but  "  most  perfect  gentile  knight  " 
of  one,  whose  badge  he  bore  ;  lightly  burthened  by 
schooling,  as  became  a  man  of  action,  but  clever  and 
sentimental  enough  to  appreciate  "  Amadis  of  Gaul." 
See  him  in  the  headlong  charge  which  relegated  him 
to  a  sick-bed  in  his  own  upper  chamber  at  the  Castle, 
healing  his  soul  while  the  surgeons  experimented  with 
his  wounded  body.  "Thorough"  was  his  motto  no 
less  than  that  of  our  Strafford,  and  he  entered  upon 
religion  with  all  the  wild  zeal  of  a  convert, — with  all  the 
romance  of  his  time  and  of  his  late  profession.  He 
was  for  setting  out  at  once  for  Jerusalem  upon  his 
poor  lame  feet ;  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  Moor 
over  the  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  would 
have  killed  him  but  for  supernatural  intervention  ;  he 
kept  his  vigil  in  arms  through  a  long  night  at  the 
monastery  of  Montserrat  ;  he  fasted  inordinately, 
sometimes  for  seven  days  at  a  stretch,  until  there  were 
fears  for  his  reason  ;  realising  the  imperfection  of  his 
education,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  his  own  short- 
comings and  impose  the  penance  of  a  four  years'  course 
at  the  Paris  University.  There,  as  a  nobleman  who 
had  himself  elected  the  livery  of  a  beggar,  he  was 
mocked  and  misunderstood.  Teaching  religion,  morals 
and  such  arts  of  life  without  authority  he  became 
suspect  and  was  more  than  once  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition.  But  always,  in  every  difficulty,  in  every 
false  position,  his  ready  tact  and  saintly  suavity  over- 
came all  obstacles.  Even  before  he  was  endowed  with 
any  extrinsic  authority,  his  character  and  personal 
influence  attracted  disciples  who  freely  offered  him 
recognition  as  an  apostle. 

Loyola  at  eventide  must  linger  longest  among  our 
memories  of  happiness  and  peace.  As  the  lengthening 
shadows  steal  through  the  gardens  and  a  golden  glow 
illumines  the  western  walls  of  the  Santa  Casa,  burnish- 
ing the  old  red  brick  until  it  seems  to  live  again,  we 
may  almost  carry  our  souls  back  some  centuries  and 
dream  amid  a  glorious  past,  which,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh  ;  and  the  homely  rural  sounds,  the  tinkling  of 
the  cowbells  at  the  return  from  pasture,  raise  a  pastoral 
angelus  which  forms  a  fitting  choir  to  the  sweet  pene- 
trating melody  of  the  vesper  peal.  Nature,  at  this 
holy  hour,  pauses  before  she  yields  herself  to  the 
sacred  mystery  of  sleep ;  the  followers  of  Ignatius 
meditate  before  they  turn  from  the  toils  of  the  day  to 
the  pious  exercises  of  their  night-watches  :  and  it  is 
meet  that  nature's  pause  and  the  meditations  of  good 
men  should  alike  be  dedicated  to  silent  prayer. 


IN  THE  JUNE  WOODS. 

"  O  June,  O  June  that  we  desire  so, 
Wilt  thou  not  make  us  happy  on  this  day  ?  " 

WITH  these  lines  of  William  Morris  Mrs.  Brightwen 
in  a  new  volume  *  heads  her  chapter  on  the  wild 
life  of  the  most  delicious  month  in  the  year.  She  writes 
naturally  and  pleasantly  enough  of  the  hoverer  fly 
(Syrphus  plumosus)  which  at  this  time  of  year  may  be 
seen  suspended  on  quivering  wing  in  wood  and  field 
— a  windhover  of  the  insect  world — of  the  flax  and 
other  thousand  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  that 
tell  truly  that  summer  has  come.  "  The  practice,"  says 
Mrs.  Brightwen,  "  of  putting  down  the  results  of  each 
day's  ramble,  making  notes  of  things  seen  or  obtained, 
the  first  appearance  of  birds  and  insects,  the  flowering 
of  trees  and  plants,  will  result  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  in  a  record  possessing  a  certain  value."  The 
field  naturalist  is  indeed  bound  to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  his  observations,  if  he  desires  to  communicate  them 
orally  or  in  writing  to  others,  the  unassisted  memory 
being  very  treacherous  where  Nature's  delicate  details 
are  concerned.  But  he  had  better  not  keep  a  record  at 
all  unless  he  makes  his  notes  on  the  spot,  or  in  the 
evening  soon  after  his  rambles  are  over.     White's  and 

*  "  Rambles  with  Nature  Students."  By  E.  Brightwen.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.) 


Markwick's  natural  history  calendars,  which  we  are 
never  tired  of  poring  over  and  comparing  with  our 
own  much  more  meagre  ones  spread  over  a  number  of 
years,  are  of  perpetual  value  and  interest,  being,  we 
all  feel  sure,  faithfully  kept  from  day  to  day  :  the  true 
field  naturalist,  who  omitted  by  carelessness  or  sloth  to 
write  down  his  experiences  on  the  days  when  each  one 
occurred,  might  well  confess  with  the  Emperor,  "  My 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day." 

June  has  a  way  of  coming  in  with  a  rush,  and  this 
year  it  has  been  pre-eminently  so.    We  seemed  to  pass 
from  spring  to  summer  in  a  single  day.    The  splendid 
profusion  of  the  first  fortnight  of  June  may  have  struck 
many  people  more  this  season  even  than  last,  when  the 
month  opened  in  the  South  of  England  with  a  rather 
cold  and  unattractive  day.     The  prodigality  of  early 
June  is  noticeable  not  so  much  in  insect  as  in  plant  and 
bird  life.    Late  May  and  early  June  have  some  pretty 
insects,  such  as  the  two  bright  little  pearl-bordered 
fritillaries  which  sun  themselves  on  the  coppice  flowers, 
the  azure  or  holly  blue,  the  orange  tip,  the  green  hair- 
streak,  and  in  certain  localities  (that  shall  not  be  named) 
the  much  scarcer  wood  white  ;  but  June  is  not  the  true 
butterfly  month  by  any  means.    The  first  fortnight  of 
this  month  is  the  most  eventful  period  of  bird  life  in 
South  of  England  woods  and  coppices  in  all  the  year. 
Then   it  is  that   the   nightingale,    blackcap,  garden 
warbler,  whitethroat,  lesser  whitethroat,  willow  wren, 
wood  wren,  chiff-chaff,  and  other  migratory  birds,  are 
exuberantly  full  of  sound  and  animation.    Except  in 
forward  seasons  incubation  is  at  this  time  still  occupy- 
ing all  their  energies,  and  when  there  is  that  there  is 
incessant  song  and  movement.    When  June  passes  its 
meridian  the  birds  which  comprise  this  beautiful  group 
have  for  the  most  part  hatched  and  in  many  cases  even 
got  off  their  young,  and  then  the  woods  sink  gradually 
into  the  silence  which  marks  the  heats  of  summer.  To 
see  the  woods  at  their  bird-best  you  must  make,  before 
the  nightingales  have  hatched  their  young,  for  the  thick, 
but  not  high,  underwood  of  the  hazel  and  ash  and  oak 
coppices  with  their  undergrowth  of  bramble  and  bracken 
just  shooting  forth  and  of  clinging  goose  grass  ;  and 
the  1st  of  June  is  a  better  day  in  ordinary  years  for 
your  purpose  than,  say,  the  10th,  for  on  the  former  day 
you  will  probably  find  the  bird  life  of  the  warblers,  the 
Silviadce,  at  its  full  tide.    Rare  birds  attract  many  of 
us  far  more  than  common  ones,  no  matter  how  well  the 
latter  sing  and  build  their  nests.    To  discover  the  marsh 
warbler  or  the  melodious  willow  warbler  nesting,  to 
even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  woodchat  shrike  or  the 
exquisite  blue  throat — what  a  great  experience  that 
would  be  !     Now  the  woodland  warblers  mentioned 
above  cannot  be  called  scarce  in  the  South  of  England 
east  of  Devonshire  :  in  many  of  our  woods  they  happily 
abound  every  season,  and  yet  we  can  never  come  to 
look  upon  them  as  common  birds.    The  familiarity  of 
their  songs  never  breeds  contempt,  to  find  their  nests 
with  eggs  is  always  a  delight,  to  watch  their  move- 
ments in  copse  and  thicket  is  usually  to  be  rewarded  by 
some  new  discovery.    Thus  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  we  saw  for  the  first  time  nightingales  repeatedly 
flying  out  of  a  hedgerow  and  capturing  flies  in  the  air 
like  a  spotted  flycatcher ;  that  we  found  a  chiff-chaff 
uttering  with  regularity  between  its  familiar  note  so 
loosely  and  wrongly  described  as  "chiff-chaff,  chiff- 
chaff,"  a  faint  little  linnet-like  sound  ;  that  we  listened 
to  a  lesser  whitethroat  every  now  and  then  quickly 
trebling  her  petulant  "chat,  chat,  chat"  protest  as, 
caterpillar  in  bill,  she  searched  in  the  hedge  for  her 
scattered,  fully  fledged  young.     These  may  or  may 
not  be  already  recorded  facts,  but  in  any  case  they 
are  not  of  the  kind  that  any  true  lover  and  student  of 
the  Silviadce  would  desire  to  miss  observing  for  himself. 

Perhaps  the  least  attractive  of  these  warblers  is  the 
common  whitethroat,  which  is  rather  a  demonstrative 
than  a  retiring  species,  and  on  the  whole  seems  more 
at  home  in  the  hedge  by  the  dusty  roadside  than  in  the 
depth  of  the  thick  wood.  The  other  warblers  are  no 
doubt  also  to  be  seen  in  comparatively  exposed  and 
public  spots,  and  the  nightingale,  if  undisturbed,  will 
sing  and  even  nest  in  garden  and  shrubbery  ;  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  wood  is  the  true 
home  of  this  superb  bird,  as  also  of  the  blackcap,  garden 
warbler  and  wood  wren  during  the  nesting  period  : 
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surely  they  have  received  a  good  name  in  Silviadce. 
In  spite  of  loose  statements  to  the  contrary  by  that 
pleasant,  but  not  always,  we  fear,  very  trustworthy 
ornithologist,  Morris,  and  by  other  writers,  these 
summer  warblers  do  not,  except  possibly  in  rare  cases, 
bring  up  more  than  one  brood  of  young  during  the 
season  :  and  apparently  no  sooner  are  their  young 
hatched  than  the  male  birds  cease  to  sing.  If  only  the 
nightingale,  the  blackcap  and  the  garden  warbler  sang 
on  through  July  and  August,  how  greatly  should  we 
be  regaled  by  their  melodies  on  the  burning,  silent  days 
of  intense  summer !  These  three  species  form  an 
exquisite  trio  in  the  yet  fresh  woods  of  the  first  part 
of  June.  The  nightingale  is  first  of  course,  and 
there  can  only  be  rivalry  between  nightingale  and 
nightingale,  the  birds  really  seeming  at  times 
to  challenge  and  sing  against  one  another.  But 
the  blackcap  and  the  garden  warbler  are  worth  listen- 
ing to  many  times  a  day  in  quier.  and  untrodden  spots 
in  woodland  and  spinney.  The  blackcap  has  perhaps  the 
purest  notes  of  all  three,  and  his  wild  rambling  songs 
are  as  lovely  as  Shelley's  lyrics.  The  garden  warbler, 
like  the  blackcap,  is  capable  of  more  sustained  bursts 
of  melody  than  the  nightingale,  but  his  song  is  some- 
what hurried  and  his  notes  perhaps  a  little  less  pure. 
The  songs  of  the  blackcap  and  garden  warbler  have 
not  ceased  long  on  the  June  evening  before  the 
fascinating  whirr  of  the  nightjar  comes  from  the  oaks. 
Then  by-and-bye,  if  the  wood  at  any  point  touches  the 
river-side,  there  is  the  night  song  of  the  sedge  warbler. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  little  bird  only 
sings  a  few  snatches  after  dark.  On  the  contrary  the 
sedge  warbler  will  sing  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  a 
stretch — with  of  course  a  few  breathing  spaces — setting 
up  sometimes  near  midnight,  and  at  others  just  before 
the  first  flicker  of  dawn,  the  twilight  of  the  June  morn- 
ing. This  bird  is  a  wonderful  performer,  and  one  we 
heard  singing  by  a  Test  tributary  the  other  night  over 
and  over  again  gave  specimens  of  sparrow,  chaffinch, 
even  of  nightingale  song.  The  pageant  of  the  summer 
woods — to  borrow  from  the  title  of  Jefferies'  master- 
piece—is far  from  being  ended  when  the  songs 
of  the  Silviadce  are  over  :  there  are  indeed  many  more 
good  things,  if  not  good  songs,  to  come.  Still  we 
cannot  but  notice  that  about  the  time  the  wood  warblers 
grow  silent  there  is  a  lessening  of  that  immense 
vigour  which  Nature  expends  on  the  woods  when  the 
month  of  the  wild  rose  is  young. 


L'ART  NOUVEAU. 

THE  Grafton  Gallery  is  filled  with  an  exhibition  under 
this  rather  alarming  title.  The  catalogue  tells  us, 
in  a  language  that  strives  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  art, 
"  L'Art  Nouveau  besides  its  essential  aim  —  the  re- 
creation, through  its  own  contributions,  of  the  orna- 
mental treatment  of  dwellings — has  set  itself  the  task  of 
bringing  to  light  every  manifestation  within  the  sphere 
of  modern  art  that  exemplifies  the  needs  of  contemporary 
life."  The  gasping  character  of  this  programme  is 
explained  by  what  follows.  "  Two  such  manifestations, 
whose  fame  has  already  found  its  echo  in  this  country, 
appear  to-day  to  comprehensively  reveal  their  many 
beauties  to  the  public  of  Great  Britain."  The  manifes- 
tations are  the  glass  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  of  New 
York  and  the  bronzes  of  M.  Constantin  Meunier  of 
Brussels.  The  needs  of  contemporary  life  are  further 
exemplified  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pictures, 
prints,  drawings. 

Stripped  of  such  terrifying  verbiage  L'Art  Nouveau 
is  a  gallery  in  Paris  founded  by  the  well-known  dealer 
in  Japanese  art  Mr.  S.  Bing,  and  containing  furniture 
and  bibelots  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  order,  paintings, 
etchings,  and  so  forth,  some  good,  some  bad,  some 
shockingly  bad.  The  Grafton  Gallery  collection  gives 
but  a  limited  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  bazaar,  which  in- 
cludes a  good  deal  of  English  work  as  well  as  of  French 
and  Belgian  variations  on  English  ideas.  The  only 
example  of  these  performances  exhibited  here  is  a 
quantity  of  very  slackly  designed  jewellery. 

Taking  the  things  as  they  come  we  are  first  shown  a 
large  collection  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  glass.  "  Of  an 
idealistic  temperament,  the  young  man  at  first  devoted 
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his  youthful  ardour  to  the  study  of  painting.  The 
refined  feeling  which  that  art  instils  into  its  votaries 
was,  with  him,  displayed  in  a  passionate  enthusiasm  I 
for  colour — rich  and  luminous  colour."    So  begins  the 
rhapsodist  of  the  catalogue  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
"  exploring  the  depths  of  a  far  distant  and  glorious  past,  r 
Tiffany  dreamed  a  dream  of  Art  for  the  Future  ;  in  the  t 
fossilised   remains   of    our   ancient   patrimony   were  1 
revealed  to  him  the  primordial  principles  that  live  for 
all  time."    This  catalogue  has  an  awful  fascination  for 
me,  the  jam-like  splendours  of  its  diction  swell  as  it 
proceeds,  and  to  quote  on  would  give  no  bad  idea  of 
what  the  Tiffany  manifestation  is  like  ;  on  the  other 
hand  Tiffany  blows  out,  as  one  reads,  into  a  brittle  and 
nacreous  being,  like  a  dream  of  Edward  Lear's,  far 
and  few  in  some  land  of  the  Jumblies  where  heads  are 
green  and  hands  are  blue  and  the  Bong-Tree  shadows 
the  Quangle- Wangle. 

Mr.  Tiffany's  glass  is  of  various  kinds,  mosaic, 
stained  window-glass,  ornamental  pots,  lamp-shades 
and  the  like.  His  procedures  are  certainly  most 
ingenious  and  in  the  hands  of  a  designer  of  taste  might 
provide  the  material  for  beautiful  combinations.  With 
Mr.  Tiffany's  own  taste  or  that  of  the  designers 
associated  with  him  I  am  seldom  in  agreement.  One 
may  pass  rapidly  over  the  examples  of  mosaic  for  - 
chimney-pieces  and  panels  in  churches  ;  all  this  is  poor 
stuff.  The  stained  glass  for  windows  is  more  interest- 
ing. I  do  not  know  exactly  to  what  extent  Mr.  Tiffany 
has  the  credit  of  the  new  procedures  here.  From  the 
catalogue  one  would  gather  that  the  idea  of  super- 
posing one  thickness  of  glass  over  another  was  his 
invention,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  John 
Lafarge  was  the  original  man  and  that  Mr.  Tiffany 
has  been  rather  the  active  exploiter  of  the  idea. 
Mr.  Lafarge's  work  has  not  been  seen  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  so  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  measure  of  inventiveness  due  to  either.  In  1 
the  examples  at  the  Grafton  the  making  up  of  a  window 
is  an  elaborate  business.  Greater  thicknesses  of  glass  and 
larger  pieces  are  employed  than  in  ancient  work.  The 
pieces  are  cunningly  clouded,  striated,  and  rumpled, 
and  from  the  half  designed,  half  accidental  effects 
obtained  in  the  furnace,  sections  are  picked  out  to 
represent  corresponding  effects  in  the  picture.  The 
markings  in  the  glass  itself  are  helped  out  by  a  system 
of  modelling  by  leads  fixed  behind  to  stop  out  the  light 
(this  instead  of  the  old  procedure  of  painting  to  stop 
out  light),  and  tone  is  deepened  or  colour  varied 
by  fixing  second  slabs  of  glass  behind  the  first.  These 
procedures  are  employed  in  some  of  the  designs  shown 
to  produce  pictures  in  semi-realistic  tone.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  judge  the  convention  and  the  process 
from  artless  work  like  the  memorial  window  with 
groups  of  children.  The  technical  ingenuity  displayed  in 
this  might  conceivably  be  turned  to  good  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Brangwyn's  two  designs,  disagreeable  as  they  are  in 
many  respects,  show  that  results  might  be  attained  if 
realism  were  not  pursued  with  the  puerile  seriousness  of 
the  former  example.  The  best  panel  is  one  representing 
fish  in  water,  an  effect  such  as  one  sees  in  a  translucent 
aquarium.  Another  with  a  hint  of  beauty  is  pieced 
out  with  translucent  pebbles.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  for  small  panels  in  darkish  corners  this  sophisti- 
cated glass  might  be  used  with  charming  effect,  the 
designer  having  the  sense  to  let  the  substance  show  off 
its  own  beauties  as  marble  does,  and  not  worrying  it 
into  an  unduly  close  likeness  to  things  on  earth.  The 
effect  must  be  sensual  rather  than  intellectual.  The 
half-translucent  alabaster  slabs  at  San  Miniato  are  an 
old  example  of  the  charm  of  light  creeping  thus  through 
a  thick  clouded  substance. 

Mr.  Tiffany  has  further  experimented  in  producing 
designs  of  feather-like  form  on  glass  pots  by  adding 
colour  at  regular  points  in  the  act  of  inflating  the  glass. 
Along  with  this  line  of  experiment  he  has  developed 
effects  of  iridescence  with  an  eye  to  the  lovely  results 
of  decay  on  ancient  glass  buried  in  the  earth.  The 
feather-like  and  flower-like  designs  arc  very  curious 
indeed,  but  nothing  more  than  scientific  toys,  and  the 
iridescence  on  these  pots  is  of  an  angry,  coppery  hue 
that  to  my  eye  is  not  pleasant.  Here  again,  and  to  sum 
up,  we  find  an  interesting  technical  research  which  an 
artist  might  be  able  to  control  to  some  purpose.    Art  in 
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these  opalescent  terms  would  always  nearly  neighbour 
debauch  of  the  eye,  and  it  remains  doubtful  in  this  last 
branch  how  far  the  debauch  would  be  pleasurable. 

M.  Meunier's  art  is  on  a  very  different  level.  Its  only 
novelty  is  that  he  has  given  to  modern  sculpture  an  un- 
usual dose  of  illustration.  Meunier  is  Millet-Rodin. 
The  blunt  strongly  charactered  figures  that  Millet  dis- 
covered in  the  fields  and  aggrandised,  Meunier  has 
translated  into  the  miners  and  puddlers  of  the  Belgian 
black  country.  In  like  fashion  he  has  gone  to  Rodin 
for  his  system  of  modelling.  But  his  measure  of 
original  observation  and  feeling  is  great  enough  to  give 
the  amalgam  a  new  existence.  The  gaunt  and  bony 
colliery  horse,  the  glass-blower,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
types  are  well  and  strongly  seen.  It  is  the  disadvantage 
of  so  large  and  closely  packed  a  collection  as  Mr.  Bing 
has  brought  together  that  the  differences  of  scale  make 
all  the  statuettes  look  uncomfortable,  and  the  differences 
of  quality  injure  the  whole  on  a  first  view,  but  this  room 
with  its  statuettes  and  drawings  is  worth  giving  some 
time  to. 

In  a  further  gallery  are  a  number  of  pictures  of  recent 
schools.  The  Monets  arrest  attention  for  a  moment ;  and 
there  is  a  charming  example  of  Madame  Morizot.  But 
a  surprise  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  little  gallery  at  the 
very  end.  Here  along  with  Japanese  prints  by  masters 
now  become  familiar  in  the  West,  is  a  set  of  Persian 
water-colour  drawings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  delicacy  and  charm  of  these  little  pieces 
is  extraordinary.  Their  drawing  recalls  the  contem- 
porary work  of  Gentile  Bellini.  They  are  coloured  with 
the  simplicity  of  illumination  and  mounted  on  beautifully 
figured  papers  like  those  sometimes  found  in  old 
bindings.  Among  them  are  portraits,  figures  of 
dancers  and  little  "conversations"  delicious  in  their 
still  composition,  clear  delineation,  and  sparse  detail. 

An  admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Bing's  was  the  commission 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Charles  Conder  to  paint  a  set  of  silk 
panels  and  curtains  for  a  small  boudoir.  These  are 
among  the  objects  at  the  Grafton,  and  they  ought  to 
launch  their  author  as  an  exquisite  decorator  in  London. 
Along  with  the  later  work  from  the  same  hand  at  Messrs. 
Carfax's  in  Ryder  Street  they  attest  one  of  those  rare 
natures,  under  whose  fingers  whenever  they  move  love- 
liness and  the  breath  of  poetry  are  carelessly  and 
certainly  born.  "  Lo  here!  and  lo  there!  is  Decora- 
tion "  sounds  in  our  ears  on  all  sides,  and  school 
children  are  learning  to  grind  out  the  peevish 
tiresome  stuff.  Here  is  the  man  who  can  put  three 
colours  together  so  that  they  are  Spring  to  the  eyes, 
and  set  his  marionettes  in  strange  countries  that  are 
like  a  regret,  a  desire,  the  scent  of  a  flower,  the  pain  of 
a  song.  D.  S.  M. 


FROM  DELIUS  TO  DOLMETSCH. 

IT  seemed  difficult  enough  last  week  to  form  anything 
like  a  definite  opinion  on  the  music  of  Mr.  Delius  ; 
and  now  it  seems  nearly  impossible.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  revealed  to  us  at  the  Delius  concert  a  composer 
of  singularly  high  gifts,  possessing  a  technique  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  composer  living  ;  on  the  other,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  much  of  his  music  struck 
strangely  and  harshly  on  the  ear,  that  much  of  it  ap- 
peared to  misrepresent  his  poetic  intention,  that  much 
of  it  again  seemed  to  represent  nothing,  to  be  quite 
inexpressive  and  devoid  of  beauty,  mere  meaningless 
noise.  That  these  things  are  actually  so  I  do  not  care 
to  affirm  :  it  would  be  entirely  ridiculous  if  I,  or  any 
other  critic,  were  to  attempt  a  final  judgment  on  music 
so  complicated  after  only  one  or  two  hearings.  A  few 
things,  however,  are  quite  certain.  Every  bar  of  Mr. 
Delius'  music  shows  high  musicianship,  an  astonishing 
mastery  of  notes,  and  a  degree  of  vital  energy  quite  as 
astonishing.  Again,  the  scheme  of  each  composition, 
and  certain  of  the  themes  of  each,  and  their  treatment, 
show  an  unmistakably  poetic  cast  of  mind.  Whether  he 
succeeds  or  not,  Mr.  Delius  always  wishes  to  express  an 
emotion,  or  to  give  us  some  distinctive  poetic  atmo- 
sphere. He  never  degrades  music  as  Strauss  does. 
Strauss'  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra"  and  Delius'  "  Mit- 
ternachts  -  Lied "  from  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra" 
almost  invite  comparison.  But,  artistically,  and  collo- 
quially, no  comparison   between   the   two  works  is 


possible.  Strauss  is  supernaturally,  diabolically,  clever  ; 
but  when  one  has  said  that,  one  has  said  all.  Delius 
is  also  supernaturally,  diabolically,  clever  ;  but  there 
remains  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said.  His  music  is 
fine  music  throughout ;  he  has  got  a  true  atmosphere  ; 
he  rises  for  moments  to  a  rare  beauty.  He  also 
descends  for  moments  to  an  ugliness  which  is  simply 
abominable  to  my  ears.  I  can  only  compare  some 
portions  of  the  thing  to  a  half-developed  photograph 
which  needs  a  mysterious  acid  poured  over  it  to  take 
away  the  horrible  muddy  shadows  and  leave  the 
picture  clear  and  definite.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  want 
the  pervading  feeling  of  night  taken  out  of  the  work  ; 
I  do  mean  that  I  want  the  mud,  or  the  fog,  cleared 
away.  There  are  passages  which  sounded  as  though  they 
had  by  accident  been  scored  an  octave  too  low  ;  others 
again  suggested  that,  in  consequence  of  the  band-parts 
having  got  mixed,  the  tubas  were  playing  from  E  flat 
horn  parts.  Of  course  this  is  the  sort  of  criticism 
once  passed  on  "Tristan"  and  "The  Mastersingers  ;  " 
and  Mr.  Delius'  music  may  grow  clearer  to  me 
when  it  is  played  again.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain  (though  this  also  may  appear  a  reminiscence  of 
the  ancient  criticism  of  Wagner)  :  Mr.  Delius  treats 
the  human  voice  in  a  way  that  is  simply  inhuman.  Mr. 
Douglas  Powell  set  himself  a  terrible  task  when  he 
undertook  the  baritone  solo  of  the  "  Mitternachts-Lied." 
Some  passages  are  far  too  high  for  any  baritone,  some  far 
too  low  ;  and  not  enough  use  is  made  of  the  expressive 
middle  register.  If  anyone  were  to  write  half  as 
badly  for  the  tubas  as  Mr.  Delius  has  written  for  the 
voice,  Mr.  Delius  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  him. 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  defects,  the  music  is  in  its 
way  singularly  noble  and  convincing.  The  symphonic 
poem  "The  dance  goes  on"  is  not  so  fine  either  in 
idea  or  execution.  The  pieces  written  for  the  Norwegian 
play  "  Folkeraadet  "  are  healthy,  energetic  stuff,  far  too 
good  for  any  theatre.  The  legend  played  by  Mr.  John 
Dunn  is  second-rate.  As  for  the  selection  from  the 
opera  "  Koanga,"  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  said 
last  week.  All  the  music  is  alive,  essentially  modern, 
full  of  present-day  restlessness  and  fever.  I  longed  for 
one  long  sweeping  melody,  such  as  Wagner  knew  quite 
well  how  and  when  to  write.  But  just  now  I  feel  the 
irrelevance  and  uncertainty  of  this  criticism.  Were  not 
Mr.  Delius  a  composer  one  should  not,  and  dare  not, 
overlook  or  even  seem  to  overlook,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  write  nothing  about  him  until  I  attend  the 
first  performance  of  his  opera  in  (I  believe)  Breslau. 

Mr.   Dolmetsch's  concert   on  Wednesday  made  a 
strange   contrast   to   the  rumpus  and   modernity  of 
Tuesday  evening.    We  had  been  brought  right  up  to 
date,  had  been  made  to  toe  the  line  as  the  clock  struck 
high  noon  and  the  present  day  sun  poured  blindingly 
down  on  us.     Mr.  Dolmetsch   took  us   back  into 
the  cool  twilight  of  a  far-away  past ;  to  a  period  when 
men  had  time  to  do  what  they  liked,  even  if  they  lacked 
the  will  ;  to  the  time  that  was  before  the  first  locomotive 
ran  over  and  killed  the  sweet  young  god  of  leisure  as 
well  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  not  a  newspaper  noted  the 
really  significant  accident  ;  to  a  time  that  never  was  as 
we  imagine  it.    But  at  least  it  was  a  time  free  from 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  telegraph  wires,  and  penny  omni- 
buses, and  railway  trains,  and  many  of  the  things  that 
make  life  so  hideous  now  and  hurry  us  into  our  graves 
before  most  of  us  perceive  that  we  live.    Its  leisure 
and  exemption  from  acute  worries  and  from  nerves  may 
be  felt  in  all  its  music.    Were  Purcell  to  come  back, 
with  the  same  ideas  and  feelings  as  he  had  when  he 
quitted  the  world,  he  could  not,  in  London  at  least, 
write  such  music  as  he  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century 
— unless  perhaps  the  Temple  authorities  were  to  sur- 
render to  him  the  whole  of  Fountain  Court.    If  he  lived 
again  in  Westminster  the  first  day  of  the  racket  of 
omnibuses  and  hansoms  would  drive  him  to  drink,  the 
second  to  the  mad-house,  the  third  back  to  the  other 
world.     There   is   a   divine   peace  in  the  music  of 
the   old   men  ;   one  feels   it   departing   in    Mozart  ; 
in   Beethoven — in   spite    of   his    deafness — it   is  all 
but   gone  ;  and  the  locomotive  and  telegraph  have 
gone   to   the    creating   of  the    fever   of  Wagner's 
music  and  the  hysteria  of  Tschaikowsky's.    The  spirit 
of  the  world's  ancient  peace  is  on  the  ancient  music.  If 
ever  music  is  going  to  cure  diseases  and  empty  all  our 
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hospitals  and  ruin  the  doctors,  it  will  be  such  music  as 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  gives  us :  the  Wood,  or  even  the 
Richter,  band  would  merely  result  in  the  transfer  of 
patients  from  the  hospital  to  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum. 
After  two  or  three  Wagner  nights  at  Covent  Garden,  a 
Dolmetsch  concert  always  soothes  me  ;  and  after  the 
Delius  night  it  seemed  positively  restorative.  Last 
week's  entertainment  was  quite  one  of  the  best  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  has  given  his  supporters  (and,  by  the  way, 
it  is  highly  pleasing  to  find  that  the  numbers  of  his 
supporters,  or  at  least  his  subscribers,  have  largely  in- 
creased). Perhaps  the  best  thing  was  the  Bach 
harpsichord  concerto.  Bach  himself  arranged  this 
concerto  for  the  violin,  and  Ysaye  had  played  it  divinely 
at  Queen's  Hall  a  day  or  two  before  ;  Mr.  Wood's 
orchestra  had  accompanied  Ysaye  with  marvellous 
delicacy  ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  anything  could 
sound  more  lovely.  In  the  hands  of  the  Dolmetsches  it 
sounded  no  more  lovely,  but  its  loveliness  was  of  a 
different  quality  :  it  was  the  loveliness  of  the  ancient 
world  as  against  an  entirely  modern  loveliness.  The 
violin  is  an  old  instrument  now  ;  but  it  has,  like  the 
human  voice,  remained  young.  As  voices  decay  fresh 
singers  spring  up  ;  but  the  violin  renews  its  youth  from 
day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour — it  is  always  ultra- 
modern. The  harpsichord,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  the  dead  centuries ;  if  one  loses 
interest  in  and  forgets  the  music,  the  mere  tones  of  it 
carry  one  into  a  far-away  past  :  a  single  chord  struck 
out  of  it  will  carry  one  into  a  far-away  past.  In  the 
Bach  concerto  it  was  impossible  to  forget  for  a  moment 
the  music  ;  but  with  Bach's  voice,  with  the  utterance  of 
Bach's  private  feelings,  came  as  it  were  an  echo  of  the 
voices  of  the  eighteenth-century  market  place.  Some 
people,  I  know,  hear  this  echo  so  clearly  that  they  cannot 
listen  to  Bach  or  any  other  composer  when  the  harpsi- 
chord is  played  :  harpsichord  or  indeed  clavichord 
music  affords  them  solely  a  literary  pleasure.  And  I 
must  admit  this  weakness  to  be  difficult  to  overcome. 
Just  as  a  sudden  blown  odour  of  flowers  may  carry  one 
instantly  back  to  one's  early  days,  so  that  one  impo- 
litely pays  no  attention  to  the  friend  who  is  talking,  so 
the  tone  of  the  old  instruments,  in  the  first  moment  of 
surprise — for  it  is  always  new — sweeps  one  almost 
helplessly  off  into  the  bygone  time.  But  when  that 
weakness  is  mastered  there  is  a  singular  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing the  two  voices  together,  the  voice  of  the  composer 
and  the  voice  of  his  century.  That  pleasure  I  got 
almost  as  much  from  Miss  Kutnitzky's  singing  of  the 
"  Erbarme  dich  "  as  from  the  concerto.  The  song  has 
been  more  passionately  sung  ;  but  it  was  strangely 
coloured  by  the  viols  and  organ  of  the  accompaniment. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  other  items  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  I  have  often  discussed  them  before  and 
nothing  fresh  can  be  said.  But  I  may  again  point 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  hearing  the  old  music 
nowadays.  An  artist  who  knew  no  painting  earlier 
than  Turner's,  a  literary  man  who  had  read  no  further 
back  than  Shelley,  would  be  laughed  at.  But  our 
modern  musicians  are  proud  of  knowing  little  and 
caring  less  for  any  music  before  Beethoven.  Everyone 
who  would  not  be  reckoned  illiterate,  even  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  art,  must  hear  the  old  music  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  rendered,  that  is,  as  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
renders  it.  J.  F.  R. 

TWO  VERY  DIFFERENT  THINGS. 

CANNOT  imagine  a  wider  contrast  than  there  is 
A  between  the  two  plays  I  have  seen  this  week.  The 
one  is  by  a  man  who  has  obviously  a  feeling  for  drama 
in  general  and  for  the  modern  theatre  in  particular  ; 
who  conceives  life  instinctively  as  a  sharp  series  of 
"  situations,"  and  mankind  as  a  crowd  of  showy  types  ; 
who  troubles  himself  not  at  all  about  abstract  ideas  nor 
about  intricacies  of  human  character  ;  whose  one  aim, 
indeed,  is  to  tell  a  stage-story.  Knowing  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade,  and  having  a  great  natural  store  of  racy 
humour  and  racy  pathos,  he  fulfils  his  aim  easily  and 
admirably.  But  the  writer  of  the  other  play  is  quite 
another  kind  of  person.  Though  he  has  (in  my  sense 
of  the  word)  dramatic  sense,  he  has  no  sense  at 
all  for  the  modem  theatre,  and  his  technique,  laboriously 
learnt  of  Ibsen,  is  a  constant  worry  to  him.  His 


aim  is  to  express  an  abstract  idea  through  the  work- 
ings of  realised  human  character.  He  stumbles  and 
fumbles  and  is  tedious,  but  at  length,  through  sheer 
force  of  sincerity,  he  triumphs.  He  triumphs  in  a 
medium  for  which  he  has  no  natural  aptitude,  and 
despite  the  lack  of  any  by-advantages  except  brain- 
power. Of  humour,  for  instance,  he  has  very  little,  and 
that  little  is  crude  and  heavy.  He  writes  badly,  too. 
His  characters  speak  in  sentences  that  are  all  a-bristle 
with  subordinate  clauses  and  strained  metaphors — 
sentences  that  cannot  be  spoken  naturally.  I  am 
amused  to  find  that  the  poor  dear  dramatic  critics, 
condemning  the  unnaturalness  of  the  dialogue,  have 
called  it  "very  graceful  from  a  literary  point  of  view," 
"  pleasant  to  read  but  not  to  hear,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writing  has 
no  literary  quality  at  all  :  the  sentences  are  clumsy  in 
construction,  without  any  rhythm,  utterly  dull  and 
undistinguished.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  writer 
wished  to  be  graceful ;  he  wished  to  write  naturally, 
and  perhaps,  in  time,  he  will  learn  to  do  so.  Mean- 
while, his  writing  is  the  worst  of  all  those  faults  in 
despite  of  which  he  triumphs. 

The  first  of  these  two  plays  is  "  The  Cowboy  and  the 
Lady,"  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  ;  the  second  is  Mr.  Edward 
Martyn's  "  Heather  Field."  The  first  was  produced  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Duke  of  York's  ;  the  second  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Terry's.  Let  me  take  them  in 
chronological  order. 

"The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady"  is  called  a  comedy, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  called  a  melodrama.  It  is 
neither  of  these  things,  but  oscillates  between  the  two. 
Its  oscillation  seems  to  have  shocked  my  colleagues. 
Personally,  I  am  not  shocked  at  all.  The  law  of  "  qualis 
ab  incepto  "  is  an  arbitrary  law.  It  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  an  audience,  being  first  attuned  to  one  kind 
of  emotion,  is  upset  by  the  later  necessity  of  attuning 
itself  to  another.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything 
depends  on  the  artist.  A  skilful  dramatist  can  alternate 
and  intermingle  opposite  elements  in  such  a  way  that 
the  audience  is  not  upset  by  his  transitions,  and  does 
not  feel  "  How  can  we  shudder  when  we  have  just 
been  laughing  ?  "  or  "  How  can  we  laugh  when  we  have 
just  dashed  away  the  not  discreditable  tear  ?  "  A  skilful 
dramatist  can  evolve  from  us  various  emotions  with- 
out disturbing  anyone  except  professional  critics  (who 
have  their  little  first  principles  and  are  bound  to 
say  something  or  other).  This,  I  think,  is  what  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitch  does.  His  comedy  merges  into  melodrama, 
and  out  of  it  again,  with  perfect  naturalness.  The 
murder  trial  in  the  last  act  is  lull  of  comedy  points. 
Thus,  the  prisoner-hero  (expecting  the  answer  "no," 
which  will  tell  in  his  favour)  asks  the  witness-heroine 
whether  she  loves  him,  and  when  she,  after  a  long 
pause,  replies  "  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart !  "  he  does 
not  stagger  back  in  a  confusion  of  joy  and  horror,  but 
beams  all  round  the  court,  buttons  his  coat  and  asks 
the  judge  for  leave  to  repeat  the  question.  This  is 
amusing,  and  yet  it  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  tensity 
of  the  situation.  I  suspect  that  this  was  the  point  in 
the  play  which  most  arrided  Mr.  Fitch  himself. 
Perhaps  the  whole  act  was  written  for  its  sake 
Otherwise,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Fitch  would  have  made  his  last  act  some- 
thing else  than  a  murder  -  trial.  A  trial  on 
the  stage  is  simply  a  formal  repetition  of  what 
the  audience  already  knows.  It  is  effective  only 
when  the  audience  cannot  foresee  the  verdict.  In  a 
comedy  melodrama,  one  knows  that  the  hero  will  finally 
be  acquitted,  and  one  is  not  much  excited.  Moreover, 
a  murder-trial  in  Colorado  seems  to  be  a  very  poor, 
unassuming  kind  of  business.  One  misses  that  which 
has  often  made  the  dullest  stage-trial  impressive  for  us  : 
the  awfully  measured  dignity  of  the  procedure  in  a 
French  or  English  court.  One  tries  in  vain  to  think 
that  anything  very  important  can  be  decided  in  a  bright 
little  room  furnished  like  a  school-room,  and  one  feds, 
anyway,  that  death  would  lose  half  its  sting  if  sentence  of 
it  were  passed  by  a  good-humoured  man  in  broad-cloth, 
seated  at  the  teacher's  desk  and  made  up  after  the  com- 
bined models  of  Brother  Jonathan,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Uncle  Sam.  1  Iere,  in  fact,  the  local  colour  is  against 
the  play.  In  the  other  acts,  however,  the  local 
colour   is  of    great  service,    and   everything  goes 
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very  briskly  and  well.  The  cake-walk  enchan- 
ted me,  and  my  joy  was  unbounded  when 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  blithely  took 
an  encore.  The  cake-walk  alone  should  be  enough 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  play.  The  tune  of  the 
<l  Honolulu  Lady  "  is  very  pretty  and  so  simple  as  to 
be  a  souvenir  which  every  member  of  the  audience  can 
carry  away  with  him.  By  the  way,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  introduce  "  I  lub  a  lubly  girl,  I  do."  It  was  a 
pretty  compliment  to  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  whose 
songs  do  doubtless  re-echo  across  the  ranches  ;  but 
English  people  are  transported  by  it  to  the  back 
drawing-rooms  in  which  it  has  been  so  often  warbled, 
and  not  to  any  West  wilder  than  Bayswater.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  detail.  For  the  rest,  there  is  plenty  of 
good  American  humour  and  interesting  slang  and 
strange  costumes;  and  the  word  "  damn  "  is  used  so 
often  that  the  critics  of  a  town  in  which  Mr.  Kipling's 
ballads  are  regarded  as  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  poetry 
have  been  throwing  up  hands  of  horror.  Altogether, 
the  play  is  a  capital  entertainment,  and  the  fun  of  it  is 
all  the  greater  because  half  the  audience,  I  am  sure, 
fancies  it  to  be  an  accurate  representation  of  life  as 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  has  not  a  part  in 
which  he  can  show  the  full  measure  of  his  powers.  I 
saw  him  act  in  America  some  years  ago.  I  forget 
what  the  play  was  called,  but  his  performance  in  it  is 
one  which  I  remember  very  clearly  and  fondly.  The 
part  he  is  acting  now  does  not,  I  think,  make 
enough  demands  on  him  :  it  is  for  him  little  more 
than  child's  play.  It  could  not  be  acted  better, 
but  it  could  be  acted  as  well  by  many  actors  far 
less  greatly  gifted  than  Mr.  Goodwin.  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott  showed  such  intelligence  and  skill  as  would 
have  won  her  a  leading-ladyship  even  had  she  been  but 
ordinarily  beautiful.  As  cowboys,  Mr.  Richard  Stirling, 
Mr.  Burr  Mcintosh  and  others  pleasantly  fostered 
my  preconceived  illusions  of  what  cowboys  are  like. 
But  the  most  fascinating  performance  was  Miss 
Gertrude  Elliott's.  Even  if  she  had  acted  ill,  she 
would  have  charmed  everyone.  And  her  acting  was, 
to  the  few  who  care  much  (or,  caring,  know  much) 
about  the  matter,  a  revelation  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant  : 
the  revelation  of  a  born  comedian. 

Master  Charles  Sefton,  in  the  "  Heather  Field,"  pro- 
vided us  with  another  revelation.  Before  I  saw  him,  I 
had  never  seen  a  child  acting.  Nobody  can  be  on  the 
stage  what  he  is  off  it  unless  he  can  act  :  he  has  to 
translate  his  personality  into  stage-terms,  just  as  he 
has  to  paint  his  face  to  preserve  its  colour  in  the  glare 
of  the  footlights.  Acting  is  a  matter  partly  of  tempera- 
ment, partly  of  technique.  Ordinary  stage-children 
may,  for  all  I  know,  have  the  one,  but  they  certainly 
have  not  the  other.  Consequently,  they  do  not  seem  like 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  seem  like 
grown-up  persons.  They  seem  like  nothing  on  the 
earth,  and  one  feels  that  the  earth  would  be  an  even 
less  pleasant  place  than  it  is  if  it  did  support  anything 
at  all  like  them.  So  Master  Sefton  (who,  acting  with 
real  art,  seemed  like  a  real  child)  is  a  person  in  whose 
career  I  shall  take  a  fatherly  interest.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast  .  .  .  but  I  was  forgetting  :  I  have  as 
yet  only  hinted  at  the  kind  of  thing  they  had  to  do. 
When  I  read  the  play  in  a  book,  it  seemed  to  me  fairly 
good.  When  I  saw  it  produced  in  Dublin,  it  seemed 
to  me  very  good  indeed.  Like  all  really  dramatic 
plays,  it  had  qualities  appreciable  only  in  actual  per- 
formance on  a  stage.  When  I  saw  it  last  Tuesday,  it 
seemed  to  me  better  still.  That,  doubtless,  was  because 
the  play  depends  not  on  incident  (which  becomes  less 
exciting  with  every  repetition)  but  on  an  idea  and  on 
certain  complexities  of  human  character.  In  the 
"Heather  Field"  there  are  no  incidents  to  speak 
of.  Such  external  circumstances  as  there  are 
in  it  are  not  of  a  stimulating  kind — drainage, 
mortgages  and  so  forth.  The  whole  thing 
has  been  written  strictly  for  the  sake  of  this  idea : 
that,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  dreamers  are  danger- 
ous to  themselves  and  to  their  dependents.  And  this 
idea  is  worked  out  through  the  conflict  of  two  opposite 
characters — the  conflict  of  an  idealist  and  his  practical 
wife.  Both  these  characters  have  been  drawn  and 
developed  with  intense  care ;  both  are  very  real  ;  and 
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they  were  played,  last  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Kingston  and  Miss  May  Whitty  with  earnestness  and 
power.  The  audience  seemed  to  share  my  absorption 
and  enthusiasm  ;  but  then,  it  was  only  an  experimental 
matinee  audience.  An  ordinary  audience  would  yawn  and 
boo,  forit  cannot  tolerate  a  play  which  has  no  running  fire 
of  incident,  and  whose  climaxes  are  merely  the  moments 
when  two  conflicting  characters  most  poignantly  reveal 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  audience  insists  on 
being  able  to  sympathise,  wholly  and  consistently,  with 
one  side  of  the  conflict  or  with  the  other.  In  this  play, 
it  would  be  sympathising  now  with  the  dreamer,  now 
with  the  wife  on  whom  his  dreams  bring  financial  ruin. 
If  Mr.  Martyn  had  made  the  wife  a  sweet  creature 
whose  husband  showered  his  idealism  on  another 
woman,  an  ordinary  audience  might  tolerate  the 
play.  Likewise,  if  he  had  made  the  wife  altogether 
horrible,  and  the  husband  a  dreamer  who  does  not 
try  to  put  his  dreams  into  practical  form.  As  it  is, 
Mr.  Martyn  has  drawn  a  woman  whose  temper  has  been 
ruined  by  the  aloofness  of  a  husband  who  does  not  love 
her  and  wastes  all  his  fortune  on  more  or  less  madcap 
schemes  for  improving  his  estate.  One's  reason  sym- 
pathises with  her,  one's  emotion  with  her  husband. 
Both  sides  are  in  the  right,  as  (in  real  life)  both  sides 
always  are.  In  fact,  both  the  characters  are  typical, 
not  faked  for  effect.  That  is  why  the  play  could  never 
have  a  popular  success.  That  is  also  why  it  interests 
me  so  very  deeply.  I  could  gladly  see  it  several  times 
yet.  I  wish  some  manager  would  put  it  into  his 
evening-bill.  But  managers  must,  after  all,  live  ;  and 
even  if  one  of  them  did  put  it  into  his  evening-bill,  we 
should  not,  I  fear,  have  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

T^HE  position  in  South  Africa  has  dominated  the 
J-  whole  of  the  Stock  Markets  during  the  week,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  has  not  only 
brought  about  a  severe  though  not  yet  disastrous 
decline  in  the  Kaffir  section,  but  the  fears  of  further 
complications  and  possibly  war  have  unfavourably 
affected  other  departments  as  well.  At  the  close  of 
last  week  there  was  a  generally  hopeful  feeling,  and 
the  earlier  reports  of  the  results  of  the  Conference, 
though  conflicting,  gave  some  encouragement  to  those 
who  believed  that  our  difficulties  with  the  Transvaal 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  being  arranged.  But  the  mob- 
bing of  President  Loubet  at  Auteuil  on  Sunday  caused 
the  London  market  to  be  predisposed  to  weakness  on 
Monday  in  the  expectation  that  Paris  might  be  a  seller, 
and  although  the  conclusion  of  the  Bloemfontein  meet- 
ing between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger  was 
the  signal  for  a  slight  rally  in  the  South  African 
market  a  more  pessimistic  feeling  soon  set  in, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  definite  announcement  that 
the  Conference  had  proved  abortive  caused  a 
general  set-back.  On  Thursday,  however,  American 
rails  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  Westralians,  these  two  markets  succeeding 
in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  general  despond- 
ency. The  fact  that  the  Settlement  in  the  Mining 
Market  begins  on  Monday,  and  in  the  general  markets 
on  Tuesday,  and  that  some  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  made  to-day,  supplied  a  further  reason 
for  weakness.  Thus  the  favourable  political  conditions 
which  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  contributed 
to  cheerfulness  are  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
changed,  and  hopefulness  has  given  place  to  dismal 
forebodings,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  Stock  Markets. 
Any  symptoms  of  weakening  in  the  attitude  of  the 
South  African  Republic  will  of  course  be  at  once  seized 
upon  by  the  bulls,  but  from  now  onwards  until  a  definite 
settlement  has  been  reached  irregular  movements  and 
uncertain  markets  are  likely  to  prevail.  In  such  change- 
able weather  Throgmorton  Street  is  a  good  place  for 
the  outside  speculator  to  keep  away  from,  although  if 
the  decline  progresses  further  the  investor  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  picking  up  cheap  many  stocks  and 
snares. 

The  Money  Market  alone  has  remained  unaffected 
by  the  cloud  that  has  suddenly  overshadowed  the  City, 
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discount  rates  having  fallen  appreciably  since  last  week 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  money,  to  further  shipments 
of  gold  from  New  York,  and  to  the  anticipation  that 
this  transfer  of  funds  is  likely  to  continue.  The  Bank 
return  on  Thursday  reflected  the  easier  conditions 
which  now  rule  and  which  contrast  with  the  fears  of 
approaching  stringency  prevalent  last  week.  On 
balance  ,£56,000  in  gold  was  received  from  abroad,  the 
total  increase  for  the  week  in  coin  and  bullion  amount- 
ing to  ,£218,986,  and  as  there  was  a  contraction  in  the 
note  circulation  of  ,£191,200  the  reserve  increased 
during  the  week  by  .£410,186  and  the  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  1  '49  per  cent,  to  40*27  per  cent. 
The  total  reserve  is  now  nearly  eight  millions  less  than 
at  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  the  ratio 
nearly  9  percent,  lower,  so  that  although  the  Bank-rate 
remains  at  3  per  cent,  it  may  quite  possibly  go  higher 
before  the  autumn.  There  is  now  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  it  will  this  year  go  below  the  present 
figure.  The  outflow  of  gold  from  New  York  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which  can  only  be 
temporary  in  their  effect,  and  since  the  balance  of  trade 
is  permanently  in  favour  of  the  United  States  the  gold 
shipments  must  soon  cease.  Europe  after  selling  last 
year  large  quantities  of  American  railway  securities  as  a 
consequence  of  the  high  level  of  prices  reached  has  this 
year  done  the  same  thing  with  American  copper  shares, 
large  quantities  of  which  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The 
payment  of  the  $20,000,000  for  the  Philippines  has  also 
had  its  effect.  Both  these  influences  will,  however,  soon  be 
at  an  end,  Japan  and  Russia  will  begin  taking  money 
from  London,  and  in  view  of  the  low  figure  at  which  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  now  stands  a  rise  in 
the  official  rate  of  discounts  may  come  very  soon.  If 
the  fears  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Transvaal  should 
grow  more  acute,  a  rise  in  the  Bank  Rate  may  in  fact 
come  at  once.  The  fact  that  the  Money  Market  still 
remains  extremely  easy,  and  that  the  decline  in  South 
Africans  has  not  as  yet  reached  any  abnormal  dimen- 
sions, shows  that  in  the  best  informed  quarters  there  is 
still  some  hope  that  a  way  out  of  the  apparent  impasse 
in  South  Africa  may  be  found. 

The  effect  of  the  news  from  South  Africa  upon  the 
Home  Railway  market  shows  that  this  department  is, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position. 
Prices  of  Home  Railway  securities  are  without  doubt  at 
a  high  level,  and  are  therefore^sensitive  to  any  unfavour- 
able influences.  During  the  week  the  market  has  been 
wholly  irregular  and  the  traffics  for  the  week,  which  for 
once  show  a  number  of  decreases,  did  not  contribute 
any  element  of  strength.  In  only  three  cases  were 
there  increases  of  importance,  the  London  and  North- 
Western  receipts  being  ,£25,000,  the  Great  Western 
nearly  ,£25,000,  and  the  Midland  over  ,£23,000 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand  the  North-Eastern 
shows  a  decrease  of  .£35,000,  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  one  of  ,£22,000,  and  the  Great  Eastern, 
Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  and  South-Eastern 
and  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  report  decreases  of 
smaller  amounts.  Although  the  North-Eastern  decrease 
is  large,  it  is  of  the  less  importance  because  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  in- 
creased by  -£156,000;  but  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire's aggregate  receipts  are  ofily  ,£59,000  more  than 
last  year,  and  the  outlook  for  this  company  is  therefore 
not  very  favourable.  In  the  first  half  of  last  year  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  was  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  and  for  the  second  half  of  5$  per  cent., 
making  a  total  dividend  for  the  year  of  5^  per 
cent.,  which  at  the  present  price  of  150  gives 
a  yield  to  the  investor  of  3),  per  cent.  If,  there- 
fore, the  dividends  of  last  year  could  be  maintained 
this  year  the  present  price  of  the  stock  would  seem  low 
and  the  yield  high.  The  small  increase  in  the  gross 
receipts,  however,  makes  it  improbable  that  the  dividend 
of  last  year  will  be  maintained,  for  the  company  is  still 
spending  large  amounts  on  capital  account,  and  conse- 
quently the  sum  necessary  to  pay  last  year's  dividend 
will  this  year  need  to  be  considerably  increased.  During 
the  half-year  ended  30  June  last  the  sum  of  ,£405,000 
was  spent  on  capital  account,  and  for  the  six  months 
ending  30  December  last  ,£385,000.    The  estimated 


expenditure  on  capital  account  for  the  current  half-year 
is  over  half  a  million,  and  the  net  earnings  to  be  obtained 
from  the  small  increase  in  the  gross  receipts  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the 
increased  capital  charges.  A  reduction  of  the  dividend, 
therefore,  seems  inevitable  and  the  present  price  of  the 
stock  quite  high  enough. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Kaffir  Market  will  follow  closely  the  forecast  we  gave 
last  week  in  the  event  of  unfavourable  news  coming 
from  the  Transvaal  with  respect  to  the  negotiations  at 
Bloemfontein.  If  the  news  had  been  favourable  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  most  important  and  permanent  up- 
ward movement  would  have  taken  place.  The  set-back 
which  necessarily  followed  the  announcement  that  the 
conference  had  proved  abortive  has  not  in  reality 
exceeded  a  moderate  amount,  and  our  anticipation  that 
it  would  prove  only  temporary  seems  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  in  view  of  the  moderate  character  of  the  decline 
and  the  resistance  of  prices  to  further  bear  attacks* 
After  the  first  shock  prices  steadied  considerably, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  a  year 
ago  Rand  Mines,  for  instance,  dropped  as  low  as 
29,  and  that  since  Monday  last  they  have  only  fallen  2.\ 
from  42!  to  40^,  the  inherent  strength  of  the  market, 
to  which  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention,  becomes 
apparent.  Contrary  to  expectation  the  events  of  the 
week  have  shown  that  there  is  a  not  insignificant  ac- 
count open  for  the  rise,  and  the  closing  of  part  of  this 
account,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  bear 
selling,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  moderate  set-back. 
But  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  Transvaal  gold- 
mining  shares  are  at  present  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  them  until 
more  favourable  conditions  supervene,  and  apart 
from  actual  sales  the  decline  has  been  mainly  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  marking  down  of  prices.  Yesterday 
the  resistance  to  any  further  fall  was  accentuated,  and 
there  was  some  recovery  from  the  worst.  The  market 
has  accepted  the  situation  soberly  and  without  panic, 
and  is  now  disposed  to  await  calmly  further  develop- 
ments. Probably  when  these  words  are  before  the 
reader  the  contents  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch 
in  reply  to  the  Uitlanders'  petition  will  have  been 
made  public,  and  in  this  reply,  to  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  pointedly  drew  attention  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  night,  probably  lies 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  When  it  is  known  the 
air  should  be  considerably  cleared,  for  it  will  in  all 
probability  indicate  with  sufficient  definiteness  the 
course  the  British  Government  intends  to  pursue  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Kruger's  obstinate  non-possumus.  It  will 
therefore  clear  the  air  and  make  it  possible  to  anticipate 
to  some  extent  the  future  course  of  events  and  of  move- 
ments in  the  Kaffir  Market.  For  the  moment,  at  a  time 
of  uncertainty  like  the  present,  it  is  neither  wise  to  buy 
nor  to  sell.  Those  who  can  afford  to  hold  their  shares 
should  stick  to  them  and  not  try  to  sell  on  a  weak  market. 
Those  who  wish  to  buy,  by  waiting  will  probably  be 
able  to  secure  shares  at  even  more  favourable  prices. 

Amongst  the  deep-level  mines  to  which  investors 
will  do  well  to  direct  their  attention  is  the  Robinson 
Central  Deep,  the  first  annual  report  of  which  is  just 
to  hand.  This  company's  property  is  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  Crown  Deep  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Robinson  Deep,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
already  producing  and  is  making  large  profits.  The 
Robinson  Central  Deep  owns  455  claims,  from  which, 
however,  seven  claims  must  be  deducted  to  allow  for 
the  Robinson  Deep  dyke  which  traverses  the  property 
from  north  to  south.  Shaft  sinking  is  being  actively 
carried  on  and  it  is  expected  that  the  South  Reef 
will  be  cut  next  year  and  that  the  mine  will 
be  able  to  start  producing  in  1901.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Crown  Deep  Company  to 
work  the  reduction  plant  conjointly,  by  which  means, 
it  should  be  possible  to  effect  a  considerable  economy 
in  working  expenses,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
ultimately  a  100-stamp  mill  which  will  be  worked  along- 
side the  Crown  Deep  mill  and  will  be  operated  from 
the  Crown  Deep  engine.  With  this  stamping  power 
the  life  of  the  mine  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  about 
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nine  years,  and  assuming'  that  the  mine  makes  the 
same  profit  as  the  Robinson  mine  under  which  it  is 
directly  situated,  that  is,  about  £2  10s.  per  ton,  it  will 
earn  dividends  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  on  its  capital  of 
^500,000,  giving  a  yield  to  the  investor  at  the  present 
price,  after  allowing  for  amortisation,  of  13  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  a  heavy  decrease  in  receipts  of  copper 
from  the  United  States  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  position  is  observable  in  the  monthly  statistics. 
The  visible  supply  is  30, 156  tons,  or  3,627  tons  more 
than  at  the  end  of  April,  and  2,367  tons  more  than  on 
31  May  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  little  break 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  evidences  of  all- 
round  weakness  make  it  almost  indubitable  that  before 
long  there  must  come  a  further  fall  in  prices,  which  are 
still  a  round  50  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
though  the  available  supplies,  as  we  have  seen,  show  a 
decided  advance.  The  explanation  of  the  reduction  in 
receipts  from  America — 6,625  tons  against  9,204  tons 
in  April  and  11,463  tons  in  March— is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  lower  output  reported  from  the 
Anaconda  Mine  and  partly  in  the  withholding  of  supplies 
by  the  other  mines  in  the  American  combination,  to  the 
end  that  prices  may  be  strengthened.  But  miscellaneous 
sources  have  made  up  for  the  smaller  American  ship- 
ment, furnishing  6,223  tons,  compared  with  1,165  tons 
in  the  previous  month  and4,277  tons  in  March.  Chili  also 
reports  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent,  on  its  customary 
monthly  figure.  Owing  to  these  two  increases,  supplies 
work  out  at  19,701  tons  against  16, 105  tons.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  determination  of  consumers  to 
purchase  no  more  copper  than  they  can  possibly  help, 
the  deliveries  were  small— only  16,074  tons  against 
18,073  tons.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  significant  that,  with 
the  one  exception  of  February,  no  previous  month  for 
a  couple  of  years  has  seen  such  a  small  total  of 
deliveries  of  the  metal.  One  trade  authority  tells  us 
that  smelters  are  mainly  employed  in  converting  furnace 
material  and  old  copper,  "of  which  the  supply  is 
unusually  large,"  into  standard  copper;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  standard  offered  for  early  delivery  has  been 
unexpectedly  large,  "  a  good  deal  having  been  pre- 
viously bought  by  speculators  and  dealers  in  antici- 
pation of  a  corner." 

We  understand  that  there  will  be  some  disappoint- 
ment when  the  report  of  the  Anaconda  Company  for 
the  year  ending  with  the  present  month  is  presented. 
It  has  been  generally  expected  that  the  increased  profits 
resulting  from  the  high  price  of  copper  during  the  past 
twelve  months  would  result  in  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  Anaconda  dividend.  This  expectation  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  realised  had  it  not  been  for  the 
very  large  expenditure  out  of  profits  on  capital 
account  which  has  been  the  feature  of  the  company's 
operations  during  the  past  three  years  and  was  still  going 
on  during  the  six  months  ending  31  December  last.  Con- 
sequently, although  very  much  larger  profits  have  been 
made  during  the  current  financial  year,  the  dividend 
will  in  all  probability  be  only  the  same  as  last  year, 
namely,  10  per  cent.,  the  balance  having  been  absorbed 
in  further  improvements.  Moreover  last  year  work 
was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  and  as  the  fire  in 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  mine  had  not  been 
overcome,  a  further  reason  for  the  failure  to  increase 
the  dividend  is  forthcoming.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  dividend  has  had  to  be  earned  during  the  past  six 
months.  In  the  future,  however,  the  Anaconda 
Company  should  be  able  to  earn  very  large  profits. 
The  expenditure  out  of  revenue  on  improvements 
in  the  equipment  of  the  mine  must  eventually  result  in 
considerable  economies  in  working  and  in  a  large 
increase  of  the  output,  and  since  the  diversion  of  profits 
to  provide  the  working  capital  lacking  at  the  outset  has 
now  ceased  future  dividends  will  certainly  be  on  a  more 
generous  scale.  The  largely  increased  consumption  of 
copper  in  the  industries,  although  it  may  not  suffice  to 
maintain  the  price  of  the  metal  at  its  present  high  level, 
will  assuredly  bring  about  a  permanent  improvement  in 
the  price  above  that  current  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  Anaconda  snares  has  bases 
wholly  apart  from  the  American  copper  combination. 
Last  year  the  Anaconda  mine  produced  135  million 
pounds  of  copper  which  were  sold  at  an  average  price 


of  1 1  cents  per  lb.  The  present  price  of  copper  in 
New  York  is  over  18  cents  per  lb.,  but  even 
supposingi  that  only  4  cents  per  lb.  more  is  realised 
in  future  for  the  output  of  the  mine,  and  that 
the  output  is  not  increased  beyond  that  of  last  year, 
there  will  be  an  additional  profit  available  for  dividend 
of  $5,400,000,  enough  to  much  more  than  double  the 
former  declaration  of  10  per  cent.  Although  therefore 
in  view  of  the  dividend  which  will  probably  be  declared 
for  1898-9  the  present  price  of  Anacondas  may  seem  high, 
in  view  of  future  possibilities  they  are  only  moderately 
priced.  At  their  present  price  of  10^  for  the  $25  share 
they  will  yield  nearly  5  per  cent,  with  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.  With  dividends  of  20  per  cent.,  which  are 
more  than  probable  in  future  years,  the  yield  to  the 
investor  at  to-day's  price  makes  them  a  tempting 
speculation. 

Though  tin  will  sympathise  with  any  big  fall  in  copper, 
it  does  not  seem  probable,  from  present  indications,  that 
it  will  suffer  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  at  any 
rate  until  the  statistical  situation  shows  signs  of  very 
material  improvement.  The  market  has  been  a  trifle 
wobbly  of  late,  and  has  suffered  from  some  combined 
bear  attacks,  but  taken  all  round  the  position  is  any- 
thing but  weak  for  holders  of  the  metal.  The  high 
prices  have  of  course  induced  much  greater  activity  on 
the  Straits  and  other  fields,  but  so  far  this  activity  has 
not  made  itself  felt  in  supplies — or  rather,  it  has  not 
made  itself  felt  sufficiently  to  neutralise  the  speculative 
elements  in  the  case,  which  are  strong.  The  visible 
supply  on  the  31st  ult.  was  no  better  than  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  The  quantity  reported  was  19,292  tons,  being 
nearly  600  tons  lower  on  the  one  month.  New  arrivals 
were  5,574  tons,  an  increase  of  1,235  tons  on  April ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  deliveries  were  6,152  tons  against 
5,358  tons  ;  so  that  reserves  are  reduced  by  578  tons. 
London  accounts  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  larger 
deliveries,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  increase 
represents  bona  fide  takings  for  consumption.  Pos- 
sibly, as  was  the  case  with  copper,  speculators  have 
been  taking  metal  off  the  market  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  corner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISASTERS  AT  SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "Hopeful"  puts  forth  a 
scheme  for  warning  ships  running  into  danger,  which 
is  only  one  of  many  inventions  equally  impracticable, 
though  doubtless  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  not 
unmixed  with  financial  hopes. 

These  schemes  are  familiar  to  those  concerned  in 
maritime  matters,  and  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  fact  that 
those  very  sailors  whose  safety  is  sought  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  some  and  swear  at  others.  This  manifesta- 
tion though  disheartening  is  supposed  to  result  from  the 
contempt  which  practical  experience  creates  against 
theoretical  navigators  or  even  against  actual  sailors 
with  fads. 

To  take  "  Hopeful's  "  scheme.  He  would  have  ropes 
submerged  two  or  four  fathoms  below  the  deepest 
draught  of  ships.  Each  rope  is  to  be  grappled  by  a 
hook  let  down  through  a  telescopic  tube  when  danger 
is  feared.  Does  "Hopeful"  imagine  that  vessels  run 
ashore  under  present  conditions  when  danger  is  feared? 
It  is  just  the  false  sense  of  security  which  leads  to 
catastrophes  in  spite  of  modern  safeguards.  Moreover 
all  such  safeguards  are  useless  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  generally  neglected  in  the  details  of  ordinary  ship's 
business  which  require  more  immediate  attention.  No 
sailor  imagines  that  any  given  voyage  will  be  other 
than  safe  owing  to  palpable  causes — which  it  is  here 
needless  to  discuss — and  so  such  devices  as  trailing  a 
grappler  overboard  would  be  regarded  as  a  more  or 
less  unnecessary  nuisance. 

But  suppose  the  sailors  were  theoretically  careful  about 
the  grappler  though  careless  of  the  other  warnings  already 
provided.  Will  "Hopeful"  explain  how  an  Atlantic 
liner  or  any  modern  leviathan  running  at  high  speed  is 
to  increase  its  momentum  between  the  time  of  the 
warning  and    the  period   occupied   in   covering  the 
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remaining  thousand  yards  intervening  between  the  rope 
and  the  rocks  ?  It  is  not  by  yards  but  by  miles  that 
warnings  must  be  arranged  if  ships  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  time. 

No  doubt  the  question  asked  will  bring  up  many 
inventors  with  contrivances  for  stopping  vessels  quickly 
with  brakes  and  what  not — oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
ships  are  primarily  made  to  go  and  not  to  stop.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  a  patent  perfect  human  being  who  never 
errs  in  his  judgment,  who  is  never  hurried  by  his  owners, 
who  is  incapable  of  the  fear  of  being  considered  "  an 
old  woman  "  by  his  officers  when  he  is  constantly  taking 
precautions.  Till  that  man  is  invented  we  must  just 
get  along  with  the  man  as  he  is,  trusting  to  the  three 
L's — log,  lead,  and  look-out.  As  it  is  I  venture  to 
think  that,  having  regard  to  the  dangers  of  navigation 
which  always  must  exist,  and  considering  the  small 
number  of  cases  where  disaster  occurs  compared  with 
the  number  of  safe  arrivals,  the  average  shipmaster  of 
to-day  is  remarkably  careful  and  clear-headed  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  and  bewildering  restraints  and  regula- 
tions under  which  he  works.  In  any  case  his  judg- 
ment is  far  better  than  that  of  many  inventors  who 
display  such  anxiety  to  navigate  for  him. 

That  the  Trinity  House  is  often  grievously  in  fault  may 
be  admitted.  This  crusted  old  Corporation's  ambitions 
are  more  set  upon  dinners  than  fog  syrens,  and  the  retir- 
ing modesty  which  makes  its  not  excessively  intelligent 
officials  retreat  from  modern  improvement  is  a  shipping 
grievance.  But  this  much  may  be  accounted  to  them 
for  righteousness.  The  Trinity  officials  have  shown 
themselves  shy  of  roping  in  our  coasts. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Shipping  Telegraph  Offices,  J.  P.  Davies. 

Liverpool,  3  June,  1899. 


BOER  POLEMICS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
10  Manchester  Road,  Southport,  7  June,  1899. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  your  permission  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  your  reviewer  ? 

At  an  early  date,  an  announcement,  by  my  publisher, 
in  your  advertisement  columns  will  give  the  general 
verdict  of  the  press  on  the  character  of  my  work.  For 
the  rest,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  to  find  your  reviewer 
admitting  "  that  there  is  so  much  to  admire  in  men 
like  Retief,  Pieter  Uys,  Maritz  and  Pretorius."  By  all 
means  let  your  readers  consult  the  pages  of  Cloete  and 
Theal.  But,  would  your  reviewer,  also,  study  them  ? 
Then,  when  he  again  brandishes  the  Imperial  bludgeon 
in  criticising  an  Africander's  humble  appeal  to  the 
true  Caesar- — the  noble-hearted,  freedom-loving  Caesar 
Britannicus — he  will,  perhaps,  know  that  some  of  the 
Voortrekkers  left  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  present  reign 
— not  in  that  of  William  IV.  Then,  also — when  better 
informed  than  he  appears  to  be  now — he  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  spell  Qraaff Reinet  and  Landdrost  correctly. 
Then,  perhaps,  he  will  prove  himself  competent  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  matters  South  African. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  your  readers  that 
they  will  do  wisely  in  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of"  my  book  "  Fifty  Years  of  the 
History  of  the  Republic  in  South  Africa."  Further,  I 
trust  your  reviewer  will  not  consider  these  few  lines  as 
"  rhapsody,"  or  see  any  "  purple  patches  "  in  them. — 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  subscribe 
myself,  Sir,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  Voigt. 

[We  censured  Dr.  Voigt's  version  of  South  African 
history  as  partial,  prejudiced,  exaggerated  in  tone  and 
likely  to  leave  a  generally  false  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind.  The  defence,  or  should  we  say  the 
counter-attack,  to  these  charges  is  that  we  made  two 
mistakes  in  literals  !  We  were  quite  aware  that  the 
great  trek,  which  began  in  the  time  of  William  IV., 
continued  into  the  present  reign.  We  cited  Cloete  in 
correction  of  Dr.  Voigt's  untrustworthy  description  of 
the  Republic  of  Natal.  "  Noble-hearted,  freedom- 
loving  Caosar  Britannicus "  does  strike  us  as  a  bit 
"  purplish  "  for  "  nonconformist  conscience." 

Ed.  S.  R. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA. 

"The  Break-up  of  China;  with  an  account  of  its 
present  commerce,  currency,  waterways,  armies, 
railways,  politics,  and  future  prospects."  By 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  With  maps.  London  and 
New  York  ;  Harper  and  Brothers.  1899. 

T  ORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD'S  book  gives  the  ' 
results  of  his  mission  to  China  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  President  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Affairs  in  China  had  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  foreign  Powers  had  taken  up 
leaping-grounds  with  the  object  of  makingi*  their  prey, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  had  classed  it  as  a  "dying" 
nation  that  could  only  be  resuscitated  by  a  thorough 
root-and-branch  reform  of  its  civil  and  military  admini- 
stration. This,  he  considered,  was  extremely  unlikely 
to  be  carried  out  because  the  administration  was  known 
to  be  a  mass  of  corruption,  so  that  no  firm  ground 
exists  on  which  any  hope  of  reform  or  restoration 
could  be  based.  One  prominent  man,  the  able  and' 
plucky  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  took  a  less  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation.  He  boldly  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  did  not  share  the  views 
as  to  the  utter  decay  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  resuscitate 
it  and  to  put  China  in  a  position  to  protect  our  trade 
interests  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley.  The  question  was  I 
of  vast  importance  to  our  home  industries  and 
commerce  as  well  as  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Greater  Britain,  and  Lord  Charles  was  despatched 
to  the  Far  East  as  the  emissary  of  the  Chambers 
"to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  how  security 
is  to  be  insured  to  commercial  men  who  may  be 
disposed  to  embark  their  capital  in  trade  enterprise  in 
China,"  and  to  report  "as  to  whether  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  civil  and  military  administration  is 
sufficiently  complete  to  insure  adequate  protection  to 
commercial  ventures." 

Much  of  the  matter  dealt  with  in  this  book  is  ex- 
traneous to  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  and  had  been 
previously  and  effectively  dealt  with  in  the  columns  of 
the  press  and  in  the  important  and  comprehensive 
reports  of  Messrs.  Brenan,  Jamieson,  and  Bourne, 
recently  issued  as  Blue-books,  as  well  as  in  the  Report 
of  the  Blackburn  Commercial  Mission  and  the  yearly 
reports  of  our  Consuls  in  China.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  bloom  had  been  taken  off  Lord  Charles  Beresford's 
statements  and  views  by  the  extensive  newspaper 
reports  of  his  series  of  speeches  in  China,  Japan  and 
America.  Yet  much  remains  that  is  new  and  well 
worthy  of  study  in  the  book.  This  Report,  for  it  is 
practically  such,  is  exceptionally  valuable,  for  it  gives 
and  focusses  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  mercantile 
community,  missionaries,  and  leading  civil  and  military 
Chinese  officials  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  China,  and 
on  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  China's  carrying 
out  such  reforms  as  are  required  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  dynasty  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
or  rather  of  what  now  remains  of  it. 

The  break-up  of  an  Empire  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  people  is,  as  Lord  Charles  avers,  an  event  that  has 
no  parallel  in  history.  And  the  near  prospect  of  the 
break-up  of  a  great  British  market  containing  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world,  with  the  further 
prospect  that  great  portions  will  be  absorbed  by  Powers 
with  protectionist  tariffs  and  proclivities,  fully  accounts 
for  the  nervous  anxiety  of  the  British  mercantile  com- 
munity in  China  at  the  time  of  the  author's  arrival. 
Little  more  than  a  week  had  passed  since  the  coup 
d'etat  at  Peking  quenched  all  hope  of  the  reformation 
of  the  Chinese  Administration  from  within,  and  it  was 
daily  becoming  more  apparent  that  no  co-operation  of 
Powers  could  be  counted  on  to  bring  joint  pressure 
from  the  outside  in  order  to  force  reform  on  the  Chinese 
Administration  and  thus  save  the  Empire  from  the 
internal  and  external  disintegrating  forces  that 
threatened  its  destruction.  With  such  an  Administra- 
tion at  the  helm,  the  ship  of  State  was  in  a  hopeless 
condition  for  weathering  the  storms  which  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  gathering.     Lord  Charles  tells  us  that, 
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throughout  her  history,  China  has  been  one  long  scene 
of  rebellion  and  stern  repression,  but  never  before  has 
authority  been  in  so  weak  or  so  helpless  a  condition, 
the  financial  position  of  the  Empire  hindering  the 
Government  from  maintaining  a  force  adequate,  in 
either  numbers  or  efficiency,  to  prevent  disturbances 
and  rebellions.  He  speaks  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  on 
the  part  of  our  merchants  as  to  the  large  capital  they 
have  already  invested  in  China,  and  pronounces  that  it 
is  due  to  the  effete  condition  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
its  corruption  and  poverty  ;  to  the  continual  riots,  dis- 
turbances, and  rebellions  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
to  the  pressure  of  foreign  claims,  which  China  has  no 
power  either  to  resist  or  refuse  ;  all  this  leading  to  the 
total  internal  collapse  of  authority.  And  he  urges  that 
in  case  of  a  civil  revolution  in  China,  an  Empire 
extending  over  an  area  as  large  as  Europe,  the  thin 
line  of  European  civilisation  on  the  coast,  with  a  few 
ships  of  war,  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
catastrophe. 

After  expressing  uncertainty  as  to  what  Government 
would  follow  in  the  event  of  the  present  dynasty  being 
upset,  and  our  ignorance  as  to  what  policy  any  future 
administration  would  adopt  respecting  the  contracts 
and  concessions  made  by  the  existing  Tsung-li-Yamen, 
he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  traders  of  all  nations  in 
China  dread  the  institution  of  a  sphere  of  influence 
policy,  which  would,  in  their  opinion,  endanger  the 
expansion  of  trade,  incur  the  risk  of  war,  and  hasten 
the  partition  and  downfall  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Coming  to  the  question  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
only  remedy  for  the  threatened  catastrophe,  he  asserts 
that  it  lies  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  giving  security  to  the  trade  of  all  nations, 
by  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  army  and  police  of 
the  whole  country.  This  he  considers  could  only  be 
done  by  outside  aid.  In  apparent  forgetfulness  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had,  in  April  last  year,  declared  that 
our  Government  would  gladly  assist  China  in  reforming 
her  military  and  naval  forces,  provided  conditions  were 
arranged  which  gave  reasonable  prospects  of  good 
results,  and  that  Russia  had  so  vigorously  opposed  it 
that  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  he,  "with  all  defe- 
rence," suggests  that  "Great  Britain,  which  has  the 
largest  vested  interests  in  the  country,  should  lead  the 
way,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  interested 
parties,  in  the  organisation  of  China's  military  and 
police  in  the  same  spirit  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  has 
organised  her  customs."  This,  he  considers,  should 
be  done  under  a  clear  understanding  that  those  who 
co-operate  from  various  nations  to  do  the  work  shall 
be  strictly  servants  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  that 
the  one  and  only  end  in  view  is  to  strengthen,  support 
and  maintain  the  Government  of  China.  In  this  way 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  European  traders  might 
be  made  secure  ! 

The  project  of  course  is  an  admirable  one  if  the 
Chinese  Government  were  willing  and  financially  able 
to  carry  it  out,  and  if  other  nations  were  willing  that 
China  should  thus  be  strengthened  by  the  employment 
of  such  a  mixed  body  of  officers  in  their  spheres  of 
influence.  Russia  has  already  vetoed  such  a  project  by 
insisting  that  only  Russian  drill-instructors  shall  be 
employed  in  the  Chinese  provinces  neighbouring  her 
dominions.  Germany  would  probably  insist  upon  her 
subjects  alone  being  employed  as  drill-instructors  in 
Shantung.  Japan  would  certainly  follow  suit  in  Fukien, 
and  France  in  Kwangsi.  How  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  employment  of  foreign  officers  to 
command  the  troops  was  in  question  !  Again,  the 
project  might  be  expected  to  prove  unfeasible  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  Lord  Charles  states  that  he  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  effective  military 
and  police  forces  could  be  organised  on  funds  now 
available  for  these  purposes,  but  he  fails  to  take  into 
account  that  the  great  majority  of  the  paid  troops  in 
China  are  assembled  near  Peking  and  that  outside  the 
Treaty  Ports  a  police  force,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
exist.  Of  course  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  pecu- 
lation in  connexion  with  the  payment  of  troops,  as  in 
every  other  case  of  money  passing  either  to  or  from  the 
Treasury  through  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  official.  The 
instance  of  the  general  who  draws  the  money  to  pay 
and  feed  and  clothe  10,000  men  and  is  supposed  to  com- 


mand them  and  who  actually  commands  only  800  men, 
hiring  coolies  for  the  occasion  at  5^/.  a  day  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  in  case  of  inspection,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional. But  the  control  of  such  forces  is  known  to 
mean  pickings,  and  such  pickings  mean  the  greasing 
the  palms  of  other  high  officials,  and,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  address  to  Lord  Charles  from  the  Chinese 
merchants  at  Hong  Kong — which  is  far  and  away  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  and  readable  of  the 
numerous  addresses  contained  in  the  book — "  all  the 
Mandarins  in  power  would  naturally  oppose  any 
measure  for  reform  tending  to  take  away  their  illegiti- 
mate though,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  necessary 
gains."  Such  peculation  cannot  be  stopped  until  China 
adopts  a  system  of  paying  adequate  salaries  to  her 
officials. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  contends  that  until  the 
military  and  police  are  reorganised  it  will  be  impossible 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  country  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  very  able  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
merchants  contend  that  the  Administration  and  system 
of  collecting  the  revenue  must  be  first  taken  in  hand. 
Otherwise,  they  say,  if  it  were  possible  to  furnish 
China  to-morrow  with  a  well-disciplined  army  and  a 
perfectly  organised  police,  they  are  quite  certain  that 
neither  force  would  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  China's  corrupt  Government  and 
her  peculating  officials  would  starve  out  either  or  both 
of  these  forces.  The  merchants  urge  that,  without 
reformation,  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
will  speedily  become  impossible  ;  partition  will  become 
inevitable  ;  and  Great  Britain  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
join  in  the  international  scramble  for  "spheres  of 
influence."  China,  according  to  them,  is  unable  to 
effect  her  own  regeneration.  They  say  that,  "  for 
obvious  reasons — personal  gain  and  aggrandisement 
— those  who  hold  high  office,  those  who  constitute 
her  ruling  class,  do  not  desire  reform  ;  those  in 
humbler  life,  forming  her  masses,  wish  reform,  but 
are  powerless  to  attain  it."  In  this  predicament 
it  is  thought  that  England  should  come  forward 
and  furnish  the  assistance  and  apply  the  requisite 
pressure. 

With  Russia  cowing  the  Manchu  Government,  and 
enjoying  much  the  same   corrupt   administration  as 
rules   in  China,  our   coming  forward    to   apply  the 
necessary  pressure  would  probably  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on    our   little   remaining   prestige  at  Peking. 
Russia  wishes  to  keep  China  weak  and  the  Manchu 
dynasty  under    her   thumb    until    such   time  as  the 
completion   of    the    Siberian-Pacific   Railway,  when 
Russia  will  be  practically  dominant  at  Peking.  Vir- 
tually China  has  already  been  divided  into  spheres  of 
influence  under  the  guise  of  spheres  of  railway  interest. 
We  have  in  effect  recognised  as  binding  on  us  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  German  and  British  Syndicates 
on  the   2nd   of  last   September,   which   defines  the 
German  sphere  as  Shantung  and  the  Hoangho  Valley  : 
and  the   British  sphere  as  the  Yangtsze|  Valley,  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  the  province  of 
Shansi.    And  by  our  recent  agreement  with  Russia  we 
have  recognised  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  as  the  Russian  sphere,  Russia  on  her  part 
agreeing  to  recognise  the  Yangtsze  Valley  as  our  sphere. 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald  has  reported  in  his  despatch  of 
3  December  last,  that  recent  events  "  show  that  in  the 
future,  especially  on  the  long  trunk  lines,  European 
police  will  be  most  necessary."    Spheres  of  railway 
interest  are  thus  bound  to  become  spheres  of  influence. 
The   European  police  will  be  practically  an  army  of 
occupation,  and  in  the  event  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  such  police  aided  by  a  moderate  Euro- 
pean force  should  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  has 
loomed  up  in  the  imagination  of  the  gallant  Admiral. 
The  policy  of  spheres  of  influence,  we  have  been  assured 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door.    Let  us  hope,  on  the  principle 
of  give  and  take,  that  the  Open  Door  may  be  preserved 
for  the  future  throughout  the  present  bounds  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  thus  our  merchants  may  still  be 
able  to  keep  their  temper  even  if  China  falls. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JACKSON'S  EXPEDITION. 

"  A  Thousand  Days  in   the  Arctic."      By  Frederic 
Jackson.    Harper.  1899. 

MR.  JACKSON  has  some  fair  ground  for  com- 
plaint ;  though  we  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  no 
murmur  of  it  in  this  simple  and  manly  record.  But  if 
the  world  be  divided  into  those  who  get  more  and  those 
who  get  less  reputation  than  they  deserve,  Mr.  Jackson 
is  most  assuredly  to  be  reckoned  in  the  second  class. 
It  has  been  his  fate  to  find  himself  eclipsed — and  to 
know  that  that  eclipse  has  been  very  largely  owing  to 
his  own  efforts.  If  he  had  not  saved  Nansen  at  a 
critical  moment,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  great 
Norwegian  would  have  ever  reached  home.  But 
arriving  back  in  civilisation  long  before  his  rescuer, 
Nansen's  story  filled  the  world,  and  has,  we  fear, 
almost  exhausted  its  interest  in  the  Polar  regions.  It 
is  true  that  Nansen  had  a  far  more  sensational  story  to 
tell  than  Jackson's.  There  is  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  match  the  long  story  of  the  sledge  expedition  after 
leaving  the  "  Fram."  There  is  nothing  to  fascinate  the 
imagination  like  that  heroic  audacity  of  trusting  to  an 
ice-drift  which  all  the  great  scientists  refused  to  credit. 
Nor  is  Jackson,  like  Nansen,  a  great  writer  as  well 
as  a  traveller — a  man  of  large,  brooding  imagination, 
haunted  with  the  mystery  of  the  North  Pole,  and 
touched  with  the  gloom  of  the  Polar  night.  Like  most 
Englishmen,  Jackson  exaggerates  the  prosaic  side. 
He  talks  like  a  typical  Alpine  climber,  who  pretends 
that  he  has  had  a  constitutional  when  he  has  really 
climbed  a  perilous  peak.  As  a  nation,  we  find  this 
rather  false  modesty  attractive.  To  other  peoples,  it  is 
intensely  repulsive,  and  they  simply  put  it  down  to  our 
barbaric  lack  of  the  higher  imagination.  But  though 
Mr.  Jackson  gets  the  least  possible  literary  value  out  of 
his  story,  and  writes  all  the  time  as  if  he  was  half- 
ashamed  to  wield  a  pen,  he  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  was  a  thorough  and  conscientious  piece  of 
exploration.  It  was  undertaken  with  a  fine  zeal 
and  courage,  and  endured  throughout  with  patience, 
industry  and  perseverance.  Going  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  1894,  he  settled  down  in  Franz  Josef's  Land, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years,  exploring  with 
sledge  and  boat  in  every  direction.  He  made  the 
important  discovery  that  what  has  been  hitherto  taken 
for  continuous  land  really  consists  of  many  islands, 
with  rapid  tides  between  them,  making  navigation 
perilous  and  uncertain.  He  has  brought  home  excellent 
maps  and  photographs,  and  the  most  important  obser- 
vations of  flora  and  fauna,  contained  in  the  appendices 
to  this  book.  And  in  addition  to  this,  his  diaries  tell 
the  tale  of  many  perils  and  adventures,  faced  with  the 
same  simple  spirit  of  unconscious  bravery  that  our 
countrymen  show  in  the  Soudan  or  West  Africa.  It  is 
the  story  of  English  enterprise,  and  should  take  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

But  the  reader  will  inevitably  dwell  the  longest  on 
those  pages  in  which  Mr.  Jackson  tells  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Nansen  and  the  days  they  spent  together 
in  Franz  Josef's  Land.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  the  story  of 
meeting  as  he  wrote  it  in  his  diary  at  the  time  : — 

"We  shook  hands  heartily  and  I  expressed  the 
greatest  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  I  inquired  if  he  had 
a  ship  ?  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  my  ship  is  not  here  ' — 
rather  sadly  I  thought — and  then  he  remarked,  in  reply 
to  my  question,  that  he  had  only  one  companion  who 
was  at  the  floe  edge. 

"  It  then  struck  me  that  his  features,  in  spite  of  the 
black  grease  and  long  hair  and  beard  resembled 
Nansen,  whom  I  had  met  once  in  London  before  he 
started  in  1893,  and  I  exclaimed:  'Aren't  you 
Nansen  ?  '  To  which  he  replied  :  '  Yes,  I  am  Nansen.' 
With  much  heartiness  I  shook  him  warmly  by  the 

hand  and  said  :  '  By  Jove  I'm  d  d  glad  to  see  you  ' 

and  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  arrival.  I  then 
inquired  : 

M  '  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ' 
"  He  gave  me  a  brief  sketch  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
replied  :  '  I  left  the  "  Pram  "  in  840  North  latitude  and 
1020  East  longitude  after  drifting  for  two  years,  and  I 
reached  86°  15'  parallel  and  have  now  come  here.' 

"  '  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,'  I  answered. 
*  You  have  made  a  deuced  good  trip  of  it,  and  I  am 


awfully  glad  to  be  the  first  person  to  congratulate  you.' 
(Again  we  shook  hands.)" 

How  characteristic!  "A  deuced  good  trip  of  it!" 
"  D — — d  glad  to  see  you  !  "  The  imagination  reels  at 
such  poverty  of  phrase  at  such  a  moment.  But  we  like 
it.  We  prefer  it  to  a  theatrical  pose — to  flag-waving, 
to  offers  of  vegetables,  to  international  amenities.  For- 
tunately Franz  Josef's  Land  is  not  yet  partitioned  by 
any  treaty.  No  one  wants  it.  So  the  human  element 
could  prevail,  and  we  have  a  story  that  will  match 
"  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume." 

Nansen  was  anaemic  and  fat.  He  seemed  utterly 
done  up  —he  had,  of  course,  been  ill  several  times. 
Mr.  Jackson  would  not  be  human  if  he  did  not  empha- 
sise the  fact  that,  except  for  this  meeting,  Nansen  would 
probably  never  have  got  home.  Nearly  two  h'tm'dred  miles 
of  rough  sea  lay  between  Nansen  and  Johansen  and 
safety.  They  had  only  kayaks.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  have  survived. 

If  only  for  this,  therefore — for  saving  Nansen — 
Jackson's  expedition  will  always  be  remembered.  But 
in  addition  to  this  it  has  a  value  of  its  own,  as  anyone 
will  see  who  will  read  these  simple  and  unassuming, 
but  interesting,  records. 


MEDIEVAL  SCOTLAND. 

"  History  of  Scotland  :  Vol.  I.  to  the  Accession  of  Mary 
Stuart."  By  P.  Hume  Brown.  Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1899. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  the  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Series  to  enlist  for  this 
volume  the  services  of  Mr.  Hume  Brown.  The  result  is 
a  concise  but  clear  and  interesting  narrative  embodying 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  learn,  without  wading  through  Exchequer 
rolls  and  monographs  on  Highland  clans,  what  materials 
have  accumulated  for  the  early  history  of  Scotland  since 
John  Hill  Burton  published  his  classical  but  somewhat 
tedious  volumes. 

In  the  interval  respectable  theories  have  been  demo- 
lished. The  story  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  been 
rewritten.  The  achievements  of  the  first  or  Keltic 
dynasty  have  been  more  adequately  explained.  Modern 
scholars,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Hume  Brown  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous,  are  bringing  to  light  new  facts  about 
the  early  Stuarts.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  some 
familiar  enigmas  remain,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  un- 
solved. The  battle  of  the  Mons  Grampius  still  rages. 
Like  Jonathan  Oldbuck  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  provided 
a  new  site  for  Agricola's  victory  :  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  he  has  convinced  a  generation  which  remem- 
bers the  Kaims  of  Kimprunes.  Anent  the  naked  Pict 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour  has  still  as  much  claim  to  be  heard 
as  any  modern  authority.  The  worthy  knight  vocifer- 
ously asserted  that  the  race  of  Brude  was  "genuine 
Keltic."  To  this  description  Mr.  Hume  Brown  can 
only  add  the  qualification  "probably  Goidelic,"  for 
which  we  are  not  much  the  wiser.  It  is  the  same  when 
we  descend  to  the  period  of  authentic  annals.  The 
Wallace  remains  a  mystery.  The  wanderings  of  Robert 
Bruce  and  the  meteoric  reign  of  James  I.  have  not 
yielded  up  their  secrets  to  the  facile  pens  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  and  M.  Jusserand.  Did  the  Maid  of  Norway 
really  die  in  the  Orkneys,  or  was  she  spirited  away,  as 
some  assert,  and  afterwards  burned  alive  in  Bergen, 
that  the  peace  of  kingdoms  might  not  be  disturbed  for 
one  unhappy  woman  ?  What  was  the  manner  of  the 
luckless  Rothesay's  death?  Whence  came  that  dark 
confessor  whose  dagger  completed  the  victory  of  Sau- 
chieburn,  removed  James  III.  from  the  pathway  of  an 
ambitious  son,  and  prepared  the  nemesis  of  Flodden 
Field  and  Fotheringhay  ? 

We  have  the  traditional  answers  to  such  questions, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  dissected  by  the  scalpel  of  the 
critic.  Better  to  imitate  Sir  Walter  and  take  the 
legends  simply  for  what  they  are— the  most  vivid 
record  of  the  fiery  passions  and  wild  imaginings  which 
thrilled  the  national  heart  in  those  unquiet  times.  Mr. 
Hume  Brown  has  wisely  devoted  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  more  profitable  forms  of  curiosity.  He 
writes  for  the  student  of  political  philosophy,  and  he 
is  at  pains  to  accentuate   the   importance  of  some 
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generally  neglected  factors  in  the  development  of  Scot- 
land. No  one  has  so  clearly  shown,  for  instance,  how 
the  Scottish  Parliament  failed  to  grasp  the  reins  of 
power.  The  founders  of  it  followed  the  example  of 
Edward  I.,  but,  for  want  of  sound  political  instinct, 
fell  into  blunders  which  English  statesmen  avoided. 
Although  Robert  I.  engrafted,  as  early  as  1326,  a 
system  of  borough  representation  upon  the  old  feudal 
council,  neither  he  nor  his  successors  could  persuade 
the  smaller  barons  to  appear  by  representatives.  Not 
before  the  reign  of  James  VI.  was  this  all-important 
reform  effected.  Till  then  the  Third  Estate  remained 
a  despised  and  insignificant  handful  of  burghers. 
Again  in  1368  the  Scottish  Parliament  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  an  innovation  which  cost  the  English 
Richard  II.  his  crown  and  life  ;  Lords  of  the  Articles 
were  appointed  "to  hold  the  parliament  ;"  the  right 
of  initiative  was  surrendered  to  a  committee  of  royal 
nominees.  If  we  turn  from  institutions  to  the  problems 
of  territorial  expansion,  we  find  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles.  We  learn  how  great,  for 
good  and  evil,  was  the  influence  of  this  straggling 
principality  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  mainland.  Founded 
by  the  Vikings,  and  only  transferred  from  the  allegiance 
of"  Norway  to  that  of  Scotland  in  1266,  it  severed  the 
Pict  and  Scot  from  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  and  pre- 
vented the  infection  of  Irish  anarchy  from  following  in 
the  wake  of  Irish  missionaries.  It  forced  the  house  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpine  to  forsake  the  Highlands  and 
become  a  Lowland  power.  Even  after  the  annexation 
it  remained  for  three  centuries  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
"Scotland.  Our  own  Edward  IV.  found  his  account  in 
concluding  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
In  fact  to  Scotland  the  Western  Highlands  and  the 
Isles  were  in  the  fifteenth  century  what  Wales  had 
been  to  England  in  the  thirteenth.  Such  facts  are  by 
no  means  new,  but  it  is  a  boon  to  have  them  presented 
to  us  in  so  readable  a  form. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE. 

"  Evolution  of  the  English  House."    By  Sidney  C. 
Addy.    London  :  Sonnenschein.  1899. 

MR.  SIDNEY  ADDY  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
skilful  use  of  scanty  fare.  The  early  history  of 
the  English  cottage — for  that  is  really  the  subject  of  his 
book — must  necessarily  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Before  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  English  peasants  built  their  homes 
chiefly  of  timber  and  clay  or  mud.  These  cottages  have 
either  perished,  or  been  renewed  out  of  all  recognition. 
Documentary  records  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Yet  Mr.  Addy  has  managed  to  frame  a  theory  of 
evolution  which  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  deserve 
examination. 

The  earliest  remains  of  houses,  properly  so  called,  in 
■Great  Britain  are  of  a  round  shape,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rectangular  house  has  also  existed  from  very 
early  times  ;  indeed  distinct  evidences  of  a  fairly 
advanced  form  of  rectangular  house  have  recently  been 
found  in  the  Glastonbury  "lake  village"  which  is  said 
to  belong  to  a  period  dating  from  somewhere  between 
200  and  300  b.c.  down  to  the  Roman  occupation.  Mr. 
Addy  however  suggests  that  the  real  origin  of  the  rect- 
angular house  was  the  temporary  booth  or  tent  used 
by  shepherds  for  their  summer  residences  on  the  moun- 
tains or  summer  pastures  ;  though  in  another  place  he 
quaintly  adds  that  the  winter  houses  were  larger  and 
more  substantial  than  the  summer  houses.  These 
summer  booths  were  supported  by  pairs  of  bent  oak 
trees  called  "  forks  "  or  "  gavels"  (whence  "  gables  "), 
the  space  between  any  two  pairs  of  these  forks  being 
known  as  a  "bay."  The  "bays"  being  of  uniform 
length,  the  practice  arose  of  selling  or  letting  houses  by 
the  "  bay"  "as  cloth  is  sold  by  the  yard."  These  long 
narrow  buildings  were  extended  laterally  when  needed 
by  affixing  aisles  or  "  outshots"  at  the  sides.  But  the 
chief  room  retained  the  title  of  "house-part"  ;  in  the 
Midlands  this  room  is  still  known  as  the  "  house." 
Mr.  Addy  relates  many  charming  traditional  customs, 
one  of  which — -told  him  by  an  old  Derbyshire  farmer 
from  the  memories  of  his  youth,  and  describing  the 


ceremonial  observed  by  a  farmer  and  his  servants  at 
dinner— strikingly  resembles  in  form  a  similar  "  com- 
mon meal "  which  we  were  once  fortunate  enough  to 
observe  in  a  remote  farmstead  in  Brittany. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Addy's  explanations  of  much  that 
is  obscure  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning  are  at 
times  so  attractive  that  it  is  with  regret  that  we  find  it 
necessary  to  assail  the  frail  foundation  upon  which  his 
theory  of  evolution  is  constructed.  Mr.  Addy  con- 
ceives the  English  cottage  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
distinctive  national  form,  changing  in  appearance  and 
developing  from  a  simple  into  a  comparatively  complex 
structure  as  the  centuries  rolled  on.  This  view  can 
scarcely  be  justified.  Has  Mr.  Addy  fully  realised  how 
absolutely  the  mediaeval  peasants  were  dependent  upon 
local  material  and  local  labour — the  rich  revenues  of 
the  abbeys  were  not  at  their  disposal — has  he  thought 
of  the  barriers  between  the  districts  caused  by  the 
differences  of  dialect  and  by  the  lack  of  means  of  inter- 
communication ?  We  should  be  puzzled  even  to-day 
to  define  the  typical  English  cottage.  Are  we  to 
choose  the  snug  homestead  of  Kent  with  its  brilliant 
tile-hung  walls,  or  the  brown  oak  and  yellow-plastered 
cottage  of  Surrey,  or  its  sterner  fellow  of  Hereford 
with  tarred  beams  and  whitewashed  walls,  or  the  low 
thatched  mud  house  of  Leicester,  or  the  granite  cot 
of  the  moors  or  the  hideously  smug  modern  cottage 
with  red  walls  and  purple  roofs  which  is  wantonly 
disfiguring  so  many  beautiful  English  villages  ?  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Addy's  theory  may  apply 
to  the  counties  between  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey 
from  which  his  illustrations  seem  chiefly  to  be  drawn  ; 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  country  the  changes  have 
certainly  been  very  varied  and  slow,  and  have  proceeded 
in  directions  which  the  author  has  not  contemplated. 
We  select  one  of  his  examples  for  remark,  mainly 
because  it  is  indicative  of  the  lengths  to  which 
evolutionary  enthusiasm  will  lead  the  unwary.  Mr. 
Addy  describes  an  interesting  house  at  Scrivelsby  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  This  is  built  of  timber 
and  consists  in  reality  of  a  very  high-pitched  roof  resting 
on  the  ground  without  vertical  walls.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  this  inconvenient  form  of  building,  necessi- 
tating as  high  a  level  of  constructive  skill  as  the  far  more 
comfortable  vertical-walled  cottage  framed  up  with  oak 
beams  and  "  wattle  and  daub,"  was  a  general  form  of 
building  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  support  of  this 
contention  is  quoted  the  instructive  little  "  oratory  "  of 
Gallerus  near  Dingle  in  the  West  of  Ireland  which  we 
are  told  "is  merely  a  booth  copied  in  stone."  It  is 
obviously  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  builder  in  the  fens 
had  at  his  disposal  long  straight  trees  and  abundance 
of  straw  while  he  had  probably  never  seen  a  stone 
quarry.  The  Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  a  bleak 
bare  country  innocent  of  trees  and  had  been  forced  to 
rely  upon  stone  even  as  the  material  for  the  divisions 
between  his  fields.  Each  went  to  work  as  common  sense 
and  experience  dictated.  The  fen-dweller  pitched  his 
trees  against  one  another  in  the  natural  A  form,  and 
thatched  them  with  straw.  The  Irishman  built  his 
"oratory"  in  the  only  way  it  could  be  built,  by 
"corbelling  over" — or  jutting  each  course  of  stones 
slightly  over  the  course  below  until  the  two  approaching 
walls  met  in  the  centre  of  ridge.  But  to  assume  that 
because  the  two  houses  resembled  each  other  externally 
they  had  therefore  even  the  remotest  connexion  is  to 
ignore  the  radically  different  conditions  of  the  respective 
problems. 


RISE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

"  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands."  By 
Petrus  Johannes  Blok,  Professor  of  Dutch  History 
in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated  by  Oscar 
A.  Bierstadt  and  Ruth  Putnam.  Part  I.  London 
and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

MISS  RUTH  PUTNAM  is  laying  students  of 
history  under  a  considerable  obligation  by 
taking  up,  and  continuing  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  trans- 
lation—which Mr.  Oscar  Bierstadt  had  commenced — 
of  Dr.  P.  J.  Blok's  well-known  work  on  the  origin  of 
modern  institutions  in  the  Netherlands.  The  render- 
ing throughout  is  both  careful  and  idiomatic  ;  it  reads 
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just  as  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
English.  The  first  instalment,  now  before  us,  only 
goes  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  leaving 
off  just  where  most  people — thanks  to  their  memories 
of  the  vivacious  Motley — begin  their  acquaintance  with 
Dutch  affairs.  Very  different  are  the  style  and  method 
of  the  Leyden  Professor.  He  takes  no  trouble  in  draw- 
ing character,  has  no  delight  in  the  pageantry  of  war 
or  peace,  makes  no  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  little 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  His  way  of  dealing 
with  the  semi-mythical  accretions  on  mediaeval  records 
is  defiantly  unromantic.  "The  wandering  knight,  sur- 
rounded with  a  poetic  halo,  was  in  reality  hardly  any- 
thing but  a  highwayman  ;  the  relation  between  knight 
and  lady  was  rarely  characterised  by  the  idyllic  simpli- 
city of  which  Fergut  speaks  ;  the  noble  art  of  the 
tournament  often  served  to  satisfy  baser  passions  than 
knightly  valour."  But  though  Dr.  Blok  finds  little 
to  admire  in  chivalry — and  unconsciously  perverts 
his  judgment  by  adopting  the  moral  standard  of  a 
later  civilisation — he  admits  that  the  knights,  scattered 
over  all  Christendom  and  far  into  the  East,  had  a 
powerful  influence,  if  not  an  influence  for  good,  through 
the  solidarity  of  their  universal  Order.  A  like  educa- 
tion, a  corresponding  position  in  society,  similarity  in 
ideas  and  manner  of  life  made  them  a  compact  force, 
which  might  have  held  out  much  longer  if  it  had  not 
been  sapped  on  two  sides  at  once — by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  princely  powers  and  the  growth  of  popular 
liberties. 

In  the  chapters  which  Dr.  Blok  devotes  to  the  latter 
subject  he  recalls  the  method  that  Guizot  so  ably  em- 
ployed in  his  "  Lectures  upon  Civilisation,"  though  he  is 
enabled  to  go  more  into  details  than  was  possible  to 
the  literary  statesman  who  had  undertaken  to  survey  the 
field  of  universal  history.  Dr.  Blok  also  deals  freely — 
too  freely,  perhaps — in  philosophic  generalities,  but  he 
never  indulges  in  mere  theorising,  and  he  gives  his 
readers  plenty  of  solid  meat.  He  declines  to  answer  the 
question  how  cities  arose  out  of  the  feudal  system  until 
the  meaning  of  that  term  has  been  defined.  They  origi- 
nated in  a  multitude  of  different  ways.  Some  go  back 
to  Roman  times,  and  in  others  the  Roman  substratum 
has  been  thinly  covered  by  the  privileges  gained  by 
merchants'  guilds.  Some  began  as  markets,  others 
have  clustered  around  a  palace,  a  monastery,  or  a 
castle.  Some  were  created  by  the  will  of  a  ruler,  others 
by  the  agreement  and  union  of  several  rural  com- 
munities. Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
urban  development.  In  fact,  Dr.  Blok  thinks  it  wiser 
to  give  up  all  cities  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century — the 
ascertained  data  are  generally  insufficient  to  justify  a 
theory.  Another  point  to  be  cleared  up  is  what  exactly 
is  denoted  by  a  city.  The  criterion  of  the  time,  we 
are  told,  was  that  the  place  should  have  received  a  charter 
or  statutes  from  the  sovereign  of  the  country  or  its  local 
lord.  These  instruments  may  have  been  extorted  or 
voluntarily  given  :  they  might  be  ample  or  limited  in 
their  grant.  Taking  this  test  we  trace  two  main 
lines  of  civic  development.  Passing  from  Northern 
Italy  over  Northern  France  into  Flanders,  Hainaut, 
Luxemburg,  Brabant,  Limburg,  Liege,  Zealand  and 
Holland,  and  the  Frisian  districts,  we  find  communes 
and  cities  of  the  Franco-Flemish  type.  But  proceeding 
from  Italy  along  the  Rhine,  we  come  upon  the  "  peculiar 
German  municipal  character "  in  Gueldres,  Friesland 
and  Utrecht. 

There  is  too  common  a  tendency  among  those  who 
take  bird's-eye  views  of  remote  periods  to  imagine 
a  greater  homogeneity  than  could  ever  have  been  main- 
tained in  any  progressive  community.  This  error 
should  be  corrected  by  Dr.  Blok's  treatment  of  an  age 
which  offers  some  excuse  as  well  as  much  temptation 
to  comfortable  theorising.  The  population  of  these 
thirteenth-century  cities  was,  he  reminds  us,  very  mixed. 
Even  among  the  serfs  there  were  grades  and  distinc- 
tions ;  those  who  were  still  servile,  those  who  had 
worked  their  way  out  of  that  status,  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  certain  rights  on  the  part  of  their  lord. 
There  were  peasants  who  had  inherited  land  now 
enclosed  within  the  city  walls  ;  there  were  artisans  of 
different  classes  ;  merchants  and  noblemen  who  made 
their  homes  in  the  city  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Of  this 
mixed  assemblage  those  only  were  citizens  who  had 


obtained  the  status  by  birth,  marriage,  or  purchase, 
who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  paid  the  fees,  and  they 
lost  their  position  by  removal  or  by  way  of  penalty,  or 
by  accepting  citizenship  in  another  community.  Persons- 
standing  outside  this  civic  order  were  in  some  ways 
analogous  to  Resident  Aliens  in  Athens  or  Uitlanders  in 
Johannesburg  :  they  enjoyed  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, but  could  not  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  They  were  not  even  permitted  to 
bear  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  by  this  exclusive 
policy  that  the  Third  Estate  managed  to  assert  its 
rights  even  against  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  that  supremacy  of  the  industrial  middle- 
class  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  spread  itself 
over  all  Europe.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ideal  and  the 
not  altogether  illusive  hope  of  the  Manchester  School. 
And  the  process  has  been  checked,  not' so  much  by 
Socialistic  propaganda,  as  by  the  recent  growth  of 
the  great  armaments  which  have  restored  to  the  mili- 
tary element  in  some  modern  States  an  ascendency 
much  greater  than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
Feudalism. 


SOUTHERN  TROUT  STREAMS. 

"  South  Country  Trout  Streams."    By  George  A.  B. 
Dewar.     London  :    Lawrence   and   Bullen,  Ltd. 

1899. 

ANYTHING  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dewar  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trout  fishing  is  always  pleasant  reading, 
and  this  little  book,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  not 
be  the  less  welcome  to  the  keen  angler  for  its  dealing 
with  the  sources  of  sport  rather  than  with  the  sport 
itself.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dewar  is  more  at(home  when 
he  describes  his  own  trout-fishing  experiences,  as  he  has 
done  on  more  than  one  occasion,  than  when  he  (ad- 
mittedly) writes,  as  in  the  present  volume,  on  informa- 
tion largely  supplied  by  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  angling  reader  has  had  a  surfeit  of  personal  ex- 
periences— experiences  that  mostly  differ  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writers.  Now  it  is  a  big  trout  that 
is  landed  ;  more  often  it  is  the  still  larger  one  that  is 
lost.  Either  way,  a  common  formula  would  cover  all 
such  experiences.  It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  con- 
spicuous omission  that  whereas  Mr.  Dewar  refers  to 
the  Houghton  Club,  to  its  establishment  in  1822,  to- 
Sheridan's  visit,  to  its  well-kept  records,  there  is 
but  a  short  reference  (in  the  appendix)  to  the  cele- 
brated Leckford  Club,  as  it  was  once  called,  now 
Longstock  Club,  which  was  established  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  doubtless  from  the 
Leckford  Club  that  Sheridan  went  to  the  Houghton  ; 
for  the  records  of  the  Leckford  show  that  in  the  year 
1799  both  Tom  and  R.  B.  Sheridan  were  members  ; 
as  also  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Ogle  and  T.  Richardson.  From 
the  year  1803  the  list  of  members  has  never  been 
without  a  Craven. 

Pollution  and  the  lowering  of  streams  by  water  com- 
panies gives  the  trout  fisher  not  only  food  for  reflexion 
but  much  cause  for  anxiety.  Mr.  Dewar  paints  the 
picture  black — he  almost  persuades  one  that  trout 
fishing  will  in  the  future  be  about  as  useless  a  sport  to 
attempt  as  is  salmon  fishing  in  the  Thames  to-day. 
But  suddenly  Mr.  Dewar  remembers  that  the  "  increased 
number  of  anglers  and  the  ever-growing  popularity  of 
fly  fishing  for  trout  have  led  to  the  careful  preservation 
and  the  improvement  of  many  waters  all  over  the  South 
of  England."  And  the  pessimist  becomes  an  optimist. 
For  our  part  we  must  reluctantly  confess  to  a  convic- 
tion that  between  the  impoverished  landowners  in  want 
of  money,  and  corporations  and  companies  in  want  ot 
water,  the  trout  stream  and  trout  fishing  stand  but  a 
poor  chance.    Pity  'tis  so,  but  so  we  fear  it  is. 

Much  useful  information  as  to  the  fly  most  alluring, 
always  a  subject  for  guidance  from  those  of  local 
experience,  may  be  gained  from  this  book  by  anglers 
visiting  any  one  of  the  Southern  trout  streams  for  the 
first  time. 
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OUR  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM. 

r  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops."  By  Prince 
Kropotkin.    London  :  Hutchinson.  1899. 

"  The  Effects  of  the  Factory  System."  By  Allen  Clarke. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1899. 

V\  TE  have  no  love  for  the  factory  system  :  some- 
»  »  times  brutal,  often  unhealthy,  it  is  almost  always 
ugly  :  but  it  is  not  of  necessity  either  brutal  or  unhealthy 
or  ugly  and  we  cannot  accept  the  conclusions  whether 
of  Prince  Kropotkin  or  Mr.  Allen  Clarke.  From  an 
outlook  which  is  widely  different  both  condemn.  Prince 
Kropotkin  considers  the  scheme  of  nations,  Mr.  Clarke 
writes  of  a  section  of  Lancashire  industry.  Prince 
Kropotkin  dreams,  and  the  things  he  sees  are  full  at 
least  of  vigorous  and  compelling  suggestion  :  Mr. 
Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  may  possibly  be 
thinking  of  the  same  things,  sees  them  through  a  mist 
which  has  somehow  a  trick  of  obscuring  the  intellect 
as  well  as  the  landscape  of  Lancashire.  It  is  indeed 
this  limitation  of  vision  which  makes  Mr.  Clarke's  work 
so  barren  of  suggestion ;  he  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  force  an  escape  through  the  imprisoning 
mental  shutter  which  impedes  perception  and  thought 
in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  is  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
country,  and  its  seat  is  undoubtedly  in  Lancashire  ;  but 
the  country  has  other  resources  and  so  has  Lancashire. 
And  it  is  somewhat  of  an  omission  to  assume  that  Lan- 
cashire is  "  the  workshop  of  the  world,"  and  that  the 
system  of  employment  in  its  cotton  factories  represents 
our  entire  factory  system.  The  Lancashire  cotton 
factory  operative  is  a  special  type  ;  often  his  crudely 
narrow  selfishness  amounts  to  a  disease  which  though 
it  bears  an  almost  epidemic  character  within  the 
county  appears  mercifully  to  be  non-infectious  without. 
Therefore  we  must  reject  him  even  as  a  type.  Before 
passing,  however,  from  Lancashire  and  its  cotton 
operatives  we  would  point  out  that,  if  the  atmospheric 
influence  of  the  county  is  depressing,  commercially  it 
has  its  uses.  To  its  climate  in  great  measure  Lan- 
cashire owes  its  supremacy  in  the  cotton  world,  but, 
admirable  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  climate 
rivals  the  soil  in  unsuitability  for  its  cultivation  ;  and 
we  can  hardly  take  seriously  the  suggestion  that  the 
mills  of  ideal  villages  in  an  ideal  Lancashire  should  be 
fed  by  cotton  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  under  glass  ! 
A  Bolton  gentleman  is  quoted  in  support :  "  Cotton  can 
be  grown  in  hot-houses.  I  have  grown  some  myself 
and  have  a  few  pods."  This  quantity  is  admittedly 
insufficient  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  multiply  the  pods  and  the  hot-houses. 
With  the  increased  production  of  pods  the  full  powers  of 
the  scheme  are  not  exhausted:  "Tropical  fruits,  too, 
could  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time  in  these  hot-houses, 
which  could  thus  be  made  into  delightful  gardens,  as 
well  as  useful  growing  grounds,  for  the  inhabitants  to 
stroll  in  during  the  natural  winter  of  their  own  climate." 
We  seem  to  recall  one  or  two  other  industries  in 
Lancashire  which  would  not  blend  very  well  with  this 
expanse  of  hot-houses,  and  we  are  sorry  that  Mr. 
Clarke's  excellent  sympathies  have  stimulated  his 
imagination  in  so  unpractical  a  direction.  He  sees 
Lancashire  selfishness  and  Lancashire  greed  with  clearer 
eyes  and  a  truer  perception  than  is  to  be  expected  from 
his  Lancashire  origin,  and  for  this  we  are  grateful. 
When  Mr.  Robson  introduced  his  Half-time  Bill  he 
quoted  to  the  listening  House  two  instructive  essays  : 
one  was  the  Lancashire  cotton  operative  upon  his  child 
and  the  other  was  the  Lancashire  cotton  operative  upon 
himself.  To  the  Trade-unionist  writers  of  the  essay  upon 
the  child  we  commend  Mr.  Clarke's  plainness  of  speech  : — 
"...  the  majority  of  parents  in  Lancashire  regard 
children  only  as  commercial  speculations,  to  be  turned 
into  wage-earning  machines  as  soon  as  the  child's  age 
and  the  law  will  permit.  For  this  they  oppose  the 
raising  of  the  age  of  half-timers;  for  this  resent  all 
legislative  interference,  either  educational  or  hygienic, 
in  the  matter  of  their  children.  Instead  of  fighting  for 
wages  to  keep  their  children,  they  are  cowardly  enough 
to  let  the  children  be  forced  to  keep  them." 

h  or  the  pleasure  of  denunciation  and  strong  language 
it  is  tempting  to  remain  in  Lancashire,  but  Prince 
Kropotkin  calls  us  to  wider  considerations  ;  calls  upon 


us  to  join  him  in  a  crusade  against  the  modern  factory 
system  and  its  attendant  evils  of  overcrowding  in 
insanitary  cities  ;  calls  upon  us  to  journey  with  him  to 
pleasant  villages  where  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industries  join  forces  ;  the  people  till  the  land,  produce 
their  own  food  and  manufacture  the  necessities  of  life. 
We  are  ready  enough  to  make  war  against  what  is 
insanitary,  cruel  and  sordid  in  the  factory  system,  and 
we  would  willingly  for  some  things  enlist  with  Prince 
Kropotkin,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  dangers  of  his 
reformation.  They  are  considerable  and  at  least  some 
of  them  have  received  his  recognition  ;  others  have 
escaped  almost  of  necessity.  The  evils  which  are  now 
part  of  the  factory  system  have  been  bred  in  it  by 
artifice  :  they  are  separable  from  it,  without  the  dis- 
turbance of  organic  change,  without  reversion  to  the 
dying  system  of  home  industries  which,  in  its  picturesque- 
ness,  appeals  to  Prince  Kropotkin.  The  factory  in  the 
village,  the  day  divided  between  pleasant  healthful 
labour  in  the  field  and  work  of  contrasting  interest  in 
the  factory,  has  no  doubt  attractions  for  all  of  us.  And 
it  certainly  is  free  from  some  of  the  conditions  which 
curse  the  intrusion  of  industry  into  the  home  itself. 
Jt  does  not  for  example  involve  the  pursuit  of 
such  industries  as  file-cutting  or  fur-pulling  in 
premises  which  of  necessity  aggravate  their  unhealthy 
nature.  It  does  not  tend  to  paralyse  home  in- 
fluence by  the  conversion  of  the  home  into  a  work- 
shop ;  it  does  not  vitiate  its  atmosphere  or  obscure  its 
purpose.  But  all  this  is  negative.  What  can  be  said 
of  its  other  aspects  ?  It  is  picturesque,  its  surroundings 
are  healthy,  it  might  possibly  retain  the  elements  of 
health  with  which  its  beginning  would  probably 
be  endowed,  and  the  variety  of  interests  would 
diminish  much  of  the  monotony  which  now  deadens 
industrial  life.  Economically,  in  its  limited  possi- 
bilities of  organisation,  its  difficulties  of  State 
regulation,  its  ineffectiveness  in  competition,  we  find 
disadvantages  which  are  supreme.  And  to  them  must 
be  added,  with  other  dangers,  the  danger  which  always 
attends  recourse  to  work  which  is  only  supplemental. 
This  influence  can  be  seen  now  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Ireland  in  those  few  instances  in  which  the  dual 
system  of  agricultural  and  factory  labour  is  established. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  by  overwork  and  by  sweat- 
ing in  its  most  irresistible  form.  Far  better  to  us  than 
the  destruction  of  our  factory  system  would  be  the 
direction  of  energy  to  its  reform  ;  to  a  reform  which 
would  embody  the  discouragement  of  home  industry 
and  its  really  inseparable  evils  :  a  reform  which  would 
retain  the  present  good  and  develop  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  wise  control  by  a  humane  and  powerful  State. 


VACCINATION. 

"  Vaccination  :  its  Natural  History  and  Pathology." 
By  S.  M.  Copeman,  Medical  Inspector  to  H.M. 
Local  Government  Board.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1899. 

"A  Century  of  Vaccination."  By  W.  S.  Tebb. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.  1899. 

THESE  two  volumes  form  an  interesting  combination. 
Dr.  Copeman  is  one  of  the  chief  English  authorities 
on  the  study  of  vaccine  and  lymph  ;  Dr.  Tebb  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  agitation  against  vaccination.  They 
are  alike  graduates  in  arts  and  in  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  from  both  there  may  be 
expected  a  well-ordered  and  serious  contribution  to  the 
problems  involved.  For  convenience  we  may  consider 
the  problems  under  three  heads :  (a)  the  law  and  the 
conscientious  objector  ;  (b)  the  historical  or  empirical 
case  for  or  against  vaccination  as  a  preventive  measure  ; 
(c)  the  scientific  or  pathological  facts.  Dr.  Tebb,  as  is 
the  custom  of  those  who  are  anti-anything,  revels  in 
the  conscientious  objector.  He  states  boldly  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  form  a  judgment  on  vaccina- 
tion, and,  to  aid  him  in  the  process,  plies  him  with 
figures  and  rhetoric.  Dr.  Copeman,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, does  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  "  still 
small  voice  "  as  an  expert  either  on  homoprophylaxy  and 
heteroprophylaxy  or  on  the  vitality  of  disease  germs  in 
glycerine  ;  he  lays  what  Dr.  Tebb  no  doubt  would 
regard  as  a  materialistic  stress  on  the  evidence  to  be 
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derived  from  culture  plates  and  test-tubes,  by  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  appreciate  experimental 
evidence.  For  our  own  part  a  careful  study  of  the  two 
volumes  has  at  least  convinced  us  that  our  own  con- 
science is  dumb  on  the  matter  :  it  is  as  silent  before  all 
the  intricate  elaboration  of  figures  and  facts  as  it  has 
proved  on  the  complicated  issues  involved  in  considering1 
the  relation  of  the  voter  and  the  State  to  protection  and 
countervailing'  duties. 

Dr.  Tebb  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  second 
question,  although  he  has  little  of  value  to  add  to  the 
mass  of  figures  and  statistics  in  the  famous  article  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
and  naturally  has  space  for  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  data  accumulated  by  the  last  Com- 
mission. The  state  of  the  matter  so  far  as  it  can  be 
put  in  a  few  words  appears  to  be  as  follows.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  secular  changes  in  diseases  some 
appear  to  increase  in  range  of  incidence  and  in  virulence  ; 
others  to  become  less  widespread  and  less  virulent. 
Smallpox  is  a  disease  which  has  certainly  decreased  in 
civilised  countries  during  this  century,  and  this  decrease 
has  affected  both  the  number  of  cases  and  the  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases.  No  one  accustomed  to  handle 
biological  problems  would  venture  to  say  that  a  single 
cause  has  produced  this  relative  exemption.  The 
changed  conditions  of  life,  the  better  food,  better 
sanitation  and  generally  more  comfortable  lives  of  the 
great  mass  of  civilised  populations  have  all  been  con- 
tributory in  various  ways  to  the  decay  of  smallpox  ; 
while  no  doubt  the  increase  in  the  mobility  of  indi- 
viduals brought  about  by  the  greater  facilities  for  rapid 
travelling  and  the  increased  herding  in  the  large  work- 
shops and  schools  have  aided  the  disease  by  increasing 
the  facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  contagion.  But  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
coincident  with  vaccination.  The  anti-vaccinators  and 
Dr.  Tebb  with  them  attempt  to  minimise  the  evidence 
for  the  commonness  of  smallpox  last  century  and  to 
attach  a  special  importance  to  the  causes  other  than 
vaccination.  Dr.  Tebb's  book,  however,  shows  plainly 
that  even  an  opponent  of  vaccination  has  great  difficulty 
in  damaging  the  case  for  modern  decrease  of  the 
disease.  He  declares  it  for  instance  to  be  "signifi- 
cant" that  of  one  hundred  advertisements  for  runaway 
apprentices  and  so  forth  in  the  London  Gazette  of 
the  seventeenth  century  only  sixteen  were  described  as 
marked  with  smallpox.  Consider  what  such  a  per- 
centage would  mean.  If  at  every  dinner  party  of 
thirteen  two  persons  could  be  described,  as  an  aid  to 
identification,  as  being  marked  by  smallpox,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  give  short  shrift  of  the 
conscientious  or  other  objector  to  any  remedy  of  even 
plausible  efficacy. 

With  regard  to  the  third  section  of  the  vaccination 
problems,  the  section  relating  to  the  scientific  aspects 
of  smallpox  vaccine  and  preventive  inoculations,  we 
find  little  that  is  interesting  or  suggestive  in  Dr.  Tebb's 
book  and  much  that  would  prove  misleading  to  those 
who  are  not  practical  experts  in  pathological  problems. 
He  makes  use  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that 
surround  every  complicated  problem  in  biology  as  if 
they  were  isolated  and  peculiar  objections  to  the 
particular  set  of  facts  or  of  views  which  he  is  concerned 
to  dispute.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Copeman  should  be  much  more  satisfactory  on  these 
matters,  as  he  is  an  expert  modern  biologist  writing  on 
extremely  complicated  problems  of  modern  biology,  and 
aware  that  every  statement  he  makes  will  be  subjected 
not  merely  to  the  biased  approval  or  disapproval  of  a 
general  public  but  to  the  unimpassioned  scrutiny  of  the 
laboratory.  The  multiplicity  of  bacterial  life  where 
such  life  is  possible  as  in  an  open  sore,  the  rapidity  of 
its  transformations,  the  sudden  changes  in  the  popula- 
tions of  moulds  or  bacteria  as  the  external  conditions 
change,  are  known  in  all  their  complexity  only  to  those 
who  have  attempted  by  rigorous  modern  methods  the 
isolation  of  a  particular  disease  germ.  The  chances  of 
error  creeping  in  arc  so  great  that  those  of  most  ex- 
perience speak  with  least  certainty  as  to  inevitability  of 
any  sequences  of  events  in  bacterial  life  and  are  most 
content  with  the  general  results  of  experience  as  con- 
trolled by  constantly  new  series  of  experiments.  Ob- 
viously very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  observations 


made  and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  I  ii 
any  virus  or  sore  when  the  ruder  methods  of  even.  I  - 
twenty  years  ago  were  in  use,  and  the  elaborate  attempts  1 1 
made  by  anti-vaccinators  to  prove  the  non-identity  of  1 t 
Jenner's  cowpox  with  modern  horsepox,  or  of  vaccine  I 
matter  with  inoculation  matter,  are  simply  attempts  to  I : 
deceive  themselves  and  the  public.  Exact  results  are  I  > 
possible  only  with  modern  methods. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Copeman  is  associated  particularly 
with  what  is  known  as  the  glycerine  treatment  of  lymph, 
and  those  who  wish  real  knowledge  of  this  great  step  I 
in  the  history  of  vaccination  will  find  it  here.  The 
practical  difficulty  connected  with  vaccination  is  that  the 
microbe  or  special  group  of  microbes  to  the  agency  of 
which  immunity  is  due  cannot  yet  be  isolated  with  cer- 
tainty and  cultivated  on  artificial  media  in  a  perfectly 
pure  condition.  Inconsequence,  for  efficient  vaccination 
a  mixture  must  be  taken  containing  many  unnecessary 
and  possibly  some  dangerous  intruding  microbes.  The 
present  problem  is  to  find  a  means  of  treating  the 
lymph  which  shall  kill  the  harmful  or  unnecessary 
bacteria  but  yet  shall  leave  the  specific  organisms  un- 
harmed. Dr.  Copeman  shows  in  the  clearest  possible 
way  that  in  the  presence  of  glycerine  the  microbes  that 
cause  tubercle  erysipelas  and  ordinary  putrefaction  are 
certainly  destroyed  and  that  by  this  method  a  preat  pro- 
portion of  the  possible  dangers  of  using  the  impure 
fluid  are  eliminated.  No  doubt  some  more  perfect 
method  may  yet  be  found,  or  best  of  all  the  isolation 
and  pure  cultivation  of  the  specific  organism  may  be 
reached.  In  the  meantime  this  volume  should  do  much 
to  educate  public  opinion,  and  it  is  possible  may  educate 
it  sufficiently  quickly  to  eliminate  the  conscientious 
objector  before  an  epidemic  has  devastated  the  land. 


NOVELS. 

"  Professor  Hieronimus."  By  Amalie  Skram.  Trans- 
lated by  Alice  Stronach  and  G.  B.  Jacobi.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1899. 
According  to  the  preface,  this  is  a  book  of  some 
importance  in  Denmark,  Bjornsen,  for  example, 
describing  it  as  "an  epoch-making  work."  That  is 
very  possible.  Fra  Skram  has— again  according  to 
the  preface— herself  been  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  has  therefore  had  opportunities  for  making 
a  study  of  a  specialist  in  mental  diseases.  Fra  Skram 
has  the  pen  of  one  who  can  reproduce  impressions  of 
the  senses  with  powerful  and  vivid  effect  ;  in  short,  she 
is  a  naturalist  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  hesitating 
at  nothing  and  bent  only  on  making  as  effective  and 
forcible  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  things  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  Denmark  as  any  government  anxious  for 
reform  could  desire  from  the  witnesses  at  a  royal 
commission.  All  this  is  excellent  for  a  practical  pur- 
pose. But  why  label  this  book  on  the  outside  "  a 
novel"?  And  why  translate  it  into  English  at  all? 
Is  it  altogether  fair  to  the  unwary  subscribers  to  the 
libraries  of  popular  fiction,  to  offer  in  a  gay  binding 
and  under  the  guise  of  a  tale,  a  book  which  consists 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  without  a  ripple  of 
change  or  relief,  of  revolting  details  of  the  mental 
condition  and  treatment  of  lunatics  in  an  asylum? 
This  is  the  art  of  the  reporter  not  of  the  novelist. 

"Anne  Mauleverer."  By  Mrs.  Mannington  Caffyn 
(Iota).  London  :  Methuen.  1899. 
Providentially,  neither  men,  women,  nor  children 
talk  and  behave  like  the  characters  whom  the  author 
of  the  "Yellow  Aster"  portrays;  but  with  all  its  pre- 
tension, and  in  spite  of  a  chronic  straining  after 
effect,  her  work  exhibits  spasmodically  so  much  obser-  1 
vation,  sympathy,  and  vividness  of  description  that  it 
fascinates  at  times  nearly  as  much  as  at  others  it 
repels.  Anne  Mauleverer  forfeits  our  goodwill  at  the 
start  by  being  in  love  with  a  creature  who  dies  at  the 
end  of  the  first  chapter  gasping  wearisome  epigrams  ; 
later  she  develops  into  a  young  lady  whose  accom- 
plishments range  from  sculpture  to  the  diagnosis  of 
curb  wholly  undiscovered  by  stud-groom  and  vet., 
while  her  magnetic  power  over  men  is  no  doubt  partly 
explained  by  her  physical  peculiarities,  for  "she  was 
tall  and  strong  and  singularly  pure-tinted."    For  a 
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■description  of  her  physical  charms  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  novel  itself.  She  once  went  to  a  ball 
with  another  woman's  false  fringe  pinned  to  her  head 
by  the  other  woman,  and  for  half  the  evening  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  it ;  an  incident  that  must  be  left 
for  adequate  criticism  to  such  ladies  as  may  care  to 
study  her  career. 

"'A  Daughter  of  the  Vine."    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
London  :  Service  and  Paton.  1899. 

Bramwell  Bronte  induces  a  friend,  James  Randolph, 
to  join  him  in  a  drinking  bout,  the  sequel  being  that  the 
friend  marries  a  barmaid  and  settles  in  California. 
There  a  daughter,  Nina,  is  born  and  the  mother  secretly 
plies  her  child  with  drink.  In  Nina  Randolph's  tragic 
struggle  to  deserve  the  love  of  Dudley  Thorpe  and  kill 
the  engendered  craving  for  intoxicants  rests  the  only 
attractiveness  which  Miss  Atherton's  latest  work  pos- 
sesses. Gne  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  the  author 
of  "Elsie  Venner"  might  have  made  of  the  theme. 
Miss  Atherton  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  possibilities, 
and  though  she  has,  to  give  her  her  due,  written  some 
pages  of  no  inconsiderable  power,  this  power  is 
depreciated  by  the  flaunting  artificiality  of  her  title, 
which,  indeed,  almost  suggests  that  the  writer  has  not 
taken  even  the  best  part  of  her  book  seriously. 

"The  Passing  of  Prince  Royan."     By  John  Bicker- 
dyke.    London  :  Burleigh.  1899. 

From  a  study  of  revelations  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Courts  and  his  own  fertile  brain  Mr.  Bickerdyke  has 
evolved  a  financier  who  in  his  non-financial  moments 
is  a  prince  or  a  pirate.  In  the  last  capacity  he  kidnaps 
most  of  the  other  characters,  including  the  counsel 
retained  to  prosecute  him  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  his 
lapses  of  integrity  as  a  company-promoter,  and  the 
story  of  their  perils  and  other  details  concerning  them 
will  be  found  in  the  autobiographical  narrative  of  the 
learned  gentleman  referred  to.  It  is  told  with  some 
spirit,  and  is  not  without  humour,  but  more  cannot  be 
said  for  it. 

"Castle   Cz vargas."    By   Archibald    Birt.  London: 
Longmans.  1899. 

Frank  and  Daubeny  Nutcombe  lived  in  Wivelis- 
combe,  where,  as  Somerset  men  know,  giants  have 
been  bred  even  in  recent  years  ;  and  in  1666  Daubeny, 
teing  the  giant  of  the  pair  and  a  mighty  wrestler,  went 
to  Munich  on  business,  and  Frank  followed  him  to 
rescue  him  from  the  grip  of  Count  Czvargas,  a  very 
unpleasant  and  alarming  type  of  mediaeval  robber-chief. 
The  exciting  story  of  the  two  brothers'  adventures  is 
worth  reading  by  those  to  whom  a  stirring  romance  of 
the  "  Lorna  Doone  "  type  appeals. 

"  The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  Other  Tales."  By  S.  Levett 
Yeats.    London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

Denise,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  is  forced  to  marry  a  lieutenant  of  the  Guard 
whom  she  has  persuaded  herself  to  hate,  but  her  heart 
is  won  after  a  series  of  timely  revelations  and  invigorat- 
ing adventures.  On  the  whole,  a  crisp  and  winsome 
little  romance — after  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  but  not  far 
behind  him.  The  other  tales  have  only  such  interest 
as  can  be  drawn  from  madness,  sudden  death,  and  a 
broad  range  of  natural  and  supernatural  horrors. 

"  The  Desire  of  their  Hearts,"  by  Margaret  Parker 
(London  :  Jarrold),  is  pleasant  reading,  in  spite  of  its 
conventional  character.  When  we  come  to  the  eccentric 
testator  who  is  fond  of  making  numerous  wills,  the 
beauteous  damsel  who  inherits  under  the  one  last  dis- 
coverable, and  the  fortune-hunting  Captain  of  high 
degree,  we  know  all  the  rest.  The  damsel  will  become 
engaged  to  the  Captain,  the  "  real  "  will  be  found,  the 
Captain  behave  basely,  and  everything  right  itself  in  the 
end:  these  things  happen  in  "The  Desire  of  their 
Hearts,"  quite  naturally  and  readably. 

" Gwen  Penri,"  by  John  Bufton  (London:  Elliot 
Stock),  is  a  simple-minded  story  in  half-educated 
English  of  a  young  Welsh  Dissenter  and  his  lady-love. 
It  may  have  some  attractions  for  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
but  as  literature  it  does  not  count. 


NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Local  Government."    By  W.  Blake  Odgers,  Q.C.  English 
Citizen  Series.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  system  of  local  government 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1888  the  municipal 
borough  possessed  a  wider  franchise  than  any  existing  for 
Parliamentary  or  local  purposes.  In  1899  the  burgess  qualifi- 
cation is  less  wide  than  that  for  any  other  local  election.  The 
administrative  powers  of  the  county  justices  in  England,  of 
Commissioners  of  Supply  in  Scotland  and  of  grand  juries  in 
Ireland  have  been  successively  taken  away  and  all  three 
kingdoms  are  now  equally  blessed  with  the  opportunities  of 
electing  democratic  County  Councils.  In  England  outside 
London  a  complete  system  of  parishes,  county  districts,  and 
administrative  counties  has  been  created  and  poor  law  unions 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  rearranged  so  as  no:  to  extend  into 
more  than  one  county:  and  on  31  March  of  this  year  all  the 
surviving  highway  boards  were  merged  in  the  district  councils  : 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  an  enormous  simplification  of 
methods  of  local  government  has  at  last  been  completed.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  matter  of  great  historical  interest  to  trace  out  the 
old  system  by  which  township,  manor,  hundred  and  county 
were  governed.  But  the  task  is  one  of  some  difficulty  and  many 
controversies  must  and  do  arise  among  the  students  of  the 
obscurities  of  common  law  self  government  ;  and  the  old 
methods  are  by  the  popular  mind  so  utterly  forgotten  and  were 
so  completely  superseded  in  England  by  the  quasi-ecclesiastical 
government  by  the  parish  vestry  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
that  the  creation  of  a  completely  modern  system  was  inevi- 
table. In  England  the  parish  vestry  now  survives  for  civil  pur- 
poses only  in  municipal  boroughs  and  in  London,  and  in  London 
it  is  in  process  of  extinction  by  the  London  Government  Bill. 
Of  the  reforms  initiated  in  1888  and  still  in  progress  Mr. 
Odgers'  little  book  gives  an  excellent  sketch,  and  it  is  also  an 
adequate  guide  for  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  citizen  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  He  gives  without  undue  detail  not  only  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  superseded  systems,  but  a  very  efficient  account 
both  for  the  elector  and  the  elected  as  to  how  to  govern  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours.  He  parades  statistics  for  those 
who  like  figures,  mild  reforms  for  the  mildly  progressive,  and 
for  all  a  thoroughly  readable  introduction  to  municipal  and 
parochial  activity. 

"  The  Flora  of  Kent."  By  F.  J.  Hanbury  and  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Marshall.  London  :  F.  J.  Hanbury.  1899. 
The  value  of  county  Flora  is  largely  reduced — -may  we  say 
dis-countiedl — by  the  fact  that  nature  does  not  recognise  the 
historical  reasons  owing  to  which  our  county  borders  have 
been  traced.  Kent,  however,  is  in  an  exceptional  position, 
which  should  give  this  summary  more  than  usual  value.  The 
authors  are  perfectly  justified  in  claiming  for  Kent  "as  rich  and 
diversified  a  flora  as  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ; "  indeed,  we 
think,  they  might  have  risked  a  little  more,  and  claimed  the 
most  diversified  soil  of  any  county.  With  the  long  river-bank 
marshes  of  the  tidal  Thames,  the  sand-dunes,  now  sacred  to  golf, 
of  Sandwich,  the  coarse  shingle  of  Deal,  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover, 
the  weird  dry  shingle  Saharas  of  Lydd,  and  the  rich  hop- 
gardens and  cherry-orchards  of  Tunbridge  and  Maidstone, 
there  is  very  little  left  to  be  excluded,  except  the  mountainous. 
Hence,  of  the  orchidaceous  plants,  out  of  a  total  of  forty-four 
known  British  species,  thirty-three  have  been  noted  in  Kent, 
but  three  of  these,  our  authors  lament,  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct.  Kent  being  a  favourite  county  for  the  terrible  tourist, 
the  danger  of  extermination  of  rare  species  is  made  greater 
than  usual  by  the  mere  mention  of  a  place  of  occurrence. 
Hence  our  authors  are  wisely  cautious,  as  for  example  about 
the  Medicago  silvestris  (p.  434),  and  the  Asplcnium  trichotnanes 
(p.  422).  The  index  is  entirely  of  botanical  names.  It  might 
well  have  included  the  principal  English  names  also.  A  tourist 
who  wished  to  know  more  about  the  hop,  for  example,  might 
search  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  unless  he  knew  enough  to  turn 
to  humulus,  and  even  then  he  would  learn  little,  except  the 
rather  surprising  fact  that  its  earliest  notice  is  in  1629,  namely 
in  Johnson's  "  Iter  Plantarum  Investigationis  ergo  susceptum 
...  in  Agrum  Cantianum."  The  work  is  most  tkorough  and 
painstaking,  but  it  is  strictly  reserved  for  the  botanist. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Forman  Collection 
of  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art  of  the  Renaissance,  &c, 
which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
and  Hodge,  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  June,  1899,  and  three 
following  days,  marks  a  new  departure,  in  England,  from  the 
usual  dryasdust  sale  catalogue,  and  constitutes  a  most 
praiseworthy  attempt  towards  emulating  the  luxurious  publica- 
tions issued  abroad  whenever  an  important  collection  is 
offered  for  public  auction.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and 
the  text  quite  worthy  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who  has  com- 
piled it.  The  Catalogue  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  the 
magnificent  collection  it  describes  is  nearly  unknown  even 
amongst  archaeologists,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  good 
long  time  since  anything  approaching  it  in  the  domain 
of  classical  art  has  passed  under  the  hammer  in  this  country. 
The  Greek  vases   afford   choice  specimens   of  nearly  all 
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the  periods  and  styles :  a  good  many— so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  autotypes— are  of  first-rate  interest  and 
•beauty.  The  bronzes  are  still  more  remarkable.  The  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  the  sixth  century  B.C.  "  Mounted 
Warrior  »  (No.  53,  PI.  I).  We  feel  however  strongly  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  Etruscan  instead  of  to  Greek  workmanship. 
The  "  Stand  of  Mirror"  in  the  form  of  a  female  figure  (No.  67, 
PI.  Ill)  is  a  charming  specimen  of  that  most  fascinating  period' 
in  Greek  art,  forming  the  transition  between  archaism  and 
perfection.  The  "  Poseidon  "  (No.  84,  PI.  VI)  is  a  very  good 
example  of  Hellenistic  art  ;  its  neighbour  on  PI.  VI,  a  Seilenos 
with  torch  and  wine  skin  (No.  83),  would  most  likely  be  the  gem 
of  the  collection,  if  it  were  not  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  : 
one  can't  help  admiring  it  even  as  it  is.  What  a  pity  that  such 
a  fine  gathering  is  going  to  be  dispersed  just  when  it  has  been 
made  known  ! 

A  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  Marchand  Mission,  from 
the  moment  of  its  departure  from  Marseilles  on  25  June,  1896 
to  its  evacuation  of  Fashoda  in  December  last  year,' is  an 
anonymous  writer's  valuable  contribution  to  the  "Revue  de 
Paris"  (1  June).  Innumerable  hardships  and  disappointments 
befell  the  expedition  from  the  start.  Fever  laid  it  low  ;  the 
Commandant  suffered  as  severely  as  his  men.  To  illustrate 
their  progress  and  give  an  idea  of  the  expanse  of  country  they 
crossed,  the  writer  has  prepared  a  capital  map.  Like  all 
conscientious  French  diplomats,  he  recognises  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  country.  Her  fleet 
was  not  ready  ;  her  only  course  was  to  retreat.  For  the 
humiliation  that  Frenchmen  still  feel  at  Marchand's  withdrawal, 
the  writer  holds  the  Parliament  responsible,  and  regrets  with 
reason  that  it  should  have  embarked  on  so  risky  an  enterprise 
without  having  first  studied  "  ways  and  means." 


THE  JUNE  REVIEWS. 

IT  sometimes  occurs  to  us  that  if  we  were  permitted  to  take 
the  leading  reviews  of  the  month  and  select  from  them 
the  most  attractive  or  most  valuable  articles,  something  approxi- 
mating to  an  ideal  contents  list  might  be  secured.  Different 
editors  would,  of  course,  make  varying  selections,  but  no  one 
can  go  through  the  whole  without  realising  that  certain  contri- 
butions take  special  hold  of  the  mind  and  judgment.  In  the 
June  reviews  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  articles  whose  claims 
are  conspicuous.  From  "  Blackwood's  "  we  should  select  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood's  article  on  "  The  Tyranny  of  Sentiment  " 
a  robust  expose'  of  the  surrender  of  common  sense  at  the 
bidding  of  theorists,  visionaries  and  Utopians  generally,  and  an 
anonymous  article  on  "The  Negative  Ruler  of  France"— that 
is  Dreyfus ;  from  the  "  Nineteenth "  we  should  take  Dr. 
Jessopp's  "  Cry  of  the  Villages,"  which  are  being  depopulated 
by  the  superior  attractions  of  the  towns,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's 
"Shakespeare  in  France,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Deane's 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  are  falling  off 
both  in  quantity  and  quality;  the  "  Fortnightly "  might  yield 
"Russia's  Great  Naval  Enterprise  "—the  project  for  con- 
necting the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  by  a  canal— Mr.  Archibald 
Little's  "  Two  Cities— London  and  Peking,"  and  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis's  appreciation  of  Velasquez  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  ;  from  the  "  Contem- 
porary" we  should  take  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Wallace's 
"Seamy  Side  of  Imperialism,"  with  which  we  cordially 
disagree,  but  which  is  useful  as  showing  intelligent  readers  the 
limitations  of  Little  Englandism  ;  Madame  Darmesteter's 
"Social  Novel  in  France"  and  Mr.  Albion  W.  Tourgee's 
"Twentieth  Century  Peacemakers  "—Great  Britain  and*  the 
United  States;  from  the  "National"  would  be  selected  Mr 
W.  R.  Lawson's  paper  on  "  The  Coming  Russian  Loan,"  in 
which  he  gives  reasons  why  Great  Britain  should  not  seize  the 
opportunity  to  throw  money  into  the  capacious  Muscovite  lap, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Holland's  admirable  essay  on  "The  Present 
Popularity  of  Omar  Khayyam."  Finally,  we  should  certainly 
do  just  what  the  "  National "  has  done— issue  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington's  exhaustive  and  invaluable  examination  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Captain  Dreyfus  as  a  special  supplement, 
summing  up  the  whole  matter.  Such  a  collection  would  at 
any  rate  form  a  review  incomparably  more  weighty  and 
interesting  than  any  individual  review  can  pretend  to  hoc 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  the  Peace  Conference  only 
claims  attention  in  the  June  reviews  incidentally.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  Tsar's  Rescript  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  even  by  the  British  people  whose  servitude  to  senti- 
ment affords  Mr.  Greenwood  a  fertile  theme.  Russia's  idea  of 
peace  is  a  breathing  time  preparatory  to  a  new  move  forward. 
As  Mr.  A.  W.  Tourgce  says,  Russia  has  been  and  will  be 
aggressively  expansionist  whatever  the  personal  views  of  her 
ruler.  This  con  id.  i.,iion  lends  point  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson's 
warning  to  the  Enrii  ft  financier  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
blandishmcnls  of  M.  de  Witte.  Russia  is  contempl.il  an 
appeal  to  the  British  market  for  a  loan  or  part  of  a  loan  of 
/io,ooo,ooo.  For  what  is  the  money  needed  ?  In  the  June 
number  of  the  "Forum"  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  says 
that  Russia  is  employing  her  own  and  borrowed  capital  in 
the  development  of  her  internal  resources,  in  the  connexion 
of  European  Russia  with  Russia's  possessions  in  the  Far  East, 


and  in  carrying  out  a  policy  intended  to  make  her  the  potent  rivar 
of  great  industrial  nations.  What  Mr.  Lawson  sees  is  that 
whether  Russia  spent  a  ten  million  loan  on  industrial  develop- 
ment or  on  armaments,  it  would  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
British  interests.  Foreign  loans  used  to  mean  that  the  debtor 
country  took  the  bulk  of  the  value  in  goods  ;  to-day  the  money 
actually  leaves  the  country  to  be  employed  in  developing  the 
resources  of  British  rivals.  ^10,000,000  however  will  not  carry 
Russia  very  far  in  the  realisation  of  the  ambitious  schemes  she 
has  on  hand,  especially  if  the  peculation  which  goes  on  in  Russia 
m  official  circles  is  as  serious  as  some  competent  critics  contend. 
1  he  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal  is  estimated  to  cost  not  less 
than  £20,000,000.  That  it  will  be  constructed  there  seems  little 
doubt.  F rom  strategic  and  commercial  points  of  view,  as  "  S  " 
shows  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  its  importance  could  not  easily  be 
over-estimated  ;  as  an  engineering  feat  it  will  wholly  eclipse  the 
Siberian  railway.  If  Russia  wants  money  for  such  purposes  and 
if  her  intentions  are  as  pacific  as  she  would  have  the  world 
believe,  then  it  may  be  asked  why  does  she  not  draw  upon  that 
great  horde  which,  it  is  generally  understood,  she  has  accumu- 
lated as  a  war  reserve  ?  The  answer  probably  is  that  given  in 
these  columns  five  months  ago.  Russia  prefers  to  keep  her 
war  chest  intact  for  war  purposes. 

Considerable  attention  continues  to  be  devoted  by  the  reviews 
to  the  Church.  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Mr  < Wilfrid 
Ward  replies  to  the  Hon.  W.  Gibson.  He  is  a  practised 
disputant  and  makes  effective  play  with  some  very  obvious 
weaknesses  in  his  opponent's  case  ;  but  when  he  turns  from 
the  easy  task  of  demolition  to  the  serious  business  of  "  Catholic 
Apologetics  "  he  is  perceptibly  embarrassed.  Cardinal  Newman's 
opinions  in  1855  are  largely  quoted,  but  they  are  not  really 
ad  rem.  The  disastrous  triumph  of  that  "aggressive,  insolent 
faction"  whom  the  great  Oratorian  denounced  in  1870,  has 
reduced  to  waste-paper  the  older  apologies  for  the  Roman 
position.  In  an  article  on  "  Erastianism  "  Dr.  Llewelyn  Davies 
tackles  a  burning  subject.  Probably  no  term  of  ecclesiastical 
abuse  is  more  widely  and  wildly  used.  With  a  good  deal  of 
Dr.  Davies'  argument  we  agree  :  he  frankly  admits  « the 
anomalous  and  perplexing  position  "  which  has  been  created  for 
the  Church  by  the  political  development  of  the  last  three  centuries  : 
and  he  draws  the  inference  that  English  Churchmen  must 
acquiesce  m  some  anomalies  which  on  the  whole  work  well. 
The  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane  turns  away  with  contempt  from  the 
"  Crisis  "  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  really  serious  problem, 
"The  Falling-off  in  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Clergy." 
He  brings  together  some  suggestive  facts,  and  makes  some 
sensible  comments,  but  he  has  no  practical  remedy  to  suggest. 
In  an  interesting  article  in  the  "Contemporary"  on  "Religion 
m  India,"  Dr.  Fairbairn  gives  a  rapid  account  of  his  progress 
from  one  religious  centre  in  India  to  another.  There  seems  a 
certain  contradiction  between  his  description  of  the  English 
rule  "  as  an  immense  disintegrative  and  levelling  force"  which 
"  does  not  spare  even  where  it  means  to  be  most  conservative, 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  State  or  the  customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  people,"  and  his  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
article  that  "there  are  things  that  armies  and  empires  can 
never  change,  though  they  can  change  both  empires  and 
armies  :  and  the  deepest  of  these  are  the  beliefs,  the  customs, 
and  the  order  of  an  old  and  historical  society— in  a  word,  its 
religion." 
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NOTES. 

The  wits  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  bid  M.  Loubet  re- 
joice :  he  has  survived  M.  Dupuy,  escaped  the  fate  of 
Carnot,  Casimir-Perier,  and  Felix  Faure,  overthrown 
the  popular  theory  that  "  with  Dupuy  in  office  all 
Presidents  resign  or  die."  Still,  it  was  not  through 
want  of  energy  or  strategy  that  the  late  Premier  failed 
to  bring  about  M.  Loubet's  fall.  His  plot  was  perfect ; 
and  first  put  into  practice  at  Auteuil.  Royalists  and 
"Patriots"  were  there  in  plenty,  but  few  police:  M. 
Loubet  was  mobbed  and  assaulted.  Next  morning  the 
anti-Dreyfusard  Press  called  this  a  positive  proof  of 
the  President's  unpopularity.  To  establish  this  view 
(with  the  hope  of  being  eventually  elected  President), 
M.  Dupuy  marshalled  an  enormous  force  to  protect  M. 
Loubet  from  the  fury  of  his  people  at  Longchamps 
on  the  following  Sunday;  but  the  people  cheered 
instead  of  hooting,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Elysee,  a 
happy  and  popular  hero.  After  failure,  followed  defeat  : 
by  a  large  majority  the  Chamber  rejected  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  M.  Dupuy,  who  immediately  resigned. 
The  ostensible  subject  of  the  debate,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  for  the  Government,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
police  at  Longchamps.  We  have  already  condemned 
their  invariable  brutality  in  these  columns,  and  shown 
how  even  the  innocent  suffer  at  their  hands.  Should 
you  attract  their  attention  by  idly  watching  a  scuffle 
from  the  kerbstone,  you  are  rudely  pushed  on  ;  should 
you  complain  at  the  assault,  you  are  arrested,  detained 
in  custody  all  night,  sometimes  dismissed,  but  usually 
fined. 

As  a  result  of  the  expected  riots  at  Longchamps  last 
Sunday,  hotels,  milliners,  and  tailors  suffered  severely. 
Telegrams  poured  in  on  them  all  countermanding  rooms 
and  orders.  Foreigners  and  provincials,  who  witness 
the  Grand  Prix  every  year,  stayed  at  home,  because 
"  Paris  was  not  safe."  For  this  blow  to  commerce, 
M.  Rochefort  holds  all  Dreyfusards  responsible,  and 
declares  that  fear  of  their  demonstration  in  favour  of 
M.  Loubet  kept  peaceful  people  away.  Perhaps  ;  but 
M.  Rochefort  forgets  that  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  this  demonstration  had  his  political  colleagues 
and  fine  friends  conducted  themselves  with  ordinary 
decency  on  the  Sunday  before.  The  Longchamps  mani- 
festation was  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  Auteuil  brawl  : 
it  was  organised  to  prove  that  M.  Loubet  still 
possessed  his  people's  esteem  and  sympathy,  and  that 
they  condemned  Baron  Christiani's  cowardly  attack. 
At  once  benevolent  and  generous,  the  President  is  sure 


to  pardon  his  assailant  before  long.  Four  years'  im- 
prisonment is  a  severe  sentence,  but  it  is  thought  that 
M.  Christiani  will  be  released  at  M.  Loubet's  request 
on  14  July.  Then,  perhaps,  he  will  have  the  manliness 
and  grace  to  apologise  for  his  performance. 

Vowing  they  would  ne'er  consent,  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Ministries  have  now  consented  to  defer 
to  their  sovereign's  desire  and  defer  their  wrangle. 
As  we  suspected  last  week,  when  professed  irre- 
concilables  went  on  debating  while  they  scouted  the 
possibility  of  agreement,  compromise  was  in  the  air. 
After  all,  compromise  was  always  possible  if  the 
Austrians  were  prepared  for  their  usual  submission  on 
all  important  points.  Herr  von  Szell  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  ingenious  plea  for  all  the  spoils 
of  the  battle  :  faced  by  so  cantankerous  an  opposition, 
he  might  concede  nothing,  whereas  the  Austrian 
Government  could  afford  to  ignore  a  yet  more  can- 
tankerous opposition  by  reason  of  that  never-failing 
deus  ex  machina,  Article  XIV.  of  the  Constitution. 

This  frank  admission  is  like  to  provoke  some  com- 
ment, not  to  mention  wrathful  protest  in  the  Reichs- 
rath,  but  it  serves  to  expose  the  disloyalty  and  impotence 
of  the  Austrian  Opposition.  What  euphemists  are 
styling  "The  Peace  of  the  Prater"  is  pronounced  by 
the  plain-spoken  to  be  "the  capitulation  of  Austria," 
and  indeed  it  appears  that  her  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  the  bank  are  by  no  means  counterbalanced  by  the 
doubtful  success  of  her  wishes  respecting  the  commer- 
cial and  Customs'  union.  The  best  measure  of  the 
Hungarian  victory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  even 
Kossuth  Ferencz,  who  would  find  fault  if  any  were 
imaginable,  meditates  no  blame  for  the  incompleteness 
of  the  arrangement.  After  all,  the  best  friends  of 
Austria  may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
the  compromise  is  but  a  temporary  one  and  that,  when 
the  whole  question  of  the  Ausgleich  comes  up  for 
final  solution,  Austria  cannot  be  worse  situated  for  the 
imposition  of  her  will. 

Parliamentary  obstruction,  which  with  us  has  been 
relegated  almost  to  ancient  history,  is  now  growing 
quite  fashionable  on  the  Continent.  The  latest  Chamber 
to  give  in  its  adhesion  is  the  Italian,  where  the  Socialists 
have  armed  themselves  with  bundles  of  old  newspapers 
and  wearied  the  President  into  premature  adjournments. 
Considering  how  simple  and  at  the  same  time  how 
efficacious  is  this  plan  of  campaign,  the  only  wonder  is 
that  they   have  waited  so  long  to  adopt  it.  The 
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orthodox  parties  express  grave  concern  lest  their 
parliamentary  institutions,  for  which  they  still  cherish 
an  incomprehensible  regard,  should  now  be  discredited, 
and  they  meditate  drastic  prophylactics,  but  the  friends 
of  Italy  will  rejoice  if  a  temporary  paralysis  should 
check  a  tendency  to  more  mischievous  legislation. 

In  the  Spanish  Chamber  we  have  been  witnessing  a 
stranger  and  far  more  original  procedure.  Various 
parliaments  have  seized  upon  various  pretexts  for 
invalidating  elections,  but  there  can  rarely  have  been 
a  more  remarkable  proposal  than  that  for  refusing 
Senor  Morayta's  admission  to  the  Cortes  because  he 
avowed  a  connexion  with  Freemasonry.  In  England  it 
will  be  deemed  almost  grotesque,  and  even  in  Catholic 
Spain,  where  Freemasonry  is  regarded  by  sober  citizens 
almost  as  an  eighth  deadly  sin,  the  proposal  did  not 
prevail.  But  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  serious  debate, 
and  the  Premier  revealed  the  strength  of  his  character 
as  well  as  his  capacity  for  leadership  by  formally 
refusing  to  give  either  an  opinion  or  a  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject. Senor  Morayta  was  hard  put  to  it  to  disprove  the 
complicity  of  Freemasonry  in  the  loss  of  the  Philippines, 
but  that  had  no  business  to  weigh  with  a  ministry 
which  has  tamely  acquiesced  in  the  voluntary  cession  of 
the  Carolines  and  is  now  rumoured  to  be  meditating 
a  sale  of  the  Canaries. 

The  familiar  heading  "  Fighting  in  the  Philippines," 
which  by  this  time  must  be  kept  in  regular  type  by  the 
leading  journals,  was  followed  on  Wednesday  morning 
by  an  account  of  the  most  serious  engagement  which 
has  yet  occurred  between  the  Filipinos  and  their 
"  liberators."  But  the  result,  though  successful  for  the 
latter,  brings  matters  no  nearer  to  a  solution.  President 
McKinley  is  still  playing  a  waiting  game.  We  are 
assured  that  no  more  volunteers  will  be  required. 
The  force  under  General  Otis  will  soon  reach  30,000 
regulars  and  these  will  suffice.  The  official  statement 
is,  however,  tempered  by  rumours  that  if  more  volun- 
teers are  required  they  will  be  gathered  in  quietly,  as  is 
done  in  the  cases  of  the  recruitment  for  the  regular  army. 
There  is  a  certain  astuteness  in  this  policy,  for,  in  the 
event  of  the  national  response  not  being  very  enthusi- 
astic, which  is  probable,  an  absence  of  public  display 
may  obviate  a  good  deal  of  public  criticism. 

No  one  interested  in  American  politics  should  fail  to 
read  the  proceedings  before  the  Mazet  Committee 
which  is  engaged  in  investigating  the  proceedings  of 
Tammany.  The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  is  often 
incomprehensible  to  a  society  accustomed  to  the 
decorum  of  our  Parliamentary  committee-rooms. 
Counsel  removed  "snicking  and  snarling,"  after  draw- 
ing a  knife,  is  one  incident,  and  some  important  wit- 
nesses appear  to  be  "  shut  off"  from  appearing  by 
Tammany,  to  which  institution  their  evidence  is  likely 
to  do  no  good.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  doing  much  to  uphold  the  character  of  his 
own  party.  One  of  his  promises  was  "  an  honest  and 
effective  Civil  Service "  for  the  Philippines,  but  what 
hope  is  there  for  those  distressful  islands  when  we  find 
that  the  Alaskan  Civil  Service  has  been  handed  over 
bodily  to  the  political  sportsman,  and  that  the  excuse 
given  is  "  the  distance  from  Washington  "  ?  Mr.  Gage's 
naif  defence  of  his  chief  bodes  no  good  for  the  new 
territories  cut  off  from  Washington  by  salt  water. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  R.U.S.I.  lecture  on  the  American 
soldier  brought  out  astounding  facts  concerning  the 
Spanish  war.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even  in 
such  a  serious  contingency  as  war  the  authorities  should 
still  stick  to  their  system  of  political  jobbery.  It  is 
stranger  still  that,  in  view  of  the  incapacity  exhibited 
among  the  staff,  there  were  at  the  time  a  large  number 
of  well-trained  officers  available  who  had  passed  through 
West  Point.  But  their  purely  military  claims  weighed 
little  in  the  balance  unless  backed  up  by  political  influ- 
ence, and  few  received  staff  appointments.  The  lecturer 
must  have  been  speaking  loosely  when  he  stated  that 
the  15,000  American  soldiers  he  saw  at  Tampa  were  as 
a  rule  about  six  feet  high. 


Considerable  alarm  is  being  aroused  in  Russia  by  the 
activity  with  which  Germany  is  pushing  forward  the 
railways  in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  which  better 
diplomacy  would  have  secured  for  British  enterprise. 
We  may  regret  our  lost  opportunity,  but  there  is  satis- 
faction in  reflecting  that  Germany  is  doing  our  work 
and  will  not  be  so  easily  deterred  by  Russian  chicanery 
as  our  ingenuous  representatives  might  have  been. 
Moreover,  apart  from  strategic  considerations,  civilisa- 
tion must  undoubtedly  be  the  gainer  by  the  development 
of  rich  and  fertile  districts,  which  have  too  long  remained 
fallow  and  insecure.  Yet  is  there  room  for  sentimental 
regrets  that  the  city  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  should 
be  doomed  to  a  rude  awakening  from  her  mediaeval 
dreams  by  the  inexorable  screech  of  a  steam-engine. 

Western  Europe  has  been  vaguely  conscious  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  Russia — that  seven  or  eight  Gov- 
ernments with  a  population  of  over  eleven  millions  have 
been  suffering  from  an  extremity  of  want  and  disease 
greater  even  than  that  of  1891.  It  was  hoped  how- 
ever that  the  end  was  in  sight,  and  that  in  another 
couple  of  months  the  new  harvest  would  have  given 
the  people — such  of  them  as  survived — food.  That 
hope  is  now  gone.  Ominous  rumours  have  crystal- 
lised into  certainty  and  it  is  now  officially  admitted  that 
owing  to  the  persistent  drought  this  year's  harvest 
too  is  gone.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  what 
this  means.  Such  rare  officials  as  possess  honesty  or 
capacity  were  already  in  despair  at  the  task  of  trying 
to  keep  their  people  alive  till  August — now  they  know 
that  August  will  find  them  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever. 
It  is  no  wonder  M.  de  Witte  clamours  for  retrench- 
ment, for  disarmament,  for  anything  that  will  leave 
him  with  some  funds  to  meet  what  threatens  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  recorded  in  history. 

There  is  one  point  about  the  disturbances  recently 
reported  from  Madras  which  invests  them  with  an 
awkward  interest.  One  of  the  factions  is  said  to  consist 
largely  of  Christianised  persons  of  low  caste  or  no  caste. 
The  adoption  of  Christianity  by  such  persons  in  large 
numbers  has  its  social  or  even  political  aspect.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  adopting  the  "government 
religion  "  is  that  they  consider  themselves  as  good  as 
their  neighbours  and  begin  to  claim  an  equality  foreign 
to  the  structure  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 
They  refuse  to  discharge  degrading  services,  such  as 
scavenging,  which  have  been  assigned  to  them  by 
immemorial  usage  and  which  persons  of  higher  status 
cannot  perform.  The  serious  inconvenience  thus  caused 
to  the  community  embitters  religious  animosity  and 
leads  to  reprisals.  Any  spread  of  this  feeling  through- 
out India  would  prove  extremely  embarrassing  to 
Government. 

The  westward  march  of  the  plague  is  disquieting. 
There  is  something  awesome  in  its  slow  resistless  pro- 
gress from  point  to  point  along  the  seaboard  from 
Hong  Kong  in  spite  of  quarantine  and  disinfection. 
Mecca  has  proved  a  disastrous  centre  from  which 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  have  carried  it  to  Central  Asia 
and  to  Egypt,  whence  it  threatens  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  comes  within  leaping  distance  of  our  own 
shores.  It  will  find  a  congenial  home  in  Marseilles  and 
may  there  fight  its  first  pitched  battle  on  a  fair  ground 
with  modern  science.  The  conditions  of  life  and 
climate  in  India  give  it  an  advantage,  but  its  opponents 
there  have  learned  many  useful  lessons  which  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  report  of  the  Indian  Plague  Com- 
mission now  completing  its  labours  in  London. 

Who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Berkely  as  Chief  Adminis- 
trator of  Uganda?  He  has  returned,  as  we  understand, 
to  this  country  and  does  not  propose  to  continue  in  his 
present  position.  Consequently  there  falls  upon  the 
Government  the  great  responsibility  of  nominating  his 
successor,  one  of  the  most  responsible  officials  ot  the 
Empire.  Several  names  are  mentioned  for  the  post, 
but  one  is  pre-eminent.  We  believe  that  the  selection 
of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  would  meet  with  universal 
approval  and  would  be  the  best  that  COlkld  possibly  be 
made.  With  an  unbroken  record  of  $UCCess  behind 
him,    and    an    opportunity    of    making    Uganda  as 
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"going  "  a  concern  as  he  made  British  Central  Africa, 
he  seems  to  us  the  only  man  for  the  post.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  has  already  been  sounded  on  the  point  :  if  so, 
we  take  leave  to  assure  him  that,  if  he  consents  to  hold 
the  post  of  Commissioner  for  Uganda,  his  self-sacrificing 
action  will  do  more  to  restore  British  confidence  in  that 
Protectorate  than  a  wilderness  of  Blue-books  or  an 
army  of  martyrs. 

The  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  answer 
some  important  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  last  gave  colour  to  the  idea  that  things 
were  going  badly  ;  so  that  his  uprising  on  the  following 
day  was  greeted  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  suited  to  calm  anxiety 
and  to  allay  suspicion  than  his  manner  in  reply.  It  was 
so  business-like  and  quiet  and  unemotional  that  the 
House  almost  forgot  with  what  ticklish  questions  it 
was  dealing.  And  this  was  right  :  for,  at  a  time  when 
some  would  have  us  "  set  the  heather  on  fire "  and 
others  would  lull  us  into  indifference,  there  is  safety 
for  the  nation  that  commands  the  services  of  a  man 
who  is  a  master  of  political  perspective.  If  extreme 
measures  must  be  taken,  ungovernable  irritation  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett  (whose  aggravated  accident  we  all 
deplore),  and  other  representatives  of  the  richer 
classes  in  the  Irish  capital,  should  resist  the 
"  Greater  Dublin  "  Bill,  but  the  average  member  of 
Parliament  who  had  no  interests  to  serve  could  not 
vote  against  a  measure  so  obviously  just  and  necessary 
as  that  for  bringing  the  "townships"  within  the 
Corporation.  Like  the  London  County  Council  the 
Dublin  Corporation  has  not  succeeded  in  making  itself 
universally  beloved,  but  it  is  impossible  to  defend  a 
system  by  which  the  wealthiest  districts  of  the 
metropolis  escaped  contributing  their  fair  share  to  the 
cost  of  the  central  government  of  the  city.  The  quarrel 
is  political,  as  Dublin  within  the  boundary  is  fiercely 
Nationalist  while  the  townships  are  Tory  to  the  back- 
bone. But  surely  it  is  better  that  these  good  Unionists 
should  be  represented  at  the  City  Hall  where  they  can  be 
of  some  use  in  permeating  and  convincing  their  mis- 
guided fellow-citizens  than  that  they  should  be  left  out- 
side, powerless  and  isolated  ? 

That  a  tunnel  will  one  day  be  made  under  the  narrow 
and  troubled  sea  that  separates  Wigtownshire  from 
county  Antrim  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  :  the  advan- 
tages are  obvious  and  the  physical  difficulties  compara- 
tively small.  But  the  meeting  of  peers  and  gentlemen 
interested  that  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Londonderry  this  week  did  not  advance  matters  much 
in  the  way  of  removing  the  great  economic  difficulty. 
Who  is  to  find  the  money,  and  who  is  to  reap  the 
benefit  ?  The  Government  is  asked  to  find  or  to 
guarantee  the  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  estimated  cost — 
it  would  probably  extend  to  nearer  twenty  millions 
before  the  railway  was  opened — but  we  do  not  see  that 
the  two  or  three  railway  companies  which  would  be 
immediately  and  enormously  benefited  propose  to  hand 
over  their  extra  profits  to  the  public  purse.  Only  a 
combination  of  all  the  Irish  railways  with  contributions 
assessed  according  to  some  rough  principle  of  better- 
ment could  meet  the  case  and  that  at  present  is 
impossible.  Let  the  Irish  representatives  combine  for 
the  amalgamation  and  assumption  by  the  State  of  all 
the  Irish  railways,  and  the  tunnel  would  come  within 
measurable  distance. 

The  attempt  by  certain  members  of  Parliament  to 
re-commit  the  London  Government  Bill  in  respect  of 
Clause  2  (which  deals  with  the  eligibility  of  women  for 
certain  offices  ,was  regarded  with  disfavour  in  official 
circles  and  ne^'  tived.  The  short  discussion,  however, 
which  preceded  he  passing  of  the  Bill  was  turned  to 
account  by  Sir  ..''chael  Hicks-Beach,  who  contrived 
to  give  a  strong  le  d  to  "  another  place  "  to  negative 
the  clause  to  which  .he  objected.  It  would  then  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  dealt  with  in 


a  manner  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  For, 
be  the  clause  advantageous  or  not  to  the  working  of 
the  Bill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be 
passed  or  rejected  by  the  votes  of  a  far  larger  number 
of  members  than  have  (for  various  reasons)  hitherto 
voted  upon  this  issue.  It  could  not  then  be  urged  that 
so  organic  a  constitutional  change  was  effected  by  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  a  "snap  division." 

From  the  opening  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Fire  Brigades  it  appears  to  be  high  time 
indeed  that  this  branch  of  the  public  safety  should  be 
taken  in  hand.  We  learn  that  there  are  scores  of 
towns  of  a  rateable  value  from  _^io,ooo  to  ^100,000 
which  are  in  no  wise  protected  from  fire  :  that  manipu- 
lators of  bogus  brigades  are  known  to  make  annual 
incomes  of  ^2,000  by  house  to  house  collections  ;  that, 
although  a  Volunteer  Brigade  may  drive  miles  to  a  fire 
in  the  country,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  may 
save  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  property,  yet  it 
cannot  recover  any  remuneration  for  services  per- 
formed. We  are  informed  that  further  evidence  of  a 
most  alarming  character  will  be  forthcoming  which  will 
more  than  justify  the  action  of  the  Government  in  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  of  Inquiry  upon  this  all-important 
subject. 

We  recently  pointed  out  that  "betterment"  played 
little  more  than  a  nominal  part  in  the  London  County 
Council's  Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement,  and  we 
observe  with  interest  that  it  plays  no  part  whatever 
in  the  seven  schemes,  estimated  to  cost  ,£1,570,260, 
now  recommended  by  the  Improvements  Committee. 
The  Committee  have  indeed  invented  a  stock  phrase 
with  which  to  "bow  out  "  betterment.  They  remark 
with  regard  to  each  of  the  principal  schemes  in  turn 
that  "  in  this  case  "  they  do  not  propose  to  adopt 
"  the  usual  practice  of  extensively  levying  an  improve- 
ment charge."  The  Committee  should  really  define 
a  "usual  practice,"  which  appears  to  mean  one 
usually  disregarded.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  is  anxious  by  pious  allusions  to  betterment 
in  his  report  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  Committee 
have  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  Moderate  plan  of 
recoupment. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  and  for  the  National 
Trust  to  take  the  field  for  once  in  time. .  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow  Church  is  in  danger.  The  Central  London 
Railway  is  boring  under  Cheapside,  with  the  result  that 
the  Tower  of  Bow  Church,  according  to  the  surveyor's 
report,  now  tilts  considerably  towards  the  road,  and 
safety  requires  that  the  bells  be  no  longer  rung.  Bow  bells 
may  chime  but  not  ring.  There  are  also  serious  cracks 
with  other  damage  to  the  fabric.  We  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  engineer  has  reported  that  underpinning 
is  not  necessary  for  the  tower  ;  its  enormous  height 
would  entail  pulling  part  down  before  such  an  operation 
could  be  commenced.  By  a  special  clause  in  this  Act, 
the  Central  London  Railway  promoters  were  allowed  to 
acquire  an  "  easement  "  instead  of  purchasing  the  land 
traversed  and  thus  avoided  great  expense  in  compensa- 
tion. This  makes  it  the  more  equitable  that  they  should 
pay  smartly  or  generously  (according  to  the  point  of 
view)  for  any  damage  to  public  buildings  wrought  by 
their  operations. 

The  difference  between  our  law  as  to  intimidation 
in  trade  disputes  and  the  German,  which  is  at  present 
being  altered  in  the  direction  of  increased  severity,  is 
well  shown  by  the  action  of  libel  brought  by  a  tradesman 
against  the  Early  Closing  Association.  In  the  German 
law,  amongst  other  criminal  offences  ranks  defamation 
of  character  or  attacks  upon  personal  honour  for 
such  purposes  as  the  Association  had  in  view  when 
they  animadverted  on  the  manner  the  tradesman 
carried  on  his  business,  in  order  to  get  him  to 
join  the  Association.  Imprisonment  for  three  months 
is  the  punishment  of  the  present  German  law  ;  but  if  the 
new  Bill  passes  it  may  be  as  much  as  twelve.  Appar 
ently  the  truth  of  the  defamation  would  not  affect  the 
question.    Prosecutions  in  these  cases  as  well  as  for 
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endeavouring  to  bring  about  strikes  an  d  lock-outs  by 
force  or  threats  will  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

The  new  list  of  Silks  is  considered  a  weak  team  with 
a  noble  tail  ;  the  latter  is  likely  to  make  more  runs  (or 
more  guineas)  than  most  of  the  others  put  together ; 
he  has  had  the  experience  of  an  Admiralty  and  Com- 
mercial Circuit  in  the  North  and  a  homely  Circuit 
in  the  South,  and  is  very  frequently  "billed"  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Lords  and  Commons,  not  to  mention 
his  many  appearances  at  the  High  Court.  Of  the  rest, 
some  will  be  "silk"  worms,  and  may  perhaps  crawl 
slowly  into  practice  when  a  few  of  the  "big  bugs" 
fly  away.  The  pure  and  simple  Common  Law  Bar  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  running  this  month  for  the 
Chancellor's  Breakfast  Plate  next  October.  By  the  way, 
the  oft-repeated  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  new 
Chancery  judge  is  passing  into  the  question,  Who  will 
be  he  ?  But  will  a  rejuvenaf  e<  .Chancery  Bench  find 
work  for  an  extra  member  ? 

Lord  Robert  Cecil's  not  small  ability  is  of  a  kind 
that  would  have  probably  brought  him  success  in 
almost  any  career — in  politics,  in  commerce,  or  in 
literature.  He  has  chosen  to  devote  himself  mainly  to 
the  Parliamentary  bar,  where  the  work,  if  dull,  is 
decidedly  well  paid.  During  the  four  or  five  months  of 
the  session  a  man  in  any  kind  of  regular  practice  at  the 
Parliamentary  bar  can  without  much  trouble  make 
,£100  a  day,  and  some  of  the  leaders,  of  course,  make 
two  or  three  times  that  amount.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
gets  briefed  by  water  companies,  and  other  big  clients 
of  that  kind,  and  he  naturally  commands  the  attention 
of  the  peers  and  members  of  Parliament  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself.  Lord  Robert  is  "  sweets  "  to  agents 
and  solicitors,  who  gather  round  him  with  the  buzz  of 
flies  ;  though  it  would  be  untrue,  as  unfair  to  his  brains  and 
industry,  to  say  that  he  owed  his  success  to  his  name. 
He  is  young  to  take  silk,  having  in  fact  only  just 
arrived  at  the  period  of  ripeness  at  which  a  lawyer  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  anything — in  other  words,  he 
is  "  a  barrister  of  twelve  years'  standing." 

About  a  million  a  year  is  not  a  bad  sum  to  spend  on 
education  for  any  one  "  sect,"  to  borrow  her  enemies' 
favourite  and  in  its  falsity  (for  in  any  case  the  Church 
cannot  be  less  than  an  aggregate  of  sects)  characteristic 
description  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  anyone  that 
understands  the  difference  with  its  results  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  two  sets  of  schools,  the  present 
strength  of  those  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
must  be  a  standing  wonder  ;  indeed,  a  miracle  to  be 
explained  only  by  the  fact  that  its  efficient  cause  is 
religion.  No  Churchman  can  be  other  than  pleased  at 
the  report  of  that  now  historic  body,  the  National 
Society  ;  and  yet  he  will  surely  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere.  The  existence  of  the  two  sets 
of  schools  with  its  constant  opportunities  for  friction  is 
not  happy.  It  tends  to  make  that  great  body  of  citizens, 
who  teach  or  have  been  taught  in  Board  Schools,  think 
of  themselves  as  aloof  from  and  educationally  even 
hostile  to  the  National  Church  ;  it  tends  to  make  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  in  Church  schools  regard  the 
Board  contingent  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  outside  the 
pale  of  Christendom.  This  is  bad  for  the  Church,  bad 
for  the  State,  against  Christianity.  But  the  remedy  is 
not  obvious.    A  mistake  ab  initio  is  difficult  to  correct. 

Next  week's  Consistory  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Leo  XIII. 's  pontificate,  chiefly 
because  he  has  decided  to  create  a  larger  number  of 
Cardinals  than  he  has  done  on  any  previous  occasion. 
At  his  first  Consistory,  over  twenty  years  ago,  he 
attempted  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
purple  and  to  reduce  the  Italian  preponderance  in  the 
Sacred  College.  Now,  however,  it  appears  that  both 
attempts  have  been  abandoned,  and  we  realise  that  the 
power  behind  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  is  as  strong  as  that 
behind  the  throne  of  the  Russian  autocrat.  The  eleven 
Cardinals-elect  are  men  of  mediocre  attainments  such 
as  Pius  IX.  loved  to  promote,  and  no  less  than  seven  of 
them  are  Italians,  which  will  place  the  foreigners  once 
more  in  a  decided  minority  and  further  discount  the 


claims  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  exclusive  title  of 
Catholic. 

It  was  a  kindly  thought  of  the  Hope  Professor  of 
Zoology — himself  reputed  to  be  more  Darwinian  than 
Darwin — to  present  a  statue  of  Darwin  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Although  Darwin  was  a  Cambridge  man, 
several  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  in  the  battle  for 
his  ideas  took  place  at  Oxford,  and  the  great  museum  in 
which  his  statue  now  stands  was  in  large  measure  a 
result  of  the  new  life  his  new  ideas  put  into  the  dry 
bones  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  bitterness  of  the 
conflict  is  long  gone  by  ;  the  bitterest  enemies  and  the 
most  violent  supporters  of  the  grasp  of  ideas  involved 
in  the  life-work  of  Darwin  now  see  that  a  scientific 
hypothesis  is  neither  to  be  rejected  nor  to  be  supported 
because,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  metaphysics  and  religion.  Although  it  is  still 
too  soon  to  anticipate  the  final  verdict  of  history,  it  is 
at  least  clear  that  Darwin's  work  has  absolutely  de- 
stroyed the  old  idea  of  the  immutability  of  species,  and 
that  Darwin  the  man,  with  his  patient,  scrupulously 
honest  intellect,  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Mathematical  Tripos  list  (Part  I.)  is  more 
inte  resting  than  usual  this  year.  In  the  first  place,  of 
the  two  gentlemen  bracketed  as  senior  wranglers  one 
has  risen  quite  from  the  ranks,  while  the  other  is  a 
native  of  India:  Mr.  G.  Birtwistle  is  the  son  of  an 
ironmonger  and  worked  his  way  up  by  the  aid  of 
scholarships  through  Burnley  Grammar  School  and 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  Pembroke  College, 
while  his  fellow  senior,  Mr.  R.  P.  Paranjpye,  came 
from  Bombay  University  with  a  Government  scholar- 
ship to  S.  John's  College.  Secondly,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  third  and  fourth  wranglers,  Mr.  S.  B.  McLaren 
and  Mr.  P.  V.  Bevan,  were  both  educated  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia  ;  of  these,  Mr.  Bevan's  success  is 
particularly  popular,  owing  to  his  all-round  excellence 
as  an  athlete,  while  the  performance  of  Mr.  McLaren 
is  remarkable  for  his  being  only  in  his  second  year. 

The  sensational  nature  of  this  triumph  for  India  and 
the  Colonies  in  the  first  part  of  the  Tripos  has  quite 
drawn  attention  away  from  the  second  part,  which,  if 
advanced  mathematics  is  to  flourish  in  England,  is 
far  the  more  important.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
average  man  to  understand  this;  the  first  part  will 
always  appeal  to  the  public  because  of  its  antiquated 
nomenclature  and  still  more  because  the  list  is  drawn 
up  in  order  of  merit :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  the  second  part  deals  with  far 
more  advanced  subjects  and  that  it  is  to  those  who 
succeed  in  this  examination  that  we  must  look  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  in  our  country.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  year's  results  are  not  en- 
couraging ;  only  four  men  entered  for  the  second  part 
and  of  these  two  were  placed  in  the  first  class  :  while  the 
difference  of  standard  between  the  two  parts  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  eighth  wrangler  of  last 
year  only  got  a  third  class  in  this,  the  more  advanced, 
year's  work.  This  falling  off  in  the  entries  for  Part  II. 
is  due  to  several  causes ;  some  who  have  done  well  in 
Part  I.  and  stay  up  for  a  fourth  year,  prefer  to  take  up 
physics,  others  go  off  engineering,  while  others  drift 
away  to  moral  science  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  very 
few  even  of  the  best  men  continue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics in  its  more  advanced  stages. 

The  form  displayed  by  the  head  boats  in  the  Cam- 
bridge May  Races  showed  a  marked  improvement  on 
that  of  the  last  few  years.  Both  First  Tr'.nity  and 
Third  Trinity  were  well  above  the  average  of  college 
crews.  There  was  very  little  difference  between  them 
over  the  whole  course,  but  the  latter  were  much  faster 
at  the  start  and  very  nearly  made  their  bump  on  the 
last  night.  Trinity  Hall  were  unfortunate  in  being 
unable  to  produce  even  a  mediocre  cr  ;\v.  Cambridge 
rowing  is  in  a  much  healthier  state  all  round  than  it 
was  two  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  various  competitors  from  the  Cam  acquit  them- 
selves at  Henley.  By  the  w;\y,  Pembroke,  Oxford, 
seems  to  have  developed  a  rem  arkablc  sculler. 
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SIR  ALFRED  MILNER'S  DESPATCH. 

THE  Transvaal  question  can  now  be  settled  in  only 
one  of  three  ways: — (1)  By  the  sacrifice  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner.    (2)  By  the  immediate  admission  of  a 
large  number  of  Uitlanders  to  full  political  rights  in  the 
Transvaal.     (3)  By   the  armed  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.    We  reject 
No.  1  at  once  as  an  impossible  solution,  though  we  all 
know  that  "  not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island 
story  "  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Empire  has 
been  abandoned  to  death  or  disgrace.    Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
it  is  said,  died  of  chagrin  ;  General  Gordon  was  certainly 
murdered  at   Khartum.     But,    as   we  have  already 
reminded  the  Boers,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  longer  alive  ; 
and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  our  mind  that  the  present 
Government  should  throw  over  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  We 
can  well  understand  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  back, 
not  only  his  own  answer  to  the  Uitlanders'  petition 
dated    10  May,   but  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  telegraphic 
despatch  dated  six  days  earlier.    Had  either  of  these 
documents  seen  the   light   before   the  Bloemfontein 
Conference,  the  meeting  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and 
Mr.  Kruger  would  never  have  taken  place.  Having 
considered   Sir    Alfred    Milner's    despatch   for  three 
weeks,    and   having    his    own    answer    ready,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  still  willing  to  give  the  method  of 
friendly  discussion  a  chance.    The  Conference  having 
failed  and  our  Government    having   laid  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  despatch  before  the  country,  they  are  bound 
to  support  the  High  Commissioner  with  the  material 
resources  of  Great  Britain.    With  regard  to  solution 
No.  2  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  ministers 
may,  under   a   combination   of  moral   and  physical 
pressure,  in    other   words,    of  diplomatic  warnings 
and  military  demonstrations,  agree  to  enfranchise  at 
once  and  without  restrictive  conditions  all  Uitlanders 
who  have  resided  five  or  seven  years  in  the  Transvaal. 
We  say  five  or  seven  years,  because  the  length  of  the 
qualifying  period,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  seven 
years,  is  not  so  important  as  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
new  law.    The  essential  point  is  that  the  present  state 
of  turmoil  and  inequality  shall  cease,  we  do  not  say  to- 
morrow or  next  month,  but  very  shortly.    It  is  im- 
possible, for  the  reasons  given  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in 
his  despatch,  to  which  we  shall  revert,  to  leave  the 
Uitlanders  in  their  present  position  during  another  five 
years.    Mr.  Kruger  has  already  retreated  from  one  or 
two  positions  which  he  took  up,  with  much  show  of 
obstinacy,  at  Bloemfontein.     Arbitration,  whether  by  a 
foreign  power  or  judicial  tribunal,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  granting  of  any  reforms  has  been  rather 
hastily  jettisoned,  as  has  the  renunciation  of  British 
allegiance,  and  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  burghers 
in  his  constituency  to  the  enfranchisement  of  an  Uit- 
lander.    But  these  things  are  only  the  fringe  of  the 
question.    Will  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  Government  con- 
sent to  the  immediate  admission  of  a  considerable 
number  of  aliens  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Boer? 
They  may,  although  Mr.  Kruger  has  just  said  that  he 
can  give  no  more  ;  all  things  are  possible  in  politics  : 
but  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  in  the  least  probable.  Mr. 
Kruger  has  been  pondering  over  this  problem  for  the 
last  ten  years  :  whether  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to 
give  votes  to  the  alien  majority,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
would  immediately  use  their  power  to  get  rid  of  him 
and  his  friends,  or  to  keep  them  in  their  present  state  of 
helotage,  with  the  worry  of  constant  protests  from  the 
Paramount  Power.    As  the  less  of  two  evils  he  has  most 
deliberately  chosen  the  latter  course  ;  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  he  will  adhere  to  it,  in  essentials,  that  is,  for 
he  will  be  ready  enough  to  concede  unessential  points. 
We  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  we  believe  that  remon- 
strances and  advice,  whether  from  Mr.  Schreiner,  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  or  even  the  Queen  of  Holland,  will  only 
serve  to  stiffen  the  back  of  the  President.     In  our 
judgment  solution  No.  3,  the  method  of  armed  inter- 
vention, will  very  soon  become  the  only  one  possible. 
If  we  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  war,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  the  very  brink  of  that  catastrophe. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch  of  4  May  is  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  powerful  State  papers  we  have 
ever  read.  It  is  not  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  now 
familiar  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal. 


It  is  the  discussion,  in  language  worthy  of  the  theme, 
in  language  at  once  dignified,  pathetic,  and  indignant, 
of  the  position  of  the  British  race  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  such  a  despatch  as  a  great  proconsul  addresses  to  his 
government  on  the  eve  of  some  event  which  he  knows 
is  going  to  change  history,  such  a  despatch  as,  for 
instance,  the  Governor-General  might  have  written  in 
the  months  preceding  the  Indian  Mutiny.     For  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  lifts  the  whole  question  out  of  the  sordid 
details  surrounding  the  mining  industry  into  the  high 
region  of  Imperial  politics.    It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  dynamite  monopoly,  the  drains  of  Johannesburg, 
or  the  distribution  of  seats.    It  has  become  a  question 
of  the  peace  of  South  Africa,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world.    The  internal 
condition  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  described  as  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  '}o  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
because  it  is  "idle  to  ia.k  of  peace  and  unity  "  when 
you  have  "  perfect  equality  for  Dutch  and  British  in  the 
British  colonies  side  by  side  with  permanent  subjection 
of  British  to  Dutch  in  one  of  the  Republics."    The  easy 
optimist,  who  is  certain  that  things  will  right  them- 
selves if  left  alone,  is  contemptuously  answered  by  the 
observation  that  "the  policy  of  leaving  things  alone 
has  been  tried  for  years,  and  it  has  led  to  their  going 
from  bad  to  worse."    We  cannot  improve  upon  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  style,  so  we  shall  transcribe  one  pas- 
sage :    "  The  case  for   intervention  is  overwhelming 
.  .  .  The   spectacle  of  thousands  of  British  subjects 
kept  permanently  in  the  position  of  helots,  constantly 
chafing  under  undoubted  grievances,  and  calling  vainly 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  redress,  does  steadily 
undermine   the   influence   and   reputation    of  Great 
Britain  and  the  respect  for  the  British  Government 
within  the  Queen's  dominions.    A  certain  section  of  the 
press,  not  in  the  Transvaal  only,  preaches  openly  and 
constantly  the  doctrine  of  a  Republic  embracing  all 
South  Africa,  and  supports  it  by  menacing  references 
to  the  armaments  of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  active  sympathy  which  in 
case  of  war  it  would  receive  from  a  section  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.     I  regret  to  say   that  this  doc- 
trine, supported   as  it  is  by  a  ceaseless   stream  of 
malignant   lies   about   the   intentions  of  the  British 
Government,  is  producing  a  great  effect  upon  a  large 
number  of  our  Dutch  fellow-colonists.     Language  is 
frequently  used  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Dutch 
have  some  superior  right  even  in  this  country  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  British  birth.     Thousands  of  men 
peaceably  disposed,  and  if  left  alone  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  position  as  British  subjects,  are  being  drawn 
into  disaffection,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  exaspera- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  British.    I  can  see  nothing  that 
will  put  a  stop  to  this  mischievous  propaganda  but 
some  striking  proof  of  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  be  ousted  from  their  position  in 
South  Africa."    The  British  nation  must  be  very  much 
changed  if  this  passage  leaves  them  cold  and  unim- 
pressed.   Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  not  a  Jingo,  nor  a  party 
man,  nor  an  excitable  rhetorician  ;  his  record  is  well 
known,  and  if  commanding  character  and  official  ex- 
perience of  the  highest  kind  at  home  and  abroad  go  for 
anything,  this  solemn  warning  and  exhortation  must 
produce  a  profound  effect  upon  public  opinion.  Indeed, 
were   it  not  for  one  consideration,  we  believe  that 
popular  feeling  would  have  manifested  itself  already 
in  favour  of  immediate  action.    But  the  slime  of  the 
Jameson  Raid  is  still   upon    South  African  politics. 
People  have  not  forgotten  "the  women  and  children 
letter,"   the   secret    subsidies   from   capitalists,  and 
all  the   deceit  of  that   miserable   business.    But  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  has  convinced  himself  that  the  capital- 
ists have   no  connexion   with   the   agitation,  which 
is  obviously  hurtful  to  their  interests,  and  as  he  says 
"a  busy  industrial  community  is  not  naturally  prone  to 
political  unrest."    The  High  Commissioner  reminds  us 
that  the  class  of  people  who  only  want  to  make  money 
and  clear  out  are  not  the  supporters  of  the  Reform 
movement;  "a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  Outlanders  are  not  birds  of  passage  ; 
they  contemplate  a  long  residence  in  the  country,  or  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home."     There  is  even  a 
passionate  ring  in  the  High  Commissioner's  plea  for 
the  protection  of  British  subjects,  the  nature  and  number 
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of  whose  grievances  "  makes  protection  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods  impossible."  It  is  argued  by  the 
hand-to-mouth  politician  that  this  despatch  is  six  weeks 
old,  and,  to  use  a  classic  phrase,  that  "  a  great  deal  has 
happened  since  then."  A  great  deal  has  happened,  but 
for  the  worse,  not  the  better.  The  Conference  has  failed, 
andthough  Mr.  Leyds  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  are  evidently 
anxious  to  persuade  us  that  more  concessions  will  be 
made,  Mr.  Kruger  himself,  calling  Providence  to  his 
side,  declares  that  he  can  give  no  more.  He  will  give 
more,  but  it  will  be  of  an  unimportant  character,  not 
touching  the  root  of  the  business,  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  immediate  enfranchisement,  without  harassing 
restrictions,  of  all  Uitlanders  who  have  already  resided 
five  years  in  the  Transvaal.  We  beg  those  who  persist 
in  taking  what  we  regard  as  a  frivolous  view  of  the 
situation  to  read  Sir  William  Butler's  "  Life  of  Sir 
George  Pomeroy-Colley."  They  will  learn  there  that 
the  humiliations  of  1880  and  1881  were  due  to  the  per- 
sistent opinion  of  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  and  Sir  George 
Colley  that  the  Boers  were  not  in  earnest  and  would  not 
fight.  No  :  what  we  want  now  is  "  a  striking  proof  of 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  be 
ousted  from  their  position  in  South  Africa."  And  as  a 
Paramount  Power  does  not  make  war  upon  a  vassal, 
let  the  Transvaal  be  occupied  until  such  time  as  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  London  Convention  is 
translated  into  "  equality  all  round." 


BOUNTIES  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

A LIVELY  personal  element  was  imported  into  the 
Indian  Sugar  Duties  debate  on  Thursday  by  the 
discovery  of  the  promoters  of  the  discussion  that 
the  Indian  Tariff  Act  was  the  outcome  of  a  plot  origi- 
nating in  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
said  to  have  brought  his  influence  to  bear  on 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  in  turn  put  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  India.  Thereupon  a  docile 
Viceroy  introduced  the  measure  with  indecent  haste 
and  forced  it  through  a  subservient  Council,  whose 
members,  Mr.  Maclean  did  not  scruple  to  say,  were 
moved  to  accept  it  by  base  and  ignoble  motives.  It  is 
nothing  that  the  measure  has  obtained  in  India  the  sup- 
port of  all  sections  of  the  community,  European  and  native, 
whose  unanimity  is  quite  remarkable.  That  party  in 
India  which  is  the  most  active  in  making  its  views 
known  is  also  the  party  which  subjects  all  the  acts  of 
Government  to  an  unsparing  and  adverse  criticism.  It 
has  in  this  matter  found  nothing  but  applause  for  legis- 
lation obviously  framed  in  the  interest  of  India  alone. 
If  the  country  is  ever  to  be  deemed  capable  of  deciding 
what  is  best  for  itself,  that  occasion  has  surely  arisen 
when  it  has  to  deal  with  the  preservation  of  one  of  its 
staple  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  a  large  section 
of  its  inhabitants. 

If  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  appeal  to  the  principles  which 
should  govern  British  rule  in  India  means  anything 
but  an  eloquent  peroration,  it  means  that  India 
should  be  governed  by  English  ideas  and  in  English 
interests.  He  himself,  however,  acted  on  a  much 
higher  principle  when  as  Secretary  of  State  he  refused 
to  exempt  Manchester  goods  from  the  fiscal  duties 
imposed  on  all  Indian  imports.  We  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  when  he  put  the  penny  in 
the  slot  and  produced  the  Tariff  Act  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  assist  Mauritius.  If  this  is  a  reproach, 
it  is  a  pointless  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  the  Tariff  Act  may  have  the  incidental 
effect  of  benefiting  a  Mauritian  industry.  The  island  is 
almost  an  Indian  colony.  Three-fourths  of  its  people 
are  Indian  by  birth  or  direct  descent  ;  it  affords  a 
valuable  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  of  over- 
crowded Indian  districts.  India  has  every  reason  to 
show  special  favour  to  Mauritus,  but  it  has  not  done  so. 
Il  has  merely  restored  the  conditions  of  equal  competi- 
tion, and  it  can  welcome  witli  a  clear  conscience  any 
benefits  which  may  thereby  accrue  to  its  neighbour. 

Whether  the  Tariff  Act  is  a  vindication  of  Free- 
trade,  as  its  authors  claim  for  it,  or  a  negation  of 
Free-trade,  as  a  waning  school  of  fetish-worshippers 
declare  it  to  be,  is  a  mere  question  of  words.  The 
measure  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  on  the 


widest  grounds  of  policy  and  expedience.  There  is 
irresistible  force  in  the  plea  that  the  material  interests 
involved  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  an  academic  dogma. 
So  far  as  India  is  concerned  the  issue  is  simple  enough. 
One  of  her  prominent  industries  has  been  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  hostile  action  of  certain  foreign 
governments  who  desire  to  secure  it  for  themselves. 
No  one  will  seriously  argue  that  Germany  subsidises 
her  sugar  producers  from  motives  of  philanthropy  to- 
wards the  countries  she  supplies.  She  obviously  does 
it  because  she  finds  the  measure  a  profitable  one  to  her- 
self. That  profit  she  must  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreigners  for  whom  she  caters  and  whose  indigenous 
industry  she  hopes  to  supplant.  After  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  secure  the  discontinuance  of  this  hostile  action 
the  Indian  Government  has  adopted  the  only  possible 
alternative  and  has  taken  steps  to  redress  the  evil  and 
to  protect  Indian  interests  from  invasion  by  imposing 
a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  foreign  sugar. 
In  a  previous  article  we  have  shown  in  some  detail 
the  importance  of  the  industry  which  is  at  stake  and 
the  gravity  of  the  danger  with  which  it  is  menaced. 
It  is  idle  for  Sir  H.  Fowler  to  minimise  either.  The 
proofs  and  reasons  are  on  record  for  all  to  read.  In 
the  language  of  the  Viceroy  the  measure  was  necessary 
"  to  relieve  India  from  an  external  competition,  fortified 
by  an  arbitrary  advantage,  which  ^can  be  shown  to  have 
already  produced  serious  consequences  upon  our  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  and  which,  if  unarrested,  is 
likely  to  produce  a  continuous  and  dangerous  decline." 
The  Government  of  India  has  not  moved  a  day  too 
soon.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  wisdom  or  foresight 
of  those  who  would  defer  action  till  the  mischief  had 
become  complete  and  irretrievable  ? 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  debate  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  inspired  by  a  fear  lest  it  may  hereafter  be 
extended  to  England  and  to  her  dealings  with  her  West 
Indian  possessions.  How  far  this  attitude  is  fair  to- 
wards India,  whose  case  stands  or  falls  on  its  own 
merits,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  was  at  least  not 
unexpected.  Such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
"  high  priests  at  the  Free-trade  shrines  "  was  anticipated 
if  it  was  not  provoked  by  Lord  Curzon  when  he  threw 
down  at  Calcutta  the  challenge  which  has  now  been 
taken  up  at  Westminster.  In  their  anxiety  to  keep 
England  free  from  economic  heresy  the  claimants  of 
orthodoxy  have  failed  to  recognise  the  wide  distinction 
which  exists  between  a  country  which  has  exclusively 
or  chiefly  to  think  of  its  consumers  and  a  country  which 
is  altogether  concerned  with  the  interests  of  an  immense 
body  of  producers  and  manufacturers.  In  so  doing 
they  have  ignored  the  interests  of  India  which  they 
profess  to  respect.  Still  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
underlying  principle  common  to  the  case  of  all 
countries — the  principle  that  ought  to  guide  a 
government  in  fostering  those  industries  which 
contribute  to  national  prosperity.  Should  the  action 
of  the  Indian  Government  lead  to  the  practical 
recognition  of  such  a  principle  throughout  the  Empire, 
it  will  have  conferred  a  benefit  extending  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  to  which  its  legislation  is  restricted. 
Of  whatever  use  the  admission  may  be  to  those 
who  favour  a  system  of  bounties  and  see  some  per- 
manent advantage  for  a  country  in  becoming  dependent 
upon  international  charity,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  what  is  the  issue  for  India  to-day  may  be  the  issue 
for  England  and  her  colonies  to-morrow.  In  this 
country,  as  in  that,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  hold  the  balance  between  consumers 
and  producers  and  to  determine  whether  the  advantage 
which  may  be  gained  in  cheaper  prices,  by  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  exchange  and 
production,  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  a  community 
for  the  loss  of  its  industry  and  perhaps  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  loyal  dependency.  In  India  at  least  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  to  which  side  the  scale  should  turn. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  "  MEDIATION." 

St l  far  the  Peace  Conference  has  clone  little  but  dis- 
agree. Its  actual  achievements  have  been  almost 
limited  to  two  :  it  has  condemned  in  one  commission 
the  projectile  which  is  used  in  the  British  army,  and  it 
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has  resolved,  in  another  of  its  subsections,  that  media- 
tion ought  in  all  cases  to  be  resorted  to  by  nations  on 
the  verge  of  war.  The  former  proceeding  has  naturally 
roused  no  enthusiasm  in  this  country.  The  best  thing 
we  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  will  be  ignored.  The 
latter — the  Mediation  recommendation — has  been  re- 
ceived with  general  approval.  Here,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
said,  the  Tsar's  humane  initiative  is  bearing  fruit. 
What  can  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  a 
civilised  age  than  that  two  angry  and  jealous  Powers 
shall  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  kindly  friends, 
before  drawing  the  sword  ?  The  analogy  followed 
is  that  of  the  private  duello,  in  countries  where  that 
mode  of  redressing  individual  wrongs  is  still  permitted. 
Even  the  most  deeply  injured  person  does  not  shoot  or 
stab  his  man  at  sight,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  tried 
for  murder.  The  parties  appoint  seconds  with  whom 
it  is  the  rule  to  consider  whether  the  quarrel  cannot  be 
accommodated  without  bloodshed.  If  their  efforts  are 
successful,  honour  can  be  satisfied  without  a  fight ;  if 
on  the  other  hand  they  decide  that  no  arrangement  is 
possible,  the  combatants  can  cross  blades  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  the  knowledge  that  even  in  the  view 
of  impartial  advisers  no  other  issue  is  open  to  them. 
Even  so  let  it  be  with  nations.  If  they  must  make 
the  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles,  it  should  be  with  a 
certificate  from  disinterested  neutrals  that  the  cause  is 
grave  enough  to  justify  that  direful  expedient.  Then 
at  least  they  will  not  rush  into  war  in  blind  and 
blundering  haste,  or  in  a  mere  fit  of  vanity  and  temper. 
And  many  quarrels,  which  might  otherwise  burst  into 
volcanic  explosion,  will  simmer  away  quietly  in  the 
process  of  discussion  with  amicable  conciliators. 

This  sounds  rather  well ;  but  all  the  same  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  too  enthusiastic  over  the  Mediation  re- 
solution of  the  Conference.  We  may  go  farther  and 
suggest  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world, 
and  for  Great  Britain,  if  it  had  been  rejected.  This 
country  can  get  no  good  out  of  it,  and  may  on  the  con- 
trary sustain  some  damage.  No  machinery  is  needed 
to  induce  us  not  to  plunge  precipitately  into  war.  We 
are  never  in  a  hurry  to  fight  ;  and  with  or  without  a 
formal  agreement  to  that  effect  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  we  shall  not  commence  hostilities  until  all 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation  have  been 
exhausted.  But  when  that  stage  has  been  reached, 
then  we  shall  require  to  strike  swiftly  and  in- 
stantly. Our  whole  maritime  organisation  is 
directed  to  that  end.  Our  constant  state  of 
preparation  and  our  capacity  rapidly  to  mobilise  the 
fleet  give  us  an  advantage  which  we  can  only  lose 
by  hesitation  and  delay.  The  programme,  according 
to  all  our  naval  strategists,  would  be  the  delivery  of  an 
ultimatum  one  day,  the  declaration  of  war  the  next 
morning,  and  the  fleets  at  sea  and  perhaps  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  before  nightfall.  That  was  what  was  in- 
tended if  M.  Delcasse  had  not  ordered  Major  Marchand 
out  of  Fashoda ;  and  the  profound  conviction  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  that  this  would  have  happened  was  what  averted 
war.  The  French  knew  that  if  they  provoked  us  to  ex- 
tremities, the  first  decisive  blows  of  a  naval  campaign 
would  be  struck  within  a  space  measured  by  hours 
rather  than  by  days.  The  alternatives  before  them 
were  beautifully  simple,  and  they  wisely  took  the  right 
one.  Would  they  have  been  equally  prudent  if  they 
could  have  been  certain  of  at  least  a  month's  notice,  and 
perhaps  six  months,  before  Cherbourg  could  be  block- 
aded and  their  Toulon  fleet  attacked  ?  Even  as  it  was, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  gain  time  in  order  to  get  the 
armaments  in  better  trim.  Under  the  Mediation  Clause 
of  a  European  Convention,  France  would  have  called 
upon  us  to  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  friendly  con- 
ciliators, one  of  whom  might  have  been  charged  to 
prove  its  amity  by  spinning  out  the  proceedings  as  long 
as  possible.  Meanwhile  the  energetic  M.  Lockroy  might 
have  persuaded  his  colleagues  that  with  a  few  months 
to  work  in  and  a  few  millions  to  play  with  he 
could  put  them  in  a  position  to  defy  England.  In 
the  end  the  mediators  would  have  had  to  confess  their 
failure  ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  mediate  about.  The 
two  principals  would  again  have  been  face  to  face,  with 
the  one  irritated,  the  other  encouraged,  by  delay.  It 
would  then  have  required  almost  miraculous  skill  to 
avoid  an  open  quarrel.    Mediation  would,  at  any  rate, 


have  brought  us  much  nearer  to  the  brink  of  war  than 
we  were  at  any  time  last  autumn. 

Another  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the  recent  Bloem- 
fontcin  episode.  Everybody  admits  that  we  are  in  much 
more  danger  of  a  rupture  with  the  Transvaal,  since  the 
High  Commissioner  and  the  President  attempted 
without  success  to  accommodate  matters  by  a 
formal  Conference.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
all  such  mechanical  arrangements  for  adjusting  inter- 
national differences.  As  long  as  the  dispute  can 
be  masked  and  cloaked  under  the  forms  of  diplomacy, 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution. 
But  when  once  the  public  acknowledgment  is  made  that 
the  two  parties  are  at  issue,  the  proceedings  must  go 
on  till  judgment  has  been  obtained  in  favour  of  one  or 
the  other.  Left  to  themselves  and  the  merciful  secrecy 
of  the  Cabinets  and  the  Embassies,  nations  may  draw 
back  on  the  very  razor's  edge  of  hostilities.  But  if 
mediation  fails,  the  failure  is  absolute,  since  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  verdict  by  impartial  umpires  that  the 
quarrel  is  irreconcilable,  and  can  only  be  fought  out  to 
the  end.  This  may  satisfy  national  honour,  but  will 
scarcely  tend  to  promote  universal  peace. 


THE   PLIGHT  OF  THE  MODERATES. 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  the  Moderate  party  ?  We 
assume  that  there  still  is  a  Moderate  party  in 
the  London  County  Council,  but  truly  it  is  difficult  to 
be  certain  of  the  fact.  That  there  are  members  of  the 
Council  who  are  not  Progressives  we  know,  but 
scattered  items,  who  have'  in  common  only  this  aloof- 
ness from  another  organisation,  do  not  make  a  party. 
Even  if  they  had  views  of  their  own,  and  these 
views  more  or  less  harmonised  one  with  another,  they 
would  not  for  that  reason  make  a  party.  A  party 
involves  common  action,  as  well  as  common  objects 
and  common  views.  Judged  by  this  standard,  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
Moderate  party.  But  at  any  rate  there  is  what  is  called 
a  Moderate  party  (unfortunately  for  itself),  and  one 
would  like  to  know  why  it  fails  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  public  of  London.  It  is  less  effective  now  than 
when  it  numbered  but  thirty-four  all  told. 

Certainly  it  is  not  for  want  of  opportunities.  "  Im- 
provements" alone  have  given  the  Moderates  opportuni- 
ties that  any  other  party  would  have  turned  to  their 
opponents'  utter  discomfiture.  In  that  department  the 
Moderates  have  been  absolutely  right  from  the  be- 
ginning. Various  improvements  were  sorely  wanted 
but  were  persistently  obstructed  by  the  Progressives, 
who  made  them  subservient  to  certain  theories  of 
municipal  finance.  The  Progressives  attached  so  great 
importance  to  betterment  and  the  direct  taxation  of 
owners  that  they  declined  to  allow  any  important 
improvements  to  go  through  until  these  "  reforms " 
were  conceded.  Their  calculation  was  that  the  incon- 
venience arising  to  the  public  from  the  postponement 
of  all  improvements  would  be  so  great  that  it  would 
prefer  to  take  improvements  and  betterment  together 
rather  than  wait  longer.  But  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  persevere  with  the  plan,  fearing  that  the  electors 
might  regard  the  Progressives,  not  financial  reform,  as 
the  obstacle,  and  instead  of  swallowing  the  latter  sum- 
marily remove  the  former.  The  fear  was  probably  well 
founded  ;  but  the  Progressive  concession  and  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  betterment  and  owner's  rates  as  the 
condition  precedent  of  all  improvement  schemes  were 
real  and  legitimate  triumph  for  the  Moderates  ;  who 
have  been  proved  to  be  right  throughout.  Unfortunately 
they  have  shown  simply  no  capacity  to  make  use  of  their 
victory.  It  is  unfortunate  not  only  in  the  party  sense,  a 
very  secondary  matter,  but  in  a  public  sense  ;  for  had 
they  followed  up  their  advantage  with  more  vigorous 
promptitude,  they  could  sensibly  have  hastened  some 
much-needed  improvements.  There  is  also  the  matter 
of  London  government.  It  might  not  perhaps  require 
very  great  dialectical  skill  to  construe  the  Bill  as  it 
emerges  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  embodi- 
ment either  of  Moderate  or  of  Progressive  views. 
But  in  name  and  form  it  suggests  past  Moderate  pro- 
posals rather  than  any  Progressive  sayings,  and  its 
spirit,  the   magnifying   of  local   things,  is  certainly 
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Moderate.  Moreover,  the  Progressives  have  estopped 
themselves  from  making  capital  out  of  the  measure  by 
the  attitude  of  frenetic  hostility  their  press  and  them- 
selves took  up  on  its  introduction.  So  their  opponents 
are  free  to  make  what  they  can  of  it.  And  not  only  is 
there  a  good  deal  just  now  which  the  Moderates  can 
place  to  their  credit ;  but  the  Progressives,  in  spite 
of  appearances,  are  intrinsically  a  less  powerful  group 
than  they  were.  They  have  gained  a  bit  in  common- 
sense,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  becoming  in  every 
other  sense  common.  They  are  neither  so  interest- 
ing nor  so  influential  as  when  they  were  a  compact 
group  of  municipal  Socialists,  earnestly  and  hotly 
engaged  in  giving  effect  to  theories  to  which  they 
had  consistently  applied  thought.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  loudly  laughed  at  and  frantically  abused,  but 
such  expressions  of  opinion  are  testimonies  to  power. 
He  knows  little  of  London  and  its  people  who  would 
say  that  the  impression  made  on  it  by  the  Progres- 
sive leaders  of  the  first  two  Councils  was  not  deep. 
We  do  not  at  all  say  that  they  were  right,  but  they 
were  at  any  rate  men  who  evidently  thought.  But  now 
that  is  all  changed  ;  and  Progressive  predominance  is 
a  matter  of  Moderate  deficiency. 

That  deficiency  can  hardly  be  in  personnel  ;  though 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  party  that  few  of  their 
members  combine  political  with  technical  ability.  They 
can  count  amongst  them  one  or  two  who  probably 
know  more  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Council's  work 
than  any  others  of  the  whole  139  members  ;  but  these 
are  also  conspicuously  deficient  in  political  capacity. 
Similarly,  they  have  many  of  considerable  political 
experience,  who  unfortunately  do  not  care  to  burden 
themselves  with  any  knowledge  of  the  subjects  coming 
within  the  Council's  purview  ;  at  least  if  they  have 
knowledge,  they  do  not  give  the  Council  much  or  its 
committees  any  opportunity  of  testing  it.  The  result 
is  that  the  few  who  do  possess  both  kinds  of  ability 
become  discouraged  and  are  fain  to  throw  up  the  whole 
thing  and  devote  their  energies  to  branches  of  public 
life  where  their  energies  may  better  tell. 

Another  difficulty  that  besets  the  good  intentions  of 
the  better  Moderates  is  that  they  cannot  tell  where  they 
are  in  respect  of  a  leader.  When  the  only  formal 
leader  they  can  look  to  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  when 
he  is  in  a  state  of  abdication  and  when  in  a  state  of 
leadership,  it  is  not  strange  that  members  of  the  rank 
and  file  should  sometimes  lead  when  they  ought  to 
follow  and  sometimes  follow  when  they  ought  to  lead, 
with  party  anarchy  as  the  result. 

The  truth  is  the  Moderates  as  a  group  have  never 
realised  that  a  party  has  to  have  a  mind  and  having 
got  a  mind  to  make  it  up  ;  and  individual  members  who 
have  made  this  discovery,  instead  of  enlightening  their 
fellows  and  acting  on  their  superior  knowledge,  tend 
to  go  off  in  disgust.  In  lieu  of  taking  a  line,  the 
Moderates  drift  into  one,  or  more  often  drift  without 
one.  It  is  the  same  with  their  policy  as  with  their  name. 
They  never  chose  their  bad  name,  and,  to  be  just,  they 
never  earned  it  ;  it  was  thrust  upon  them  by  the  press, 
and  now,  strangely  enough,  the  Moderates  themselves 
seem  of  all  the  most  determined  to  be  hanged  for  it. 
Could  they  not  meet  in  solemn  conclave  and  after  due 
discussion  decide  that  Lord  Onslow  was  in  a  state  of 
leadership  when  he  suggested  the  alternative  name  of 
"  Municipals,"  and  for  once  follow  his  lead  ? 

If  it  seems  strange,  as  it  well  might,  that  we  should 
devote  a  leading  article  to  the  mere  internal  economy  of 
a  municipal  party,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  far  too  big  a  body  to  be  run 
successfully  without  parties,  and  if  you  must  have 
parties,  they  should  be  effective.  Our  municipal  con- 
servatives in  the  metropolis  seem  to  be  in  a  similar 
condition  with  the  imperial  Liberals,  and,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
recently  remarked,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  either  political  party  should  be  derelict ; 
similarly  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  London  that 
either  municipal  parly  should  be  in  abeyance.  For  that 
reason  we  should  wish  the  Moderates  seriously  to  con- 
sider their  condition,  or  they  will  find  that  the  electors 
will  vote  Progressive  from  inability  to  discover  a  choice 
of  parties. 


THE  RACEHORSE. 

\A  7TTHIN  the  last  three  weeks  a  number  of  horse 
V  *  shows  have  been  held  ;  we  have  seen  each  of 
the  Driving  Clubs  meet,  and  the  race  meetings  of 
Epsom  and  Ascot  have  been  held,  so  that  in  one  way 
and  another  the  horse  has  been  very  much  in  evidence. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  two  great  race  meetings  have  not  given  much 
thought  to  the  development  of  the  racehorse.  That 
his  present  excellence  is  largely  due  to  the  importation 
of  Eastern  blood  is  undoubted  ;  but  it  would  appear  to 
be  altogether  wrong  to  suppose  that  England  never 
bred  a  horse  which  could  gallop  until  Eastern  horses 
were  common  in  this  country.  Gervase  Markham  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  whatever  race  meetings  were  held 
in  his  time,  and  he  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  saw  the 
best  Barbaries  "overrunne  by  a  black  hobbie  at  Salis- 
bury, yet  that  hobbie  was  more  overrunne  by  a  horse 
called  Valentine,"  the  latter  being  "  a  plain  bred  English 
horse  both  by  syre  and  dam."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
England  possessed  a  fine  breed  of  horses  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  suitability  of  the  climate,  yet  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  our  ancestors  were  continually  de- 
sirous of  improving  the  native  breed,  and  from  very 
early  times  Eastern  blood  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  popular  cross.  It  is  not  until  about  the  reign 
of  James  I.  that  any  material  improvement  in  our 
thoroughbred  horses  can  be  traced  to  Arab  blood,  yet 
the  attempt  to  acclimatise  Eastern  horses  was  made 
many  years  previously.  Severus  may  or  may  not 
have  raced  real  Arabs  in  Yorkshire ;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  time  of  King  John  that  we  find  any  men- 
tion made  of  running  horses,  and  that  monarch,  who 
was  a  liberal  importer  of  Eastern  blood,  had  a  breeding 
stud  on  a  rather  large  scale  at  Eltham,  on  the  very 
paddocks  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Blenk- 
iron,  who  bred  amongst  other  horses  Hermit,  Mr. 
Chaplin's  "best  friend,"  and  Galopin,  whose  death  has 
lately  been  announced.  The  superiority  of  the  English 
racehorse  of  to-day  has  been  conclusively  proved,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  a  backward  step  to  again  have 
recourse  to  Eastern  blood.  It  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
our  racehorses  that  they  cannot  stay,  and  if  it  be 
admitted  that  a  certain  number  are  bred  for  pace  rather 
than  for  stamina,  it  must  be  remembered  that  long- 
distance races  are  so  few  in  number  as  not  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  horse  a  special  preparation  for 
them.  So  much  more  money  can  be  won  over  courses 
from  five  furlongs  to  a  mile  that  it  is  unlikely  horses 
will  be  trained  for  long-distance  races.  If  they  were  they 
would  no  doubt  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  for 
when  a  thoroughbred  is  trained  for  steeplechasing,  where 
the  distance  is  never  less  than  two  miles,  he  stays  well 
enough,  and  the  Grand  National  times  show  very  plainly 
that  our  modern  horses  are  quite  as  good  as  those  which 
have  gone  before,  while  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Flying  Childers  ever  ran  the  Round  Course  at  New- 
market (3  miles  4  furlongs  139  yards)  in  6  min.  41  sees., 
or  the  Beacon  Course  (4  miles  1  furlong  143  yards)  in  . 
seven  minutes  and  a  half  as  reported. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  "horses  of  the  century," 
and  it  may  be  left  to  those  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind 
to  decide  which  of  the  famous  winners  is  really  entitled 
to  the  distinction,  for  although  it  is  possible  to  gauge 
the  merits  of,  say,  the  Derby  winners  of  two  successive 
years  through  the  performances  of  their  contemporaries, 
there  is  no  reliable  means  of  comparing  horses  whose 
careers  are  separated  by  a  decade  or  more.  The  time 
test  is  no  trustworthy  guide,  for  the  state  of  the  ground 
and  the  nature  of  the  course  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  while  the  time  of  a  slowly  run  race  could 
generally  be  improved  upon  had  it  been  necessary. 
Every  Derby  winner  is  more  or  less  of  a  hero,  and  the 
Dukeof  Westminster's  Flying  Fox,  by  Ormc,  has  proved 
himself  a  good  colt,  as  last  year  when  he  started  five 
times  he  won  three  of  his  two-year-old  engage- 
ments. The  New  Stakes  at  Ascot  was  his 
first  race  and  his  first  victory,  when  he  beat 
this  year's  Oaks  winner,  Mr.  Haird's  Musa,  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  The  StOckbridge  Foal  Stakes 
was  little  more  than  an  exercise  canter  for  him,  and 
then  with  the  Imperial  Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton 
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Park  came  his  first  defeat,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's 
St.  Gris  beating  him  by  a  head  ;  he  was  again 
second,  by  a  length  and  a  half,  in  the  Middle  Park 
Stakes  won  by  Lord  William  Beresford's  Caiman, 
ridden  by  Sloan,  his  two-year-old  season  coming  to  an 
end  with  his  victory  in  the  Criterion  Stakes  at  New- 
market when  at  even  weights  he  turned  the  tables  on 
St.  Gris.  Flying  Fox's  first  three-year-old  race  was 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  which  he  won  by  a  couple 
of  lengths  from  his  Middle  Park  conqueror  Caiman, 
and  how  he  won  the  Derby  from  Damocles  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
racing.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  race 
had  not  M.  de  Bremond's  Holocauste  been  overtaken 
by  his  unfortunate  accident  is  a  question  for  individual 
opinion,  for  while  some  assert  that  he  was  beaten  when 
he  broke  his  pastern,  others  are  found  to  declare  that 
he  was  going  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Though 
the  racing  at  Epsom  may  be  regarded  as  most 
popular,  for  some  reason  the  Oaks  day  is  not  so 
much  thought  of  as  was  formerly  the  case.  As  already 
mentioned  the  Oaks  fell  to  Mr.  Baird's  Musa  ;  but 
she  did  not  manage  to  win  the  One  Thousand, 
she  then  running  third  to  Lord  William  Beresford's 
Sibola  and  Mr.  Arthur  James'  Fascination,  of  which 
the  latter  did  not  run  in  the  Oaks,  while  Sibola 
was  second,  and  the  Oaks  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  worst  races  Sloan  ever  rode.  Still  Lord 
William  Beresford  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
luck,  as  Caiman  has  this  season  walked  over  for  the 
Burwell  Stakes  and  won  the  Payne  Stakes ;  Sibola 
claims  the  Wood  Ditton  Stakes  at  Newmarket  and  the 
One  Thousand  ;  while  Grodno  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
Crestfallen  for  the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup  and  won  the 
Newmarket  Handicap,  the  Newmarket  Stakes  also 
going  to  the  same  stable  with  Dominie  II. 

That  the  Ascot  meeting  has  been  carried  through  in 
fine  weather  is  fortunate  for  everybody,  though  perhaps 
owners  and  trainers  would  have  liked  to  see  some  rain 
fall,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  smart  dresses, 
for  the  course  was  decidedly  hard.  Last  year  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  won  the  first  race  of  the  meeting,  the 
Trial  Stakes,  with  Collar,  and  this  year  he  was  again 
successful  on  Tuesday  with  Good  Luck  ;  he  divided  the 
Forty-second  Biennial  with  Lord  Rosebery,  his  Goblet 
running  a  dead  heat  with  Epsom  Lad,  while  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Tom  Cringle  carried  off  the  Ascot  Stakes.  The 
only  commoner  to  win  on  the  first  day  of  Ascot  was 
Mr.  Rose,  whose  Cyllene  was  first  in  the  last  race 
of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  William 
Beresford  being  the  other  winning  owners,  and  the 
latter's  Jiffy  II.  won  the  Visitors'  Plate  on  Wednesday. 
Amongst  those  who  derive  not  a  little  pleasure  from 
racing  are  students  of  the  General  Stud  Book,  and 
they  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  how  for  some  time 
the  Blackiock  blood  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in 
winners.  To  the  late  Dr.  Shorthouse  Blackiock  was 
an  aversion  ;  but  had  he  lived  to  the  present  time  he 
would  have  had  to  recant.  Not  to  mention  other 
horses,  Blacklock's  name  is  found  wherever  Vedette 
appears,  and  it  is  consequently  prominent  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  recently-deceased  Galopin  and  St.  Simon, 
Persimmon,  St.  Serf,  St.  An^elo,  St.  Florian,  St. 
Frusquin,  and  others,  while  Flying  Fox  owes  some- 
thing to  Blackiock,  for  both  Sweetmeat  and  The  Cure, 
ancestors  of  his,  had  Blackiock  blood  in  their  veins, 
while  his  dam  Angelica  was  by  Galopin,  and  Galopin 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  sires 
on  record,  as  he  headed  the  list  of  winners  in  his  last 
days.  Yet  there  are  some  who  would  upset  this 
theory,  for  it  has  been  said  that  Galopin's  sire  was  not 
Vedette  but  Delight,  and  if  that  were  so  some  breeding 
theories  would  be  discounted,  and  the  value  of  the 
Vedette  strain  would  disappear.  Other  reasons  apart, 
however,  if  family  likeness  counts  for  anything,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  Galopin  was  by  Vedette. 
Another  breeding  uncertainty  was  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's horse  Bend  Or,  who  was  once  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  Bend  Or  but  Tadcaster, 
and  of  this  opinion  are  many  breeders  of  to-day,  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  notwithstanding. 


AFTER  A  CENTURY  OF  REVOLUTION.* 

AT  a  time  when  all  eyes  are  turned  with  anxiety 
towards  France,  when  those  who  love  her  best 
condemn  her  most,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  Mr.  Bodley's  profound  and  powerful  work  ; 
or  the  wisdom  of  its  re-issue  in  popular  form.  Gigantic 
indeed  is  its  theme — "  Political  France  after  a  Century 
of  Revolution  " — but  Mr.  Bodley  has  pursued  this  theme 
diligently  ;  studying  it  as  a  realist  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  mixing  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people, 
hearing  all  opinions,  impartially  considering  all  ideas. 
Among  peasants  and  rural  abbds,  in  chateau  and  village 
mairies,  in  mining,  commercial  and  agricultural  districts, 
he  has  observed  and  listened,  another  Arthur  Young. 
Remote  elections  have  drawn  him  to  distant  parts  :  he 
has  assisted  at  the  poll,  discussed  political  problems  with 
the  cure"  and  mayor,  and  then  started  off  again  across  the 
entire  length  of  France  to  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  and 
thence  to  Algiers.  Orderly  and  thrifty  are  the  epithets 
Mr.  Bodley  applies  to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  a 
population  attentive  to  its  work  in  shops  and  fields, 
going  about  the  business  of  life  amiably,  prosper- 
ous. They  live  beneath  a  generous  device  :  Libert^, 
Egalite,  Fraternite.  It  confronts  them  everywhere  ;  it 
is  in  the  air.  They  themselves  practise  it.  But  alas  ! 
their  rulers  do  not.  Coins  bear  this  motto.  Prisons 
proclaim  it  :  yet  Colonel  Picquart  awaits  his  trial  in 
one  after  a  year's  isolated  captivity.  Others  contain 
humbler  citizens  who,  charged  with  some  trifling  fraud, 
are  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  questioned  in  private 
audience  by  a  juge  d'instruction  day  after  day.  To 
extort  an  avowal,  the  magistrate  will  sometimes  brow- 
beat his  prisoner  with  threats,  or  invent  the  fiction 
that  an  accomplice  has  conclusively  proved  his  guilt. 
Liberty  of  opinion  :  it  is  not  invariably  allowed  under 
the  Third  Republic.  Small  employes  who  toil  beneath 
its  generous  motto  must  not  frequent  too  freely  the 
society  of  abbes,  or  be  too  regular  at  Mass.  Like 
President  Faure,  they  must  worship  discreetly  ;  and 
not  having  a  private  chapel  like  that  in  the  Elysee, 
pursue  their  devotions  in  out-of-the-way  parts.  Directly 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  equality  is  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  yet  all  Frenchmen  covet 
it.  The  red  ribbon,  or  better  still  the  button,  is  their 
dream,  and,  once  acquired,  their  delight.  Counts  and 
barons  are  still  courted.  And  although  the  Republic 
recognises  no  titles,  it  nevertheless  sent  a  representative 
to  the  funeral  of  the  young  Due  d'Uzes  (who  died  of 
fever  in  the  Congo  in  1893)  to  "  express  the  unanimous 
sorrow  of  the  nation  for  the  Due  d'Uzes  who  had  dis- 
played exceeding  strength  of  character  in  foregoing  the 
life  of  a  favourite  of  fortune,  his  wealth  and  the  splendour 
of  his  great  name  having  already  realised  for  him  the 
dreams  of  human  ambition."  Fraternity:  it  is  not  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  or  in  the  press,  or  in  anybody  who 
makes  patriotism  a  profession.  Ferocity  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  these  combinations.  Passions 
and  prejudices  inflame  them  ;  they  are  not  responsible 
for  what  they  do  or  say.  Each  has  patriotic  fever  ;  each 
a  patriotic  pulse.  Each,  convinced  that  his  purpose  is 
patriotic,  is  haunted  by  the  notion  that  that  of  his 
opponents  is  not.  So  the  word  "traitor"  flies  about 
preceded  by  an  "  immonde  "  or  a  "  vile  ;  "  and  honour- 
able men  are  said  to  be  paid  and  to  be  bought.  So 
leagues  come  into  existence  to  watch  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  persecute  from  patriotic 
principles  an  innocent  and  heroic  race.  So  sinister  little 
posters  appear  that  portray  this  people  being  chased 
with  bludgeons  through  the  streets  ;  from  trees  swing 
the  bodies  of  other  "  traitors,"  MM.  Clemenceau  and 
Yves  Guyot. 

This  is  not  Fraternity,  nor  Liberty,  nor  Equality.  But 
to  find  all  three  one  must  leave  political  and  newspaper 
spheres,  and  mix,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  people, 
who  understand  and  practise  the  Republic's  noble 
motto.  At  once  kind  and  considerate,  they  are  more 
civilised  than  the  people  of  all  other  nations.  Their 
good  humour  and  hospitality,  their  love  of  children, 
their  respect  for  the  dead  demand  the  highest  admira- 
tion.  Fete  days  draw  out  their  amiable  qualities.  They 

*  "France."  By  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Popular  Edition.  London; 
Macmiltan.  1899. 
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throng  the  streets.  They  throw  confetti.  They  take 
tender  care  of  their  wives  and  children.  Fathers  mount 
wooden  horses  ;  mothers  dash  to  and  fro  in  switchback 
railways.  No  one  pushes,  no  one  drinks,  no  one  swears. 
Free  matinees  at  the  Odeon  and  Com^die  Francaise  at- 
tract a  thousand  families  on  14  July.  There  is  no  rude 
scramble  for  seats,  no  panic,  no  fainting,  no  fear. 
Often  one  finds  cheerful  little  crowds  capering  at  a 
street-corner.  Lanterns  are  about.  Queer  music  comes 
from  a  band  of  three,  hidden  on  a  platform  of  greens 
and  palms.  It  is  the  annual  fete  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  Space  is  scarce,  and  dust  rises.  But  the  dancers 
hop  on — the  patissier  and  his  daughters,  the  grocer, 
the  barber,  the  portly  little  patron  of  the  cafe"  at  the 
corner — in  fact,  the  entire  shop-keeping  elite  of  the 
quarter.  Syrups  and  bocks  are  sipped.  The  old  are 
persuaded  to  dance.  Pierre  the  baker  leads  out  Mere 
Judrin,  the  wrinkled  little  stationer.  Everyone  applauds ; 
everyone  laughs.  Refreshments  are  handed  up  to  the 
orchestra;  its  strains  grow  stronger.  It  plays  out  of 
tune,  out  of  time,  and  runs  abruptly  from  a  polka  into 
a  valse.  But  no  one  complains.  No  one  stops.  And 
on  goes  the  dance.  Pictures  such  as  these  are  con- 
stant in  Paris.  In  the  country  the  same  civilised  gaiety 
prevails,  the  same  friendliness,  the  same  fraternity. 
The  poor  help  the  poor  ;  the  strong  nurse  the  sick. 

Strange  it  seems  that  this  happiness  should  reign 
among  a  people  whose  Government  is  incompetent  and 
corrupt :  Mr.  Bodley's  account  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  people  take  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  that  they 
will  reply  "Je  ne  m'occupe  pas  de  la  politique"  when 
plied  with  questions  that  concern  the  State.  Elections 
see  them  languid.  Voting  bores  them.  Their  deputy 
is  "  sans  doute  une  canaille  comme  les  autres."  But 
they  send  him  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  all  the  same, 
where  he  shakes  his  fist  and  slams  the  lid  of  his 
desk  during  debates,  and  fully  justifies  Mr.  Bodley's 
opinion  of  him  and  his  colleagues  as  the  "most 
turbulent  and  incoherent  of  any  the  Third  Republic 
has  produced."  Ministries  fall,  Presidents  pass, 
but  the  regime  that  disagrees  and  demoralises 
stubbornly  remains.  Scandals  shock  and  surprise  : 
the  Wilson  and  Panama  affairs,  and  to-day  the  Dreyfus 
case,  which  no  strong  or  healthy  government  would 
have  allowed  to  poison  the  life  of  the  nation  for  years. 
And  so  it  happens  that  the  people  regard  their  Parlia- 
ment with  indifference  and  contempt,  and,  turning  from 
it  in  disgust  and  despair,  interest  themselves  in  happier 
and  healthier  spheres. 

Perusal  of  Mr.  Bodley's  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
Chief  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  shows  one  how 
sadly  France  is  in  need  of  capable  leaders  of  men.  No 
President  yet  has  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  the  more  riotous  portion  of  the  Parliament 
and  press  ;  with  the  exception  of  M.  Gr^vy,  not  one 
has  completed  his  entire  term.  Nor  are  the  Ministers 
more  happily  situated.  One  who  has  kept  his  portfolio 
a  year  is  an  amazing  rarity  ;  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  he  only  makes  use  of  his  brief  reign  of  power  to 
get  rich.  With  so  much  strife  to  fight  against,  and  so 
much  falling  and  changing,  no  Cabinet  has  time  to 
understand  and  apply  itself  to  the  needs  and  the  national 
temperament  of  France.  Perfect  is  Mr.  Bodley's  picture 
of  the  Senate.  Says  he,  "The  impression  that  it  gives 
is  not  that  of  a  house  of  legislature.  The  idea  some- 
times suggested  is  rather  that  of  a  retreat  for  elderly 
gentlemen  of  education,  whose  faculties  are  un- 
dimmed,  and  whose  favourite  pastime  is  to  meet  in  a 
debating  society  to  recite  to  one  another  essays  on 
abstract,  legal,  or  historical  questions,  with  an  occasional 
reference  to  topics  of  the  hour.  The  President  takes  his 
seat  in  leisurely  fashion  and  givesa  toneto  the  afternoon's 
proceedings  by  pronouncing  in  admirable  language 
an  obituary  eulogy  on  one  of  their  number  snatched 
away  since  their  last  meeting."  Still,  the  Senate,  how- 
ever languid,  lends  a  certain  solidity  to  the  constitution, 
and  is  never  seen  to  lose  its  dignity  in  a  debate.  Peru- 
sal of  the  papers  is  enough  to  show  how  differently 
things  are  done  in  the  Lower  Chamber  ;  but  to  present 
only  a  resume  of  Mr.  Bodley's  masterly  sketch  of  its 
various  groups  —  Republicans,  Royalists,  Radicals, 
Socialists  and  the  rest — would  be  impossible  in  our 
given  space.  The  corruption  and  evils  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  under  the  Third  Republic  form  matter 


for  two  more  chapters.  The  whole  constitutes  an  extra- 
ordinary work. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Bodley's  view  : — Convinced  that  the 
Parliamentary  Republic  is  incurably  afflicted,  he  sees 
France  sinking  lower  and  lower  until  she  gets  a 
government  to  suit  her  national  character.  Among  the 
large  number  of  statesmen  now  in  office,  not  one  has 
the  administrative  ability  necessary  for  the  preserving 
of  prosperity  and  order.  Strong  and  distinguished 
Frenchmen  of  course  there  are  in  plenty  ;  but  so  low  is 
political  life,  so  troubled,  so  threatened  and  so  thank- 
less, that  they  refuse  to  make  it  their  career.  Still, 
changes  in  France  are  imminent.  "The  day  will 
come,"  declares  Mr.  Bodley,  "when,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts,  both  of  the  jealous  and  the  disinterested,  no 
power  will  prevent  her  from  choosing  a  hero  of  her  own 
choice.  Whether  he  will  bear  the  name  of  a  once 
reigning  dynasty,  or  whether  it  will  be  a  statesman  to 
inspire  victory,  or  a  soldier  to  achieve  it,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  know." 


A  MEDITATION  ON  ORCHIDS. 

"  /CONSIDER  the  lilies  how  they  grow:"  con- 
sider — and  the  admonition  comes  to  us  from  no 
fanciful,  unauthoritative  lips — the  marvel  of  their 
delicateness  and  of  their  beauty  :  human  art  cannot 
rival  it  ;  let  men  exhaust  their  riches  and  their  in- 
genuity, yet,  when  they  have  done  their  uttermost,  we 
take  a  flower  in  our  hands,  and  this  uttermost  is  but  a 
poor  thing  beside  it.  Nature  is  incomparable  ;  and  in 
the  vast  range  of  Nature  what  more  incomparable  for 
wonder  and  loveliness  than  her  flowers  !  Who  does 
not  succumb  to  their  spell  ?  The  child  is  ravished  by 
them,  the  weak  are  solaced  by  them,  the  strong  are 
touched  by  them.  They  crown  our  joys,  they  are  the 
consolation  of  our  griefs :  at  no  age,  under  no 
"changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,"  are  they  as 
things  apart  and  indifferent  to  us. 

Yet  the  idea  of  these  exquisite  creations,  these  purest 
embodiments  of  daintiness  and  fragrance,  we  do  not 
naturally  associate  with  the  dry  learning  of  the  law, 
the  contentious  skill  of  the  advocate.  It  is  surely, 
therefore,  one  of  those  delightful,  whimsical  incon- 
gruities, which  no  doubt  add  so  much  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  intricate  London  life,  that  we  should  find 
the  most  splendid  show  of  flowers  England  can  afford 
in  the  sacred,  austere  courts  of  the  Temple  !  What 
"  a  subject  made  to  his  hand"  for  a  poet  to  turn  a 
pretty  copy  of  verse  upon,  in  the  manner,  let  us  say, 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  or  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Waller,  if  only  the  Muse  gave  him  their  wit  and 
felicitous  touch  !  The  ancient,  time-stained  walls 
of  the  Inn  ;  the  learned  treatises  and  records,  the 
grave,  subtle  intellects  careful  only  that  justice 
shall  prevail  amongst  us,  sheltered  within  them  ;  this 
nursery  and  shrine  of  keen  insight  and  solid  judg- 
ment ;  this  very  focus  of  the  pure,  dry  light  of  Reason  ; 
this  bulwark  of  the  land  not  only  against  injustice  and 
roguery,  but  against  all  that  is  frivolous  and  senti- 
mental, all  that  is  impertinent  or  obstructive  to  the 
grave  issues  of  life  !  And  then  outside  these  reverend 
walls — ah  !  the  butterfly  just  emerged  from  its  aurelium 
shows  a  contrast  hardly  more  surprising.  The  glorious 
June  sky  looks  down  on  the  fair  lawn  stretching  to  the 
river  :  a  stream  of  airily  dressed  ladies,  themselves  gay 
and  dainty  as  butterflies,  their  delicate  charms  but 
enhanced  by  the  sober  raiment  of  their  companions, 
passes  ceaselessly  through  the  garden  gates  :  they  throng 
the  vast  marquees,  where  the  flowers  await  them  :  what 
a  sight  it  is  !  Surely  the  world  is  all  made  for  beauty 
and  fragrance,  for  enchanting  forms  and  almost  more 
enchanting  colour !  So  it  seems  to  us  strayed  for  a 
moment  into  this  veritable  fairyland  of  blossoms, 
brought  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  These  far- 
stretching  banks  of  orchids,  roses,  azaleas,  aflame  with 
colour  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches:  this  brilliant,  happy 
crowd  that  saunters  amidst  them,  not  incongruously  : 
what  have  we  any  more  to  do  with  parched  deeds  and 
musty  tomes,  wearing  out  our  eyes  with  study  and  OUK 
wits  with  wrangling  ?  Well,  it  will  pass,  wo  know  that 
surely  enough,  this  moment  of  vision  and  enchantment : 
yet  while  it  lingers,  let  us  yield  ourselves  to  it. 

But  we  do  the  Temple  a  wrong  :   we  are  speaking 
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as  if  it  were  merely  some  new,  passing-  fancy  of  the  day, 
this  linking  together  of  its  austere  character  with  the 
delicate  witchery  of  flowers.  For,  indeed,  ever  since 
childhood  have  not  roses  and  the  Temple  been  associated 
in  our  minds,  indelibly?  Was  it  not  in  these  gardens 
four  hundred  years  ago  or  more  that  the  white  and  red 
roses  grew,  whose  plucking  marked  the  beginning  of  as 
cruel  a  feud  as  ever  cut  a  nation  in  twain  and  drained 
its  blood  ?  Let  us  recall  our  Shakespeare,  and  that 
historic,  memorable  scene. 

Suffolk. — Within  the  Temple  Hall  we  were  too  loud  : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plantagenet. — Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Somerset.  —  Let   him   that   is   no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer, 

But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

Plantagenet. — Hath  not  thy  rosea  canker,  Somerset? 

Somerset. — Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

The  London,  no  doubt,  that  saw  those  fatal  flowers 
blossoming  and  plucked  was  in  many  ways  a  fairer  city 
than  we  know  to-day.  These  very  gardens  we  are 
sauntering  in  stood  amid  more  beautiful  buildings,  and 
sloped  downwards  towards  a  river  silvery  and  clear. 
The  "thorns"  will  not  grow  for  us  any  longer  in  that 
garden  with  their  white  and  red  loveliness.  We  must 
bring  them  in,  when  we  would  have  them,  from  far 
away,  where  there  is  yet  pure  air,  and  guard  them 
curiously  for  a  day  or  two's  enjoyment.  But  the  quarrels 
they  will  engender  for  us  shall  no  longer 

"  Send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

At  most  they  shall  but  stir  amongst  us  friendly 
rivalries,  a  little  harmless  coveting,  perhaps,  of  our 
neighbour's  goods,  his  gardens  and  conservatories  in 
the  country  yonder,  the  happy  fortune  that  enables  him 
to  devote  himself  to  this  delightful  culture,  a  little 
repining  at  our  own  more  sordid  ^employments.  It  is 
better  this,  after  all.  And  who  can  tell,  but  that  our 
children's  children  may  yet  see  the  old  beauty  once 
again  returned  even  to  London,  and  the  pure  air 
returned  in  which  the  roses  will  again  flower,  and  the 
river  sweet  and  translucent  ? 

But  we  are  wandering.  The  flowers  that  we  went  out 
to  see  at  the  Temple  on  the  last  day  of  May  just  passed 
were  not  roses,  red  or  white,  but  definitely  the  orchids. 
To  the  casual,  uninstructed  onlooker  they  have  a  singu- 
lar fascination,  partly  perhaps  because  their  cultivation 
is  for  most  of  us  out  of  the  question — themselves  very 
floral  types  of  luxury  in  their  extravagancies  of  form 
and  colour  and  decoration — they  are  for  the  wealthy  and 
the  leisured.  Luxurious,  extravagant,  fantastic — those 
are  the  sort  of  epithets  one  associates  with  these 
strange  blossoms  :  and  one  associates  them  none  the 
less  for  reading  in  our  Encyclopaedia,  that  after  all  they 
are  formed  upon  one  common  and  simple  plan,  "  which 
is  only  a  modification  of  that  observable  in  such 
flowers  as  those  of  the  narcissus  or  snowdrop."  To  the 
imagination  could  anything  be  further  apart  than  a 
snowdrop  and  an  orchid  ?  We  are  far  indeed  from 
suggesting  that  these  tropical  orchids  have  not  an 
excessive,  a  unique  beauty  of  their  own,  which  takes  us 
captive,  and  is  altogether  apart  from  any  interest  in 
their  strange  growth  and  habits.  For  colour  or  dainti- 
ness can  anything  surpass  these  glowing  scarlets,  these 
soft  and  melting  purples,  these  rich  whites  freaked  with 
orange,  or,  rarest  of  all,  these  tender  greens  ?  How 
exquisitely  graceful  are  the  sprays  of  the  varying 
Odontoglossum  group,  how  striking  the  bold  contrast  of 
purple  and  pure  white  in  Epidendrum  hastatum,  how  end- 
less the  subtle  variations  of  beautiful  form  in  the  family 
(Jypripedium !  Or  look  at  Dendrobinm  thyrsiflorum 
hanging  in  mid  air  with  its  many  heads,  pendent  and 
large  as  chestnut  blossoms,  clusters  of  pure  white 
blooms  with  their  centres  of  rich  honey  colour.  For 
sheer  beauty  what  can  beat  these  ?  Yet  to  our  northern 
sensibilities  (and  temperament  in  these  matters  after 
all  counts  for  much)  there  is  something  about  the 
flowers  that  seems  to  keep  us,  as  it  were,  a  little  at  a 
distance.    One  hardly  likes  to  say  it,  but  it  would  be 


easy  to  imagine  them  possessed  of  a  malign  potency  to 
steal  away  our  senses  and  lure  us  irresistibly  to  doom. 
The  atmosphere  around  them  grows  heavy  with  some 
delicious  but  fatal  poison.  We  are  in  a  magic  grove, 
where  strange  influences  are  sucking  the  strength  out 
of  us,  and  where  amid  voluptuous  scents  and  sounds 
we  shall  sink  anon  dead  and  flaccid. 

And  yet  here,  under  these  homely  English  skies  of 
ours,  in  the  pleasant  springtime  and  early  summer,  this 
great  family  of  the  orchids  is  not  unrepresented.  Who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  "  Long  Purples,"  the  Orchis 
mascula  and  the  Orchis  morio,  of  our  meadows  in 
cowslip  and  buttercup  time?  Or  far  more  rarely,  and  a 
little  later,  in  some  dry  Kentish  pasture  or  old  chalk  pit, 
we  may  have  come  across  the  fantastic  "  Man  Orchis;" 
or  a  month  later  still,  strolling  by  some  sheltered  hollow 
of  the  South  Downs,  the  scarcely  less  fantastic  and 
certainly  more  beautiful  "  Bee  Orchis."  A  plant  of  it 
here  and  there  will  have  caught  our  eye,  and  bid  us 
kneel  down  to  examine  curiously  its  rich  purple  and 
gold.  "Terrestrial  "  orchids,  indeed,  all  these  English 
ones,  growing  with  their  bulbs  quietly  in  the  earth  like 
any  ordinary  flower — not  "epiphytal"  as  for  the  most 
part  are  the  tropical  orchids,  attached  in  mid  air  one  can 
scarcely  see  how  to  some  branch  of  a  tree,  which  grants 
them  a  scanty  foothold,  but  will  yield  no  nourishment. 
Strange  creatures,  weird  alike  in  their  forms  and  in 
their  habits,  sucking  in  through  their  "aerial"  roots 
the  watery  vapours  of  the  tropical  forests  they  so  con- 
gruously adorn  ;  but  half  denizens  of  the  earth,  one  is 
inclined  to  fancy,  akin  rather  to  the  gorgeous  insects 
and  birds  that  hover  round  them,  themselves 

"  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight  "  ! 


HAMLET,  PRINCESS  OF  DENMARK. 

I CANNOT,  on  my  heart,  take  Sarah's  Hamlet 
seriously.  I  cannot  even  imagine  anyone  capable 
of  more  than  a  hollow  pretence  at  taking  it  seriously. 
However,  the  truly  great  are  apt,  in  matters  concerning 
themselves,  to  lose  that  sense  of  fitness  which  is  usually 
called  sense  of  humour,  and  I  did  not  notice  that  Sarah 
was  once  hindered  in  her  performance  by  any  irresistible 
desire  to  burst  out  laughing.  Her  solemnity  was 
politely  fostered  by  the  Adelphi  audience.  From  first 
to  last  no  one  smiled.  If  anyone  had  so  far  relaxed 
himself  as  to  smile,  he  would  have  been  bound  to  laugh. 
One  laugh  in  that  dangerous  atmosphere,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  polite  solemnity  would  have  toppled  down, 
burying  beneath  its  ruins  the  national  reputation  for 
good  manners.  I,  therefore,  like  everyone  else,  kept 
an  iron  control  upon  the  corners  of  my  lips.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  half-way  home  and  well  out  of  earshot  of 
the  Adelphi,  that  I  unsealed  the  accumulations  of  my 
merriment. 

I  had  controlled  myself  merely  in  deference  to  Sarah 
herself,  not  because  I  regarded  the  French  prose- 
version  of  "  Hamlet"  as  an  important  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare's genius.  I  take  that  version  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  tribute  to  an  actress'  genius,  rather 
than  a  poet's.  Frenchmen  who  know  enough  of  our 
language  to  enable  them  to  translate  Shakespeare 
know  very  well  that  to  translate  him  at  all  is  a  grave 
disservice.  Neither  into  French  poetry  nor  into 
French  prose  can  his  poetry  be  translated  ;  and,  since 
every  element  in  his  work  was  the  direct,  inalienable 
result  of  his  poetry,  it  follows  that  any  French  trans- 
lation is  ruinous.  I  do  not  say  that  this  particular 
translation  is  unskilful  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
me  very  skilful  indeed.  The  authors  seemed  to  have 
got  the  nearest  equivalents  that  could  be  got.  But 
the  nearest  equivalents  were  always  unsatisfactory  and 
often  excruciating.  "  Paix,  paix,  ame  troublee  !  "  for 
"  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  !  "  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
I  mean.  Save  that  it  reminds  one — an  accident  which 
the  authors  could  not  foresee — of  "  Loo,  Loo,  I  love 
you  !  "  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  this  rendering. 
It  is,  I  think,  as  good  as  possible.  But  it  carries 
in  it  no  faintest  echo  nor  most  shadowy  reflection  of  the 
original  magic.  It  is  thin,  dry,  cold — in  a  word,  excru- 
ciating. The  fact  is  that  the  French  language,  limpid 
and  exquisite  though  it  is,  affords  no  scope  for  phrases 
which,  like  this  phrase  of  Shakespeare's,  are  charged 
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with  a  dim  significance  beyond  their  meaning  and  with 
reverberations  beyond  their  sound.  The  French 
language,  like  the  French  genius,  can  give  no  hint 
of  things  beyond  those  which  it  definitely  expresses. 
For  expression,  it  is  a  far  finer  instrument  than  our 
language  ;  but  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  that  our  language 
is,  suggestive.  It  lacks  mystery.  It  casts  none  of 
those  purple  shadows  which  do  follow  and  move  with 
the  moving  phrases  of  our  great  poets.  In  order  to  be 
really  suggestive,  a  French  poet  must,  like  Mallarmd, 
deliberately  refrain  from  expressing  anything  at  all. 
An  English  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  at  once 
expressive  and  suggestive.  That  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  an  advantage  which  none  of  our  poets 
has  used  so  superbly  as  Shakespeare.  None  of  our 
poets  has  ever  given  to  his  phrases  shadows  so 
wonderful  as  the  shadows  Shakespeare  gave  to 
his.  In  none  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  I  think, 
are  these  shadows  so  many  and  marvellous  as  in 
"Hamlet;"  and  the  quality  of  its  theme  is  such 
that  the  shadows  are  more  real  to  us,  and  reveal  more 
to  us,  than  the  phrases  casting  them.  Cut  away  those 
shadows,  and  you  cut  away  that  which  makes  the 
play  immortal — nay  !  even  that  which  makes  it  intel- 
ligible. One  by  one,  they  were  cut  away  by  the  two 
talented  Parisians  who  translated  "Hamlet"  for 
Sarah.  Reluctantly,  no  doubt.  But  I  am  dealing  with 
the  translation  as  I  find  it,  and  (despite  my  colleagues) 
I  must  refuse  to  regard  it  as  a  tribute  to  Shakespeare. 
The  only  tribute  a  French  translator  can  pay  Shake- 
speare is  not  to  translate  him — even  to  please  Sarah. 

In  England,  as  I  suggested  some  time  ago,  "  Hamlet  " 
has  long  ceased  to  be  treated  as  a  play.  It  has  become 
simply  a  hoop  through  which  every  very  eminent  actor 
must,  sooner  or  later,  jump.  The  eminent  actor  may 
not  have  any  natural  impulse  to  jump  through  it,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  However  unsuited  to  the  part 
he  be  in  temperament  or  physique,  his  position  neces- 
sitates that  he  play  it.  I  deplore  this  custom.  I  con- 
sider that  it  cheapens  both  Shakespeare's  poetry  and 
the  art  of  acting.  However,  it  is  a  firmly-established 
custom,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  work  itself  out.  But 
I  do,  while  there  is  yet  time,  earnestly  hope  that 
Sarah's  example  in  playing  Hamlet  will  not  create 
a  precedent  among  women.  True,  Mrs.  Bandman 
Palmer  has  already  set  the  example,  and  it  has 
not  been  followed  ;  but  Mrs.  Bandman  Palmer's 
influence  is  not  so  deep  and  wide  as  Sarah's,  and 
I  have  horrible  misgivings.  No  doubt,  Hamlet,  in 
the  complexity  of  his  nature,  had  traces  of  femininity. 
Gentleness  and  a  lack  of  executive  ability  are  feminine 
qualities,  and  they  were  both  strong  in  Hamlet.  This, 
I  take  it,  would  be  Sarah's  own  excuse  for  having 
essayed  the  part.  She  would  not,  of  course,  attempt 
to  play  Othello — at  least,  I  risk  the  assumption  that  she 
would  not,  dangerous  though  it  is  to  assume  what  she 
might  not  do — any  more  than  her  distinguished  fellow- 
countryman,  Mounet  Sully,  would  attempt  to  play 
Desdemona.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  she  is  just  as  well 
qualified  to  play  Othello  as  she  is  to  play  Hamlet. 
Hamlet  is  none  the  less  a  man  because  he  is  not  con- 
sistently manly,  just  as  Lady  Macbeth  is  none  the  less 
a  woman  for  being  a  trifle  unsexed.  Mounet  Sully 
could  be  no  more  acceptable  as  Lady  Macbeth  than  as 
Desdemona.  I  hope  he  is  too  sensible  a  person  ever  to 
undertake  the  part.  He  would  be  absurd  in  it,  though 
(this  is  my  point)  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  Sarah 
is  as  Hamlet.  Sarah  ought  not  to  have  supposed  that 
Hamlet's  weakness  set  him  in  any  possible  relation  to 
her  own  feminine  mind  and  body.  Her  friends  ought 
to  have  restrained  her.  The  native  critics  ought  not  to 
have  encouraged  her.  The  custom-house  officials  at 
Charing  Cross  ought  to  have  confiscated  her  sable 
doublet  and  hose.  I,  lover  of  her  incomparable  art, 
am  even  more  distressed  than  amused  when  I  think  of 
her  aberration  at  the  Adelphi.  Had  she  for  one  moment 
betrayed  any  faintest  sense  of  Hamlet's  character,  the 
reminiscence  were  less  painful.  Alas  !  she  betrayed 
nothing  but  herself,  and  revealed  nothing  but  the  un- 
reasoning vanity  which  had  impelled  her  to  so  prepos- 
terous an  undertaking.  For  once,  even  her  voice  was 
not  beautiful.  For  once  .  .  .  but  why  should  I  insist? 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  her  performance  is  that 
she  acted  (as  she  always  does)  with  that  dignity  of 


demeanour  which  is  the  result  of  perfect  self-posses- 
sion. Her  perfect  self-possession  was  one  of  the  most 
delicious  elements  in  the  evening's  comedy,  but  one 
could  not  help  being  genuinely  impressed  by  her  dignity. 
One  felt  that  Hamlet,  as  portrayed  by  her,  was,  albeit 
neither  melancholy  nor  a  dreamer,  at  least  a  person  of 
consequence  and  unmistakably  "  thoro'bred."  Yes! 
the  only  compliment  one  can  conscientiously  pay  her  is 
that  her  Hamlet  was,  from  first  to  last,  trh  grande 
dame.  Max. 


A  GOOD  CONCERT  AND  A  BAD  OPERA. 

- 

A CONCERTO   at   its   best   is  a  fine  symphony 
spoiled  :  at  its  worst  it  is  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  music.    The  form  is  an  antiquated  one, 
adapted  to  the  days  when  distracted  or  complaisant 
composers  wrote  show  arias  for  the  tyrannical  prima 
donna.     Just   as  a  composer  of  genius  sometimes 
actually  wrote  a  noble  piece  of  music  while  meeting 
the  prima  donna's  wishes,  so  he  sometimes  wrote  a 
concerto  for  the  violin  or  piano  which,  while  giving 
the  pianist  or  fiddler  his  opportunity  for  display,  was 
actually  great  music.    But  these  exceptions  were  rare  ; 
and  just  as  one  always  feels  that  a  finer  song  might 
have  resulted  if  the  composer  had  not  been  compelled 
to  think  of  the  prima  donna,  so  one  always  wishes  in 
a  concerto  that  the  composer  had  let  the  solo  instru- 
ment go  hang,  and  simply  written  a  symphony.  The 
only  concertos  by  composers  of  the  very  first  rank 
which  I  feel  to  be  anything  like  complete  wholes  are 
one  or  two— such  as  the  D  minor  of  Mozart,  and  the 
E  flat  and  the  G  for  the  piano  and  the  violin  concerto 
of  Beethoven.    Of  these  the  G  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  bit  of  work,  though  it  contains  no  passages  so 
fine  as  some  that  may  be  picked  out  of  the  E  flat  or 
the  D  for  the  violin.    And  curiously  enough,  even 
more  complete,  more  coherent,  more  at  unity  each 
with   itself,    than   any  of    these   are   the  concertos 
of  two  much  lesser  men,   Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann.   Schumann's  piano  concerto  in  A  minor  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  concerto  in  existence  ; 
and  Mendelssohn  runs  him  close  with  his  violin  concerto. 
Of  course  the  music  of  neither  work  compares  with  the 
music  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven  ;  but  the  matter  more 
perfectly  fits  the  mould  into  which  it  is  poured  :  there  is 
less  evidence  of  a  struggle  to  refrain  from  breaking 
bounds.    Since  Schumann  no  really  satisfactory  con- 
certo has  been  written.     I  dismiss  Brahms'  with  a 
snigger  ;  and  Tschaikowsy's  in  B  flat,  magnificently 
played  by  Madame  Carreno  at  Mr.  Newman's  Tschai- 
kowsky  concert  on  Wednesday,  is  not  at  all  a  satis- 
factory work.    It  is  full  of  passion  and  colour,  full  of 
passages  which  are  Tschaikowsky  at  his  wildest  and 
best  ;  but  it  is  broken,  incoherent,  and  in  at  least  a 
dozen  instances  the  entry  of  the  piano  is  an  impertinent 
intrusion  permitted  by  the  composer  because  the  pianist 
had  to  be  given  something  to  do.     While  Madame 
Carreno  was  playing,  one  could  not  help  being  reminded 
of  how  slowly  the  most  revolutionary  minds  move,  of 
how  long  men  are  dominated  by  the  ideas  which  they 
absorb  in  childhood  or,  worse  still,  in  early  manhood. 
On  the  one  hand  it  seems  incredible  that  Beethoven,  at 
the  period  when  he  wrote  the  Choral  symphony  or  the 
later  sonatas,  breaking  up  utterly  the  old  symphony 
and   sonata   forms,  could   have  thought   of  writing 
a  concerto ;  on  the  other  hand  one  feels  quite  sure 
that  had  the  Philharmonic  Society  commissioned  him 
to  write  a  concerto  instead  of  a  symphony  at  thai 
time,  he  would  have  done  it  or  tried  to  do  it.  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
And    here   is   Tschaikowsky,    a   most    "  advanced  " 
musician,  caring  nothing  for  the  rules  and  forms  that 
served  his  musical  forebears  ;  and  he  wrote  a  concerto 
in  his  earlier  days,  and  instead   of  withdrawing  it 
altogether  in  later  life  he  revised  it !    I  do  not  wish  he 
had  bought  up  the  edition  and  burnt  it,  for  his  concerto 
contains  a  quantity  of  very  splendid  music,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  it  than  not  to  have  it  ;  nor  do  I  wish  he 
had  tried  to  turn  it  into  a  symphony,  for  that  would 
have  proved  impossible.    But  I  do  wish  he  had  con- 
ceived those  noble  themes  as  themes  for  a  symphony, 
and  finished  the  symphony,  for  then  we  should  be  the 
richer  by  a  much  more  valuable  piece  of  work  than  the 
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concerto.  The  themes  are  indeed  without  exception 
orchestral  themes  :  not  one  has  been  thought  in  the 
piano  idiom.  They  are  simply  faked,  by  means  of 
scales  and  arpeggios,  to  suit  the  piano  ;  truly  pianistic, 
as  pianistic  as  his  pure  piano  music,  they  never  are. 
Still,  one  must  not  grumble  at  him,  or  in  fact  at  any  of 
the  bigger  men,  for  writing  concertos.  Perhaps  the 
world  has  gained  by  it ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
written  symphonies  instead  of  concertos,  but  have  idled 
away  their  time  and  written  nothing  at  all  instead. 

The  Tschaikowsky  concert  was  fine  artistically,  and, 
I  should  imagine,  fine  from  the  box-office  point  of  view. 
How  much  better  to  arrange  such  affairs  than  try  to 
secure  successes  with  little  church  composers,  and  then 
find  at  the  last  moment  that  the  little  church  composers 
would  find  it  to  their  own  interest  to  be  called  to 
assist  at  impossible  gatherings  of  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  !  Mr.  Wood  has  never  conducted  better  than 
in  the  Pathetic  symphony,  never  more  energetically  than 
in  "  181 2  Overture."  A  vulgar  touch  was  added  to  the 
programme  by  the  waltz  song  from  Gounod's  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  sung  by  Miss  Lillian  Blauvelt.  This  young 
lady,  who  undoubtedly  has  ability  and  a  voice,  persists 
in  annoying  me  by  choosing  songs  which  would  be 
barely  tolerable  if  given  by  a  Melba,  and  are  certainly 
not  tolerable  when  given  by  a  singer  who  has  neither 
Melba's  marvellous  voice  nor  Melba's  equally  marvel- 
lous technique.  Miss  Blauvelt  would  certainly  do  well 
to  sing  simpler,  and  if  possible  more  sincere,  music  than 
she  has  selected  for  any  occasion  on  which  I  have  heard 
her.  But  Carreno  was  quite  astounding.  Her  tone 
was  a  trifle  hard  sometimes  ;  but  that  was  more  the 
fault  of  the  piano  than  her  own.  She  is  masculine 
in  her  strength,  and  needs  an  instrument  that 
will  continue  to  yield  more  tone  as  long  as 
she  asks  for  it,  a  piano  like  the  new  Broad- 
wood  without  bars.  The  piano  she  used  on  Wed- 
nesday was  adapted  to  a  player  of  about  half  her 
fighting  weight,  to  speak  as  doth  the  boxing  reporter. 
In  spite  of  it,  however,  her  playing  was  irresistible. 
Her  technique  is  of  course  beyond  reproach  ;  but  she 
has  a  great  deal  more  than  mechanical  technique — she 
has  a  musician's  grasp  of  the  stuff  she  is  playing,  and 
more  than  most  musicians'  insight  into  its  structure 
and  meaning.  And  again,  she  has  more  than  insight 
and  grip  :  she  has  passion,  a  sense  of  colour,  a 
wondrous  degree  of  strength  ;  and  her  tenderness  is 
as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  her  strength.  She  is  amongst 
the  very  few  good  women  pianists  :  indeed  Madame 
Fischer  Sobell  is  the  only  one  who  equals  her  in  native 
gifts  ;  and  Madame  Fischer  Sobell  has  not  as  yet  had 
her  experience.  I  would  certainly  rather  hear  Madame 
Carreno  play  to  an  ordinary  audience  than  Paderewski 
play  to  a  hall-ful  of  women. 

Could  Wagner  have  come  back  to  earth  for  Thurs- 
day night's  performance  at  Covent  Garden  he  would 
have  stared  to  find  some  German  singers,  professed 
specialists  in  German  opera,  trying  to  persuade  a  some- 
what impatient  audience  that  they  understood  the 
old-iashioned  Italian  opera,  and  were  in  sympathy  with 
its  spirit,  and  could  sing  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Dippel  and  Madame  Lilli  Lehmann  under- 
stood "  Norma  ;  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  they 
were  in  sympathy  with  it  ;  but  one  thing  I  emphatically 
deny  :  that  they  sang  it.  Whenever  one  of  the 
familiar  songs  arrived,  songs  that  used  to  be  ground 
out  from  the  barrel-organs,  songs  that  might  be  found 
in  any  Instruction  Book  of  the  seventies,  the  critics 
crawled  out  in  despair,  so  utterly  unvocal,  so  un-Italian, 
was  the  art  shown.  The  representation  was  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  failures  recorded  against  Covent 
Garden.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  be  sorry.  I 
long  ago,  after  careful  deliberation,  placed  the  achieve- 
ments of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  amongst  the  dead  things 
that  no  resurrection  aw  aits ;  and  Thursday's  fiasco  helped 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  dictum.  What  can  one  want 
with  such  rubbish  at  this  time  of  day  ?  If  we  want  mere 
melodrama  we  have  it  better  done,  done  with  really  more 
musicianship,  in  "  Cavalleria  ;  "  if  we  want  merely  to  be 
amused  we  have  high-class  music  halls.  If  we  want 
opera  we  certainly  cannot  be  put  off  with  either  Bellini 
or  Donizetti,  especially  as  sung,  with  tragic,  ludicrous, 
seriousness,  by  German  singers.  Their  operas  are  no 
operas,  but  simply  substitutes  for  the  music  hall,  sub- 
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stitutes  which  had  to  serve  before  the  music  hall  was 
invented.  And  how  wretchedly  done  !  My  set  convic- 
tion is  that  Bellini  wrote  all  Donizetti's  operas  and 
Donizetti  all  Bellini's.  Neither  composer  would  have 
dared  to  send  out  such  stuff  as  his  own.  Certainly  it 
was  Donizetti  who  died  young,  and  Bellini  who  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  Italian  operas,  till  too  much 
listening  to  his  own  music  brought  on  softening  of  the 
brain.    J.  F.  R. 


A   MISCELLANY   OF  ART. 

THE  uppermost  feeling  of  an  observer  before  the 
display  of  M.  Benjamin-Constant's  portraits  (Fine 
Art  Society)  is  that  a  hard  able  worldly  eye  has  been 
turned  upon  the  people  represented.  One  is  conducted 
round  the  features  of  the  gentlemen  and  the  charms  of 
the  ladies  with  firmness  and  finish,  but  the  shoulders  of 
a  woman  and  even  the  brow  of  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  disheartening  spectacles  viewed  in  this  spirit. 
If  portraiture  were  made  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  we 
should  have  reports  like  these  from  highly  trained 
clerks  and  inspectors  of  society.  All  that  schooling 
can  impart  of  drawing  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  dictate 
in  the  matter  of  colour  will  be  found  in  these  portraits  ; 
the  principle  of  life  that  upholds  the  strenuous  official 
must  be  the  secret  of  their  production.  If  Mr.  John 
Morley  painted  battle  pictures  or  scenes  at  the  Empire 
he  would  give  us  an  extreme  example  of  the  cold 
conscience  that  dashes  M.  Benjamin-Constant's  im- 
pulse in  painting. 

The  eff  ect  of  the  work  of  another  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Helleu,  at  Mr.  Dunthorne's  gallery  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  M.  Helleu  has  not  half  the  science  of  the  Academi- 
cian, nor  half  the  strength  of  persistent  character  ; 
his  impulses  of  beauty  will  never  perhaps  take  to  them- 
selves a  great  body  of  knowledge  ;  but  each  of  these  dry- 
points  and  drawings  has  the  birthmark  of  such  an 
impulse.  We  are  conscious  of  an  eye  that  is  excited 
as  it  watches  the  play  of  a  sinuous  body  and  hands,  or 
is  struck  by  the  charming  action  of  a  child  ;  we  do  not 
catch  M.  Helleu  putting  up  models  in  officially  elegant 
poses.  A  graceful  woman  has  just  moved  across  the 
room,  or  stooped,  or  thrown  herself  on  a  couch,  and 
her  movement  mocks  but  delights  the  nervous  scratches 
on  the  copper.  While  speaking  of  these  plates  I  will 
mention  the  work  of  a  young  etcher,  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone,  that  seems  to  me  very  promising.  Two  plates 
were  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club  and  belong  to  a  set  of  Glasgow  scenes.  Mr. 
Bone  has  found  excellent  material  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  that  sombre  city  with  the  gaunt  hulls  and 
rigging  of  the  vessels  and  the  crowd  of  workers  ; 
another  plate  shows  the  Glasgow  gaol.  Mr.  Bone  has 
studied  Meryon  and  Whistler  to  good  purpose,  like  his 
countryman  Mr.  Cameron.  Some  of  his  plates  may  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Dunthorne's. 

At  other  dealers'  galleries  there  is  a  variety  of  fairly 
good  work  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise, 
but  one  or  two  pictures  may  be  singled  out.  At 
Messrs.  Obach's  the  honours  of  the  inner  room  and 
the  easel  are  given  to  a  landscape  by  Daubigny,  a 
moonrise.  Here  again  is  painting  not  of  the  official 
sort  but  of  the  lover's  sort,  of  a  man  absorbed  and 
adoring,  adventuring  the  well-nigh  impossible,  but 
carrying  away  some  of  the  glory.  It  is  good  to  sit 
before  a  picture  like  this  for  a  while,  persuaded  by  its 
solemn  evocation  to  complete  the  illusion,  and  see  the 
round  sudden  moon  sail  up  above  the  woodland.  At 
the  French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  are  some  remarkable 
drawings  by  Lhermitte,  particularly  a  pastel  taken  from 
the  cliffs  at  Trouville.  The  near  roofs,  the  beach 
below,  the  distant  church,  all  are  wrought  out  with 
singular  delicacy  in  a  quivering  veil  of  light. 

At  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's  is  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher  that  is  even  better,  if  I  may  trust  my  recollection, 
and  discount  its  advantage  of  being  hung  in  a 
small  pleasant  gallery,  than  his  excellent  work  at  the 
Academy  and  International  exhibitions.  Indeed  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  on  a  collection  of  the  best  landscape 
work  of  the  year,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  top  picture.  In 
saying  this  1  judge  it  rather  by  its  success  in  what  it 
sets  out  to  do  than  by  its  place  in  any  abstract  scheme 
of  landscapes.  Other  painters,  aiming  at  a  graver  ideal 
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of  composition  or  emotion,  may  have  worried  away  their 
vision  in  the  struggle  to  do  more  than  Mr.  Fisher. 
That  may  be  ;  what  is  certain  is  that  many  have 
affected  a  loftier  ideal  in  the  absence  of  the  positive  gift 
of  the  eye  that  Mr.  Fisher  possesses,  and  that  a  smaller 
number  come  into  competition  with  him  in  this  respect 
without  reaching  the  goal  so  surely.  The  direct  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Fisher's  work  with  Claude  Monet's, 
possible  at  the  International  Exhibition,  puts  him  among 
the  leading  moderns  who  can  see  and  enjoy  sunlight  : 
indeed  he  contrives  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  form 
under  a  high  stress  of  light  than  the  Frenchman.  The 
picture  at  the  Dutch  Gallery  represents  a  tree-surrounded 
pond  with  a  number  of  boys  bathing  in  it.  I  counsel 
that  not  very  large  body  of  people  who  have  a  passion 
for  colour  in  light  and  air  to  go  and  enjoy  this  picture. 
Those  in  whom  that  sense  is  not  strongly  developed 
and  who  would  only  lament  the  absence  of  impressive 
pattern,  moving  incident  or  romantic  effect  would  do 
better  to  stay  away.  I  have  my  own  cravings  in  these 
respects,  but  before  this  happy  rendering  of  sunlight 
dappled  by  leaves  and  broken  on  gleaming  flesh  and 
the  ripple  of  water  I  take  my  pleasure  and  do  not  dis- 
pute it. 

A  picture  by  Mr.  Muhrman,  like  others  at  the  Inter- 
national of  the  same  subject,  will  preserve  some  memory 
of  the  loveliness  of  Kew  Bridge  and  the  reach  of  the 
Thames  below  it.  The  engineers  are  now  embarked 
on  the  destruction  of  this,  the  most  perfect  river  com- 
position near  London. 

Mr.  Van  Wisselingh  has  sent  out  the  second  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  Rembrandt  portfolio  already  referred 
to  in  the  Saturday  Review.    The  ten  photogravures 
include  several  magnificent  pieces,  and  one  or  two  more 
disputable.     Thus  the  first,  a  Samson  and  Delilah, 
probably  owes  its  place  in  the  collection  to  the  fact  that 
it  belongs  to  the  German  Emperor.    The  second  is  the 
Portrait  of  a  Man  belonging  to  the  Countess  Edmond 
de  Pourtales.    This  is  not  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of 
Rembrandt,  but  the  outstretched  hand  is  a  marvel  of 
execution.    Then  follows  a  Young  Woman  belonging  to 
Dr.  Bredius,  and  the  Meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
shown  at  Burlington  House,  remarkable  dramatically 
rather  than  pictorially.    Then  there  is  an  interesting 
portrait  of  an  old  woman  belonging  to  M.  Jules  Porges. 
The  rest  are  magnificent.    There  is  the  Glasgow  Man 
in  Armour,  a  piece  whose  authenticity  has  been  so 
needlessly  disputed.    There  is  Rembrandt  as  an  Old  Man 
from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    This  is 
one  of  the  deeply  sculptured  paintings  that  lend  them- 
selves so  well  to  photogravure.     Then  there  is  the 
famous  Syndics  from  Amsterdam.     And  finally,  and 
most  valuable  because  the  originals  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence are  at  St.  Petersburg,  are  the  portraits  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  belonging  to  Count  Joussopof.    Nothing  at 
the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  was  more  overwhelming  than 
these  two.    The  man's  face  emerges  from  the  shadow 
of  a  hat  like  those  worn  by  the  Syndics  and  is  framed 
by  masses  of  curled  hair  and  a  splendidly  painted  lace 
collar.    On  the  lighting  and  modelling  of  this  face  all 
Rembrandt's  wealth  of  resource  is  expended  ;  he  must 
have  felt  as  he  elaborated  it  that  in  the  general  design 
and  gesture  of  the  figure,  and  the  shaping  of  the  masses 
of  light  and  dark,  he  had  found  one  of  his  eternal 
pictures,  and  pursued  the  details  delightedly  down  to 
unsurpassable  delicacies  like  the  little  shadow  at  the 
corner  of  the  mouth.    The  lady's  portrait  was  even 
more  surprising  because  it  had  an  eclat  of  fair  pale 
flesh  uncommon  in  the  master's  work.    Not  only  so, 
but  the  lighted   spaces  of  the  face  were  simplified 
against  the  strongly  sculptured  shadow,  and  the  whole 
design  carried  and  told  at  a  distance  more  strikingly 
than  is  usual  with  Rembrandt's  work,  which  allows  as 
a  rule  no  greater  distance  than  a  foot  or  two  for  full 
appreciation.    This  seeming  simplicity,   as  of  a  few 
strokes  of  the  brush,  was  however  built  up  of  countless 
touches,  and  the  portrait,  like  its  companion,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  felicitous  pose,  from  the  head  to  the 
hands,  one  crossed  upon  the  other  holding  a  white 
ostrich  feather,  and  of  grave  expression.    The  photo- 
gravure cannot  give  the  full  effect  of  paleness  in  the 
flesh,  but  it  renders  admirably  the  character  of  this 
piece,  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  world. 

D.  S.  M. 


FINANCE. 

COUTH  AFRICAN  affairs  have  continued  to  be 
^  the  dominating  influence  in  the  Stock  Markets 
during  the  week,  and  this  source  of  weakness,  compli- 
cated by  the  French  Ministerial  crisis  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Settlement,  have  made  movements  irregular 
in  most  departments  and  have  brought  dealings  almost 
to  a  standstill.  Until  some  definite  arrangement  with 
the  Transvaal  appears  imminent,  that  is  to  say  until 
Mr.  Kruger  makes  up  his  mind  to  improve  still  further 
on  his  proposals  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  which  in 
any  case  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  same  tendency  to  irregu- 
larity will  no  doubt  be  maintained.  The  fall  of 
the  Dupuy  Ministry  in  France  caused  some  uneasiness 
at  first,  but  Cabinet  crises  with  our  neighbours  are 
matters  of  such  normal  occurrence  that  not  much  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  event.  No  one  here 
pays  much  attention  to  the  attempt  to  renew  the 
anti-Dreyfus  agitation,  and  the  vapourings  and  mock 
heroics  of  the  aristocratic  sansculottes  seem  much  more 
amusing  than  menacing.  The  improvement  in  the 
monetary  position  has  also,  no  doubt,  prevented  the  un- 
easiness with  regard  to  Transvaal  politics  and  the 
French  situation  from  having  any  considerable 
effect.  Prices,  in  fact,  remain  at  a  remark- 
ably high  level  in  view  of  the  actual  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  South  African 
Market,  although  even  here  the  declines  during  the 
past  account  were  not  excessive,  the  Settlement  showed 
that  movements  in  other  departments  were  distinguished 
rather  by  irregularity  than  by  a  distinct  downward 
tendency.  In  Home  Rails  making-up  prices  showed 
almost  as  many  rises  as  falls,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks 
the  same  feature  was  manifest.  In  American  Railways 
improvements  were  more  numerous  and  more  im- 
portant than  declines,  but  on  the  other  hand  Colonial 
Government  securities  were  distinctly  worse  through- 
out the  whole  list.  Improvements  were  also  numerous 
in  both  the  Westralian  and  Miscellaneous  Mining 
Markets.  The  account  was  arranged  without  any  diffi- 
culties of  importance.  The  public  is  apparently  quite 
absent  from  the  markets  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
Settlement  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  somewhat 
heavy  owing  to  the  multitude  of  professional  dealings 
which  take  place  during  a  period  of  disturbed  affairs 
like  the  present. 

The  Bank  return  on  Thursday  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
although  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  there  may 
again  be  a  slightly  harder  tendency,  for  the  moment 
all  fear  of  monetary  pressure  has  disappeared,  and  if 
the  Bank  is  able  to  increase  its  reserve  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  next  few  weeks  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  Bank  rate  above  3  per  cent,  until  the  autumn. 
During  the  week  gold  came  in  from  abroad  to  the 
amount  of  £294,000,  and  coin  coming  in  to  the  amount 
of  £373,549  from  the  home  circulation,  the  total  increase 
in  coin  and  bullion  was  ,£667,549.  "n  addition  to  this 
the  note  circulation  contracted  ,£278,925,  so  that  the 
total  reserve  increased  £"946,474  to  £20,477,616,  the 
highest  point  reached  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  the 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  rose  1*17  per  cent,  to 
41  "44  per  cent.  With  the  abundance  of  money  in  the 
open  market  discount  rates  have  further  declined  to  2 
per  cent,  for  three  months' bills,  whilst  day-to-day  loans 
were  done  on  Thursday  at  from  \  to  f  per  cent.  Funds 
were  forthcoming  in  abundance  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  Settlement  and  the  rates  charged  were 
light.  The  position  with  regard  to  the  foreign  exchanges 
is  that  Paris  is  still  taking  gold  from  London  and  that 
Berlin  will  probably  be  able  to  do  so  shortly  in  view  of 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  there.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  exchange  is  still  against  New  York  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  gold  will 
come  across  the  Atlantic  than  was  at  one  time  thought 
possible. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  is  interesting,  and  anomalous  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  America  is  an 
enormous  one.     The  explanation  is  found  in  part  in 
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the  heavy  selling  of  American  securities  of  one  sort  and 
another  that  has  been  going  on  pretty  steadily  ever 
since  the  boom  began,  English  and  other  European 
investors  having  learned  by  sad  experience  that  periods 
of  activity  and  depression  follow  sharply  upon  one 
another  in  that  country,  and  that  the  proper  time  to 
sell  Americans  is  when  they  are  going  high,  and  the 
proper  time  to  buy  when  they  are  low.  But  this 
liquidation  has  not  been  sufficient,  we  should  say,  to 
counterbalance  the  whole  sum  of  the  trade  balance, 
which,  from  1  July,  1897,  to  next  Friday  week — that  is, 
for  the  last  two  fiscal  years — has  been  very  much  in 
excess  of  £  1,000, 000, 000.  The  United  States  should, 
under  normal  conditions,  export  some  gold  every  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  gold-producing  countries,  and 
besides  its  own  yield  it  has  some  from  Canada  sent 
for  treatment,  not  as  specie  but  as  merchandise. 
Taking  its  own  demands  into  account,  there  ought  to 
be  a  balance  of  anything  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  output 
available  for  shipment  abroad.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  conditions  have  not  been  normal  and  there  have 
been  large  imports.  But  the  tide  appears  now  to  be  on 
the  turn,  and  the  commencement  of  exports  seems  to 
indicate,  not  that  conditions  of  trade  are  unhealthy,  but 
rather  that  for  purposes  of  exchange  the  country  has 
more  gold  than  it  can  find  a  reasonable  use  for.  With 
exchange  selling  at  4.88^  to  4.88Jr,  an  advance  of  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  sterling  is  needed  to  give  a 
small  profit  to  the  gold  exporter.  On  the  basis  of 
expenses — freight,  insurance,  &c. — and  other  existing 
conditions,  there  will  be  no  loss  to  the  shipper  of  gold 
when  he  can  dispose  of  drafts  upon  his  shipment  at  the 
net  rate  of  4.8849.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  get  something  in  advance  of  this  if  he  wished  for 
a  profit,  and  it  is  the  profit  for  which  the  possible 
shippers  of  gold  are  doubtless  now  waiting  before  they 
enter  earnestly  upon  this  work. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  Home  Railways,  after  a 
momentary  interruption,  have  resumed  their  upward 
course  and  those  of  the  past  week  were  in  almost  every 
case  satisfactory.  The  Great  Western  still  heads  the 
list  with  an  increase  of  more  than  ,£20,000,  and  the 
North- Western  follows  with  ,£12,000,  whilst  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Great  Central,  the  South- Western,  and 
the  Midland,  all  show  improvements  of  from  ,£4,000 
to  ,£5,000.  Even  the  Metropolitan  put  on  ,£859,  but 
the  District  is  still  on  the  wrong  side  and  seems  likely 
there  to  remain.  We  announced  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  negotiations  for  the  guarantee  of  a  dividend  on  the 
Ordinary  Stock  of  the  District  Railway  Company  by  the 
Great  Western  and  South-Eastern  Companies  were 
definitely  broken  off,  and  although  some  rumours  to  the 
contrary  effect  were  circulated  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  statement  was  perfectly  accurate  and 
that  official  confirmation  of  it  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming. When  the  negotiations  were  first  begun, 
the  proposal  we  were  able  to  announce  for  a 
guarantee  of  a  dividend  on  District  Ordinary  was 
no  doubt  a  reason  for  the  great  advance  which  took 
place  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  but  at  an  early  date  we 
foresaw  that  the  difficulties  ahead  rendered  a  successful 
issue  to  the  negotiations  extremely  problematical,  and 
we  warned  our  readers  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  price  to  which  District  Ordinary  Stock  had 
been  raised  on  the  strength  of  the  negotiations 
would  be  justified.  With  the  complete  failure  of 
the  negotiations  for  a  guarantee  there  remains  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  price  should  be  maintained  at 
its  present  level,  which,  although  seven  points  below  the 
highest  price  reached  this  year,  is  still  far  too  high. 
Last  year  the  stock  at  one  time  went  as  low  as  26I,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  figure  will  again  be 
reached.  The  state  of  the  Metropolitan  District  is  for 
the  moment  hopeless.  The  Ordinary  Stock  has  re- 
ceived no  dividend  for  the  past  16  years  and  the 
Preference  Dividend  last  year  was  only  2%  per  cent. 
We  doubt  even  if  this  distribution  can  be  maintained, 
for  the  company  will  soon  be  compelled  to  raise  more 
money  in  order  to  maintain  even  its  present  declining 
traffics,  and  the  charges  upon  the  new  capital  will 
necessarily  affect  the  Preference  Dividend.  It  is  a  pity 
that  some  powerful  syndicate  cannot  be  formed  to  re- 


organise and  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
underground  railway  systems  and  to  work  the  old  lines 
electrically  as  well  as  the  new.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  District  Company  be  saved  from  hopeless  in- 
solvency. 

Some  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  South- 
western Deferred  Stock  as  an  investment,  and  like  a 
number  of  other  deferred  stocks  it  presents  solid 
attractions.  The  dividend  on  South-Western  Deferred 
last  year  was  z\  per  cent.,  after  having  been  3  per 
cent,  in  1897  and  2$  per  cent,  in  1896.  At  its  present 
price  of  84  the  yield  to  the  investor  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  distribution  is  very  nearly  3  per  cent.,  but  the 
present  prospects  of  the  Company  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  improvement  in  the  distribution.  Last 
year  the  reduction  in  the  dividends  on  the  Unconverted 
Ordinary  and  the  Deferred  Stocks  was  due  entirely  to 
the  increased  price  of  coal,  for  the  total  reduction  in 
the  amount  distributed  during  1898  was  ,£50,000, 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  was  more  than 
^75;000.  Had  it  not  been  therefore  for  the  South 
Wales  coal  strike  last  year  the  South-Western  dividend 
could  not  only  have  been  maintained  but  might  even 
have  been  increased,  in  spite  of  the  large  outlay  of  the 
company  on  improvements.  In  any  case,  since  the 
price  of  coal  during  the  present  year  is  at  a  normal 
level,  it  seems  certain  that  3  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred 
will  again  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
7  per  cent,  on  the  Unconverted  Ordinary.  The  fact 
that  the  company's  traffic  receipts  for  the  current  year 
to  date  have  increased  by  nearly  ,£100,000,  as  against 
an  increase  for  the  corresponding  number  of  weeks  last 
year  of  less  than  ,£50,000,  makes  the  expectation  of  an 
increase  in  the  dividend  this  year  a  practical  certainty. 

American  Rails  continue  to  be  a  fluctuating  market, 
prices  moving  up  and  down  in  the  fashion  characteristic 
of  a  position  where  a  high  level  of  prices  has  been 
reached,  and  the  market  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ever- 
varying  rumours  affecting  values.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  week  American  Stocks  were  fairly  firm  as  a  result  of 
the  more  favourable  crop  reports,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  gold  shipments  from  New  York  to  Europe,  which 
appear  to  have  had  little  effect  owing  to  the  continued 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  New  York. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  there  was  a 
weaker  tendency,  the  rise  from  the  lower  level  reached 
a  short  time  ago  having  induced  a  large  number  of 
profit-taking  sales.  Making-up  prices  in  this  depart- 
ment on  Tuesday  were  distinctly  favourable  to  the  bulls, 
Milwaukees  improving  35,  Pennsylvania  and  Denver 
Preference  2,  Denver  Common,  Louisville,  and  Norfolk 
Preference  i£,  and  Norfolk  Common  1.  The  Norfolk 
and  Western  Company  does  not  show  such  a  large 
aggregate  increase  since  the  beginning  of  its  finan- 
cial year  as  some  of  the  other  lines,  but  the 
position  of  its  Preferred  and  Common  Stocks 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  Preference,  which 
stands  at  70^-,  is  now  earning  its  full  4  per 
cent,  of  dividend,  giving  a  yield  to  the  investor 
of  6J7  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Common  Stock,  which  if 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  Company  continues  will 
soon  approach  the  dividend  stage,  is  quoted  at  only 
2o|.  The  Norfolk  Company  serves  very  important 
coalfields  and  its  large  increase  in  net  earnings  is 
due  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  in  the'  United  States,  which  at  present  show  no 
signs  of  flagging. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  strongly- 
worded  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  position  in 
the  Transvaal  has  had  a  great  effect  in  the  City  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country,  and  the  half  sceptical 
attitude  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  some  circles 
with  regard  to  the  grievances  of  the  Johannesburgers 
has  been  completely  changed.  It  is  felt  that  an  official 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  sobriety  of  judgment  and  con- 
spicuous ability  could  not  have  spoken  so  strongly 
without  very  real  and  powerful  justification,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  now  quite  universal  in  the  City.  On  the  other 
hand  as  there  is  now  practically  no  speculative 
account  open  for  the  rise  and  Transvaal  gold  mining 
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shares  are  mostly  held  by  those  who  can  stand 
any  stress  of  political  weather,  prices,  although  they 
show  moderate  declines,  exhibit  no  tendency  to  go  to  a 
panic  level.  Moreover,  since  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
despatch  is  three  weeks  old  and  his  speech  at  Cape- 
town after  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  seems  to  show 
that  since  he  wrote  it  the  position  is  less  strained,  there 
is  some  disposition  to  believe  that  the  firm  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  and  its  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  an  intolerable  situation  is  having  its  effect,  and 
some  see  in  the  proposals  Mr.  Kruger  has  placed  before 
the  First  Raad  an  evident  desire  on  his  part,  in  spite  of 
all  his  brave  words,  to  avoid  pushing  matters  to  an 
extremity.  The  serious  feature  of  the  situation  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  Government  cannot  now  recede 
from  the  position  it  has  taken  up,  as  revealed  by  the 
reportof  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  and  thepublication 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatches,  and  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  deadlock  must 
be  the  submission  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  to  the 
British  demands.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  been  care- 
ful to  explain  that  he  placed  before  Mr.  Kruger  the 
irreducible  minimum  which  England  requires  and  there 
is  evidently  to  be  no  budging  from  that  position.  If 
Mr.  Kruger  submits  all  will  be  well.  If  he  does  not 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  will  become 
extremely  grave.  Powerful  influences,  both  European 
and  South  African,  are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
to  induce  him  to  yield,  but  in  the  three  or  four  weeks' 
interregnum  which  must  elapse  before  any  further  steps 
are  taken  by  the  British  Government  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  ultimate  outcome  and  the  South 
African  market  will  remain  a  prey  to  the  varying 
rumours  of  the  hour.  Further  unfavourable  developments 
may  cause  another  temporary  set-back  in  prices,  but 
whatever  the  event  the  undoubted  value  of  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Transvaal  remains,  and  even  war  cannot  affect 
the  richness  of  the  banket  reef  of  the  Witwatersrand. 
A  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
Republic  can  only  end  in  one  way,  and  when  it  is  ended 
those  who  have  bought  shares  in  the  proved  mines  at 
the  reduced  prices  due  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  stock 
markets  in  times  of  political  trouble  will  be  richly  re- 
warded for  their  temerity.  Even  now  many  favourable 
opportunities  offer  themselves  of  picking  up  cheap 
shares,  and  in  the  event  of  a  further  fall  they  will  become 
more  and  more  numerous.  But  only  those  who  have 
the  means  to  buy  and  take  up  the  shares  and  to  put 
them  away  until  more  favourable  conditions  supervene 
can  be  advised  to  venture  into  the  Kaffir  market  at  the 
present  time.  The  outside  or  the  inside  speculator  who 
ventures  in  beyond  his  depth  runs  a  grave  risk  of  utter 
disaster  whether  he  operates  for  the  rise  or  for  the 
fall,  for  before  settled  weather  again  prevails  in  this 
department  there  may  be  numerous  sudden  and  ex- 
treme fluctuations  of  which  the  most  skilful  operator 
will  feel  the  effect. 

Amongst  the  deep  level  mines  of  the  Rand,  Jumpers 
Deep  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  market,  and 
the  present  quoted  price  of  4-^  for  the  shares  leaves  a 
good  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  The  mine  started 
crushing  in  March,  1898,  and  to  30  September,  1898, 
obtained  an  average  yield  of  10-67  dwts.  of  fine  gold  per 
ton  of  ore  crushed,  and  earned  a  profit  on  working  of 
1  i.v.  yl.  During  the  first  months,  however,  the  working 
costs  were  very  high,  amounting  to  an  average  for  the 
seven  months  of  335.  yd.  per  ton  ;  but  since  September 
last  the  average  yield  has  maintained  an  average  of 
about  12  dwts.  bullion  per  ton,  and  the  working  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced  to  28.V.  per  ton.  In  the 
tight  months  which  have  already  elapsed  of  the  Com- 
pany's financial  year  the  total  profits  earned  have 
amounted  to  ,£77,550,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
next  should  reach  at  least  ,£  110,000,  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  This  result  is  ob- 
tained with  a  mill  of  only  100  stamps,  but  the  mine  will 
ultimately  be  equipped  with  200  stamps,  and  working 
COStS  should  with  the  full  mill  be  reduced  to  at  least  24.V. 
or  25s.  per  ton,  when  the  annual  profits  may  be 
safely  estimated  as  at  least  ,£310,000  a  year,  equi- 
valent to  dividends  of  55  per  cent.  As  with 
200  stamps  the  life  of  the  mine  will  be  not 
less  than  thirty  years,  and  allowing  therefore  2  per 
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cent,  for  amortisation,  the  shares  will  then  be  worth 
more  than  £6  to  give  a  net  yield  to  the  investor  of 
7  percent.,  with  the  return  of  his  capital,  and  nearly 
,£8  to  give  a  net  yield  of  5  per  cent.  Moreover  the 
Company  holds  37,000  shares  in  the  Jupiter  Mine,  and 
has  an  option  over  72,000  more  at  par.  The  value  of  this 
interest  in  the  Jupiter  cannot  at  present  be  accurately 
estimated,  but  it  will  eventually  be  considerable,  and  at 
their  present  price  Jumpers  Deep  shares  seem  there- 
fore very  cheap.  A  purchase  of  them  for  investment 
can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  advantageous  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  wait  a  little.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  they  stood  as  high  as  5§. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  receives  a  larger 
amount  of  premiums  for  fire  insurance  than  any  other 
office.  For  many  years  past  its  fire  premiums  have 
exceeded  two  millions  sterling,  and  there  are  only  five 
other  insurance  companies  with  a  premium  income 
exceeding  half  this  amount.  The  report  for  1898  shows 
the  fire  business  to  have  been  less  satisfactory  than 
usual,  since  the  losses  amounted  to  over  58  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  and  the  expenses  to  nearly  35  per 
cent.,  together  absorbing  93  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  1893  to  find  a  year  leaving  so 
small  a  margin  of  profit ;  but  circumstances  were  at 
that  time  exceptional,  as  to  a  great  extent  they  were 
also  exceptional  in  1898.  These  fluctuations  in  the  profits 
of  fire  insurance  companies  supply  an  effective  answer 
to  those  short-sighted  people  who  are  from  time  to 
time  advocating  the  adoption  of  fire  insurance  by 
municipal  authorities.  If  a  company  like  the  Royal, 
which  is  managed  with  conspicuous  ability,  can  only 
earn  a  margin  of  profit  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  and  in  some  years,  such  as  1893,  actually  work 
at  a  loss,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  amateurs  at  the 
business  could  conduct  it  successfully  at  lower  rates. 
The  Life  department  of  the  Royal  is  less  important  than 
its  Fire  business,  but  the  reputation  and  connexions  of 
the  Company  readily  secure  it  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  a  small  cost.  Life  policies  for  more  than  a 
million  were  issued  during  the  year,  and  the  total 
premium  income  amounted  to  ,£462,732,  of  which 
129  per  cent,  was  absorbed  in  commission  and  ex- 
penses. Inasmuch  as  the  Company  sets  aside  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  expenses,  there  is  a 
margin  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  as  a  contribution  to 
surplus.  In  valuing  its  liabilities  the  office  assumes 
that  only  3  per  cent,  will  be  earned  upon  its  funds,  and 
as  the  actual  yield  amounted  to  3!  per  cent.,  there  is 
from  this  source  also  a  useful  balance  to  provide  for 
bonuses.  In  the  matter  of  claims  the  Company  has 
fared  better  than  most  companies  during  last  year. 
The  claims  fell  short  of  the  corresponding  item  in  1897 
by  ,£60,000  and  of  1896  by  ^30,000,  whereas  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  life  claims  experienced  by  most 
officies  in  1898  have  been  above  the  average  of  recent 
years.  These  facts  point  to  the  revelation  of  good 
results  at  the  valuation  which  becomes  due  a  few 
months  hence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Westbourne  Road,  Sheffield,  12  June,  1899. 

Sir, —  I  beg  leave  to  reply  briefly  to  the  reviewer  of 
this  book. 

The  reviewer  begins  by  saying  that  "  the  early  history 
of  the  English  cottage  — for  that  is  really  the  subject  of 
his  book — must  necessarily  be  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture." The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  and 
five  of  these  do  not  deal  with  "the  English  cottage," 
or  any  kind  of  cottage.  Moreover,  the  fu  st  li\  e  chapters 
are  mainly  concerned  with  what  the  Germans  call  the 
"bauernhaus,"  and  not  with  the  "  cottage."  The 
longest  ami  most  important  chapter  deals  with  "  the 
Church  or  Lord's  House."  This  the  reviewer  does  not 
mention.  As  regards  "  conjecture,"  the  reviewer's 
statement    that    "documentary  records  can  hardly  be 
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said  to  exist  "  is  not  correct.  Documentary  evidence 
abounds  in  old  surveys  and  rolls,  and  is  by  no  means 
absent  from  old  authors.    I  quote  it  on  nearly  every 

Pa=e-  .     „  . 

After  remarking-  that  my  "theory  of  evolution'  is 

"  sufficiently  coherent  to  deserve  examination,"  the 
reviewer  says  that  he  finds  it  necessary  "  to  assail  the 
frail  foundation  "  on  which  the  "  theory  "  is  constructed. 
He  then  makes  a  few  remarks  on  "  local  labour," 
dialect,  and  other  things  which  require  no  reply  from 
me,  and  ends  by  formulating  the  only  specific  charge 
on  which  his  assault  is  founded.  He  objects  to  a  com- 
parison that  I  have  made  between  a  house  at  Scrivelsby 
in  Lincolnshire,  which  is  supported  by  wooden  "  forks," 
and  a  stone-built,  boat-shaped  building,  called  an  "ora- 
tory," in  the  West  of  Ireland.  He  has  seen  the  photo- 
graphs in  my  book,  and  he  admits  that  the  two 
buildings  "  resemble  each  other  externally."  But  he 
rejects  my  opinion  that  the  Irish  building  is  "  merely 
a  booth  copied  in  stone,"  and  says  "  it  is  obviously 
nothing  of  the  sort."  With  all  deference,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  repeat  and  confirm  my  opinion.  The  contour 
of  the  roof  of  the  Irish  building  is  that  of  a  lancet- 
shaped  Gothic  arch  —  a  contour  which  could  not 
have  arisen  from  mere  "  corbelling  over."  It  could 
only  have  arisen  by  way  of  imitation  of  a  common  form 
of  wooden  house,  anciently  known  as  a  "  hulc,"  which 
resembled  a  ship  or  boat  turned  upside  down.  Boat- 
shaped  houses,  built  of  stone,  and  copied  from  wooden 
booths,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  one  of  these  the  wooden  "forks  "  at 
the  gable  ends  are  actually  imitated  in  stone.  An  old 
Norse  poem,  written  by  a  Dane  or  a  Norwegian  living 
in  the  British  Isles,  speaks  of  the  house  as  the  "toft- 
ship,"  or  "croft-ship"  {toptar-nekkvi). 

In  order  to  show  "  the  radically  different  conditions  of 
the  respective  problems,"  we  are  told  that  "the  builder 
of  the  house  at  Scrivelsby  had  probably  never  seen  a 
stone  quarry."  But  he  must  have  seen  the  ancient  stone 
church  in  that  village.  Was  not  this  church  built  out 
of  a  neighbouring  stone  quarry  ? 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  "  inconvenient  form  of 
building"  exhibited  in  the  fork-built  house  at  Scrivelsby 
"necessitated  as  high  a  level  of  constructive  skill  as  the 
vertical-walled  cottage."  In  the  one  case  there  was  no 
horizontal  thrust  ;  in  the  other  the  fear  of  collapse  was 
always  present.  To  build  a  house  without  the  use  of 
"forks"  extending  down  to  the  ground  was  long 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  difficult  engineering. 

The  fork-built  or  boat-shaped  type  of  house — whether 
its  original  form  was  concealed  by  vertical  walls  or  not 
— was  not  confined  to  "the  counties  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey,"  but  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Dr.  Guest  has  vouched  for 
its  existence  in  the  Southern  counties.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  vertical  walls  Canon  Atkinson  has  described  it 
in  North  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  photographs  and  draw- 
ings which  prove  its  existence  in  the  South- Western 
counties.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Welsh  laws.  The 
boat-shaped  type  of  house  was  lighter,  cheaper,  and 
more  portable  than  any  other,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  houses  of  the  English 
peasantry  were  once  regarded  as  moveable  chattels, 
and  were  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  This 
was  the  kind  of  house  which  Palsgrave  called  bonrdc 
portable.  For  a  case  in  point  I  would  refer  to  "  Domes- 
day Book,"  i.  63. — I  am,  &c,  S.  O.  Addy. 


A  BRITISH  COLONY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dominica,  B.W.I. :  31  May,  1899. 
Sir, — As  a  British  colonist  of  some  years'  standing, 
at  present  resident  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Empire, 
where  we  are  endeavouring  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water,  may  I  venture  to  bring  to  public  notice 
the  following  peculiarities  in  connexion  with  our 
colony  ? 

Nothing  but  publicity  and  public  criticism  can  help 
us,  and  I  would  beg  your  assistance  accordingly. 
The  welfare  of  our  colony  is  furthered  : — 
1.  By  a  Governor,  who  has  no  personal  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  colony,  beyond  one  mile  from  the  port 


of  entry,  at  which  the  mail  steamer  calls,  and  whose 
visits  do  not  make  a  sum  total  of  ten  days  per  annum. 

2.  By  a  Chief  Justice,  who  has  not  visited  the  colony 
for  four  years. 

3.  By  a  Colonial  Engineer,  whose  duties  are  thus 
clearly  denned  :  by  the  Federal  Act,  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  public  roads  under  the  governor-in-chief :  by  the 
local  Act,  the  public  roads  are  declared  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  Road  Board,  locally  constituted—  the  latter  arrange- 
ment being  now  in  vogue. 

4.  By  an  Imperial  grant  for  the  purpose  of  road- 
making  and  opening  up  Crown  lands.  The  preliminary 
survey  of  the  proposed  route,  which  does  not  exceed  36 
miles,  is  yet  unfinished,  having  been  commenced  in 
October  1898.  On  the  personal  supervision  of  this 
work,  the  Colonial  Engineer  has  not  spent  21  days  in 
toto,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  two  clerks  and  a 
foreman  of  works  at  headquarters.  The  prospect  of 
the  road  being  made  is  remote,  as  the  sum  granted  is 
insufficient,  but,  with  work  as  at  present,  it  would 
appear  to  be  something  more  than  remote.  In  the 
absence  of  any  so-called  "Imperial"  work,  the  duties 
of  the  Colonial  Engineer  appear  to  be  light,  so  much  so 
that  the  office  was  for  some  years  in  abeyance. 

5.  By  a  locally  constituted  Road  Board,  which  has 
authority  to  direct  work  on  the  roads  and  to  pass 
accounts.  This  the  Board  is  able  to  do,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  individual  members  have  not  been  over  the 
roads  in  question  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  or  more. 

Turning  to  a  few  local  facts  of  less  interest,  we. 
possess  : — 

1.  A  market  place,  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  which 
were  given  by  an  Englishman,  the  work  being  executed 
by  the  P.  W.  Department.  The  building  is  a  mixture 
of  Grecian  and  Humphreys'  architecture,  and  is  of  such 
service  that,  since  its  erection  two  years  previously,  it 
has  remained  untenanted. 

2.  Ten  rivers,  which  are  dangerous  to  cross  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  some  dozen  iron  bridges  which 
are  lying  round  the  coast  in  various  parts,  and  which 
are  lasting  monuments,  as  they  lie  in  the  sand,  of  the 
crass  ignorance  of  incompetent  officials,  appointed  by 
home  authorities. 

The  list  can  be  lengthened  indefinitely,  but  it  is 
weary  work  to  detail  such  abuses. 

In  conclusion,  we  eat  Danish  butter,  import  American 
bread-stuffs,  &c.  ;  but  our  loyalty  is  undoubted  and 
staunch.  We  form  but  a  very  small  jewel  in  the 
Imperial  Crown,  but  a  little  burnishing  with  the  powder 
of  common  sense,  by  those  who  have  charge  of  our 
affairs  at  home,  would  make  the  jewel  all  the  brighter, 
and  would  put  some  heart  in  those  who  are  struggling 
for  the  empire  and  themselves  in  a  distant  land. — I  am, 
sir,  &c.  "  A  Colonist." 

THE  TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Salford  :  12  June,  1899. 

Sir,— One  practical  consideration  suggested  by  the 
article  on  "  Half-Time  and  Education"  in  last  week's 
Review  is  that  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
If  they  are  to  "  aim  at  introducing  the  moral  methods 
and  humanistic  training  of  the  public  school,"  they 
themselves  must  pass  through  a  course  of  education 
similar  to  that  through  which  the  public  schoolmaster 
passes,  with  perhaps  an  additional  preliminary  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  received  during  apprenticeship. 

The  technique  of  their  profession  the  teachers  already 
possess  ;  it  will  be  long  before  the  other  and  wider 
course  is  open  to  them,  if  it  ever  will  be  ;  but  even  now 
an  alternative  to  the  residential  training  seminary  is  in 
existence.  I  refer  to  the  day  training  departments 
now  attached  to  universities  and  university  colleges 
throughout  the  land  by  means  of  which  the  student, 
while  earning  the  Government  certificate,  can  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  liberal  education  and  become 
acquainted  with  other  than  elementary  teachers. 

When  the  question  of  increasing  training  college 
accommodation  becomes  more  prominent  the  general 
advantage  of  the  day  over  the   residential  colleges 
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should  be  borne  in  mind.  At  present  the  residential 
colleges  are  not  only  confined  to  elementary  teachers  ; 
they  are  also  for  the  most  part  sectarian,  and  the  studies 
pursued  in  them  are  usually  restricted  to  the  Govern- 
ment syllabuses,  which  although  callingfor  thoroughness, 
are  the  reverse  of  wide,  and  form  a  poor  basis  for  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  ;  and  even  in  those  colleges  in 
which  a  proportion  of  the  students  read  for  degrees 
they  are  not  reaping  the  full  benefits  of  University  life 
and  education  ;  they  are  only  preparing  for  its  examina- 
tions. 

But  the  demand  for  increased  accommodation  is  great 
and  we  are  threatened  with  training  colleges  which  may 
rest  on  an  even  narrower  basis  than  those  at  present  in 
existence  ;  for  instance,  a  School-Board  college  has  been 
discussed,  and  by  passing  its  ex-pupil  teachers  through 
this  college,  the  Board  would  have  a  continuous  hold 
over  its  victims  from  the  age  of  three  to  the  retiring  age 
of  sixty-five  ! 

Happily  however  other  and  wider  views  also  prevail. 
Thus  Mr.  Yoxafl,  speaking  at  the  Cambridge  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  said  that  he 
"could  conceive  of  nothing  better  for  the  education  of 
the  country  than  that  the  coming  generation  of  school 
teachers  should  be  enabled  to  have  their  training  in  the 
college  of  a  University  like  that,"  an  opinion  with  which 
the  Vice-Chancellor  cordially  agreed.  And  while 
teachers  are  thus  striving  after  a  wider  education,  they 
are  also  turning  a  more  critical  eye  upon  their  Alma 
Mater.  For  instance  there  is  now  running  through  the 
"Schoolmaster"  an  interesting  correspondence  in 
which  the  value  of  a  Training  College  course  as  a 
means  of  gaining  additional  skill  in  teaching  is  very 
freely  discussed  ;  while  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
conceded  that,  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view, 
as  regards  the  development  of  both  intellect  and 
character,  the  student  years  of  study  might  very  well  be 
spent  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  take 
the  highest  places  in  the  Queen's  Scholarship  or  College 
Entrance  Examination  have  discovered  this,  and  prefer 
a  day  to  a  residential  college  course,  and  as  a  result 
some  day  colleges  are  able  even  now  to  take  first-class 
students  only,  and  thus  to  prove  that  they  are  the 
colleges  of  the  future. — Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Ad  kins 


"DISASTERS  AT  SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  June,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  J.  P.  Davies  has  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the 
submarine  "  Indicator,"  and  to  use  an  appropriate 
nautical  expression  is  "quite  at  sea."  Had  his  letter 
appeared  in  a  less  influential  journal  than  your  own,  I 
should  have  ignored  it,  but  as  it  may  have  caused 
erroneous  impressions,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  his  imputation  of  impracticability  is  most  un- 
justifiable. By  alluding  to  the  cable  of  the  "  Indi- 
cator"  as  "ropes,  each  of  which  is  to  be  grappled 
when  danger  is  feared,"  Mr.  Davies  implies  a  com- 
plicated network,  which  does  not  exist. 

He  speaks  of  "  the  false  sense  of  security  which  leads 
to  catastrophes  in  spite  of  modern  safeguards,"  when 
by  a  moment's  reflection  (providing  his  experience 
is  adequate  to  enable  him  to  form  a  reliable  opinion), 
he  must  admit  that  the  so-called  "modern  safe- 
guards "  are  no  security  whatever,  the  most  recent 
proof  of  which  was  prominently  brought  out  at  the 
recent  Board  of  Trade  "  Inquiry  "  re  the  "  Stella." 
To  trust  to  the  "  Three  L's,"  log,  lead  and  look-out, 
and  erring  human  beings,  as  suggested,  is  simply  to 
court  such  disasters  as  those  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Davies  considers  "the  small  number  of  cases 
where  disaster  occurs,  compared  with  the  number  of 
safe  arrivals,  is  small,"  but  he  cannot  be  cognisant  of 
the  fact  that  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
for  the  year  ending  30  June,  1897  (none  more  recent 
have  been  printed),  no  less  than  2,453  strandings 
occurred  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
twelve  months,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
lives  and  a  tonnage  of  2, 145,005,  valued  at  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  This  being  the  case, 
the  indifference  displayed  by  the  authorities  and  the 


apathetic  way  in  which  they  deal  with  the  subject  and 
ignore  possible  improvements  and  remedies,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  less  than  criminal. 

Inventions  or  improvements  do  not  always  emanate 
from  those  who  are  most  closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  objects   they  apply  to,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  frequently  happens  that  they  come  from  a  j 
comparative  "outsider  :  "  e.g.  the  celebrated  sounding 
apparatus  by  Lord  Kelvin  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted,  and   notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  I 
invented  by  such  a  genius,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  ] 
adoption  was  not  accomplished  without  great  difficulties  I 
and  delay  notwithstanding  the  proposal  emanated  from 
one  whose  previous  accomplishments  as  an  inventor 
were  extensively  known.    There  are  always  sufficient  j 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  introducing  desirable  changes, 
however   beneficial   they   may   be,    especially  where 
"  Authorities"  are  concerned,  without  raising  fictitious 
or  imaginary  ones. 

This  matter  is  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  ought 
to  be  seriously  considered,  and  I  trust  you  will  oblige 
me  with  space  on  this  account. — Yours  truly, 

"  Hopeful." 


SMALL-POX  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

a 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  June,  1899. 

Sir, — The  allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  10  June  prompts  one,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, to  refer  to  it.  The  small-pox  mortality  of 
England  before  Jenner  is  not  known,  there  being  no 
official  registration  previous  to  1838.  To  estimate  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  by  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
from  a  city  so  exceedingly  insanitary  as  London  (the 
method  usually  adopted)  as  fairly  representing  that  of 
country  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts,  is,  therefore, 
utterly  misleading.  The  alleged  small-pox  mortality 
previous  to  vaccination  is  much  exaggerated,  and  no 
two  authorities  agree  in  their  estimate.  Small-pox 
inoculation,  then  in  favour  with  the  medical  profession, 
was  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  late 
Dr.  Farr,  one  of  the  greatest  statisticians  of  our 
time,  says  that  in  twenty  years,  from  1780  to  1799, 
the  average  annual  deaths  from  small-pox  in  London 
were  1,740.  The  disease,  he  says,  began  to  grow 
less  fatal  before  vaccination  was  discovered,  indicating, 
together  with  the  diminution  of  fever,  the  general  im- 
provement in  health  then  taking  place.  And  Professor  E. 
M.  Crookshank,  M.D.,  in  his  instructive  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Vaccination  Commission,  said  (q.  10,708)  : 
"  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Farr's 
statistics  bear  out  the  evidence  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture." Dr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  F.R.S.,  in  his  essay 
"Vaccination  a  Delusion,"  says:  "The  facts  well 
known  to  every  inquirer  are  :  that  the  very  highest 
small-pox  mortality  in  a  year  was  3,992  (in  London)  in 
1772,  while  in  1871  (18  years  after  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  vaccination)  it  was  7,912  in  London,  or 
more  than  double,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  England 
and  Wales,  it  was  23,000."  The  epidemic  form  of 
various  diseases  which  flourished  amidst  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  prevailing  when  small-pox  was  so 
rife,  is  now  practically  extinct,  having  been  got  rid  of 
by  the  ameliorations  incident  to  a  higher  development 
of  civilisation,  viz.  drainage,  improved  dwellings, 
better  food,  purer  water,  and  less  overcrowding. 
Those  diseases  are  the  plague,  jail  fever,  black  death, 
scurvy,  and  sweating  sickness.  And  amongst  the 
dreadful  epidemic  plagues  of  former  centuries,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  small-pox,  for  which  a  special  and 
alleged  infallible  antidote  is  provided  and  enforced  at 
an  enormous  cost,  should  be  the  only  one  that  now 
affrights  us. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  R.  Williamson. 

I  Mr.  Williamson's  letter  is  an  instance  of  the  tendency 
prevalent  among  anti-vaccinators,  as  we  noted,  to  rely 
on  the  historical  argument  and  to  lay  undue  stress  on 
doubtful  statistics.  He  quotes  from  Wallace  an  ap- 
parent doubling  of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1S71 
as  compared  with  1772;  he  omits  to  note  that  within 
tli.it  period  the  population  of  London  had  increased 
at  least  five-fold.    En.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  RUSSIA. 

"  Russia  in  Asia  :  a  Record  and  a  Study."    By  Alexis 
Krausse.    London  :  Grant  Richards.  1899. 

MR.  KRAUSSE'S  most  obvious  shortcomings  are 
that  he  is  prejudiced  against  Russia  ;  that  he  is 
confused,  long-winded  and  addicted  to  vain  repetitions  ; 
that  he  often  suits  his  facts  to  his  theories  instead  of 
contenting  himself  with  plain  ratiocination.  But  his 
book  deserves  much  patient  attention,  as  his  facts  have 
evidently  been  collected  with  considerable  care  and  his 
conclusions  often  bear  scrutiny.  Russia  is  and  must 
remain  an  Asiatic  Empire  ;  it  is  in  Asia  that  she  will 
work  out  her  destinies  or  fall  into  her  decline  ;  and  to 
watch  her  extraordinary  development  there  affords 
alone  a  liberal  education  in  foreign  affairs.  During  the 
last  four  hundred  years  a  Muscovite  kingdom  of  half 
a  million  square  miles  has  developed  into  a  vast  Russian 
Empire  of  eighteen  times  that  area,  the  advance  being 
constant  and  "no  single  instance  of  any  important 
withdrawal  from  territory  already  occupied  "  being  on 
record.  "  The  history  of  Russia,"  says  Mr.  Krausse, 
"  is,  in  short,  a  chronicle  of  aggression,  of  conquest, 
and  of  absorption." 

The  main  problems  suggested  by  these  facts  are  how 
far  such  rapid  expansion  is  beneficial,  how  far  it  is 
permanent,  and  whether  the  means  which  made  it 
possible  are  deserving  and  capable  of  imitation. 
According  to  Mr.  Krausse,  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  far  more  on  the  population  than  on  the  area ; 
we  should  have  preferred  to  measure  it  by  the  effective- 
ness of  the  occupation.  It  may  seem  extravagant  to 
urge  that  an  occupation  can  be  effective  wThen  the 
population  ranges  only  from  three  souls  per  square 
mile  in  the  whole  Empire  to  one  per  square  mile  in 
Siberia ;  but  the  frontiers  are  evidently  scientific  and 
afford  protection  during  development.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Afghanistan,  the  whole  gigantic 
borderland  is  fringed  by  weak  and  effete  peoples,  who 
not  only  offer  no  menace,  but  remain  an  easy  prey 
against  the  moment  when  Russia  may  be  tempted  to 
yet  further  expansion.  So  far  the  gigantic  advance 
has  been  made  not  only  with  a  minimum  of  fighting 
but  without  ever  a  conflict  with  a  first-class  Power. 
Such  European  wars  as  Russia  has  engaged  in  were 
independent  of  her  policy  of  expansion,  the  key-note  of 
which  has  been  to  explain  and  withdraw  whenever  a 
serious  protest  has  menaced  war,  but  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  wriggling  forward  in  secret  and  con- 
fronting rivals  with  accomplished  facts. 

How  far  the  advance  of  Russia  has  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  humanity  must  remain  a  moot  point  which 
each  will  solve  for  himself  according  to  his  particular 
political  philosophy.  Lord  Curzon  expressed  the  opinion 
"  that  Russia  has  by  devious  and  often  dishonourable 
means  achieved  a  successful  and  a  salutary  end."  Mr. 
Krausse  attempts  an  impartial  summary  of  "  the  debit 
and  credit  sides  of  the  Russian  account  in  Asia,"  but 
scarcely  does  justice  to  many  benefits  which  are  inci- 
dental rather  than  premeditated.  He  is  of  course  right 
in  dwelling  severely  upon  the  "record  of  savage  war- 
fare, accompanied  by  much  cruelty,  the  development  of 
a  corruption  in  government  previously  unknown,  and 
an  absence  of  any  attempt  to  educate  or  improve  the 
condition  of  the  newly-made  subjects  of  the  Tsar." 
The  barbarism  of  Russian  conquest  has  been  too  readily 
condoned  or  at  least  ignored  by  those  who  hesitate  at 
no  extravagance  of  language  in  condemnation  of  the 
Armenians'  slaughterers  and  would  welcome  the  esta- 
blishment of  Russian  administrators  in  their  stead. 
Such  hasty  sentimentalists  should  study  the  official 
records  of  General  Kaufmann's  campaign  against  the 
Yomud  Turkomans  in  1873  and  General  Skobeleffs 
massacre  of  the  Tekkes  in  1881.  The  Yomuds  were 
**  a  comparatively  peaceful  tribe  who  had  exhibited 
much  hospitality  to  Russian  surveying  expeditions  in 
the  steppes  and  who  bore  the  reputation  for  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  .  .  .  faithful  friends  in  time  of 
peace  and  brave  enemies  in  time  of  war."  Kauf- 
mann  only  attacked  them  because  he  had  not  had 
his  fill  of  fighting  and  he  thirsted  for  additional  honours 
and  decorations.    The  Yomuds  were  eager  to  receive 


the  Russians  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  satisfy  every 
demand,  but  he  ordered  complete  extermination  without 
pausing  for  a  plausible  pretext.  "  Kor  five  days  the 
steppe  was  turned  into  a  shambles.  The  Yomuds, 
young  and  old,  men,  women  and  children,  harassed  and 
wearied  by  the  hunting,  outnumbered  by  their  perse- 
cutors, were  cut  down  and  murdered  on  sight.  The 
sands  became  dotted  in  all  directions  with  mutilated 
corpses,  with  here  and  there  a  puling  infant  weeping 
over  its  dead  mother,  or  dying  of  its  own  wounds." 
Well  may  this  be  stigmatised  as  "one  of  the  biggest 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  modern  history." 
"Without  provocation  or  excuse,  these  inhuman 
butchers  devoted  themselves  to  the  outraging  of 
women,  the  slaughter  of  suckling  babes,  and  the 
massacre  of  unarmed  men."  The  tragedy  of  Geok 
Tepe  was  on  an  even  larger  scale.  Every  attempt  at 
surrender  had  been  ignored  and  ruthless  orders  were 
given  to  concede  no  quarter.  "  Men,  women  and 
children  were  killed  by  the  pursuers,  the  number  of  slain 
being  estimated  by  Skobeleff  at  8,000.  In  his  report  on 
the  campaign  he  puts  the  total  number  of  Tekkes  slain 
during  the  siege  at  20,000."  This,  says  Lord  Curzon, 
was  "  not  a  rout  but  a  massacre,  not  a  defeat  but  an 
extirpation;"  "the  soldiers,"  Mr.  Krausse  proceeds, 
"cut  down  the  fugitives  wherever  they  found  them, 
leaving  the  dead  upon  the  plain  mown  down  as  if  with 
a  sc)',the,  men  and  women,  children  and  infants  all 
dead,  many  frightfully  mutilated  in  the  cause  of  the 
civilising  spread  of  Russian  influence."  It  must  always 
be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  Alexander  III.  that  one 
of  his  first  acts  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  order 
the  immediate  cessation  of  this  gross  butchery. 
Mr.  Krausse  might  perhaps  have  found  extenuation 
for  some  Russian  cruelty  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  character  and  methods  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the 
cases  we  have  quoted  even  that  excuse  is  wanting. 
Moreover,  emphasis  is  needed  upon  the  sins  both  of 
omission  and  commission  which  attend  the  Russian 
advance,  because  it  is  a  favourite  contention  of  those 
who  covet  India  that  natives  are  oppressed  and  de- 
spoiled by  our  rule,  whereas  Russia  is  always  an 
emancipator. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Krausse's  book  lies  in  his 
clear  summary  of  Russia's  tactics  in  Central  Asia  and 
of  her  designs  upon  India.  He  adduces  many  weighty 
reasons  for  his  opinion  that  India  is  impregnable  save 
through  Afghanistan,  and  he  sounds  an  impressive  note 
of  warning  as  to  a  scheme  to  occupy  Herat.  He  points 
out  very  convincingly  that,  but  for  an  intention  to 
invade  India  through  Afghanistan,  the  vast  expenditure 
of  life  and  treasure  in  Central  Asia  would  offer  no 
promise  of  an  adequate  return  either  now  or  hereafter. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  has 
cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  India,  being  chiefly 
allured  by  exaggerated  rumours  of  the  wealth  to  be 
acquired  there.  Various  programmes  have  been  for- 
mulated from  time  to  time,  but  none  with  any  definite 
promise  of  success  until  Skobeleff  realised  in  1878  that 
Herat  is  the  key  of  the  avenue.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  Persia,  but  our  vigilance  has  thwarted 
them  and,  even  were  they  successful,  we  should  still 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  fight.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  Afghanistan.  Once  that  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining their  base  and  victualling  their  army  would  be 
removed,  and  we  should  come  to  a  simple  trial  of 
strength.  So  far  the  Afghans  have  been  loyal  in  their 
alliance  with  us  and,  if  we  remain  also  vigilant  and  loyal 
towards  them,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  if  ever  our 
attention  is  engaged  elsewhere,  the  Russians  will  cer- 
tainly creep  into  Herat  and  we  may  be  hard  put  to  it 
to  dislodge  them.  There  is  indeed  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  our  attempting  a  friendly  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  or  at  least  contributing  to  the  fortification 
of  Herat,  which  is  not  now  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  a  modern  scientific  siege. 

Mr.  Krausse  thinks  the  issue  will  eventually  be 
decided  by  the  chances  of  English  party  government, 
and  it  is  accordingly  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
electorate  should  appreciate  how  much  depends  upon 
the  permanence  of  strong  and  resolute  Ministers  in 
power.  The  book  is  especially  valuable  by  reason  of 
the  great  skill  with  which  so  large  and  exhaustive  a 
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work  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  students  of  the 
Afghan  question  are  more  than  usually  fortunate  in  finding 
the  very  latest  information.  It  appears  that  the  Russians 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  death  of  Abdur  Rahman,  who 
cannot  live  many  months.  The  disputes  over  the  succes- 
sion may  well  provoke  a  crisis,  in  which  all  our  firmness 
will  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  our 
rivals.  With  reference  to  these  intrigues  and  Russian 
methods  generally,  Mr.  Krausse  has  some  useful  reflec- 
tions. "The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  says  he, 
"that  in  her  every  contest  with  Russia  England  has 
been  beaten,  not  by  the  strength  and  resources  of  her 
rival,  but  by  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  her  own 
rulers.  The  Government  of  England,  catering  for  a 
community  largely  leavened  with  theorists  and  faddists, 
shrinks  from  the  adoption  of  any  course  which,  how- 
ever it  might  protect  the  interests  of  the  country,  might 
give  offence  to  a  portion  of  the  electorate."  We  are, 
moreover,  very  badly  served  in  the  matter  of  informa- 
tion and  our  diplomatists  succumb  to  the  simplest 
tricks  of  their  own  trade.  As  Mr.  Krausse  points  out, 
"  the  complaints  so  frequently  urged  against  the 
policy  of  Russia,  on  the  ground  of  its  consummate 
dishonesty,  are  but  an  admission  of  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers  to  cope  with  them.  And  for  such 
there  can  be  no  excuse.  Allowing,  in  accordance  with 
the  insular  view,  that  Russian  methods  are  lacking  in 
honesty,  .  .  .  we  have  plenty  of  dishonest  people  to 
deal  with  at  home,  but  we  take  legal  means  to  cope 
with  them,  and  in  the  result  we  minimise  their  power 
for  mischief."  We  do  not  go  so  far  with  him  as  to 
agree  that  we  ought  to  imitate  Russian  methods,  even 
though  he  be  right,  which  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  in 
asserting  that  "  in  our  campaign  against  crime  we 
descend,  through  the  medium  of  the  officers  of  the  law, 
to  the  pettiest  of  deceptions,  the  meanest  of  snares,  in 
order  to  inveigle  the  evil-doer  and  secure  his  conviction." 
But  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  imperative,  in  the 
interests  of  our  imperial  future,  that  we  should  keep 
our  eyes  open  very  wide,  recollecting  always  the  moral 
of  the  old  Quaker  proverb — "  If  thy  friend  deceive  thee 
once,  shame  on  him  ;  if  thy  friend  deceive  thee  twice, 
shame  on  thee." 


THE  REFORMATION  SETTLEMENT. 

"  The  Reformation  Settlement  examined  in  the  Light 
of  History  and  Law."  By  Canon  Malcolm 
MacColl.    London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

CANON  MacCOLL  is  an  acute  and  distinguished 
combatant  in  many  fields.  He  sustains  his  high 
reputation  in  the  substantial  volume  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  formidable  mass  of  polemical  literature 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  "  Crisis  in  the  Church." 
We  desire  to  state  at  once  and  plainly  the  value  we 
attach  to  this  book.  It  is  timely,  learned,  extremely 
interesting,  and — considering  the  circumstances  of  its 
composition — remarkably  moderate.  It  has,  we  are 
informed,  already  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in 
political  circles  :  we  think  it  is  competent  to  do  much 
good,  to  clear  away  many  delusions,  and  facilitate  a 
juster  and  wiser  discussion  of  Church  questions.  We 
state  this  at  the  outset  in  order  to  leave  ourselves  free, 
without  risk  of  misconception,  to  call  attention  to  points 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  join  issue  with 
the  author. 

The  title  of  the  book  hardly  indicates  its  character. 
"  The  Reformation  Settlement  examined  in  the  Light 
of  History  and  Law"  suggests  a  consecutive  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  process,  protracted  over  130 
years  (1529-1662);  and  proceeding  in  the  spheres  of  law, 
politics,  ceremonial,  and  theology,  which  we  conveni- 
ently describe  as  the  Reformation,  and  which  did  result 
in  the  creation  of  the  Church  of  England  as  ivc  know 
il.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  the  plan  followed  by 
Canon  MacColl.  He  is  evidently  concerned  mainly 
with  the  questions  which  have  loomed  largest  in  the  fog 
of  recent  controversy  :  he  is  disdainful  of  order  and 
arrangement  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  arrest  the 
interest  of  a  public  pre-occupied  with  certain  matters, 
some  of  which  have  hut  a  slight  connexion  with  "  the 
Reformation  Settlement."  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
chapters  have  a  faint  relation  to  either  law  or  history. 


Suggestive  and  valuable,  indeed,  these  chapters  are, 
but  they  interrupt  the  constitutional  argument,  and 
make  it  a  difficult  task  to  appraise  the  considerations 
which  bear  on  the  real  subject  under  discussion.  The 
interest  and  usefulness  of  the  book  are  largely- 
increased  by  an  excusable  contempt  of  that  arrange- 
ment of  materials  and  relevancy  of  comment 
which  Canon  MacColl  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  historical  composi- 
tion. We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  chapters  on 
those  vexed  questions — Sacerdotalism,  Auricular  Con- 
fession and  the  Intermediate  State.  The  author  is  not 
unconscious  of  the  formidable  risks  which  are  associated 
necessarily  with  the  Confessional,  but  he  has  a  wide 
knowledge  of  history  and  a  large  and  various  acquaint- 
ance with  human  life,  and  these  have  taught  him  that 
there  are  deeper  and  more  respectable  roots  of  that 
ancient  and  universal  institution  than  the  craft,  or 
ambition,  or  depravity  of  an  ecclesiastical  caste.  He 
does  not  perhaps,  in  his  just  and  natural  indignation  at 
Protestant  brutality,  allow  enough  for  the  real  dangers 
of  exaggeration  involved  in  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fession. It  is  true  that  high-minded  clergymen  will 
shrink  from  a  ministry  so  humbling,  so  perilous,  and 
so  profoundly  sad  ;  but  does  he  sufficiently  remember 
that  the  same  motives  which  will  induce  such  clergymen 
to  overcome  their  reluctance  will  continually  operate  as 
incitements  to  press  and  magnify  the  virtue  and  obliga- 
tion of  confession  ?  We  have  noticed  in  many  cases 
the  working  of  this  tendency  towards  exaggeration  : 
and  there  is  always  this  formidable  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with,  that  the  standing  model  of  the  Confessional,  as 
well  in  its  principles  as  in  its  practice,  is  the  Roman, 
and  that  is  a  compulsory  system.  This  greatly  in- 
creases the  strength  of  Canon  MacColI's  argument  for 
official  regulation  of  the  Confessional  in  the  English 
Church.  We  emphatically  endorse  his  protest  against 
the  existing  situation.  "Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
purity  and  discretion  of  our  clergy  that  no  scandal  has 
arisen  from  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  check  upon, 
the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced  curate  except  his 
own  sense  of  what  is  right.  By  the  common  law  of 
the  Church,  recognised  in  our  Prayer  Book,  every 
incumbent  is  entitled  to  hear  the  confessions  of  those 
who  come  to  him.  But  no  other  priest  has  a  right  to> 
hear  confessions  without  the  bishop's  license.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  recognise  facts  and  regularise  what 
the  Church  permits  ?  Voluntary  confessions  cannot  be 
prevented,  but  they  may  be  and  ought  to  be  put  under 
proper  restrictions,  so  that  all  danger  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum." 

We  cannot  go  with  Canon  MacColl  in  his  version  of 
the  Reformation.    He  seems  dangerously  to  underesti- 
mate the  gravity  of  the  change  involved  in  the  final 
breach  with  the  Papacy.    It  is  only  part  of  the  truth, 
and  not  the  most  important  part,  that  the  Reformation 
was  "  a  struggle  between  the  Crown  of  England  and 
the  Tiara  of  Rome."    In  external  aspect  the  political 
revolt  may  at  the  time  have  obscured  the  moral  and 
theological  ;  but  the  latter  were  bound  up  in  the  former 
and  gave  it  strength  and  permanence.    Canon  MacColl 
still  holds  to  the  theory  of  English  Church  History  which 
was  developed  by  the  Caroline  apologists,  popularised 
by  the  Tractarians,  sanctioned  (in  some  measure)  by  the 
great  authority  of  Bishop  Stubbs  ;  but  that  theory  can- 
not be  maintained.    Professor  Maitland  has  destroyed 
it  in  the  sphere  of  constitutional  law  ;  ever)-  step  in  iIk 
advance  of  historical  knowledge  confirms  his  position. 
According  to  mediaeval  ideas  obedience  to  the  Papacy 
was  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  orthodox  Christianity  ; 
those  ideas,  it  may  be  argued,  were  mistaken,  and 
therefore  breach  with  the  Papacy  does  not  involve  the 
fatal  consequences  of  schism  and  heresy  ;  that  is  the 
necessary  assumption  of  a  Reformed  Church.     It  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  the  legitimacy  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  basis  of  mediawal  doctrine  or  practice.  The 
Reformers  were  far  from  adventuring  that  defence  of 
their    proceedings.     They    denounced    the    Pope  as 
"Antichrist"  and  the  Mass  as  "  idolatry."  Canon 
MacColl,  in  common  with  most  1  Ugh  Churchmen,  seems 
to  attribute  too  great  an  importance  to  the  Caroline 
divines.    They  are  not  the  sole,  we  doubt  if  they  are  the 
most  authoritative,  exponents  of  the  Reformation.  No 
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doubt  their  learning,  their  attractive  personal  character, 
their  pathetic  fortunes  commend  them  to  the  admiration 
of  posterity  ;  their  theory  of  the  Church  was  digni- 
fied, coherent,  in  a  sense  historical,  always  sus- 
tained by  learning  and  expounded  by  rare  eloquence  ; 
it  is  natural  to  take  them  for  what  they  claim  to  be, 
the  true  representatives  of  the  English  Reformation  : 
but  in  truth  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  came 
on  the  scene  when  the  great  issues  of  the  Reformation 
had  been  decided,  when  the  decision  had  passed  into 
the  assumptions  of  English  thought.  They  inherited 
the  fruits  of  victory  over  that  "  politico-religious  polity  " 
which  Canon  MacCoIl  trenchantly  describes  as  "  the 
most  marvellous  creation  of  human  craft  and  literary 
forgeries  that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  The  heroes  of 
that  victory  were  the  Puritans.  They  were  narrow, 
fanatical,  unreasonably  prejudiced  :  it  is  difficult  to  read 
with  patience  their  protests  against  vestments,  and 
their  coarsely  violent  denunciations  of  Bishops  and 
liturgy  :  but  revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water. 
The  Puritan  instinct  was  just.  In  order  to  be  permanent 
the  English  Reformation  could  not  be  limited,  as 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  laboured  to  limit  it,  to  the 
sphere  of  politics  ;  it  had  to  run  its  course  in  the  spheres 
of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Canon  MacColl  is  unjust  to 
the  Puritans.  Their  virtues  were  their  own  :  their 
vices  were  largely  inherited.  He  gives  the  impression 
that  the  hideous  confusion  and  immorality  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  the  fruits  of  Puritan 
fanaticism  :  but  surely  the  contemporary  accounts  do 
not  justify  this.  It  was  no  doubt  the  case  that  the 
general  breaking-up  of  the  mediaeval  system,  the  sudden 
cessation  of  coercive  moral  discipline  over  great  sections 
of  the  people,  to  which  no  other  discipline  was  intel- 
ligible, the  violent  contempt  poured  upon  the  venerable 
objects  of  popular  respect,  the  dissolution  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  religious  foundations  with  many  circum- 
stances of  brutality,  the  bewildering  alterations  in  wor- 
ship and  creed,  tended  to  shake  the  foundations  of  public 
morality  and  in  many  individuals  created  a  revolting 
combination  of  sensuality  and  religious  zeal.  The 
Puritans  themselves  bewailed  and  condemned  their 
hypocritical  allies,  and  it  is  not  just  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  scandals  which  they  lamented  and  denounced. 
"  Amongst  their  ranks" — observes  that  model  of  judi- 
cial historians,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner—"  were  to  be  found 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  and  ablest  preachers  in 
England."  Burleigh  and,  later,  Bacon  urged  their 
claims  to  considerations  specifically  on  the  score  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence.  They  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  generation  which  overthrew  Church  and 
Crown  in  the  next  age,  and  which  certainly  was  not 
lacking  in  robust  moral  character. 

Canon  MacColl's  lengthy  discussion  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric  does  not  altogether  satisfy  us.  He  wholly  fails 
to  explain  why  the  Canons  of  1604  tacitly  ignore  the 
requirements  of  the  Rubric,  which  on  his  showing  were 
universally  understood  and  very  generally  obeyed  :  and 
he  does  nothing  to  remove  the  difficulty  involved  in  his 
theory  that  the  Restoration  divines  reinstated  the 
Elizabethan  Rubric  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
enforcing  it.  The  Judicial  Committee  does  not  cut  a 
creditable  figure  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  but  no  fair- 
minded  person  can  read  Lord  Selborne's  account  of 
the  decision  in  the  Folkestone  case  and  doubt  either 
that  it  was  given  honestly,  or  that  it  had  very  strong 
justifications.  Many  of  the  extracts  from  Puritan 
writers  adduced  by  Canon  MacColl  to  show  that  the 
vestments  were  generally  worn  do  not  seem  very  con- 
vincing. The  surplice  was  just  as  abhorrent  to  the 
thoroughgoing  Puritan  as  the  chasuble  or  the  cope, 
and  probably  seemed  to  him  just  as  superstitious  and 
eloquent  of  sacerdotalism.  He  denounced  all  vest- 
ments indiscriminately,  and  his  language  must  not  be 
taken  too  accurately.  Certainly  their  Lordships  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  said  nothing  but  the  truth  when 
they  observed  that  "for  nearly  two  centuries  succeed- 
ing 1662,  the  public  and  official  acts  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  other  persons,  were 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  Rubric  of 
1662  had  made  any  change  in  the  law."  And  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Canons  of  1604  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  law. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  notice  the  vigorous 


and  incisive  letter  with  which  the  book  is  prefaced. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  appreciate  with  amused  surprise 
the  tribute  paid  to  his  sincerity  at  the  expense  of  his 
knowledge,  his  prudence,  and  his  fair  play.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  on  "  Anglican  and  Roman  Orders  " 
and  "  The  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican  :  a  Chapter  of  Secret 
History,"  have  but  an  indirect  connexion  with  the  thesis 
of  the  book,  but  in  themselves  are  both  valuable  and 
interesting.  Canon  MacColl  does  well  to  recall  to  the 
public  mind  the  character  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ;  for  among  the 
consequences  of  domestic  controversy  not  the  least 
probable  or  the  least  pernicious  is  the  unreasoning 
disgust  with  their  own  communion  which  it  breeds  in 
the  minds  of  devout  Anglicans.  Such  disgust  is  the 
best  condition  in  the  world  for  the  projects  of  the 
Roman  proselytiser. 


"ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR." 

"  The  Solitary  Summer."  By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden."  London  :  Macmillan. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1899. 

WE  have  seldom  read  more  pleasant  and  creditable 
specimens  of  characteristic  feminine  writing  of 
the  day  than  "Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden" 
and  "The  Solitary  Summer."  For  convenience' sake 
we  will  speak  of  the  author  as  Elizabeth,  for  (unless 
she  be  unreasonably  deceptive)  she  has  evidently  made 
us  a  present,  in  these  two  charming  volumes,  of  her 
own  intimate  and  complete  records  of  experiences  and 
sensations,  which,  though  not  of  unusual  interest,  are 
treated  with  an  unusually  sure  touch  and  graceful 
technique. 

Constrained  by  love  for  her  garden,  Elizabeth  is 
impelled  to  write  about  it,  and  fortunately  finds  herself 
possessed  of  an  adequate  mode  of  expression.  We 
cannot  concede  to  her  writing  that  somewhat  indefinite 
and  rare  quality,  style  ;  her  manner  is  lacking  in 
distinction  and  her  phrases  in  polish,  and  the  material 
is  put  together  in  too  rambling  a  fashion  to  satisfy 
one's  sense  of  proportion.  When  her  diction  is  most 
easy,  flowing  and  natural,  one  is  conscious  that  it  is 
the  ease  of  difficulties  avoided  not  overcome,  and  that 
the  pleasant  rivulet  has  many  shallows,  and  is  often 
perilously  near  running  dry.  Though  Elizabeth  has 
not  yet  attained  to  style,  she  has  nevertheless  too  much 
intelligence  to  be  given  over  to  the  mere  stylishness 
affected  by  many  of  her  fellow-writers,  the  sacrifice  of 
sense  to  arrangement,  those  amazing  word-posturings 
which  have  hardly  made  their  superficial  appeal  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear  before  the  sentence  is  rejected  of  the  under- 
standing. True  she  has  the  weakness  of  the  day  for  sur- 
prises, little  ingenuities  of  expression,  unexpected  effects 
designed  to  make  the  reader  pause  and  speculate  ;  but 
she  is  truthful  and  sincere  within  her  limits  and  never 
descends  to  mere  juggling.  Having  an  alert  and 
observant  intelligence  she  has  plenty  to  say  about  many 
subjects  and  says  it  with  a  cheerful  agreeable  discursive- 
ness, salted  with  humour,  and  contained  by  good  sense, 
on  a  pleasant  level  of  readableness.  A  little  above  this 
level  is  her  description  of  a  small  hour  in  June,  spent  in 
the  garden,  between  darkness  and  sunrise.  The 
following  condensed  quotations  do  not  unfortunately 
give  a  just  effect  of  the  whole.  "  Yesterday  morning  I 
got  up  at  3  o'clock  .  .  .  and  passed  out  into  a 
wonderful  unknown  world.  I  stood  motionless  on  the 
steps,  frightened  by  the  awful  purity  of  nature  when  all 
the  sin  and  ugliness  is  shut  up  and  asleep  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  beauty  left.  It  was  quite  light,  yet  a 
bright  moon  hung  in  the  cloudless  grey-blue  sky,  the 
flowers  were  all  awake  saturating  the  air  with  scent, 
and  a  nightingale  sat  on  a  hornbeam  quite  close  to  me, 
in  loud  raptures  at  the  coming  of  the  sun.  ...  I  went 
down  the  path,  brushing  the  rockets  drowsy  with  dew, 
the  larkspurs  rearing  their  spikes  of  heavenly  blue 
against  the  sky,  and  huge  poppies  like  splashes  of  blood 
amongst  the  greys  and  blues  and  faint  pearly  whites  of 
the  innocent  new-born  day.  .  .  .  There  were  no  clouds, 
and  presently  while  I  watched  the  sun  came  up  quickly 
out  of  the  rye,  a  great,  bare,  red  ball,  and  the  grey  of 
the  field  turned  yellow,  and  long  shadows  lay  upon  the 
grass  and  the  wet  flowers  flashed  out  diamonds."  She 
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appreciates  some  part  at  any  rate  of  the  mystery  of  the 
waiting  world  when  the  day  is  at  hand — when  the 
heavy  feverish  silence  of  the  thick  night  full  of  black 
fears  and  guilty  secrets,  of  awakened  anguish  and 
despairing  stupor  gives  place  to  the  peace  and  stillness 
of  expectancy  brought  by  the  first  envoy  of  the  sun  on 
a  pale  shaft  of  light.  Elizabeth's  garden  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  more  attractive  than  a  flower  show  ;  it  was 
a  mere  nursery  of  unwilling  froward  plants,  delightful 
in  scent  and  colour  ;  we  should  prefer  a  formal  plea- 
saunce  with  terraces,  colonnades  of  arching  rose-trees, 
pedestals  and  balustrades,  fantastic  trees,  and  peacocks, 
as  a  setting  for  a  woman  of  taste. 

Left  to  herself  Elizabeth  would  spend  all  her  days  in 
her  garden  and  she  takes  immense  credit  to  herself  for 
her  preference.  She  could  be  content,  so  she  says,  with 
a  pot  of  geraniums,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  book.  She 
has  by  the  way  a  delightful  house,  an  indulgent 
husband,  three  nice  children,  a  carriage  and  other 
luxuries,  but  all  these  play  a  small  part  in  her  life  com- 
pared with  her  "sweet  sly  pansies,"  "gay  tulips," 
"breathless  white  lilies"  and  the  "jolly  dandelions" 
whom  she  has  saved  from  the  gardener  "  and  who 
dig  each  other  in  their  little  ribs  and  whisper  '  Here 
comes  Elizabeth  ;  she's  a  good  sort,  ain't  she  ?  '  "  Like 
most  lovers  of  nature  she  is  proud  of  her  simple  tastes, 
and  while  indulging  her  sensuous  passion  for  flowers 
and  revelling  like  any  healthy  animal  in  the  delights  of 
fresh  air  and  the  contact  of  the  soft  grass  and  the  fresh- 
smelling  earth,  in  the  intoxication  of  sweet  scents  and 
sounds  and  colours,  she  looks  around  for  admiration, 
and  casts  contemptuous  glances  over  her  garden  wall 
at  the  insensate  world  around.  In  converse  with  her 
neighbours  she  is  forced  to  be  silent  lest  her  ecstasies  be 
received  with  stony  disapproval  and  misapprehension. 
She  takes  her  consolation  in  loud  thanksgiving  that 
she  is  not  as  other  women  are,  for  she  has  also  (as  she  is 
careful  to  inform  us)  a  pretty  taste  in  books,  whereas 
the  German  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  only  care  for 
hats  and  eating.  There  are  some  amusing  sketches  of 
the  people  who  disturb  the  peace  of  her  summer,  the 
little  humble  patronised  Lutheran  parson,  the  beautiful 
shining  but  tiresome  officers  who  are  quartered  on  them 
in  September-for  "  a  fortnight  of  horror,"  the  cost  of 
whose  keep  has  been  carefully  under-estimated  by  the 
Government  ;  and  the  poor,  stolid,  immoral  villagers 
whom  an  intermittent  philanthropy  sends  her  forth  to 
visit  when  her  garden  is  less  pleasant  than  usual. 


SAUL  AMONG  THE  PROPHETS. 

"  Hawaii  Nei."  By  Mabel  Clare  Craft.  San  Francisco  : 

Doxey.  1899. 
TT  OWEVER  much  we  may  wonder  at  the  energy 
■*-  J-  and  enterprise  of  Americans,  we  do  not  look  to 
them  for  much  altruism  or  disinterested  sentiment.  Ac- 
cordingly a  generously  sympathetic  appreciation  of  affairs 
at  Hawaii  comes  as  a  peculiarly  welcome  surprise  from 
San  Francisco,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  any 
endorsement  of  our  own  views  cannot  be  due  to  national 
prejudices.  Indeed  Mrs.  Craft  has  evidently  experienced 
a  struggle  in  bringing  herself  to  expose  the  short- 
comings of  her  countrymen,  and  much  credit  must  be 
accorded  to  the  courage  as  well  as  to  the  political 
perspicacity  and  sense  of  right  which  have  prompted  so 
significant  and  useful  a  book. 

Before  recent  events,  Hawaii  was  "a  perfect  feudal 
State,"  where  everyone  was  happy  and  contented  and 
where  progress,  if  slow,  was  sure  and  suitable  to  local 
needs.  But  the  simple  well-being  of  the  islands  under 
a  benevolent  and  popular  native  despotism  did  not 
satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  traders  or  the  ideals  of 
the  missionaries.  "The  men  who  went  to  Hawaii  to 
teach  the  native  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  began 
by  being  Hie  power  behind  the  throne,"  and  ended 
as  power  in  front  of  it.  "To  their  cross-eyed  mental 
vision  all  pleasure  was  unholy  .  .  .  Everywhere  the 
most  determined  effort  was  made  to  graft  the  civilisa- 
tion of  New  England  upon  this  land  of  the  banana  and 
the  coco-palm.  .  .  .  Surf-bathing  was  no  part  of  the 
New  England  curriculum,  and  bathing  an  naturel  was 
wicked.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with  the  missionary  plan  here, 
as  in  most  places,  was  that  it  purposed  to  establish  out 


of  hand  a  scheme  of  civilisation  for  which  the  islanders 
were  all  unprepared.  It  was  as  if  England  had  skipped 
from  John  to  Victoria.  The  result  was  that  the  islanders 
were  plunged  into  the  swift,  unaccustomed  current,  and 
speedily  ingulfed.  The  natives  died  in  shoals.  ...  As 
fast  as  they  were  ready,  they  passed  on  to  the  better 
and  more  kindly  world  for  which  they  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  no  one  stopped  to  consider  whether  it  was. 
better  to  be  a  live  savage  than  a  dead  Christian.  As 
the  native  population  grew  less  and  less,  the  only 
recognition  of  the  fact  was  a  pious  whisper  that  God's 
will  should  be  done."  The  first  thing  to  shock  the  mis- 
sionaries was  that,  but  for  an  ample  skirt  made  of  ! 
vegetable  fibres,  "  rustling  like  the  cast-off  skins  of  ten 
thousand  serpents,"  or  a  mantle  of  canary-skins,  the 
native  went  about  unclothed.  So  they,  "or  their 
relatives  and  friends  from  New  England,  opened  stores  " 
and  sold  him  hideous,  shapeless  garments,  such  as  the 
practical  minds  of  Dorcas  societies  could  alone  conceive. 
And  money  was  lent  him  on  the  security  of  his  holding, 
with  the  result  that,  after  a  childlike  expenditure  of  the 
unexpected  windfall  upon  simple  festivities,  he  soon 
found  to  his  amazement  that  his  property  was  no  longer 
his,  that  his  means  of  livelihood  were  gone.  "The 
morals  of  the  Court  were  also  objected  to,  but  it  was  the 
sensitive  pocket  rather  than  the  sensitive  conscience 
that  was  touched." 

After  killing  the  careless  gaiety  of  the  simple  people 
and  appropriating  their  land,  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  their  independence.  "  There  followed  the  most 
unrepublican  of  republics — not  even  excepting  Mexico. 
This  was  not  an  enlightened  despotism,  nor  a  dictator-  j 
ship,  but  an  oligarchy — -a  government  which  at  its  best  1 
never  represented  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands."  Before  anyone  could  vote, 
he  had  to  take  an  oath  not  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  old  independence,  and  even  then  all  but  the  very 
wealthiest  were  excluded  from  the  suffrage.  "  Only 
the  families  of  the  chiefs,  and  not  all  of  them,  had  money 
enough  to  escape  the  sweeping  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  for  them  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  new  govern- 
ment was  out  of  the  question."  Accordingly  the  republic 
was  always  detested  as  "the  creation  of  a  band  of 
usurpers,"  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  "  were  peculiarly  j 
stirred  by  the  culmination  of  an  injustice  that  amounted 
to  crime.  The  looting  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  by  a 
few  Americans  was  not  an  exploit  over  which  any 
American  need  thrill  with  pride." 

While  this  oligarchy  of  adventurers  endured,  there 
always  remained  a  lingering  hope  that  some  day  right 
might  prevail,  but  the  American  annexation  effected  a 
final  settlement  and  immersed  the  islands  in  chronic 
despair.  Mrs.  Craft  describes  the  scene  with  forcible 
pathos.  The  American  officials  had  attempted  an  in- 
augural ceremony  after  their  lights,  but  they  appeared 
to  be  terribly  ashamed  of  themselves,  while  the 
Hawaiians,  though  they  love  music  and  colour  and 
crowds,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  or  slunk 
through  back  streets  with  royal  emblems  on  their  hats. 
All  present  felt  the  tension  of  an  execution,  and  "  few 
Americans  had  the  heart  to  gloat  over  this  sorry 
triumph."  "Hawaii  Ponoi"  was  played  for  the  last 
time  as  a  national  anthem,  charging  the  atmosphere 
with  misery  ;  "  the  brass  had  a  lump  in  its  throat  and 
the  drums  a  sob.  Even  the  leader's  baton  was  moving 
through  a  mist  of  tears  ;  for  he  had  written  the  music 
years  before,  and  the  memory  of  the  times  when  he  had 
played  it  rushed  over  him  with  irresistible  force." 

Then  came  the  distressing  formality  of  weeding  out 
from  the  National  Guard  all  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  order.  "There  was  a 
moment  of  suspense  as  the  men  were  given  an  instant 
to  decide  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  was  like  that 
moment  of  deadly  delay  before  the  altar  when  one  is 
allowed  to  speak  or  else  for  ever  after  hold  his  peace.  A 
corporal's  guard  sturdily  remained  covered  and  did  not 
raise  a  hand,  a  proceeding  requiring  moral  courage  of  the 
highest  order.  Afterwards  came  the  humiliating  order 
to  step  from  the  ranks  and  surrender  their  arms    and  all 

because  they  were  true  to  the  flag  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hole  said  that  the  Hawaiian  Hag  had  gone  down 
in  '  honourable  surrender,'  and  the  soldiers  hung  their 
heads  as  though  no  surrender  was  ever  honourable." 
We  have  quoted  so  much  from  Mrs.  Craft's  book, 
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because  her  evidence,  as  an  unbiassed  American,  seems 
to  us  of  superlative  value.  We  only  regret  that  space 
forbids  extensive  quotation  from  her  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  Hawaiian  life,  habits,  scenery  and  folklore,  for 
her  quick  nervous  touches  and  appreciation  of  the 
emphasis  of  contrast  confer  a  dramatic  and  impressive 
eloquence  upon  her  writing.  Even  when  dealing  with 
such  comparatively  trivial  matters  as  sorcerers,  divers 
and  mummies,  she  is  always  interesting  and  often 
affecting.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  find 
many  readers  in  this  country,  and  that  due  stress  may 
be  laid  upon  the  methods  of  American  colonial  adminis- 
tration which  she  unveils.  The  system  of  slavery 
which  it  fosters  in  Hawaii  is,  for  instance,  of  the  utmost 
significance.  Labourers  are  imported  from  China, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere,  nominally  by  free  contract,  but 
often  by  force  or  trickery ;  the  conditions  of  their 
importation  recall  the  ghastly  cruelty  of  the  old  black- 
birding  days  ;  and  they  are  kept  to  their  servitude  by  a 
fugitive  slave  law  which  even  compares  unfavourably 
with  that  enforced  in  the  Southern  States  before  the  war. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  treated  exactly  like  convicts, 
except  that  a  pittance  was  doled  out  to  them  as  a  sorry 
safeguard  of  appearances,  and  there  are  still  in  the 
island  "whole  villages  of  fugitive  labourers,  hidden  in 
inaccessible  places  in  the  mountains."  "They  are 
herded  like  animals  in  a  pasture,"  men  and  women  to- 
gether. "On  some  plantations  regarded  as  models, 
white  lunas  (overseers)  drive  the  labourers  to  the  field 
with  blacksnakes,  and  labourers  have  been  kicked  to 
death  in  some  sugar-fields."  The  lunas  are  often  brutal 
tyrants,  and  they  have  "almost  absolute  power  over 
their  gangs  of  men,  and,  worse  still,  over  the  women 
too."  On  one  plantation  the  clocks  were  manipulated 
so  as  to  extort  twelve  hours  of  work  instead  of  ten. 

"  '  When  a  row  starts,'  a  courteous  superintendent 
explained,  '  my  men  rush  in  with  clubs  and  we  do  'em 
up.'  'And  is  anybody  killed?  '  I  inquired.  'Well,  no,' 
he  laughed,  '  but  sometimes  they  come  pretty  near  it.' 
'  And  the  punishment?'  'Oh,  well,'  he  replied  with  a 
shrug,  '  there  are  different  things.  There  are  the 
clubs.  Sometimes  we  beat  'em,  and  sometimes  we 
chain  'em  to  those  pipes  you  see  there  and  warm  'em  up 
with  electricity.'  "  These  and  other  passages  deserve 
to  be  read,  marked,  learned  and  inwardly  digested  by 
those  thoughtless  sentimentalists  who  are  all  for  offer- 
ing "  the  white  man's  burthen  "  to  our  gentle  relations 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

"The  British  West  Indies  and  the  Sugar  Industry." 
By  J.  W.  Root.    Liverpool.  1899. 

'""THIS  timely  book  will  lend  new  force  to  the  demand 
J-  advanced  this  week  at  the  London  and  Glasgow 
Chambers  of  Commerce  meetings  thatstepsshouldimme- 
diately  be  taken  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
bounties.  It  is  a  very  melancholy  book,  and  cannot  be  re- 
commended to  the  consumption  of  readers  who  wish  to 
confine  their  Imperialistic  studies  to  the  bright  side  of 
Imperialism  ;  but  the  facts  and  considerations  adduced 
,  in  this  little  volume  should  be  carefully  conned  by 
every  thinking  citizen  of  the  Empire,  who  wishes  to 
look  the  Imperial  destiny  and  Imperial  responsibilities 
!  squarely  in  the  face.  For  years  past  the  sugar 
j  problem  has  been  with  us.  The  West  Indian  story 
■  is  an  old  one,  and  begins  properly  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century, 
1  when  the  West  Indian  planters  were  bought  out  by 
the  British  Government  at  an  inadequate  price,  and 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  that  same  Government 
took  away  from  the  West  Indies  the  protection 
which  their  produce  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  English 
markets,  and  admitted  the  slave-grown  produce  of 
foreign  countries  on  the  same  terms  as  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  had  no  longer  the  aid  of  slave 
labour.  But  though  this  was  a  hard  blow  at  the 
colonies,  the  West  Indians  managed  to  survive  it,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  respectable  fortunes,  in  some  cases, 
and  the  fair  returns  on  capital,  in  most  cases,  which 
were  made  in  the  West  Indies  for  at  least  a  generation 
after  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  when  the 
European  bounty  system  began  to  flourish  in  its  present 


rank  luxuriance  that  the  problem  became  acute,  and 
that  the  great  refining  industries  of  this  country  and  the 
fertile  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  began  simultane- 
ously to  be  attacked.  The  first  efforts  to  remedy  the 
evil  had  regard  more  to  the  alarming  condition  into 
which  the  British  refining  industries  were  falling,  but 
now  attention  is  being  concentrated  rather  on  the  piti- 
ful state  of  the  West  Indies.  The  home  refineries  have 
gone  under  in  the  struggle  ;  but  England  is  a  rich 
country  and  has  many  manufactures,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  business  are  not  so 
palpable,  regarding;  the  national  industry  as  a  whole  ; 
but  in  the  West  Indies  sugar  is  the  one  staple  industry, 
and  when  that  is  ruined,  as  it  is  fast  being  ruined,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  problem  of 
bankrupt  colonies  and  overwhelming  disaster. 

Mr.  Root's  little  book,  though  it  does  not  contain 
much  original  matter,  being  largely  a  precis  of  the 
Royal  Commission's  report  and  evidence,  is  neverthe- 
less a  useful  contribution  to  the  discussion.  The  lead- 
ing facts  are  marshalled  with  care,  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  present  the  case  in  convenient 
form  for  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  and  the  in- 
dustry to  wade  through  portentous  Blue  Books.  And 
the  book  has  another  value.  The  writer  is  such  a 
firm  free-trader  that  he  will  not  even  listen  to  schemes 
of  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  he  has 
written  a  book  in  denunciation  of  tariffs.  Yet  even 
he,  though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  to  struggle  hard 
with  deep-rooted  prejudice,  has  become  converted  to 
the  doctrine  of  Countervailing  Duties.  He  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  logic  of  facts.  He  compares  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  with  the  West  African  Colonies.  Our 
exports  in  1897  to  the  British  West  Indies  were  worth 
3j  millions,  our  exports  to  the  West  African  Colonies 
(excluding  Nigeria)  were  worth  not  much  more  than 
i\  million  :  "  Yet  while  we  are  prepared  to  spend  blood 
and  treasure  on  the  one,  any  sacrifice  is  unpalatable 
in  the  interests  of  the  other.  Possibly  we  might  set 
a  higher  value  on  our  West  Indian  possessions  were 
France  knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hinterland, 
or  the  German  Kaiser  threatening  them  with  the 
mailed  fist  of  his  younger  brother."  But  France  is 
knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hinterland,  and  Germany 
is  threatening  them  with  a  mailed  fist ;  for  the  blows 
and  the  threats  are  none  the  less  real  and  none  the  less 
formidable  because  those  who  deliver  them  come  in 
bagman's  guise  instead  of  as  soldiers.  This  is  the  point 
which  must  be  driven  home  to  the  mind  of  the  British 
electorate.  Commercial  warfare  is  just  as  much  war- 
fare as  military  warfare  ;  the  one  destroys  property 
fully  as  much  as  the  other,  and  even  takes  sometimes 
its  tale  of  human  victims  :  a  bounty,  used  as  the  Euro- 
pean States  are  using  their  sugar  bounties,  is  as  deadly 
a  weapon  of  offence  as  an  ironclad  or  a  Maxim  gun.  Are 
we  going  to  scheme  and  strive  after  new  possessions,  and 
let  those  we  have  fall  from  us  ?  It  is  not  altogether  a 
fanciful  danger  :  our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  very 
loyal  ;  but  their  loyalty  is  being  stained  to  breaking 
point,  and  longing  eyes  are  beginning  to  be  cast  towards 
the  Power  which  has  seized,  and  is  going  to  protect  and 
develop,  the  sugar  industries  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Mr.  Root  received  a  letter  from  an  English  merchant  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  which  he  extracts  a  pregnant 
sentence,  which  cannot  be  read  too  widely.  "  If  we  are 
such  a  complex  problem  to  England,  let  us  go  over  to 
the  United  States  ;  we  belong  to  the  new  continent 
geographically,  to  a  great  extent  commercially,  and  it 
would  be  our  salvation  to  belong  to  it  politically."  To 
this  is  our  superstitious  clinging  in  economic  matters 
to  the  faded  Cobdenite  heresy  bringing  us. 


BREEDING  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

"The  Penycuik  Experiments."  By  J.  C.  Ewart,  M.D., 
F.R.S.    London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1899. 

"The  Principles  of  Bacteriology."  By  Dr.  F.  Hueppe. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Jordan.  Chicago  :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1899. 

THE  phenomena  of  breeding  present  a  number  of 
problems  of  great  importance  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  of  practical  difficulty  for  the  breeder. 
Upon  these  problems  there  is  in  existence  a  vast  bulk 
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of  vague  belief,  the  unsifted  opinion  of  practical  men, 
and  an  equally  large  body  of  theoretical  dicta,  the 
a  priori  conclusions  of  theorists.  So  far  as  they  are  of 
practical  utility  these  collections  of  supposed  facts  may 
be  compared  to  systems  for  roulette.  Two  kinds  of 
opinions  support  systems.  The  lucky  player  is  almost 
certain  that  his  success  came  from  the  elaborate  atten- 
tion with  which  he  placed  his  stakes,  and  he  attributes 
the  fortunate  result  of  chance  to  his  own  reasoned 
acumen.  The  theoretical  player  has  worked  out  his 
infallible  system  on  paper,  making  full  use  of  the 
highest  mathematics,  but  he  has  riot  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  theories  to  the  actual  proof.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  breeding,  opinions  on 
which  are  very  much  in  the  state  just  described,  is 
known  as  telegony.  The  majority  of  breeders  are  con- 
vinced that  if  a  well-bred  female  bear  progeny  to  a  sire 
of  a  different  breed,  her  subsequent  progeny  to  a  sire 
of  her  own  quality  may  display  traces  of  the  former 
sire.  The  majority  of  theoretical  naturalists  doubt  if 
such  an  effect  actually  exists,  and  refer  any  apparent 
examples  to  what  is  called  reversion,  the  appearance  in 
children  of  characters  displayed  in  some  very  remote 
ancestor.  The  historical  case  of  what  is  meant  by 
telegony  is  that  of  Lord  Morton's  mare,  which  after 
having  produced  a  hybrid  foal  to  a  quagga  produced 
foals  to  an  ordinary  stallion,  with  well-marked  stripes. 
The  telegonic  explanation  was  that  the  mare  had  been 
permanently  "infected"  so  that  all  her  colts  were 
likely  to  show  zebra  traces  ;  the  theoretical  explanation 
is  that  the  common  ancestors  of  all  horse-like  creatures 
were  striped  and  that  this  particular  case  was  only 
an  instance  of  reversion  and  bore  no  relation  to  the 
quagga  crossing. 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  been  putting  these  pro- 
blems to  the  test  by  conducting  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  controlling  the  practical  results  by  the  trained 
intelligence  of  a  scientific  observer.  He  has  made 
crosses  on  a  large  scale  with  horses,  asses  and  zebras, 
with  fancy  breeds  of  pigeons  and  rabbits,  and  with 
various  other  animals.  This  volume  is  the  careful 
record  of  the  results  as  yet  obtained.  Perhaps  nothing 
better  could  be  said  for  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is 
being  done  than  that  the  Professor  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  announce  definite  conclusions.  He  has  collected  a 
number  of  facts  of  first-rate  importance  and  he  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  problems  are  far  too 
intricate  for  rapid  solution.  This  volume  marks  a  per- 
manent advance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  put  an  end  to 
all  vague  theorising  or  reckless  assertion  of  empirical 
conclusions.  We  have  now  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
series  of  observations  and  if  Professor  Ewart  and  others 
whom  his  example  may  stimulate  continue  the  work, 
definite  conclusions  may  ultimately  be  reached.  For 
the  present  we  cannot  do  more  than  congratulate  the 
experimenter  on  the  method  he  is  pursuing  and  on  the 
remarkable  success  he  has  attained  in  the  extremely 
difficult  task  of  obtaining  and  successfully  rearing 
hybrids  between  zebras,  asses  and  horses. 

Dr.  Hueppe's  little  volume  on  bacteriology  is  ex- 
tremely well  done.  From  being  a  mere  empirical  series 
of  descriptions  of  the  natural  history  of  various  forms 
of  microbes  bacteriology  is  changing  to  a  con- 
sistent science  in  which  general  laws  are  beginning  to 
become  visible  and  deductions  to  be  possible.  The 
author  shows  that  the  original  view  as  to  the  specific 
distinctness  of  form  must  be  abandoned.  Some 
microbes  are  almost  indefinitely  polymorphic,  appear- 
ing in  totally  different  shapes  according  to  their 
environment  and  most  microbes  vary  to  a  certain 
extent.  On  the  other  hand  the  later  views  as  to  the 
absolute  uselessness  of  form  in  classification  have 
equally  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  modern  attempts  at 
a  natural  classification  the  most  important  characters 
to  use  are  first  the  characteristic  form  under  conditions 
favourable  to  vegetative  growth  and  second  the  mode 
of  spore  formation.  The  physiological  questions  con- 
nected with  bacteria  arc  even  more  important  than 
their  external  form.  Dr.  llueppe  treats  these  in  a  very 
interesting  fashion  by  grouping  them  round  the  rela- 
tions of  the  organisms  to  the  energy  in  the  chemical 
substances  with  which  their  life  is  associated.  In  this 
way  the  problems  of  putrefaction,  fermentation  and 


disease,  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins  become  simply  special 
cases  of  the  chemical  activities  of  these  low  organisms 
As  this  volume  is  designedly  elementary  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  technical  difficulties  are  reduced  to 
minimum  and  that  those  who  are  not  biologists  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  argument. 


THE  BIG  DRUM  AND  FICTION. 


Tra  ns-j 
Lon 
London 
London 


"The  Nameless  Castle."    By  Maurus  Jokai 
lated  by  S.  E.  Boggs.    London  :  Jarrold. 

"The  Gift  of  Bonaparte."    By  Robert  Shortz. 
don  :  Routledge. 

"Athelstane  Ford."     By  Allen  Upward. 
Pearson. 

"  Pharos  the  Egyptian."    By  Guy  Boothby. 
Ward,  Lock. 

THERE  is  assuredly  a  large  recompense  of  gratitude 
awaiting  the  ingenious  critic  who  shall  provide  his 
travailing  brethren  with  a  complete  and  handy  defini 
tion  of  that  branch  of  fiction  which  we  vaguely  call 
romance.  What  are  the  qualities  which  differentiate 
the  writer  of  romance  from  all  his  fellow-artists  ?  One 
feels  them  to  be  distinctive  and  recognisable 
but  no  one,  we  dare  to  believe,  has  yet  reduced  them  to 
definition.  We  are  inclined  to  suggest  (though  the 
suggestion  has  little  more  than  a  negative  value)  that 
there  can  be  no  romance,  in  the  current  sense,  if  from 
the  romancer's  orchestra  the  big  drum  be  missing. 
Without  the  big  drum,  there  is  little  strenuousness, 
little  pomp  of  circumstance  ;  and  the  hero  rides  to  glory 
in  a  four-wheeled  cab.  The  four  stories  we  have  here 
cast  together  answer,  though  in  varying  measure,  to 
our  suggested  definition.  Each  tells  a  tale  of  stirring 
adventure,  of  love,  of  high  courage  at  war  with 
fateful  circumstance  ;  and  in  each  the  sound 
of  the  big  drum  is  heard,  though  the  quality  of 
the  performance  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
the  presence  of  the  great  and  impressive  gifts  of  I 
Jokai,  however,  there  is  little  need  for  definition.  His  \ 
is  that  power  of  presentation  which  makes  the  extrava-  I 
gant  seem  real,  and  he  is  hereby  distinguished  from  J 
the  majority  of  his  fellow-romancers,  who  only  succeed  | 
in  making  the  real  seem  extravagant.  His  stories  are  I 
full  of  brilliant  colour,  and  move  to  a  music  that  is  at  I 
times  almost  blatant  ;  and,  for  English  readers  at  least, 
he  has  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  able  to  impose 
his  figures  on  a  picturesque  and  wholly  unfamiliar  back- 
ground. No  reader  of  "The  Nameless  Castle"  need 
concern  himself  with  the  probable  proportion  borne  by 
fact  to  fable  in  the  tale  ;  one  believes,  as  easily  as  one 
reads  it,  this  curious  story  of  Cythera's  Brigade,  and 
the  child-detective,  and  the  strange  upbringing  of  the 
lost  Princess  Marie  Capet.  Count  Vavel  de  Versay, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  friendly  abduction  and  educa- 
tion of  the  young  Princess,  is  as  chivalrous  and  gallant 
a  gentleman  as  one  could  hope  for,  and  his  conquest 
of  the  Countess  Themire,  the  infamous  but  presently 
repentant  police  spy,  is  a  very  happily  invented  episode. 
That  the  experienced  reader  foresees  the  death  of  Marie 
and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  Vavel  and  Themire  takes 
nothing  from  the  pathos  of  the  one  or  the  charm  of  the 
other.  The  whole  story,  in  fine,  is  planned  on  broad 
and  dramatic  lines,  and  handled  with  masterly  strength 
and  skill.  Jokai  has  seen  and  lived  with  the  people  of 
whom  he  writes,  and  their  vitality  is  of  that  communi- 
cably  romantic  kind  which  proclaims  the  greatness  of 
its  origin. 

Mr."  Robert  Shortz  and  Mr.  Allen  Upward  contrive, 
in  their  latest  works,  to  illustrate  the  dangers  which 
wait  on  those  who  attempt  to  transfer  the  great  figures 
of  history  to  the  pages  of  romance.  Mr.  Shortz  under- 
takes to  show  us  Napoleon  through  the  eyes  of  a  certain 
Marquis  de  Luc,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  parents 
torn  from  him  in  the  Terror,  has  been  brought  up  ill  the 
Paris  gutters,  and  ultimately  wins  distinction,  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  as  one  of  the' Chasseurs  of  Damremont, 
The  Marquis  de  Luc,  known  amongst  his  comrades  as 
Georges  Sans-barbe,  is  a  not  badly  drawn  type  of  the 
chivalrous  bragging  soldier  of  fiction  with  whom  we 
are  sufficiently  familiar,  and  some  of  the  incidents  in 
which  he  figures  so  bravely  are  conceived  with  spirit  ; 
but  we  cannot  pretend  that  Napoleon  moves  otherwise 
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[han  woodenly  in  these  pages.    He  is  just  the  old  lay 
gure,  recognisable  by  those  old  tricks  of  speech  and 
ction  that  are  the  common  property  of  all.    It  may  be 
rged  that  it  is  impossible  to  impart  any  fresh  vitality 
o  such  a  character  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
o  reason  why  anyone  should  try  to  do  so.   For  the  rest, 
Ir.  Shortz's  book  is  full  of  italics  and  French  phrases 
hat  might  as  well  have  been  put  into  English,  and  of 
nglish  phrases  that  might  as  well  have  been  put  into 
rench  ;  and  students  of  chronology  may  care  to  amuse 
hemselves  by  discovering  why,  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
"  19th  Germinal  "  is  translated  as  March  4,  while  in  the 
hird  the  20th  Germinal  is  translated  as  April  9th. 
Mr.  Upward's  real  hero  is  no  other  than  Robert 
live,  who   has   the   merit   of  being  comparatively 
nknown  in  fiction.    Him  we  are  requested  to  view 
rom   the   standpoint   of    one   Athelstane   Ford,  an 
dventurous  youth  who  ran  away  from  a  quiet  Norfolk 
ome  and  fell  in  with  many  strange  chances  in  India, 
"e  endured  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
nd  became  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  great  pioneer 
f  the  Indian  Empire  ;  and  finally  returned  to  his  stern 
parents  in  Norfolk,  desiring  rather  to  obtain  their 
forgiveness  than  to  accept  aggrandisement  at  the  hands 
of  Clive.    This  certainly  showed  a  very  praiseworthy 
moral  sentiment,  but  the  result  is  a  rather  poor  ending 
to  a  story  of  adventure  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  neither 
Athelstane  Ford  nor  Clive  himself — to  say  nothing  of 
Rupert  and  Marian  and  the  rest — possesses  any  per- 
manent interest.    Mr.  Upward  has  before  now  told  us 
certain  stories  of  political  intrigue  that  charmed  by 
their  very  audacity,  and  we  cannot   but  regret  his 
present  attempt  to  play  the  big  drum.    He  knows  not 
the  manner  thereof. 

In  "  Pharos  the  Egyptian  "  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  makes 
a  courageous  attempt  to  express  the  romance  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  terms  of  modern  life.  Pharos,  if 
we  understand  aright,  had  begun  his  lengthy  and  un- 
amiable  life  as  chief  magician  to  that  Pharaoh  whom 
Moses  knew ;  and  because  he  did  not  adhere  with 
sufficient  closeness  to  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  Egyptian  magicians,  he  was  con- 
demned to  various  terrible  punishments.  His  mummy 
was  dug  up  and  brought  to  London  by  an  eminent 
explorer,  and  Pharos,  discovering  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  explorer's  son,  naturally  made  things  uncom- 
fortable for  the  latter  until  the  mummy  was  restored  to 
its  tomb.  Then  he  inoculated  the  son — Cyril  Forrester 
was  his  name — with  the  virus  of  a  frightful  plague,  and 
drove  him  all  over  Europe  that  the  nations  might  die. 
Finally  he  retired  to  unending  punishment  in  the  Valley 
of  Amenti,  and  left  Forrester  to  make  uninterrupted 
love  to  Valerie  de  Vocxqal,  a  beautiful  Hungarian 
violinist.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  hypnotism,  and 
the  pyramids,  and  the  sphinx  ;  and  it  is  all  very  dull 
and  rather  silly,  and  the  face  of  the  true  romance, 
is  Mr.  Kipling  sings,  is  exceedingly  far  from  Mr. 
Boothby's  call. 

"Forbidden  Banns."  By  Annabel  Gray.  London: 
White  and  Co.  1899. 
Cheap  cynicism  at  the  expense  of  women  is  a  feature 
)f  "  Forbidden  Banns."  Then  there  is  a  great  deal 
ibout  vulgarity.  "Society,"  says  Annabel  Gray, 
'  likes  vulgarity  ;  "  and  we  certainly  get  a  surfeit  of  it  in 
hese  pages.  Annabel  Gray's  tone  and  style  are  a  fit 
:mbodiment  of  the  peculiarity  she  attributes  to  Society, 
-lere  are  a  couple  ot  specimens  :  "  Miss  Honoria, 
vith  a  chin  that  needed  weeding,  .  .  .  was  always 
eady  for  attack  ;"  "  It  was  not  love  that  bade  him 
ead  a  nagging  widow  to  the  altar  with  a  strong  Irish 
ccent."  The  leading  motives  include  bigamy,  murder, 
he  art  passion,  avarice,  and  priestism.  There  is  one 
hapter,  dealing  with  the  suicide  of  a  neglected  prima 
lonna,  that  possesses  real  power.  It  is  a  tiny  set-off", 
lowever,  to  an  intolerable  display  of  tawdry  smart- 
ess. 

'  Madame  Izan  :  a  Tourist  Story."  By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1899. 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  been  happy  in  her  experi- 
nces  of  Japan,  its  weather  and  its  people.  At  least, 
he  gives  one  this  impression.  And  in  the  sunny 
umour  and  restrained  idealism  of  these  pages  her 
eaders  reap  the  benefit.    "  Madame  Izan  "  is  slight,  but 


charming.  It  has  a  lilt  in  it  of  the  best  of  the  East  in 
colour,  harmony  of  words  and  alertness  of  fancy  amidst 
a  panorama  of  dream  days  and  merry  earth  imps,  of 
amenities  of  travel  in  liner  and  rickshaw,  and  through 
temples  and  teahouses  an  unconventional  love  story 
winds  its  way  to  a  picturesque  climax  before  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Fuji-San.  The  comic,  meanwhile,  is 
admirably  blended  with  the  serious.  Perhaps  Jack 
Windeatt,  the  herculean  and  wealthy  Australian,  cuts 
too  sorry  a  figure  beside  the  chivalrous  little  Japanese 
gentleman  whom  he  tries  (partly  in  ignorance)  to  de- 
prive of  his  wife.  Perhaps  the  satire  is  a  little  too 
severe  on  Theodosia  Gotch,  the  almost  "impossible" 
woman  who  believes  that  she  can  "  save  "  the  mousm^s 
and  geishas  by  means  of  a  modicum  of  enthusiasm 
aided  by  a  strident  voice,  an  accordion,  a  prayer-book 
and  a  dictionary.  But  these  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, trifles.  "  Madame  Izan  "  almost  makes  us  forget 
our  prejudice  against  "mixed  marriages." 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail. By  Colonel  Henry  Inman  and 
Colonel   William    F.    Cody    (Buffalo    Bill).      London  : 
Macmillan.  1899 
In  the  days  of  the  waggon  and  plodding  ox-team,  two  great 
trails  lay  across  the  prairies  and  deserts  to  the  west  of  the 
Missouri.    One  led  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  markets  of  New  Mexico, 
the  other  went  through  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rockies  to  the 
Californian  coast,  and  was  pioneered  by  the  Mormons  as  far 
as  the  Salt  Lake  and  Sierra  Nevada.    Colonel  Inman's  volume 
on  the  former,  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago,  inevitably  takes 
some  of  the  freshness  out  of  its  successor.     Both  deal  with 
the  same  sensational  topics — the  perils  of  the  routes,  the 
trappers,  the  teamsters,  and  the  Indian  braves  who  came  down 
upon   the  "outfits"  like  swarms  of  hornets.     But  both  are 
brimful  of  incident,  and  abound  in  picturesque  description. 
This  volume  besides  tells  the  exciting  stories  of  the  starting  of 
the  pony  express  with  a  stud  of  500  animals,  stabled  across 
2,000  miles  of  unsettled  wilderness,  and  of  the  stages  which 
traced  out  a  track  for  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific.  In 
this  case  Colonel  Cody  has  collaborated  with  Colonel  Inman, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  lively  in  the  book  than  his  remini- 
scences of  personal  adventure.    Moreover  Colonel  Cody  has  a 
pretty  vein  of  humour.    He  tells  how  he  was  first  entered  to 
the  red  game  as  a  boy  of  eleven.    Limping  footsore  behind  a 
waggon  train  beset  by  savages,  he  took   a   snap   shot  at 
a   head   peering   over  a    butte,  and    "  brought    down  six 
foot     of    Indian."     The    exploit    made     his  reputation. 
In  the  opening  chapters  the  authors  are  obviously  indebted  to 
Washington  Irving,  though  oddly  enough  the  first  reference  to 
his  "Astoria"  is  in  a  footnote  which  ought  to  have  been  an 
acknowledgment    of   indebtedness   to   his   "Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville."   Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than 
the  stories  of  these  first  descents  or^the  Pacific,  but  we  are  on 
fresher  ground  when  we  come  to  the  Mormon  trek.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  saints — pushing  goods  and  children 
before  them  in  handcarts,  whitening  the  desert  trail  with  their 
bones  and  starving  at  the  last,  almost  within  reach  of  abun- 
dance— can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.    Narrating  the  Mountain 
Meadows  tragedy,  Colonel  Inman  seems  to  do  the  saints  more 
than  justice.    He  says  it  originated  with  the  perpetrator  Lee, 
and  that  the  authorities  were  in  no  way  implicated.    But  Lee's 
dying  confession  was  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  a  brother  bishop, 
and  both  owned  that  the  atrocity  was  planned  in  a  military 
council  under  the  presidency  of  the  prophet.    The  chapters  on 
the  Indians,  their  customs,  &c,  we  take  as  so  much  padding. 
We  had  most  of  them  from  Catlin,  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
and  more  lately  our  memories  have  been  refreshed  by  Parkman 
and  General  Dodge.  But  the  authors  reserve  a  bonne  bouche  for 
the  end  in  "  The  Trapper's  Bivouac,"  and  "  Carson  on  the 
Yellowstone." 


Two  vols.  "  Montcalm  and 
Francis  Parkman.     London  : 


"  Half  a  Century  of  Conflict." 
Wolfe."  Two  vols.  By 
Macmillan.  1899. 
Francis  Parkman's  works  have  already  passed  through  more 
than  one  edition,  and  their  latest  reissue  may  be  taken  as  at  once 
a  proof  of  their  worth  and  of  the  continuity  of  the  demand  for  them. 
Parkman  was  the  most  painstaking  of  historians,  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  research  which  might  throw  light  on 
the  ways  and  the  progress  of  the  early  settlers  in  North 
America  ;  he  laid  the  European  archives  under  contribution, 
and  sought  assistance  wherever  data  might  conceivably  be 
found.  In  this  way  he  got  together  the  completest  account,  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  relations  and  struggles  of  the  colonists  with 
the  natives,  and  on  the  other  of  the  fierce  conflict  between 
Briton  and  Frenchman  for  trans-Atlantic  supremacy.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  his  work  consisted  in  its  philosophic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dependence  of  colonial  fortunes  on  European 
doings.    Thus  the  duel  which  culminated  in  the  death  of  both 
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Wolfe  and  Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  would  pos- 
sibly, even  probably,  not  have  involved  the  loss  of  Canada  had 
not  the  corruption  of  the  French  Court  left  France  incapable  of 
striking  a  counterbalancing  blow  elsewhere.  Perhaps  for  the 
average  reader  Parkman  went  rather  too  fully  into  detail,  but 
for  the  student  of  Anglo-French  enterprise  in  North  America 
his  work  is  a  mine  of  information. 

''The  Chronology  of  India."  By  C.  Mabel  Duff  (Mrs.  W.  R. 
Rickmers).  London  :  Constable.  1899. 
Research  and  knowledge  have  been  devoted  by  the  authoress 
to  this  useful  work  of  reference.  It  is  in  effect  an  abstract, 
chronologically  arranged,  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of 
India  and  the  border  tracts  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  supplemented  by 
dynastic  lists  of  all  the  chief  reigning  families,  with  dates 
wherever  they  are  known.  The  whole  is  enriched  by  a  compre- 
hensive index  and  a  summary  of  the  authorities  which  have 
been  consulted.  It  would  be  possible  to  point  out  some  minor 
errors,  but  as  the  preface  modestly  says,  "  any  work  on  Indian 
chronology  must  for  the  present  be  somewhat  tentative."  Mrs. 
Rickmers  has  certainly  succeeded  in  her  effort  to  "  make  future 
research  easier  and  the  results  of  past  research  more  generally 
available  than  they  have  hitherto  been." 

We  notice  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Bishop  of  London's 
admirable  little  monograph  on  "  Queen  Elizabeth  "  (London  : 
Longmans)  has  been  republished.  The  immense  and,  on  the 
whole,  beneficent  influence  of  the  Queen  is  now  recognised  as 
a  principal  factor  in  the  process  by  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  successfully  steered  through  the  violent  Protestant 
reaction  induced  by  the  Marian  persecution.  Elizabeth's  per- 
sonality is  largely  an  enigma,  even  after  Bishop  Creighton  has 
brought  to  the  task  of  interpretation  his  great  knowledge,  his 
subtle  insight,  and  his  gift  of  lucid  expression.  She  belongs  to 
those  sovereigns  who  are  great  in  their  work  :  judged  by  that 
test  the  Virgin  Queen  must  take  a  very  high  place  among  the 
sovereigns  of  England.  The  National  Church  took  its  modern 
form  under  the  influence  of  her  masterful  and  capricious  cha- 
racter :  and  English  Nonconformity  has  equal  reason  for 
venerating  in  their  great  oppressor  the  author  of  their  vigorous 
development  in  later  times. 

To  the  University  Tutorial  Series  (Clive)  Messrs.  Low 
and  Wyatt  contribute  a  text-book  of  English  Literature 
from  the  Restoration  to  1832,  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  period. 
The  work  is  sound  and  thorough,  but  errs  in  many  places  by 
trying  to  be  too  comprehensive.  There  is  but  little  educational 
value  in  giving  students  a  long  string  of  authors'  names  with  a 
line  or  two  about  their  works.  Proportion  and  relief  are  as 
necessary  in  a  text-book  on  literature  as  in  other  matters.  We 
note  the  compilers  of  the  present  manual  have  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  when  a  century  begins  by  dating  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury from  1700  to  1800  inclusive  ! 

"  Ivanhoe,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  Higham,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black's  series  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  "  Continuous  Readers."  Although  any 
abridgment  of  Scott  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  the  idea  of 
the  series  is  so  good  as  to  ensure  an  immediate  pardon  from  the 
most  devout  of  Scott  lovers.  The  "  Continuous  Readers  "  are 
intended  as  an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  snippet  publications 
which  have  acquired  a  hold  of  the  market  to  the  detriment  of 
more  desirable  matter. 

The  "  Year  Book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  (C.  Griffin  and  Co.)  is  an  indispen- 
sable guide  to  the  history,  work  and  membership  of  British 
and  Irish  learned  and  scientific  societies.  The  societies  them- 
selves by  lending  all  possible  ass  istance  in  its  preparation  bear 
testimony  to  its  worth. 

The  art  of  fable-writing  is  a  lost  one  ;  but  Mr.  Ambrose 
Bierce  in  "  Fantastic  Fables  "  (New  York  and  London  :  The 
Knickerbocker  Press)  supplies  harmless  amusement,  dashed 
with  a  little  cynicism.  He  has  done  something  to  win  the 
suffrages  of  a  generation  of  jaded  readers. 
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Cigarettes. 

Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  NEW   BOND  STREET. 


EPPS'S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING 


COCOA 


SAVOY  HOTEL, 

OVERLOOKING  RIVER  AND   EMBANKMENT  GARDENS. 

By  Day  the  most  Beautiful  Garden  and  River  View  in  Europe.    By  Night  a  Fairy 

Scene. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT  OF  GASTRONOMIC  FAME. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  famous  Ma!tre  d'Hotel  "Joseph." 
The  Orchestra  plays  during  Dinner  and  Supper. 


CLARIDGE'S  HOTEL, 

BROOK   STREET,  GROSVENOR   SQUARE,  W. 

In  the  centre  of  Fashionable  London.  The  old  Royal  Hostelry  resuscitated. 

The  Orchestra  plays  during  Luncheon  and  Dinner. 
CHARMING   SUITES   OF   ROOMS   OF   ALL  SIZES. 


HOTEL  CONTINENTAL, 

1  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place). 

LUNCHEONS  from  12  to  3  P.M.,  3s.  6d.  ;  unequalled  in  London. 

DINNERS  from  6  to  9  p.m.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.,  including  attendance, 

or  a  la  Carte. 

Music  during  Luncheons  and  Dinners. 
Elegant  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Bedrooms. 
Telephone:  "3,686  Gerrard." 
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DINNERS. 


SUPPERS. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  newly  erected  nnd  commodious  Hotel  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  desire  nil  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  larger  modern 
licensed  hotels  at  moderate  charges.  Passenger  lift.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms. 
Bath  rooms  on  every  floor.  Spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  and 
Smoking  Rooms.  All  Floors  Fireproof.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Night  Porter.  Bed- 
rooms from  -is.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Telephone  :  1005  Gerrard.    Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "Thackeray,  London."     Proprietor.— J.  TRUSLOVE. 
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NOTES. 

Anti-Dreyfusards  rejoiced  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
Ministerial  crisis  :  no  one  can  agree  ;  not  everyone  is  a 
rogue  like  Waldeck-Rousseau,  they  said.  But  it  is  only 
natural  that  politicians  should  have  been  loth  to  enter 
a  cabinet  burdened  with  the  blunders  of  former  minis- 
tries, threatened  by  a  stormy  career,  and  probably  a 
speedy  fall.  Should  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  acquit 
Captain  Dreyfus,  the  new  ministry  would  have  to  order 
the  prosecution  of  General  Mercier,  and  other  sinister 
sprigs  of  the  General  Staff.  What  insult  and  abuse 
would  follow!  What  "patriotic"  and  anti-Semitic 
wrath  !  Papers  say  that  M.  Loubet  looks  ten  years 
older ;  and  no  wonder.  The  anti-Dreyfusard  press 
has  compared  him  to  M.  Grevy  who,  after  the  Wilson 
affair,  found  no  one  willing  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  fell. 
M.  Waldeck-Rous'jeau's  success,  after  all,  will  be  a 
disappointment.  The  Etat  Major  may  now  be  punished 
for  its  forgery  and  frauds.  At  once  honourable  and 
courageous,  he  is  the  very  man  for  a  crisis  ;  only 
France's  real  foes  would  benefit  by  his  fall. 

Times  were  when  M.  Francois  Coppee  strolled 
leisurely  along  the  trim  paths  of  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  throwing  crumbs  to  the  birds.  Among 
statues,  over  flower-beds,  at  the  fountain,  he  lingered  : 
seeking  themes,  no  doubt,  for  poems  and  for  his  articles 
in  the  "Journal."  Then  he  fell  ill,  so  dangerously  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Priests  called  :  when  M. 
Coppee  left  his  bed,  strong  again,  he  was  a  Catholic, 
already  passionately  attached  to  the  Church.  Other 
changes  came  over  him  ;  he  neglected  the  birds  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  poetry  for  politics.  When  the 
Ligne  de  la  Patrie  Franchise  was  founded,  M. 
Coppee  became  president.  Soon  he  made  it  his 
business  to  uphold  the  "Honour  of  the  Army"  on 
platforms,  chastise  the  "  Syndicate,"  ally  himself  to 
MM.  Rochefort,  Drumont,  Millevoye — other  patriots — 
embrace  Marchand  publicly  at  the  Gare  du  Lyon,  and 
sing  his  praises  to  a  mob  from  the  windows  of  a 
boulevard  cate.  1  To-day,  M.  Coppde  calls  on  all  true 
citizens  to  support  the  General  Staff,  and  especially 
General  Mercier,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  declare  that 
the  movement  to  "save"  Captain  Dreyfus  is  conducted 
by  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  As  a  poet, 
M.  Coppee  held  a  peaceful  post  in  Paris  :  few  heeded 
him,  few  loved  his  lines,  but  his  work  was  worthier 
then  than  now. 

There  is  no  new  development  in  the  Transvaal  situa- 
tion, though  it  is  something  to  know  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  are  using  their  great  influence  with 
Mr.  Kruger  to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  may  be 


"  satisfactory  to  all  parties."  It  is  not,  however,  likely 
that  anything  decisive  will  be  done  before  the  late 
autumn,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  harden  ourselves 
to  the  nuisance  of  prolonged  uncertainty.  We  wish  for 
his  own  sake  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  would  not  rush  in 
where  leading  statesmen  fear  to  tread.  Mr.  Robinson's 
fussy  communications  to  the  press  and  his  offers 
of  mediation  are  doubtless  well  meant,  but  they  can 
only  damage  the  cause  of  the  Uitlanders.  The  explana- 
tion of  public  coolness  towards  the  Uitlanders  is  the 
suspicion  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  millionaires'  job  ; 
and  therefore  the  more  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  keeps  him- 
self in  the  background  the  better  it  will  be. 

The  news  that  the  proctors  were  against  the  con- 
ferring of  his  D.C.L.  on  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  the 
rumour  that  they  even  intended  to  use  the  rusty 
weapon  of  the  veto,  was  quite  enough  to  unite  the 
undergraduates  as  one  man  in  support  of  the  victim. 
Anyone  who  is  pursued  by  "the  vestment  of  velvet 
and  virtue  "  and  its  bulldogs  immediately  becomes  an 
object  of  adoration  to  the  undergraduate,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  rose  at  Mr.  Rhodes 
even  more  heartily  than  at  Lord  Kitchener.  There  was 
something  of  petty  spite  in  this  attack  (it  was  nothing 
else)  on  a  distinguished  man  which  could  have  no  effect 
but  to  rob  a  compliment  of  half  its  grace.  The  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  come  up  this  year  did  not  come 
from  Mr.  Rhodes  but  from  his  proposer,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally Mr.  Rhodes  put  himself  into  his  proposer's  hands. 
That  North  and  South  Africa  should  thus  meet  in 
Oxford  was  an  interesting,  though,  as  it  happens,  purely 
accidental  occurrence  ;  but  once  Lord  Kitchener  knew 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  asked  to  come  up,  he  warmly 
urged  him  to  assent.  Possibly  in  doing  so  Mr.  Rhodes 
made  a  mistake  ;  but  a  mistake  not  nearly  so  great  as 
that  of  the  Master  of  Balliol,  whose  action  served 
chiefly  to  emphasise  the  contrast  with  his  predecessor. 
Jowett  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  false 
step.  We  congratulate  the  Vice-Chancellor  upon  his 
dignified  determination  to  maintain  for  Oxford  University 
its  tradition  of  courtesy  unimpaired:  and  we  commend  to 
the  peculiar  people  who  protested  the  New  College 
motto — "  Manners  makyth  Man." 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  French  Shore  and  other  disputed 
questions  which  gather  round  Newfoundland,  though  it 
has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Office,  is  not 
yet  presented  to  Parliament.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Transvaal  quite  enough  to  engage  his  attention  at  the 
present  moment.  When  this  long-delayed  document  at 
length  sees  the  light  of  day,  it  will  be  found  on  the 
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whole  so  favourable  to  the  contentions  of  the  colony 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  this  country  to 
avoid  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  a  population 
which  for  years  has  been  treated  by  successive  admi- 
nistrations with  contempt  and  indifference.  A  little 
adroit  negotiation  with  France  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Report  may  smooth  a  path  which  threatens  to  be 
thorny. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  able  to  follow  the  Philo- 
American  press  in  its  jubilation  over  the  reciprocity 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  some  of  our  West  Indian  Islands.  It  may 
not  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  allowing  those 
much-neglected  dependencies  to  do  something  for 
themselves,  but  why  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  our- 
selves will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  We  gravely  doubt  if 
a  few  years  hence  we  shall  look  back  with  satisfaction 
to  a  policy  which  has  forced  them  to  look  for  salvation 
from  ruin  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  politicians  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  far-seeing  American  economists  who  are 
bidding  their  countrymen  prepare  to  take  over  these 
islands  which  were  intended  by  nature  to  be  prosperous. 
Hitherto  the  effect  of  our  rule  has  been  to  frustrate  the 
intentions  of  nature  in  order  to  maintain  the  theory  of 
natural  supply  and  demand. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  are  not  to  be 
ignored  outside  the  United  States  ;  for,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  eligible  candidate,  he  is  bound  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign.  Unlike  President  McKinley,  who  even  yet 
has  not  made  any  definite  pronouncement  on  his  future 
policy  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan  has  a  policy  and 
definitely  states  it.  In  his  view  the  whole  business  is  a 
departure  from  the  sane  foreign  policy  of  past  days 
and  should  be  reversed.  He  demands  a  return  to 
"  Jeffersonian  principles."  What  those  principles  are  the 
curious  may  find  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  current 
number  of  the  "  North  American  Review."  But  they 
are  more  interesting  as  being  Mr.  Bryan's  principles 
than  Jefferson's.  Like  other  Opposition  leaders,  how- 
ever, when  returned  to  office,  Mr.  Bryan  might  find 
that  the  recognition  of  the  fait  accompli  is  a  hateful 
necessity. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  House  of  Commons  that  British  rule 
in  India  is  that  of  a  small  alien  minority  which  can 
never  hope  for  popularity,  and  describes  the  position  as 
one  of  danger,  he  is  using  an  argument  which  should 
be  reserved  for  very  serious  occasions.  There  are 
seditious  vernacular  papers  always  ready  to  fasten  on 
such  utterances  and  circulate  them  with  exaggerated 
and  suggestive  comments.  It  would  be  unspeakably 
mischievous  if  Parliament  were  constantly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  acts  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
mischief  would  be  intensified  if  such  interference  were 
to  compel  the  Minister  on  each  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
supposed  weakness  of  our  position.  This  aspect  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  rather  unfortunate  obiter 
dictum  on  the  Sugar  Duties  has  presented  itself  even 
more  strongly  to  the  English  Press  in  India  than  to  his 
critics  in  Westminster. 

Some  human  nature  seems  still  to  survive  in  the 
Indian  Cavalry,  though  Lord  Elgin  thought  it  subdued 
if  not  extinct  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  time. 
At  their  recent  annual  dinner  where  the  present  Viceroy 
was  a  guest,  a  hope  expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers 
that  profound  peace  would  reign  during  His  Excellency's 
term  of  office  was,  not  unnaturally,  received  with  loud 
murmurs  by  the  cavalrymen,  supported  by  the  Head  of 
the  Forces.  This  legitimate  and  proper  instinct  of 
soldiers  to  regret  a  condition  of  affairs  which  deprives 
them  of  opportunities  for  the  active  exercise  of  their 
profession  extorted  the  Viceroy's  sympathy.  But  the 
significance  of  the  incident  may  not  be  thrown  away 
when  a  question  of  frontier  policy  next  arises  and  the 
views  of  the  military  members  of  his  Council  have  to  be 
weighed. 

New  South  Wales  has  been  so  persistent  an  obstruc- 
tive in  the  matter  of  Australian  Federation  that  it 
would  be  the  very  acme  of  irony  if  the  majority  now 


given  in  favour  of  the  Federal  Bill  were  to  prove 
abortive.  The  chief  ground  for  believing  that  the  first 
year  of  the  new  century  will  see  Australia  a  nation  is 
that  the  question  has  been  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been 
the  sport  of  a  jealous  provincialism  and  of  men  who 
preferred  to  be  assured  leaders  in  a  small  State  rather 
than  possibly  mere  citizens  in  a  big  one.  West 
Australian  politicians  we  hope  will  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  the  colony  aloof  from  the  movement.  Of  the 
other  colonies  concerned  Victoria,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  are  reasonably  certain  to  repeat  their  former 
votes  and  fall  into  line  with  New  South  Wales.  Until 
Federation  is  a  fact  Australia  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
throw  her  full  weight  into  the  solution  of  the  vital  and 
rapidly  developing  Pacific  problem. 

The  Grand  Duke  Valdimir,  the  Tsar's  uncle,  and  by 
far  the  most  notable  member  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
family,  is  in  Finland  "inspecting  the  garrisons,"  and 
the  Russian  newspaper  officials  tried  to  make  a  little 
capital  out  of  the  visit  by  telegraphing  that  he  had  had 
a  hostile  reception  in  Helsingfors.  The  story  is  an 
impudent  falsehood,  but  doubtless  it  has  had  its  effect 
in  producing  the  belief  in  Russia  and  abroad  that  the 
Finlanders  are  a  turbulent  and  disloyal  people  whom  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discipline.  Another  Muscovite 
perversion  of  truth  was  the  telegram  a  couple  of  days 
after  announcing  that  the  Tsar  touched  by  the  distress 
of  the  landless  classes  in  Finland  had  ordered  two  million 
marks  to  be  set  apart  for  their  relief  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.  As  there  is  no  distress  in 
Finland  but  very  real  and  desperate  famine  in  Russia, 
the  suggestion  of  Russian  benevolence  is  rather  comic. 
What  has  happened  is  simply  that  as  Russia  wants  to 
grab  two  million  marks  of  Finland's  money  for  army  pur- 
poses, she  has  artfully  tacked  on  to  that  demand  a 
request  that  the  Finnish  treasury  should  allocate  another 
two  millions  to  start  a  scheme  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship among  the  Finnish  "  torpars." 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  so  many  intriguers  to  promote 
trouble  on  the  Macedonian  border  that  our  only  wonder 
is  to  find  wars  and  rumours  of  war  so  infrequent  there. 
For  our  part,  we  make  it  a  rule  never  hastily  to  believe 
a  report  of  serious  conflict  in  the  Balkans.  We  know 
that,  at  present,  it  would  not  suit  any  of  the  Balkan 
Governments  to  provoke  a  conflagration,  and  that  parti- 
cular precautions  are  being  taken  against  agitating  com- 
mittees and  their  emissaries,  whose  task  would  other- 
wise be  easy  amid  a  turbulent  and  guileless  population. 
The  recent  incident  on  the  Servian  frontier  has  un- 
doubtedly been  more  serious  than  usual,  but  the  very 
correct  attitude  of  both  Powers  concerned  affords  an 
assurance  of  present  peace  as  well  as  of  increased  vigi- 
lance for  the  future.  Some  'day,  no  doubt,  a  scramble 
for  Macedonia  must  inevitably  take  place,  but  we  shall 
be  vastly  surprised  if  the  year  of  the  Hague  Conference 
is  permitted  by  an  irony  of  Fate  to  witness  the  outbreak 
of  a  European  war. 

The  Spanish  Budget  had  been  awaited  with  some 
curiosity.  Relieved  of  her  colonial  burden  by  conquest 
and  purchase,  Spain  might,  with  honest  and  efficient 
administration,  look  forward  to  emerging  from  her 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  Now,  however,  it  appears 
that,  instead  of  seizing  a  unique  opportunity,  she  is 
merely  taking  advantage  of  her  revived  credit  in  order 
to  launch  forth  into  fresh  extravagance.  With  an 
average  budget  of  something  between  725  and  750 
millions,  Senor  Villaverde  coolly'puts  forward  an  estimate 
of  937  million  pesetas,  and,  as  the  prospect  of  collect- 
ing such  a  sum  in  the  country  appears  quite  problema- 
tical, he  throws  out  a  feeler  as  to  the  possibility  of 
mulcting  foreign  bondholders  to  the  tune  of  20  per  cent. 
There  is  some  impudence  about  his  procedure  ;  lor, 
while  he  admits  frankly  that  he  has  no  right  to  make 
such  a  demand,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  plead  for  a 
voluntary  participation  by  foreigners  in  the  fruits  of 
native  mismanagement.  The  ingenious  part  of  the 
proposal  is  a  submission  to  the  verdict  of  the  London 
committee,  as  it  is  now  notorious  that  French  investors 
are  chiefly  involved. 

They  who  with  Lord  Farquhar  have  "closely  fol- 
lowed the  arguments  which  have  been  made  both  in 
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their  lordships'  House  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  London  Government  Bill,"  will  probably  say, 
also  with  him,  "they  have  really  heard  no  damaging 
criticism  of  the  Bill."  The  difference  in  the  impressions 
left  by  the  debates  in  the  two  Houses  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  omission  of  the  word  "  damaging  "  for 
the  Commons  and  of  both  "damaging"  and  "criticism" 
for  the  Lords.  The  Commons  Opposition  did  criticise  ; 
the  Radical  "leader"  and  one  or  two  others  laid  about 
in  grand  style,  but  they  did  no  damage,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  blows  were  directed  at  a  fabrication 
of  their  own  that  was  not  in  the  Bill — injury  to  the 
County  Council.  The  Radical  Lords,  not  wishing  to 
be  "jerked  horribly,"  preferred  none  to  false  points, 
and  could  only  mildly  suggest  that  there  might  be 
danger  in  a  greater  Westminster  and  in  trusting  the 
new  bodies  with  power  to  promote  bills  in  Parliament. 
Whatever  risk  there  may  be — an  there's  any — in  this 
last  proposal,  it  must  be  traceable  wholly  to  the  small- 
ness  (in  any  sense)  of  the  new  boroughs,  a  character 
which  these  same  Radical  critics  have  strained  every 
nerve  to  accentuate — in  some  cases  with  unfortunate 
success.  On  the  principle  of  a  Bill  which  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  minute  details,  after  the  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  Lower  House,  there  was  really  nothing 
to  say  and  it  was  said. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 
Clerical  Tithes  Bill  came  like  a  bombshell  upon  the 
Opposition,  who  threaten  to  unite  more  closely  than 
ever  in  resisting  it !  This  need  not  wring  the  withers 
of  the  Treasury  bench,  nor  need  the  rumour  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  will  lead  the  attack  greatly  disturb 
them.  The  Bill  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  interim 
Report  published  by  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
and  is  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  "a 
very  much  needed  act  of  justice."  We  are  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  foregoing  accurate  expression  used 
by  Mr.  Balfour  in  referring  to  this  measure,  which 
should  become  law  this  Session  no  matter  what  oppo- 
sition it  may  encounter. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  the 
War  Office  is  acting  in  proposing  to  concentrate  seven 
infantry  battalions  on  Salisbury  Plain.  As  such  a  large 
sum  is  to  be  spent,  the  building  of  one  additional 
barrack  would  be  of  comparatively  small  consequence. 
But  it  would  have  the  enormous  advantage  of  concen- 
trating in  one  place  eight  battalions  of  infantry. 
Mr.  Wyndham  recently  stated,  too,  that  to  concen- 
trate troops  in  brigades  and  divisions  under  the 
leaders  who  would  lead  them  in  war  was  the  aim  of  the 
War  Office.  Yet  on  the  first  occasion  when  a  possi- 
bility of  doing  so  arises  the  opportunity  is  thrown 
away. 

"  Professor  "  Stuart  and  Mr.  Labouchere  waxed  very 
wroth  with  Mr.  Balfour  because  he  proposed  to  place 
the  Telephone  Bill  out  of  reach  of  Radical  solicitude  by 
referring  it  to  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade.  To  our 
mind  a  Grand  Committee  is  the  best  place  for  the  Bill, 
for  there  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  telephonic  needs  of  the  business 
community,  who  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the 
Press  Gallery  into  making  speeches  denouncing  mono- 
poly and  all  its  works  that  contribute  in  no  wise  to 
the  solution  of  an  important  and  difficult  commercial 
problem.  We  have  from  the  first  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hanbury's  Bill  is  bad  because  it  will  not 
achieve  the  object  which  he  admits  is  the  one  aimed  at, 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  competition  with  the 
National  Telephone  Company  and  the  provision  of  a 
cheap  and  universal  telephone  system.  In  the  Grand 
Committee,  if  anywhere,  there  is  some  chance  that  the 
Bill  may  be  improved  or  at  any  rate  shelved,  which 
perhaps  might  be  an  improvement,  too. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
It  was  feared  at  first  that  prohibitive  terms  would 
prevent  employers  from  having  recourse  to  insurance, 
and  without  insurance  the  Act  would  undoubtedly  bear 
hardly  on  "capital."  But  experience  is  teaching  the 
insurance  companies  that  safety  does  not  necessitate 
Jiigh  premiums.    Only  a  day  or  two  since  the  Bradford 


Chamber  of  Commerce  was  able  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  leading  office,  by  which  mill-owners  who 
are  members  of  the  Chamber  can  insure  against  all 
risks  under  the  Compensation  Act  as  well  as  under  the 
old  Employers'  Liability  Acts  and  Common  Law,  at  the 
rate  of  is.  6d.  percent,  of  wages  paid  yearly.  Only  last 
year  the  rate  was  3s.  %d.  per  cent.,  and  when  the  Act 
first  came  into  operation  it  was  io.r. 

Trade-unionism  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  their  latest  official  returns,  has  not  yet  fully 
developed  what  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features  in 
England — the  sick,  accident  and  other  benefits  secured 
to  its  members.  Almost  everything  of  this  nature  has 
come  into  existence  since  1880,  but  the  proportion  of 
mere  strike  pay  to  the  benefit  pay  is  constantly  if 
gradually  decreasing.  In  the  New  York  Trade-unions, 
comprising  over  half  a  million  members,  the  strike 
pay  only  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent,  of  other 
benefits.  But  this  is  not  the  average  for  the  whole 
country.  In  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  hundred  principal 
unions  the  expenditure  on  trade  disputes  is  only  a  little 
over  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Is  it  the  exigency  of  finance,  which  their  new  budget 
does  not  seem  likely  to  relieve,  that  has  suggested  to 
the  London  School  Board  its  ingenious  trick  for  evading 
its  duty  as  to  re-housing  ?  By  the  standing  orders 
of  either  House,  any  scheme  which  involves  the 
taking  of  twenty  or  more  houses  in  London  occupied 
by  the  labouring  classes  must  contain  provisions 
for  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced,  and  the 
re-housing  scheme  must  have  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Secretary  before  the  Bill  can  pass.  The 
School  Board  has  lately  acquired  what  is  known  as  the 
Wood  Street  site  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  on  the  site 
taken  there  are  twenty  houses  occupied  by  "persons 
belonging  to  the  labouring  class."  How  does  the 
Board  meet  its  re-housing  obligations  ?  Ingeniously  it 
cuts  what  is  essentially  one  site  into  two,  and  applies 
in  1895  for  powers  to  acquire  one  portion  containing 
thirteen  such  houses,  and  in  the  following  year  it  takes 
the  other  portion  containing  seven  of  them.  Thus 
the  Board  gets  all  it  wants  and  triumphantly  escapes 
its  obligations.  Clearly,  if  what  seems  to  us  to  come 
very  near  to  a  "colourable  transaction"  is  allowed 
to  go  on  with  impunity,  the  re-housing  clauses  are  a 
dead  letter. 

The  Muscat  case,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  in 
favour  of  the  defendants,  now  awaits  the  Court  of 
Appeal  whence  it  will  probably  go  to  the  Lords,  for  it 
is  a  case  of  a  kind  that  has  very  rarely  come  before 
the  Courts.  The  facts  were  interesting.  The  plaintiffs 
were  a  firm  of  merchants  in  London  and  also  at 
Bushire  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  for  many  years  had 
shipped  large  consignments  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  Muscat  and  other  places  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  the  plaintiffs  shipped  on 
the  "  Beluchistan  "  some  hundred  boxes  of  cartridges  in 
London  and  many  thousand  rifles  from  Antwerp.  Sub- 
sequently when  the  "  Beluchistan  "  arrived  off  Muscat, 
Commander  Carr  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Lapwing" 
called  upon  the  "Beluchistan"  to  stop  and  fired  a 
blank  cartridge  to  effect  his  object.  He  then  boarded 
her  and  told  the  Master  that  he  must  consider  his 
cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  seized,  so  far  as 
they  were  the  property  of  British,  Persian,  or  Muscat 
subjects.  It  was  in  respect  of  this  seizure  that  the 
plaintiffs  sued  the  Commander  for  damages.  The 
defence  was  that  the  seizure  of  the  goods  was  effected 
under  the  provisions  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British 
Government,  and  under  the  apprehension  that  arms 
and  ammunition  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  might  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis 
who  were  then  fighting  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India. 

The  Bar  Council  again  calls  attention  to  the  long 
detention  in  gaol  of  prisoners  whether  innocent  or 
guilty  before  undergoing  their  trial.  This  is  a  perfect 
scandal,  a  denial  of  justice,  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  an  expense  to  the  State.  A  man 
may  be  acquitted  after  five  or  six  months  in  gaol  ;  be 
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ruined,  and  yet  have  no  claim  for  compensation.  In 
this  respect  they  manage  things  better  in  France. 
Serious  attention  was  promised  in  1897  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  the  Circuit 
system  which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  as  it  is  the  despair 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Bar  Council  are  in  favour 
of  a  County  Criminal  Court  in  each  county,  like  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  with  sittings  at  short  intervals. 
They  also  suggest  a  commission  to  inquire.  That  is 
fatal  in  general,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  lately  given  us 
to  understand. 

It  is  characteristic  of  English  public  life  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  work  done  by  its  public  men  is  little 
known  and  receives  but  scant  recognition  as  its  reward. 
This  reflection  is  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission which  has  just  been  issued,  proclaiming  the 
further  publication  of  papers  of  State  importance, 
recently  found  in  the  possession  of  various  persons 
throughout  the  country.  Such  for  instance  is  the 
correspondence  between  Harley  and  De  Foe  which  is 
declared  to  be  "  of  great  literary  and  biographical 
importance  ;  "  this  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
well  as  letters  from  Atterbury  and  Godolphin.  Other 
treasures  examined  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  to  Lord  Carlisle  amongst  whose 
papers — "perhaps  the  greatest  literary  find  of  all  "—is 
a  collection  of  letters  from  George  Selwyn  to  the  fifth 
Lord  Carlisle,  which  are  to  be  published. 

The  Ladies'  Soirde  of  the  Royal  Society  is  always  so 
crowded  that  the  guests  themselves  necessarily  attract 
more  attention  than  the  exhibits.  Fortunately  for 
those  who  go  to  see  scientific  novelties,  most  of 
the  exhibits  have  already  appeared  at  the  May  recep- 
tion. Of  the  new  ones  the  most  interesting  were 
the  series  of  polished  stone  implements  collected  in 
Borneo  by  Professor  Haddon,  a  newly  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Society  who  has  lately  returned  from  an  anthro- 
pological tour  of  investigation  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Interesting,  too,  and  very  beautiful  were  the  fine  views 
of  Patagonian  scenery  made  by  Dr.  Moreno  during  one 
of  his  successful  fossil-collecting  expeditions  to  that 
inhospitable  land.  There  was  simply  no  opportunity  to 
inspect  carefully  most  of  the  microscopic  objects  dis- 
played, although  some  of  these,  such  as  the  specimens 
of  the  parasites  of  malaria,  were  of  extreme  interest. 
Inevitably  the  soiree  is  becoming  more  a  social  func- 
tion than  a  scientific  display. 

Cab-fares  in  London  are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  to  allow  the  hiring  of  a  cab 
to  be  a  matter  of  bargain  would  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  though  the  practice  largely  prevails  in  New 
York  and  Paris.  Having  fixed  the  fares  at  so  much  a 
mile,  it  is  logically  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan  police 
to  see  that  the  public  have  the  means  of  knowing  how 
far  they  travel.  The  only  way  of  doing  this  is  by  affix- 
ing a  taxameter  to  the  cab,  for  the  hanging  up  of 
tables  of  fares  on  lamp-posts  is  ridiculous.  The  fares 
are  only  from  certain  points  to  certain  points,  and  they 
are  no  use  where  they  are.  The  Home  Secretary,  if  he 
wants  for  once  to  do  a  popular  thing,  should  insist 
on  all  cabs  supplying  themselves  with  taxameters. 
Americans  and  the  crush  of  the  season  have  spoiled 
cabby,  and  he  is  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with  his  legal 
fare.  There  is  another  good  point  about  the  taxameter 
cab — the  driver  is  paid  a  regular  wage. 

It  is  time  that  some  restriction  were  placed  upon  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Standard.  Its  indiscriminate  ex- 
hibition over  hotels  and  other  private  buildings  has 
become  a  scandal.  No  one  has  a  right  to  hoist 
the  personal  banner  of  the  Sovereign  unless  in  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  only 
exception  is  where  there  is  a  direct  representation  of 
the  head  of  the  State.  Thus  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
when  in  executive  command,  in  old  days  always  flew 
the  Royal  Standard  as  the  deputy  of  the  Sovereign, 
who  in  some  of  the  early  sea  fights  commanded  in 
person.  If  private  persons  want  a  flag,  let  them  fly  the 
Union  Jack  !  Is  it  not  enough  to  claim  to  be  British 
without  pretending  to  be  Royal  ? 


PHASES  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

NOTHING  is  so  inscrutable  as  public  opinion,  so 
erratic  in  its  courses,  and  so  incalculable  in  its 
impulses.  Even  those  whose  most  vital  interests, 
pecuniary  or  political  or  professional,  depend  upon 
reading  the  public  mind  correctly,  will  admit,  if  they 
are  candid,  that  they  are  more  often  wrong  than  right. 
The  statesman  and  the  stockbroker  have  been  sharpen- 
ing their  wits  all  their  lives  upon  public  opinion,  and 
inasmuch  as  ambition  and  money  are  the  two  most 
powerful  motives  affecting  men  of  the  world,  they  cer- 
tainly have  every  inducement  to  study  closely  "the 
beast  with  many  heads."  Yet  the  oldest  Parliamentary 
hand,  and  the  most  experienced  operator  in  Throg- 
morton  Street,  would  probably  tell  you  that  they  can 
never  foretell  what  impression  a  certain  piece  of  news 
will'  make  upon  the  public.  They  can  no  more  tell  how 
the  public  will  take  a  telegram  or  a  speech  than  a 
manager  can  tell  whether  a  play  by  an  unknown  author 
will  succeed  or  fail.  In  all  cases  the  thing  is  a  pure 
speculation.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  four  notable 
events  in  recent  years. 

Great  Britain  has  a  long  outstanding  dispute  with 
Venezuela  as  to  the  boundary  between  that  State  and 
the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  Venezuela  had  behaved  to 
us  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary  procrastination  and 
impertinence  of  a  twopenny-halfpenny  South  American 
Republic,  and  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that  we  had 
had  enough.  Suddenly  in  the  month  of  July  1895,  Mr. 
Olney,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  ambassador  in 
London,  a  despatch  to  be  laid  before  Lord  Salisbury, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :  "To-day  the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent, 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines 
its  interposition."  Considering  that  Great  Britain  owns 
half  of  the  North  American  continent,  this  was  a  large 
order.  But  it  was  not  all.  The  despatch  continued  : 
"  in  addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its  "  (i.e.  the  United 
States')  "infinite  resources  combined  with  its  isolated 
position  render  it  master  of  the  situation  and  practically 
invulnerable."  Considering  that  the  United  States  had, 
as  the  Hispano-American  war  proved,  neither  a  fleet 
nor  an  army,  this  was  a  larger  order  still.  But  it  was 
not  all.  On  17  December  of  the  same  year  President 
Cleveland  addressed  a  message  to  Congress,  which 
was  duly  cabled  over  here.  The  peroration  ran  as 
follows  :  "  Assuming,  however,  that  the  attitude  of 
Venezuela  will  remain  unchanged,  the  dispute  has 
now  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  make  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  determine  with 
sufficient  certainty  for  its  justification  what  is  the  true 
divisional  line  between  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain.  In  order  that  such  an  examination 
should  be  prosecuted  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
manner,  I  suggest  that  Congress  should  make  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  executive,  who  shall 
make  the  necessary  investigation  and  report  upon  the 
matter  with  the  least  possible  delay.  When  such 
report  is  made  and  accepted  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  resist  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights  and 
interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any 
lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over 
any  territory  which  after  the  investigation  we  have 
determined  of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela."  A  grosser, 
and  more  unprovoked,  insult  was  never  addressed  by 
one  nation  to  another — it  was,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of 
war.  Yet  what  was  the  effect  on  public  opinion  in 
England  ?  There  was  a  sort  of  panic  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  and  men  went  about  with  blanched  faces 
asking  one  another  whether  we  were  really  going  to  war 
with  the  States.  Meekly  Lord  Salisbury  sat  down  to  pen 
a  long  and  scholarly  answer  to  the  vulgar  bombast  of 
Mr.  Olney  ;  while  the  Queen's  Speech  informed  Parlia- 
ment that  the  United  States  had  "  expressed  a  wish  to 
co-operate  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  Venezuela  dispute  "  ! 
Anger  there  was  none  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  there  could 
not  really  have  been  any  alarm,  because  the  Government 
must  have  known,  if  the  more  ignorant  of  the  public 
did  not,  that  the  United  States  was  practically  at  our 
mercy,  and  that  we  might  have  bombarded  or  blockaded 
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their  principal  cities.  About  the  same  time  a  band 
of  desperadoes,  who  were  subsequently  tried  in  London 
and  thrown  into  prison,  invaded  the  Transvaal  Republic 
from  British  territory.  The  Dutch  defeated  the  raiders, 
and  in  a  thoughtless  hour  the  German  Emperor,  the 
grandson  of  our  Queen,  congratulated  Mr.  Kruger  by 
wire  upon  his  successful  defence  of  his  country.  In  a 
moment  public  opinion  was  aflame.  The  German 
Emperor  was  denounced  from  one  end  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  other  ;  he  was  caricatured  in  the  press  ; 
he  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  hatred  in  the  music- 
halls  ;  and  war,  a  bloody  war  with  the  strongest 
military  Power  in  Europe,  was  loudly  called  for  to 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  honour  of  England. 
Vet  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  nine  English- 
men out  of  ten  repudiate  the  raid,  and  that  the  German 
Emperor  had  no  more  intention  of  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  this  country  than  of  flying  over  the 
moon.  Nearly  twelve  months  ago  Lord  Kitchener  had 
just  completed  his  slow  and  victorious  march  into  the 
depths  of  the  Soudan.  He  had  broken  the  enemy,  but 
on  an  island  in  a  swamp,  in  the  heart  of  that  deadly 
and  valueless  region,  he  found  a  French  Major  with  a 
score  of  bearers  and  a  friend  !  The  gallant  French- 
man had  actually  walked  across  Africa  to  meet  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  exchange  flowers 
and  fruit  for  champagne  and  cigars.  Fashoda  itself 
was  not  worth  a  row  of  pins  to  anybody,  and  the  whole 
incident  smacked  of  opera  bouffe.  But  English  public 
opinion  took  the  thing  tragically.  Consols  fell,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  was  presented  to 
the  French  Government,  and  serious  preparations 
were  made  for  war.  Party  differences  disappeared : 
the  nation  was  united  as  one  man  in  its  determina- 
tion to  fight  France  for  a  spongy  acre  of  ground 
nobody  knows  ^vhere.  To-day  we  are  engaged  in  a 
terrible  South  African  trouble.  The  rivalry  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  races  in  South  Africa  has  always 
been  a  danger,  which  has  now  come  to  a  head.  A 
large  number  of  our  countrymen  with  their  families  are 
living  in  a  Dutch  republic,  which  fattens  on  their  taxes 
and  denies  them  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of 
civilised  government.  The  High  Commissioner  has 
written  a  powerful  despatch  depicting  the  practical 
oppression  to  which  our  countrymen  are  subjected,  and 
calling  upon  the  mother-country  to  protect  her 
children.  The  Transvaal  is  for  its  size  the  most 
valuable  country  in  the  world,  and  a  war  with  it  would 
not  derange  our  commerce  in  the  least.  Public  opinion 
remains  strangely,  even  culpably,  apathetic  on  the 
question.  The  following  "  flamer  "  was  hung  out  by 
an  evening  paper  last  week  :  "  Disgraceful  Collapse  of 
England,"  in  large  letters  :  then  underneath,  in  much 
smaller  type,  "  Kruger  defiant."  The  big  type,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain,  referred  to  a  cricket  match 
at  Lord's. 


AUSTRIA  INFELIX. 

THE  respite  afforded  by  the  Emperor-King's  inter- 
vention serves  to  emphasise  the  gloom  of  the 
outlook  rather  than  to  encourage  a  hope  that  Austria 
may  resume  her  proverbial  felicity.  It  is  true  that  quite 
a  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  without  a  revolu- 
tion or  other  signal  political  calamity,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  what  is  aufgeschoben  is  not  necessarily 
aufgehoben  ;  that  any  number  of  mere  patchwork  com- 
promises avail  nothing  towards  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. While  there  are  few  so  irreconcilable  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  their  amiable  and 
popular  Sovereign,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  delaying 
immediate  demands,  there  remains  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  show  any  desire  to  gratify  his  successors. 
Many  of  us  are  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  situation 
upon  the  Constitution,  here  as  elsewhere.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  constitutional  government  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  many  lands  ;  that 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  countries  it  has  bred 
abuses  and  disasters  ;  that  in  the  Dual  Empire  its 
intricate  provisions  have  induced  many  unavoidable 
deadlocks.  The  ordinary  Liberal  clubman  cannot 
understand  why  a  form  of  government,  which  has 
grown  healthily  in  this  country,  should  wither  and 
blight  so  soon  as  it  is  transplanted  abroad ;  let  us  then 


remind  him  of  the  American  millionaire  who  craved  a 
recipe  for  English  turf  and  was  bidden  cut,  roll  and 
water  during  a  dozen  centuries.  But  Francis  Joseph 
is  confronted  rather  by  racial  than  by  constitutional 
difficulties  ;  in  his  heterogeneous  dominions  the  most 
perfect  system  of  representation  could  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  naturally 
antagonistic  peoples.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
democracy  in  principle,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  permanence  of  such  a  conglomeration  of  dis- 
cordant elements  as  Austria.  If  there  were  even  a 
faint  desire  to  work  together  in  harmony,  we  might 
foresee  a  modus  vivendi  in  some  kind  of  loose  federation. 
But  as  it  is,  the  only  possibility  of  permanence  lies  in 
the  absolute  government  of  one  strong  man. 

Whether  permanence  is  desirable  raises  another  ques- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  our  policy  in  Europe  a 
vigorous  Austria  would  be  an  excellent  ally,  but  that  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  under  the  present  Sovereign.  Francis 
Joseph  is  judicious,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a  strong 
man  :  by  dint  of  transparent  honesty,  he  has  won  many 
surprising  diplomatic  triumphs,  but  his  strength  has  been 
that  of  the  willow  rather  than  that  of  the  oak.  Heirs 
to  thrones  have  afforded  many  surprises  ere  now,  and 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  new  Frederick  the  Great 
may  unveil  himself  upon  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  but  so 
far  there  has  been  nothing  to  warrant  any  such  hope 
and  the  odds  now  appear  to  favour  a  disruption  of 
Austria  at  no  distant  date.  Germany  /nay  advance  to 
Vienna,  where  Baron  Schonerer  and  his  partisans  have 
kept  alive  sentiments  of  doubtful  patriotism  :  the  Slavs 
may  erect  a  kingdom  or  join  hands  with  their  Servian 
brethren  ;  Hungary  may  acquire  independence  at  the 
expense  of  her  prestige  ;  Russia  and  Roumania  may 
establish  ethnological  claims.  This  is  of  course  pure 
speculation  and  liable  to  be  belied  by  the  thousand  and 
one  accidents  of  political  development.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  a  crisis  is  imminent  and  whoever  is  best 
prepared  for  it  will  secure  the  lion's  share.  Meanwhile 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  of  compromise,  which 
the  Emperor's  influence  has  kept  alive,  may  be  developed 
and  expanded  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  body-politic, 
and  that  immediate  selfishness  may  give  way  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  wider  interests  which  are  at  stake. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  dismiss  the  present  situation  as 
incomprehensible.  No  doubt  the  Constitution,  like  the 
Empire  itself,  is  exceedingly  artificial,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  should 
not  easily  be  grasped.  There  are  only  two  main  issues, 
each  plainly  intelligible.  The  Hungarians  may  be 
likened  to  a  cantankerous  and  exacting  wife,  the 
Germans  of  Austria  to  an  indulgent,  deprecating 
husband.  The  Ausgleich  is  their  marriage  settlement, 
and  as  it  has  been  drawn  on  a  temporary  basis,  it 
affords  constant  opportunities  for  bickering.  The  virago 
hints  at  a  judicial  separation,  while  her  lord  alternates 
between  sulky  references  to  the  marriage  vow  and 
ungraceful  concessions  on  every  important  point.  The 
Slavs  are  their  bondservants  rather  than  their  children 
and  are  bullied  by  both  in  the  intervals  of  henpecking 
and  recrimination.  They  have,  however,  a  will 
and  ideals  of  their  own  and  are  far  more  to  be 
reckoned  with  than  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania, 
who  seem  to  have  bowed  their  necks  definitely  to  the 
yoke.  A  Slav  question  remains  and  will  force  itself  to 
the  front  whenever  the  quarrels  of  the  household  afford 
an  opening.  So  far  the  most  hot-headed  has  scarcely 
ventured  to  ask  for  more  than  liberty  to  use  his  own 
language,  but  meanwhile  grievances  have  been  gather- 
ing volume  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
they  will  make  themselves  felt.  As  for  Hungary,  no 
doubt  she  possesses  a  high-sounding  past,  and  zealous 
historians  have  taken  more  than  their  usual  license  to 
embellish  it.  But  she  has  long  remained  stationary 
in  all  the  essentials  of  national  development,  arro- 
gance and  commercial  greed  have  condemned  her  to 
friendless  isolation,  and  with  all  her  outward  show  of 
robustness  she  has  every  symptom  of  internal  decay. 
Her  character  is  that  of  a  bully  and  her  loud  voice 
has  often  procured  undeserved  triumphs,  but  the 
hollowness  of  her  pretensions  is  already  beginning 
to  be  laid  bare.  It  is  only  her  overwhelming  pride 
which  blinds  her  to  the  poverty  of  her  future  and  makes 
her  willing  to  postpone  a  final  settlement,  though  with 
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every  year's  delay  this  must  be  less  advantageous  for 
her .  No  doubt,  with  her  narrow  conception  of  patriotism, 
she  trusts  that  the  increasing  difficulties  of  Austria  will 
enable  her  to  extort  better  and  better  terms,  but  this  is 
to  ignore  the  rapidity  of  her  own  progress  downward. 
The  original  Ausgleich  of  1867  was  far  more  favourable 
to  her  than  she  had  any  right  to  expect  and,  though  its 
perfections  on  paper  developed  every  sort  of  confusion 
and  deadlock  in  action,  it  remained  a  splendid  lever  for 
constitutional  pressure. 

The  famous  fourteenth  article  remains,  however,  an  ever- 
effective  answer  to  exorbitant  demands,  and  leaves  the 
Sovereign,  with  his  legal  right  to  resort  to  absolutism, 
master  of  the  situation.    It  is  this  probably,  far  more 
than  any  sentimental  regard  for  his  good  nature  or 
amiable  personality,  which  secures  his  recognition  as 
supreme  conciliator  in  times  of  stress.    The  exponents 
of  modern  ideas  assure  us  that  nowadays  even  pure 
despotism  is  tempered  by  the  menace  of  revolution,  but 
we  find  here  a  retort  in  an  elaborate  popular  Constitu- 
tion being  limited  by  a  provision  for  personal  govern- 
ment.   Without  indicating  the  likelihood  of  a  return  to 
old  political  methods  and  ideas,  this  may  yet  be  taken 
to  argue  that  authority  still  retains  some  credit,  that 
democracy  is  by  no  means  an  irresistible  panacea.  The 
prospect  of  a  reaction  in  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment remains  inchoate  and  remote,  but  if  at  any  time  it 
should  approach  and  become  a  reality,  it  is  to  Austria 
that  we  must  look  for  the  initiative  and  the  convincing- 
example.  & 


MINISTERIAL  INSTABILITY. 

(~)NE  of  the  puzzles  of  French  politics  to  many 
v-/    Englishmen  is  the  calmness  with  which  France 
takes  a  Cabinet  crisis.    With  our  rather  pharisaical 
fondness  for  lecturing  other  people,  because  they  do 
not  conduct  their  public  business  exactly  in  our  fashion, 
we  are  always  prepared  to  moralise  severely  over  the 
instability  of  governments  across  the  Channel.  Every 
time  we  hear  that  a  French  ministry  has  been  "  used 
up  "  after  an  ephemeral  career  of  eight  months  or  so, 
we  shake  our  heads  and  talk  gloomily  of  revolution. 
To  judge  by  the  comments  of  most  of  our  newspapers 
Paris  at  this  moment  should  be  in  abysmal  depths  of 
anxiety.    But  even  wkh  the  Dreyfus  spectre  haunting 
it,  the  population  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces  is  by 
no  means  in  that  condition.   It  is  indeed  rather  amusing 
for  a  reflective  Briton  to  leave  London  in  the  morning* 
armed  with  the  budget  of  foreboding  vaticinations  pro- 
vided  for   him   by    agitated   leader-writers,    and  to 
find,    on   his  arrival   in    Paris   in   the  evening,  the 
current  of  business  and  pleasure  flowing  on  with  its 
usual  busy  insouciance,  its  tranquil  gaiety.     "Je  ne 
m'occupe  pas  de  la  politique,"  says^the  bourgeois,  as 
he  glances  at  the  gossip  from  the  lobbies  with  scarcely 
more  interest  than  the  average  Londoner  displays  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  County  Council.    These  rapid 
changes  of  ministry  which  fill  our  journalists  with  fresh 
apprehension   every   time    they   occur   in   Paris  are 
accepted  quite  coolly  by  Frenchmen.    People  do  not  go 
to  bed  and  dream  of  barricades  when  one  set  of  slightly 
known   gentlemen   replaces   another    at   the  official 
residences.    The  French  are  an  excitable  people,  but  it 
takes  more  than  the  fall  of  a  ministry  to  stir  their 
emotions  now.    They  have  learnt  by  this  time  that 
there  is  no  need  for  alarm  when  one  of  these  episodes 
occurs,  and  that  the  changes  may  be  rung  among  the 
twenty  or  so  of  available  premiers  without  making  any 
substantial    difference   to   the  ordinary   citizen,  and 
without   indeed    producing   any    necessarily  striking 
effect    upon    the     national    policy.     Even     on  the 
present    occasion,    though    the    "crisis"   has  been 
unusually  prolonged,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  forth- 
coming Kennes  court-martial,  "  there  is  no  symptom," 
says  one  of  the  most  competent  English  journalists  in 
Pans,  "of  public  agitation."    People  know  well,  he 
adds,  that  sooner  or  later  a  ministry  will  be  formed  ; 
and  "they  do  not  expect  anything  more  from  it  thai! 
from  any  of  the  numerous  previous  ministries  which 
h»ve  held  office  during  the  past  ten  years."    This  is  the 
characteristic  British  explanation  of  the  matter.  The 
French  ought  to  be  in  convulsions  over  the  "  instability  " 


of  their  Government  ;  if  they  are  lot,  their  calmness 
must  merely  be  that  of  disgust  or  despair. 

But  the  Frenchman  looks  at  the  question  from  a 
rather  different  point  of  view.    The  frequent  ministerial 
changes,  which  would  make  us  think  that  our  world  was 
coming  to  an  end  if  they  happened  in  this  country,  are 
regarded  by  him  with  equanimity.    He  knows  that,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  administration  of  the  Republic  will 
run  on  smoothly  enough,  because  it  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  not  in  the  hands  of  ministers  at  all.    The  French 
Chambers   exercise   a   control   over   the   conduct  of 
Government   much   larger   than    that   possessed  by 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  latter  is  now  mainly 
a  legislative  council  ;   but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  a  department  of  the  Executive.     Its  bureaux  are 
something  more  than  merely  examining  and  investi- 
gating bodies  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  administrative  com- 
mittees.    The  Chamber  maintains  a  constant  super- 
vision over  the  details  of  finance,  naval  and  military 
affairs,  and  the  great  departments  of  State.  Ministers 
come  and  go,  but   the   committees   remain,    and  a 
certain  continuity  of  policy  is  secured.     If  Lord  Salis- 
bury were  to  go  out  of  office  to-morrow  and  a  Liberal 
premier  were  to  succeed  him,  we  should  expect  some 
considerable  changes  in  the  direction  of  home,  and 
perhaps  also  of  foreign,  affairs ;   and  if  the  process 
could  be  performed  too  frequently  the  greatest  con- 
fusion would  ensue.      Imagine  the  state   of  things 
which  would  have  arisen,  in  the  years  between  1885 
and  1892,  if  Home  Rule  and  Unionist  Cabinets  had 
been  changing  places  every  six  months  or  so  !  But 
in  France  there  are  not  two  great  parties,  with  one  side 
definitely  in  and  the  other  out.    Ministries  are  made  up 
from  various  groups  and  sections.    When  a  premier  is 
dismissed,  by  a  hostile  vote,  very  likely  half  his  col- 
leagues will  go  on  with  their  innings,  under  a  new 
chief.    Under  such  circumstances,  even  apart  from  the 
control  of  the  bureaux,  the  change  need  not  mean 
much.     The   Chamber   has  no  desire  to  effect  any 
general  modifications  in  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
It  merely  means  to  explain  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  that  it  is  displeased  by  some  particular  action 
on  his  part ;  and  it  punishes  him  by  turning  him  out  of 
office,  as  an  expression  of  its  dissatisfaction. 
;   "  The  resignation  of  a  ministry,"  says  Mr.  Bodley 
in  his  admirable  survey  of  French  institutions,  which 
we  noticed  last  week,   "is  usually  under  the  Third 
Republic  a  mere  reconstruction  o£  the  Council,  the 
defeated  prime  minister  himself  sometimes  accepting  a 
subordinate   place  in   the  new  combination."  This 
obviously  mitigates  that  instability  which  strikes  us  so 
painfully.    Many  people,  even  in  England,  might  think 
that  a  re-shuffling  of  the  ministerial  cards  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  five  or  six  years  might  have  its 
advantages,  provided  that  it  could  be  effected  without 
involving  larger  issues.    But  in  France  this  inclination 
to  alter  the  personnel  at  frequent  intervals  is  due  to 
something  which  is  not  exactly  caprice.     It  satisfies 
the    instinct   for    equality,    and    is    inspired    by  a 
genuine  dread  of  Cagsarism.     In  a  country  where 
under   Republican    forms   the   administration  is  still 
based    on   the    highly    centralised    system  adapted 
by  Napoleon  from  the  ancien  regime,  there  is  always 
an  apprehension  that  the  executive  may  become  too 
powerful  for  the  public  safety.    Once  allow  a  minister 
to  keep  under  his  control   his  army  of  clerks  and 
functionaries  for  a  few  years,  and  he  might  easily 
forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Sovereign  People, 
through  its  elected  delegates.     The  House  provides 
against  this  risk — which  may  appear  shadowy  enough 
to  us  but  is  sufficiently  real  in  France- by  permitting 
no  combination  to  remain  in  office  very  long.  "Minis- 
terial responsibility"  to  quote  Mr.  Bodlev  again  "  lakes 
the  form  of  ministerial  instability."    It  is  not  an  ideal 
arrangement,  but  it  suits  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
French  constitutional  system  better  than  is  commonlj 
supposed.  It  would  be  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  unstable 
cabinets  make  a  stable   government  anywhere.  But 
there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
short-lived,  lightly- changed,  ministry  is  more  amenable 
to  the  control  of  the  legislature  and  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  than  the  more  powerful  and  (irmly  based 
governing  committee,  which  rules  almost  autocratically 
for  several  years,  perhaps  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  time 
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that  it  has  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  majority  of  the 
electorate,  and  must  hand  over  its  semi-despotic 
authority  to  a  rival  association  for  a  similar  period. 


THE  BETTER  STIMULUS. 

WERE  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
distinctly  conscious,  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion 
on  countervailing"  duties,  of  the  antinomies  or  con- 
tradictory principles  of  human  nature  itself,  implicit 
in  their  controversy  ?  The  question  may  sound  some- 
what portentous  in  a  matter  of  sugar,  and  it  is  well  to 
say  at  once  that  we  are  not  suggesting  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  first  principles  decisive  for  or 
against  countervailing  duties  overlooked  either  by  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  put  the  point 
shortly  and  simply,  what  we  mean  is  that  Sir  Henry 
adopted  the  theory  that  men  will  do  their  best  when 
they  are  reduced  to  extremities  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
theory  is  that  energy  and  consequent  improvement  are 
mostly  to  be  expected  under  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
Which  is  right  when  you  are  speaking  of  men  in 
general  ?  In  individual  cases  we  should  not  apply  either 
principle  absolutely,  but  should  have  regard  to  the 
moral  temperament  and  circumstances  of  the  person 
whose  conduct  we  were  forecasting.  The  stronger  the 
character  the  greater  likelihood  there  would  seem  that 
success  would  come  through  adversity  ;  the  less  fear 
that  the  energies  would  be  paralysed  by  unequal 
struggle  between  the  person  and  his  surroundings. 
The  more  commonplace  or  average  of  type  the 
man  is,  the  less  should  we  expect  continued  energy 
under  poverty  and  hardship  unalleviated  by  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  those  who  are  his  natural  supporters. 
Parents  act  on  this  supposition  in  the  case  of  their 
children.  It  is  a  parental  tradition  to  inculcate  upon 
them  a  very  Spartan-like  doctrine  of  endurance  and 
self-denial  ;  domestic  life  has  inherited  many  venerable 
aphorisms  stating  the  doctrine  in  picturesque  and 
mnemonical  form  ;  but  after  all  parents  practise  it  in 
anything  but  a  logical  manner.  The  discrimination  we 
make  in  individual  cases  it  seems  only  sensible  to  make 
in  considering  men  in  the  aggregate.  Would  our  con- 
clusion be  from  our  knowledge  of  men  taken  in  the 
aggregate  that  the  best  in  them  is  to  be  evoked,  as  it 
may  be  in  some  of  the  higher  natures,  by  leaving  them 
unsympathetically  under  all  circumstances  to  their  own 
unaided  resources  ? 

The  question  seems  highly  abstract,  but  it  is  in  fact 
of  great  practical  importance.  As  we  decide  it  one 
way  or  the  other  we  may  decide  for  or  against  many 
economic  and  social  proposals.  Much  of  the  reaction 
against  extreme  individualism  is  due  to  the  protest 
against  the  idea  implied  in  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  oppo- 
sition to  the  countervailing  duties,  that  economic 
invalids  ought  to  cure  their  own  diseases.  Under  all 
circumstances,  no  matter  how  depressed  may  be  their 
natural  vitality  by  a  long  course  of  economic  ills,  they 
are  assured  there  is  no  remedy  but  their  own  energy 
and  initiative,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
calling  upon  them  to  summon  all  the  resources 
of  the  economic  man  ;  that  inhuman  being  who 
only  works  well  under  fear  of  starvation,  and 
under  that  stimulus  is  expected  to  achieve  the 
higher  purposes  of  humanity.  We  are  beginning, 
however,  to  see  that  in  many  cases  where  particular 
classes  of  the  community  are  in  unhealthy  abnormal  con- 
ditions this  kind  of  advice  can  have  no  more  practical 
result  than  the  similar  advice  given  to  Mrs.  Dombey  to 
make  an  effort,  and  then  all  would  be  well.  If  remedies 
are  possible  they  must  come  from  outside,  not  in  the 
shape  of  mitigating  charity,  pleaded  for  by  those  who 
justly  loathed  and  abhorred  the  narrow  and  unsym- 
pathetic economics  of  the  fifties,  but  of  the  wider  and 
more  intelligent  application  of  the  State's  action  esta- 
blishing and  controlling  economic  conditions.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  from  every  point  of  view,  social, 
political,  and  economical,  than  the  changes  which 
have  resulted  from  the  more  recent  tendency  to  con- 
strue economical  problems  in  terms  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics, which  is  only  another  name,  in  theory  at  any  rate, 
for  applied  ethics  in  public  life.  Wealth  production 
was  the  chief  topic  of  the  early  economists.    There  was 


little  in  their  treatment  of  the  question  of  distribution 
that  now  appeals  to  our  sense  of  what  is  equitable.  On 
that  side  hope  was  almost  excluded  from  the  future  of 
the  majority  of  wage-earners.  The  law  of  population, 
the  law  of  wages  which  were  inevitably  to  sink  always 
to  subsistence  point,  the  futility  of  combination 
to  raise  wages  by  Trade-unions  —  all  these  things 
were  dinned  into  the  ears  of  people  to  the  point 
of  despair,  and  economical  science,  which  unlike 
other  sciences  seemed  to  serve  no  purpose  except 
to  emphasise  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  human 
wretchedness,  acquired  its  notorious  appellation  as 
the  dismal  science.  But  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  admitted  mistakes  of  economists  in  order  to  point 
out  that  as  soon  as  their  incubus-like  theories  were  cast 
off,  the  improvements  began  which  mark  the  rapid  social 
political  and  economic  advancement  of  the  working 
classes.  The  era  of  hope  set  in,  and  with  it  the  masses 
of  the  people  recovered  their  healthy  energies,  and  began 
to  show  "what  courage  may  be  gained  from  hope." 
We  may  very  reasonably  remember  these  facts  when 
Sir  Henry  Fowler's  theory  that  economic  desperation  is 
the  mother  of  economic  improvements  is  being  con- 
sidered. What  it  really  means  is  that  the  person  who 
propounds  it  does  not  conceive  properly  the  moral  or 
political  doctrine  which  lies  behind  all  questions  relating 
to  industry.  It  is  simply  giving  up  government  in  one 
great  department  of  society.  Yet  if  there  is  one  idea 
more  than  another  now  influencing  legislation  and 
national  administration,  it  is  that  an  almost  illimit- 
able prospect  is  opening  up  for  action.  The  mere 
production  of  wealth  might  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
operations  of  individuals  as  the  old  ideal  was,  if  to 
become  rich  were  the  only  object.  But  that  is  hopelessly 
apart  from  any  moral  view,  whether  of  the  nation  or  in- 
dividuals. It  may  not  be  consistent  with  good  govern- 
ment, with  the  developmentof  thenation's  life  inits higher 
spiritual  and  intellectual  aspects,  nor  with  its  happi- 
ness, though  that  is  saying  the  same  thing  in  another 
form.  In  how  many  respects  has  it  been  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  education,  and  with 
healthy  physical  conditions  both  of  children  and  adults  ? 
The  Government  is  the  public  conscience,  or  the  instru- 
ment of  the  public  conscience,  now  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  old  conceptions  of  laisser  faire.  It  is  a  socialist 
and  not  an  individualist  conscience  which  rules,  though 
it  endorses  none  of  the  formal  schemes  of  Socialism  ; 
nor  have  they  the  least  chance  of  success  within  any 
period  that  comes  into  practical  consideration. 

But  we  owe  to  Socialism  the  more  recent  conception 
of  government  controlling  and  regulating  trade  and 
industry,  and  making  them  subsidiary  to  the  other  and 
higher  purposes  for  which  society  is  constituted.  It  is 
a  conception  of  the  State  much  nearer  that  of  Toryism 
than  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  Radicals  to  con- 
ceive. For  a  time  Toryism  was  eclipsed  by  Liberalism 
with  dire  results  both  to  political  and  social  morality — 
social  in  this  connexion  being  understood,  of  course,  in 
its  wider  sense  ;  and  we  may  thank  Socialism  at  any  rate 
for  having  largely  helped  to  resuscitate  an  old  ideal  ; 
the  more  direct  action  of  the  State  than  was  allowed  by 
Liberalism.  The  via  media  of  state  socialism  is  the 
direction  in  which  at  present  public  opinion  tends.  It 
does  this  very  decidedly ;  and  there  is  a  marked  coin- 
cidence of  this  change  of  tendency  with  that  un- 
doubted dissatisfaction  with  free-trade  as  it  has  always 
appeared  in  Radical  programmes,  which  is  so  significant 
a  fact  in  present  politics.  Free-trade  does  not  form  an 
item  in  the  very  drastic  programmes  of  the  Socialist 
bodies.  That  may  be  either  from  a  lofty  disdain  of  a 
small  object  compared  with  others  they  have  in  view, 
or  a  politic  silence  upon  a  matter  which  might  prejudice 
them  on  the  whole — doubtful  though  so  many  working- 
men  are  of  the  results  of  free-trade.  This  is  one  of 
those  opinions  on  which  we  suspect  Socialists  are  allowed 
to  retain  an  open  mind  ;  but,  unless  we  misconceive 
the  ideas  of  Socialism,  we  cannot  imagine  under  its 
rdgime  the  utter  indifference  to  the  stability  of  a 
country's  natural  industries  which  is  implied  in  un- 
conditional free-trade.  Socialism  would  have  for  its 
first  aim  the  equilibrium  of  its  industrial  system, 
partly  because  of  the  political  disturbance  its  break- 
down would  cause,  but  still  more  because,  on  the 
ruin  of  any  particular  industry,  the  operatives  would 
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become  a  burden  on  the  community.  We  need 
hardly  go  through  the  formality  of  pointing  out 
that  it  is  of  these  dangers  that  most  nations  but 
England  are  prescient ;  and  that  this  explains  in 
great  measure  their  maintenance  of  Protection.  Under 
Socialism  those  dangers  would  be  more  patent,  that  is 
all ;  they  would  not  be  more  real  than  they  are  at 
present.  Dislocation  of  great  industries,  whether  by 
free-trade  or  other  economic  cause,  produces  equal 
physical  and  moral  disasters.  It  is  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  full  stomach,  as  Mr.  Meredith  puts  it,  that  we 
are  a  match  for  temporal  matters,  and  able  to  contem- 
plate eternal.  In  other  words  ethics  and  economics 
are  inseparable. 


THE   ROYAL  SHOW. 

IN  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  summer  show  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  must  regard  elbow  room 
rather  than  picturesque  surroundings  ;  consequently 
places  like  the  Town  Moor  at  Doncaster,  or  the  some- 
what dreary  expanse  of  Trafford  Park,  have  a  value  in 
the  official  eye  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Some- 
times luck  befalls  the  Society  by  giving  both  space  and 
scenery  as  at  Warwick,  and  again  on  Monday  last  at 
Maidstone.  No  more  beautiful  (place  could  have  been 
found  for  an  agricultural  show  of  the  dimensions  to 
which  the  Royal  has  grown  than  is  Mote  Park,  now 
the  property  of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel.  To  add  to  its 
eligibility  it  is  within  about  a  mile  of  the  two  railway 
stations,  while  in  point  of  scenery  it  is  like  a  little  Kent, 
all  hill  and  dale,  and  when  the  middle  of  the  show 
ground  was  gained  the  visitor  who  could  for  a  moment 
turn  his  attention  from  live  stock  and  all  the  variety  of 
articles  comprehended  under  the  word  implements 
could  view  a  magnificent  panorama  with  the  Kentish 
hills  in  the  distance.  Some  visitors  may  possibly  have 
seen  the  Mote  House,  commenced  in  1794,  and  occupy- 
ing a  less  secluded  site  than  did  the  old  mansion  pulled 
down  in  1799,  or  they  may  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  pavilion  in  the  park  which  tells  of  military 
doings  in  1799  when  the  chance  of  England's 
invasion  caused  the  raising  of  the  Kentish 
Volunteers.  They  were  reviewed  in  Mote  Park  on 
1  August,  1799  by  King  George  III.,  who  together  with 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Sophia 
and  the  King's  brother,  set  out  from  Kew  at  the  early  hour 
of  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Maidstone.  Just  a  century  later  the  Prince 
of  Wales  entered  Maidstone  to  find  it  even  more  gaily 
decorated  than  it  was  in  1799.  But  on  Tuesday  last 
the  sword  had,  so  to  say,  been  turned  into  a  plough- 
share, and  instead  of  the  glitter  of  arms  and  the 
galloping  of  cavalry  horses,  those  at  the  show  saw 
nothing  brighter  than  the  metal  and  the  somewhat  gay 
colours  of  agricultural  appliances,  while  horses  and 
cattle  paraded  leisurely  round  the  ring  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince.  The  royal  marquee  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  changed  into  a  royal  pavilion,  and  peace 
was  represented  instead  of  preparation  for  war. 

It  will  be  within  everybody's  recollection  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  would  have  visited  Maid- 
stone last  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  outbreak 
of  typhoid,  so  they  made  the  somewhat  disastrous 
journey  to  Four  Oaks  instead.  This  year,  however,  the 
regular  programme  was  resumed  and  the  quaint  Kentish 
town  laid  itself  out  to  welcome  its  visitors,  though  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  numbers  accepting  the  invitation 
were  not  quite  so  great  as  was  expected.  Still  to  not  a 
few  the  sight  of  the  Kentish  hop  gardens  must  have  been 
a  novelty,  and  it  is  well  that  the  peregrinations  of  the 
premier  Agricultural  Society  should  take  their  followers 
where  every  branch  of  agriculture  can  be  seen.  Maid- 
stone's streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous  and  therefore 
the  better  lend  themselves  to  decoration.  The  supply 
of  bunting  was  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  when  the 
somewhat  crooked  course  to  Mote  Park  had  been 
covered  the  expanse  of  the  ground  was  all  the  more 
apparent.  Immediately  on  entering  the  well-known 
gates  the  visitor  was  reminded  of  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
first  by  the  wealth  of  roots  and  cereals  on  the  stands  of 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Webb,  Carter,  and  Dickson,  and  next 
by  the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  imple- 
ments used  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  lor  carrying 


on  the  business  of  farming  generally.  It  was  only  in 
the  fitness  of  things  that  a  substantial  prize  should  be 
offered  for  the  best  machine  for  washing  hops  with 
insecticide,  the  machine  to  be  worked  by  horse  or 
mechanical  power,  and  the  reward  went  appropriately 
enough  to  Messrs.  Drake  and  Fletcher,  of  the  Kentish 
Engineering  Works,  Maidstone,  who  exhibited  a 
machine  called  the  Mistifier. 

The  livestock  showed  some  falling  off — not  perhaps 
in  itself  a  bad  thing,  for  the  actual  strength  of  a  show 
is  not  altogether  to  be  gauged  by  numbers.  At  most 
of  them  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  animals  which  are 
far  below  exhibition  form,  and  are  neither  attractive 
nor  a  test  of  the  show's  merit.  Except  perhaps  in 
the  classes  devoted  to  light  horses,  from  which 
there  were  several  absentees,  the  best-known  breeders 
and  exhibitors  well  patronised  the  show,  the  Queen 
as  usual  sending  sundry  exhibits,  and  winning  a 
first  prize  with  a  two-year-old  Clydesdale  horse  ; 
a  first  and  a  second  in  shorthorns,  and  a  shorthorn 
championship.  The  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  attain  to  his 
usual  distinction  in  Southdown  sheep  ;  but  his  young 
Shire  horse  took  a  first  prize,  he  gained  second  prize 
with  a  shorthorn  bull,  and  first  and  championship  with 
a  Dexter.  From  the  time  of  George  III.  to  the  present 
day,  the  members  of  our  reigning  house  have  ever 
shown  themselves  deeply  interested  in  stockraising  and 
agriculture,  and  this  good  example  our  wealthy  land- 
owners have  not  been  slow  to  follow.  Whether  agri- 
culture be  depressed  or  not — few  can  remember  it 
otherwise  than  down — agricultural  shows  take  place 
and  money  is  always  forthcoming  for  pedigree  stock, 
which  in  its  turn  benefits  the  small  farmer  by  enabling 
him,  if  he  will  only  take  trouble,  to  breed  better  stock 
and  so  obtain  a  better  price  in  the  home  or  foreign 
market.  The  capital  sunk  in  live  and  dead  stock  in 
the  Maidstone  Showyard  represented  many  thousands 
of  pounds  ;  while  the  cost  of  conveying  machinery, 
animals,  their  attendants  and  the  different  appliances  to 
the  yard  and  back  is  enormous.  The  constancy  with 
which  men  who  have  long  been  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  cling  to  the  pursuit,  and  the  attraction  that 
breeding  presents  to  others  who  have  amassed  wealth 
by  their  own  exertions,  serve  to  show  the  extreme  vitality 
of  farming  in  all  its  branches,  though  we  must  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  one  depart- 
ment at  the  Maidstone  Show.  Kent,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  great  fruit  county,  yet  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
for  packages  for  the  carriage  of  hard  and  soft  fruit 
there  were  but  half  a  dozen  entries,  three  in  each  class, 
and  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that  both  prizes  were 
withheld  in  consequence  of  lack  of  merit.  This 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  foreigner  beats  us  out  of 
court  in  packing,  his  eggs,  butter,  fruit  and  poultry 
being  put  up  for  transit  in  far  better  style  than  ours, 
though  they  have  to  be  conveyed  on  comparatively  short 
journeys  only.  Then  again  no  entry  was  received  for 
three  classes  for  preserved  or  evaporated  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  absence  from  a  useful  competition 
appears  to  suggest  that  farmers  have  not  as  yet,  in 
spite  of  bitter  lessons,  realised  that  their  best  chance  of 
success  lies  in  all-round  business,  and  that  no  means 
should  be  omitted  of  turning  the  nimble  ninepence, 
to  which  end  poultry  as  an  accessory  to  farming 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Royal  Show  is  such  a 
vast  concern  that  there  is  something  for  every  taste  ;  but 
the  occasional  gaps  prove  that  there  is  something  yet 
wanting. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  KIPLING. 

AFTER  a  singularly  ill-starred  visit  to  New  York, 
the  incidents  of  which  have  been  brought,  even 
to  excess,  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  returns  this  week  to  England  and  to  his  home. 
We  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  has  recovered  his  health, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  be  successful  For 
some  time  to  come  in  keeping  his  name  and  his  concerns 
out  of  the  papers.  There  has  been  a  little  too  much 
about  him  in  the  gossiping  columns  of  the  lesser  press 
of  late  for  his  moral  or  intellectual  health.  He  has 
become  excessively  famous  very  early  in  his  career, 
and  what  he  has  now  to  dread  is  a  popular  reaction. 
Danger  for  him  lies  now  in  the  foolish  praise  of  his 
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more  illiterate  admirers,  and  no  more  curious  instance 
of  what  this  class  can  do  in  the  way  of  making  a  fool 
of  a  hero  can  be  conceived  than  a  certain  volume  *  of 
crudded  flattery  by  a  Mr.  Monkshood  which  is  now 
lying  on  our  table. 

There  is  nothing  about  this  volume,  except  its  subject, 
which  entitles  it  to  notice  in  these  columns.  As  we  have 
read  it,  we  have  marvelled  again  and  again  that  a 
writer  could  be  found  to  write  a  book  so  extraordinarily 
insipid,  so  innocent  of  the  faintest  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  "style"  of  Mr.  Monks- 
hood is  the  most  astounding  mixture  of  violence  and 
feebleness  that  we  have  met  with.  When  he  wishes  to 
explain  that  the  book  called  "The  Light  that  Failed" 
did  not  at  first  enjoy  an  .unquestioned  success,  Mr. 
Monkshood  remarks  "A  few  half-baked  people  in  sur- 
prised cities  ran  up  and  down  whimpering  that  the 
thing  must  be  called  'The  Book  that  Failed,' which 
was  a  silliness."  Why  they  were  not  wholly  baked, 
and  what  it  was  which  had  surprised  their  cities,  and 
why  they  ran,  and  why  they  whimpered,  and  what  was 
a  silliness,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  thought  to  dis- 
cover, for  these  are  merely  the  sloppinesses  of  un- 
disciplined journalese.  But  even  the  rawest  office-boy 
in  the  employment  of  the  snippetting  press  might  be 
taught  that  nobody  is  allowed,  in  an  "  appreciation  " 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  to  speak  of  his  "  rugged, 
more  than  ragged,  moustache,  which  a  girl  has  described 
as  being  so  fearsome  a  thing  that  you  would  have  to 
like  the  owner  very  much  to  let  him  kiss  you."  There 
are  depths  of  vulgarity  in  the  people  who  write  books 
about  other  people  which  no  critical  plummet  has  ever 
sounded. 

The  book  before  us  is  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing, 
although  the  subject  of  which  it  too  adventurously 
attempts  to  treat  is  of  very  remarkable  interest.  Mr. 
Monkshood  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  greatly 
helped,  "  with  suggestions  and  doings  [s/'c],"  by  the 
author  of  "  A  Farrago  of  Folly."  Mr.  Monkshood 
required  no  such  assistance.  We  have  formed  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  his  quality  if  we  are  wrong  in  sup- 
posing him  quite  competent  to  produce  his  farrago 
unaided.  Honest  enthusiasm  we  must  not  deny  to  him. 
It  is  plain  that  he  likes  Mr.  Kipling's  works  very  much, 
and  finds  a  pleasure  in  saying  so.  Unhappily,  there 
his  authority  ends.  Mr.  Monkshood  is  pleased  with 
everything,  from  "  the  large  close-cropped  head"  and 
"rugged,  more  than  ragged  moustache,"  up  to  the 
more  intellectual  characteristics  of  his  favourite's 
"gargoyle  grotesquerie  "  and  "staccato  virility." 
But  of  discrimination  he  does  not  display  a  scrap. 
His  method  is  to  enumerate  in  succession  everything 
which  his  hero  has  published,  and  to  sprinkle  un- 
measured eulogy  upon  it  all,  so  that  at  length  the 
deafening,  unmodulated  howl  of  praise  exasperates  the 
reader.  It  is  as  though  we  were  listening  to  the 
priests  of  some  savage  deity,  as  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  his  image,  and  whacked  their  tom-toms 
and  blew  their  screaming  conchs.  We  find  ourselves 
hoping  that  the  deity  likes  the  noise,  since  it  certainly 
gives  neither  instruction  nor  pleasure  to  any  other  con- 
ceivable being. 

Unhappily,  there  is  some  little  reason  to  fear  that  this 
particular  deity  does  enjoy  the  blare  of  the  conchs.  Our 
instinct  would  have  been  to  offer  our  sincere  condolence 
to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  exposed  against  his  will  and 
without  his  knowledge  to  all  this  offensive  laudation. 
But  the  publishers  of  this  little  book  print  as  a 
preface  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kipling,  and  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  this  largely  withdraws  our  pity  from  the 
illustrious  victim.  Mr.  Kipling  has  "read  your  type- 
written book  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,"  but,  faintly 
protesting,  suggests  that  it  "  would  be  best  published 
after  the  subject  were  dead."  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Kipling  likes  the  praise  (Oh,  yes  !  we  are  afraid  he 
likes  it,  gross  and  rancid  as  it  is),  but  he  feels  obliged, 
with  his  finger  to  his  lip  and  his  eyelids  cast  down,  to 
suggest  that  it  should  be  posthumous.  Now,  if  there 
Is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Kipling  is,  it  is  perspicuously 
intelligent.  He  must  be  blinded  with  vanity  indeed  if 
he  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Monkshood,  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  good  intentions,  is  absolutely  with- 
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out  skill  as  a  critic.  Mr.  Kipling  has  read  "  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest "  a  book  which  no  unprejudiced 
judge  of  literary  merit  could  possibly  applaud.  Why 
has  he  done  so?  Because  it  is  full  of  unstinted,  un- 
reflecting, undiluted  praise  of  the  entire  works  of  Mr. 
Kipling. 

We  believe  that  the  moment  has  arrived  when  those 
who  are  the  friends  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kipling  (and  we 
are  among  the  most  ardent  of  these,  within  the  limits  of 
good  sense)  should  endeavour  to  awaken  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  position.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  taken  as  our  text  to-day  a  very  foolish  little  book 
which  would  not  on  its  own  merits  detain  us.  Nor 
would  we  strain  to  any  priggish  excess  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has  written  a  civil  note  to  the  writer  of  the  book. 
It  would  have  been  wiser  in  him,  no  doubt,  to  have 
brought  his  heel  down  upon  the  thing  in  its  "  type- 
written "  or  chrysalis  state,  but,  after  all,  a  busy  man  is 
always  inclined  to  be  good-natured.  It  is  more  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  complaisance  in  Mr.  Kipling's  recent  utter- 
ances than  any  civility  to  one  particular  admirer,  that 
inspires  us  with  a  wish  to  have  a  few  words  in  the  gate 
with  our  celebrated  youthful  genius.  We  will  preface 
our  words  of  warning  with  a  compliment  which  is  fully 
deserved.  When  we  consider  Mr.  Kipling's  youthful- 
ness,  his  isolation  among  the  authors  of  the  day,  and 
the  extraordinary  exaggeration  of  praise  trumpeted  at 
him  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  the  modesty  and 
good  sense  with  which  he  has  borne  himself  are 
remarkable. 

But  if  these  are  to  last,  Mr.  Kipling  must  hold  him- 
self well  in  hand.  No  one  now  before  the  world  is  in  a 
position  more  perilous.  It  is  depressing  to  be  under- 
estimated, and  may  even  have  a  baleful  effect  upon  the 
temper.  But  to  be  overestimated  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  those  qualities  which  a  man  needs  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  daily  work.  We  shall  be  asked  whether  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  overestimated, 
and  what  is  our  reason  for  "attacking"  him.  We 
have  seen  this  word  used  half  a  dozen  times  within  as 
many  months  to  describe  attempts,  of  a  wholly  sym- 
pathetic character,  to  discriminate  in  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  We  will,  therefore — although  to  "attack" 
this  delightful  and  even  splendid  national  hero  is  not 
within  the  circle  of  our  thoughts — answer  the  question 
in  a  bold  affirmative.  Mr.  Kipling  has  been,  and  now 
habitually  is,  overpraised.  The  language  adopted 
regarding  him  would  be  excessive,  because  unbalanced 
and  irrational,  if  it  were  applied  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
Tennyson,  to  Victor  Hugo.  Ten  years  have  passed, 
and  no  more,  since  the  wonderful  boy  published  "The 
Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  and  already  he  is  raised  on  a 
pinnacle  of  golden  adoration  higher,  perhaps,  than  any 
author  has  ever  reached  in  his  lifetime.  The  world 
grovels  at  his  feet,  and  those  few  of  us  who  have  kept 
our  heads  gaze  up  into  the  dim  air  to  see  whether  the 
little  figure  high  in  the  shimmering  distance  will  be  able 
to  endure  this  deification.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  be  raised  to  this  height.  Let  Mr.  Kipling  beware 
that  he  does  not  "assume  the  god,  affect  to  nod,  and 
seem  to  shake  the  spheres."  The  temptation  to  do  so 
is  almost  irresistible. 

Two  elements  have  combined  to  place  the  youthful 
author  of  "  A  Fleet  in  Being  "  in  the  extremely  exalted 
position  which  he  holds.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is  his 
own  genius — the  pungency  of  his  style,  the  closeness  and 
abundance  of  his  observation,  his  rich  and  multiform 
imagination.  All  praise  which  these  qualities  secure 
for  him  is  safe  and  wholesome  ;  on  this  side  he  needs 
not  suspect  a  straining  of  the  note.  But  these  alone 
would  not  account  for  a  quarter  of  his  popularity,  and 
the  preponderating  element  in  this  is  the  encouragement 
his  writings  have  given  to  a  certain  national  state  of 
mind.  All  that  is  utilitarian  and  materialistic,  all  that 
is  inimical  to  thought  and  favourable  to  action,  all  the 
external  rowdiness  and  latent  puritanism  with  which 
this  century  is  closing  so  surprisingly  in  England,  find 
their  exact  echo  and  confirmation  in  Mr.  Kipling's  books. 
We  observe  that  the  admirers  now  claim  for  their  hero 
that  he  set  all  this  great  imperial  machinery  in  motion  ; 
that  England  was  lying  spell-bound,  when  the  majestic 
genius  of  Kipling  brooded  over  the  deep,  and  called 
forth  the  forces  which  ran,  throbbing  with  life,  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Seven  Seas.    But  this  is  to  exaggerate 
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the  function  of  an  author.  The  greatest  poet  does  not 
start  a  national  movement ;  the  most  that  he  can  do  is 
to  identify  himself  with  it,  and  to  speed  it  smoothly  on 
its  way.  That  we  cannot  deny  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
done. 

But  what  will  be  Mr.  Kipling's  position  when  this 
fit  of  popular  materialism  has  played  itself  out  ?  We 
are  sure  of  one  thing  ;  the  very  adorers  of  to-day  will 
be  the  first  to  turn  upon  their  image  and  pelt  it  with 
stones.  Public  taste  will  change,  but  Mr.  Kipling  is 
far  too  deeply  scored  with  the  characteristics  of  his  talent 
to  change  with  it.  Within  certain  flexible  limits  we 
know  now  what  he  will  give  us.  At  present,  every- 
thing tends  to  the  glorification  of  his  strength  and 
to  the  minimising  of  his  weaknesses.  Borne  along  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  public  satisfaction,  he  seems 
to  have  no  defects  at  all.  But  he  is  not  that  faultless 
monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw,  the  author  equally 
equipped  on  all  sides.  If  the  fickle  public  should  turn 
round  and  demand  philosophical  reflection  from  its 
poets,  or  tender  sentiment,  or  the  symbolism  of  aerial 
melancholy,  there  will  be  no  "  Recluse  "  and  no  "  In 
Memoriam  "  and  no  "  Kubla  Khan  "  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Kipling.  In  these  and  other  provinces,  much 
lesser  men,  with  the  public  at  their  back,  will  go  far 
beyond  him.  These  are  the  reflections  which  make  us 
tremble  for  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  giddy  altitude  of  his 
triumphs  to-day.  He  is  in  danger  of  "  assuming  the 
god,"  of  considering  himself  above  all  fear  of  reverses, 
of  being  persuaded  by  the  incense  burned  before  him 
that  he  is  an  impeccable  artist.  We  would,  if  we 
could,  with  his  own  interest  solely  before  us,  recall  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  mortality,  "lest  he  forget — lest  he 
forget"  that  there  are  other  men  than  he  in  the  world, 
and  other  manners. 


UNIVERSITY  CRICKET. 

THE  relative  merits  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
elevens  cannot,  unless  one  side  is  almost  a  class 
the  better,  be  fairly  estimated  by  comparing  the  results 
of  the  trial  matches.  Even  if  both  teams  met  the  same 
adversaries  under  the  same  conditions  there  would  be 
no  reliable  indication.  In  cricket  there  are  so  many 
combinations  and  permutations  that  two  sides  must 
meet  before  their  true  relation  can  be  gauged.  Surrey 
may  beat  Lancashire  and  Essex  ;  those  two  counties 
may  beat  Yorkshire  ;  yet  Yorkshire  may  then  prove 
greatly  superior  to  Surrey.  But  apart  from  that  con- 
sideration, the  Inter-'Varsity  match  is  quite  different 
from  those  played  between  the  'Varsity  elevens  and 
counties  or  conglomerate  sides.  At  Lord's  the  game  is 
played  at  the  highest  possible  tension.  An  eleven  that 
does  excellently  in  an  ordinary  match  often  fails  to  do 
itself  justice  in  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  critical 
occasion.  The  corporate  nerve  of  a  cricket  team  is  a 
curious  quality.  In  an  eleven  that  has  not  been  put  to 
the  test  it  may  or  may  not  be  present.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  important  in  the  Inter-'Varsity  match.  Some- 
times a  moderate  side  rises  far  above  itself  under 
stress  of  excitement  ;  sometimes  a  strong  side  forgets 
for  the  nonce  how  to  use  its  strength.  An  upset 
happens  so  easily.  A  bad  start,  two  or  three  good 
batsmen  out  unluckily,  the  failure  of  a  man  regarded 
as  a  mainstay — and  the  match  takes  a  most  unexpected 
turn.  Often  one  side,  rather  by  luck  than  skill,  gets 
on  top  •  at  the  very  commencement  and  never  looks 
back.  Then,  again,  Lord's  is  a  peculiar  ground.  The 
wickets  always  have  a  little  more  pace  and  fire  than 
others  :  certainly  they  differ  completely  from  those  in 
the  Parks  and  at  Fenner's.  The  Lord's  wicket  gives  a 
bowler  an  extra  bit  in  hand  and  takes  the  same  from 
the  batsman.  A  bowler  who  is  comparatively  harm- 
less elsewhere  may  prove  quite  deadly  there.  So  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  bowling  virtues  of  the 
elevens  till  the  match  is  played.  A  despised  change- 
bowler  often  wins  the  game.  This  applies  in  an  almost 
equal  degree  to  the  batting.  In  the  first  place  batsmen 
who  can  scon:  easily  al  l  \  unci  's  or  in  the  Parks  often 
find  Lord's  not  at  all  to  their  liking.  That  spark  of  fire 
in  the  ground  makes  so  much  difference.  Secondly  the 
bowling  f  hey  meet  in  the  Inter-'Varsity  match  differs  con- 
siderably from  any  that  they  play  in  the  trial  games. 
Though  'Varsity  howling  is  generally  much  underrated 


by  the  critics,  and  though  both  the  Lord's  wicket  and 
the  stress  of  the  occasion  increase  the  actual  merits  of 
the  bowlers,  'Varsity  batsmen  after  all  meet  as  a  rule 
easier  stuff  at  Lord's  than  in  any  other  match.  At  best 
the  bowling  is  of  the  "  good  amateur  "  order.  Such 
first-rate  men  as  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  Mr.  C.  M.  Wells, 
or  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson  are  the  exceptions.  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  bats- 
men who  are  able  and  dangerous  scorers  against  any 
but  first-rate  bowling.  We  all  know  the  man  who  can 
score  thousands,  literally,  in  second-class  cricket  but 
who  fails  altogether  in  county  matches.  It  often 
happens  that  a  batsman  of  this  sort  scores  highly  at 
Lord's  against  'Varsity  bowlers  after  a  very  moderate 
career  in  the  trial  matches  against  the  first-rate  pro- 
fessionals he  has  come  across.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  hard  to  pick  the  right  men  for  a  'Varsity  team. 
The  data  for  choice  are  absent.  The  man  who  gets  an 
average  of  twenty  against  the  professionals  in  the  trial 
games  is  not  necessarily  for  the  purpose  in  hand  equal  to 
one  who  gets  an  average  of  five.  This  applies  in 
extenso  to  a  whole  side.  Hence  it  often  happens  from 
a  variety  of  causes  that  the  result  of  the  Inter-'Varsity 
match  is  a  great  surprise. 

This  year  both  'Varsity  elevens  are  good.  The  batting 
in  each  case  is  strong,  the  fielding  up  to  the  best 
standard  and  the  bowling  of  about  the  usual  class. 
Perhaps  the  Cambridge  batting  side  is  the  more  dashing 
and  brilliant  and  as  such  capable  of  a  more  striking 
performance  in  run-getting.  But  Oxford  is  a  well- 
balanced  eleven  ;  probably  the  sounder  side  of  the 
two.  Cambridge  might  make  a  big  score  against  any 
bowling  in  the  world.  Oxford  is  safer  perhaps  for  a 
good  score  against  Cambridge  than  Cambridge  is  against 
Oxford.  Cambridge  might  win  by  an  innings  if  things 
went  well.  On  the  other  hand  Oxford  might  very  well 
win  by  two  or  three  wickets. 

In  bowling  Cambridge  has  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing the  most  dangerous  bowler  engaged  in  the  match. 
Mr.  Jessop  may  bowl  Oxford  out  for  a  comparatively 
small  score.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  a  certainty,  as 
Mr.  Woods  used  to  be.  He  is  fast,  bowls  well  at  Lord's 
and  is  sure  to  do  no  end  of  damage  if  the  wicket 
crumbles  at  all.  Still  he  is  not  a  "  Sammy "  Woods 
and  the  Oxford  men  play  fast  bowling  well.  Though 
not  quite  so  likely  to  do  a  phenomenal  performance  Mr. 
Bosanquet  of  Oxford  is  not  to  be  despised.  He  keeps 
a  good  length  with  strong  pace,  is  liable  to  bump  and 
has  a  somewhat  puzzling  flight.  After  the  two  fast 
bowlers,  Oxford  has  a  slight  advantage.  Mr.  Stocks 
is  on  his  day  a  better  left-hand  bowler  than  Mr.  Hinde. 
Mr.  Knox,  who  is  almost  sure  to  get  his  Blue,  will  not 
improbably  do  more  execution  with  his  slow,  spinning 
leg-breaks  than  Mr.  Winter  with  his  lobs.  The  other 
bowlers  are  about  equal.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Lee  of  Oxford  did  very  well  last  year. 

In  the  field  both  sides  are  good — Oxford  perhaps  is 
the  more  brilliant.  In  the  opinion  of  many  there  has- 
never  been  a  better  set  of  fielders  at  either  'Varsity.  If 
the  Oxford  eleven  is  really  much  superior  in  this 
respect,  it  is  a  very  telling  point  in  its  favour.  Both 
wicket-keepers  are  above  the  average.  Mr.  Taylor 
proved  his  worth  last  year.  Mr.  Martyn,  who  now 
plays  for  the  first  time  for  Oxford,  is  much  above  the 
average.  He  is  quite  safe  and  quick  ;  very  clever  at 
taking  leg  balls,  and  a  beautiful  catcher. 

To  return  to  the  batting.  This  was  a  great  year  for 
Freshmen  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Jessop  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  :— "They  are  too  good  ;  they 
can  all  get  hundreds."  Certainly  in  Messrs.  Day  and 
Wilson  Cambridge  has  the  cream  of  last  year's  Public 
School  cricket.  Mr.  Day  has  shown  himself  by  his 
play  for  Kent  to  be  a  first-class  bat.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  bat  on  the  Cambridge  side.  Whether  or  not 
he  does  well  this  year,  he  will  with  experience  and 
trouble  become  some  day  one  of  the  four  or  five  best 
batsmen  in  England.  Mr.  Wilson  besides  other  good 
innings  has  scored  one  excellent  century.  Mr.  Moon 
by  making  1  18  against  the  Australians  proved  thai  his 
promise  is  being  fulfilled.  I  Ie  is  a  fine  bat.  Mr.  Stogden 
is  a  steady,  reliable  player  who  supplies  a  little  stif- 
fening to  the  side.  Mr.  Taylor  made  runs  in  the 
last  Inter-'Varsity  match,  and  has  distinguished  himself 
this  year  by  a  century  against  the  Australians.  Mr. 
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Winter  is  a  dangerous  slashing-  hitter.  Then  to  crown 
all  there  is  Mr.  Jessop,  who  we  all  know  may  do  or 
undo  anything.  His  inclusion  in  the  England  side  at 
Lord's  was  a  success.  He  is  equally  likely  to  create 
unforeseen  circumstances  in  the  Inter-'Varsity  match. 

Mr.  Champain,  the  Oxford  Captain,  is  a  splendid 
quick-scoring  bat  with  experience  and  nerve.  He  has 
made  120  against  the  Australians  this  year,  and  is  of 
the  sort  that  makes  centuries  at  Lord's  :  a  very 
dangerous  player.  Mr.  R.  E.  Foster  is  another  free 
scorer  who  may  quite  upset  the  Cambridge  attack. 
Mr.  Eccles,  the  hero  of  a  century  in  the  last  encounter, 
is  a  beautiful  bat.  Mr.  L.  P.  Collins  is  perhaps  the 
soundest  man  in  the  eleven.  He  has  scored  consistently, 
and  is  nearly  sure  to  make  runs  at  Lord's.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  refrain  from  growing  rash,  as  he  usually 
does  after  making  30  or  40,  when  set  he  goes  for  the 
off-ball  too  much.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  good  bat  who  is  not 
upset  by  nervousness.  Mr.  Pilkington  is  a  typical 
Etonian  with  a  nice  style.  He  cuts  and  off-drives  well 
and  is  a  very  good  player  on  a  fast  wicket.  Messrs. 
Hollins  and  Morres  are  capable  run-getters.  The 
Oxford  eleven  is  not  yet  made  up.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wright, 
an  Old  Blue,  will  play.  Probably,  however,  Mr.  Knox 
will  be  chosen  and  the  last  place  given  either  to  Mr. 
Morres  or  Mr.  Hollins. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nowhere  does  winning 
the  toss  mean  as  much  as  at  Lord's.  As  aforesaid,  the 
wicket  very  often  fails  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
three  innings  and  favours  the  bowlers  greatly  in  the 
fourth.  To  go  in  to  get  200  to  win  is  at  Lord's  a  big 
task.  Moreover  the  out-fielding  at  Lord's  is  very  tiring  ; 
the  ground  is  baked  and  hard  ;  running  about  upon  it 
is  tiring  and  jarring  and  very  rough  on  the  feet.  The 
side  that  wins  the  toss  probably  gets  out  about  five 
o'clock  and  has  a  nice  chance  of  settling  the  game  in 
the  remaining  hour  and  a  half  of  play. 

However  this  maybe,  the  Inter-'Varsity  match  is  one 
to  which  all  cricketers  look  forward.  Apart  from  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  interest  there  is  something  very 
attractive,  these  days  of  championships  and  leagues,  in 
a  match  that  is  played  for  its  own  final  sake.  'Varsity 
cricket  is  the  most  enjoyable  the  game  affords.  No  one 
who  has  shared  in  it  can  look  back  upon  days  in  the 
Parks  or  at  Fenner's  or  "  on  tour  "without  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 


MR.  ELGAR  AND  OTHERS. 

TN  the  first  excess  of  jubilation  over  the  discovery  of 
a  fresh  English  composer  of  talent  we  critics  are 
more  than  a  little  apt  to  indulge  in  an  excess  of  praise. 
Though  the  popular  view  of  us  is  that  we  are  a  set  of 
surly  musical  failures,  keenly  anxious  to  find  fault  with 
the  work  of  successful  men,  in  truth  there  is  not,  and 
never  was,  a  set  of  men  more  liable  to  go  wrong  in  the 
direction  of  overpraise.  Our  life  is  made  such  a  burden 
by  the  quantities  of  bad  music  vindictive  composers 
compel  us  to  hear  (out  of  sheer  hatred  of  mankind  and 
human  joy)  that  when  a  man  of  ever  so  small  a  degree 
of  genius  comes  along  we,  figuratively,  throw  our  hats 
to  the  ceiling  of  St.  James's  Hall  and  halloo  for  delight. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  become  careful.  Germany  in  its 
palmiest  days  never  had  half  a  dozen  geniuses  of  the 
first  order  at  one  time  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
England  has  made  such  enormous  progress  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  it  has  already  beaten  Germany.  Yet  if 
all  we  say  of  Delius  and  de  Lara,  MacCunn  and  Edward 
German  and,  last,  Elgar,  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  soon  to  have  quite  a  slump  in  English  musical 
genius.  We  must  become  a  trifle  more  guarded  in  our 
language.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  country  is  pro- 
ducing such  men  ;  but  we  must  not  let  our  gratitude  lead 
us  to  make  our  heroes  ridiculous  by  praising  them  for 
gifts  which  they  do  not  possess,  for  work  which  they 
have  not  yet  achieved.  So  much  by  way  of  warning  to 
my  fellow-critics  ;  as  for  the  public,  I  would  advise  it 
by  all  means  to  hear  the  music  of  the  men  we  have 
"  written  up,"  but  to  hear  it  with  their  ears  open 
and  their  minds  open.  Mr.  Delius  is  a  highly 
gifted  musician,  but  he  has  not  yet  written  a 
Pathetic  symphony  or  a  "  Lohengrin  ;  "  neither 
has   Mr.  de   Lara   written   a   "Lohengrin"  though 


he  has  proved  himself  a  musical  dramatist  of  quite  ex- 
traordinary powers  ;  while  so  far  Mr.  MacCunn  and 
Mr.  German  have  written  no  music  to  compare  with  the 
music  of  de  Lara  and  Delius.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Elgar,  I  cannot  speak  so  definitely  ;  not  a  great  deal  of 
his  music  is  known  to  me — one  or  two  songs,  a  cantata, 
and  a  Theme  with  Variations  played  by  Richter  on 
Monday  night.  But  what  I  know  I  intend  to  criticise, 
not  to  praise. 

As  he  appears  in  this  music  Mr.  Elgar  is  the  most 
purely  English  composer  we  have  produced  in  modern 
days.    Delius  has  been  influenced  enormously  by  later 
French  and  German  composers,  and  de  Lara  by  Italian 
and  French  composers  ;  while  Mr.   German  and  Mr. 
MacCunn  have  not  as  yet  emerged  from  the  German 
style  of  the  seventies.    Mr.  Elgar's  music  is  English — 
English  faintly  flavoured  with  German  ;  and  he  has 
admired,  and  in  a  very  small    degree  imitated,  the 
industry  and  energy  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry.     Though  I 
love  not  the  music  of  Parry,  this  much  must  at  any  rate 
be  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.    Parry's  music 
also  is  English  ;  but  when  one  looks  at  it  one  perceives 
the  English  to  lie  mainly  on  the  surface,  while  under 
the  surface  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stolid  German  work- 
manship.  Mr.  Elgar's  music  is  penetrated  with  English 
feeling  of  quite  a  fine  sort.    There  is  no  affectation  of 
the  bluff  English  heartiness  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
principal   characteristic   of  the   English   squire ;  his 
themes  are  not  intended  to  remind  one  of  the  "  sea  dogs 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  "  nor  of  such  stupid  tunes  as 
"  A  fine  old    English   gentleman."     Mr.    Elgar  has 
sought   to   express  the   feeling   of  the  Englishman 
with  a  not  totally  undeveloped  brain.    The  theme  of 
his  Variations,  for  example,  is  not  aggressively,  osten- 
tatiously, English  ;  but  one  feels  the  presence  of  an 
English  element  in  it,  and  that  element  appears  with 
greater  clearness  in  the  variations  themselves.    So  far 
so  good  ;  though  to  me,  I  own,  this  question  of  nationality 
is  not  of  the  last  importance  in  young  composers. 
Whatever  feeling  they  possess  will  find  expression  so 
soon  as  they  are  masters  of  expression  in  music  ;  and  if 
they  are  English  they  will  then  express  English  feeling. 
At  the  beginning  by  far  a  more  important  thing  is 
that  they  should  be  masters,  or  be  on  the  road  to  a 
mastery,  of  expression  in  music.    This  is  the  considera- 
tion which  makes  one  proud  of  such  men  as  MacCunn, 
German,  Delius,  de  Lara,  and  Elgar.    They  are  all  a 
shorter  or  longer  distance  on  the  way  to  a  mastery  of 
the  language  of  their  art.    The  taking  of  this  high  road 
is  precisely  what  our  native  composers  have  carefully 
refrained  from  doing  until  quite  recently.    They  have 
written  oratorios  in  imitation  of  Handel's  and  of  Men- 
delssohn's ;  they  have  never  said  :  music  shall  be  for 
us  a  mode  of  self-expression  ;  we  will  no  longer  trade  in 
plaster-casts  of  the  accredited  masterpieces  ;  we  will  say 
what  is  in  us  in  the  best  way  we  can,  as  truthfully  and 
logically  as  we  can.    The  younger  men  have  said  this,  or, 
at  all  events,  they  have  decided  to  practise  it  ;  and  that 
is  an  enormous  step  in  the  history  of  English  music. 
Better  still,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in 
expressing  themselves  ;  and  if  the  results  have  not  yet 
been  world-shaking,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
given  to  few  to  succeed  all  at  once  ;  and  that,  given  the 
determination,  someone  will  succeed  some  day.  A 
man  may  fail  either  from  lack  of  something  to  say  or 
want  of  skill  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  saying  it.  The 
latter  may  be  remedied  ;  but  never  the  former.  Our 
men  have  failed  chiefly  for  want  of  something  to  say. 
It  is  this  that  makes  one  feel  angry  with  their  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  of  life.    From   life,    or   failing  that, 
from  books,  they  might  get  suggestions  which  would 
set  their  brains   and  hearts  working,  and  result  in 
music  which  would  be  valuable,  original,  their  own — • 
music  in  which  one  would  meet  personalities  not  known 
in  music  before.     At  any  rate,  our  men  have  now 
determined  that  self-expression  is  the  thing  ;  and  that 
is,  I  say,  the  most  important  thing  that  has  happened 
in  English  music  for  goodness  knows  how  many  years. 
Technically,  also,  the  younger  men  are  well  equipped. 
If  anyone  ever  looked  at  a  score  of  the  late  eminent 
Macfarren  (no  one  ever  does)  he  would  blush  to  see  the 
weakness,  the  incompetency,  the  fatuity,  that  parades 
itself  as  mastery  and  "learning."    The  late  eminent 
Ouseley  wrote  a  book  on  musical  form,  and  he  gave  in 
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it  a  sonata  of  his  own  making  to  show  how  a  sonata 
should  he  written.    If  there  were  an  Ouseley  alive 
nowadays  he  would  be  ashamed  to  write  such  twaddle, 
or  at  least  to  publish  it.    So  far  as  concerns  a  mastery 
of  counterpoint,  our  MacCunns  and  Germans  can  beat 
off  the  heads  of  the  older  men,  who  never  got  beyond 
the  elements  of  counterpoint,  and  misunderstood  those. 
And  our  superior  men,  such  as  Delius,  de  Lara  and 
Elgar,  have  got  to  the  pitch  of  thinking  in  music — not 
working  it  out  painfully  on  paper,  as  if  it  were  a  mathe- 
matical problem — which  is  a  thing  the  older  English 
musicians  never  dreamed  of,  nor  indeed  would  have 
countenanced  in  their  disciples.    Mr.  Elgar,  technically, 
is  as  well  prepared  as  any  musician  now  working. 
While   his   variations  were   being  played  I  had  no 
agonising  sense  that  some  of  the  parts  had  been  lost  or 
given  to  the  wrong  bandsmen  ;  the  music  walked  along 
firmly  on  its  feet  with  no  faintest  suspicion  of  faltering; 
every  part  went  its  own  definite  way.    The  result  was 
a  continuous  stream  of  rich,  full-voiced  music.    I  will 
not  discuss  the  variations  in  detail — no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served,  and  I  am  determined  to  be  useful  to- 
day.   But  one  thing  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  do- 
to  warn  Mr.  Elgar  against  strolling  into  Schumannesque 
blind-alleys.    When  speaking  of  these  variations  he 
said  that  "  over  the  whole  set  another  and  larger 
theme  '  goes,'  but  is  not  played."     I  hope  he  will 
excuse   my   calling  this    kind   of  talk  blatherskite. 
Nothing  "  goes  "  in  a  piece  of  music  that  the  auditors 
cannot  hear ;  nor  can  any  private  associations  of  Mr. 
Elgar  alter  the  value  of  the  music.    If  Mr.  Elgar 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel  and  broke  his  leg,  he 
would   never  peel  an  orange  again  without  painful 
emotions.     But  to  present  someone  with  a  piece  of 
orange-peel  would  not  communicate  to  that  person 
Mr.  Elgar's  emotions,  the  "  larger  theme  "  that  would 
"  go  "  with  it  for  himself.    It  must  be  added  that  at 
Monday's  concert  Richter  played  Mr.  Elgar's  music 
finely,  with  infinite  delicacy  and  force  where  force  was 
needed.    He  also  played  a  legend  for  orchestra  by 
Svendsen,  which  was  like  all  Svendsen's  music — pretty, 
a  trifle  pretentious,  and  entirely  without  depth  and  all 
but  entirely  without  intelligence. 

It  is  good  that  Mr.  Elgar  should  have  got  his  piece 
played  by  Richter  ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  he  had 
Mr.  de  Lara's  luck — luck  which  has  been  honestly 
worked  for — and  could  get  an  opera  sung  at  Covent 
Garden.  Though  I  am  a  vigorous  reactionary  against 
the  Wagnerian  notion  that  no  good  music  can  now  be 
written  save  in  the  music-drama  form,  yet  I  cannot 
help  seeing  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  best  music 
will  be  written  by  Englishmen  in  the  music-drama 
form,  and  this  for  the  wholly  practical  reason  that 
whereas  the  writing  of  symphonies  virtually  necessi- 
tates the  invention  of  new  forms,  the  men  who  write 
music-drama  will  find  plenty  of  fresh  subjects  ready  to 
be  treated  in  a  form  which  is  not  yet  fully  matured  and 
only  wants  maturing.  There  is  another  practical 
reason  :  whereas  no  composer  can  live  by  symphonies, 
as  soon  as  Parliament  has  voted  a  million  for  a  site  for 
our  National  opera-house,  and  money  has  been  found 
to  build  and  run  it,  a  composer  who  writes  a  successful 
opera  will  at  least  make  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  sit  down  and  write  a  work  that  will  fail.  That  is  an 
exhilarating  prospect.  With  it  in  view  our  composers 
should  devote  themselves  to  opera,  even  if  Covent 
Garden  is  the  best  they  can  hope  for  immediately.  If 
someone  writes  another  "Tristan"  and  someone 
else  tells  the  Covent  Garden  management  it  is 
a  masterpiece,  without  doubt  Covent  Garden  will 
produce  it,  of  course  after  a  decent  lapse  of  time — 
a  period  long  enough  to  allow  the  composer  to  die 
respectably  of  starvation.  Mr.  de  Lara  probably  would 
not  have  chosen  to  die  of  starvation,  even  if  Covent 
Garden  had  left  his  opera  alone.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
a  . lucky  man.  It  is  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  his 
luck  lias  caused  an  amount  of  heart-burning  "in  cer- 
tain quarters."  I  hope  this  is  not  true  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  Covent  Garden,  having  determined  to  produce 
"  Messaline,"  might  have  done  the  handsome  thing 
and  mounted  an  opera  or  two  by  some  other  of  our 
composers.  Much  of  Dr.  Stanford's  music  is  poor; 
but  who  -vill  deny  that  "  The  Veiled  Prophet  "  contains 
some  very  good  stuff?    The  story  wants  retelling: 


that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  popular  opera 
of  it.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  seems  to  have  quite 
given  up  writing  fine  music  ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  his  having  written  two  singularly 
beautiful  operas,  "  Colomba  "  and  "The  Troubador." 
If  the  librettos  of  these  were  put  into  some  sort  of 
shape  by  a  dramatically  inclined  person  with  a  mas- 
tery of  the  language  which  the  late  Mr.  Hueffer  never 
attained  to,  it  would  pay  Covent  Garden  to  produce 
either  or  both  of  them.  Or  even  if  they  did  not  pay, 
should  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  ever  collapse  in- 
gloriously  at  all  events  the  obituaries  would  be  respect- 
ful. We  would  be  able  to  point  out  that  the  deceased 
did  its  best,  according  to  the  light  of  its  critics,  for 
English  music.  J.  F.  R. 


TURNER  AT  THE  GUILDHALL  :   A  REVERIE. 

THE  ideals  that  excite  humanity,  even  to  the  gravest 
and  most  universal,  are  victims  of  fashion.  What 
the  moralist  writes  up  as  eternal  and  co-equal  principles 
cease  for  periods,  though  he  will  shrink  from  the 
admission,  to  amuse  a  community,  and  Justice  will 
give  place  to  a  machinery  worked  with  a  grudge,  Pity 
become  an  affectation  of  ancestors  read  about  in  books, 
Gaiety  a  queer  custom  among  foreigners,  Wickedness 
a  tiresome  and  incomprehensible  freak.  The  virtues 
and  vices  must  fight  for  their  turn  on  the  scene  ;  Melan- 
choly is  the  favourite  pastime  of  one  age,  Honesty  the 
entertainment  of  another,  Patriotism  the  adored  clown 
of  a  third.  Beauty  and  Laughter  may  have  to  be 
tended  by  sects  of  grim  fanatics,  while  a  tyrannical 
virtue  or  grimace  is  the  fashion  of  the  world,  and  the 
secret  of  the  most  ordinary  affections  must  be  guarded 
by  hypocrisy  lest  it  be  forgotten. 

The  keys  of  knowledge  are  no  less  easily  mislaid  than 
the  frivolous  fires  of  zeal  are  damped.  Any  certainty  in 
mathematics  higher  than  that  two  and  two  make  four 
depends  on  the  word  of  a  small  body  of  men  who  do  not 
necessarily  propagate  their  kind.  One  man  may  reach 
a  pitch  of  speculation  or  demonstration  where  no  other 
will  ever  have  the  faculty  to  follow  him,  like  a  discoverer 
planting  an  unsustained  flag  on  an  island  or  Fashoda. 
An  influenza  might  sweep  away  the  tiny  company  in 
whose  heads  a  science  exists,  and  a  spell  of  heat  or 
cold,  a  religion,  or  a  sudden  passion  for  play  blight 
learning  like  a  garden. 

If  the  most  venerable  virtues,  the  most  redoubtable 
vices,  the  most  solid  sciences  have  so  fluctuating  a  hold 
on  man's  attention,  so  insecure  a  tenure  in  his  faculties, 
how  precarious  is  the  life  of  art,  occupied  by  its  nature 
with  what  amuses  the  mind,  bound  up  with  the  keen 
spirit  of  delight,  dependent  on  an  undisturbed  mood  in 
its  creator,  a  fixed  dream,  an  ardent  absence  of  mind, 
if  mind  means  a  just  balance  of  interest  in  all  that  is 
important  !  Masterpieces  of  the  past  have  no  fixed  and 
assured  life,  though  we  pretend  they  have  for  fear  of 
consequences.  They  swim  up  from  time  to  time  with 
the  damages  of  neglect  and  oblivion  written  upon  them, 
they  sun  themselves  in  a  little  treacherous  revival  of 
esteem,  and  only  a  ring  of  pedants,  like  the  hypocrite 
protectors  of  morals,  preserves  some  fraction  from 
being  cast  out  to  rain,  to  fire  or  to  decoration.  Man  is 
bored  by  one  masterpiece  when  he  is  impassioned  by 
another. 

Above  all  how  hard  for  the  individual  artist  to  keep 
his  genius.  He  becomes  bored  by  that.  He  was  con- 
structed to  be  effective  at  one  point,  there  to  command 
his  forces  harmoniously,  and  triumphantly  flame  at  the 
focus  of  the  time's  pleasure,  and  he  is  tired  of  the 
pleasure  before  the  rest  catch  fire.  Greatness  is  one 
room  in  a  man's  house,  the  house  is  many-roomed  and 
rambling,  and  he  passes  in  and  out  of  greatness  as  that 
room  is  habitable  to  him  or  not.  Ennui  may  drive  him 
from  it,  a  death  shut  it  up,  the  stair  become  too  steep, 
the  way  be  forgotten,  or  a  caprice  send  him  elsewhere. 
He  who  was  to  be  seen  in  the  throne-room  of  his 
faculties,  dispensing  laws  for  the  world,  may  end 
playing  with  straw  in  some  outhouse  of  his  senses, 
or  may  return  one  day  to  beg  at  his  own  door.  But 
no  such  decay  or  violent  change  is  needed  to  ungear 
genius.  We  are  loth  to  allow  how  delicate  is  the 
balance  that  makes  work  strong  and  central,  by  how 
tiny  a  deflection  of  the  steering  hand,  how  small  an 
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excursion  of  whim  or  curiosity,  the  track  may  be  lost. 
A  little  change  in  the  weather  of  the  mind  will  make 
the  old  growths  impossible,  and  call  up  weeds  and  rank 
extravagant  flowers  from  fallows.  Coleridge  was  an 
exquisite  poet  for  a  few  years,  an  eminent  owl  for  a 
lifetime. 

The  Turner  exhibition  at  the  Guildhall  points  this  truth 
with  startling  force.  On  one  wall  we  see  a  painter  who 
for  ome  years  of  his  life  was  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  who  ever  lived,  on  the  other  wall  we  see  him 
become,  by  a  series  of  little  changes  of  interest,  an 
eccentric,  in  a  climax  of  flimsy  form  and  gaudy  extrava- 
gance of  colour.  In  the  work  of  the  surest  genius  are  to 
be  found  moments  where  the  flighty  or  showy  or  merely 
dull  gets  the  upper  hand.  Rembrandt  himself  had  such 
moments  that  might  have  been  the  starting  point  of 
woeful  developments,  and  in  his  early  years  at  Amster- 
dam there  was  a  suspicion  of  the  shop  about  his  por- 
trait? :  but  the  grave  inspiration  welled  up  again  and 
the  i.ood  went  on  past  those  backwaters.  Turner's 
career  is  less  consistent.  In  pictures  like  the  "  Kilgar- 
ron  Castle,"  the  "Fishermen  on  a  Leeshore  "  and  a 
dozen  others  at  the  Guildhall  and  National  Gallery  he 
paints  mountain  and  sea  as  Rembrandt  humanity, 
with  the.  same  sculpturesque  solidity,  the  same  wary, 
infinitely  flexible  hand  for  form,  so  that  the  eye  is  sur- 
prised and  satisfied  by  every  touch,  the  same  rich 
beautiful  pastes  of  paint  fluid  or  "  short "  as  the  texture 
of  things  demands,  the  same  infinity  in  simplicity  so 
that  you  can  watch  the  elusive  pattern  in  the  coiling 
of  his  waves  close  like  a  tune  and  yet  escape  like 
moving  nature,  even  as  one  can  watch  for  a 
morning  the  growing  of  a  feature  out  of  a  face  in 
Rembrandt's  portraits.  Turner  paints  the  side  of  a 
ship  or  a  hill  as  Rembrandt  the  face  of  a  man,  and 
gives  them  above  all  that  aspect  of  drama,  of  long- 
suffering,  of  much-living  under  a  majestic  benediction 
of  light.  His  invention  of  waves,  his  wreathing  of  a 
sculpture  out  of  the  waste  wrath  and  torment  of  the 
sea,  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  painting. 
That  leap  from  the  machine-made  waves  of  the  Dutch 
to  such  whelming  and  majestic  creatures  is  unsur- 
passed, and  the  curiosities  of  translucency,  pitch  of 
lighting,  foam-lace  and  the  rest,  elaborated  since,  leave 
the  wave  of  Turner  supreme. 

Yet  all  this  splendid  art  evaporated  into  the  thin 
glister  and  petty  colour  incidents  of  the  "  Marriage  of 
the  Adriatic."  All  was  not  decay  and  the  pursuit  of 
trifling  curiosities  in  this  decline.  There  was  some- 
thing of  sublime  in  the  very  abandonment  of  the  art 
of  the  picture,  in  the  pursuit  of  light.  But  with  that 
went  a  less  worthy  corruption  of  the  early  habit  of 
vision.  We  see  him  pause  longer  on  little  incidents, 
and  frame  small  Book  of  Beauty  vignettes  out  of  each 
group  on  his  canvas.  Then  too  the  wistful  hankering 
of  the  barber's  son  for  the  elegant  side  of  life  in  which 
he  had  no  part  invades  his  painting,  and  the  imagina- 
tion that  could  cope  with  mountains  and  seas  becomes 
a  fancy  meddling  awkwardly  with  humanity.  All 
that  was  common  in  Turner's  taste  mixed  with  what 
was  unheard  of  in  his  sensibility  to  make  the  final 
strange  amalgam. 

But  Turner's  career  not  only  exhibits  the  instability 
of  an  individual  artist,  it  exhibits  the  root  of  instability 
in  modern  art.  Modern  art  is  private  art,  not  a  public 
oration  but  a  conversation  among  a  limited  number  of 
people.  Count  Tolstoy  and  those  who  think  with  him 
are  extremely  angry  that  this  should  be  so  ;  they  are  of 
the  strange  opinion  that  no  one  ought  to  say  anything 
that  an  uneducated  peasant  could  not  understand.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  discuss  such  an  opinion,  but  his 
enumeration  of  the  obscurities  and  perversities,  the 
whimsical  limitations  of  matter  and  form  in  modern 
poetry,  throws  into  relief  the  privacy  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic art  of  the  time,  an  art  sometimes  so  highly 
sophisticated  that  the  existence  of  a  single  auditor  to 
the  poet's  soliloquy  is  problematical.  Anyone  who 
has  reflected  with  curiosity  on  the  powers  and  obstacles 
of  language  can  very  well  understand  how  a  Mallarme 
came  to  write  as  he  did  ;  but  no  Mallarme  can  expect 
his  writing  to  be  intelligible  to  more  than  a  doubtful 
one  or  two.  When  we  recognise  this,  complaint  and 
condemnation  become  stupid,  either  of  the  writer  that 
he  is  not  understood,  or  of  the  reader  that  the  writer  is 


not  intelligible,  unless  it  be  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
prints  to  be  always  and  everywhere  comprehended. 
Private  literature  is  no  new  thing,  though  it  is  con- 
venient to  call  its  development  modern.  In  painting 
the  passage  from  ancient  to  modern  is  measured  by  the 
relaxed  strength  of  the  element  of  commission,  of  what 
the  client  commanded  and  might  expect  to  find  plain. 
As  far  back  as  Rembrandt  we  find  the  client's,  the 
public  claim  losing  hold  on  the  painter,  and  his  private 
interest  gaining.  In  Turner  the  tendency  proclaims 
itself  more  extravagantly.  What  was  with  Vandevelde 
the  commissioned  portrait  of  a  warship  passes  over  into 
the  free  picture  of  the  sea,  the  topographer's  portrait  of 
a  place  passes  over  into  free  landscape.  Portrait  goes 
out  and  Effect  comes  in.  The  successors  of  Turner  have 
carried  further  this  pursuit  of  an  individual  interest,  and 
by  the  absence  of  a  patron,  a  subject  commanded,  a 
public  to  be  convinced,  and  by  its  own  shifty  holiday 
nature  their  art  lives  a  moody  and  precarious  life. 

D.  S.  M. 


NO  COMMON  DENOMINATOR. 

IT  must  be  because  we  live  in  a  labour-saving  age 
that  we  English  are  now  so  keen  to  welcome 
Americans  both  off  and  on  the  stage.  They  are  as 
foreign  to  us  (and,  therefore,  as  surprising,  amusing 
and  instructive)  as  Italians  or  even  Hottentots;  yet  can 
we  study  them  and  understand  them  without  the  galling 
necessity  of  either  learning  a  new  language  or  trusting 
to  a  tedious  interpreter.  The  very  fact  that  they  use 
practically  the  same  language  as  we  use  makes  their 
contrast  the  more  piquant,  makes  them  the  less  resis- 
tible. As  men  and  women,  they  see  things  from  a  stand- 
point antipolar  to  our  own,  yet  from  one  which  is  near 
and  clear  to  our  vision.  As  mimes,  they  display  to  us  an 
entirely  new  method,  which  we  can  yet  appreciate  and 
enjoy  without  laboriously  broadening  our  minds.  As 
playwrights,  they  have  just  begun  to  develop  a  national 
drama  quite  unlike  ours  and  yet  quite  easily  in- 
telligible to  us.  "  The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady " 
was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  drama,  but 
unfortunately  it  did  not  give  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  a 
chance  of  showing  how  very  well  he  could  act,  and  so  it 
has  been  withdrawn.  "An  American  Citizen"  is  its 
substitute.  The  exchange  is  good  inasmuch  as  we  cer- 
tainly do  see  Mr.  Goodwin  to  far  greater  advantage. 
But  there  is  really  no  comparison  between  the  two  plays. 
The  first  was  a  racy  piece  of  work,  done  by  an  accom- 
plished hand.  It  was  trivial  enough,  I  admit  ;  but  it 
was  amusing,  ingenious  and,  above  all,  indigenous. 
The  second  is  a  complicated,  sprawling,  inchoate  con- 
cern, in  which  farce  (good  of  its  kind)  and  sentiment 
(bad  of  its  kind)  are  alternated  as  abruptly  and 
clumsily  as  melodrama  and  comedy  were  deftly  mingled 
in  "The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady."  The  play,  more- 
over, has  (except  the  slang  in  its  dialogue)  no  racial 
character  :  it  might  have  been  written  by  any  of  our 
own  playwrights.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  author, 
Mrs.  Ryley,  is  an  American.  American  or  English,  she 
is  a  very  crude  dramatist.  But  perhaps  I  am  ap- 
plying too  stern  a  standard  ?  The  programme  tells 
me  that  her  play  was  written  specially  for  Mr.  Good- 


win ;  and,  since  she  has  given  Mr.  Goodwin  a  part 
which  really  is  (so  far  as  any  part  in  a  bad  play  can  be) 
effective,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  decry  her  talents.  In 
any  case,  I  hasten  to  assure  my  readers  that  they  should 
see  the  play,  in  order  that  they  may  see  Mr.  Goodwin  in 
it.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  an  American  of  the  Americans, 
and  a  comedian  of  the  comedians.  He  has,  too,  a  strain 
of  real  poetry  in  him,  whereby  on  the  first  night,  he 


was  enabled  to  dignify  and  save  one  of  the  silliest  fourth 
acts  ever  written.  He  is  irresistible,  and  reconciles  one 
to  "  'most  anything."  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  played  the 
chief  woman's  part  with  charm  and  distinction,  and  was 
especially  helpful  to  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  salvage  of  the 
last  act. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Murray  Carson  was  playing  at  Ken- 
nington  in  Bulwer's  "Richelieu."  I  had  never  seen  the 
play  before,  and  was  highly  entertained  by  it.  In  its 
way,  it  is,  indeed,  tremendously  effective.  Of  course  it 
is  nothing  but  bombast.  But  then,  Bulwer  was  naturally 
bombastic.  He  was  sincere  in  the  bombastic  method 
of  his  day.    It  is  because  Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Rose 
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are  not  sincere  in  that  method,  and  assume  it  only  in 
order  to  comply  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  demands 
of  a  passing  (or  rather,  thank  Heaven  !  past)  romantic 
boom,  that  their  stage-romances  do  so  insufferably 
depress  and  fatigue  me.  From  Bulwer  one  gets  the 
real  thing.  And  in  Mr.  Murray  Carson  one  finds 
perhaps  the  only  young  actor  of  any  distinction 
who  can  render  it  at  all  decently.  The  modern 
school  of  acting  is  a  school  for  subtlety  and 
delicacy  and  fine  shades — things  which  are  quite  fatal 
to  bombastic  plays.  The  average  modern  actor,  trying 
to  be  bombastic,  is  a  melancholy  sight  indeed.  His 
whole  training  handicaps  him.  Moreover,  he  is 
obviously  ashamed  of  himself  and  his  performance, 
and  his  embarrassment  embarrasses  us.  But  Mr. 
Carson  is  an  exception.  Albeit  young,  he  has  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  old  school — an  ornate  manner, 
massive  gestures  and  postures,  rapidity  of  "  attack," 
strength  and  staying  power,  and,  above  all,  a  deep 
and  elaborately-managed  voice.  All  these  attributes 
he  uses  to  the  utmost.  He  plunges  unabashed,  and 
grips  without  flinching,  and  expands,  and  resounds, 
and  reverberates.  He  was,  therefore,  a  most  admirable 
Richelieu.  I  am  sure  that  the  shade  of  Bulwer  must, 
at  every  point  in  his  performance,  have  been  clapping 
its  noiseless  hands  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes.  I  myself, 
when  Richelieu  threatened  to  "launch  the  curse  of 
Rome  "  on  the  head  of  his  ward's  persecutor,  so  far 
forgot  my  duty  as  to  applaud  a  little. 

This  week,  I  went  again  to  Kennington,  for  it  is 
there   that   Mrs.  Campbell   has   produced  Professor 
Murray's  "  Carlyon  Sahib."    I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  revisit  the  play  at  one  of  the  more  adjacent  theatres ; 
but    I    doubt   whether   my   hope   will   be  realised. 
"  Grierson's    Way  "    and    the    "  Heather     Field  " 
were    given     but     one    fleeting     matinee     apiece  ; 
and  the   presumption    is  that    for    modern  tragedy 
there   is    little    or   no    market    in    the  metropolis. 
"  Carlyon  Sahib  "  is  an  essay  in  modern  tragedy.  The 
dramatic  critics — that  mysterious  galaxy  which  I  am 
so  often  compelled  to  criticise  unfavourably — have  been 
condemning  it  as  "morbid,"  "dreary,"  "unworthy" 
and  so  forth.    For  my  own  part,  though  I  love  comedy 
better  than  tragedy,  I  cannot  see  why  the  dramatic 
critics  should  be  exasperated,  as  they  are,  whenever 
they  come  across  a  playwright  who  treats  modern  life 
from  a  standpoint  not  comical,  farcical  or  melodramatic. 
A  Shakespearian  tragedy  does  not  make  'them  angry, 
though  Shakespeare  was  far  more  "  morbid  "  than  any 
writer  in  our  day.    Nor  do  they  launch  the  curse  of 
Fleet  Street  when  a  living  dramatist  writes  a  tragedy 
of   some   bygone    time.     So   long    as    his  figures 
wear   tights   or    chain-armour,  and   talk    in  iambic 
metre,  a  dramatist  may  be  as  tragic  (and  as  morbid)  as 
he  likes.     Woe  betide  him,  however,  if  his  figures 
dress  and  talk  like  real,  live,  modern  men  and  women  ! 
Why  ?    Merely  because  the  dramatic  critics  (and  the 
public,  whose  mouthpiece  they  are)  have  not  enough 
aesthetic  sense  to  differentiate  between  art  and  life.  So 
soon  as  modern  life  is  realistically  depicted  on  the 
stage,  they  are  reminded  of  themselves  and  of  their 
own   private   affairs.      If   the   realistic  presentment 
be  of  a  pleasant  kind,  they  feel  personally  cheerful. 
If  it    be   unpleasant — tragic,    in   fact — they  become 
personally   uncomfortable.      They   are   thinking,  all 
the  time,  "  How  awful  !    Suppose  that  were  to  happen 
to  me  !    I  do  hope  /  shall  never  be  mixed  up  in  an  affair 
of  this  sort!"     Or  it  reminds  them  of  some  tragedy 
which  lias  actually  occurred  in  their  own  lives,  or  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them — "  poor  old  Jack  " 
or  "  poor  little  Jill."    Of  course  they  do  not  realise  that 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  detest  the  play.  They 
imagine  that  their  objections  are  based  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  and  their  prattle  about  the  "  sanity  of  art  "  is 
perfectly   sincere.      They  cannot  see   that    what  is 
unpleasant  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  and  that 
the  fault  lies,  not  in  the  work,  but  in  their  own  too 
sensitive  egoism.     So  they  continue,  and  will  continue, 
to  howl  at  tragedies  of  modern  life;  and  "Carlyon 
Sahib,"  in  which  one  of  the  principal  characters  suffers 
from  brain-disease,  is  howled  at  (despite  the  patient's 
ultimate  recovery)  because  nobody  would  like  to  find 
that  he  himself  had   brain-disease,  curable  in-  other- 
wise.    For  my  part,  I  enjoyed  "Carlyon  Sahib"  be- 


cause it  is  a  well-written  and  well-constructed  play, 
with  an  interesting  theme.  It  is,  I  think,  the  first  play 
in  which  we  have  had  the  problem  of  the  great  man's 
right  to  override,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  the 
ordinary  laws  of  humanity.  Not  that  it  is  a  problem- 
play  !  I  wish  it  were  more  so.  The  problem  is  there,  but 
it  is  only  suggested.  The  great  man  of  action,  the  over- 
rider, is  there,  and  his  antagonist,  the  theoretic  moral- 
ist, is  there,  too  ;  but  though  his  is  the  title-role,  he  is 
not  really  the  central  figure  of  the  play.  The  central 
figure  is  that  of  a  young  girl,  his  daughter.  I  would 
have  preferred  the  essential  conflict  to  be  between 
Carlyon  and  the  doctrinaire,  and  to  be  waged  on 
the  ground  of  their  temperamental  differences.  As 
the  play  is  written,  the  conflict  is  between  father  and 
daughter,  on  the  ground  of  certain  external  and  not 
essental  circumstances.  However,  I  do  not  grumble. 
The  play  is  very  strong,  very  dramatic.  I  shall  watch 
the  Professor's  career  with  very  real  interest. 

Mrs.  Campbell  played  the  daughter's  part  not  only 
with  that  sense  of  beauty  which  she  brings  to  all  her  im- 
personations, but  with  an  alert  and  strenuous  power 
which,  sometimes  and,  as  it  were,  deliberately,  she  has 
withheld  from  them.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  is  not  well- 
suited  as  Carlyon,  a  man  who  should  give  like  "  Burly" 
the  "impression  of  a  grosser  mass  of  character  than 
most  men."  Mr.  Gould  is  too  urbane,  too  polished,  too 
pleasant,  for  the  part. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter 
over  the  signature  "  M.  B."  From  a  hurried  glimpse 
at  it,  I  gather  that  the  writer,  not  content  with  the  theft 
of  my  initials,  has  scored  off  me  rather  heavily.  At 
least,  I  seem  to  stand  convicted  of  insular  prejudice — 
convicted  gently,  indeed,  but  firmly,  and  with  chapter 
and  verse.  I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  defend 
myself  forthwith.  For,  though  I  concede  that  to  a 
Frenchman,  and  to  his  equivalent,  French  words  must 
suggest  more  than  to  me,  "  I  maintain  and  I  shall  "  that 
the  French  language,  in  its  keen,  quick,  clean  preci- 
sion, must  be  less  apt  a  means  to  the  conjuring  of 
"  purple  shadows '"  than  is  this  darker,  slower,  more 
massive  language  of  ours.  Max. 


FINANCE. 

THE  stock  markets  have  experienced  a  wave  of 
depression  during  the  week,  several  adverse 
influences  acting  upon  a  position  already  disposed  to 
weakness  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  South  African 
situation.  Last  week  the  South  African  section  showed 
a  noticeable  resistance  under  the  circumstances  to  bear 
attacks  and  the  fall  in  prices  was  comparatively 
moderate.  Paris,  in  fact,  more  hopeful  as  to  a  satis- 
factory outcome  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty  than  London, 
purchased  a  not  insignificant  amount  of  South  African 
gold  shares.  But  the  failure  ot  the  French  ministerial 
crisis  to  resolve  itself  caused  Paris  in  its  turn  to  become 
nervous  and  the  weakness  of  copper  shares,  combined 
with  the  tentative  proposals  of  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Finance  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  the  External 
Debt,  led  Paris  operators  to  lighten  their  commitments, 
and  it  is  said  that  during  the  week  many  thousands 
of  South  African  gold  shares  have  been  sold  in 
London  on  Paris  account.  Paris  supports  almost 
alone  the  burden  of  the  Spanish  debt  and  a  heavy 
fall  in  Spanish  Fours  would  have  most  serious  con- 
sequences in  the  French  capital.  At  critical  moments, 
therefore,  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
French  operators  to  lighten  their  ship  by  throwing 
overboard  less  important  securities.  London,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  absorbed  without  much  difficulty 
the  immense  number  of  shares  sent  here  for  sale,  and 
although  on  the  week  prices  have  further  fallen,  the 
decline  must  have  been  much  greater  had  there  not 
been  persistent  and  powerful  buying  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  other  markets  have  been  depressed 
partly  in  sympathy  with  South  African  and  copper 
shares,  but  mainly  owing  to  renewed  fears  of  imminent 
changes  in  the  monetary  position.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinued outflow  of  gold  from  New  York  and  the  fact 
that  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
has   been   practically  wiped  out    by  the    export  of 
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American  securities  from  Europe,  it  would  have  seemed 
natural  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  monetary  ease 
should  have  prevailed,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  far  too 
-nuch  has  been  made  of  the  recent  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  in  Berlin,  the  demand  for  money  in  that  capital 
at  the  end  of  June  being  quite  normal.  On  Thursday 
the  publication  of  a  favourable  Bank  return  and  the 
news  of  the  successful  formation  of  a  powerful 
Ministry  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  caused  the  tide  to 
turn,  and  a  more  hopeful  feeling  generally  prevailed. 
But  the  markets  are  extremely  sensitive  and  until 
Transvaal  affairs  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  position 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear  must  rapidly  succeed  each 
other. 

Without  doubt  the  favourable  Bank  return  on 
Thursday  had  no  small  effect  in  inducing  the  recovery 
in  the  stock  markets  on  that  day,  and  it  had  the  more 
influence  because  it  is  now  known  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  are  taking  steps  to  attract  gold  by  offering  a 
higher  price  than  they  have  lately  been  disposed  to 
give,  that  is  to  say  more  than  77s.  gd.  per  ounce. 
Already  several  parcels  of  gold  have  been  received,  the 
total  influx  on  balance  during  the  week  having  been 
£264,000,  and  ,£342,000  more  being  received  on 
Thursday.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness 
in  the  City  of  late  with  regard  to  the  low  figure  at 
which  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  now  stands, 
and  this  uneasiness  has  had  its  effect  on  the  stock 
markets,  for  the  reason  that  in  case  of  serious  difficul- 
ties with  the  Transvaal  money  might  become  very  tight. 
These  fears  were  no  doubt  exaggerated,  seeing  that 
New  York,  instead  of  being  able  to  take  gold,  is  send- 
ing it  to  Europe,  but  the  action  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  will  restore  that  confidence  which  is  as  the 
breath  of  life  to  our  modern  commercial  system, 
of  which  the  circulating  medium  is  so  largely  based  on 
credit.  On  Thursday  the  reserve  stood  at  close  upon 
,£21,000,000,  an  increase  of  ,£448,000  on  last  week, 
but  still  more  than  ,£7,000,000  below  the  figure  at 
which  it  stood  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year. 
The  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  42^  percent.,  as 
against  41 1  per  cent,  last  week,  and  49^  per  cent,  last 
year.  There  is  still  therefore  room  for  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  Bank's  position,  although  no  one 
will  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  reserve  to 
stand  as  high  at  the  present  time  as  it  did  during  the 
very  troublous  times  of  1898.  Discount  rates  remain 
firm,  but  since  the  publication  of  the  Bank  return  there 
has  been  a  rather  greater  demand  for  bills.  Next  week 
the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  requirements  may  cause 
some  hardening  of  the  rates  for  money  and  the  joint 
stock  banks  will  also  want  their  usual  monthly  balance- 
sheets  to  look  well,  but  after  the  turn  of  the  month  a 
further  period  of  ease  may  be  considered  certain. 

After  an  acute  spasm  of  alarm  Paris  seems  to  have 
decided  with  some  reason  that  the  proposed  tax  upon 
the  Spanish  External  Debt  need  not  be  considered  so 
alarming  after  all,  for  if  the  tax  amounts  to  1  per  cent., 
leaving  3  per  cent,  to  be  paid,  the  yield  at  the  present 
price  of  about  61  is  nearly  5  per  cent.  Further  consola- 
tion has  also  been  obtained  from  the  suggestion  that 
the  Spanish  Government  may  be  persuaded  to  fund  the 
tax.  With  regard  to  the  further  questions  whether 
Spain  will  be  able  to  maintain  even  this  reduced  dis- 
tribution for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come 
opinions  must  differ  according  as  it  is  believed  possible 
for  her  finances  to  be  radically  reorganised  or  not. 
With  a  prospective  revenue  increased  by  new  taxation 
amounting  at  the  utmost  to  ,£35,000,000  and  charges  on 
her  various  external,  internal,  Cuban,  Philippine  and 
floating  debts,  amounting  to  at  least  ,£22,000,000  or 
,£23,000,000  a  year,  the  outlook  cannot  be  called  hopeful. 
Nevertheless  the  optimists  have  certain  solid  facts  upon 
which  they  base  their  views.  They  point  out  that  Spain 
has  received  ,£4,000,000  from  the  United  States  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Philippines,  a  sum 
which  is  sufficient  to  wipe  out  one-half  of  the  debt  of 
those  islands.  Further  the  loss  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  Cuba  must  enormously  diminish  the  nation's  military 
and  administrative  expenditure.  The  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  has  removed  another  burden,  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  be  replaced  in  the  near  future. 


And  most  important  of  all,  some  of  them  say,  the  loss 
of  the  colonies  and  of  the  fleet  diminishes  in  a  very 
important  degree  the  opportunities  for  peculation  which 
in  the  past  the  administrative  and  military  officials 
freely  availed  themselves  of  to  grow  quickly  rich. 
Finally,  no  one  disputes  that  Spain  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  which  would  be  prosperous  if  it  were 
properly  governed  and  its  finances  honestly  administered. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  apparent  impossibility  of  this 
happy  state  ever  being  reached  which  makes  the  pessi- 
mists despair.  Corruption  has  entered  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  Spaniard  from  the  highest  posts  in  the  admin- 
istration to  the  humblest  alguacil,  and  if  the  Spanish 
Treasury  is  not  despoiled  in  one  way,  some  other  way, 
say  the  pessimists,  will  be  found.  If  the  Paris  finan- 
ciers who  are  so  heavily  committed  to  the  support  of 
Spain  could  persuade  her  Government  to  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  over  the  control 
of  her  finances,  on  the  model  of  that  which  is  in  some 
degree  evolving  order  out  of  chaos  in  Greece,  the  out- 
look would  be  more  hopeful  and  Spain  herself  would 
certainly  benefit.  But  a  survey  of  the  present  position 
of  the  Spanish,  Italian  and  French  nations  gives  rise 
to  curious  reflections  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  Latin 
races. 

The  Home  Railway  market  until  Thursday  was  weak 
in  sympathy  with  other  departments,  but  on  that  day 
the  greater  confidence  felt  and  a  batch  of  fairly  satis- 
factory traffic  returns  gave  rise  to  a  stronger  tone. 
There  was  some  inquiry  for  North- Western  Ordinary, 
which  at  202^  is  35  below  the  figure  at  which  it  stood 
after  the  dividend  declaration  in  February  last.  The 
price  then  reached  was,   however,  the  highest  since 

1897,  when  it  touched  209I,  although  the  dividend 
for  that  year  was  only  the  same  as  that  of  last  year 
and  the  balance  forward  very  nearly  the  same.  In  view 
of  the  dividend  outlook  it  will  be  surprising  if  this,  the 
premier  railway  stock  of  the  whole  world,  does 
not  within  the  next  month  again  reach  205.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  North-Western's  traffic 
receipts  show  a  gross  increase  of  .£182, 161,  and 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  working  charges  will 
be  much,  if  any,  higher  than  during  the  first  half  of 

1898,  though  increased  interest  charges  may  swallow 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  increased  net  receipts,  a  small 
increase  in  the  dividend  is  just  possible,  whilst  in  any 
case  the  balance  forward  will  be  considerably  larger. 
In  the  June  half  of  1898  the  Company,  probably  pro- 
tected by  its  contracts,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much,  if  at  all,  from  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  progressive  increase  in  expendi- 
ture which  has  characterised  the  working  of  the  home 
railways  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  ceased 
and  that  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts 
is,  as  in  1898,  58  per  cent.,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  net  receipts,  after  deducting  £'17,000  for  increased 
interest  charges,  of  more  than  ,£50,000,  sufficient  to 
increase  the  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Stock  for  the 
half-year  by  Jt  per  cent.,  which  would  make  the  distri- 
bution the  same  as  that  for  the  first  half  of  1897. 
From  these  figures  it  seems  probable  that  North- 
western Ordinary  Stock,  given  steady  markets,  should 
soon  go  higher  than  its  present  price. 

The  position  in  the  Kaffir  market  remains  much  the 
same  as  last  week,  although  prices  are  lower  as  a  result 
of  the  selling  from  Paris.  Some  strength,  moreover, 
has  been  given  to  the  market  by  bear  selling,  and  since 
everyone  is  alike  in  ignorance  of  what  the  future  course 
of  events  in  the  Transvaal  will  be,  the  bears  are  quite 
as  nervous  as  the  bulls  and  hasten  to  buy  back  at  the 
first  faint  signs  of  reviving  confidence.  Some  such 
signs  have  been  visible  and  it  is  certain  that  the  delay, 
whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bloemfontein  confer- 
ence papers  from  South  Africa,  makes  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  present  crisis.  But  dealings  remain 
almost  wholly  professional,  though  occasionally  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  a  little  nibbling  by  the  public  as  a 
result  of  the  lower  prices  which  have  been  recorded. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  uneasiness  with  regard  to 
the  attitude  Mr.  Kruger  will  eventually  adopt  has 
brought  down  the  prices  of  a  number  of  shares  to  a 
tempting  level  and  those  who  can  afford  to  take  up 
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their  shares  and  wait  for  calmer  weather  will  certainly 
make  a  profit.  But  before  the  end  is  reached  there  may 
be  still  lower  prices  and  there  are  certain  to  be  many 
fluctuations.  The  fact  that  the  selling  from  Paris  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week  was  easily  absorbed  in  London 
shows  that  there  are  certainly  some  buyers  about  of 
substance.  Provided  therefore  that  the  investor  can 
hold  his  shares  calmly  in  case  of  a  further  fall  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  re-enter  the  market,  re- 
membering that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to 
get  in  absolutely  at  the  bottom  except  by  chance.  In 
case  of  a  serious  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  he  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the 
recovery,  but  that  it  will  come  sooner  or  later  is 
certain. 

The  announcement  of  the  seventeenth  dividend  of  the 
Ferreira  Gold  Mining  Company  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
cent,  should  have  a  steadying  effect  on  the  minds  of 
investors  in  Transvaal  gold-mining  shares  who  feel 
tempted  to  throw  away  their  holdings  at  the  present 
time  of  depression,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  marvellous  results  that  have  come  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Witwatersrand. 
When  this  dividend  has  been  paid  the  Company  will 
during  the  past  eight  years  have  repaid  its  original 
capital  more  than  sixteen  times  over,  and  those,  for 
instance,  who  six  years  ago  bought  the  shares  at  ,£8 
apiece  will  have  received  an  average  annual  return  of 
30  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  and  can,  even  at  the 
present  moment  of  depression,  sell  their  shares  at  a 
profit  of  practically  200  per  cent.  No  doubt,  now  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  Witwatersrand  are  so  generally 
understood,  such  bargains  cannot  be  picked  up  at 
present  as  were  plentiful  six  years  ago,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  amongst  the  deep-level  properties 
developing  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  outcrop 
mines  which  through  lack  of  capable  management 
have  not  hitherto  been  so  successful  as  the  rest, 
there  are  opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  shares  which 
will  yield  a  large  return  to  the  investor. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
Ferreira  Company  have  been  300  per  cent,  per  annum  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  rate  of  distribution 
can  be  maintained  throughout  the  life  of  the  mine, 
whilst  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  be  increased.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  during  1897  and  1898  the  mine  was  earn- 
ing profits  at  the  rate  of  380  per  cent,  per  annum,  but 
large  sums  have  been  spent  each  year  out  of  revenue  on 
capital  account.  This  extraordinary  expenditure  has, 
however,  now  practically  ceased,  the  two  main  shafts 
having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  the  extra 
development  being  already  five  and  a  half  years  ahead 
of  the  mill,  and  the  mine  being  equipped  in  the  most 
splendid  fashion.  Moreover  working  costs  show  a  pro- 
gressive diminution,  having  been  reduced  by  about 
4s.  id.  per  ton  since  1897,  and  since  they  still  stand 
at  29s.  id.  per  ton  there  seems  to  be  room  for  a 
further  considerable  reduction.  On  the  other  hand 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Main  Reef  and 
Main  Reef  leader  is  now  being  crushed,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  rich  South  Reef  going  to  the  mill 
having  been  reduced  from  about  three-quarters  of 
the  total  in  1897  to  slightly  over  one  half  in  1898. 
This  has  reduced  the  grade  of  the  ore  by  about  3  dvvts. 
per  ton,  but  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  extrac- 
tion and  the  reduction  in  the  working  costs,  in  spite  of 
the  lowering  of  the  grade,  enabled  the  mine  to  increase 
its  profits  by  ,£55,000  in  1898. 

In  two  or  three  years'  time,  when  its  neighbour 
the  Worcester  mine  has  exhausted  its  claims,  the 
Ferreira  Company  proposes  to  take  over  its  stamps, 
and  with  its  mill  thus  increased  it  will  be  possible  to 
crush  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  main  reef  and 
main  reef  leader  ore,  whilst  maintaining  the  same  rate 
of  profit  as  hitherto.  Taking  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration the  life  of  the  Ferreira  mine  cannot  be 
placed  at  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  may 
easily  be  extended  to  twenty,  during  which  time  annual 
dividends  of  at  least  300  per  cent,  can  be  relied  upon. 
On  31  December  last,  after  paying  the  dividends  for 
the  year,  the  Ferreira  Company  had  cash  in  bank  and 
at  call  amounting  to  ,£100,486,  or  more  than  £1  per 


Ferreira  share,  whilst  it  owns  also  43^  water-right 
deep  level  claims,  the  value  of  which  at  a  very  low 
estimate  amounts  to  another  ,£1  per  Ferreira  share. 
Deducting,  therefore,  ,£2  from  the  present  price, 
reckoning  the  future  dividends  at  300  per  cent,  and 
allowing  for  amortisation  at  3  per  cent,  to  redeem  the 
capital  invested  in  seventeen  years,  Ferreira  shares 
bought  at  to-day's  price  will  give  a  net  yield  to  the 
investor  of  9}  per  cent.  In  other  words,  to  give  5  per 
cent,  interest  and  the  return  of  his  capital  to  the 
investor,  Ferreiras  are  worth  ,£33  ioj.,  whilst  to  give 
7  per  cent,  and  the  return  of  capital  they  are  worth 
.£28,  as  against  their  present  price  of  ,£23  10s.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
dividends  to  be  declared  in  the  future,  either  as  a  long 
shot  speculation  or  as  a  permanent  investment,  Ferreira 
shares  at  the  present  time  seem  equally  admirable. 

The  long-awaited  splitting  of  Rand  Mines  shares 
is  now  at  last  within  measurable  distance  of  accom- 
plishment. A  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  has 
been  called  at  Johannesburg  on  17  August  to  arrange 
for  the  conversion  of  the  proprietors'  lien  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  profits  into  shares.  This  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  by  the  issue  of  1 10,903  new  shares  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £1  in  exchange  for  the  founders' 
lien,  the  capital  of  the  company  being  in- 
creased by  ,£90,000  for  this  purpose.  If  these  pro- 
posals are  adopted  a  second  meeting  will  be  held  on 
24  August  to  arrange  for  the  splitting  of  the  existing 
£1  shares  into  four  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  55. 
each.  The  change  thus  to  be  effected  should  largely 
increase  the  popularity  of  Rand  Mines'  shares  as  an 
investment,  for  the  present  shares  are  far  too  unwieldy 
for  the  ordinary  investor  to  handle.  The  new  shares  of 
the  lower  denomination  will,  we  anticipate,  speedily 
command  a  price  equivalent  to  at  least  ,£50  for  the 
present  shares. 

Copper  shares  have  been  a  somewhat  indifferent 
market.  The  mid-monthly  statistics  showed  a  decline 
of  869  tons  as  compared  with  those  of  May  31,  but  the 
effect  on  the  price  of  the  metal  was  practically  nil. 
Paris  weakness  has  made  itself  felt  on  Tintos,  which 
have  been  influenced,  also,  in  common  with  all  other 
copper  things,  by  the  fall  in  Amalgamated  Copper 
Shares  in  America.  Mr.  Lewissohn,  one  of  the 
organisers  of  this  company,  has  arrived  in  London, 
and  men  are  wondering  whether  his  appearance  here  is 
connected  with  measures  designed  to  stay  the  "rot" 
which  seems  to  have  set  in.  Clever  manipulation  may 
galvanise  the  market  once  again  for  a  spasmodic  kick, 
but  the  copper  boom  is  in  reality  about  dead.  Visible 
supplies  are  2,750  tons  higher  than  on  April  30,  and 
have  been  exceeded  only  twice  since  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  Consumption,  it  is  to  be  observed,  keeps  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Son's 
figures  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  five  months  to 
May  31  of  32!  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
15!  per  cent,  in  France.  The  same  firm  state  that 
German  consumption  to  April  30  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
6f  per  cent.  Meantime,  copper  mining  and  promoting 
activity  continues  very  marked,  and  the  Americans  will 
now  find  the  task  of  keeping  up  the  market  far  more 
difficult  even  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Writing  about  the  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance 
Society  a  year  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
"  the  provision  for  expenses  had  grown  steadily  less  in 
each  of  the  last  three  valuation  periods."  The  report 
for  1898  supplies  us  with  satisfactory  evidence  that  this 
state  of  things  is  improving.  The  expenditure  in  1897 
was  i6-5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  showing  a  margin 
of  6-4  per  cent,  for  profit,  and  in  1898  the  expenditure 
was  further  reduced  to  15 '5  percent.,  showing  a  margin 
of  7*4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  a  contribution  to 
surplus.  In  this  respect  therefore  the  Society  is  doing 
a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  during  the  valuation 
period  ending  in  i8ii<>,  and  appreciably  better  than 
during  the  valuation  period  ending  in  1891.  In  spite 
of  this  decrease  in  expenditure,  the  new  business  of  the 
Society  is  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  amount- 
ing to  ,£1,700,000,  as  compared  with  jQi, 500,000 
for  the  past  few  years.    Another  satisfactory  feature  in 
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the  last  account  is  an  item  of  ,£23,000  from  profit  on 
securities  realised,  which,  added  to  the  interest  re- 
ceived, produced  a  net  return  of  ,£4  12.V.  5^.  per  cent, 
on  the  total  funds.  Without  this  exceptional  item,  the 
interest  was  slightly  over  4  per  cent,  and  consequently 
does  not  fall  much  below  the  average  rate  realised  during 
the  last  quinquennium.  The  report  states  "  that  the 
claims,  although  considerably  higher  in  amount  than 
those  of  recent  years,  have  not  exceeded  the  amount 
expected." 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance    Corporation  only 
does  a  small  business,  but  does  it  very  well.     This  is 
usually  true  of  all  its  branches,  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  eulogy  must  be  confined  to  the  Life  Depart- 
ment, and  even  then  be  somewhat  less  emphatic  than 
usual.    The  Fire  account  shows  that  ,£384,842  was 
received  in  premiums,  of  which  ,£249,683,  amounting  to 
64 '9  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  was  absorbed  in  losses, 
and  ^£128,640  or  33^4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  in  ex- 
penses.    The  losses  and  expenses  together  amount  to 
98*2  percent,  of  the  premiums,  as  compared  with  90  per 
cent,  in  1897,  86  per  cent,  in  1896  and  89  per  cent, 
in  1895.     The   expenses   by    themselves   are  about 
normal   and   it    is   the    loss  ratio   that    is  respon- 
sible   for    the   poor   results.     The  Marine  Account 
is  even  less  satisfactory,  since  the  premiums  amount  to 
.£114,187  and  the  claims  and  expenses  to  ,£118,260,  so 
involving  an  actual  loss  on  the  tradirg  brought  into  the 
year's  account.    Turning  to  the  Life  account  the  first 
thing  to  notice  is  that  the  expenses  amount  to  15^  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income,  as   compared  with  an 
average  of  less  than  13  per  cent,  during  the  last  valua- 
tion period.    This  rate  of  expenditure  leaves  a  margin 
of  only  3!  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  a  contribution 
to  surplus,  and  as  at  the  last  valuation  the  Proprietors' 
share   of  the    surplus    amounted   to   11    per  cent, 
of    the    premiums,    we    have    a    balance    on  the 
wrong   side    of   yh    per    cent,    of    the  premiums, 
when    the    cost    for    management   and  Proprietors 
is  compared  with  the  provision  set  apart  for  expenses. 
This  state  of  things  is  mainly  due  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  surplus  that  is  allotted  to  the  shareholders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRISH  LITERATURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Irish  Literary  Society:  12  June,  1899. 

Sir, — While  I  feel  that  it  is  as  injudicious  for  an  out- 
sider to  intervene  between  author  and  reviewer  as 
between  man  and  wife,  may  I,  in  the  apparent  silence 
of  better-qualified  persons,  venture  to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  essay  on  the  absence  of  Irish  literature 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  3  June 
under  the  guise  of  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Hyde's  new 
book  ? 

It  has  long  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Irish  literature,  and  your  reviewer  is  merely  express- 
ing in  an  epigrammatic  form  a  very  general  opinion 
when  he  adapts  a  line  from  Propertius.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  who  started  on  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Hyde's  book  with 
an  ignorance  of  Keltic  languages  at  least  as  great  as 
your  reviewer's,  that  "An  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn  "  has 
fairly  made  out  his  case  that  the  poetry  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage deserves  study.  Verse  thatdepends  for  itseffecton 
"  metrical  subtleties  "  can  hardly  be  judged  in  an  English 
translation.  A  very  slight  study  of  Persian  poetry  in 
the  original  has  convinced  me  of  this.  As  for'  the 
"  note  of  distinction"  that  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  the 
verse  about  Inisfail,  is  it  not  a  fair  question  to  ask 
whether  contemporary  English  verse  produced  anything 
half  so  good?  As  you  justly  say,  "the  history  of 
native  Irish  literature  can  only  record  an  arrested  de- 
velopment. The  material  was  there."  But  Dr.  Hyde 
points  out  in  his 'book  that  the  study  of  Irish  "litera- 
ture "  is  valuable  rather  on  its  historic  than  its  artistic 
side.  In  what  other  country  of  Europe  do  you  get  so 
long  a  record  of  literary  production,  poor  perhaps,  but 


distinctly  national?  I  do  not  myself  see  that  the  Irish 
language  has  a  literary  future.  But,  to  my  mind, 
Dr.  Hyde's  account  of  its  past  is  of  very  great  value. 
There  has  been  much  frothiness,  but  also  much  sin- 
cerity, about  the  present  "  Irish  Literary  Movement." 
Here  are  a  number  of  young  writers  endeavouring  to 
reproduce  in  English  the  spirit  of  the  old  Keltic 
romance.  Dr.  Hyde,  in  a  pioneer  work  of  enormous 
industry,  has  shown  the  world  for  the  first  time  the 
nature  of  the  origins  of  that  Keltic  spirit  about  which 
some  nonsense  is  no  doubt  talked,  but  which  has  cer- 
tainly influenced  England.  I  notice  with  amusement 
that  your  reviewer  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
mention  Dr.  Hyde's  theory  that  English  poetry  borrowed 
rhyme  from  Gaelic. 

The  Saturday  Review  showed  such  an  appreciative 
spirit  as  regards  the  "  Irish  Literary  Theatre"  that  one 
is  surprised  to  see  it  taking  up  an  attitude  of  unconv- 
promising  Anglo-Saxonism  over  the  history  of  Irish 
poetry.  If  I  shared  Dr.  Hyde's  political  views,  which  I 
do  not,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  English  in  the  spectacle  of  an  English 
Review  flouting  the  Irish  for  not  having  produced 
better  literature,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  intellectual 
life  of  Ireland  was  to  a  great  extent  crushed  by  English 
interference.  It  is  much  as  though  a  tenth-century 
Dane  were  to  reproach  the  Irish  for  not  having  better 
church  architecture. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  captious,  but  why  does  your 
reviewer  include  Swift  and  omit  Sheridan  in  his  list  of 
Anglo-Irish  writers?  Swift  is  no  more  an  Irish  writer 
than  Mr.  Bodley  is  a  French  writer.  And,  as  regards 
the  Brehon  Laws,  which  would  not  "  have  found  a 
place  except  in  a  history  of  Irish  literature,"  is  your 
reviewer  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  considered  their 
study  as  of  extreme  importance  for  the  history  of  early 
institutions  ? 

I  do  not  desire,  however,  to  make  debating  points, 
or  to  interfere  impertinently  with  your  actual  criticism 
of  Dr.  Hyde's  book.  I  would  just  ask  you  what  good 
purpose  is  served  by  importing  into  a  literary  essay  a 
spirit  that  suggests  racial  animus.  The  Saturday,  on 
its  political  side,  is  conspicuously  free  from  any  such 
spirit.  Why,  then,  make  the  appearance  of  an  his- 
torical work  the  occasion  of  irritating  every  Keltic 
reader  of  the  Review? 

You  will  see  by  my  card  that  I  am  not  a  Kelt  myself ! 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  S. 

[We  are  gratified  to  find  that  "  M.  C.  S.  "  ascribes  to 
us  a  freedom  from  "  racial "  animus  as  regards  politics. 
We  assure  him  that  we  aim  at  being  even  more  conspicu- 
ously free  from  animus  arising  from  race  or  from  any 
other  source  in  dealing  with  literature.    We  hold  that  in 
the  review  of  Dr.  Hyde's  book  we  simply  did  our  duty  to 
the  public.    We  said  that  it  did  not  show  that  there 
was  any  native  Irish  literature  deserving  of  that  name. 
We  think  that  other  reviews  of  the  book  have  implied 
the  same  thing,  though  they  have  concealed  the  fact 
under  allusions   to  what  might  have  been  and  what 
perhaps  is  (though  unpublished)  real  literature.  This 
attitude  of  mind,  not  ours,  ought  to  be  resented  by  a 
real  believer  in  native  Irish  literature.    It  is  an  attitude 
of  mind  usually  assumed  only  towards  the  child,  the 
idiot,    and   the   savage.     We    do    not    think  that 
Dr.  Hyde  has  made  out  his  case  that  the  poetry  of 
the    Irish    language    deserves    study ;    and   if  any 
unbiassed  reader  of  the  book   honestly   holds  that 
he  has,  then  we  say  that  either  he  is  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  on  a  purely  literary  question,  or  else  we 
are.    We  formed  our  opinion  honestly  from  a  study  of 
the  book.    We  were  not  writing  as  Keltic  scholars. 
But  the  book  is  not  addressed  to  Keltic  scholars  ;  neither 
is  our  review.    Both  are  addressed  to  the  British  read- 
ing public.    As  far  as  we  can  see,  "  M.  C.  S."  holds 
much  the  same  opinion  about  the  literary  character  of 
the  book  as  we  ourselves  expressed  ;  and  we  did  not 
fail  to  advert  to  certain  historic  and  linguistic  points  of 
interest  which  the  historian  had  made.    The  question 
whether  English  poetry  borrowed  rhyme  from  Gaelic 
does  not  seem  to  us  very  interesting,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Hyde  has  gone  near  proving  his  theory 
that  it  did.    Nor  are  we  concerned  with  "contemporary 
English  poetry."    English  poetry  certainly  is  now  an 
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existing  fact.  The  question  is,  Was  there  at  any  time 
anything  which  could  justly  be  called  Irish  poetry  ? 
We  think  that  this  book  has  not  succeeded  in  showing 
to  unbiassed  English  readers  that  there  was  ;  and  this 
is  what  we  said  in  our  notice  of  the  work. 

"  M.  C.  S.  "  speaks  of  Irish  literature  as  "poor  per- 
haps, but  distinctly  national. "  If  it  had  been  only  poor,  it 
might  have  had  an  interest  as  being  national  ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  book,  it  was  worse  than 
poor,  it  was  not  literature  at  all.  Let  readers  of  the 
book  judge  for  themselves.  But  the  attempt  to  appeal 
to  nationalism  to  induce  us  to  describe  as  literature 
what  seems  to  be  mere  rudimentary  struggles  towards 
a  maturity  never  achieved,  is  in  itself  foolish,  if  not 
immoral,  and  must  fail.  We  never  "  flouted  the  Irish 
for  not  having  produced  better  literature."  We  said 
that,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  Irish  had  not  pro- 
duced what  could  rightly  be  called  literature. 

In  answer  to  "  M.  C.  S.'s  "  question:  we  called 
Swift  an  Irish  writer  because  he  was  educated  in 
Ireland,  at  Kilkenny  School,  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's,  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Ireland.  We,  of  course,  regard  Sheridan 
also  as  an  Irish  writer.  We  did  not  profess  to  give  an 
exhaustive  list.  But  Swift  is  quite  as  correctly  so 
described. — Ed.] 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

King's  College,  London  :  19  June,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — The  discussion  on  the  evolution  of  the 
English  house  is  one  which  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
teresting, but  as  a  practical  architect  I  fail  to  see  how  Mr. 
Addy's  theory  holds  good.  He  bases  his  theory  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  builders  were  afraid  of  putting  a  roof 
resting  on  vertical  walls  because  of  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  rafters,  but  his  section  of  the  house  at 
Scrivelsby  seems  to  completely  disprove  this  theory. 
At  a  certain  height  from  the  floor  are  shown  horizontal 
joists  which  tie  in  the  rafters  at  this  point  and  prevent 
any  tendency  they  might  have  to  spread.  This  forms 
in  reality  what  we  architects  call  a  "couple  close" 
roof,  so  that  if  the  rafters  below  this  point  were  re- 
moved and  a  wall  inserted,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  safe 
construction  with  no  fear  of  the  rafters  spreading  and 
pushing  out  the  walls. 

Mr.  Addy  does  not  appear  to  adduce  any  evidence 
that  a  shaped  house  was  at  all  common,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  kind  that  would  be  lasting.  The  rafters 
are  shown  bedded  in  the  ground  where  during  the  course 
of  a  year  or  so  they  would  certainly  rot.  In  all  timber- 
framed  constructions  from  very  early  times  low  plinth 
walls  of  stone  or  brick  have  all  been  built  and  support 
the  timber-framing  and  prevent  it  decaying.  I  certainly 
agree  with  your  reviewer  that  the  oratory  of  Gallerus 
is  not  a  copy  of  any  wooden  form.  It  is  essentially  a 
lithic  construction  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  other  form  that  it  could  possibly  take.  It  re- 
sembles the  buildings  of  the  Pelasgic  period  of  Greek 
architecture  which  have  been  excavated  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  notably  the  tomb  of  Atreus 
at  the  former  place. — Yours  faithfully, 

Banister  F.  Fletcher. 

I  Mr.  Addy's  letter —to  which  our  correspondent 
refers — illustrates  the  danger  of  dealing  with  a  highly 
technical  subject  without  having  first  mastered  the  con- 
structive problems  involved.  The  curved  contour  of 
the  Irish  "oratory"  walls  which  exercises  Mr.  Addy's 
mind  is  simply  the  outcome  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
If  Mr.  Addy  will  himself  take  two  dozen  bricks,  and 
try  to  build  a  "corbelled  over"  wall  he  will  soon 
find  himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  curved  outline. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  In  order  to  avoid  collapse, 
the  base  of  the  wall  has  to  contain  the  centre  of 
gravity.  This  is  best  secured  by  arranging  1  he 
corbel  roughly  in  an  elliptical  form.  When  instead 
of  a  single  wall  (here  arc — as  in  the  present  case — two 
walls  mutually  supporting  one  another  at  the  crown, 
the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  brought  slightly  within  the 
respective  bases.  Any  serious  deviation  however 
would  result  in  the  failure  of  the  whole  structure.  The 


Irish  builders  unconsciously  followed  this  constructive 
law. 

Mr.  Addy  tells  us  in  his  letter  that  the  Scrivelsby 
cottage  was  later  in  date  than  the  village  church.  The 
book  not  only  omits  this  information,  but  the  illustra- 
tions and  description  immediately  follow  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  dwellings  prior  to  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion. Such  a  position  is  distinctly  misleading  in  a 
book  engaged  in  developing  an  evolutionary  theory. 
Our  correspondent  justly  points  out  that  the  wooden 
rafters  at  Scrivelsby  are  shown  in  the  published  drawings 
to  be  embedded  in  the  earth  and  that  they  would  rapidly 
rot  in  such  a  position.  Mr.  Addy  is  thus  confronted 
with  uncomfortable  alternatives.  Either  this  important 
drawing  is  seriously  inaccurate  in  a  fundamental  part, 
or  the  cottage  cannot  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
for  100  years.  The  whole  structure  depends  for 
safety  on  the  soundness  of  these  embedded  ends  of 
timber. 

Mr.  Addy  exaggerates  the  difficulties  in  building  a 
vertical  walled  cottage.  The  construction  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  was  quite  within  the  capacity  of  the 
mediaeval  carpenter.  Stout  oak  trees,  roughly  squared 
with  the  axe,  were  laid  as  cills  on  rough  masonry 
foundation.  Story-posts  rested  on  these  cills  at  the 
angles  and  supported  in  their  turn  horizontal  beams, 
known  as  heads.  Into  these,  as  well  as  the  cills, 
upright  pieces  were  framed.  There  was  no  fear  of 
collapse.  The  framing  was  low  and  always  very  stout, 
and  the  horizontal  thrust  was  slight.  In  large  buildings 
transverse  tie-beams  are  sometimes  found,  but  these 
were  rarely  needed. 

Mr.  Addy  objects  to  our  criticism  of  the  title  of  his 
book.  He  is  of  course  within  his  rights  in  claiming 
that  the  title  accurately  represents  the  contents.  Our 
function  consisted  in  moderating  the  expectations  of 
those  readers  who  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  an 
analysis  of  the  development  of  the  greater  houses  of 
England.  The  dwelling  places  of  the  mediaeval 
peasantry  are,  however,  equally  a  subject  of  fascina- 
tion, and  from  this  point  of  view  the  book,  despite  its 
few  obvious  failures,  is  well  worth  careful  study. — Ed.] 


MAX  ON  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris  :  17  June,  1899. 

Sir,- — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against  the  severe 
sentence  passed  by  your  brilliant  dramatic  critic 
"  Max,"  not  on  Sarah  Bernhardt's  interpretation  of 
Hamlet,  but  on  the  French  language  ? 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  states,  "  that  the  French  language, 
limpid  and  exquisite  though  it  is,  affords  no  scope  for 
phrases  which  .  .  .  are  charged  with  a  dim  significance 
beyond  their  meaning  and  with  reverberations  beyond 
their  sound.  The  French  language,  like  the  French 
genius,  can  give  no  hint  of  things  beyond  those  which 
it  definitely  expresses  ...  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  that 
our  language  is,  suggestive.  It  lacks  mystery.  It  casts 
none  of  those  purple  shadows  whi-ch  do  follow  and 
move  with  the  moving  phrases  of  our  great  poets." 
Surely  this  is  merely  equivalent  to  admitting  (an 
admission  which  I  have  often  heard  made  by  English- 
men) that  to  him  the  French  language  is  a  vehicle 
merely.  In  English  every  word  has  its  associations 
for  us  and  touches  off  a  train.  Some  words  are  enough 
in  themselves  to  redeem  a  page  :  they  are  like  men  and 
women  with  identities  :  while  French  words  seem  to 
many  of  us  and  to  "  Max,"  according  to  the  above 
quotation,  to  be  like  Noah's  Ark  men,  merely  symbols. 

But  to  the  French  and  to  those  who  imbibed  the 
French  language  in  their  childhood  words  possess 
identity  and  association  in  the  very  same  way. 

I  maintain  that  Racine's  lines — 
"  Ariane,  ma  sceur,  de  quel  amour  blessde, 
Vous  mpurutes  aux  bords  ou  vous  Mtcs  laissee  !  " 
arc  quite   as   suggestive  as  "Rest,  rest,  perturbed 
spirit  !  " 

Or,  to  take  other  examples,  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Yite  a  tire  d'ailes  ! 
Oh  !  e'est  triste  dc  voir  s'enfuir  les  hirondcllcs  ! 

Ellcx  sen  von/  la-bas  vers  Ic  midi  </o/r," 
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>r  Baudelaire's 

"  La  Musique  souvent  me  prend  comme  une  mer 
vers  ma  pale  etoile," 

jr  Yerlaine's 
"  Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  beau, 
Qui  fait  rever  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arbres 
Et  sangloter  d'extase  les  jets  d'eau, 
Les  grands  jets  d'eau  sveltes,  parmi  les  marbres. " 

~~  All  these  phrases  seem  to  me  to  have  their  mysterious 
shadows,  their  unearthy  echoes.  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  be  fond  of  quoting  a  French  Alexandrine 
couplet  and  immediately  after  a  line  or  two  of  Shake- 
speare, and  he  would  then  exclaim  "  What  a  reiief !  " 

Yes,  indeed,  what  a  relief  for  an  Englishman  with  an 
English  ear  ;  but  a  Frenchman  would  invert  the  order 
of  the  quotations  and  say  the  same  thing  ! 

I  admit  that  Shakespeare  is  a  more  suggestive  poet 
than  Racine  ;  but  surely  this  is  not  because  French  is 
a  less  suggestive  language  than  English  ;  but  because 
Shakespeare's  genius  and  ideas  were  the  more 
mysterious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poetry  of  Villon, 
Ronsard,  Victor  Hugo,  Musset,  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine 
is  to  me  every  bit  as  suggestive  as  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  John  Donne,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
and  Mr.  Swinburne. 

I  heard  a  German  once  say  "How  poor  your  Eng- 
lish language  is  !  Instead  of  our  beautiful  word 
'  Heimath '  you  have  to  say  'Home,'  instead  of 
'Mutter'  you  are  reduced  to  saying  'Mother.' 
Ugh  !  " 

This  seems  to  me  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  ; 
or  perhaps  a  still  better  example  is  the  old  "Punch" 
story  of  the  little  girl  who  said  to  her  nurse,  "And 
you  must  know,  Parker,  that  in  France  they  say  Wee 
for  Yes."  "La!  Miss,"  answered  the  nurse,  "how 
paltry  !  "  This  is  precisely  the  same  sentiment  as  that 
expressed  by  "Max:"  a  sentiment  against  which  I 
wish  to  protest.- — I  am,  Sir,  &c.  M.  B. 


DISASTERS  AT  SEA  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  N.  Wales,  19  June,  1899. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  that  the  very 
practical  criticism  that  "  Hopeful  "  has  been  subjected 
to  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Davies  has  drawn  from  the  former  a 
reply,  in  which  he  observes  that  the  latter  has  "  utterly 
failed  to  grasp  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  object 
of  the  submarine  indicator." 

I  have  the  three  letters  on  the  subject  of  "  Disasters 
at  Sea  and  their  Causes  "  before  me  at  this  moment, 
and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  read  Hopeful's  first 
letter  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  apparently  does 
Mr.  Davies  ;  and  moreover  his  criticism  appears  to  me 
absolutely  just.  It  is  indeed  only  another  instance  of 
practice  criticising  theory.  Any  practical  seaman 
well  knows,  and  none  better  than  do  the  advisers  of 
Trinity  Board,  what  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
obstruct  the  joining  of  outlying  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships to  the  shore  by  submarine  telegraph  cables.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  is  that  even  a  strongly  armoured 
cable  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  constant 
chafing  at  the  point  in  the  cable  where  it  takes  the 
ground.  This  constant  chafing  is,  of  course,  caused 
by  the  changing  directions  of  the  tide,  and  at  times  by 
the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  same  difficulties  would  apply 
:o  Hopeful's  scheme,  and  were  it  accomplished,  a  very 
leavy  annual  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to  main- 
:ain  a  system  of  very  questionable  efficiency  and  of 
mormous  initial  cost. 

I  cannot  help  congratulating  "  Hopeful  "  on  his  choice 
)f  a  nom  de  guerre  when  I  read  in  his  first  letter 
'unfortunately  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  want  of 
tdequate,  and  even  infallible  means  for  obviating  such 
:alamities,  &c.  ; "  verily  is  infallibility  a  thing  to  be 
loped  for,  but  hardly  attained.  He  seems  to  be 
gnorant  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  at  present  an 
nvention,  which,  as  far  as  its  advantages  reach,  is 
>erhaps  the  best  automatic  arrangement  for  giving 
imeJy  warning  of  the  too  near  approach  of  a  ship  to 


the  shore  in  thick  weather.  It  is  called  the  "  Marine 
Sentinel."  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  space  to  give  a 
detailed  explanation  of  this  contrivance  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  consists  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  an  angular  board,  much  like  the  ridge  tile  of  a 
roof,  is  towed  behind  a  steamer  at  any  constant  depth 
that  may  be  desired,  say  30  fathoms  ;  immediately  on 
the  steamer  arriving  at  a  less  depth  than  30  fathoms, 
the  sentinel  strikes  the  bottom,  and  actuates  a  warning 
alarm  on  deck.  This  arrangement  works  well,  but  has 
the  same  disadvantage  that  "  Hopeful's  "  scheme 
has,  i.e.  it  would  probably  prove  useless  should  by 
some  means  the  ship  get  out  of  her  course, 
and  approach  a  shore  where  the  rocks  descended 
sheer  into  and  below  the  water  to  a  depth  greater  than 
the  sentinel  was  set  for.  The  warning  in  such  a  case 
could  not  be  given  in  time  to  be  of  use,  any  more  than 
would  a  warning  given  by  "  Hopeful's  "  indicator  prove 
adequate  at  1,000  yards  from  the  rocks,  to  a  liner  run- 
ning at  20  knots,  and  probably  between  500  and  600 
feet  long. 

The  means  for  safe  navigation  of  the  present  day  are 
adequate,  if  they  are  constantly  and  properly  used  ;  but 
the  use  of  many  of  them  involves  loss  of  time,  and  then 
passengers  complain.  The  fact  is,  the  public  must 
make  up  their  mind,  that  if  they  demand  excessive 
speed,  they  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  attendant 
risks.  IiifaUible  remedies  are  of  none  effect  so  long  as 
those  actuating  them  remain  fallible. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Williams  Bulkeley. 


SMALL-POX. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gloucester,  21  June,  1899. 
Sir, — As  you  invested  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  William- 
son with  an  importance  it  scarcely  deserves  by  allow- 
ing it  to  appear  in  your  columns,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  point  out  an  additional  source 
of  fallacy  in  it  to  that  which  you  have  yourself  indi- 
cated.   Mr.  Williamson,  whilst  quoting  the  large  mor- 
tality  from  small-pox   both  in  London  and  England 
and  Wales  generally  in  1871,  entirely  omits  to  give  any 
information  as  to  the  ages  of  the  persons  who  died  or 
even  to  show  what  proportion  of  them  were  respec- 
tively vaccinated  and  unvaccinated.    For  all  that  he 
tells  us,  the  whole   of  the  23,000  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  may  have  been  those  of  unvaccinated  per- 
sons.   But,  assuming  that  a  proportion  of  them  had 
been  vaccinated,    it   would  certainly  be   found  that 
the   great   majority  of  this  section  were  adults  who 
had  been  vaccinated  only  in  infancy,  unless  the  experi- 
ence of  this  epidemic  belies   that  of  all  recent  ones, 
especially  those  of  Leicester,  Gloucester  and  Middles- 
brough.   It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such  statistics 
are  not  only  useless  but  positively  misleading. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Williamson,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  certain  diseases,  such  as  plague, 
jail-fever,  &c,  which  used  to  be  epidemic,  have  now 
ceased  to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  "  the  ameliorations 
incident  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation,"  whilst  small- 
pox has  not  similarly  disappeared,  does  not  see  that 
whether  small-pox  be  amenable  to  the  same  conditions 
or  not,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  it  so.  It 
may  be  very  well  in  theory  to  assert  that  sanitation  will 
drive  out  small-pox  ;  but  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
vaccination  is  a  preventive  of  that  disease  may  be  par- 
doned for  advocating  it,  at  any  rate  until  its  opponents 
can  prove  that  they  have  thoroughly  established  a  more 
excellent  way. 

As  to  the  "enormous  cost"  at  which  vaccination  is 
alleged  to  be  maintained,  the  epidemic  which  visited 
Gloucester  in  1895-6  has  been  estimated  by  a  competent 
authority  to  have  cost  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  least 
,£150,000,  which  would  have  paid  for  the  vaccination  of 
the  whole  of  its  population  three  times  over ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  suffering  and  loss  of  life  involved.  So  that  the 
neglect  of  vaccination  is  very  poor  economy,  even  from 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view. — I  am,  &c. 

Francis  T.  Bond,  M.D.  Lond. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Jenner  Society. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  POET  OF  PESSIMISM. 

"  Reflets  sur  la  Sombre  Route."   By  Pierre  Loti.  Paris: 

Calmann-Levy.  1899. 
T  OTI  has  said  good-bye  to  the  East  :  his  idle  nights 
on  the  Bosphorus  are  over,  the  gentle  Aziyade, 
the  faithful  Achmet,  are  forsaken.  Spectator  of  a 
sturdier  people  is  the  author  of  the  "  Phantoms  of  the 
East  "  to-day  :  first,  of  the  peasants  of  the  Pyrenees, 
later  of  the  senors  and  senoras  of  Spain.  In  the 
mountains,  the  air  is  fresh  and  exhilarating  ;  at  Madrid, 
feverish  from  war  :  salutary  climates,  in  short,  for  a 
languid  traveller,  demoralised  by  drowsy  delights,  left 
cynical  and  sad.  Memories  should  fade  ;  languor 
vanish  ;  gaiety  ensue.  Here  no  leisure  should  be  found 
for  sipping  coffee  in  a  dim  retreat,  inhaling  Turkish 
tobacco,  moodily  ;  jests  with  the  peasants,  excitement 
in  Madrid,  should  be  the  programme  for  the  day.  But 
change  of  air  has  had  no  effect  on  Loti  ;  he  is  melan- 
choly still.  Life  to  him  is  as  joyless  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East  ;  mankind  is  always  vulgar,  nature  always 
cruel.  Wherever  he  is  and  wherever  he  goes,  Loti 
sighs  for  himself,  pities  himself,  weeps  for  himself ; 
and,  choosing  sombre  paths  and  late  hours  for  the 
indulgence  of  these  emotions,  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  sad  and  solitary  pilgrim  lost  on  a  mountain,  unpro- 
tected in  a  lane.  ..."  Deux  heures  du  matin,  une 
nuit  d'hiver,  loin  de  tout,  dans  la  profonde  solitude  des 
campagnes  pyreneennes."  Peasants  sleep.  Birds  and 
beasts  have  retired.  Only  Loti  is  awake.  Stars  shine. 
Memories  rise  :  he  sees  himself  eighteen,  a  buoyant 
student — how  sad  to  have  been  once  young  and  blithe  ; 
to  be  so  no  more!  Loti  grows  more  and  more  melancholy. 
Footsteps  startle  him  :  brigands  ?  No  :  douaniers — 
passing,  they  leave  him  alone  again,  soliloquising. 
Something  looms  in  the  distance.  Loti  hastens  ;  Loti 
peers.  It  is  a  village  church  bell,  and  it  seems  to  say, 
"  Essaye  d'imiter  les  simples  qui,  a  mes  pieds.  sont 
couches  sous  les  tombes,  et  qui  s'en  sont  alles  confiants, 
sans  scruter  la  vide  ni  connaitre  les  vertiges  "... 

A  mountain  :  no  one  moving  but  Loti  and  a  wrinkled, 
weather-beaten  old  dame.  Loti's  hands  are  free,  his 
eyes  turned  on  gorgeous  banks  and  foliage  ;  the  old 
woman  is  bent,  almost  blind,  and  laden  with  sticks. 
To  give  her  silver  and  bid  her  cast  away  her  bundle  is 
Loti's  first  thought  ;  but  Pyrenees  peasants  are  proud  : 
she  might  feel  insulted,  resist.  So  Loti  pities  "  la 
pauvre  vieille,"  who  cannot  appreciate,  cannot  admire  ; 
and  turning  his  eyes  on  the  scenery  again,  feels  that 
she  is  even  more  miserable  than  he.  Soon,  they  pass 
into  a  village,  old  and  cobbled.  "Amona  !"  (grand- 
mother) cries  a  child  :  she  opens  her  arms,  clasps  him 
tenderly,  chatters,  smiles.  Then  the  Angfelus  rings  : 
bowing  her  head  the  old  one  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  mutters  a  prayer.  And  Loti,  taking  to  his  sombre 
path  again,  longs  to  say,  "  Aie  pitie  a  ton  tour,  bonne 
vieille,  et  recite  pour  mon  repos  une  priere,  car,  de 
nous  deux,  va,  c'est  bien  moi  le  plus  miserable, 
infiniment"  .  .  . 

Madrid  :  animated,  anxious.  Troops  pass  by.  Crowds 
stand  about,  chattering,  gesticulating.  Loti  is  host  of 
the  French  ambassador  now  ;  received  in  audience  by 
the  Queen  Regent  and  the  youthful  king.  Both  are  pale, 
but  confident  and  composed  ;  both  proclaim  themselves 
touched  by  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  good-will 
of  Loti  and  France.  Once  in  the  streets  Loti  sighs  ; 
but  for  the  law  of  neutrality  he  would  at  once  enroll 
himself  a  soldier  of  this  gallant,  heroic  Spain.  Days 
pass.  Loti  lingers  in  chateaux,  where  the  same  proud 
confidence  prevails.  Nor  do  silence  and  sorrow  come 
upon  Madrid  until  the  news  of  the  first  American  victory 
before  Manila.  Bull-fights  are  not  abandoned  at  this 
troubled  time.  In  the  gallery  above  Loti  sits  "une  si 
joliesefiora  coiff£e  d'une  mantille  blanche  etd'un  bouquet 
de  roses  the*  ;  "  now  he  gazes  at  her,  now  at  the  arena  : 
an  old,  very  old,  horse  is  led  in.  The  poor  creature  is 
dazzled,  terrified  ;  but  frisks  a  little  when  his  master 
appears:  he  believes  in  him.  He  thinks,  "  You  have 
come  to  save  me,  to  take  me  away."  lie  lets  himself  be 
bandaged  ;  he  feels  quite  safe,  quite  happy,  under  his 
master's  hand.  But  soon  he  lies  quivering  and  rent 
upon  the  ground,  and  Loti,  horrified,  turns  away  :  only 


to  encounter  the  excited  eyes  of  the  "si  jolie  senora 
coiffee  d'une  mantille  blanche  et  d'un  bouquet  de  roses 
the  "... 

Cats  fascinate  Loti;  they  are  "elegant,"  "  patri- 
cien."  One  sits  at  his  desk,  watching  him.  Deep 
thoughts  pass  through  her  mind.  She  is  a  profound 
thinker,  a  philosopher,  a  sage.  She  marvels  at  man. 
She  sees  through  him,  his  faults,  his  follies.  Her 
languor  is  not  laziness  ;  her  brain  works  always.  A 
second  cat  has  Loti,  not  so  sedate:  "  un  mimi  gris," 
this  one,  "  une  petite  chose  toute  en  velours,"  a  waif 
once,  petted  now,  and  pampered.  She  follows  Loti. 
She  romps  with  Loti.  She  scratches  Loti.  But  she 
worships  him.  Other  cats  congregate  on  Loti's  roof : 
a  black  one,  first.  She  looks  about,  then  settles, 
thinks.  Another  appears — a  stranger,  yellow  ;  the  first 
looks  up.  Both  hesitate  for  a  moment  ;  then  the  new 
one  approaches,  and  without  a  sign  of  greeting,  also 
settles,  also  thinks.  Side-by-side,  they  dream,  looking 
straight  before  them,  never  moving.  Hours  pass  ;  they 
are  still  on  Loti's  roof,  still  side-by- side,  inscrutable 
sages  :  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 

Haunted  always  by  the  solitude  and  melancholy  of 
the  Great  Sphinx,  Loti  has  at  last  realised  his  dream  of 
visiting  it  by  moonlight.    Leaving  Cairo  and  its  noisy 
cafes  and  excursionists  behind,  he  crosses  the  desert. 
Soon,  shadowy  silhouettes  start  up :  the  Pyramids. 
Loti  pauses  ;  passes.    What  seems  a  rock  appears — J 
"lui,  superbement  pose"  la-haut  contre  le  ciel,  et  re- 
gardant  ce   qu'il   regarde    depuis   des   siecles   sans  v 
nombre  :  l'horizon  vide."    And  it  seems  to  smile  on; 
Loti,  disdainfully,  a  mutilated  face,  and  so  hypnotises 
him  with  its  steady,  inscrutable  stare,  that  he  remains 
seated  on  the  sand,  terrified,  staring  also. 

Romantic  moments  beneath  shining  stars  and  a  rising 
sun  are  presented  by  Loti  in  his  chapters  on  the  Pays 
Basque.  He  visits  villages  ;  he  hears  Christmas  ring 
in.  He  chats  with  smugglers ;  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  drives  for  miles,  and  dines  sadly  in  a 
poor  inn.  On  every  page  he  lays  bare  his  melancholy  ; 
once  he  envies  a  puppy  its  death.  It  was  wounded, 
hopelessly,  and  Loti  had  picked  it  up.  He  hesitated 
to  destroy  it,  but  the  old  saying  suddenly  occurred  to 
him — Do  as  you  would  be  done  by — so  Loti  put  it  out 
of  pain,  crying  :  "  Oui,  si  Ton  avait  etouffe  mon  premier 
cri  dans  l'eau  de  quelque  riviere,  que  d'angoisses  on 
m'eut  evitees  !"....  But  we  pause,  demoralised 
ourselves,  and  also  melancholy.  No  light  have  we 
encountered  on  Loti's  sombre  path — no  happy  corners, 
no  bright  turnings — not  a  flicker.  From  the  moment 
that  we  set  forth  with  him  at  two  in  the  morning,  to 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  a  year  later  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Loti  has  not  ceased  to  deplore  his  lot,  analyse  his 
emotions,  assert  his  sorrow.  Yet  life  has  not  dealt 
harshly  with  him.  He  has  travelled,  and  seen.  He 
has  been  courted,  and  adored.  In  spite  of  his  cynical 
declaration  that  no  one  is  true,  no  one  disinterested, 
he  has  known  Aziyade  and  Achmet — firm  friends — and 
a  hundred  more.  He  does  not  examine  or  explain  his 
pessimism,  but  the  secret  of  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Like  all  egoists,  Loti  is  disappointed  to  see  that  the 
universe  does  not  exist  for  the  pleasures  of  one  special 
person,  that  its  central  aim  is  not  Loti.  And  so  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it  as  cruel,  vulgar,  coarse. 
Still,  Loti's  style  is  beautiful  if  his  sorrow  is  not  :  it  was 
never  purer,  never  so  perfect,  as  in  this  derrioralising 
picture  of  his  sombre  path. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

"The  Life  of  William  Morris."    By  J.  W.  Mackail. 
2  vols.    London  :  Longmans.  1899. 

NO  one  man  could  hope  to  write  a  perfect  Life 
of  Morris,  for  no  one  man  could  s)  mpathise 
perfectly  with  every  one  of  Morris'  interests  in  life. 
Mr.  Mackail  lias  written  a  Life  which  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  even  his  sympathy  and  understanding  arc  not 
always  unlimited.  There  are  moments  when,  it  is 
evident,  he  does  not  understand  how  Mori  is  as  he  eon- 
reives  him  COUld  have  eome  to  do  this  thing  or  to  think 

that.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  perfectly  conceived  his 
subject  ;  there  are  moments  w  hen  it  escapes  him.  And  it 
has  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  smooth  down  much  of  what 
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pas  rough,  splendidly  rough,  in  Morris  ;  in  spite  of  a  few 
ttempts  in  that  direction  he  does  not  quite  bring  before 
>ne  the  broad  figure  in  the  blue  clothes,  shifting  from 
bot  to  foot  like  a  sea-captain,  and  using  a  sea-captain's 
anguage.    Moderation  is  a  rare  and  excellent  quality, 
)ut  even  moderation  may  be  carried  to  excess.  Yet 
low  finely,  how  delicately,  with  what  subtlety  of  feeling 
md  of  art  he  has  after  all  painted  his  portrait  !  He 
las  indicated    with  singular   skill    the   evolution  of 
Morris'  temperament,  and  the  periods  into  which  his 
ife  seems  to  divide  itself,  "throughout  the  loneliness 
ind  fixedness  in  which  he  had  passed  his  mortal  days," 
is  he  notes,  with  fine  insight.     One  passage  may  be 
quoted  to  show  how  clearly  he  sees  the  single  thread 
[inking  all  Morris'  aims  in  art  :    "  Morris   did  not 
graduate  as  a  professional  architect,  nor  in  all  his  life 
did  he  ever  build  a  house.    But  for  him,  then  and 
always,  the  word  architecture  bore  an  immense,  and 
one  might  almost  say  a  transcendental,  meaning.  Con- 
nected at  a  thousand  points  with  all  the  other  specific 
arts  which  ministered  to  it  out  of  a  thousand  sources, 
it  was  itself  the  tangible  expression  of  all  the  order, 
the  comeliness,  the  sweetness,  nay,  even  the  mystery  and 
the  law,  which  sustain  man's  world  and  make  human 
life  what  it  is.  To  him  the  House  Beautiful  represented 
the  visible  form  of  life  itself.    Not  only  as  a  craftsman 
and  manufacturer,  a  worker  in  dyed  stuffs  and  textiles 
and  glass,    a   pattern  designer   and   decorator,  but 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  life,  he  was  from  first  to 
last  the  architect,  the  master-craftsman,  whose  range 
of  work  was  so  phenomenal  and  his  sudden  transitions 
from  one  to  another  form  of  productive  energy  so  swift 
and  perplexing,  because,  himself  secure  in  the  centre, 
he  struck  outwards  to  any  point  of  the  circumference 
with  equal  directness,  with  equal  precision,  unperplexed 
by  artificial  subdivisions  of  art,  and  untrammelled  by 
any  limiting  rules  of  professional  custom."  Nothing 
better  or  truer  has  ever  been  said  on  a  subject  which 
has  so  often  and  so  needlessly  been  misunderstood.  In 
our  hapless  time  of  specialists,  universality  is  looked 
upon,  most  of  all  by  craftsmen  themselves,  as  something 
foolish  or  dangerous  or  both.    "  If  a  man  cannot  write 
poetry  while  he  is  weaving  at  a  handloom,"  said  Morris, 
"  he  had  better  let  poetry  alone."  Morris  was  the  great 
living  protest  in  our  time  against  that  narrowing  con- 
ception of  art  which  ties  the  artist  down  to  one  small 
bit  of  work,  and  then  exalts  the  work  done  above  the 
artist  who  did  it.    All  the  arts,  said  Morris,  by  his 
example,  are  so  many  expressions  of  the  beautifying 
energy  of  man  :  why  limit  the  outflow  of  your  energy, 
if  you  have  the  energy  to  limit  ?    Is  there  not  some- 
thing mean  and  crippled  in  a  poet  who  can  only  make 
verses,  a  painter  who  can  only  paint  pictures,  a  singer 
who  has  nothing  but  a  voice,  a  wood-carver  who  has 
hands  that  can  only  carve  wood  ?    For  the  wise  crafts- 
man will  realise  that  only  certain  aspects  of  things  can 
be  fitly  rendered  by  his  own  particular  form  of  art : 
should,  then,  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  become  so 
much  dead  waste  to  him  ?    The  whole  universe  lives  : 
let  him  live  himself  into  it  as  widely  as  he  can. 

That  was  Morris'  great  lesson  to  our  time,  and  in 
stepping  outside  art  itself,  in  touching  life,  grasping  it 
with  both  hands,  with  that  tremendous  grip  of  his,  he 
showed  us  that  the  artist  need  not  be  isolated  from 
humanity,  even  in  the  midst  of  twenty  different  forms 
of  art-work.  To  Morris  Socialism  meant  getting  in 
touch  with  humanity,  and,  for  all  the  heartiness  of  his 
ways,  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  get  in  touch 
with  humanity.  There  are  some  admirable  pages  in 
this  book,  explaining  how  much  more  interested  Morris 
naturally  was  in  ideas  than  in  people  ;  it  was  visible  in 
his  eyes,  which  looked  impatiently  through  people, 
seeing  their  own  ideas  if  they  had  them,  if  not,  going 
on  persistently  seeing  his  own.  It  was  because  Morris 
felt  himself  so  painfully,  so  absorbingly  an  artist,  that 
he  first  set  himself  to  be  one  with  others,  if  he  could  : 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  them,  as  egoists  usually 
are,  but  without  love.  He  mastered  the  art  of  being 
human,  as  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  weaving  tapestry  : 
it  was  more  difficult  to  him,  he  was  never  quite  satisfied 
with  his  own  progress  in  the  more  difficult  art. 

Where  Mr.  Mackail  is  at  his  best,  naturally,  is  in 
the  presentment  of  Morris  as  a  poet.  His  analysis  of 
the  scheme  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  is  an  actual 


assistance  in  understanding  the  poem,  and  his  technical 
study  of  that  very  fascinating  and  very  little  known 
poem,  "Love  is  Enough,"  is  not  less  valuable.  He 
says  the  right  thing,  which  was  not  at  all  the  obvious 
thing,  on  Morris'  translation  of  Virgil.  And,  in 
the  too  fragmentary  specimens  which  he  gives  us  of 
that  strange,  romantic  epic,  in  its  series  of  dramatic 
scenes,  on  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  Morris  planned,  and 
partly  wrote,  after  finishing  the  "  Defence  of  Guenevere  " 
volume,  he  adds  something,  tantalisingly  unfinished,  to 
our  conception  of  Morris  as  a  poet.  The  anecdote, 
contributed  by  Canon  Dixon,  of  Morris  reading  his  first 
poem,  "The  Willow  and  the  Red  Cliff,"  to  Burne- 
Jones  and  other  friends  at  Oxford,  and  his  comment 
on  the  admiration  it  aroused,  "Well,  if  this  is  poetry, 
it  is  very  easy  to  write,"  is  as  significant  an  anec- 
dote as  anyone  could  ever  have  invented.  And 
the  letter,  written  in  1883,  in  which  Morris  confesses 
that  "  poetry,  like  the  hand-arts,  has  now  become  un- 
real," is  not  less  significant.  It  explains  why  Morris, 
who,  when  the  agitations  of  the  present  are  over,  will 
certainly  live  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  anything  else,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  vaguely  remembered  for  those 
other  things,  came  to  give  up  writing  poetry,  and  took 
to  writing  prose  ;  a  fact  unexampled,  or  almost,  in  the 
history  of  poets.  That  he  was  mistaken,  a  late  poem 
like  "Thunder  in  the  Garden,"  with  its  extraordinarily 
direct  expression  of  emotion,  is  enough  to  testify ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  know  exactly  his  own  feeling  on  the 
subject.  Every  letter  of  Morris  included  in  these  two 
volumes  is  welcome  ;  some,  like  that  on  p.  327  of  the 
first  volume,  are  profound  in  feeling,  a  few  are  amusing, 
and  the  journals  of  the  tour  in  Iceland  are  full  of 
splendid  description,  and  add  definite  pages  of  fine 
prose  to  the  completed  work  of  Morris. 


THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

"  Histoire  du  Second  Empire."    Tome  4™.    Par  Pierre 
de  la  Gorce.    Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit.  1899. 

NAPOLEON  III.  owed  much  of  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  to  the  faculty  of  keeping  his  own  counsel 
among  a  nation  of  talkers.  He  was  credited  with  being 
the  heir  of  something  more  than  the  tradition  of  the 
Great  Napoleon,  who  would  never  have  trusted  him  with 
the  conduct  of  great  affairs.  He  would  have  classed 
him  with  those  "  idealogues  "  whose  interference  in 
matters  of  State  he  so  violently  deprecated. 

He  was  credited,  not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad, 
with  harbouring  schemes  far  more  dangerously  coherent 
than  any  he  really  formulated  to  himself.  His  mind 
seemed  profound,  but  it  was  only  turbid.  Any  faculty 
he  may  have  originally  possessed  for  thinking  out  and 
maturing  a  consistent  foreign  policy  was  diminished 
steadily  as  his  health  grew  uncertain,  and  as  the  more 
determined  spirits  that  had  planned  the  Coup  d'etat 
disappeared.  This  becomes  plain  enough  in  the  history 
of  the  years  here  treated  of,  i860  to  1866.  The  policy 
of  France  in  the  Mexican  expedition,  during  the  Polish 
revolt,  and  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty,  indi- 
cates the  same  incapacity  to  grasp  the  situation  and  put 
it  to  profit  which  marked  the  irretrievable  errors  of 
1866. 

The  return  of  the  troops  to  Paris  after  Magenta  and 
Solferino  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  Parisian 
populace  tasted  the  sweets  of  military  glory.  With 
that  triumph,  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  in  the  Empire,  the  golden  lustrum  of  the  Third 
Napoleon  came  to  an  end,  but  he  was  still  to  give 
France  many  years  of  great  internal  prosperity.  Such 
acute  observers  as  Taine  and  Bagehot  both  agree  in 
stating  that  material  well-being  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  never  in  any  country  reached  a  higher 
pitch.  But  any  ruler  to  establish  himself  in  the  affec- 
tions of  France,  much  more  his  dynasty,  must  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination.  Some  brilliant  episode  had 
to  be  engineered  for  Parisian  consumption.  M.  de 
la  Gorce  points  out  with  truth  that  politics  both  at  home 
and  abroad  became  complicated  all  at  once  and  called 
for  the  most  masterly  manipulation  to  adapt  the  situa- 
tion so  as  to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations.  Fear  of  a 
new  revolution  had  driven  the  middle  classes  into  the 
arms   of  a   dictator.     They    were    now  beginning 
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to  resent  the  repression  which  a  despotic  govern- 
ment implies.  The  clever  people  who  wanted  to 
talk  and  write  about  politics,  and  were  not 
allowed  to,  began  to  agitate  for  more  freedom. 
The  strict  Catholics  had  been  annoyed  at  the  alliance 
with  Italian  Liberalism  and  the  Liberals  were  irritated  at 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops.  To  keep 
the  different  elements  of  society  in  good  humour  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  Empire  might  be  unable  to 
give  liberty  at  home  but  could  give  glory  abroad.  The 
whole  story  of  those  five  years  is  that  of  the  steady 
decline  of  French  prestige.  At  first  this  was  imper- 
ceptible and  was  not  indeed  manifest  till  after  Sadowa, 
when  the  "Liberal  Empire"  was  invented  to  compensate 
for  failure  abroad  and  the  crowning  folly  of  the  war 
with  Prussia  put  an  end  to  Caesar  altogether. 

M.  de  la  Gorce  gives  a  luminous  sketch  of  the 
inauguration  and  progress  of  the  unhappy  Mexican 
expedition.  He  does  not  indeed  include  the  last 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  but  the  story  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  essential  weakness  of  Napoleon's 
policy.  This  disastrous  imbroglio  was  brought 
about  in  the  first  place  by  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  and  the  Church,  which  resented  its  treatment 
by  the  Mexican  Liberals  ;  secondly  by  that  of  less  scru- 
pulous schemers  of  the  De  Morny  type  who  saw 
opportunities  for  making  a  fortune,  and  by  soldiers, 
like  Bazaine,  who  wanted  more  opportunities  for 
"  glory."  Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  principal  factor 
in  the  adventure,  the  faculty  latent  in  the  Emperor  of 
indulging  in  vague  and  grandiose  dreams.  This 
besetting  fault  was  always  present  with  him.  He 
allowed  it  full  play  and  was  incapable  of  guessing  the 
possible  obstacles.  Sometimes  it  led  him  to  let  slip 
the  psychological  moment,  sometimes  it  hurried  him 
into  fatal  courses.  In  this  period  we  have  instances  of 
both.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  his  treatment  of 
the  European  situation  which  preceded  the  war  of 
1866,  the  latter  in  the  disastrous  plunge  into  Mexico. 
How  deeply  some  of  the  Emperor's  counsellors  were 
involved  in  ignoble  financial  transactions  when 
they  hounded  him  on  to  his  Mexican  folly 
is  not  brought  out  by  the  author  as  clearly  as  might 
be,  but  he  does  full  justice  to  the  action  of  the 
English  Government,  and  does  not  attempt  to  cast  upon 
it  any  of  the  blame.  Its  prudence  in  withdrawing  our 
troops  along  with  those  of  Spain,  when  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico  became  untenable,  he  fully  recognises. 
When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  Polish  insurrection 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty  he  rightly  brands 
the  vacillation  and  selfishness  which  marked  our  action. 
But  after  all  it  was  not  England,  but  France,  which 
suffered  from  the  common  blunder. 

Poland  was  the  traditional  client  of  France.  All 
Frenchmen  were  keenly  interested  in  her  destiny.  They 
felt  her  annihilation  as  a  personal  humiliation. 
Floquet's  famous  "  Vive  la  Pologne,  Monsieur,"  was 
a  real  expression  of  national  feeling,  not  merely  a  piece 
of  individual  swagger  and  impertinence.  By  his  failure 
to  assist  Poland  by  arms  or  policy  Napoleon  alienated 
French  sentiment.  He  did  something  worse.  The 
Tsar  was  insulted  by  an  ineffectual  protest  in  which 
France  took  the  lead.  Henceforth  Russia  ceased  to 
be  benevolent  and  became  covertly  hostile.  Bismarck 
seized  the  occasion  to  earn  his  gratitude  by  ostentatious 
sympathy  which  bore  fruit  later  on. 

An  effectual  intervention  on  behalf  of  Denmark  in 
1864  in  conjunction  with  England  might  have  revived 
French  self-esteem,  but  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  two 
Governments  led  to  a  fiasco  and  Prussia  made  a  further 
step  forward.  Palmerston  and  Russell  cut  figures  poor 
enough  on  this  occasion,  but  it  was  no  consolation  to 
France  that  England  had  nothing  to  boast  of.  The 
good  will  of  Russia  lost  by  hesitating  diplomacy  in 
[863,  without  any  compensation  in  national  prestige, 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  1864,  1866,  and  1870. 
While  the  Emperor  added  blunder  to  blunder  Bismarck 
was  steadily  advancing  to  his  goal.  The  real  interest 
in  this  volume  to  our  mind  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
these  two  men.  The  one  a  dreamy  philanthropist 
believed  by  the  world  to  be  a  mixture  of  Caisar  and 
Macchiavclli,  the  other  as  clear-headed  and  unscru- 
pulous as  cither,  but  believed  to  bo  a  hot-headed 
theorist  destined  to  speedy  extinction.     And  they  were 


as  incomprehensible  the  one  to  the  other  as  they  both 
then  were  to  other  men.  Bismarck  refused  to  credit 
the  existence  of  a  man  who  would  not  take  his  chance 
while  he  had  it.  He  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  before  Sadowa,  and  he  expected  at 
least  to  see  a  French  army  occupying  the  Palatinate. 
Napoleon  was  dreaming  of  a  prolonged  war  in  which 
he  might  appear  as  supreme  arbiter,  exacting  his  con- 
ditions and  compelling  peace.  The  rapidity  of  the 
Prussian  success  was  the  measure  of  his  ineptitude. 
Bismarck  was  lucky  in  having  such  an  ambassador  as 
Goltz  to  second  him.  The  astuteness  of  that  remark- 
able man  and  his  mastery  over  the  French  Court  M.  de 
la  Gorce  well  brings  out ;  they  play  a  large  part  in  a 
critical  period. 

The  hysterical  effusions  of  Victor  Hugo  and  less 
illustrious  persons  long  obscured  the  true  history  of  the 
Second  Empire.  Frenchmen  enjoyed  quite  as  much 
real  liberty  then  as  they  have  done  since,  at  least  in 
its  later  years  Aey  had  more.  We  have  M.  Renan's 
authority  for  saying  that  it  "awarded  the  largest 
amount  of  liberty  possible  to  be  realised  in  France 
without  provoking  excess."  Recent  years  have  dis- 
pelled a  good  many  illusions  as  to  Republican  govern- 
ment in  France.  It  has  not  yet  committed  the  in-  1 
expiable  fault  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  has  it  indulged  in  generous  delusions  such  as  led 
Louis  Napoleon  to  think  too  much  of  the  future  of 
Venetia  in  1866  when  he  should  have  been  scheming  for 
the  future  of  France. 

He  was  never  entirely  selfish,  and  therefore  failed  to  I 
profit  by  his  neighbours'  difficulties  and  he  was  never  • 
entirely  disinterested  and  therefore  he  failed  to  win  the 
gratitude  of  those  he  had  served.    Such  a  man  was  no 
match  for  the  Prussian  Chancellor. 


THE   MYSTERY   OF  THE  SONNETS. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets:  an  Attempted 
Elucidation."  By  Cuming  Walters.  London  :  The 
New  Century  Press.  1899. 

"Testimony  of  the  Sonnets  as  to  the  Authorship  of 
the  Shakespearian  Plays  and  Poems."  By  Jesse 
Johnson.    New  York  :  Putnam.  1899. 

THERE  goes  a  story  that  an  ingenuous  youth  who  had 
the  privilege  of  an  introduction  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  occasion  by  extracting 
if  possible  from  that  astute  political  sage  the  secret 
of  success  in  life.  It  might  take  the  form,  he  thought, 
of  a  little  practical  advice.  For  that  advice,  explaining 
the  object  with  which  it  was  asked,  he  accordingly 
applied.  "  Yes,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  I  think  I  can 
give  you  some  advice  which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to 
you.  Never  trouble  yourself  about  '  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,'  and  never  get  into  a  discussion  about  the 
authorship  of  the  1  Letters  of  Junius.'  "  In  all  serious- 
ness we  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  "  closure"  should 
be  applied  to  a  debate  on  another  "mystery" 
of  which  everyone  must  be  tired  to  death  except 
perhaps  those  who  contribute  to  it.  If  some  pro- 
gress could  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
"Mystery  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,"  if  there  was 
the  faintest  indication  of  any  dawn  on  the  darkness, 
even  the  wearied  reviewer  would  be  patient.  But  the 
thing  remains  exactly  where  it  was  before  this  ap- 
palling literary  epidemic  set  in.  During  the  last  three 
or  four  years  scarcely  a  month  has  passed  without  its 
"  monograph,"  many  of  them  mere  replicas  of  their 
predecessors  differing  only  in  degrees  of  stupidity  and 
uselessness.  The  volume  before  us,  sensible  enough 
and  intelligent,  we  quite  concede,  simply  thrashes 
the  straw.  It  professes  to  be  an  original  con- 
tribution to  the  question,  there  is  not  a  view  or' 
theory  in  it  which  is  not  now  a  platitude  to  every- 
one who  has  had  the  patience  to  follow  this  con- 
troversy. It  analyses  the  Sonnets,  they  have  boon 
analysed  hundreds  of  times.  It  asks  who  was  W.  H., 
it  answers  the  question  as  it  has  been  answered  usque 
ad  nauseam.  It  discusses  the  dark  lady,  and  lands  us 
in  the  same  shifting  quagmire  of  opinion  in  which  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  coadjutors  and  opponents  have  been 
floundering  for  the  last  four  years.     It  assumes,  it 
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rejects,  it  questions,  it  suggests,  what  has  been  as- 
sumed, rejected,  questioned  and  suggested  over  and 
over  again.  Indeed  it  may  now  be  said  with  literal 
truth  that,  unless  some  fresh  discovery  is  made,  nothing 
new  whether  in  the  way  of  absurdity  or  sense  can 
be  advanced  on  this  subject.  But  books  are  multiplied 
with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers  in 
these  days  that  they  thrive,  like  cannibals,  on  them- 
selves. The  last  comer  is  simply  its  forgotten  pre- 
decessor in  disguise. 

But  platitude  is  the  very  last  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  Mr.  Jesse  Johnson's  contribution  to 
the  curiosities  of  Shakespearian  criticism.  The  theory 
advanced  here  is  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  the 
Sonnets  at  all,  that  he  was  quite  unequal  to  their 
composition,  that  the  author  of  them  "  was  probably 
fifty,  perhaps  sixty,  and  that  he  was  besides  a  man 
of  genius,  which  Shakespeare  certainly  was  not.  I 
would  not,"  says  Mr.  Jesse  Johnson,  "  deny  to 
Shakespeare  great  talent.  His  success  in  and  with 
theatres  certainly  forbids  us  to  do  so.  That  he  had  a 
bent  or  a  talent  for  rhyming  or  for  poetry  an  early  and 
persistent  tradition  and  the  inscription  over  his  grave 
indicate.  And  otherwise  there  could  hardly  have  been 
attributed  to  him  so  many  plays  besides  those  written 
by  the  author  of  the  Sonnets."  Shakespeare  may  have 
been  equal  to  trifles  like  "Hamlet"  or  "Lear" — for 
Mr.  Jesse  Johnson  would  be  the  last  to  dispute  the 
claim  made  for  Shakespeare  as  a  hard-working  play- 
wright clearing  his  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
— Mr.  Jesse  Johnson  is  calculating  his  income  according 
to  the  present  time — but  "  to  Shakespeare  working  as 
an  actor,  adapter  or  perhaps  author  came  a  very  great 
poet,  one  who  outclassed  all  the  writers  of  that  day,  and 
it  is  the  poetry  of  that  great  unknown  which  flowing 
into  Shakespeare's  work  comprises  all  or  nearly  all  of 
it  which  the  world  treasures  or  cares  to  remember."  If 
we  told  Mr.  Jesse  Johnson  and  all  who  resemble  Mr. 
Jesse  Johnson  the  truth  about  their  productions  we  are 
quite  certain  of  one  thing — but  the  one  thing  of  which 
we  are  certain  it  would  perhaps  be  good  taste  in  us  to 
leave  unsaid. 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE. 

"  On  Centenarians  and  the  Duration  of  the  Human 
Race."  By  T.  E.  Young,  late  President  of  the 
Societies  of  Actuaries.  London  :  C.  and  E.  Layton. 
1899. 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  the  majority  of  supposed 
cases  of  human  beings  attaining  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years  or  more  are  based  on  quite  unsatisfactory  evidence 
and  it  has  been  made  notorious  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  for  the  century  and  a  half  of  "Old  Parr." 
Mr.  Young  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  investigations 
of  Buffon,  Flourens,  Thorns,  Ray  Lankester  and  others 
into  human  longevity  and  for  his  own  part  brings  for- 
ward on  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  twenty-two  cases 
of  centenarians,  the  greatest  age  among  them  being  105 
years.  He  has  thus  shown  that  the  earlier  naive  accept- 
ance of  great  ages  and  the  more  recent  complete 
scepticism  were  unjustified.  So  far  his  work  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of 
longevity.  The  later  part  of  the  volume  is  too  super- 
ficial and  discursive  to  be  valuable.  Discussions  as  to 
the  age  and  ultimate  fate  of  the  earth,  the  influence  of 
our  modern  increase  in  bacteriological  knowledge  and 
so  forth,  require  more  than  an  incidental  treatment  to  be 
of  any  value.  In  congruity  with  his  subject  there  are 
three  important  lines  of  general  investigation  referred 
to  by  the  writer.  Karl  Pearson  treated  the  ages  at 
death  of  human  beings  as  a  branch  of  his  interesting 
studies  in  what  is  now  termed  mathematical  biology  and 
has  shown  that  according  to  the  probability  curve  an 
extremely  small  number  of  centenarians  may  be  ex- 
pected. Ray  Lankester  showed  that  in  the  biological 
treatment  of  longevity  there  must  be  kept  separate  the 
average  longevity  of  one  species  as  compared  with 
another,  and  the  consideration  of  individual  variation  in 
age.  Weismann  has  shown  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  of  a  species  is  directly  correlated  with  the  habits 
and  structure  and  that  it  is  probably  determined  by 
natural  selection.    These  latter  most  interesting  specu- 


lations Mr.  Young  apparently  knows  only  from  refer- 
ences to  the  original  in  Romanes'  writings,  but  no  work 
on  the  duration  of  life  can  now  be  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory which  does  not  deal  with  the  problems  raised  by 
Weismann. 

"  How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So."  By  W. 
Blaikie.  London  :  Sampson  Low.  1899. 
Mr.  Blaikie,  who  is  obviously  an  American  writing 
for  Americans,  develops  a  useful  and  popular  thesis. 
In  the  stress  of  modern  conditions  the  development  of 
the  body  is  unduly  neglected  by  young  and  old.  He 
describes  the  evils  such  as  insomnia,  indigestion  and 
more  serious  troubles  that  may  be  prevented  by  regular 
physical  development.  He  gives  directions  for  the 
daily  exercising  of  all  the  muscles  either  in  the 
gymnasium  or  with  the  simpler  appliances  possible  in 
a  dressing-room,  and  he  provides  the  usual  photo- 
graphs of  men  before  and  after  a  period  of  careful 
physical  culture.  We  do  not  doubt  that  most  persons 
could  transform  their  bodies  into  gnarled  and  burly 
studies  of  surface  anatomy,  that  they  would  gain  in 
health  and  possibly  in  longevity  by  the  process  and 
that  they  would  acquire  a  conceit  of  body  engrossing 
to  themselves  and  most  burdensome  to  their  friends. 
Mr.  Blaikie  attempts  to  prove  by  an  inductive  process 
that  this  physical  development  will  be  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  mental  power.  We  think  this  extremely 
improbable.  It  would  be  at  least  as  easy  to  accumulate 
facts  which  would  seem  to  show  a  correlation  between 
bodily  fragility  and  mental  greatness,  but  we  should  not 
therefore  recommend  those  who  wish  to  display  genius 
to  cultivate  bodily  fragility.  Probably  more  people  are 
capable  of  developing  fine  bodies  than  of  developing 
fine  minds,  and  Mr.  Blaikie's  volume  will  no  doubt 
please  this  majority. 

"  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  :  English-French."  By 
H.  de  Meric.  London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
1899. 

The  relations  between  France  and  England  are  so 
intimate  that  each  nation  is  constantly  making  use  of 
the  medical  skill  of  the  other.  No  doubt  a  large  number 
of  medical  terms  are  practically  identical,  being  only 
French  or  English  modifications  of  a  common  Latin  or 
Greek  root,  but  there  are  also  a  very  large  number  of 
accepted  popular  phrases  and  terms  of  entirely  native 
origin.  Dr.  Meric  has  placed  in  his  dictionary  an 
enormous  number  of  medical  terms  of  both  orders.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  made  his  volume  more  useful 
by  comparative  statements  of  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures used  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  two  countries. 
From  our  own  experience  we  have  found  these  differ- 
ences more  troublesome  in  emergencies  than  the  diffi- 
culties of  language. 


VARIOUS  VERSES. 

"  Idylls  of  Old  Greece."    By  Ambrose  N.  Blatchford, 

B.A.    Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.  1899. 
"  Rhymes  of  Ironquill."    London  :  Redway.  1899. 
"  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night."    By  James  Thomson. 

London  :  Dobell.  1899. 
"Poems."    By  John  Cowper  Powys.    London:  Rider. 

1899.  _ 

"Poems,  including  In  Memoriam."  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.    London  :  Macmillan.  1899. 

"  A  Selection  from  the  Songs  and  Poems  of  T.  D. 
Sullivan."    Dublin  :  Sealy.  1899. 

THE  scope  of  Mr.  Blatchford,  B.A.'s  "  Idylls  of  Old 
J-  Greece  "  may  be  gauged  by  his  dedication  "  to  that 
very  potent  factor  in  the  making  of  the  Britain  yet  to 
be,  'THE  SIXTH  CLASSICAL'  in  ENGLAND'S 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ...  in  lasting  gratitude  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  Spencer,  M.A.,  whose  insight  penetrated, 
and  whose  spirit  lit  the  story  of  the  past,  for  those  old 
boys,  who  in  pleasant  hours  gathered  round  the  head- 
master's desk  in  the  old  Tavistock  Grammar  School." 
Without  pausing  to  inquire  what  "those  old  boys" 
were  doing  there,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Blatchford 
in  having  waited  to  bring  up  his  present  exercises  until 
he  was  out  of  reach  of  Mr.  Spencer's  cane.  "  Violet  "  as  a 
dissyllable  had  sufficed  to  call  down  the  magisterial 
wrath.    Half  the  book  is  made  up  of  twaddling  intro- 
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ductions  to  each  of  the  tedious  idylls,  which,  without 
any  interest,  merit,  or  distinction  of  their  own,  seem  to 
re-echo  all  the  most  unnecessary  ballad-writing  of  the 
century.  The  only  possible  use  we  can  foresee  for  the 
effusion  is  that  it  may  be  prescribed  as  a  very  potent 
soporific  for  "the  Sixth  Classical"  at  seasons  of  exces- 
sive exuberance. 

Ironquill,  as  a  dutiful  American,  has  modelled  his 
methods  on  Poe.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  melody 
of  words  and  may  be  forgiven  some  incoherence. 
Here  is  at  least  a  pretty  parody  : — 

"  Both  of  us  talked  of  the  past  and  present, 
We  watched  the  asteroids  weaving  lace, 
And  berylline  billows  of  surging  ether 
Pounding  the  limitless  cliffs  of  space." 

"  Ioline,"  labelled  "an  imitation,"  clings  too  closely 
to  its  original  and  has  too  small  a  point  of  its  own  to 
do  more  than  arrest  a  passing  glance,  but  it  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  author  might  do  good  work  if  he 
struck  out  a  line  of  his  own. 

"  One  black  evening  in  October 
All  the  world  seemed  sad  and  sober 
And  a  doom 

Dark  and  dismal 
Shrouded  all  life's  colours  prismal 
And  before  me  yawned  abysmal 
Gulfs  of  gloom." 
But  when  we  turn  to  his  attempts  at  originality,  we 
find   little   more  than  that  peculiar  vulgarity  which 
passes  current  for  humour  in  America,  and  the  laboured 
nonsense  which  should  only  be  attempted  by  genius. 

The  philosophy  of  James  Thomson,  like  that  of 
Giosue  Carducci,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  latter's 
lines  : 

"  Nel  buon  Dio,  ninna  nanna,  ei  piu  non  crede, 
E  nel  Re,  ninna  nanna,  ancora  men." 
Though  Mr.  Thomson  has  not  yet  written  an  ode  to 
Satan,  he  is  obviously  on  the  side  of  the  fallen  angels. 
He  rants  and  he  blasphemes,  but  he  does  so  with  some 
sickly  skill.  Those  who  have  found  in  life  nothing  but 
one  long  regret,  whose  wages  of  sin  have  rotted  away 
their  consciences  and  souls,  who  yearn  to  hear  of 
greater  unhappiness  than  their  own,  may  find  pleasure 
in  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night."  It  is  not  without  a 
lugubrious  cleverness  and,  on  homoeopathic  principles, 
its  mournful  music  may  soothe.  But  healthy  minds  will 
cast  it  aside  and  sigh  for  better  air. 

Mr.  Powys  sets  out  with  more  joyous  aspirations 
towards  "  warmer,  mellower  days,"  and  though  he 
describes  his  volume  as  only  a  "  country  flask  of  vintage 
thin,"  it  contrasts  favourably  with  Mr.  Thomson's 
depressing  drugs.  His  "Ode  to  a  Straw"  and  "To 
the  Moon  "  serve  as  samples  of  his  acid  crudity  and 
there  is  very  little  body  in  his  vintage,  but  at  least  his 
mild  bouquet  is  never  nauseous. 

Reprints  of  Tennyson  are  always  welcome  and,  at 
the  low  price  of  sixpence,  should  serve  as  an  effective 
antidote  to  "snippets."  A  reprint  of  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  is  less  a  matter  of  course,  but  he  deserves  to 
be  better  known  in  England  both  as  an  object-lesson  in 
the  implacability  of  the  Irishry  and  for  his  own  decided 
poetical  gifts.  Both  are  illustrated  in  "Our  Toasts," 
a  special  favourite  among  his  countrymen  : — 
"  Last  night  three  genial  friends  with  me 

Talked  of  the  times,  and  soon  we  thought 
To  try  the  question  out  if  we 

Could  do  as  England  says  we  ought." 
They  raised  their  glasses  in  honour  of  England  : 

"  But  no  ! 
Our  hearts  beat  slow, 
The  words  stuck  in  our  throats  the  while  ; 
Then  loud  we  laughed 
And  ere  we  quaffed 
Our  toast  was  this — '  Our  own  green  isle  ! '  " 
Other  attempts  supply  other  stirring  verses,  until 
finally : 

"  We  rose    and  oh  I 
With  cheeks  aglow, 
And  joyful  tears  on  every  face, 

With  cheer  and  shout 

Our  toast  rang  out — 
1  The  Future  of  the  Irish  race  ! '  " 


"  Dirty  Little  England  "  we  see  has  been  omitted,  per- 
haps in  deference  to  Miss  Dorothy  Drew,  who  figures 
on  another  page  ;  but  "  God  save  Ireland,"  with  its 
apotheosis  of  the  gallows-tree,  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  We  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  believe  that 
writing  the  songs  of  the  people  is  a  more  important 
role  than  making  their  history,  but  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  shouting  of  sedition  may  often  serve  as  a  safety- 
valve,  and  we  may  quote  Mr.  Sullivan's  summary  of 
his  position  in  answer  to  a  child's  adulation  of  national 
bards  : — 

"  Hush,  little  goosey  ;  credit  not 
Their  stories  ;  short  or  long 
The  primest  cheats  on  earth  we've  got 
Are  just  those  '  sons  of  song.'  " 

AN  ATTACK  ON  IDEALISM. 

"  On  the  Realisation  of  the  Possible."   By  F.  W.  Bain. 
London  :  J.  Parker  and  Co.  1899. 

ENGLISH  contributions  to  philosophy  are  sufficiently 
rare  to  create  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  new 
appearance  ;  and  a  certain  polemical  vigour  and  freedom 
from  system  have  mostly  distinguished  the  home-made 
article  from  the  greater  elaboration  of  the  German 
product.  But  Mr.  Bain  lets  his  critical  enthusiasm  go 
too  far  ;  the  doctrine  he  advances  with  so  much  con- 
fidence is  neither  well  enough  justified  by  argument  nor 
sufficiently  made  explicit,  in  its  wider  bearings,  to  carry 
conviction.    The  book  is  disappointing. 

In  the  dedication  it  is  described  as  "  the  solution  of 
an  old  problem ;  "  what  that  problem  is  appears  from 
page  41  :  "  Determine  rightly  the  nature  of  sight,  and 
out  of  it  philosophy  will  rise  like  a  luxurious  and 
spreading  vegetation."  The  title  of  the  book  is  thus 
somewhat  misleading ;  there  is  little  discussion  of 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  the  "  possible  "  and  the 
"  real."  Nor  is  it  clear  how  the  book  is,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  a  re-incarnation  of  Aristotle's  spirit.  No  doubt,  it 
renounces  modern  philosophy  and  all  its  works  ;  no  doubt 
Aristotle  was  the  culmination  of  ancient  philosophy. 
But  modern  philosophy  is  repudiated  by  Mr.  Bain  for  its 
idealism,  and  Aristotle  himself  was  certainly  an  idealist. 
More  is  needed  :  nor  is  the  need  satisfied  by  a  dubious 
use  of  the  terms  "  esse"  and  "  posse,"  by  quotation  of 
isolated  phrases,  or  by  what  similarity  there  is  between 
the  psychophysical  theory  of  sight  given  in  the  second 
book  of  Aristotle's  "  Psychology,"  and  the  "  analytical 
definition  "  of  sight  on  which  Mr.  Bain's  work  hinges. 
The  essential  feature  of  this  definition  is  that  it 
attempts  to  reconcile  natural  realism  with  the  physio- 
logy of  the  senses.  Sight  is  "the  instantaneous  spatial 
objectification  of  colours"  (p.  131):  two  pages  lower 
down,  it  is  described  as  "  not  the  apprehension  of 
colours,  but  the  intuitive  architectural  construction  of  an 
ordered  spatial  edifice  out  of  them."  Colour  sensations 
arise  in  the  sub-conscious  organism  :  sight  is  the 
actualised  supervening  product :  it  is,  in  Mr.  Bain's 
phraseology,  the  "esse"  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  its  mere  "  posse  "  (the  colour  sensations),  just  as 
the  soul  or  ego  (the  "  esse  ")  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  organism  (the  "posse").  To  grasp  this  dis- 
tinction is  to  solve  the  problem  of  philosophy.  Sight 
is  recognised  as  the  direct  apprehension  of  the  thing  as 
it  really  is  :  the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter,  which 
Descartes  imagined,  is  found  to  be  non-existent  :  that 
scepticism  of  sensation,  which  has  damned  modern 
philosophy,  is  swept  away. 

It  would  be  mild  to  describe  such  a  theory  as  para- 
doxical :  if  sight  is  a  mediated  product  (since  the 
"colour  sensations"  intervene  between  it  and  the 
"  thing  "),  how  can  it  be  an  immediate  revelation  of  the 
thing?  Mr.  Bain  cannot  answer  that  question  by  any 
parade  of  the  terms  "esse"  and  "posse."  Further, 
Mr.  Bain's  own  words  imply  that  sight  is  a  result  of 
the  subject's  activity  :  it  is  an  "  architectural  construc- 
tion "  of  sub-conscious  materials:  surely  no  more  is 
needed  to  justify,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bain's  con- 
tempt, the  Kantian  distinction  of  form  and  matter  in 
sensation.  And  if  the  sense  world  is  the  creation  of 
the  subject,  how  exclude  the  doubt  that  image  and 
original  do  not  exactly  correspond  ?  This  is  the  critieal 
basis  of  idealism  :  if  sense  is  thus  dubious,  the  moral 
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stulates  and  the  needs  of  feeling  can  urge  their 
lims  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  inanimate 
ttter  and  of  thinking  a  world  of  things  in  space,  has 
»o  to  be  considered.    In  this  way,  for  the  idealist, 
ison  opens  the  door  to  faith  :  the  sense  world  is  but 
curtain  rather  concealing  than  expressing  the  real 
>rld.      Mr.     Bain    ought     to    meet     these  wider 
ctrines  of  idealism,  if  indeed  he  can  correct  the 
:onsistency    of    his    definition.      His    prolix  and 
etorical  attacks  on  idealism,  confusing  from  their 
ingling  so  many  diverse  standpoints,  turn  mainly  on 
o  objections,  both,  we  think,  fallacious.    (1)  "  Ideal- 
m    is  critically   absurd  :   it  accepts  the   fact  of  an 
eternal  world  in  order  to  prove  the  fact  impossible." 
ut  Mr.  Bain  seems  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  thinking 
at  all  idealism  must  be  subjective  idealism.  The 
ealist  does  not  say  "My  spirit  is  all  reality,"  but 
All  reality  is  spirit."    (2)  "The  idealist  and  physio- 
gist  explain  sight  as  due  to  ether  vibrations,  then 
sert  that  sight  is  merely  subjective  ;  but  really  they 
lly  know  of  ether  vibrations  by  sight  :  hence,  they 
e  using  sight  to  disprove  its  own  validity."    On  the 
mtrary,  they  are  "explaining"  one  phenomenon  in 
rms  of  another  :  what  is  involved  in  a  "  phenomenon  " 
ill  remains  to  be  considered. 

We  do  not  then  regard  Mr.  Bain's  realism  as  a  satis- 
ctory  theory.  His  work  is  further  defective  from  its 
:glecting  recent  psychophysical  investigations  of  the 
terdependence  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  relation  of  motor 
id  muscular  sensations  with  sight.  The  chain  of 
ading  conceptions,  which  he  collects  as  showing  the 
Unity  of  Nature,"  is  rather  scrappy  and  does  not 
bviously  form  a  consecutive  series  :  while  the  brief 
:ction  on  evolution  mainly  consists  of  a  violent  attack 
n  Darwin,  which  does  not  add  much  to  the  discussion, 
he  essence  of  philosophy  is  to  be  impartial,  comprehen- 
ve,  clear-headed  :  the  book  under  consideration  seems 
)  fail  in  all  three  qualities. 


NOVELS. 

Transgression."  By  S.  S.  Thorburn.  London: 
Pearson.  1899. 

Mr.  Thorburn  knows  his  North- West  Frontier  at  first 
and,  and  he  holds  the  same  views  on  the  "forward 
□licy  "  as  all  other  Indian  civilians.  He  has  written 
et  another  novel  in  which  he  impresses  them  on  his 
:ader.i  with  as  little  compunction  and  as  much  courage 
>  if  he  were  again  lecturing  the  Viceroy  and  his  coun- 
llors  at  Simla.  The  occasion  is  perhaps  equally  in- 
sportune.  Mr.  Thorburn  has  helped  his  readers  on 
lis  occasion  by  putting  some  of  his  lessons  into  an 
Dpendix  at  the  end.  It  would  be  better  still  if  he  gave 
p  the  attempt  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement 
id  stuck  to  the  story  alone.  He  has  shown  that  he 
in  write  one  which  overflows  with  incident  and  is  rich 
1  vivid  sketches  of  frontier  life  and  character.  But  he 
ust  abandon  introspection  and  he  must  make  his  men 
id  women  a  little  more  consistent  than  he  makes 
lem  in  "Transgression."  It  may  be  permissible  in 
•mance  for  a  fickle  flirt  to  develop  into  the  humbly 
ivoted  wife.  But  when  an  empty-headed  and  rather 
luseous  libertine  becomes  an  heroic  V.C.,  an  astute 
plomat  and  a  faithful  husband,  we  feel  that  some- 
ling  has  been  sacrificed  to  secure  a  happy  ending  all 
>und. 

In   the   Shadow   of  the  Crown."    By  M.  Bidder. 

London  :  Constable.  1899. 
The  author  writes  pleasantly,  conscientiously  and 
ithout  affectation,  but  to  deal  with  the  early  part  of 
be  fourteenth  century  and  weave  a  romance  round  the 
storical  personages  amidst  whom  that  impossible 
onarch  Edward  II.  courted  his  downfall  and 
dward  III.  began  his  reign,  is  ambitious  work  if 
iken  seriously.  It  needs  a  vivid  pen,  and  the  power 
1  make  the  past  real  by  judicious  selection  and 
jrtrayal  of  detail,  a  power  that  knowledge  of  all 
sssible  detail  will  only  partly  give,  before  the 
laracters  in  such  a  story  can  live.  "  In  the 
hadow  of  the  Crown  "  is  successful  up  to  a  certain 
aint.  There  are  thrilling  episodes  in  the  lives  of 
rince  John  of  Eltham  and  "  LoyauteV'  somewhat 
-ecocious  children  in  the  early  stages  of  their  exist- 
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ence,  but  the  author  is  usually  either  too  self-restrained 
or  too  eager  to  hurry  on,  so  that  the  thrill  passes  before 
the  full  effect  is  obtained. 

"Nootka."    By  Granville  Gordon.     London:  Sands. 
1899. 

"  Nootka  "  has  plenty  of  good  spirited  stuff  in  it  of 
the  kind  that  boys,  perhaps,  appreciate  rather  more 
than  grown  folk.  Abe  Wilson  is  a  heroic  figure  of  the 
good  old  type — Grecian  featured,  and  six  foot  three, 
with  virtues  and  pluck  to  scale.  The  tribe  of  semi- 
civilised  Indians  and  their  white  chief  are  not  too  much 
of  the  story-book  order,  though  the  white  chiefs 
daughters  have  not  much  vitality,  in  spite  of  their 
averaging  nearly  twelve  feet  between  the  two  of  them. 
The  author,  one  notes,  has  a  certain  reverence  for 
height.  The  plot  goes  along  merrily,  the  only  hitch 
being  a  singularly  inartistic  pause  in  the  action  when 
Abe  lies  dying,  and  his  friend  takes  the  opportunity  to 
go  over  the  details  of  a  hunting  episode  in  which  the 
two  men  shared.  One  distinction  'he  book  may  claim 
— there  is  no  flavour  of  Stevenson  :  and  the  bloodshed 
is  not  too  like  that  of  Rider  Haggard. 

"  Sunningham  and  the  Curate  :  a  Study  of  Creeds  and 
Commerce."  By  Edith  A.  Barnett.  London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1899. 
That  part  of  the  Suburbia  of  the  'Sixties  which 
included  Sunningham  was  more  rural  than  the  thing 
we  know  as  Suburbia  to-day,  but  it  was  just  as 
woefully  artificial  as  the  civic  dormitories  with  which 
the  metropolis  is  now  surrounded.  Poverty  came 
between  Plutocracy  and  the  sun.  But  there  were  com- 
pensations, and  Miss  Barnett,  being  no  very  severe 
satirist,  makes  the  most  of  them.  The  Rev.  Hilary 
Davies  is  a  fine  portrait  of  an  ambitious  humbug,  and 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  many  a  moral  maxim.  The 
story  is  painful  reading  in  parts  but  the  whole  is  marked 
by  fine  womanly  feeling.  There  is  acuteness  in  the 
characterisation  ;  and  despite  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  gathering  up  the  threads  and  bestowing  large  families 
at  the  close,  the  book  leaves  a  pleasant  impression. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Alfred  the  Great  :  Chapters  on  his  Life  and  Times.1' 
London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1899. 
If  the  proposed  memorial  to  King  Alfred,  in  celebration  of 
the  one  thousandth  year  of  his  death,  is  to  be,  as  it  should  be, 
the  fruit  of  a  truly  national  movement,  it  is  obviously  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  induce  all  classes  to  take  a  practical  interest 
in  the  project.  What  manner  of  man  Alfred  was,  and  what  he 
did,  are  by  no  means  within  the  knowledge  of  all  people.  A 
very  little  history  and  a  little  more  legend  probably  comprise 
the  common  stock  of  knowledge  of  most  English  people  with 
regard  to  the  King  who  did  so  many  things  well  and  nothing 
base.  The  essays  in  the  book  before  us  make  it  possible  for 
everybody  to  appreciate  how  irresistible,  how  many-sided,  how 
commanding  is  the  claim  of  Alfred  to  national  reverence.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  volume  Sir  Walter  Besant  sounds  the 
right  note.  It  is  an  inspiring  call  to  readers.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  follows  with  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Alfred  "as  King/' 
The  Bishop  of  Bristol  deals  admirably  with  the  religious  ideals 
and  educational  work  of  Alfred,  and  Mr.  Oman  with  his  wisdom 
and  strategy  as  a  fighting  man.  "As  a  geographer"  Sir 
Clements  Markham  writes  with  authority  on  the  wonderful 
voyage  of  Ottar,  or  Oht-here,  that  pioneer  of  Arctic  exploration, 
whom  Alfred  encouraged  and  protected.  Professor  Earle 
reveals  in  the  clearest  light  the  debt  all  English-speaking 
people  owe  to  Alfred  as  a  writer,  and  emphasises  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  the  career  of  Alfred,  recalling  irresistibly  the  con- 
clusion of  Marvell  in  his  great  ode — "  So  much  one  man  can 
do,  who  does  both  act  and  know."  Then  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
treats  of  Alfred  as  law-giver,  of  his  famous  "  dooms,"  and  Mr. 
Loftie  is  occupied  with  a  sympathetic  paper  on  "  the  Arts  "  in 
Alfred's  times. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  throw  cold  water  on  a  worthy  object, 
but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  Certain  philanthropists  have 
endeavoured  to  help  the  West  Indies  by  forming  themselves 
into  a  West  Indian  Co-operative  Union,  Limited,  and  we  have 
been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Union's  first 
annual  report.  This  Appendix  is  an  essay,  arguing  eloquently 
for  the  salvation  of  the  West  Indies  by  means  of  co-operative 
associations  on  the  Irish  model.  We  should  however  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  figures  of  the  report  itself.  The  fact  that 
(as  we  imagine)  the  first  year's  working  is  not  favourable  does 
not  of  course  imply  ultimate  failure,  but  enthusiastic  even  as 
we  are  for  co-operation,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  to  all 
interested,  or  proposing  to  be  interested,  in  the  Union  that  the 
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Appendix  is  not  accurate  in  contending  for  an  exact  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  And  the 
point  of  inaccuracy  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Irish 
and  European  agriculture  is  not  crushed  by  the  Bounty  System, 
which  blights  the  West  Indies.  It  would  have  been  fairer  had 
the  writer  of  the  Appendix  not  ignored  the  Bounty  incubus, 
as  he  has  done  completely  ;  and  it  will  certainly  be  the  wiser 
part  for  those  interested  in  the  West  Indies  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  at  present  upon  checkmaking  the  bounties. 

June  1,  1885,  saw  Paris  passing  reverently  before  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  where  the  body  of  Victor  Hugo  lay  in  state.  When 
his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale— thirty-four  bulky  volumes 
— recently  examined  for  the  first  time  by  MM.  Paul  and  Victor 
Glachant,  who  now  publish  their  observations  in  the  "  Revue 
de  Paris"  (15  June).  With  the  exception  of  the  "  Hernani," 
and  of  some  smaller  manuscripts,  all  are  reviewed.  It  was 
Hugo's  way  to  jot  down  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and 
to  draw  up  a  rough  draft  before  beginning  to  write.  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris"  was  written  in  a  few  weeks,  "  Ruy  Bias  "  in  a 
few  days. 

"The  Bible  for  Home  Reading"  (London:  Macmillan), 
edited  with  comments  and  reflections  for  the  use  of  Jewish 
parents  and  children  by  C.  G.  Montefiore,  contains  "  selections 
from  the  wisdom  literature,  the  prophets  and  the  psalter, 
together  with  extracts  from  the  Apocrypha."  The  present 
volume  is  a  "  second  part,"  which  the  compiler  has  adapted 
chiefly  for  adult  readers.—"  Islam  in  Africa  "  (London  and  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury,  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  Mohammedanism  in  Africa  based  partly 
upon  study,  partly  upon  personal  observation.—"  In  the  Hour 
of  Silence  "  (London  :  Melrose),  by  Alexander  Smellie,  supplies 
daily  Christian  "  meditations  for  a  year."— In  "  How  the 
English  Workman  Lives  "  (London  :  P.  S.  King)  we  are  given 
the  reflections  of  a  German  miner,  who  has  had  to  seek  a  home 
in  England  owing  to  a  too  pronounced  propensity  to  criticise 
things  in  his  own  country.— "  The  Merchant's  Handbook  of 
Money,  Weights  and  Measures  with  their  British  Equivalents" 
(London  :  Stanford),  by  W.  A.  Browne,  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  and  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition.  —  Much  as  the  "  Black 
Museum  "  has  been  written  about,  Mr.  R.  J.  Power-Berry  con- 
trives to  show  in  "The  Bye-ways  of  Crime"  (London: 
Greening)  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  has  not  been  exhausted. 
— No  game  has  taken  a  wider  hold  in  recent  years  than  "  Solo 
Whist,"  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Melrose 
seeks  to  explain  in  a  volume  just  published  by  Mr.  Upcott 
Gill. 

Messrs.  George  Newnes  are  fortunate  in  having  secured  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fry  to  edit  "The  Book  of  Cricket,"  a  new  gallery  of 
famous  players  of  which  the  first  weekly  part  has  just  been 
issued. 

For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  796. 


NOTICES. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return,  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to,  rejected  communications;  and  to  this  rule 
•we  can  make  no  exception. 
Communications  for  the  Financial  Article  should  be  sent  to  16  Angel 
Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.  C. 
The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    182    I  10  4 

Half  Year  ...       ...       o  14    I    ...        ...      O  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...       071    ...        ...  077 

Cheques  and  AToney  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  Loudon,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed immediately. 


THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Mtlcci  tb«  Pteimtt  Viands  Palatable 


il  1  he  Daintiest  Dishes  more  Delicious. 


ENHICHES  SOUPS,  STEWS,  CHOPS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  do. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

r.,  „  ,in-  of  BubitUuHon$, 

SOI.K  I'Kdl'KIK'IOKS— 

GOOD/  LL,  BACKHOUSE  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


^Eyypts  peeriessconrriDutic 
fo  modern  luxury " 

ESTOR 

g i  am  ac  lis 
Cigarette 

(\LLTCBACC0Ni5T5  .7.^,?.? 


15rA  new  Bond  5TREET,  London,  w. 


THE 


WALSINGHAM  HOUSE  HOTEL 
AND  RESTAURANT. 

LUNCHEONS,  4s.  6d. 

DINNERS  PRIX  FIXE  AND  1  LA  CARTE. 
SUPPERS,  4s.  6d. 


The  Orchestra  Plays  during  Dinners  and  Suppers. 


SAVOY  HOTEL, 


OVERLOOKING  RIVER  AND  EMBANKMENT 

By  Day  the  most  Beautiful  Garden  and  River  View  in  Europe. 

Scene. 


GARDENS. 

By  Night  a  Fairy 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT  OF  GASTRONOMIC  FAME. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  famous  Maitre  d'HOtel  "Joseph." 
The  Orchestra  plays  during  Dinner  and  Supper. 


CLARIDGE'S  HOTEL, 

BROOK   STREET,  GROSVENOR   SQUARE,  W. 

In  the  centre  of  Fashionable  London.  The  old  Royal  Hostelry  resuscitated^ 

The  Orchestra  plays  during  Luncheon  and  Dinner. 
CHARMING   SUITES   OF   ROOMS   OF   ALL  SIZES. 

BRITISH  EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

QUEEN    STREET    PLACE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
WORLD-WIDE 


UNCONDITIONAL 
POLICIES. 


The  Form  of  Policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Com- 
pany is  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  Foreign  Travel 
and  other  conditions. 

Whole  Life  Policies  made  payable  in  Lifetime  without 
extra  Premium  by  application  of  Profits. 
IMMEDIATE    PAYMENT    OF  CLAIMS. 
SEPARATE  USE  POLICIES. 
ACCUMULATED  FUND,  £1,718,604.       PAID  IN  CLAIMS,  £2,323,052. 

JOHN  WILKINSON  FA1REY,  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS   £33,000.000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS,, 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.-!  Old  Hroad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  j  and  «7 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  lotal 
Funds  over  ,£.,500,000.  £  GtHtra, MaHa£er, 

_____ 

The  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer 
Hooks  will  be  Closed  from  July  1  to  July  7,  '890,  both  days  inclusive. 
Uy  Order, 

J.  ROBERTSON,  London  Transfer  Secretary. 
I  .ondon  Agents— 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Hank  Huildings,  l.othbury,  E.C. 

June  17,  1899. 


■  I 


t 


